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RAILWAY COMPANIES DISSOLUTION 
BILL. 

N bringing up the Report of the Rail- 

way Companies Dissolution Bill, 

The Eart of DALHOUSIE, in refer- 
ence to a discussion in Committee on this 
Bill, said he had no objection to grant a 
power of pre-emption to the parties who 
were opposed to the dissolution of a com- 
pany ; he did not think the right would be 
of any great value, as copies were depo- 
sited with the Board of Trade, at the Pri- 
vate Bill Office, and in the Parliament 
Office of the House of Lords, and from the 
last two tracings and copies could be taken; 
still he had no objection to give the right 
to purchase at a price to be fixed by the 
scrutineers. Another point suggested was 
the possibility of making an attempt to 
prevent the practice of purchasing scrip, 
with the view of operating to the dissolu- 
tion of a particular company; and a noble 
Lord had recommended that every person 
on giving a vote at the meeting, to be 
called under the provisions of the Bill, 
should make an affirmation that he was pos- 
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sessed of the scrip on the 31st of March 
anterior to the meeting. Ifthe practice of 
purchasing scrip for such a purpose should 
exist, undoubtedly it would be a great 
abuse ; but after making every inquiry, and 
consulting with persons of experience, he 
felt it his duty to object to the introduction 
of such a clause. He did not believe that 
the requirement of any such affirmation 
would ensure the object, whilst he was of 
opinion that it would inflict injustice upon 
other parties. That scrip would be pur- 
chased for the purpose which had been de- 
scribed he did not doubt, but he had great 
doubts whether the practice could be carried 
to such an extent as to influence materially 
the existence of any trustworthy and im- 
portant company. 

Eart GREY said, the statements of the 
noble Earl confirmed him in the conviction 
that this Bill would work very great injus- 
tice to many parties who were deserving 
of the consideration of the House. There 
were lines projected to accommodate dis- 
tricts through which no railway passed, 
and which would pay a good dividend, yet 
such lines, under this Bill, might be aban- 
doned because a majority of the projectors 
might have gone beyond their means. 
Such persons would be relieved by allowing 
them to wind up the company; but their 
associates, the prudent men, those who had 
gone into a legitimate speculation upon the 
faith that they were joining men equally 
prudent—these persons who were able to 
pay the calls, who were ready to go on, 
and who could establish before a Parlia- 
mentary Committee that the line would be 
remunerative, were compelled to sacrifice 
the money they had already spent, and to 
render the property entirely valueless. 
And this was done by an ex post facto law; 
for when they embarked in the speculation, 
the law did not give the power to dissolve; 
on the contrary, the subscription deed con- 
tained an express stipulation to proceed. 
So that on these people there was first 
imposed the expense of ‘ getting up” the 
company, and then the cost of winding up, 
which he apprehended would not be very 
light. That House never adopted a mea- 
sure more ¢alculated to strengthen the 
monopoly of existing companies than this; 
for it would give to them the power of get- 
ting rid of the competition by buying up 
the shares. The fact was, the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Dalhousie) has confined his 
attention exclusively to bubble companies in 
the preparation of this measure, and omit- 
ted all concern for the bond fide schemes ; 
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at all events, if the Government had looked 
into this subject properly at an earlier pe- 
riod there would have been no difficulty in 
doing justice to all. He repeated, that 
something should be done to guard those 
which were bond fide from injustice. It 
would contribute to this object if all scrip 
purchased since the 31st of March were 
excluded from voting, for a great propor- 
tion of the shares bought since that period 
had been bought with the view of making 
a profit out of the winding-up. The noble 
Barl said this was impracticable, and that 
false declarations would be made. He 
(Earl Grey) could not assent to that con- 
clusion. He had rather a better opinion 
of railway speculators than the noble Earl; 
and it was his belief that the great majo- 
rity of them would hesitate before they 
ventured upon making a false declaration. 
He believed if a small penalty of, say 5/., 
were awarded for a false affirmation, these 
would be no danger of the risk being in- 
curred to a considerable extent; but the 
noble Earl said such a course would be 
unjust; he would, however, remind their 
Lordships that the whole principle of the 
Bill was to do a great injustice to the few 
in order to do what they thought was just 
towards the majority. Did the noble Earl 
mean that the Bill would operate unjustly 
towards the minority who had entered into 
the scheme with a bond fide intention of 
paying up their shares, and who were still 
ready to earry the project into execution, 
if allowed? The principle on which the 
Bill was founded was, that the difficulties 
of the present state of things were so great, 
that though a hardship was inflicted upon 
some individuals, they were obliged to in- 
flict that hardship for the sake of the greater 
good that they would thus do to the majo- 
rity. He only asked them to deprive per- 
sons who became possessed of their shares 
since the 3lst of March of the right of 
voting for the dissolution of the companies, 
because he had no doubt but that the major 
part of these purchases had been made 
under the expectation and with the inten- 
tion of sharing in the dividends that might 
be made after a dissolution. He asked 
them to apply the same principle to these 
ceases that they adopted with regard to the 
Parliamentary franchise. A man might 
become possessed of the oldest estate in the 
kingdom, and yet his purchase would give 
him no vote for a twelvemonth afterwards. 
That provision had been made because 
Parliament had found that the former sys- 
tem had been used in an improper manner 
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in preparing for particular elections. The 
noble Earl said that many of the scrip- 
holders who would thus be excluded were 
so by inheritance or by marriage; but still 
did not the same principle apply to such 
persons who were not permitted to hold the 
Parliamentary franchise? With respect to 
the other right to which the noble Earl had 
adverted—namely, the right of purchasing 
plans, he would only say that he had never 
attached the slightest value to what was 
called the right of pre-emption in the plans. 
The plans themselves were of no real value 
whatever: but what he wanted was to give 
to the minority—to those who really wanted 
to go on with the project, the advantage, 
in some shape or other, of the money that 
had been already expended. A very large 
sum of money had been paid away, and 
that money would be altogether wasted if 
this Bill were allowed to pass into law. 
What he did think, and what he still 
thought would be fair and reasonable, was 
that those persons who wished to keep the 
company together, should, after the retire- 
ment of the dissentients, be able, if they 
could, to fill up the ranks in the list of 
shareholders, and to come before Parlia- 
ment in another year, with some prefer- 
ence, at all events, over new opponents. 
If these were not permitted, existing com- 
panies that now in so many instances op- 
posed these schemes, could, after breaking 
them up by the purchase of their shares, 
in order to acquire votes against them, 
come before Parliament the next year with 
the very plans which they now sought to 
destroy. He could not help repeating that 
it was his opinion, if the Government had 
applied themselves to the past, and con- 
fined themselves to the real difficulty which 
they were called upon to meet, that they 
could have devised some means of mitigat- 
ing the evil. 

Lorp REDESDALE supported the 
Bill. He could see no grounds why the 
minority of a dissolved company should be 
allowed a prior claim over any particular 
tract of country, for to this he considered 
the proposition of the noble Earl came. 
With regard to the suggestion of putting 
restrictions on parties who had purchased 
scrip since the 31st of March, he did not 
think that the plan was practicable, and 
besides, he thought it would not be just. 
Though they gave powers to these parties, 
it should be recollected that they also gave 
powers to the other scripholders which they 
had not before possessed. It should not 
be forgotten that the persons whom it was 
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attempted to deprive of the right of voting, 
would not have given such high prices as 
they had paid for their scrip; and, there- 
fore, their Lordships would be committing 
a greater injustice against them, by de- 
priving them of a right which they would 
otherwise possess, of being placed on a 
footing of perfect equality with other share- 
holders, than the injustice to which the 
noble Earl had alluded. Besides, even if 
the proposition of the noble Earl were 
agreed to, and if these parties were not 
allowed to vote at the meetings, they would, 
if their object were to injure the company, 
have an opportunity when the Bill passed 
of returning directors who would not per- 
mit the works to go on. 

Lorp KINNAIRD said, he thought the 
best answer to the noble Lord who had 
just sat down would be found in the case 
of the London and York Railway, where a 
minority of those who had been before Par- 
liament last year were permitted, with a 
number of new scripholders who had since 
joined them, to come again before Parlia- 
ment with the same plans. He was not 
very sanguine as to the success of this 
Bill in materially lessening the number 
of schemes to be brought before Parlia- 
ment, 

The Eart of DALHOUSIE replied. 
He said he would not fatigue their Lord- 
ships by a repetition of arguments which 
had been so often urged upon their atten- 
tion. He should, however, remind the 
noble Earl, who had argued as if the Bill 
were to affect only the four hundred 
and odd schemes now before Parliament, 
that there were upwards of 500 projects 
that had not their Bills pending, and in all 
these the scripholders were anxiously wait- 
ing for this Bill to enable them to dissolve 
their companies, The noble Earl, in ar- 
guing for the rights of the minority, ap- 
peared to forget that there was another 
party, namely, the public at large, deeply 
interested in the dissolution of these 
schemes; and while they would not do any 
injustice to the minority of which they 
could have a right to complain, it would be 
doing considerable good to the community 
generally. As to the clause of pre-emp- 
tion, he would not press it, if their Lord- 
ships were opposed to it. 

Amendments reported. 


House adjourned. 
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Corn Laws.—By Mr. Thomas Mackenzie, from Ross and 
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Bill.—By Mr. George Hamilton, from President and Com- 
mittee of the Stock Exchange, Dublin, against Alteration 
of Law respecting Stockbrokers (Ireland). 








RAILWAYS (IRELAND). 

Sm H. W. BARRON said, he wished 
to put a question to the right hon. Baronet. 
Several of the Irish railway companies had, 
he believed, made applications to Govern- 
ment for pecuniary advances, to enable them 
to proceed with their works, on the ground 
that their Acts of Parliament prevented 
them from making calls upon their share- 
holders, except at certain intervals and at 
long periods. Some of the companies, es- 
pecially those whose lines would pass 
through the most distressed districts, had 
pressed upon the Government the necessity 
of advancing them a portion of the capital 
they were empowered to raise, in anticipa- 
tion of their calls, on proper security being 
given, and subject to the payment of in- 
terest. He wished to ask, whether the 
Government were prepared to make any 
such advances to these companies to enable 
them to afford employment to the people 
in the distressed districts of Ireland ? 

Sir R. PEEL was not prepared to give 
any general assurances as to advances for 
the execution of railway works in Ireland. 
A Board had been constituted, known as 
the Exchequer Bills Loan Commissioners, 
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which had the power of making advances 
for the execution of public works, on due 
security being given for repayment, and at 
a certain rate of interest. He conceived 
that any railway company desirous of ob- 
taining a loan of money ought to apply to 
that Board, specifying the nature of the 
security they could give; and the Board 
had the power, if satisfied with the security, 
of making the advance. He was sure the 
hon. Baronet would see that it was impos- 
sible for him (Sir R. Peel) to give a gene- 
ral assurance with respect to the encou- 
ragement of all railway schemes in Ire- 
land. The hon. Gentleman had said, that 
the shareholders in these companies were 
not prepared to come forward and pay up 
the calls. 

Sir H. W. BARRON explained that what 
he stated was, that the companies could only 
call on the shareholders for the payment 
of calls in certain proportions, and at stated 
intervals, generally every three months. 
All the calls that had been made by Irish 
companies had been very punctually paid. 

Sir R. PEEL said, the real difficulty as 
to the payment of these calls in Ireland 
arose from the same cause which had pro- 
duced similar difficulties in this country— 
namely, the enormous extent to which 
railway speculation had been carried, and 
the consequent effect upon the market. 
The House had already passed Resolutions, 
and the provisions of a measure were under 
consideration, with the object of affording 
facilities for winding up improvident specu- 
lations, at the discretion of the parties con- 
cerned in them. The Government must, 
therefore, be cautious not to counteract the 
effect of those Resolutions, by undertaking 
to make advances to railway companies. 
A company which had completed a certain 
portion of its line, and had given evidence 
not only of its solvency, but of the proba- 
bility that the undertaking would be remu- 
nerative, would, he apprehended, have no 
difficulty in providing satisfactory security; 
but many companies were prevented from 
proceeding in consequence of the number 
of these speculations, and the inability of 
the shareholders to pay up the calls. He 
thought, therefore, that any interference 
in the way of advances, except under spe- 
cial circumstances, and with full justifica- 
tion, would only add to the existing diffi- 
culties. He (Sir R. Peel) could not, as 
he before stated, give any general assur- 
ance on this subject. He could only re- 
commend those companies desirous of ob- 
taining an advance of public money to apply 
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to the Exchequer Bills Loan Commissioners, 
specifying the nature of the security they 
could offer; and the Commissioners would 
then determine what aid could be given in 
each particular case. 


PENSIONS TO VISCOUNT HARDINGE 
AND LORD GOUGH. 

Order of the Day for going into Com- 
mittee of the whole House to consider Her 
Majesty’s Most Gracious Messages was 
read. House in Committee; and the 
Royal Messages having been read (see 
ante, vol. Ixxxv, p. 1152), 

Sm R. PEEL said: Mr. Speaker, it 
has been my duty so recently, on two se- 
parate occasions, to attempt to do justice 
to the distinguished services and merits of 
the officers who are the immediate subjects 
of these Messages from the Crown, and 
not only to them, but to all the officers and 
men, European and Native, who served 
under their command, that I conceive it 
would be an unwarrantable trespass on the 
time of the House, if, on this third occa- 
sion, I were to call the attention of the 
House specially to the distinguished ser- 
vices they have rendered in the campaign 
on the banks of the Sutlej. On those oc- 
casions, the House, by a unanimous vote, 
assented to the Resolutions which I had 
the honour of proposing. The House gave 
a convincing proof how deeply it felt 
the extent and the value of those ser- 
vices, by the ready and unanimous as- 
sent which it accorded to the Resolution, 
that a Vote of Thanks should be given to 
those distinguished officers; and I allude to 
the recorded Vote of the House as a rea- 
son why I should not again attempt to 
describe their actions, rather than venture 
to recapitulate them. But, Sir, this Mes- 
sage from the Crown not only alludes to 
the triumphant services of Viscount Har- 
dinge and of Lord Gough in the late vic- 
torious campaign of the Sutlej; but it also 
states that Her Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to recommend this House to adopt 
such measures as will enable Her Majesty 
to confer upon them some signal mark of 
Her favour for their distinguished services 
upon other occasions. Perhaps, then, the 
House will permit me to allude to those 
services which Viscount Hardinge and Lord 
Gough have performed for their country in 
other campaigns than the recent one upon 
the banks of the Sutlej. Her Majesty has 
been graciously pleased, in return for all 
those services, to confer the honour of the 
British Peerage on Viscount Hardinge and 
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Lord Gough; and Her Majesty now invites 
the House of Commons to make the provi- 
sion usually made on similar occcasions. [ 
find it necessary, therefore, to state to the 
House, not merely the services performed 
by those officers on the late occasions, but 
those also by which, on former ones, they 
have sustained the honour and glory of the 
British name, and the interests of their 
country. It is now forty-eight years since 
my noble, gallant, and distinguished Friend, 
Viscount Hardinge, entered the British ser- 
vice; and in the course of his long military 
career it has been the good fortune of my 
gallant Friend to be present at numerous ac- 
tionsin the Peninsula—at Roleica,atVimiera 
(where he was wounded), and, under the 
command of that most gallant, distingush- 
ed, and lamented officer, Sir John Moore, 
during the retreat to Corunna, and at the 
battle of Corunna. At the battle of Co- 
runna, at an early period of his life, Cap- 
tain Hardinge was near Sir John Moore 
when that gallant officer received his death- 
wound upon the field. Of Lord Hardinge 
it is said, by the eloquent historian of the 
Peninsular campaign, when describing the 
battle of Corunna, that Captain Hardinge, 
a staff officer, who was near Sir John 
Moore, attempted to take off his sword, 
part of the belt of which had entered the 
deep wound in his shoulder made by the 
cannon shot by which he was struck; that 
Captain Hardinge proposed to Sir John to 
unbuckle the sword, that the torment it 
contributed to cause might be relieved; but 
that Sir John Moore stopped him with this 
affecting speech, ‘‘ It is as well as it is. 
I had rather it should go out of the field 
with me.”’ The historian adds that, in 
this manner, so becoming a soldier, Sir 
John Moore was borne from the field, re- 
fusing to part with his sword in the moment 
of death. After the battle of Corunna Sir 
H. Hardinge was present at the passage of 
the Douro, at the battle of Busaco, in the 
lines of Torres Vedras, at the battle of 
Albuera, at the three sieges of Badajoz, 
at the siege and capture of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, at Salamanca, at Vittoria, where he 
was severely wounded, at Pampeluna, at 
the battles of the Pyrenees, at Nivelle, at 
Nive, and at Orthez. The House will re- 
member that my gallant Friend was at 
Ligny, two days before the battle of Wa- 
terloo, and he was only prevented from 
taking his share in that great action by 
the severe wounds he received at the battle 
of Ligny. This House cannot forget what 
a distinguished part my gallant Friend 
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took in the battle of Albuera; and it is 
possible that he learned in that action what 
confidence could be justly placed in the 
desperate valour of British soldiers. It is 
08 pe even that the recollection of the 

attle of Albuera, and of the change in 
the fortunes of that day, accomplished 
chiefly through the valour of the British 
infantry, may have induced my gallant 
Friend to persevere under all discourage- 
ments in his latter and equally glorious 
battles, and to place a just and never dis- 
appointed confidence in the enduring valour 
of the British troops. The same gallant 
historian to whom I have referred, speaking 
of the battle of Albuera, states that there 
were many circumstances which might 
have made the most gallant men in the 
British army despond, and, referring to a 
period of the fight when an attack was 
made upon a French division posted on an 
eminence formidable for the purpose of de- 
fence, he says— 

“* Myers was killed; Cole himself, and Colonels 
Ellis, Blakeney, and Hawkshawe fell, badly wound- 
ed, and the whole brigade, ‘ struck by the iron 
tempest, reeled and staggered like sinking ships.’ 
« Suddenly recovering, however,’ says Colonel Na- 
pier, in strains of sublime military eloquence, 


* they closed on their terrible enemy ; and then was 
seen with what a strength and majesty the British 


soldier fights. In vain did Soult by voice and ges- 
ture animate his Frenchmen ; in vain did the har- 
diest veterans, extricating themselves from the 
crowded column, sacrifice their lives to gain time 
and space for the mass to open out on such a fair 
field; in vain did the mass itself bear up, and, 
fiercely striving, fire indiscriminately on friends 
and foes, while the horsemen hovering on the 
flanks, threatened to charge the advancing line. 
Nothing could stop that astonishing infantry. No 
sudden burst of undisciplined valour; no nervous 
enthusiasm weakened the stability of their order: 
their flashing eyes were bent on the dark columns 
in their front; their measured tread shook the 
ground; their dreadful volleys swept away the 
head of every formation; their deafening shouts 
overpowered the dissonant cries that broke from 
all parts of the tumultuous crowd, as foot by foot, 
and with a horrid carnage, it was driven by the in- 
cessant vigour of the attack to the furthest edge 
of the hill. In vain did the French reserves, join- 
ing with the struggling multitude, endeavour to 
sustain the fight; their efforts only increased the 
irremediable confusion, and the mighty mass, at 
length giving way like a loosened cliff, went head- 
long down the ascent.’” 

This is a description worthy of the scene ; 
a description that could only have been 
written by a man of great eloquence, and 
of great experience in the art of war. But 
the historian proceeds :— 

“The rain flowed after in streams discoloured 
with blood, and 1,500 unwounded men, the rem- 
nant of 6,000 unconquerable British soldiers, 
stood triumphant on the fatal hill!” 
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Sir, it was the recollection of such an exploit, 
it was the experience of such desperate va- 
lour, that, I have no doubt, induced Sir H. 
Hardinge and Sir H. Gough never to de- 
spond, whatever might be the disparity of 
numbers, and the skill and valour of their 
opponents; but, relying on the energy of 
the British infantry they had under their 
command, they felt assured of the ultimate 
success of their arms. So much for the 
services of my gallant Friend Sir H. Har- 
dinge. As I said before, he has now com- 
pleted forty-eight years of military service. 
The career of that other gallant officer 
whom Her Majesty has elevated to the 
British Peerage has not been less distin- 
guished. For fifty-two years has Lord 
Gough served in the British army; and no 
one would have supposed from the vigour, 
the energy, and the heroism of his conduct, 
that fifty-two years of active service could 
have passed over his head, Sir Hugh 
Gough was at the capture of the Cape of 
Good Hope, at the attack on Porto Rico, 
and at the capture of Surinam. During 
the Peninsular war he commanded the 87 th 
Regiment at Talavera, where he was se- 
verely wounded; he was present at Barossa, 
at Vittoria, at Nivelle, where he was also 
severely wounded; at the sieges of Cadiz 
and at Tarifa. During the period of Eu- 
ropean peace he had still an opportunity 
of distinguishing himself in his country’s 
service—an opportunity he never neg- 
lected. He commanded the British army 
at Canton, and directed nearly all the ope- 
rations in China. He was with the right 
wing of the army of Gwalior, which fought 
and gained the battle of Maharajpore. These 
are the services rendered by that gallant 
officer previous to the late campaign on 
the Sutlej, where he was Commander in 
Chief of the army. It would be presump- 
tuous in me to attempt to do justice to his 
signal services. I believe he is known to 
the British army as a man of the most 
heroic valour, and that his valour and skill 
inspire confidence in all those whom he 
commands. I will not speak merely of his 
valour and his skill: these are admitted by 
all who are acquainted with the history of 
our Peninsular and Indian wars. But, I 
must take this opportunity of placing upon 
record an instance of his devotion to the 
service of his country, which he, probably, 
little thought would ever be mentioned 
within the walls of Parliament, but which 
I conceive to be at least as honourable to 
him as any services he has rendered in the 
field. After the termination of the Chinese 
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campaign, Lord Gough was nominated to the 
command of the forees in Madras. It was 
thought expedient, at a period subsequent to 
his nomination to this eommand, that the 
military and civil command should be united 
in the hands of one person—that person 
having the advantage of previous personal 
communication with Her Majesty ’sservants. 
Lord Tweeddale was selected for the go- 
vernment of Madras ; and, as I have said, 
it being thought desirable in the cireum- 
stances in which that presidency was then 
_ placed to unite the military and civil com- 
mands, Lord Tweeddale superseded Lord 
Gough in the military command. That 
was a severe trial to a British officer—to 
one who had just been victorious in China. 
Now, what was the answer returned by 
Lord Gough to the Commander in Chief on 
its being intimated to him that the public 
service required the union of the two com- 
mands? Many officers would have felt 
deeply mortified; but I consider the answer 
of Lord Gough to be so honourable to him, 
and to set so striking an example of what 
is the duty of a British soldier under such 
circumstances as I have mentioned, that I 
have determined to read to the House the 
letter written by the gallant officer on that 
oceasion :— 
“ Head-quarter ship Marion, off Nankin, 
Sept. 15, 1842. 


“My Lord—I have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of your Lordship’s letter of the 30th of 
April. However mortifying it may be to me to 
find myself deprived of the appointment to which 
I had los so graciously nominated, I beg to as- 


sure your Lordship that I bow without repining 
“db Banial 





to any measure that may be 
to the interests of my country. To serve that 
country in the higher walks of a profession which 
T entered as a child, I came to India, and especi- 
ally to China, and I trust your Lordship will 
believe, that while my Sovereign considered my 
services useful, they were, as they ever shall be, 
freely, and, I hope, energetically rendered; but 
when they are no longer required, or when the 
public exigencies in such an important portion of 
our foreign possessions as Madras are deemed to 
clash with my individual advantage, I hope I may 
say that I am one of the last men in the army who 
would not readily sacrifice self-interest. My gra- 
cious Sovereign’s unsolicited nomination of me 
to the chief command at Madras was received by 
me with thankfulness ; and whenever for the fur- 
therance of Her Majesty’s service it became ex- 
pedient to place another in that situation, whether 
in a single or conjoint capacity, I should not have 
wished my private interests to stand in the way 
of the public good. That I feel rather disappointed 
Icannot deny; but I am not the less grateful to 
my Sovereign for Her gracious kindness towards 
me, or the less sincerely and warmly thankful to 
your Lordship for the renewed proof of kind con- 
sideration which your letter conveys. With the 
earnest and anxious prayer that the union of the 
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civil government and military command at Mad- 
ras may fully meet the expectations of the Go- 
vernmeat—I have, &c., 

“H. Govan, Lieutenant-General, 


“ Commanding Expeditionary Land Force.” 
This, in my opinion, is one of the most 
ereditable letters ever written by a military 
man, and proved, I think, that the writer 
was worthy of a higher trust than that of 
Commander at Madras. I trust that these 
instances of apparent self-sacrifice and of 
devotion to the true interests of the mili- 
tary service will ever meet with their just 
rewards ; and though Sir Hugh Gough, 
when he wrote that letter never contem- 
plated that a consequence of this might 
be his appointment to the chief eom- 
mand in India, yet I rejoice that such a 
noble devotion to the public service was 
followed by a reward to which he has 
proved himself to be fully entitled. Having 
thus attempted briefly to recount the 
services rendered by these distinguished 
men previous to the late campaign, I have 
said enough to show that the proposition 
which I shall submit to the House is not 
only justified by recent services, but by a 
long career of military exertion and glory. 
The proposal which I shall make may not 
be one commensurate with their merits, 
but I feel it to be of the utmost importance, 
that a proposal so made should command 
the unanimous assent of the House. I 
am perfectly certain that it would be 
more agreeable to my gallant Friend, Lord 
Hardinge, and to that other distinguished 
officer, whose personal acquaintance I have 
not the honour to enjoy—I am sure that it 
would be more acceptable to their feelings 
that the Minister of the Crown should 
make a proposition so reasonable and mo- 
derate that it should command universal 
assent, rather than one that might possibly 
lead to controversy. I shall propose that 
the annual sum of 3,0002. be granted to 
Her Majesty out of the Consolidated Fund, 
to be settled in the most beneficial manner 
on Lord Hardinge and the two next sur- 
viving heirs male of his body. I shall pro- 
pose also to follow precedents, whic I 
think it is desirable to observe in respect 
to the rewards of these military services, 
in order that there may not be the possi- 
bility of inviting a contrast. Adopting, 
then, these precedents as far as practicable, 
I shall propose that the sum of 2,0001. a 
year be granted to Lord Gough and to the 
two next surviving heirs male of his bddy. I 
have reason to believe—and it would not be 
proper to withhold the knowledge from this 
House—that the East India Company, most 
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wisely and properly, in my opinion, are anx- 
ious to mark their sense of the services ren- 
dered by Lord Hardinge and Lord Gough, 
by making every provision for those distin- 
guished men which the charter of the India 
Company enables them to do. I believe, 
that without some legislative sanction, and 
the assent of the Crown, the East India 
Company cannot make any provision or al- 
lowances to the heirs of any one who has 
rendered services in India; but the India 
Company are most desirous of making a 
liberal provision for Lord Hardinge and 
Lord Gough during their lives. In that 
case, though on the present occasion I 
shall feel it my duty to propose the vote in 
the usual form—namely, that provision be 
made from the 28th of April for Lord Har- 
dinge and Lord Gough and their two next 
heirs male, yet in case the India Company 
should take that course which would be 
most becoming to them, and consistent 
with that liberality which they have always 
evinced in rewarding services rendered in 
India, and should make provision for life 
for those two distinguished individuals, 
then it will be perfectly competent in the 
House, during the progress of the Bill, to 


permit the East India Company to have 
the honour of allotting to Lord Hardinge 
and Lord Gough for their lives whatever 
provision the Company may deem suitable 
to their brilliant services ; and in that case 
the grant of the House of Commons, so far 
as those two illustrious individuals are con- 


cerned, would not take place. I am most 
anxious that there should be a deep convic- 
tion on the part of the House that the pro- 
posal I make is so moderate as to command 
unanimous assent. After the account which 
I have given of the services of these two 
distinguished and gallant individuals, I 
believe that such will be the feeling of the 
House; and being fully confident in the mo- 
deration of my proposal, and in the libe- 
rality of the House of Commons, I now 
move— 

“That the annual sum of 3,000/. be granted 
to Her Majesty, out of the Consolidated Fund 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the said Annuity to commence from the 
28th day of April, 1846, and to be settled in 
the most beneficial manner upon Lieutenant Ge- 
neral Henry Viscount Hardinge, and the two 
next surviving heirs male of the body of the 
said Henry Viscount Hardinge.” 

Lorp FRANCIS EGERTON: I have 
hitherto, for what I considered good rea- 
sons, but I must say at the sacrifice of my 
own inclinations, remained silent when the 
services of our Indian army have been 
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brought under the notice of the House. I 
was so when the vote of thanks for the re- 
cent victories was unanimously adopted, for I 
felt that any expressions of mine could but 
weaken the effect of the eloquence so hap- 
pily displayed by my right hon. Friend. I 
felt still more strongly that anything I had 
to offer must diminish the effect of that 
sanction from professional authority which 
these meritorious services obtained else- 
where, when the laudari a laudato was so 
happily illustrated. The opinion the House 
has manifested is now upon record, and 
must remain there as long as history re- 
tains the name of that great master of the 
art of war who has borne testimony to the 
successful exertions of his pupils, and has 
thus afforded them their proudest and their 
best reward. The same feeling of self- 
distrust would induce me on this occasion 
to give my silent but hearty concurrence 
in the present most reasonable and mode- 
rate proposal, if I were not at this moment 
under an influence I cannot control, to ex- 
press my earnest desire that it may be pos- 
sible to introduce into the category of reward 
another distinguished name—-that of the 
conqueror of Aliwal. Putting aside for a 
moment, and as far as it is possible, the 
consideration of other victories, I believe 
that we must go to the annals of Sir Henry 
Smith’s great master in the military art 
for a specimen of such a felicitous combi- 
nation of foresight and strategy which ren- 
dered his achievement so teres atque rotun- 
dus, if I may so apply the expression. We 
must look not merely to the apparent 
success of the enemy at the ford of Hure- 
kee, but go further back, and do justice to 
the wise calculation which, even through 
the semblance of temporary discomfiture, 
amid insecure allies and barbarous foes, 
could look forward with calm confidence 
and resolute patience to that great victory 
which he subsequently achieved. It has 
fellen to the lot of scarcely any individual 
to pass through so long and so unostenta- 
tious a career, and to terminate it by a re- 
sult so judicious in its conduct, so brilliant 
in its execution, and so important in its 
consequences. It has received the great 
reward of the thanks of Parliament; and I 
must say, that while speaking, I feel the 
inconvenience and embarrassment that may 
ensue if Gentlemen come forward with 
claims founded on high services, but es- 
timated by personal regard and private 
friendship. On this account, if I had the 
slightest acquaintance with Sir Henry 
Smith, or even with his friends —if I 
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even knew the features of his countenance 
through any other medium than a wood- 
cut in the Jllustrated News, I would not 
have stood forward in his behalf on the 
present occasion. I am aware, that in so 
doing I am treading upon delicate ground. 
It has been not seldom said, that it is sel- 
dom wise to venture without authority to 
make reference to the private circumstances 
of an individual; but when a soldier has 
gone through such a series of successful 
services, who has taken more towns than, 
with my imperfect recollection, I can count 
upon my fingers, it may be to his credit to 
say that he is richer in honours than in 
wealth; but it would be more to the credit 
of his country to say that his wealth has 
increased with his honours. No church- 
plate has been squeezed into his portman- 
teau—no contributions have been raised by 
him, and all the precious metal he possesses 
consists of the medals that decorate his uni- 
form. I am even afraid that he has made 
a partial sacrifice of these: that a part of 
his baggage carried in advance has been 
lost, and that his Waterloo medal has not 
escaped the calamity. Upon these grounds 
—and, without venturing to trouble the 
House further, I beg leave to express my 


regret if it turn out impossible that Sir 
Henry Smith should be included in some 
practical demonstration of the gratitude of 
his country. I am disposed to think, at all 
events, that the House will hardly consider 
its own views of liberality satisfied in such 


a case. It will hardly consider its own 
views of distributive justice satisfied, if, 
when these subjects are under discussion, 
something be not done in practical acknow- 
ledgment of such indisputable claims. The 
claims to which my right hon. Friend has 
adverted are beyond all praise of mine; 
and I will only allow myself to say that long 
acquaintance, esteem, and friendship for 
the Governor General of India give me 
additional gratification in concurring in the 
proposal before the House; and I conclude 
with an earnest prayer that these good, 
brave, and distinguished men may long live 
to enjoy the honours and rewards they re- 
ceive from their Sovereign and their coun- 
try. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: On a former occa- 
sion I cordially seconded the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite when he proposed the 
thanks of the House to these illustrious com- 
manders ; and I should, therefore, scarcely 
have thought it necessary to say a word 
now, had it not been for what has just 
fallen from the noble Lord, which makes 
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it incumbent on me to notice the principle 
on which the House of Commons proceeds 
in votes of this nature. No doubt Sir 
Henry Smith is a most distinguished officer; 
no doubt the services he has performed are 
most eminent; but let us look at those of 
Lord Hardinge and Lord Gough in early 
life, on which the right hon. Baronet has 
dilated ; let us look at the devoted services 
of many other officers who have conquered 
and perchance fallen in the cause of their 
country, at those of Sir Thomas Picton, 
for instance, and yet have received no 
pecuniary reward. I must own I think it 
advisable that the House of Commons 
should not be the originator of such proposi- 
tions. The whole of the services of Lords 
Hardinge and Gough, detailed by the right 
hon. Baronet, previous to the late victories 
in India, were passed over unmarked by 
any vote for sums of money or annui- 
ties; still they were most distinguished 
men, and everybody must have felt grate- 
ful for the parts they acted at Albuera, 
and for the services that Barossa witnessed. 
I think the best course we can pursue is, 
to leave entirely to the Crown the dispen- 
sation of honours for military and naval 
services. When the Crown, in the opinion 
of this House, has fitly and properly be- 
stowed the honours it has in its power to 
give, consisting of a Peerage, enabling the 
possessor of it to sit in the House of Lords, 
and to transmit the title to his descendants, 
the Minister comes down and asks us to 
consent to a grant competent to the sup- 
port of the honour of the peerage; it then 
becomes our concern to consider, and, if 
we see reason, to assent to the grant ; and 
this course is attended with this advan- 
tage—first, the Crown, as the fountain of 
honour, rewards the military and naval 
claims of those who in fact are its servants; 
and next, there is this check upon the im- 
proper bestowal of honours, from private 
favour or any other undue motive, that this 
House may refuse to concede the grant 
required at his hands, and object to carry 
into effect the corrupt wishes of the Minis- 
ter. This I state as the general principle; 
but with respect to Lord Hardinge and 
Lord Gough, as no man can doubt for a 
moment the fitness of making a Viscount 
of’ the one and a Baron of the United 
Kingdom of the other, by the exercise of 
the Royal prerogative, so we shall be most 
willing to concur in the grant required at 
our hands. Not having heard until now 
what was to be the proposition of Ministers, 
but, thinking it most just and reasonable, 
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I am prepared at once to concur init. I 
presume that the subject has been duly 
considered by the Government of which the 
right hon. Baronet is the head; and I have 
heard nothing from him, or from any other 
Member, which induces me to object to 
the vote. It is far better to say so at 
once, and pjainly, than to give a silent and 
cold acquiescence. I think that Ministers 
have fixed upon the proper amount, and I 
have the greatest readiness in expressing 
my entire concurrence in the discretion 
that has been exercised. When the noble 
Lord asks that votes should be taken for 
other distinguished officers, I must reply 
that if the Crown had sent down a Message 
to this House to confer a reward upon 
them, I should be quite ready to take the 
subject into consideration. No such mes- 
sage has been received regarding Sir Henry 
Smith, although I agree with the noble 
Lord that he has rendered most important 
services in the course of his military opera- 
tions. It is not for me to express a desire 
which I must say, differing from the noble 
Lord, does not properly belong to Members 
of this House. On the general subject of 
India, I may be permitted to add that I 
am most gratified by the intelligence re- 
cently received, and that I trust the bril- 
liant encounters recognized by our thanks 
will be succeeded by achievements of a 
different kind, which the courage, capacity, 
and resolution of Lord Hardinge give me 
confidence he will not fail to accomplish. 
I trust that he will display equal vigilance, 
wisdom, foresight, and moderation, in the 
settlement of the affairs committed to his 
charge; and although these victories of 
peace may be less brilliant, and accom- 
panied by fewer laurels than those by 
which he has been lately crowned, they are 
not less difficult, not less embarrassing, 
and do not less require the exertion of the 
best faculties of the mind and heart than 
the victories of war, for the attainment of 
which he has been recently engaged. For 
these reasons I cordially concur in the pro- 
position of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. ROEBUCK, after what had just 
fallen from the noble Lord, rose with fear, 
lest he might hazard, not the honour, but 
the reward that was due to gallantry and 
skill unsurpassed in any transactions con- 
nected with war in India. Need he say, 
that he referred to one whose name was to 
be found in the chronicles of British glory 
—he meant Sir C. Napier, who had seen 
fifty years’ service, and had added a king- 
dom to our Indian empire, with the least 
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possible expenditure of blood ? Yet nobody 
but one so humble as himself had men- 
tioned his name. He could have wished 
that ‘‘the fountain of honour,’’ as it was 
ealled, had flowed towards that gallant 
officer. Agreeing that the House ought 
not to interfere in the bestowal of honours, 
yet, as they were in fact conferred by the 
advice of the Minister, whatever might be 
the form, the suggestion of the noble Lord 
was to be regarded as made to the Minister; 
and, without wishing to insitute any invi- 
dious comparison of merits, and with no 
feeling of jealousy or envy at the distine- 
tions conferred upon others, yet conceiving 
that there was a name in every way de- 
serving from the country a meed not yet 
bestowed, by long service, and skill, and 
integrity, and actual benefit conferred, he 
did hope that some means might be taken 
that it should not appear as if a slur were 
were about to be cast upon the conqueror 
of Scinde by passing over his services. 
This mere mention of his name might pos- 
sibly do him some service. But now a 
word as to the future. He hoped that 
while the noble Member for London (Lord 
J. Russell) spoke of ‘‘ moderation’’ in the 
future councils of Lord Hardinge, there 
might not be an overdoing of moderation. 
Our Indian dominions had, unfortunately, 
been distinguished hitherto by a sort of 
double government, a real government of 
the East India Company, and a sham gi- 
vernment of native princes. We had the 
Mogul until that pageant was obliged to be 
swept away; and there was the Nizam 
still. If we were to have any fresh terri- 
tory at all, let it be taken at once in the 
name of England—let there be no taking 
under the name of a sham sovereign. 
When the Treaties should be upon the 
Table, he, if no one else did, would endea- 
vour to found some Motion which should 
compel the adoption of this principle of 
straightforwardness in our Government in 
India. If the Sikhs, for crossing the Sut- 
lej, were to be punished by our taking pos- 
session of their territory, it ought to be in 
open day, and in the name of the people of 
England. He had said two or three years 
ago in the House, that we should be pos- 
sessors of Scinde and the Punjaub; we 
were so in reality now; let us be so in open 
day, and without any sham pretence of 
“* moderation.”’ 

Mr. HOGG felt, that if hon. Members 
were to enumerate the names of those who 
had been distinguished for a long course of 
military service and glory in India, this 
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debate would be very greatly prolonged ; 
and even confining the commemoration to 
those who had distinguished themselves in 
the recent campaign, he could offer a 
goodly list of names which every one would 
own to have merited reward ; but the in- 
convenience of this course had been strongly 

ointed out by the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell), and it certainly would place the 
Minister in rather an invidious and painful 
position if hon. Members upon these ocea- 
sions suggested names, and left upon the 
mind of the public, and perhaps of the in- 
dividuals themselves, an impression that 
their services had not been duly appre- 
ciated. For himself, he did not propose 
to enter into the details of these victories, 
but rose to state what were the intentions 
of the East India Company. Before doing 
this, however, he was naturally anxious, on 
account of Lord Hardinge and Lord Gough. 
that it should be known to the House and 
to the country that no suggestion or com- 
munication, direct or indirect, had passed 
between the Government and the East 
India Company with reference to the pre- 
sent grants. It must not be imagined for 
a moment that there was any understand- 
ing between them that the company were 
to provide for those gallant officers during 
their lives, and the Government for their 
families. It was his pleasing duty, as 
Chairman, to make to the Court of Di- 
rectors the suggestion of what should be 
done ; and he found that there was not a 
single member of the Court who would not 
have been ready to originate such a propo- 
sition; and after he had gathered the 
opinion of his Colleagues as to the services 
of these distinguished men, and the man- 
ner in which they ought to be rewarded, 
he made a communication to the Govern- 
ment ; but the grants now proposed were 
of course the spontaneous proposal of the 
Government. Now, the Company had no 
means of bestowing honours; they could 
only reward public officers by a strong ex- 
pression of gratitude and thanks, and by a 
pecuniary grant. The proper way to mark 
the sense of personal service was by a pen- 
sion ; this marked personal service much 
better than a grant of money. Accord- 
ingly, on Wednesday last, he had the 
honour of proposing, which was carried 
unanimously by the Court, that a pension 
of 5,0001. a year be granted to Viscount 
Hardinge during his natural life, to com- 
mence from the period when our troops 
arrived under the walls of Lahore ; and a 
pension of 2,000/. a year to Lord Gough, 
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for his natural life, commencing at the 
same period. These pensions were granted 
irrespective of the Peerages; it was the 
duty of the company to reward the great 
services performed by these distinguished 
individuals—it was for the House and for 
the country to look to the due maintenance 
and independence of the Pegrage; and 
therefore the suggestion of the right hon. 
Baronet seemed quite fair and proper, that 
when the matter came before the House in 
a further stage, the provision made by the 
Company should be taken into considera- 
tion. Undoubtedly it was not the desire 
of those distinguished individuals them- 
selves that there should be anything ap- 
proaching prodigality ; and he hoped it 
would be considered becoming liberality on 
the part of the Company that these pen- 
sions should be granted, the Minister of 
the Crown looking to it that there was a 
provision adequate for maintaining the 
honour and station of a Peer enjoying a 
seat in the Upper House. With respect to 
Lord Gough, this was the first instance of 
the Company’s granting a pension to a 
Commander in Chief ; it would not be the 
less acceptable on that account; but the 
names of those two distinguished men had 
been so united throughout the operations, 
they had been so associated together, they 
had shown such instances of devotion to 
the public service, regardless of their own 
feelings and interests, and looking only to 
the interests of the public, that it would 
have been a painful duty to be called to 
propose a grant to the one, and omit all 
mention of the other. He was happy to 
say, that in the Court of Directors the 
grant to Lord Gough was as unanimously 
voted as that to Lord Hardinge. These 
grants would have to be confirmed by two 
general Courts of Proprietors, and a notice 
of fourteen days must be given before as- 
sembling the Court ; but he knew the con- 
stitution of that body, and their desire to 
reward merit so well, that he anticipated 
with confidence the same unanimity there. 
There was an Act of Parliament which 
would prevent the Governor General from 
accepting any pension in addition to his 
salary : that was never intended to be the 
meaning of the Act, but such was its con- 
struction ; but he hoped for the ready con- 
sent of the House to a provision exempting 
Lord Hardinge from the operation of that 
restrictive clause, and permitting him to 
receive the pension in addition to his salary 
as Governor General. There never went 
out a Governor General who evinced a 
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greater desire for peace than did Lord 
Hardinge in the commencement of his 
career, or who, when hostilities were forced 
upon him, acted with greater valour and 
determination. It was to be trusted, that 
he would be enabled to devote the rest of 
his administration to the development of 
the resources of that great country, and 
that he might long live to advance the 
social happiness and welfare of its people. 
Sir C. NAPIER begged to assure the 
House that no man more heartily rejoiced 
than himself at the honours and rewards 
which had been conferred upon Lord 
Hardinge and Lord Gough. He did not 
think that any man, be he soldier or sailor, 
would grudge those gallant officers the re- 
wards which had been announced to be in 
store for them; and it was a proud thing to 
think that, after a peace of thirty years, 
the blood which ran in the veins of the 
British soldiers of the Peninsula, ran as 
warmly as ever it did. He must agree 
with the noble Lord opposite (Lord F. 
Egerton) in thinking that a sufficient re- 
ward had not been conferred upon that 
gallant officer Sir Henry Smith. With but 
12,000 men he defeated an army greatly 
superior to him in force, in the most gallant 
manner that ever such an exploit was per- 
formed. When one read an account of 
Sir Henry Smith’s action at Aliwal, and 
the maneeuvres which he went through, in 
order to relieve Loodianah, it was impos- 
sible not feel impressed with the sense of 
the very great value of which his services 
had been to the country. He knew it was 
a general feeling that when an officer was 
detached in command of a force by the 
Commander-in-Chief, the officer sodetached 
was not entitled toa reward. It must be 
remembered, however, that Nelson was not 
a Commander-in-Chief when he was de- 
tached by Lord St. Vincent with a squad- 
ron, and fought the battle of the Nile, for 
which he was rewarded with a Peerage. 
He was most unwilling to enter into any 
remarks upon the observations made by 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath 
with respect to his (Sir C. Napier’s) ‘own 
relative; but he did not think that he should 
do his duty towards his gallant relative if he 
did not say that, in his opinion, that gallant 
officer had not received the reward to which 
he was entitled. It was a most remark- 
able thing that scarcely had the despatches 
of Sir Henry Hardinge and Sir Hugh 
Gough arrived in this country, announcing 
the result of the first battle with the Sikhs, 


when the right hon. Baronet immediately 
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came down to the House and asked for a 
vote of thanks for them. The right hon. 
Baronet did the same when the despatches 
informing the Government of the second 
battle arrived; and every Gentleman knew 
with what enthusiasm those votes of thanks 
were passed by the House. But when they 
looked back to the manner in which his 
gallant relative was treated, they would 
find that a very different line of conduct 
was pursued. He did not receive a vote of 
thanks for one year after the news of his 
victory arrived in this country; and he re- 
membered that when he spoke to the right 
hon. Baronet on the subject, he was told 
that it would be better to wait until his 
gallant relative had done something more. 
That brave officer, with only 2,000 men, 
attacked 24,000 of the enemy, in a strong 
position, and yet, in spite of the inferiority 
of his numbers, he obtained one of the 
most brilliant victories on record. He 
afterwards, with 5,000 men, defeated 
36,000 of the enemy ; and, nevertheless, 
he remained a twelvemonth without having 
received the thanks of the House, and 
was afterwards only rewarded by a red 
ribbon being put round his neck and 
shoulder. 

Sir R. INGLIS said, that his single 
object in rising to address tle House, was 
to express a hope that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would not, as his right hon. 
Friend had stated, give to the East India 
Company the honour of first rewarding 
Lord Hardinge and Lord Gough. He 
could not but think that it was somewhat 
shabby to deprive this country of the glory 
and privilege of rewarding its gallant de- 
fenders in their lifetime. Would any hon. 
Gentleman rise in his place and say that 
the cumulative pension would be more than 
an equivalent and just reward for the ser- 
vices which had been rendered? He ap- 
prehended that there would not be found 
on either side of the House any individual 
who would make such a statement. After 
all, the amount proposed to be saved was 
so inconsiderable, looking to the period of 
life at which each of these distinguished 
officers had arrived, that he could not but 
think that we ought not to surrender to 
any other body that which was the dis- 
tinguishing prerogative of the House of 
Commons. If, therefore, it were possible 
to make the grants which had been pro- 
posed by the right hon. Baronet irrespec- 
tive of any other grant made by any other 
body, he should have greater satisfaction 
in voting for them, than if they were made 
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contingent upon pensions granted by the 
East India Company. 

Mr. HUME declared that it gave him 
great satisfaction to concur in the votes 
proposed. It was not often that he con- 
curred in votes of this kind; but, setting 
entirely aside the gallant achievements of 
Lord Hardinge, no officer in his time had 
stood before the public a greater advocate 
for peace and moderation, and on that 
ground he was very anxious to see this 
country confer a liberal reward. He could 
easily conceive what inducements an officer 
in his situation had to continue the war, 
and take possession of that which might 
be productive of great individual benefit to 
him. The speedy manner in which he 
brought to a conclusion the hostilities there, 
deserved from the Company and the Govern- 
ment their highest thanks. Looking to 
what might have been the consequences of 
another campaign, he was on this ground 
extremely pleased to give this vote his sup- 
port. He could not but believe, that look- 
ing to the very small amount the grants 
would come to, compared with the great 
benefit derived, the Court of Directors 
might anticipate a unanimous vote from the 
Court of Proprietors. Although on many 
points objections might be taken, we must 
not look to individual points, but hold out to 
others a motive to follow in the same general 
career. Allusionhad beenmadeto Scinde; he 
trusted the subject of that conquest would 
be brought before the House, for one of the 
greatest benefits to this country, and an 
act honourable to the Government, would 
be the restitution of that kingdom to its 
lawful rulers. He had much satisfaction in 
hearing that the East India Company had 
adopted a mode by which the European 
privates who had most distinguished them- 
selves should be rewarded for their heroic 
conduct. He hoped they would also re- 
ward the native troops, on whom they placed 
so much dependence, and from whom they 
demanded such important services in these 
contests. In conclusion, he had much 
pleasure in stating that he entirely concur- 
red in the vote now before the House. 

Mr. M. GORE cordially concurred in 
the proposal which had been submitted by 
the right hon. Baronet, and observed that, 
whatever might be done by that House with 
tho view of raising to still greater splen- 
dour the deeds of the gallant officers whose 
claims were now before them, those deeds 
must ever live in the recollections of their 
grateful countrymen. Many Gentlemen 
must remember the circumstance that when 
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a Peerage was conferred on the immortal 
Nelson, some remarks were made from the 
Opposition side of the House that a rank 
sufficiently high had not been bestowed 
upon him on that occasion. Mr. Pitt re- 
plied that posterity would never stop to 
ask what was the rank in the Peerage 
which the services of such a man had earned. 
And in like manner, he thought that, what- 
ever the House might do, and whatever 
honours might be conferred on the two 
gallant officers, their names must ever be 
emblazoned on the page of history, and 
that from posterity they would receive a 
rich reward of gratitude and fame. But 
he had risen on the present occasion chiefly 
for the purpose of referring to certain 
points which, in his opinion, greatly en- 
hanced the merit of the victories gained by 
those distinguished officers, and which 
could not fail to be appreciated both by 
the House and the country. He referred 
not merely to the courage, not merely to 
the judgment and capacity which signalized 
their movements, and which had attracted 
the admiration, not only of all Europe, but 
of Asia; but he referred to the important 
results among eastern nations which must 
flow from the spirit of forbearance they 
had evinced after victory. If it was de- 
sirable that our influence should be ex- 
tended in the east, there could not be two 
opinions on this, that our conquests there 
should be the means of disseminating Chris- 
tianity among the people who fell under 
our sway. It would not, he hoped, be 
thought too presumptuous to suppose that, 
as the march of the Roman legions pre- 
pared the way for the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity, so the march of our armies might 
also be such as to open up a course for the 
accomplishment of that great object in the 
east; and nothing, he believed, would tend 
so much to that important result as the 
spirit of such glorious examples in Chris- 
tian morals as had been exhibited on this 
occasion. He was sure that that example 
had not been lost upon the eastern na- — 
tions; but that it would induce in them the 
desire to be instructed in the principles of 
that religion which produced such salutary 
consequences. Nor did he know if ancient 
or modern history gave any scene so touch- 
ing as that in which the Governor General 
and the Commander in Chief, with unco- 
vered heads and on bended knees, returned 
to God thanks for the victory with which 
he had blessed their arms. Such exam- 
ples would not fail to produce the most 
favourable and salutary results among the 
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eastern nations; and he hoped that the 
ultimate effect would be that Christianity, 
though now little known among the inha- 
bitants of those immense regions, would 
soon expand into a full orb that would 
gladden the nations around with its radi- 
ance. The British soldiery, so long as they 
made the triumphs of war subservient to 
the preservation of peace, rendered impor- 
tant services to the world; and, in regard 
to India in particular, he trusted that the 
Government of that great Empire would 
turn their attention to the internal im- 
provement of its resources—that they would 
encourage the spread of education, and the 
cultivation of the arts of peace—that they 
would endeavour to foster its industry and 
trade—and thus fulfilling that noble des- 
tiny to which we were called by Provi- 
dence, erect the highest testimony that 
could be raised to the wisdom and good po- 
licy of the merchants of Britain—that they 
would do away with all those superstitions 
and injurious practices and views which 
hitherto had prevailed in the east, and 
show the eastern nations what was the 
true character of a British Government, by 
raising a monument of justice and benefi- 
cence which to a long and late posterity 
should hand down the fruits of the great- 
ness and glory of the British merchants. 
Captain LAYARD was sure there was 
not a soldier but would be delighted to 
hear of the honours conferred on Lord 
Hardinge and Lord Gough, chiefs under 
whom any soldier would be proud to serve. 
But he could not refrain from calling the 
attention of the House and the East India 
Company to the merits of those humble 
but deserving men who occupied the ranks. 
He trusted there was now a different feel- 
ing than formerly with regard to the Brit- 
ish soldier. The right hon. Baronet had 
shown what these men had performed in 
the Peninsular war as well as since, and 
he referrred particularly to the gallant con- 
duct of the troops at Albuera; but what 
record had those gallant men received who 
survived that action? The brave soldiery 
were, he contended, entitled to some me- 
morial of their country’s gratitude, some- 
thing to show that, while we remembered 
the chiefs, the armies which they com- 
manded were not forgotten. He was happy 
to learn that the men engaged in India 
were to have medals—a fact that would 
rejoice the heart of the soldier; but, in ad- 
dition, there was another gratification which 
could be conferred upon them, and that 
was, to give them the benefit of two years’ 
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services. When they remembered that 
there were now regiments in India which 
had been kept 24 years in that climate, they 
would see that the adoption of such a mode of 
reward would enable many of those soldiers, 
to whom they owed so much, to return at 
an earlier time than otherwise they would 
do to their friends. He trusted that the 
right hon. Baronet would take this into 
consideration. There was a feeling out of 
doors that enlistment was for too long a 
period, as it gave those men who had gone 
to India little opportunity of returning to 
their native country. He agreed with the 
hon. Member for Oxford that that House, 
in whatever decision it came to on the pre- 
sent occasion, should act entirely without 
regard to the East India Company; and he 
thought that the pension given by Parlia- 
ment, as well as by the East India Com- 
pany, would not be too much, but would 
indeed fall short of the meritorious services 
of these gallant officers. 

Mr. H. J. BAILLIE was understood to 
say, with reference to what had been 
dropped by certain Members as to Sir C. 
Napier, that that gallant officer had ob- 
tained 70,0007. prize money at the time 
he conquered Scinde. 

Sir DE L. EVANS was induced to ad- 
dress the House chiefly in consequence of 
the highly gratifying communication which 
had been made to the House by the hon. 
Member for Beverley, as to the resolution 
of the Court of Directors. He thought 
that when they had departed from their 
precedent in this instanee, he would not 
be presumptuous in drawing their atten- 
tion to the services of those other officers 
who had performed actions of great glory 
in this war, and which had been productive 
of the utmost advantage. In particular, 
he would refer to the services of Sir Henry 
Smith; and he trusted that they would 
not, since they had departed from prece- 
dent, consider that he was out of place in 
submitting such a proposal for their seri- 
ous deliberation. The hon. Member for 
Montrose had expressed his satisfaction at 
the change which had been recently made 
by the Court of Directors, in admitting 
British private soldiers to commissions in 
cases where they were found to merit 
them. He considered this to be a very 
important gain in the regulation of the 
service; and he must express the high 
gratification he had felt at the fact, that 
non-commissioned officers had been raised 
in British regiments to the rank of com- 
missioned officers. 
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Sm J. HANMER expressed his com- 


plete concurrence in the views thrown out 
by the hon. Baronet the Member for Ox- 
ford. He considered that if they were 
asked, as Members of the House of Com- 
mons, to concur in a vote that would en- 
able Viscount Hardinge and Lord Gough 
to support the honours of the Peerage, it 
would be more satisfactory that the pen- 
sion which that vote went to bestow should 
be given, notwithstanding any grant made 
by the East India Company. He was not 
aware of the circumstances of these noble 
Lords; but when he considered that in all 
likelihood they were like many other gal- 
lant officers, who began the world not with 
much wealth, he thought that the provi- 
sion which would be made, both by the 
House and the country, for the support of 
the families of the two noble Lords was 
not likely to be too great. 

Mr. HOGG begged to explain that the 
Court of Directors had come to the resolu- 
tion of raising non-commissioned British 
officers to the rank of ensigney unattach- 
ed, and on the recommendation of the 
Commander-in-Chief 1001. was to be given 
to each man so promoted, as outfit. They 
had also resolved, that from time to time, 
as occasion might arise for these men dis- 
tinguishing themselves, they should be ad- 
vanced through the other grades of promo- 
tion. With respect to the case of Sir H. 
Smith he might state that he well knew 
the distinguished service which that gal- 
lant officer had conferred, and so did the 
whole of the members of the East India 
Company. He had no wish to draw a 
distinction between the Commander-in- 
Chief and the other officers who had been 
engaged; but most certainly the latter 
were not deemed unworthy because the 
same honour was not conferred upon them. 
Sir H. Smith had been promoted to the 
staff of the army, and he might state that 
to be upon the staff of the Indian army 
was 5,000/. a year. Besides, that distin- 
guished officer might yet realize greater 
promotions still; might he not become the 
Commander-in-Chief ? Would his services 
not recommend him to the promotion to 
which he was entitled ? The proper way to 
reward a military man was to raise him in 
his profession. The moment they resolved 
to reward every great exploit with a grant 
of money, they would injure, he would 
even say degrade, the profession. He was 
sure that the Government and the East 
India Company would be glad to recognize, 
and bear in mind as the occasion required, 
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to reward in a fit and legitimate way, the 
many distinguished officers who had been 
brought under their notice. 

Si D. L. EVANS admitted that Sir 
H. Smith had got on the staff of the army, 
which was worth 5,000/., but the question 
was, how long would he remain on it? It 
was not usual for more than five years, 
Sir Henry had not before him the prospect 
of being Commander-in-Chief, as he did 
not hold the rank which could lead to that. 
He had been thirty years in the army be- 
fore he was raised to the rank of a general 
officer. As to the army being degraded 
by advances of money, commanding offi- 
cers had frequently considered themselves 
honoured by such advances. The merits 
of Sir H. Smith were peculiar. His rank 
was such that he was not eligible to the 
office of Commander-in-Chief; but he had 
achieved a victory of which any Comman- 
der-in-Chief might well be proud. He had 
not made the slightest allusion to a Peer- 
age in his former remarks. All he had 
ventured to say was, that he hoped the 
East India Company, having departed 
from their former precedents, would take 
into consideration his case as a very pe- 
culiar one. 

Mr. WILLIAMS could not agree in the 
doctrine that future generations should be 
taxed to pay pensions to the descendants 
of these general officers. As the Govern- 
ment proceeded on almost all occasions on 
precedent, he was surprised at their de- 
parture from precedent on the present oc- 
easion. On looking back to the officers 
who had done services to the country, he 
found that, with the exception of the Duke 
of Wellington, the allowance to third 
generations had not exceeded 2,0001. 
a-year. There were the cases of Lord 
Duncan, Lord Nelson, and Lord Aber- 
crombie, whose descendants had not more 
than 2,000/. a year settled upon them. He 
regretted the departure from precedent in 
this case the more, because to depart from 
precedent created feelings in the minds of 
the descendants of those distinguished offi- 
cers which could not be pleasant, and which 
were better avoided. With respect to Sir 
H. Smith, there were other means of re« 
ward, and of showing a proper sense of that 
gallant officer’s services; but two regi- 
ments had fallen vacant since those ser- 
vices took place, and he must say that it 
would have given universal satisfaction if 
one of them had been conferred on him. 
Another gallant officer who had gloriously 
distinguished himself in the most trying of 
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all positions in which an army could be 
placed, had scarcely been mentioned, he 
meant General Gilbert. However, Gene- 
ral Gilbert was in the service of the East 
India Company, and he trusted that they 
would not forget him. He did not wish to 
object altogether to these rewards; but he 
must say, that when he compared them 
with the rewards that been bestowed on 
Sir W. Nott, whose services had not been 
excelled by any other officer in the Com- 
dany’s service, he could not but regret 
that Sir W. Nott should only have had 
1,000. a year granted him by the East 
India Company. Sir W. Nott had left a 
family, as he understood, in straitened cir- 
cumstances. He was quite convinced that 
the hon. Director (Mr. Hogg), after the 
feeling which had been displayed in that 
House, and its determination to reward 
these two officers, would be willing to take 
into consideration the services of that dis- 
tinguished commander ; for, if they looked 
back to what he had done, and consi- 
dered the position in which our army was 
placed, and the position in which our Indian 
Empire was placed at the time when Sir 
W. Nott’s services were called for ; if they 
considered that an army had been annihi- 
jated, and that the feeling had been spread 
throughout India that there was at least 
one nation in the north of India that was 
indomitable by our arms, and that it was 
entirely by means of the ability and perse- 
verance of Sir W. Nott that that reverse 
was retrieved, his merits could hardly be 
too highly extolled. When the Governor 
General, at last, in spite of the opposition 
of the Court of Directors, gave authority 
to Sir W. Nott to march to Affghanistan, 
but upon his own responsibility, he ven- 
tured to say that such a power never before 
in modern warfare had been conferred upon 
a general. Sir W. Nott said that there 
was a deficiency of some things in his army, 
but he cheerfully marched, without hesitat- 
ing a moment, and with 6,000 men encoun- 
tered 40,000, and overthrew them. He 
retook the fortress of Ghuznee, for taking 
which Lord Keane received a Peerage and 
a pension of 3,0001. a year for two genera- 
tions. Sir W. Nott, then, and General 
Pollock traversed the country, and only 
abandoned it because such was the plea- 
sure of the East India Company. Surely 
these services ought not to be rewarded in 
what he must call the niggardly manner in 
which Sir W. Nott had been rewarded. It 
was very likely that he had been misin- 
formed; but if he had not been misinformed, 
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he trusted that the Government and the 
East India Company would reconsider their 
determination with respect to his family. 

Mr. HOGG should be very sorry if the 
East India Company were liable to the 
strictures which the hon. Gentleman had 
cast on their conduct with respect to Sir 
W. Nott. That gallant officer had been 
rewarded by the East India Company, and 
they did it in this way: after his return from 
Affghanistan, he was appointed resident at 
Lucknow, the most lucrative post in the 
gift of the Company, except a seat in 
Council, to which he would have inevitably 
have been appointed had it pleased Provi- 
dence to spare his life. General Pollock 
has been appointed to a seat in Council, 
which he enjoyed at the present moment. 
The emoluments of that situation were not 
less than 10,0001. a year. It must be re- 
collected that Sir W. Nott had returned to 
this country, not with the intention of per- 
manently remaining in this country. The 
East India Company had voted him a pen- 
sion of 1,000/. a year. He died not in af- 
fluent circumstances, it was true, but leay- 
ing a considerable sum to his widow, and 
legacies to each of his daughters. They 
had presented a memorial to the Directors 
of the East India Company, and, in con- 
formity to established usage, a pension was 
granted to each of the unmarried daugh- 
ters, and another to a grandson of Sir W. 
Nott, whose father had died in the service 
in limited circumstances. A pension had 
also been granted by the Company to his 
widow. It was painful to him (Mr. Hogg) 
to be driven to dilate on these cireum- 
stances; and he thought it was a pity that 
the hon. Gentleman did not inform himself 
of what had really been done by the Court 
of Directors before he brought so grave a 
charge against them, as that of neglecting 
the family and services of one of the most 
distinguished officers that had ever appeared 
in India, of whose services he could assure 
the House that the Directors were most 
deeply sensible. 

Mr. MORRIS could confirm the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for Coventry 
(Mr. Williams) with respect to the strait- 
ened circumstances of Sir W. Nott’s family. 
Of the pension of 1,000/. a year, only one 
quarter, he (Mr. Morris) believed, had been 
received by Sir W. Nott. His widow had 
received a pension of 3001. a year from 
the East India Company. Two hundred 
a year had also been granted by them to 
each of the unmarried daughters, but only 
as long as they remained single. _ One 
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hundred a year, had besides, been granted 
for the education of Sir W. Nott’s grand- 
son. He had by him a memorial from the 
family to the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel), requesting to be placed upon the 
pension list ; and he (Mr. Morris) trusted 
that the right hon. Baronet would see fit 
to comply with that prayer. 

Sir R. PEEL: Sir, the course of this 
debate has served strongly to show the 
policy of our leaving the consideration of 
these matters to the fountain of all honour. 
I adopted the usual course on this occasion. 
The Crown having conferred a Peerage on 
two individuals whose circumstances did 
not enable them to support the dignity, in 
pursuance of the usnal course I proposed 
to Parliament, as Minister of the Crown, 
that we should assist by a grant; but hav- 
ing done so, the debate has taken a course 
which has led to a review of the military 
services of almost all the gallant officers 
who have served in the late Indian cam- 
paigns. Reference has been made to 
Sir H. Smith; the mention of his name 
called up hon. Members to speak of the 
services of Sir C. Napier; then General 
Gibert was mentioned; and now the ser- 
vices of Sir W. Nott and General Pollock 
have been brought in review before the 
House. This being the case, the House 
must see how unfit we are to enter upon 
the discussion of these subjects, and of the 
rewards to which each officer is entitled, 
and the degree of merit which belongs 
to him. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Wil- 
liams) finds fault with the provision which 
I have proposed for the services of Lord 
Hardinge; because, he says, that there is 
no usage for granting more than 2,000I. a 
year to the descendants in the third gene- 
ration of officers who have been rewarded 
by Parliament. Sir, in the outset of my 
speech making this proposal to the House, 
I stated that it was my intention to ask 
nothing contrary to precedent, in order 
that we might come to an unanimous deci- 
sion on this occasion, The hon. Gentle- 
man is mistaken in what he states. Lord 
Amherst, for the conquest of Canada, was 
rewarded by a pension of 3,000/. a year; 
Lord Rodney had a grant of a pension of 
3,0007. a year for three lives, and not 
2,0001. a year merely. At that time the 
Irish Pension List was in existence, and 
Lord Rodney had only 2,000I. a year voted 
by Parliament from the funds of this coun- 
try ; the other 1,0001. a year being charged 
on the Irish establishment. Similar ar- 
rangements took place in the cases of Lord 
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Duncan and Lord St. Vincent. Therefore, 
when the hon. Gentleman said that only 
2,0007. a year had ever been granted to 
the descendants in the third generation of 
distinguished officers, he was in error. I 
will not say a word on the merits of these 
gallant officers. This is not a fit place to 
enter upon that discussion. I have already 
attempted to do justice to the merits of 
Sir H. Smith and the other officers who 
have been referred to; and I think that the 
feeling which was manifested by the House 
on that occasion proved that there was no 
indisposition among us to do justice to the 
very high merits of Sir H. Smith. I am 
sure I spared no effort to mark my sense 
of his services. The Crown, it must always 
be remembered, has the power to reward 
the survivors of a campaign whose services 
demand it; and the whole military patron- 
age of the Crown is available for such pur- 
poses, as has been shown in the instance 
of General Pollock and other distinguished 
officers. Sir, we have made the patronage 
of the Crown available to mark our sense 
of such services, and I have no doubt that 
Sir H. Smith will share that patronage as 
occasion occurs. Ona recent occasion who 
was sent for by the Governor General to 
take the post of second in command of the 
army of the Punjaub? It was Sir C. Na- 
pier. What higher honour than that could 
be conferred? He was sent for from Scinde 
to take that high post, which had been 
assigned to him by the Governor General. 
The circumstance of the termination of the 
war when he came up prevented that in- 
tention from being carried into effect ; but 
I mention this for the purpose of showing 
that the Crown has the power of rewarding 
distinguished services, and that there is no 
indisposition on the part of the Govern- 
ment to use that power. But when hon. 
Gentlemen are disposed to be so generous 
to the survivors, they must recollect that 
the Crown has had brought under its con- 
sideration the claims of those who died in 
the service. Sir R. Dick, Sir R. Sale, 
and General M‘Caskill all fell in the recent 
campaign. General M‘Caskill has left seven 
daughters; Sir R. Sale has left a family 
very inadequately provided for; Sir R. 
Dick has also left a family. 1 think that is 
enough to show what must be the number 
of such claims, made under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, and I think, also, that it is 
better to leave them to the bounty of the 
Crown, than deprive the Crown of that grace 
and favour of which, according to ancient 
usage, it is the proper fountain. I can 
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only further state, on the part of the Crown, 
that so far as the limited means at the dis- 
posal of the Crown will allow, there is 
every disposition to mark its sense of the 
gallant services of those officers who have 
died in service, as well as its respect for 
the survivors; and, certainly, no claims 
upon the bounty of the Crown are stronger 
than those of the men who have shown 
themselyes worthy of it by their gallant 
services. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL agreed with the 
right hon. Baronet that all favour and 
honour ought to proceed from the Crown; 
but when the right hon. Gentleman spoke 
of the limited means for rewarding services 
that were placed at the disposal of the 
Crown, he must say, that though he 
thought that it would be inconvenient 
either that the House should originate 
these grants, or that the Members should 
be coming down too frequently to propose 
them at the instance of the Crown; still 
he trusted that the right hon. Gentleman, 
if he thought those means of which he had 
spoken were not sufficient for this purpose, 
should ask the House of Commons at once 
to yote a sum from which the Crown might 
reward services as they arose, rather than 
have the ungrateful task of refusing those 
whom he, as the Minister of the Crown, 
thought ought to have pensions granted 
them, as in the case of the daughters of 
Sir W. Nott. 

Vote agreed to. 

The House resumed: Resolution to be 
reported. 


LORD GOUGH’S PENSION. 
Her Majesty’s Message concerning Lord 
Gough was then considered in Committee, 
and it was— 


Resolved— That the annual sum of 2,000J. be 
granted to Her Majesty, out of the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, the said annuity to commence from 
the 28th day of April 1846, and to be settled in 
the most beneficial manner upon Lieutenant Ge- 
neral Hugh Lord Gough, and the two next sur- 
viving heirs male of the body of the said Hugh 
Lord Gough.” 


Voteagreed to. Resolution to be reported. 


CORN IMPORTATION BILL. 

On the Question that the Speaker do 
leave the Chair, for the House to go into 
Committee on the Corn Importation Bill, 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said: Sir, I rise 
to oppose your leaving the Chair, as a new 
feature and a new character has arisen in 
the discussion of this question since it came 
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under the consideration of the House, by 
what has fallen from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. The right hon. Baronet has 
allowed it to go forth to the country that 
those measures which he desires to have 
repealed, and which at the time he first 
intimated his intention to that effect he 
deemed to be impolitic, he now considers 
unjust—that he who has had g hand in 
the construction of every Corn Law Act 
that has been devised for the last thirty 
years, has now been induced, by the de- 
bate of the last three months, so far to 
change his opinion, that those laws which 
at the early part of last autumn he had 
disapproved of for the first time, he now 
deems to be unjust. I think, Sir, we 
ought not to allow this measure to go fur- 
ther until the right hon. Gentleman has 
stated those views upon this subject which 
have induced him to come to this extraor- 
dinary conclusion, who has for so many 
years exerted himself to maintain those 
laws. Sir, I am well aware that by delay- 
ing this measure, we shall be told that we 
are creating a stagnation of trade. Sir, 
we are not responsible for that stagnation. 
It is not those who resist a change of the 
laws, but those who are creating a change 
in the commercial laws of the country, who 
are alone responsible for this stagnation. 
Sir, we have been told again and again in 
this House—I believe by the noble Lord 
the Member for Lincolnshire—that the 
farmers of England are desirous to see a 
speedy settlement of this question. Sir, I 
do not admit that the farmers of England 
are desirous to see a speedy settlement of 
this question, unless it is to be accom- 
plished by the rejection of the measure 
proposed by Her Majesty’s Ministers, But, 
Sir, if I am to be told that the farmers of 
England expect that the price of corn will 
be raised by the introduction of 1,500,000 
quarters of foreign wheat into their mar- 
kets, the farmers would be justly liable to 
that accusation which was once made un- 
ustly against them by the noble Lord the 

ember for the city of London, when he 
said that ‘‘ they were as dull as the clods 
they broke.”’ 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I never said any- 
thing of the kind. When I proposed a 
fixed duty of 8s., and when I was charged 
with being an enemy to the farmers, I told 
those who said so that they were some- 
what of the character which you just de- 
scribed, 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: I am glad to 
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hear the explanation of my noble Friend, 
I do not think that it could have been fore- 
seen that the farmers could have met with 
such double-dealing and treachery from 
those who professed to be their friends. 
Sir, it was certainly stated in this House 
that the farmers of England were anxious 
to see a speedy settlement of this question; 
and it was further stated here and else- 
where that it would be of essential service 
to the farmers of England, that foreign 
wheat should be introduced for home con- 
sumption, and to assist the sale of their 
own wheat. If I look back to all former 
precedents, I cannot see one single instance 
in which the importation of large quantities 
of foreign grain could raise the price of 
English wheat. I can recollect, in 1838, 
when the price was 73s., that there were 
imported in about six weeks 2,500,000 
quarters of wheat into this country. Was 
the effect of that importation to raise the 
price of English wheat, or improve the 
markets for the farmers? The effect of 
that importation was to lower the price of 
wheat to the full extent of 12s. a quarter. 
Again, in 1842—soon after the passing of 
the law of 1842—as soon, in fact, as it 
came well into operation—the prices and 
quantity imported were as follow :— 


Quarters, 


811,193 
2,186,000 


1842, Price, 
July 30 ....scceceeveee 638. 
August 27 ..,......0+. ssn} 
September 3 ....,.... 538. 


Showing a fall of 10s, 
1843, Price, Quarters. 
August 19 ,...scseers or} 80,282 


August 26 
September 16 748,454 


1844, ice, Quarters. 
352,118. 


August 10............ 141,156, 


Fall 6s. 
1845, 

No importation exceeding 15,027 Quarters. 
Prices gradually rose, the greatest rise 
being 6s. 2d. In the month of August 
only 907 quarters of foreign wheat were 
imported, Sir, I think that I have shown 
clearly that farmers must be an easily de- 
luded set, if they will believe that the in- 
troduction of 1,500,000 of quarters of 
foreign grain will enhance the price of 
English wheat, or be any benefit to them. 
I refer back again to 1838, when, as I 
before stated, upwards of 1,500,000 quar- 
ters were imported, and will read a de- 
scription of the markets, during several 
weeks in September and October of that 
year, as yet set forth in Knight's Political 
Dictionary:— 
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Six weeks’| Weekly 
average | average Duty. 
price. price. 


1838. 
Weeks ending 





3s. 64s. ls, Od. 
61 2 
10 
16 
20 
21 
22 














During the week of nominal duty no less 
than 1,514,047 quarters of foreign wheat 
were liberated from bond, and flung sud- 
denly into the English markets, deranging 
every calculation of the merchant and 
farmer, but affording a rich harvest to the 
speculators. The cargoes which arrived 
too late to profit by the low duties perished 
in the warehouses, and were thrown into 
the sea when they became unfit for human 
food. As I have before stated, the result 
was to reduce the price of wheat to the 
full extent, 12s. a quarter, and, therefore, 
if the experience of the past is worth any- 
thing, it will be this, that the farmers of 
England will learn that they ought to keep 
away from foreign importation as long as 
possible, as the bringing into consumption 
those 1,500,000 quarters of wheat will 
only be to reduce prices. Is there any- 
thing in the state of the markets, either as 
to the existing prices or the quantity that 
is to be consumed, which should induce us 
to forget the interest of the farmer for the 
sake of the consumer? The average price 
of wheat on the 25th of April was no more 
than 55s. 6d., and that, Sir, is within the 
range of 54s. and 56s,, which, four years 
ago, the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
Her Majesty’s Government stated was the 
price which would generally be obtained by 
the operation of his Bill. Well, Sir, has 
the supply and the consumption been af- 
fected by the stagnation in the corn mar- 
ket? I have taken the trouble to compare 
the quantity of grain sold in England: 
within the last four weeks with the quan- 
tity sold during the same period of last 
year, which is as follows. The noble Lord 
read the following :— 

“Comparative Statement of Grain sold in Eng- 
land, for the past Four Weeks, with the same 
period for 1845 :— 

To 5th April, 1845, 
8. Quarters. 

123,100 
47,878 
44,391 

170 
9,203 
1,382 


WHOGR , siceve conan B bis 


Brought forward ,., 226,124 
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Carried forward ... 
To 12th April. 
WHORE ncésséeccs.s | 40 bs 


Barley ........... 42,183 
MOMED sisvitehicnnaens «+» 68,304 
Rye hon 92 
MUMARY 5 <scsines cae a 7,270 
is eae 878 


Wheat. ....cccccece 


226,124 
99,629 


103,786 
36,382 
41,139 

94 
7,426 
840 


115,876 
29,255 
47,395 

207 
9,369 
706 


821,291 
To 4th April, 1846. 
bsitepesas “OD Wl ove SOE 
-- 73,598 
56,479 
300 
11,460 
1,831 


104,616 
66,285 
46,603 

200 

11,961 

ove 1,965 
il. 

10... 101,107 

58,140 

41,937 

371 
9,599 
1,456 


To 25th April. 
baka BD Sed 
8-2 Lose 

23 4 
i es 332 


118,357 
53,641 
45,537 


3410 ... 10,536 
33 10... 1,392 


Total ... 937,990” 


So that in this year of stagnation of trade, 
in this year of famine, there have been 
116,000 quarters more of grain sold in the 
288 markets of England than were sold in 


the four corresponding weeks of last year. |: 


Let the farmers of England recollect that 
this grain is of their own growth, for there 
has been scarcely any foreign grain intro- 
duced into the markets during the last 
month, which shows clearly that they pos- 
sess an advantage so long as this delay is 
continued, which permits them to retain a 
monopoly of their markets; and the people 
of England are not suffering from any stint 
whilst they have the means of purchasing 
116,000 quarters more within the last four 
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weeks than in four weeks of the year that 
is gone by. I hope, therefore, if there is 
any farmer who has been led to believe, 
from false friends, that his interests are 
suffering by not having an immediate set- 
tlement of this question, he will now know 
that it is not so, but quite the contrary; 
and in reference to the statement that 
prices would be improved by the infusion 
of foreign corn, I think I have shown that 
there can be no proof of that assertion. 
Sir, again, with respect to prices. We 
are told that this is a year of famine; and 
I find, upon comparing the price of this 
year with the price of last year—which, I 
believe, was the cheapest year since 1836 
—I find that wheat has risen in price 21 
per cent, oats 113 per cent, and rye 20} 
per cent; whilst every other description of 
grain has fallen in a great degree. I am 
therefore surprised, when I hear people 
talk of famine, to find that wheat has risen 
only 21 per cent upon the price of that 
year, and when it was the very lowest; 
and the food of the people of Ireland has 
risen only 10 per cent, therefore, I am 
reduced to think that those who talk of 
famine do not know much about it. Sir, 
on a former occasion I showed, succes- 
fully, I believe, to this House, that the 
fluctuations in the price of wheat had been 
much lower in this country since the Bill 
of 1842 had become the law of this coun- 
try. I was answered again, by being told 
that the price of wheat in foreign countries 
was dependent upon the price of wheat in 
this country—an assertion which I am not 
disposed to admit. Rye and ats have 
not been considered of so much importance 
as other kinds of grain in this country, 
and therefore there has not been the same 
facility for discovering their respective 
prices, Sir, I have been enabled to ob- 
tain an account of the prices and fluctua- 
tions of rye and oats in several countries in 
Europe from 1835 to 1840, which were as 
follows :— 
Greatest 
fluctuation in 
s. d. Fluctuation, the same year. 
Highest (1839) 42 6) per cent. per cent. 


Lowest (1839) 17 6 147 1839 147 
Average price, 6 years, 15s. 5}d. 


AMSTERDAM, 


DITTO OATS. 

Highest (1839) 23 5) per cent. per cent, 
Lowest (1836) 9 0 155 1836 122 

Namely, highest, 20s. ; lowest, 8s. 


HAMBURGH RYE. 

Highest (1839) 53 0) _ per cent. per cent. 
Lowest (1837) 20 6 165 1839 112 

Namely, highest, 53s.; lowest, 24s. 9d. 

Average price, 6 yrs., 19s. 8d. 
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OATS. 
Highest (1840) 30 0) per cent. per cent. 
Lowest (1836) 11 0 172 1838 163 
Namely, highest, 29s. 3d. ; lowest, 11s. 3d. 
DANTZIC RYE. 
Highest (1840) 31 8) percent. per cent, 
Lowest (1839) 10 6 210 1838 163 
Namely, highest, 27s. 6d. ; lowest, 12s. 
Average price, 6 yrs, 10s. 84d. 
OATS. 
Highest (1838) 14 0) per cent. per cent. 
Lowest (1835) 6 6 133 1835 54 
Namely, highest, 10s.; lowest, 6s. 6d. 
RIGA RYE. 
Highest (1840) 28 0) per cent. per cent. 
Lowest (1839) 15 0 86 1838 68 
Namely, highest, 27s. ; lowest, 16s. 
Average price, 5 years, 14s. 6d. 
OATS, 
Highest (1839) 20 0) per cent. per cent. 
Lowest (1837) 10 9 100 1837 70 
Namely, highest, 17s. ; lowest, 10s. 
Now, Sir, when it is recollected, that after 
the passing of the Corn Bill of 1842, that 
the fluctuations of prices in this country have 
never exceeded 30 per cent in the food of 
the people, it must be evident, that those 
people who rely upon the principle that the 
repeal of the Corn Laws will create greater 
steadiness of prices, will find that they are 
much mistaken; for instead of prices ob- 
taining greater steadiness, they must, by 


a repeal of the Corn Laws, be affected by 


the fluctuations of other countries. The 
late Mr. Huskisson, who has. been always 
considered a good authority, and whose 
opinions have often been referred to, held 
the language from 1814 down to the period 
of his death, that the prices should remain 
steady, and it was fluctuation which most 
affected the interests of the country; there- 
fore, Sir, if I have shown you that not only 
in wheat, but in rye and oats, the food of 
the people of those countries—that in all 
foreign countries, the fluctuations in prices 
have been much greater than in England 
during the existence of the sliding-scale; 
unless you are able to refute those state- 
ments of mine the ground is cut from under 
your feet, when you endeavour to impress 
upon the farmers that the country will 
prosper under a repeal of the Corn Laws to 
a greater extent than under that of the 
sliding-seale. Sir, we were told in the early 
part of this discussion, that it was for us to 
choose as our motto, ‘‘ Advance” or ‘ Re- 
cede.’”” We were told by the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Treasury, 
that if we made our election to advance, 
we should raise the watchword for all the 
nations of Europe and America—that there 
would be no State of Europe or America 
in which the friends of commercial freedom 
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would not be encouraged. We were told 
that Prussia was already shaken. Sir, 
we were told once before, by the hon. and 
learned Member for Bolton, that Prussia 
was determined to retreat—that we had 
only to mitigate our laws regarding corn 
and timber, and that Prussia would imme- 
diately relax her restrictions. Well, Sir, 
we do largely relax, both in regard to timber 
and corn; but Prussia has not been shaken 
—Prussia has not relaxed—but has drawn 
closer the laws with regard to her trade 
with this country. Sir, we were told that 
if we relaxed, it would have a great effect 
upon the French Government—that re- 
flecting minds in France would be enabled 
successfully to work with the Chambers of 
France, and the authorities which consist 
of the commercial interests of the country. 
Sir, when the right hon. Baronet comes 
down to this House, and states that the 
Government of France are willing to relax 
her laws, we take it for granted that the 
right hon, Gentleman has some formal in- 
formation to that effect. But, Sir, what 
is the course that has been adopted by the 
Ministers of France? Do M. Guizot and 
the other Ministers seize the opportunity of 
expressing their admiration of the policy of 
England, and give the highest praise to the 
right hon. Gentleman? Far from it: they 
tell the people of France that France is 
not prepared to tread in the path of Eng- 
land. Sir, do not we find that France has 
not adopted the watchword, or attempted 
to avail herself of the relaxation in our 
duties? When we find that the promise 
of the right hon. Gentleman has no chance 
of being fulfilled, you are not entitled to 
say that she acts with any degree of reci- 
procity. The language used by M. Guizot 
is as remarkable as it is beautiful; and I 
am sure the House will excuse me for 
reading a passage from the report of the 
French Chambers on the 1st of April last. 
M. Guizot says— 

“No one, Gentlemen, is a greater friend than I 
am to the influence of landed property, and, I 
will say, to the preponderance of the agricultural 
interests ina great country. I am convinced that 
that interest is the best and most solid foundation 
for the prosperity and the security of society, I 
am, then, for my own part, a very sincere and very 
decided friend of the influence of the agricultural 
interest ina greatcountry. No onecan deny that 
in England in particular it is the influence of land- 
ed property, of the agricultural interest, to the 
influence of what people have been in the habit of 
calling the territorial aristocracy, that England 
owes its strength, and a great part of its liberties, 
and its prosperity. England has found in that 
class what all great nations will find among the 
same class, while they search for it, the spirit of 
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conservatism and the spirit of independence at the 
same time ; that is to say, the two great pledges 
of liberty and political power.” 

These, Sir, are the sentiments of one of 
the wisest Ministers that ever governed a 
great country. These are the sentiments 
of one of the wisest Ministers—of one of 
the wisest Monarchs, that ever reigned 
ever France. These are the sentiments 
once entertained by Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters; and happy would it be, in my opinion, 
for England, if she now had Ministers 
sitting on those benches who entertained 
opinions expressed with so much eloquence 
in the Chamber of Deputies on the first day 
of April last. But, Sir, if such have been 
the language and sentiments of M. Guizot, 
it is for this House and for the country to 
consider what has been the language of 
this Minister so far as the proposed re- 
laxations are concerned; and what his 
disposition to adopt a system of recipro- 
city. Speaking of Sir Robert Peel’s plan, 
he says— 

“ Let us, therefore, lay the first portion of Sir 
Robert Peel’s plan aside. It is a great and beau- 
tiful spectacle given to us, but there is nothing in 
it which we should hurry ourselves to take or to 
apply at home. Let us, then, look to the second. 
Gentlemen, the second part, the extension of com- 


petition as applied to the different branches of na- 
tional industry, my hon, Friend the Minister of 
Commerce frankly told you yesterday was the very 
plan on which the French Government has been 


acting for several years past. It is true that in 
the matter of industry we are conversators, we 
are protectors. We intend to maintain the con- 
servative system and the protecting system ; but 
we also intend to modify, to enlarge, and to soften 
it in proportion as new wants may require, and 
as the change or new opportunities may cast up. 
Not only do we intend to do this, but we have 
always done it. How many prohibitions have been 
abolished since 1830? How many tariffs have 
been lowered? Ifa table of these abolitions and 
reductions were placed before you, you would see 
what progress we have already made in that 
course, truly liberal and reforming, while it is at 
the same time moderate and prudent.” 
I wish the First Minister of this country 
showed the same prudence as has been 
manifested by the Ministsr of a foreign 
country. What are the sentiments of the 
French Minister of Commerce? Speaking 
of the commercial reforms of the English 
Ministry, he says~ 

“The economical reforms proposed in the Bri- 
tish Parliament cannot fail to have fixed the gene- 
ral attention. Those who think that we should 
not hesitate to imitate the example given us by 
the English Parliament, advise a premature and 
dangerous act.” 
I do not think, notwithstanding what has 
been said to the contrary, that Prussia will 
fall into our line of policy. 1 do not think 
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that the success of the principles hitherto 
acted upon in Prussia will induce her to an 
abandonment of her present course. When 
the right hon. Baronet talked about Prus- 
sia, and anticipated such flattering results 
from the reciprocity system, I think he 
found himself in the same fool’s paradise 
as was expressed by my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary at War, referring to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bolton. Prussia may, indeed, rejoice at 
being able to export larger quantities of 
timber and corn; but I do not think it will 
be found that she will import more of our 
cotton manufactures, of our printed cali- 
coes, than she does at present. Now, Sir, 
with respect to America. , Do you think 
the United States of America are prepared 
to abolish her hostile tariffs? Does the 
last news from América display any inten- 
tion of adopting such a line of policy? I 
think not. Itis apparent from the latest 
information, that there is no probability of 
her being able to spare the revenue which 
is at present raised by her high tariffs. 
Well, then, Sir, is there anything that has 
transpired since the last discussion upon 
the Corn Laws in this House, to make us 
lean more strongly to the policy of Govern- 
ment respecting them? Has anything 
transpired with regard to Ireland, out of 
which the right hon. Baronet can argue that 
the protective system ought to be done away 
with? Has that potato famine which it was 
at first predicted would occur in February 
—afterwards, as the debate wore on, was 
postponed till March—and then, as this 
discussion drew ‘‘its slow length along,” 
was put off again until May, when it was 
solemnly declared, in prophetic tones, that 
that month would not have arrived until 
all his melancholy forebodings had been 
confirme’—has that famine, I say, Sir, 
arrived yet? The fulfilment of the last 
prophecy was postponed until July. Now, 
I ask the Government, has that potato 
famitie happened? So far from it, Sir, 
I believe, generally speaking, the prices 
of potatoes have fallen, rather than in- 
creased in the course of the last few 
weeks. Unquestionably, there is far from 
being a famine anywhere; nor can it be 
stid, except jn a few localities, that there 
is even greater than even ordinary scarcity. 
Scarcity there may be—which, unfortu- 
nately, is nothing new in matty districts in 
Ireland; but famine is quite a different 
thing. In Cork, we were told, the great- 
est scarcity prevailed. We were told that 
in the city of Cork there was great scar- 
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city. I can hardly believe that the desti- 
tution there can be so great as has been 
set forth. Cork, it is said, has one of the 
wealthiest corporations in Ireland; it is 
said to enjoy a revenue of 70,0000. or 
80,0007. a year. And how much has this 
wealthy corporation subscribed for the re- 
lief of the people? 100/.!—100U. towards 
‘the relief of the starving people of Cork!” 
Why, Sir, can any man of sense believe 
that the corporation of Cork, with a reve- 
nue of 70,0001. or 80,0002. a year, would 
subscribe but 100/. if they really believed 
that destitution existed to the extent stated 
by Her Majesty’s Ministers, and in some 
of the reports laid before Parliament ? 
But, Sir, I have other proof that the scar- 
city of potatoes cannot be altogether so 
great in the county of Cork as has been 
represented. I have a letter here from 
the chairman of the Great Western Steam 
Company, mentioning, that on the Ist of 
May the Olive packet arrived at Bristol 
with sixty tons of potatoes from the county 
of Cork. What are the gentry of Ireland 
doing? What is the Government of Ire- 
land about, if famine prevails, that they do 
not buy up the potatoes and prevent their 
exportation? I hold in my hand a letter 


referring to another county, which, when 
distress prevails, has always been the first 
to feel it—I mean the county of Mayo— 


and what states this letter? It is from 
Mr. Browne, who was once a Member of 
this House. It is dated April 21, 1846, 
and addressed to my noble Friend Lord 
Stanley. It is perhaps as well to state 
that Mr. Browne is the agent, I should 
rather say the cousin, of the Marquess of 
Sligo, and that he manages the Irish estates 
of that nobleman. The letter is as fol- 
lows :— 
“Market Browne, Monday 21, 1846. 

“My dear Lord—I have thought it right to 
permit three weeks to pass over since I last wrote, 
in order that I might be enabled to send your 
Lordship a report embracing the proceedings of 
these markets in our principal towns, and which 
generally regulate and determine the prices 
throughout the country : the markets of Westport 
and Castlebar, to which I refer, three weeks since, 
suddenly, and without any apparent cause, got 
into a very excited state, and prices of meal and 
potatoes advanced considerably.” 
It is not at all wonderful that the markets 
should be excited when Her Majesty’s 
Ministers alarmed the country by declaring 
there was danger of a famine. When Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, who, in former periods, 
have been looked up to as speaking nothing 
but the truth, as accurately describing the 
condition of the country, have, to serve 
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their own purposes, raised an excitement 
by which they hoped to carry the repeal of 
the Corn Laws; it is little wonder the 
markets should have been disturbed, and 
that men’s minds should have been excited. 
It is, I say, Her Majesty’s Ministers, who 
by concocting a false alarm—who by ex- 
aggerating local appearances of scarcity 
into a general famine—it is they who have 
caused an unnatural elevation of the price 
of food, by raising a hope that those who 
bought it up for gain, would be able to sell 
it again at famine price. If the price of 
food in Ireland was at one period unna- 
turally high, it was in a great measure 
caused by the alarm wickedly and un- 
foundedly raised by the Government. The 
letter goes on to say— 


“But the two last market prices of potatoes and 
meal have returned to the most moderate rates, 
with supplies, which, both in quantity and quality, 
have never been exceeded at this season of the 
year—indeed, the supply of potatoes at Westport, 
last Thursday, was so great, that a considerable 
portion had to be stored from want of purchasers ; 
and, at Castlebar, Saturday’s prices were drooping, 
with a full supply and quality excellent: the pre- 
sent prices throughout the country may thus be 
quoted :—Perlor potatoes, first quality of the 
article, from 3}d. to 4d. per stone ; lumper po- 
tatoes, second quality, 24d. to 3d. per stone ; oat- 
meal in the greatest abundance at from 14s. to 
15s. per ewt. Here we have not the slightest ex- 
citement on the score of famine, or even scarcity ; 
for every one feels confident that the former is 
impossible, while the latter, if it comes, can be 
easily met by the supplies already secured for 
themselves by the great bulk of the population, 
and with the huge amount of oatmeal in the hands 
of merchants and petty speculators throughout 
the country. In short, every day’s experience 
strongly points out the exaggerated statements 
which the Government have thought it right to 
put forward as a foundation for their ruinous pro- 
ceedings, which will prove much more rotten than 
their poor potato allies. The county surveyor, 
Mr. Best, a most intelligent man, and who, for the 
last month, in attendance at the usual and extra- 
ordinary road sessions, has been lately in every 
hole and corner of the county, no later than Satur- 
day, in the course ofa long conversation with me, 
told me that he had no fears about famine ; that 
even a scarcity he did not think was to be appre- 
hended beyond a period of three or four weeks 
between the old and new crop ; and that he knew 
that there were ample supplies to meet every pos- 
sible demand. The present distress, he says, is to 
be found in little over-peopled spots, the property 
of poor, negligent, or absentee landlords, who un- 
der any circumstances, must be wretched at this 
season of the year. He says that he has no hesi- 
tation in saying that there never was such a delu- 
sion attempted as the idea of famine in this part 
of Ireland. Lord Lucan’s agent also told me on 
Saturday, that he apprehended not in the least 
even a serious scarcity ; that Lord Lucan had sent 
him instructions a few days previously to purchase 
fifty tons of oatmeal for his tenantry ; but that he 
replied to Lord Lucan that he did not think it ne- 
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cessary to make the purchase, both on the grounds 
that he did not believe the tenantry would require 
it, and that most likely, from the abundance of 
supplies, prices would be much more moderate in 
a month than now. The next great property is 
Sir Roger Pitman’s. His agent takes exactly the 
same view of things as Lord Lucan’s, and as to 
Lord Sligo’s huge principality here, for, in truth, 
from its extent, it may be so termed, we have no 
fears, for the people on it have as yet plenty, and 
anything that is wanting, should there be a little 
pressure, Lord Sligo will himself find. Under all 
these circumstances, as you may suppose, we are 
in good spirits here; and if the Government will be 
charitable enough not to try and convince us that 
we are dying of hunger and disease, while we are 
contented, hale, and hearty, we shall weather the 
storm that they, with such industry, have raised 
wantonly, and cruelly; it must be said that they 
have (like in all such matters) been obliged to 
bolster up their first exaggeration (a mild term), 
by adding a more gross story in the matter of pes- 
tilence, which is not at present to be heard of any- 
where.” 

I have shown you then, that in Mayo, the 
highest quality of potato, ranged at 33d. 
to 4d. per stone, and the second quality 
from 25d. to 3d. per stone. I have also 
shown you that oatmeal has varied its price, 
at from 14s. to 15s. a ewt. Does that 
betoken scarcity? I think I have given 
you a fair picture of the actual state of 
things in Mayo. I will now turn to Tip- 


perary. And first I will quote the state- 
ment of the correspondent of the Dublin 
Evening Mail of May 1; he says— 

“ The labourers in the South Riding of Tippe- 


rary refuse to work for less than Is. 4d. a day, 
which is an advance of 4d. per diem on the rate of 


wages paid last year. In most cases the farmers 
have been obliged to pay the advance, otherwise 
their lands would have remained uncultivated this 
spring. The best potatoes were selling in Cashel 
last Saturday at 4d. a stone of fourteen pounds. 
Cashel is the most extensive market for potatoes 
of any in the county of Tipperary, and generally 
regulates the prices of those rates in all the other 
markets of that country, being the place from 
which the colliers of Slieveardah are principally 
supplied. The demand at present is mostly for 
seed potatoes, to be put into the ground during 
the month ofMay. As yet no very extraordinary 
scarcity appears ; and it is thought that, after the 
planting season is over, the prices must fall con- 
siderably, and indeed, that those of inferior quality 
will be then altogether unsaleable. Indian meal 
is beginning to make its appearance, and the preju- 
dices against its use are wearing away. The min- 
ing colliers use it abundantly, and they are accus- 
tomed to better food than agricultural labourers. 
The miners seldom cultivate any land, but depend 
almost entirely on the markets for their subsist- 
ence. Their wages are good, being from 2s. to 
2s. 6d. per day, according to abilities.” 


But, Sir, I have other letters from Tippe- 
rary. Ihave one from Lord Glengall to 
the Earl of Charleville, of which I will read 
an extract to the House. It is dated 


! 
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Caher, April 20, and the passage runs 
thus :— 

“ With respect to the outrages which have taken 
place at Clonmel and vicinity, I have to state, that 
on the 17th instant, the magistrates of Clonmel 
met, during the turmoil, and represented to Go- 
vernment that the outrages which have taken place 
in that town and neighbourhood, particularly the 
attack on the boats, have not been committed by 
the destitute poor; that though destitution does 
exist to a great extent, it is made by others a pre- 
text for an insurrectionary movement of a very 
dangerous character, which, if not immediately 
checked, may be productive of very serious conse- 
quences; that parties of loose character, at night, 
went to the farmers residing at the foot of Sliem, 
Naman Mountain, and obliged them to join the 
movement, and give their carts for the purpose of 
placing them at the bridge of Killshelan village, 
in order to carry away the plunder taken from the 
boats of the Clonmel merchants ; they also stated, 
that on the day previous (the 16th) they had infor- 
mation of a large party of armed men being at the 
above bridge. For my own part, I can confidently 
state, that it is the unanimous opinion of the autho- 
rities that these outrages have been principally, if 
not wholly, committed by mere plunderers, and by 
mobs of farmers’ servant men, temporarily hired, 
and other loose characters, strangers in this country, 
who, this season in every year, wander about the 
country, looking for employment. I should add 
that Clonmel cannot be excelled by any town in 
England of same extent, for more steady, regular, 
and constant employment of mechanics and the 
labouring classes.” 


With respect to the price of potatoes at 
Clonmel, when the returns were made to 
this House, they were stated at 5d. and 
53d. per stone. On the 18th of April, as 
appears from a return in my hand, good 
potatoes were in the next principal town, 
and in the same county, Cashel, only 33d. 
per stone—a sufficient proof that the tem- 
porary rise in the markets was the effect 
of sudden excitement. I believe it is no- 
torious that the disturbances which occurred 
in Carrick-on-Suir did not arise from the 
destitution of the rioters, for it is stated 
that two of the ringleaders had, the one a 
bank receipt for 20/., and the other a bank 
receipt for 50l. in their pockets when ar- 
rested. It has been very currently ru- 
moured that Mr. Gulson, one of the Poor 
Law Commissioners, was sent to Ireland 
for the purpose of ascertaining the actual 
state of things there, and that the result 
of his observations would not permit him 
to confirm the statements of the Govern- 
ment. I think, at all events, that if a 
gentleman of the character and station of 
a Poor Law Commissioner has been sent 
to Ireland for the purpose of ascertaining 
the truth of the reports as regards the 
scarcity there, we have a right to expect 
that such information should be laid before 
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Parliament. But it would seem that all 
information has been assiduously kept 
back from us, which would go to prove 
that the statements of the Government 
were incorrect, and that every document 
which could in any way sustain these 
statements has been with great pains and 
industry supplied. I will read an extract 
from the Evening Mail, showing the state 
of things in Loughsheelan :— 

“Your panic-mongers have eaten dirt, and are 
regorging it in apologies and excuses for the low 
prices which potatoes have fetched throughout the 
country for the four last months. One authorized 
reporter assures us that this unforeseen anomaly 
is owing to the farmers drafting them off to mar- 
ket in order to get rid of them before they become 
tainted or rotten. This reasoning has been cheered 
and echoed in the House of Commons from day to 
day ; and yet, here we are on May-eve, the period 
fixed for the total exhaustion of the produce ; and 
so far are the perverse potatoes from fulfilling the 
prophecy, that they are actually coming in the 
market in greater abundance than is required by 
the consumers as food, and of those also who want 
them for seeding their land. Nay, more, it is the 
opinion of the best informed upon the subject— 
and I have spoken to many whose knowledge and 
inquiries are extensive—gentlemen, farmers, and 
labourers—that as soon as the planting season is 
over, we shali have good, sound, healthy potatoes, 
much cheaper than they are at present. There is 
great demand for Jabour throughout the country, 
at advancing wages—the current prices being 
from 1s, to 1s. 3d. a day, without diet ; and with 
diet, ls. There is much spring work yet undone ; 
and until that is finished, the demand for labour 
will continue as brisk as it is at present. The 
weather of late has been as favourable to health 
as to farming operations. There is no fever in 
the country that I could hear of.’ 

The correspondent of the Dublin Evening 
Mail goes on to speak of Granard :— 

“At Granard, on Monday last, there was an 
immense supply of potatoes, at from 3d. to 4d. a 
stone. Many cart loads remaining unsold were 
brough: home by the owners, greatly disappointed 
that their promised high prices could not be real- 
ized. Kilnalek market, on Thursday, presented 
the same features. The market of Cavan, on 
Tuesday, was abundantly supplied with potatoes 
of excellent quality, at prices varying from 3}d. 
to 4jd. a stone. Oatmeal brought from 14s. 9d. 
to 15s. 3d. per ewt. On the preceding Thursday, 
nearly one-half of the potatoes remained unsold, 
and was carried back by the owners. The best 
could be had in the evening at 3d. per stone.” 


And, as regards the market price at Bally- 
jamesduff, the same correspondent says— 


“ At Ballyjamesduff, where (if Parliamentary 
Reports are to be credited) the scarcity is said to 
be so great as to drive people to suicide ('), the 
market on the 21st of April was glutted with the 
supply. Many cart-loads of good, sound, healthy 
potatoes left the market unsold, though offered so 
low as from 3d. to 4d. a stone. One instance 
will suffice to show, that so far as this kind of food 
is concerned, we have no lack of it. A farmer 
sold a cart-load of sound, excellent seed potatoes 
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early in the day at 34d. a stone, and received from 
the purchaser half-a-crown as earnest. The mar- 
ket price fell, and he left the potatoes with the - 
farmer (whose name and place of abode our cor- 
respondent has furnished us with) forfeiting his 
half-crown; and they were brought home in the 
evening by the owner. The potatoes were unex- 
ceptionable ; excellent healthy seed. In fact, so 
far as the greater portion of the county of Cavan 
is concerned, the supply, to my knowledge, far 
exceeds the demand.” 


The following is from the Mayo Constitu- 
tion :-— 

“We are happy to state that provisions still 
continue at moderate prices in this town. Indeed 
we cannot say that a scarcity is to be feared in 
this neighbourhood. Potatoes rated on Saturday 
last, at from 34d. to 4d. per stone ; meal, at from 
14s. to 15s. per cwt. ; and when we compare these 
prices with those of 1844 and 1845, we think we 
have grounds for our assertion. Potatoes sold in 
April, 1844, in this town, at from 24d, to 3d. per 
stone, and meal from lls. to 12s. per ewt.; and 
in 1845, potatoes from 2}d. to 3}d. per stone, 
and meal from 10s. 10d. to 12s. per ewt.” 


I will read another extract from the Clare 
Journal of May 1. It is headed * Plenti- 
ful Supply of Potatoes :”’ 


“Our two last market days were absolutely 
overstocked with this edible ; and in the memory 
of the most experienced market men, seldom has 
a better description or a larger supply been wit- 
nessed here ; they seem to have resuscitated and 
come forth in their primitive fame and comeli- 
ness, to cheer the heart of brother Pat in his 
most desponding moment, There has been a 
marked similarity between the disease by which 
they were partially affected, and that of the fright- 
ful pestilence, cholera, which committed such ra- 
vages in many families, while their neighbours to- 
tally escaped its seourge—the crops of many turned 
out prolific and sound, and so continued; when 
others—unfortunately the most struggling people 
—suffered most by the visitation ; and a loss in a 
poor man’s customary food, he being solely at the 
mercy of casual labour, overpowers and brings 
him toa state of pauperism., Were it not for the 
failure, of which we have heard so many com- 
plaints—greatly exaggerated we are sure they 
have been—potatoes would be almost a drug in 
this and other markets. There were 140 tons 
brought into Sligo market on last Saturday, which 
sold from 1s, to 1s. 5d. per peck, the latter priced 
being cups and apples of a superior kind—diseased 
potatoes are fast disappearing ; those brought in 
for sale bring from 6d. to 8d. per peck, about the 
eighth portion being tainted. We have been as- 
sured by respectable farmers that they have sus- 
tained but small loss in this way, having given 
them to cattle, which seemed to relish and thrive 
on that food. One-half the oatmeal, two tons, at 
15s., brought in for sale, was left unpurchased.” 


I could read numerous other statements of 
the same tendency referring to other Irish 
counties; and it is in vain for Her Majesty’s 
Ministers to say that any thing has oe- 
curred since the commencement of the de- 
bates as regards famine in Ireland, which 
could justify the right hon. Baronet at the 
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head of the Government in saying that 
those laws which he had hitherto admitted 
to be impolitic, he now deems to be unjust. 
I think we are entitled to know before we 
go into Committee on this question, what 
are the new circumstances which have come 
to the knowledge of the right hon. Baronet, 
which has caused him for the last time to 
change anew his opinion. With regard to 
this potato famine, I have before referred 
to the speeches of the French Minister. I 
will again refer to the official letters pub- 
lished in the month of November last by 
the French Minister, M. Cunin-Gridaine. 
When the alarm of famine was raised in 
Franee, M. Cunin-Gridaine did not tread 
in the footsteps of the English Minister ; 
he did not attempt to exaggerate the alarm, 
and cause panic or excitement in the minds 
of the people of France. But on the con- 
trary, he addressed an argumentative letter 
to the préfets of France, which was pub- 
lished in all the journals, and in which he 
calmly entered into a full discussion, and 
brought the people of France to the convic- 
tion that there was no just ground for ex- 
eitement or alarm, either in France or in 
any other country in the world. And what 
was the result? The result was, as I 
could show by the corn circulars by me, 
that the prices of corn in Paris rose less 
than in any other country in Europe. The 
good sense of the English people, too, went 
far to correct the mischief attempted by 
by Her Majesty’s Ministers — the good 
sense of the English people showed them 
that the stack-yards of the farmer were 
fuller than they had been ever before 
known—that there was abundance of corn 
of all descriptions—they reflected upon the 
large amount of grain in bond, and they 
knew that there was more corn in the gra- 
naries than in most former years, and that 
thus they would not be hurried into that 
feeling of hopelessness and desperation 
which the statements of the First Minister 
of the Crown were so well calculated to 
create. Now, Sir, I come to the address 
of the French Minister of Commerce to the 
Prefects of France. He writes on the 
15th November— 

“ T deem it useful to fix our opinion on the sub- 
ject, in order that you may guard against exagge- 
rations, and to furnish you with the means of re- 
assuring the people, always so easily alarmed in 
matters relating to provisions.” 


How different is this from the course pur- 


sued by the Ministers of England! Then 
he goes on to show what probability there 
is of a deficiency in the present year’s pro- 
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visions as compared with the last; and he 
argues that every year, at the same pe- 
riod, the prices have a tendency to rise, 
but that at the beginning of another year 
they begin to fall again. I remember a 
statement also made by the Minister of 
Commerce, in which he said that alarm 
had been created by the state of the pota- 
toes in Ireland; but the news which the 
day before, that is, on the 14th of Novem- 
ber, he had received, assured him that this 
ery of a potato famine in Ireland had 
been greatly exaggerated. Thus, Sir, so 
far back as the moment when the Minister 
of England was exciting the greatest alarm 
in this country, the Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce in France was assuring his 
country that he ascertained that the state- 
ment with regard to the famine in Ireland 
was altogether exaggerated. But, Sir, I 
have other authorit.cs, showing how much 
and how fully the facts have becn exagge- 
rated. Mr. Campbell Foster, the Times 
Commissioner, in one of the last letters he 
addressed to that paper, says— 

“We must also remember that the cry about an 
Irish ‘famine’ does not proceed from uninterested 
parties. The Irish peasantry will make a ‘ poor 
mouth’ because they hope to get some of England’s 
bounty, and to escape paying their rent. The Irish 
landlords generally have no reason to contradict 
the ery in this country, for if John Bull is per- 
suaded that the Irish are starving, his sympathies 
will be roused, and whatever he pays or gives to 
Ireland will find its way to the landlords’ pockets 
eventually ; at any rate, it will stop a hole in the 
gap of necessity, which they must fill up them- 
selves if John Bull does not, for the peasant will 
consume the rent rather than starve. And lastly, 
at this juncture, Sir Robert Peel and the Govern- 
ment listen favourably to such an outery, for it 
greatly aids the success of their measure regarding 
the Corn Laws.” 

Here, then, in this disposition favourably 
to listen to the cry of famine in Ireland do 
we find the cause of those reports which 
have exaggerated so much the state of 
Trish searcity and famine. But while upon 
this subject we have 414 reports from 414 
districts in Ireland, I want to know why we 
have not the other reports received from 
other districts laid before us? Sir, I have 
now stated my reasons for thinking that, at 
least as regards Ireland, no new informa- 
tion has sprung up which at all justifies 
Her Majesty’s Ministers in dealing with the 
Corn Laws. I have shown that, as regards 
Prussia, as regards France, and as regards 
America, the vague promises which were 
held out by Her Majesty’s Ministers, that, 
by adopting these free-trade measures, we 
should encourage the Governments of those 
countries to relax their restrictions in fa- 
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vour of our trade, have all been disappoint- 
éd ; and therefore that, unless Het Majes- 
ty’s Minister can get up a show that there 
are some new facts which he can bring to 
our knowledge, not yet imparted to the 
House, I think, Sir, I am justified in op- 
posing your leaving the chair, and in mov- 
ing that you leave the chair this day three 
months. 

Sir R. PERL: Sir, I shall, in the first 
place, notice that part of the speech of the 
noble Lord, the concluding part, which re- 
ferred to the position and circumstances of 
Ireland; and I certainly did little expect, 
after the information that has been laid 
upon the Table by Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment, not an unfair selection of facts as 
the noble Lord states, but the full and en- 
tire reports received from the Scarcity 
Commissioners appointed by Government 
—TI say, Sir, that I did not expect any 
hon. Gentleman would now rise in this 
House and deny the allegations contained 
therein. I know very well that scarcity is 
not universal in that country. I know 


that there are parts of that country in 
which the disease which has generally at- 
tacked the potato either does not exist at 


all, or at least does not exist to that ca- 
lamitous extent which prevails in other 
parts; and you may find gentlemen living 
in the immediate vicinity of those more 
favoured parts, writing letters with the 
view of showing that there is, after all, no 
great rise in the price of these necessary 
articles of food. You may multiply those 
letters from particular counties, which, as 
far as they go, appear to give a contradic- 
tion to the facts which we have laid before 
you. Nevertheless, it is, I say, impossible 
to doubt the statement that there does ex- 
ist in that country great scarcity—that 
there does exist much disease, growing out 
of that scarcity of food, in many parts to 
almost an unparalleled extent. The remedy 
which we are now applying to those evils 
is the purchase of food in order to provide 
subsistence to a population who would 
otherwise be subject to the most frightful 
privations. Out of what source do those 
means come? Is there a great fund at 
the disposal of Government applicable to 
the purchase of food for the subsistence of 
the Irish people? No; the source from 
which these purchases have been made is 
the taxation of the United Kingdom. The 
noble Lord says, ‘‘ Why, there were six 
hundred tons of potatoes brought out of 
Ireland for the supply of Liverpool and 
Bristol.”” Is it the remedy the noble Lord 
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would propose, to interrupt this natural 
supply of food for this country, by pur- 
chasing it out of the money raised by the 
general taxation of the kingdom? The 
noble Lord charges us with indifference, 
because we did not purchase from this 
stock which has been sent for the ordinary 
supply of the people of this country. There 
have been, no doubt, reductions of prices in 
some of the Irish markets ; but how has 
this been caused ? Why, because we have 
been purchasing latge quantities of Indian 
meal, and thereby checking the price of 
potatoes by the supply we have kept up of 
that article—an article of food purchased 
by us with the public money. I refer, Sir, 
to the several reports which have been laid 
upon the Table; and I ask the noble Lord 
whether he thinks that there is a universal 
conspiracy on the part of these gentlemen 
in Ireland to misrepresent the condition of 
that country? whether he thinks they have 
conspired to state that famine and disease 
do exist, when the real fact is there is no 
foundation for such assertions? We have 
not withheld from the knowledge of this 
House all the information that has reached 
us; and the House will judge whether we 
are justly chargeable with any exaggera- 
tion of facts for the purpose of facilitating 
the passing of the Corn Law measure, 
The noble Lord says, that we are coun- 
tenancing delusion. Now, that is rather a 
heavy charge. How came the noble Lord 
himself to say, that he would consent to 
an extraordinary measure, namely, that 
he would permit for a period the importa- 
tion of food into Ireland free of duty? 
Did not the noble Lord give a willing con- 
sent to the adoption of such a course ? 
Well, then, you believe that that would 
be a remedy for the evils of Ireland; and 
yet, the noble Lord believes that there is 
no foundation for stating that famine ex- 
ists in Ireland. Well, then, if that be 
so, what could induce the noble Lord to 
consent to such an extraordinary measure 
as allowing the importation of foreign corn 
and provisions into Ireland free of duties ? 
If it is the duty of the Legislature to un- 
deceive the people, and not to counten- 
ance delusions, it is clearly incumbent on 
those who, entertaining the same opinions 
as the noble Lord, see no necessity what- 
soever for any change in the law, to resist 
the proposition for such an extraordinary 
measure as that. [Lord G. Bentinck: 
Hear, hear.] I confess I do not quite un- 
derstand that cheer. This is what the 
noble Lord says— 
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“T believe that the importation of foreign pro- 
visions into Ireland duty free would be no remedy 
whatever for the present evil. I believe what the 
people of Ireland want is the money to purchase 
that food, which I think is abundant ; but still I 
will consent to such a measure for the present.” 


The noble Lord, however, now says that 
there is no particular necessity in Ireland 
for any such change in the law. He 
says— 

“T do not think that there is any necessity for 
resorting to extraordinary measures. I think that 
a resort to extraordinary measures would but have 
the effect of countenancing the existing delusion, 
and of keeping up the price of food.” 

And yet the noble Lord is ready to coun- 
tenance that delusion by permitting the 
importation of provisions into Ireland duty 
free. Am I wrong in saying that the 
noble Lord is ready to consent to such a 
step? And upon what ground? Why, 
because the Irish Members wished it. 
Well, but they could only have wished it 
under a strong impression that there was 
a necessity for such a measure. Among 


the whole body of Irish Members there 
was such an alarm on account of the 
searcity of food in Ireland, that they felt 
it was necessary, in order to procure an 
adequate supply, to ask for the suspension 


of the law which imposes duties upon fo- 
reign provisions. The noble Lord then, 
it appears, believes that the Irish Mem- 
bers, generally, wish for such an extraor- 
dinary measure ; and he is, therefore, will- 
ing to consent to it on this ground. The 
noble Lord at one time thinks that there 
is a conspiracy to deceive this House; and 
at another he is willing to trust to the as- 
surances of the Irish Members that this 
scarcity does exist. I was certainly under 
the impression that the noble Lord did feel 
there was a scarcity of food in Ireland to 
justify the extraordinary measure to which 
he had consented, because I perceived that 
he did not express his willingness to yield 
in the same way to the opinions of the 
Irish Members on another subject—those 
Members that are opposed to the passing 
of the Coercion Bill. A case I considered 
was proved—that there was a necessity for 
the Coercion Bill: that case was established 
against the wishes and the opinions of the 
majority of the Irish Members. Notwith- 
standing the expression of such opinions, 
the noble Lord refused to oppose that Bill. 
If, however, the noble Lord really thinks 
that there is no cause for these statements 
as to scarcity in Ireland, and that never- 
theless he is willing to consent to the 
extraordinary measure of suspending the 
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law which imposes duties upon foreign pro- 
visions imported into Ireland, in deference 
to the opinions and the wishes of the Irish 
Members, why in like manner did he not 
conform to the opinions expressed by the 
same Members in reference to the Coercion 
Bill? Why did he permit himself “to 
countenance the delusion which was calcu- 
lated to raise the price of food, and to ag- 
gravate the evils of that country?’ Sir, 
you will find that this Irish case will not 
be limited to this year. The temporary 
suspension of the law as far as Ireland is 
concerned, is not sufficient. You will find 
in the course of this year a much smaller 
quantity of land dedicated to the growth 
of potatoes than at any formeryear. This 
has arisen—first, from the unwillingness 
of the farmers to let their land on conacre, 
for fear of not receiving their rent for it ; 
and, secondly, from the apprehensions in 
the minds of the cottier and peasant, that 
the same disease would affect the potato 
in this year that so generally prevailed in 
the crops of last year. You must, there- 
fore, calculate upon the probability of this 
pressure extending beyond the month of 
August next ; and next year we will have 
to provide again for a deficient supply. 
So far, then, as Ireland is concerned, I 
absolutely deny that there has been any 
exaggeration on the part of the Govern- 
ment. I peremptorily deny that there has 
been anything like intentional exaggeration 
on our part for the purpose, as has been 
alleged, of facilitating the passing of the 
present measure. A Government that sees 
the progress of this disease, and is re- 
sponsible for the well-being and _ protec- 
tion of the people from famine and scar- 
city, has highly important and responsi- 
ble duties to perform, which, if neglected, 
and those reasonable precautions not 
adopted, intolerable evils must conse- 
quently be felt which might have been ob- 
viated. Universal condemnation would be 
naturally pronounced against the Govern- 
ment that should run that risk, and neglect 
these reasonable precautions. And this 
censure is now lavished upon us by the 
noble Lord and his party for what they 
call our superfluous precautions. With ten 
times more force and ten times more jus- 
tice would this censure be applicable, if, pre- 
suming these reports before us to be true, 
we had neglected the precautions of in- 
creasing the supply of food in Ireland. 
The noble Lord says, I stated the other 
night that in the course of this discussion, 
the opinion which I had entertained upon 
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the subject had undergone a change, and 
that those restrictions which I some time 
since thought impolitic, I now believe to 
be unjust. Sir, I adopt and deliberately 
repeat that statement. I do believe the 
restrictions upon the importation of food 
to be inconsistent with justice and sound 
policy. The noble Lord may have a right 
to blame me for making that discovery at 
so late a period, and may say that I ought 
to have seen this injustice at least three or 
four years ago. I admit, Sir, that those 
who have intuitive perception to tell them 
that which is right in respect to matters 
relating to commercial policy—I admit, 
Sir, that those who, after patient and de- 
liberate consideration, adopt at once the 
right course, are much more entitled to the 
credit attending such a course of policy, 
than others who, at a later period of life, 
adopt their sentiments. But it is the duty 
of those who have reason to change their 
opinions, to have the manliness to come 
forward and own their convictions. Sir, I 
think it is dishonest for a man, after being 
convinced upon a particular subject, to en- 
deavour to gain credit for consistency, by 
being either unwilling or afraid to admit 
the change. I admit that this alteration 


in my opinions may disentitle me to the 
noble Lord’s confidence; but I must recol- 
lect that the question for the country is not 


a personal one. It is not a question as to 
what period a man has changed, or ought 
to change his political opinions. The real 
question is—are these measures consistent 
with justice and sound policy? That, Sir, 
is the only question which we have now to 
consider. If you blame me for not having 
discovered sooner the necessity of such a 
measure as the present, you may say that 
this circumstance disentitles me to your 
confidence; but that will not enable you to 
escape the necessity of arguing this ques- 
tion on account of personal imputations. 
Are these restrictions politic and just? I 
have no hesitation in saying, I do not think 
they are consistent with justice. But the 
noble Lord says, I ought now to state the 
grounds for this opinion. I had no reason 
to believe that this discussion would have 
come on to-night. I thought that it was to 
be taken upon the third reading; and I had 
not the slightest reason to suppose that the 
noble Lord, in the exercise of his discretion, 
would have made a demand on me at any 
period of this discussion for the grounds of 
my opinion. But, as the noble Lord re- 
quires me to do so, I will assign the grounds 
upon which, after mature consideration, 
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after hearing these debates, and even after 
having listened to the speeches of the noble 
Lord himself, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that these restrictions are not politic, 
and are not consistent with justice. I do 
not think that you can defend any restric- 
tions upon the importation of food—that is, 
to increase the natural price of food by le- 
gislative intervention, except on some great 
public reasons connected with the public 
good. I think, Sir, the presumption is 
against those restrictions. The natural 
presumption, I think, particularly in the 
House of Commons, which has already 
adopted the principle of freedom from re- 
striction in respect to almost all other arti- 
cles of importation, is in favour of the unre- 
stricted importation of food. Consistency on 
the part of the House requires that the same 
principle that has been applied to almost 
all other articles of foreign produce shall 
be applied in like manner to food, unless 
you can, for some reason connected with the 
general and the permanent welfare of the 
country, establish a distinction between 
food and all other articles of produce. You 
must in fact show that it is for the gene- 
ral interest of the country that these re- 
strictions should continue. Sir, it is be- 
cause I cannot with truth allege that if you 
establish free trade in corn, you will pro- 
bably become dependent upon foreign na- 
tions for your supply of the necessaries of 
life—it is because I do not believe that the 
rate of wages varies directly with the price 
of food—it is because I cannot persuade 
myself that with respect to the intelligent 
farmers, it can be considered that this pro- 
tection is necessary to agricultural prosper- 
ity—it is because I cannot establish these 
facts, I have come to the conclusion that 
the natural presumption in favour of unre- 
stricted importation ought to prevail, and 
therefore that it is unjust to continue these 
legislative restrictions upon food. I feel it 
absolutely incumbent on me to maintain 
one or other of these propositions. I have 
listened to the argument that in this coun- 
try, with a very heavy taxation, there was 
a reason for the continuance of the duties 
upon the import of corn. Upon mature 
consideration and reflection, I believe that 
argument to be totally without foundation. 
I believe it is impossible to assign the high 
rate of taxation as a valid reason for con- 
tinuing the duties. I believe it to be illo- 
gical to contend that because the great 
mass of the community are heavily tax- 
ed, and necesrarily heavily taxed, in re- 


spect to the consumption of many of 
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their commodities, therefore that is a 
good reason why they should also be 
taxed in the price of their eorn. I do 
believe, also, that by increasing the re- 
sourees from which you draw your supply 
of food, by bringing it from the United 
States, from Odessa, from the Baltic; by 
increasing the number of countries in dif- 
ferent latitudes which can feel an assur- 
ance that the British market will be open 
to them, and that there will be no opera- 
tion of a sliding-scale to exclude their pro- 
duce; you will receive supplies from so 
many sources, that dependence on any one 
nation will be impossible. I cannot con- 
tend that the probability of dependence 
upon foreign nations constitutes a reason 
for maintaining the Corn Laws. Look now 
at the different classes of the community. 
Take, first, the manufacturing population. 
Is it just towards them to continue these 
laws? Can we maintain, by argument, 
that the great mass of that population 
which depends for the means of purchasing 
its subsistence upon daily labour, and are 
employed in manufactures—can we con- 
tend that they are interested in the main- 
tenance of these laws? If you tell me that 
the maintenance of these laws will ensure 
them a more abundant supply of corn at a 
low price—not this year, or the next, but 
taking the average of a series of years— 
that the maintenance of these restrictions 
will ensure the abundant supply of corn at 
a lower, or, if you will, at an equal price: 
I admit that is an argument for their con- 
tinuance; but I do not admit that your 
argument is well founded ; and when I am 
asked, as I have been continually, what do 
I calculate the price of wheat hereafter 
will be, and whether it will not disturb the 
Tithe Composition Act; and, as the Corn 
Laws are calculated to bring 56s., do I not 
caleulate it as highly probable that the 
price of corn hereafter will be 40s.—when 
I am asked these questions, they afford a 
strong presumption, that in the minds of 
those who put them the unrestricted im- 
port of foreign corn will have a tendency, 
if not to reduce the price of food, to pre- 
vent any considerable increase of the price ? 
The apprehension that the Tithe Composi- 
tion Act will be permanently deranged by 
permitting the free importation of wheat, 
must proceed on the assumption that the 
calculations are erroneous, and that wheat 
hereafter will be at a low price. With re- 
spect to the great manufacturing popula- 
tion, can we contend that it is for their in- 
terest that the price of wheat should be en- 
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hanced by restrictions upon corn ? I do not 
believe that the price of food will be en- 
hanced by the removal of these restric- 
tions—I do not believe the removal of the 
restrictions will have a tendency to in- 
crease fluctuations. I believe, therefore, 
that the great mass of the manufacturing 
population will be doubly benefited by the 
removal of these restrictions: first, by in- 
creasing the demand for those manufactur- 
ing articles upon which their labour is ex- 
pended; and, in the next place, by giving 
them, from the wages which they receive, 
a greater command over the necessaries 
and comforts of life. I think that will be 
the double operation of this repeal in the 
Corn Laws; and, therefore, as far as that 
part of the population is concerned, I can- 
not maintain the continuance of restrictions 
on the ground of benefit to them. Now, 
with respect to the community at large, 
consider the article wheat, and the pro- 
ducers of that article, for whom principally 
these restrictions are to be maintained, 
maize being already admitted duty free, 
there remain only oats and barley, besides 
wheat, on which the duty falls ; and I ap- 
prehend there is no such danger of compe- 
tition, in barley at least, as would lead us 
to expect a great diminution of the price 
of barley by increasing the supply from 
abroad, There remain, then, wheat and 
oats, and principally wheat, for which the 
restrictions are maintained. Let us consi- 
der what parts of this country, and how 
much of it, are districts producing wheat. I 
apprehend that no one will dispute that the 
wheat plant requires to ripen it a consi- 
derable heat of the sun; and if you were 
to divide Great Britain by a line drawn 
from Inverness to Southampton, I think 
you will find the wheat-growing districts to 
be, to a considerable extent, to the east- 
ward of that line. I do not mean to say, 
that to the westward of that line, as in So- 
mersetshire and Shropshire, you will not 
find wheat-growing districts; but, speaking 
generally, both in Scotland and England, 
you will find the wheat-growing districts to 
be to the eastward of a line drawn from 
Inverness to Southampton. I say, then, 
that all that portion of the country which 
lies to the westward of the line has no in- 
terest in the restrictions on the importa- 
tion of wheat. I do not apprehend that 
the agricultural portion of Lancashire is at 
all interested in maintaining the restric- 
tions on the importation of wheat; and my 
belief is, that the wheat-growing districts 
of this country are, comparatively speak- 
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ing, @ particular portion of this country, on 
account of its exposure on the eastern 
coast, and freedom from the humidity of 
the western coast; and that with respect 
to a great portion of this country—nearly 
half of it—it would be difficult to show that 
the agricultural interest gains any advan- 
tage from a law which increases the price 
of food. I think the noble Lord himself 
read me a pretty strong lesson the other 
night to show that Ireland is not much in- 
terested in the continuance of these restric- 
tions, because the noble Lord on a former 
night described the position of the Irish 
farmer to be this. He said that Lord 
Essex had declared, that a farmer with 
large capital and much skill might con- 
tend against unrestricted import; but Lord 
Essex, speaking of farmers without capital 
and much skill, said it would be difficult 
for them to contend against unrestricted 
import; that there are 588,000 farmers in 
Ireland, and that they will answer the de- 
scription, speaking generally, as a mass of 
persons without capital, and certainly with- 
out skill. Well then, I ask, what has pro- 
tection done for them? Is it the fact that 
there are at this moment 588,000 persons 
employed in the promotion of agriculture in 
Ireland, with their families dependent upon 
them; and that it can.be truly asserted of 
them that they are farmers without capital 
and without skill? If it can be asserted 
generally of the farmers of Ireland, as a 
class, that they are men without capital and 
skill, can we contend that protection has been 
for their interest? To make the assertion 
that they have realized no capital, is a very 
strong proof that protection has not been 
for their benefit, Then, with respect to 
the agricultural labourer, Can we say that 
protection has operated for his advantage ? 
Ireland is peculiarly agricultural; can it 
be said that the agricultural labourer has 
flourished in Ireland? Is it not the case, 
that in the part of the country where the 
agricultural labourer most abounds, he has 
been suffering from scarcity and the pres- 
sure of hunger ? What is the answer made 
to our statement of the sufferings of the 
people of Ireland? ‘‘ This is nothing ex- 
traordinary—this is nothing unusual—this 
is nothing out of the common course of na- 
ture; every year this is the same ; there 
are districts where, every year, the potato 
crops fail, where it is impossible to make 
the two ends meet; the potatoes fail in June 
or early in July, and from that time till the 
new crop is dug up the labourer is obliged 
to subsist upon charity, or whatever means 
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will suffice for the purpose of maintaining 
life.”’ If that be, as you say, the normal 
state of the Irish agricultural labourer—if 
that be his ordinary condition, and there- 
fore we are not justified in an extraordinary 
remedy—can we contend that protection to 
agriculture has been greatly for the benefit 
of the agricultural classes in Ireland ? 
Take it as you will—either that the pre- 
sent is an especial case, and then our 
special remedies are justifiable; or if, on the 
other hand, you are correct that there is 
always prevailing throughout six months in 
the year destitution and famine—admitting 
your allegations to be correct, can you 
have a stronger impeachment of the state 
of the law under which this is the condition 
of the agricultural labourer? I cannot 
admit, then, that the continuance of these 
restrictive laws is advantageous to the 
manufacturing interest, or for the interest 
of that class in Ireland which is immedi- 
ately connected with them. With respect 
to the agricultural class here, I do not 
deny that this change in the law will be 
altogether unaccompanied by distress. I 
cannot deny that so great a change can be 
made without involving some in distress, 
I deeply regret it. I wish it were possible 
to make any change in any great system 
of law without subjecting some persons to 
distress ; but is it not the fact that the 
parties who will be most distressed of all 
will be those who have neither science, nor 
skill, nor capital? Is it possible perma- 
nently to maintain a law which cannot be 
shown to be advantageous to the men of 
science, eapital, and skill, but which can 
only be maintained in order to give the 
means of subsistence to those who have not 
science, capital, and skill? Should we be 
justified in maintaining these laws, and 
taxing the food of the great body of the 
community, on the allegation, not that they 
are necessary for the protection of agricul- 
turists who have science and skill, but that 
they are necessary for the protection of 
those who go on adhering to the old sys- 
tem, and have neglected the means of 
improvement? If you cannot permanently 
maintain the laws, my firm impression is 
that the sooner you make known to the 
country what is your ultimate decision the 
better. I believe that the bulk of the 
agricultural interest is also of that opinion. 
I believe that the agricultural interest is 
desirous of ascertaining the ultimate deci- 
sion of Parliament with respect to the 
present system. That is my decided 
opinion, I believe that the agriculturist 
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with capital and with skill, not only derives 
no advantage from these laws, but is subject 
to prejudice on account of them. I believe 
he has no interest in the maintenance of 
them. I do not deny that in these cases of 
change, from the absence of capital and from 
the absence of skill, there might be, and pro- 
bably must be, some temporary suffering ; 
but what I deny is, that you could found a 
permanent system of protection upon the 
necessity of protecting that class; and if 
you cannot found a permanent system upon 
that ground—if they are not for the advan- 
tage of capital and skill as applied to agricul- 
ture, their duration is, I believe, necessarily 
temporary; and if it be temporary, the 
sooner a permanent arrangement is made 
the better. [‘‘Hear!’’] The hon. Gen- 
tleman who interposes may have reason to 
show why the argument is worthless; but 
that is the ground on which I entertain 
the opinion that a real and permanent set- 
tlement of these Corn Laws is desirable 
for the whole community. The noble Lord 
says he wishes that the Minister of England 
would adopt the language of the Minister 
of France as to the advantage of main- 
taining a territorial aristocracy, considering 
the existence of a territorial aristocracy as 
essential to the maintenance of the Con- 
servative principle. I am very much dis- 
posed to adopt the doctrine of the French 
Minister. I believe it to be of the utmost 
importance that a territorial aristocracy 
should be maintained. I believe that in 
no country is it of more importance than 
in this, with its ancient constitution, an- 
cient habits, and mixed form of govern- 
ment. I trust that a territorial aristocracy, 
with all its just influence and authority, 
will long be maintained. I believe such an 
aristocracy to be essential to the purposes 
of good government. The question only 
is what, in a certain state of public opinion, 
and in a certain position of society, is the 
most effectual way of maintaining the legi- 
timate influence and authority of a terri- 
torial aristocracy ; and if I thought that 
the continuance of this protection law was 
essential to the maintenance of the terri- 
torial aristocracy, I should see in that very 
fact a difficult argument, but still a very 
strong ground for the maintenance of the 
protection. I should see remote conse- 
quences to be attained, great social ad- 
vantages to be procured by an apparent 
departure from the strict principles that 
govern other branches of commercial policy; 
but what I doubt is, whether it be the real 
uterest of a territorial aristocracy to at- 
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tempt to maintain its authority by continu- 
ing the restriction on corn. There are 
certain periods in history when this can be 
done. The question is at present, will the 
just legitimate influence of the landed aris- 
tocracy be better maintained by consenting 
to forego this protection, or insisting upon 
the maintenance of it? My firm belief is 
that you will more increase the just influ- 
ence and authority of that body by now 
foregoing this protection than by continuing 
it. No author or statesman has dealt more 
fully and forcibly on this subject than 
Burke. And what does he say? Mr. 
Burke says, that it is absolutely essential 
that a territorial aristocracy should be 
maintained in this country; that it has 
taken the lead in all great measures of 
reform; and that, on the other hand, it 
has been the great strength and stay of a 
Conservative Government. He says, how 
is it that the territorial aristocracy of 
England has maintained this influence ? 
Because, he answers, it has always iden- 
tified itself with the people; it has 
never pertinaciously insisted on the main- 
tenance of a privilege when the time for 
foregoing that privilege had arrived. He 
draws the contrast between the aristo- 
cracy of England, wisely consulting pub- 
lie opinion, relinquishing privilege when 
the time for the exercise of privilege 
had gone, and the territorial aristocracy 
of France, insisting upon the maintenance 
of privilege long after that period. On 
a former debate, my hon. Friend the 
Member for Dorset compared me—and he 
thought he was passing a severe sarcasm— 
I thought it a compliment—he likened me 
to M. Turgot, and thought I was laying 
the foundation of revolution in this country 
by adopting and applying the principles of 
Turgot. Does my hon. Friend not feel 
that if the doctrines of Turgot had been 
applied at an earlier period—that if the 
aristocracy had not insisted on maintaining 
their privileges—that the revolution of 
France would not have been precipitated, 
and that the evils of that eventful period 
would have been diminished? Does not 
my hon. Friend feel that it was the unjust 
maintenance of bygone privileges that led 
to the revolution, rather than the doctrines 
of Turgot? I infer that the privileges of 
a territorial aristocracy will not be di- 
minished or its influence destroyed by con- 
senting to a free trade in corn, because I 
firmly believe, speaking generally, that the 
aristocracy will sustain no injury from it 
whatever. I do not believe, as I said be- 
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fore, speaking generally, that the value of 
land, or the privileges of land, or the in- 
fluence of land, will be diminished. Of this 
I am sure, that if it will not, you are estab- 
lishing for the aristocracy a new claim upon 
the affection and sympathies of the people 
by making a sacrifice of your prejudices. 
If these laws are for the general benefit, 
it is wise to retain them; but if you en- 
tertain in your hearts the consciousness 
that agricultural prosperity is closely inter- 
woven with your own prosperity—that in 
this complicated state of society you can- 
not tolerate, without serious danger to the 
land, a great and lasting check on our 
manufacturing prosperity ; if you feel that, 
is it not, I ask, better for the permanent 
interest of a territorial aristocracy to make 
this concession freely, and at your own, 
. rather than at the instance of the Minister. 
There are many privileges which the aris- 
tocracy had possession of, voluntarily aban- 
doned, and with no loss whatever. Formerly 
it was one of the privileges of the aristo- 
eracy that the land alone should constitute 
a qualification for a seat in this House ? 
That was an ancient privilege of the aris- 
tocracy. You might have urged that the 
abandonment of that was destructive of 
a territorial aristocracy—that the Consti- 
tution and long prescription required that 
the sole means of entering this House was 
by a piece of land. You found your law 
evaded ; you found it inefficient for its 
purpose, and you willingly relinquished it. 
By relinquishing it, has the interest or in- 
fluence of the aristocracy been diminished; 
or has not the timely abandonment of a 
nominal privilege conferred authority and 
power, much more than would have been 
conferred by insisting on an adherence 
to the ancient law? For two or three 
months, we have had before us the expec- 
tation of this great change. The country 
has known that, if this law should pass, 
there will, on the Ist February, 1849 be a 
duty only of 1s. on the importation of foreign 
corn, The people are a provident class. 
Let me ask, has the interest of landed 
property been affected? There have been 
farms out of lease. Has there been less 
demand for them? Is there not a con- 
viction on the part of a tenant about to 
enter a farm with eapital and skill, that 
there has not been, for the last ten years, 
a period when he could enter upon the oe- 
cupation of land with greater advantage 
than at present? There must be many 
gentlemen who have had farms out of 
lease; they must know whether the offers 
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for them had diminished, and whether 
there has been a necessity for letting them 
at reduced rents. I said long ago, that I 
thought agricultural prosperity was inter- 
woven with manufacturing prosperity; and 
depended more on it than on the Corn 
Laws. Continued reflection has confirmed 
me in that opinion. I believe that it is for 
the interest of the agriculturist that you 
should lay a permanent foundation of manu- 
facturing prosperity; and as your land is 
necessarily limited in quantity, as your 
population is increasing, as your wealth is 
increasing, that the true interests of land 
are co-existent with the manufacturing and 
commercial prosperity. I see in the con- 
tinued relaxation of commercial. restric- 
tions a new foundation laid for manufac- 
turing and commercial prosperity; and 
therefore, I look forward to their indirect 
operation, and I believe you will find the 
value of land increased with the removal of 
these restrictions, and with additional op- 
portunities for carrying on extended com- 
merce. I believe that with respect to a 
great part of the community of this coun- 
try, there is no direct interest in the con- 
tinuance of these restrictions ; that there- 
fore they could only be maintained at the 
expense of continued and harassing con- 
test.. It is because I believe the interests, 
direct and indirect, of the manufacturing 
and agricultural classes to be the same— 
because I believe they all are interested in 
the extension of scientific agriculture, that 
I come to the conclusion that the natural 
presumption in favour of unrestricted im- 
port ought to prevail; and therefore it is 
that I think it would be inconsistent with 
justice, as well as with policy, to continue 
this prohibition. I have now, Sir, at- 
tempted to answer the questions put by the 
noble Lord, and to assign the reasons 
why, after an extended review of the 
subject, and of the elements which enter 
into it, and after the best reflection, I 
can give to the whole matter, I now 
deliberately repeat what I stated at the 
outset — that I believe restrictions on 
commerce to be impolitic and unjust. I 
have now come, Sir, to that conclusion; 
and I am sorry it was not fixed in my 
mind at an earlier period. The noble Lord 
and those who act with him retain their 
impressions on this question. They have, 
undoubtedly, a right to act on those im- 
pressions, and I dare say their views may 
be more just than my own; but it is my 
duty, even if I should lose their good 
opinion and their confidence, however sin- 
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cerely I should deplore it—I still feel it is 
my duty to avow my opinions, and not to 
persevere in retaining restrictions which 
in my conscience I cannot justify. The 
noble Lord has referred to our relations 
with foreign countries as to commerce, 
and he has said that the promises which I 
held out some few months ago have not 
been fulfilled. Why, considering that this 
Bill is only now going into Committee, 
and considering also the declaration of the 
noble Lord, or his confident prediction that 
either here or elsewhere the Bill will be 
defeated—that it will never pass into a 
law—considering, I say, all these facts, I 
think it would be deemed very precipi- 
tate on the part of foreign countries if 
they made, as contingent on our acts, the 
relaxations in their commercial system 
which the noble Lord said I prophesied 
might take place. But, Sir, at the same 
time I must say there are countries which 
have shown a willingness to follow our 
example. Since I first declared my opi- 
nions on this subject the commercial sys- 
tem of the Two Sicilies has been materi- 
ally modified. I admit that Sicily is a 
small country; but still, as I said before, 
we could not well have expected—consi- 
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dering the little progress we had made 
with our measures for relaxation—that 
any great or important change would con- 
sequently be made in the commercial sys- 


tem of other countries. With respect to 
France, the noble Lord said, I promised 
that France would adopt principles of com- 
mercial relaxation. Sir, I did not promise 
any such thing. What I said was this, 
that I gave credit to the French Govern- 
ment for being tuo enlightened to wish to 
continue their restrictions upon British 
manufactured articles; but that I believed 
the Government were controlled in their 
desires by persons in the two Chambers 
who were directly interested in the main- 
tenance of restrictive duties. And, Sir, 
I added that I thought ultimately the 
wishes of the Government, backed and 
supported by the opinions of the enlighten- 
ed men of France, would, at no remote 
period, prevail over partial and particular 
interests, and lead the way to the adoption 
in France of a better system of commer- 
cial laws. I did not promise that a relaxa- 
tion of the French commercial system 
would take place immediately; but what I 
then said I now believe. I believe, Sir, 
that in France, and in other countries too, 
the interests of the great body of consu- 
mers will at no remote period be better 
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considered and attended to, and that a 
system of general relaxation with respect 
to commerce will ultimately be adopted; 
and, I believe further, that if you adopt 
the motto of advancing in commercial free- 
dom, instead of receding, you are likely to 
diminish the power of that portion of the 
community in France who have a direct 
influence in retaining restrictive duties on 
British manufactures. I know that there 
are societies formed in France of commer- 
cial men for the purpose of promoting a 
freer system of commercial intercourse; 
and I believe they will be able to show that 
the people are not interested in buying 
bad and dear hardware, bad cottons, and 
bad linens, instead of having good and 
cheap articles of that description from this 
country; and I believe, moreover, they will 
be enabled to prove that the great mass of 
the French people would be benefited by a 
more open system of commercial enter- 
prize. But, Sir, I never promised, know- 
ing, as I do, the strength of the protecting 
interests in the French Chambers, that 
France would at once yield to the influ- 
ence of reason. I am not, however, the 
less confident that if you set the example, 
your example will be followed, and will ul- 
timately prevail. The subject will be dis- 
cussed in France, and after a lapse of 
time—not at once, not immediately, but 
when it is understood by the people—a 
liberal system of commercial policy will be 
adopted. The same, I believe, will be the 
case in the United States. There is a 
movement in the public mind on this sub- 
ject in almost every country; and the ex- 
ample of England, as it told in favour of 
restriction, so will it tell in respect to 
freedom of commerce. What have we to 
lose by our example? “‘ Why,” says the 
noble Lord, ‘we are going to take the 
silk and other manufactures of France and 
her brandy. Adopt a different course, and 
let your Motion be retrograde—recede from 
what you have done, and say that you are 
in the wrong, and you will by so doing 
countenance in every country in the world 
the influence of restrictive principles.” 
The noble Lord says we are about to take 
these manufactures, and also the corn and 
timber of Prussia, and that we are to get 
nothing in return; but if we get nothing 
in return, what do we suffer by the prece- 
dence? Upon what principle has the no- 
ble Lord formed his opinion with regard to 
the manner in which foreign commercial 
transactions are conducted? We shall 
not get these bad brandies, as the noble 
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Lord calls them, and silks and other ar- 
ticles, the productions of France, for no- 
thing; we must give something in return 
for them. There is no mode by which 
we can purchase these things except by 
giving something as an equivalent. Sup- 
posing we gave gold for them, would evil 
ensue ? If there has been any diminution 
in the quantity of gold, it has been caused 
by supplying the internal wants of the 
commerce of the country, and not by 
being remitted in extravagant quantities to 
other nations for the purpose of buying 
corn or timber. But I am going to say 
what will alarm you still more—I wish it 
had. How do you get your gold? I be- 
lieve this country will always be able to 
command a sufficient supply for her own 
wants; and if France and Prussia will take 
nothing but gold, that gold can only be pro- 
cured for your manufactures, and a very 
good bargain you will make by exchang- 
ing your manufactures for it; and there- 
fore if your allegations are correct, and 
you do make these purchases with gold, I 
am not very much alarmed if your export 
from this country is gold, knowing as I 
well do from the ordinary transactions of 
commerce, that no such export will take 


jlace as can derange the commercial in- 
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terests of the Empire. The noble Lord 
has, as [ before mentioned, talked of our 
taking the bad silks and the bad brandies 
of France; but the brandy of France is 
well known to be a better article than we 
can procure at home; and I conceive that 
by promoting the qualified import of it— 
by giving freer access to the brandy and 
silks of France, we shall inflict no wound 
whatever on the commerce of this country; 
but, on the contrary, enable the consumers 
of those articles to apply the saving in the 
price to other and perhaps more useful pur- 
poses. I freely admit if France were wise 
enough to see that she would be benefited 
by free interchange of commerce, the ad- 
vantage to all parties would be greater; but 
if the double benefit cannot be obtained, 
let us not deny ourselves the benefit of the 
single one; let us not pay a greater price 
for inferior articles because we cannot in- 
duce France to buy good articles at a low 
price. If, therefore, there be not an im- 
inediate reciprocal advantage, I am _ per- 
fectly content to rely on the ultimate result 
of the present course of poliey taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government; and I shall, not- 
withstanding any temporary obstacles, look 
forward to the force of the example of Eng- 
land in relaxing her commercial laws upon 
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the principle of restriction held up by other 
nations; and when the attention of the 
people of these nations is called to the sub- 
ject, I retain with confidence the impres- 
sion that at no remote period these princi- 
ples will ultimately prevail; and I therefore 
reiterate to you my advice on this ques- 
tion—that advice which the noble Lord has 
condemned—that you should take for your 
motto, ‘‘ Advance, and do not recede in 
the course of your commercial policy.” 

House went into Committee. Preamble 
postponed. 

Mr. GEORGE BANKES said, that the 
right hon. Baronet had observed that he 
anticipated that no discussion would have 
taken place in that stage of the Bill; but 
his right hon. Friend had perhaps forgot- 
ten the very emphatic declaration he made 
on the last occasion when the subject of 
the Corn Laws was introduced; and as no 
previous opportunity had offered for any 
of his (Mr. Bankes’s) Friends near him to 
make any observations on that point, they 
felt called upon to do so now. It could 
not escape observation that there was a 
very important distinction between the pre- 
sent and the former declarations of the 
right hon. Baronet made a few weeks or 
months ago; for then he said that he had 
been led to the conclusion that the main- 
tenance of these laws could not be con- 
tinued in regard to publie policy; but now 
he said that he believed the maintenance of 
these laws was unjust. It would have 
been singular indeed if the first opportu- 
nity was not taken by some of those who 
entertained the same views which had been 
so long and ably advocated by his right 
hon. Friend, however little qualified they 
might be to tread in the steps which he 
had taken, and in which he had induced 
them to follow him, if they did not remark 
on what had taken place. It became them, 
if they saw no reasons for change, and 
could not find any in the arguments which 
his right hon. Friend now used, which 
would serve as an answer to those he had 
so often put forward on former occasions— 
it became them to express their regret at 
this change of opinion on the part of his 
right hon. Friend, which indeed seemed to 
have been brought about with a view of 
keeping ahead of the noble Lord opposite, 
and to unarm him in his career. He was 
bound to give every credit to the declara- 
tions of one so eminent and distinguished 
and of such high character as his right 
hon. Friend, and no taunt should fall from 
him as to the change in his opinions. He 
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could only give utterance to sentiments of 
regret, when he found so striking a blow 
as he feared it would prove to the confi- 
dence to be placed by those conscious of 
inferior abilities in looking out for a leader 
of great influence in a party. He would 
only express his sincere sorrow at the loss 
of such a guide; but he saw no adequate 
reason for any change of opinions as given 
in the speech which had just been deli- 
vered. He saw no new lights; for he had 
heard the same arguments which he had 
just listened to often put forward by men 
of inferior acquirements to the right hon. 
Baronet, but still men of great ability; but 
which were resisted by his right hon. Friend 
in arguments which he thought were a com- 
plete reply to anything he had now said. 
He would not put the former speeches of 
his right hon. Friend in juxtaposition to 
those which he had recently made; but he 
must say that he strongly felt that the 
opinions expressed in the former speeches 
had brought conviction to his mind of their 
soundness, and that the arguments then 
used were the best grounded. It appeared 
to him that the arguments which his right 
hon. Friend had set out with addressing to 
his noble Friend, though loudly cheered by 
the opposite side, had no weight. What 
was the state of the case? The other 
night, in answer to a question put to his 
noble Friend by the hon. Member for Lime- 
rick, as to how far those who sat near him, 
and who acted under him as a leader, were 
inclined to adopt a particular course as to 
the alleged state of want of food in Ireland 
—his noble Friend, with a degree of cau- 
tion highly becoming him, in the reply 
which he made to the question for the al- 
lowing the free importation of foreign corn 
into Ireland for a certain period, said, that, 
although he could not see any possible 
benefit that would result from it, and al- 
though he would not bind himself to any 
such delusions, and although he did not 
believe that any benefit would accrue to 
Ireland from any such experiment; still, to 
prevent himself and those who acted with 
him from being charged with interposing 
obstacles to the relief of the alleged state 
of distress in Ireland, he said that if the 
Government would propose a measure of 
this kind, and the Members for Ireland, on 
their responsibility as representatives of 
that country, stated that they believed that 
it would be for the benefit of Ireland, he 
and those with whom he acted would assent 
to the experiment being tried. He saw no 
grounds on this occasion which could justify 
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the right hon. Gentleman in his taunts for 
acceding to the request. If the Govern- 
ment thought that it would be beneficial to 
take such a course, why did they not concede 
the request of the hon. Member for Lime- 
rick ? And if they saw no benefit that 
would result from it, why had they held 
the language which they did night after 
night, and say that those who objected 
to this Bill were delaying aid to the dis- 
tressed people of Ireland? Where were 
the cheers of the Treasury bench now ? 
Such language, such speeches, had been 
by no means unfrequent at the commence- 
ment of these debates, but they had grown 
‘small by degrees, and beautifully less ;” 
and those were not the arguments which 
the Government now used. If, therefore, 
nothing else had been gained by the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Limerick, 
they were at least obliged to him for this— 
that that line of argument was stopped. 
Nothing was now said about delaying relief 
to Ireland. That had received its answer, 
and they might cheer the reply as long as 
they pleased. Believing the hon. Member 
for Limerick to be sincere.in his persuasion 
that such a measure would be beneficial 
for Ireland, he thought that the hon. Mem- 
ber would have had good reascn to com- 
plain if his question had been answered in 
any other manner; and, therefore, he re- 
peated, that he could see nothing to regret 
in the answer which his noble Friend had 
been authorized to give by so numerous a 
party, with all their hearts wishing that good 
might flow from it, but fearing that none 
could result. Had they been the orginators 
of the proposal, as it was one from which 
they did not expect any benefit, they would 
have been open to the blame of hollow 
insincerity in making it; but the case was 
very different when they were applied to by 
others to consent to it. The right hon. 
Baronet had referred to observations of his 
made on a former occasion, in which he 
had pointed out some resemblance between 
the position of certain French Ministers, 
and the present state of this question in 
the present Parliament: he saw no ground 
for withdrawing those observations ; but 
they were not spontaneously his ; they were 
offered in answer to the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton, who had previously re- 
ferred to those Ministers of France. At 
a very dangerous and critical period, great 
and eminent men as they were, and well 
qualified as they were in many respects for 
the stations which they filled, they unhap- 
pily wanted that peculiarly great quality, 
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moral courage, the want of which did, in 
his opinion, lead to all the disasters that 
subsequently befel their country. Neckar 
was a Minister, than whom no man could 
be more amiable in private life—few more 
endowed with talents suited to his position: 
possessed of unbounded private wealth, he 
had no sordid interests to gratify, and the 
honesty of his principles was undoubted ; 
but he wanted that great quality, which, 
being wanting in him, did prove the misfor- 
tune of his country; and between that Min- 
ister and the right hon. Baronet, he must say 
that there did appear to him strong points 
of resemblance. The great qualities of 
that man would be conceded to the right 
hon. Baronet by every one; but he feared 
that the right hon. Baronet had M. Neckar’s 
failing also. He had certainly seen nothing 
of late to alter that opinion; and he con- 
fessed that the speech which he had heard 
that night had greatly tended to confirm it. 
When he heard the right hon. Baronet 
speak upon the subject of the bullion 
brought into this country, he was surprised, 
indeed, to find that he treated it as a 
matter of no importance at what price they 
bought it—-what quantity of commodities 
they gave for it. Other opportunities would 
occur of addressing the House upon that 
subject, because another important stage 
of the Bill had to be passed before it could 
receive even the final sanction of that 
House; but he agreed with his noble Friend 
in thinking that this was a just and proper 
occasion to raise a discussion applicable to 
the new position which the Prime Minister 
had taken when he declared this to be no 
longer a question of policy, but a question 
of national justice. That was not, indeed, 
absolutely a new doctrine; for the last three 
or four years they had heard it from those 
who occupied a peculiar position, and had 
obtained a new and peculiar name. But it 
was a new and strange doctrine to hear 
from the Treasury benches—a doctrine 
which had not as yet been heard from the 
front row of the Opposition, but had been 
heard from those, and those only, who had 
chosen to adopt a peculiar name, and who, 
if this great change of policy were to take 
place, did deserve that it should take place 
under the sanction and authority of that 
name; because by the great men whose opin- 
ion had so much changed upon this subject, 
no other reason for that change had been 
given except the formation of that League: 
and much as he regretted the late change 
of principles in leading public men, there 
Was no ground upon which he so much 
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regretted it as that it had not taken place 
in anticipation rather than in consequence 
of the formation of that League. It was 
unquestionable that the fortune of that 
League had given great encouragement to, 
and formed a bond of union between it and 
another association in the sister island; 
and that Irish Members came over and 
voted for the success of one League mea- 
sure as the herald of the success of others. 
On that ground he deeply regretted the 
change of opinion which had so recently 
taken place; he did not say which had 
been so recently declared, because he was 
sure that the right hon. Baronet would feel 
it to be his duty to declare that change 
openly and honestly as soon as it occurred ; 
and he did, therefore, deplore the conse- 
quence of those new opinions so recently 
formed, and consequently so recently de- 
elared, which had reduced the right hon, 
Baronet to his present position, and made 
him, instead of the leader of a great party, 
the follower only of those who had trod 
before him the path, and avowed the prin- 
ciples which he had so tardily adopted. 
Of this he was satisfied, that whilst there 
existed in the sister kingdom a similar 
confederacy, which yet had its success to 
gain, the course of policy which the right 
hon. Baronet was pursuing was a direct 
encouragement to them never to cease 
their exertions till they could boast a simi- 
lar triumph. He could see no grounds for 
calling the refusal of this measure either 
unjust or impolitic; and it was now ad- 
mitted with reference to Ireland that it had 
no immediate bearing upon her condition ; 
nor, indeed, so far as he could collect, had 
it any distant bearing, but such as would 
operate prejudicially to that country. For 
those reasons, after having listened atten- 
tively to all that had been urged by those 
with whom he had been so long in the 
habit of acting, and for whom he felt the 
most sincere respect; and having heard 
nothing to alter his opinions, he was bound 
to maintain those principles which he had 
hitherto upheld, and to refuse his assent 
to the changes now proposed. - 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: The hon. and 
learned Member who has just sat down, 
has declared that he did not mean to taunt 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite with 
changing his opinion, and has stated that 
he believes tlie right hon. Gentleman’s 
change of opinion to be sincere. At the 
same time I must say, that the speech of 
the hon. and learned Member was so much 
wanting in argument, and consisted so 
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much of a repetition of what I considered 
taunt against the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, that I do consider that that does 
form the staple of the objections which are 
felt to the course which the Government is 
now pursuing. I cannot but ask, supposing 
the right hon. Gentleman—as I think we 
may in justice to him suppose—to be sin- 
cere in the opinion he now professes—I 
cannot but ask, what course it was possi- 
ble for him to pursue? Make as light as 
you please of the scarcity and disease of 
the potatoes in Ireland, still you must ad- 
mit that in some parts of that country there 
does exist great distress. We have readily 
agreed to grants for the purpose of reliev- 
ing that distress, and have admitted that 
relief was required by some extraordinary 
measure. Such being the case, those who 
are in favour of a change of the Corn 
Laws would have argued—it is impossible 
for them not to have so argued—that this 
formed an additional ground for taking 
into consideration the Corn Laws. It 
would have been said, that large sums of 
public money have been laid out in, and a 
great portion of the taxes applied to, the 
relief of the people of Ireland, in cases 
where they are suffering from want of food; 
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and yet you still maintain a law by which 
food is not admitted here from foreign 
countries which are willing to send it us. 
If the right hon. Gentleman opposite had 
thought, that these Corn Laws ought to 


be maintained under all circumstances, 
he might have brought forward an argu- 
ment for their maintenance; but if such is 
noc his opinion—if he feels that these laws 
could not be maintained to the advantage 
of this Empire—how intolerable would 
have been the position of the right hon. 
Gentleman if he had attempted to defend 
these laws, and had asked only for tempo- 
rary remedies and temporary grants for 
relief? What other course could the right 
hon. Gentleman, as the Minister of a great 
country, take—holding the opinions he 
professes, and I believe sincerely pro- 
fesses, that this question ought to be finally 
settled—than that which he has taken ? 
No doubt this is not consistent with the 
course the right hon. Gentleman took be- 
fore; and the hon. and learned Gentleman 
says, with great satisfaction, ‘I see no 
reason to change my opinion.”” I think 
we have heard arguments in variety for 
the last few years, which I need not endea- 
vour now to repeat, sufficient to show that 
these Corn Laws have produced great evil 
in this country, and that in times of distress, 
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when food was dear, mortality and crime 
have increased in proportion to the dear- 
ness of food. I know but one example like 
the consistency which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would seem to recommend, and 
that is contained in the novel of Gil Blas, 
I recollect that Gil Blas, when assistant to 
Dr. Sangrado, says to his master, ‘1 have 
now been your assistant for some months, 
and I see that every case ends faithfully ; 
we have tried bleeding and hot water whe- 
ther the patient was a young person or old, 
whether the illness was sudden or of long 
standing, and the termination has always 
been the same ; we have effected no cure; 
our treatment has only increased the dis- 
ease and ended in death.’’ And then Dr, 
Sangrado replies, ‘‘It is quite true; there 
is not a case in which we have effected a 
cure; my treatment seems to have no good 
result; but I have written a book to show 
that it is the only cure, and therefore it is 
impossible to change it.” The hon. and 
learned Gentleman seems to be alarmed at 
the prospect of evils approaching us, and 
it appears that he has found a great like- 
ness between the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite and M. Neckar. I confess I do 
not see those points of resemblance to 
which the hon. and learned Member has 
alluded, or any resemblance between the 
abolition of the Corn Laws and the com- 
mencement of the French Revolution. 
Neither do I believe that Neckar was the 
cause of the French Revolution; though I 
am no admirer of his wisdom, firmness, or 
talent. I believe that the causes of the 
French Revolution were the oppression of 
the people of France, and the abuses which 
so long continued. These were the causes 
of the French Revolution; and I entirely 
agree in those observations which the right 
hon. Gentleman quoted from Burke, to the 
effect that the safety and the security of 
the aristocracy of this country depends on 
their wise observance of public opinion, 
and their determination not to maintain 
laws which the country feels convinced are 
injurious to it. I wish to maintain the 
landed aristocracy, and I do not wish to 
see them supplanted by any other class of 
the community; but I think, with respect 
to these Corn Laws, that if the aristocracy 
went on from year to year maintaining 
laws which it could be shown had the effect 
of raising the price of corn grown on their 
own land, and thereby tending to increase 
their income; and if, as might be the case, 
the majority of the community came to be 
of opinion that the aristocracy were acting 
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from such motives, there would then be no 
position so dangerous to them as the obsti- 
nate maintenance of those laws. And 
when these Corn Laws are done away with 
—when that date of February, 1849, ar- 
rives—in what respect will the landed aris- 
tocracy be in a worse position than they 
ought to be according to equity and just 
laws? They will not have any disad- 
vantage by being deprived of the protec- 
tion which other classes of the community 
have. The law is, generally speaking, 
to be equal to all. The aristocracy are 
not to have the advantage of protection 
for corn; neither are the manufacturers or 
commercial men to have protection or pro- 
hibition with reference to articles in which 
they deal. There is not, in that respect, 
therefore, to be any inequality, All par- 
ties are to be placed on equal terms; and 
with respect to other matters, I do not 
know any country in the world where any 
class has a position at once so honourable, 
so advantageous, and I would almost say, 
so easy to fulfil, as the English landed 
aristocracy. They are in the possession 
of great property, which has been increased 
enormously since the time when manufac- 
tures and commerce, towards the end of the 
last century, took a great start and made 
great progress. They have the advantage of 
competing for political power with all the 
other classes of the community, and they 
are able to obtain places in the House of 
Commons, whilst they nearly possess the 
whole of the House of Lords; and they 
have the further advantage which a civil- 
ized community, such as is to be found in 
this country, always carries with it. I 
must say that 1 do not know that there is 
any class in any country in the world 
which the English landed aristocracy have 
to envy; and if I were asked with respect 
to their political power, I should say, that 
while they competed with other classes of 
the community, which, likewise have ac- 
quired wealth, and likewise have intelli- 
gence, and are fitted to rise to the highest 
posts which British subjects can occupy 
under the Constitution, the English aristo- 
cracy may be proud to fill no other situa- 
tion than that, which their own ability, 
exertions, and industry, and those of their 
forefathers, enable them to occupy. ‘The 
hon. and learned Gentleman seems much 
alarmed at the idea that the country will 
have to pay very dearly for this boon of 
the abolition of the Corn Laws: and he ap- 
pears afraid that we shall part with all the 
gold in the country. Wheat is to be brought 
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from other countries, and it is said that the 
foreigners will take nothing but gold in ex- 
change. But gold must be obtained some- 
where; and so, if we have gold, we must 
give manufactures in exchange for it. But 
then it is contended that we do not know 
the price that must be paid for gold; but, 
for my part, I think that matter may be 
safely left to the manufacturers, who will 
know the price which gold naturally should 
bear. Therefore, I say that any alarm of 
that kind is really presposterous. In point 
of fact, there has been for several years a 
great quantity of wheat imported; at first 
there was an exportation of bullion and of 
specie, but after two or three years the 
course of trade became regulated, the ex- 
port of our manufactures has increased, 
and these manufactures have been taken 
in exchange for corn. Such will be the 
result when trade is constantly carried on, 
as will be the case under the law which the 
right hon, Baronet has proposed. And 
now, Sir, I must say a few words on the 
question with regard to which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has also spoken — 
namely, as to the division which has taken 
place between him and those who follow the 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn, and those 
who still follow the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury; and I must 
say, I do not think this difference of opin- 
ion has arisen for the first time during the 
present year. Whatever may be said, a 
difference of opinion has existed. It has 
appeared to me for years that the opinions 
of the right hon, Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury, the opinions of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State. for 
the Home Department, and the opinions of 
others who now act with them, have been 
exceedingly different from the opinions of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who has 
just spoken, and of others who have acted 
with him during the present Session. Ac- 
cordingly we have seen, from the first com- 
mencement of the Ministry, that there has 
been this great difference of opinion be- 
tween them. The right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury said, at the 
beginning of the present Session, that the 
experience of the last three years of free 
trade, in certain articles, has convinced 
him of the propriety of proceeding in the 
same course; but if the right hon. Gentle- 
man had been a friend of the protection so 
common on the part of the great body who 
vote for the maintenance of the Corn Laws, 
why were those experiments in free trade 
made? What could have induced those 
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experiments in the commercial policy—the 
enlightened and the enlarged policy, as I 
think; but at all events, the commercial 
policy opposed to the views of the hon. 
Gentleman below the gangway ? We have 
seen, in the course of the last few years, 
whether, with respect to this commercial 
policy, or the Canadian Corn Bill, or on 
religious questions, such as the Maynooth 
Bill, that there has been a great difference 
of opinion between the Government and 
those who, before they succeeded to office, 
were their most active and cordial allies. 
What is the conclusion to be drawn from 
this? The conclusion is, that though 
there was an union to put an end to the 
late Government —though there was a 
combination, there was no party united in 
their views of public policy. Therefore, I 
think for the public interests, it is better, 
far better, that the right hon. Gentleman 
should entertain his views of public policy, 
and that those Gentlemen should fairly de- 
clare their views and the opinions they 
honestly entertain, and vote against the 
right hon. Gentleman. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman who has last spoken 
has referred to an association—meaning 
what is commonly known by the League, 
and of another association existing across 
the channel, with another object—the re- 
peal of the Legislative Union. Now, I do 
beg the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
consider a little—as he has so very strong 
a dislike to yielding to associations, as he 
does not approve of the course of policy 
which has been agitated in our market 
places and in our streets for years; andas 
he thinks it wiser that improvements should 
commence with Parliament, and should be 
sent as law at once among the people, 
rather than that they should be the conse- 
quence of popular agitation—as I collect 
that to be his opinion—I wish that he, and 
those who act with him, would consider the 
experience of late years. For many years 
we contended for the question of Parlia- 
mentary reform. I remember, Sir, that I 
said in this House, if we did not allow it to 
flow on like a river, we must expect it to 
rush like a torrent. I was laughed at for 
that expression; it was said to be an absurd 
and ridiculous expression. But when the 
Reform Bill was introduced, the popular 
fury rose to such a height that it would 
consent to nothing but the Bill; and it was 
then seen that it would have been wiser to 
have made some concession to the previous 
agitation. And, with regard to the sub- 
jects which may arise when the question of 
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corn shall be settled, especially with re- 
spect to that country to which the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn, and the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, have alluded, I 
hope that he and others will consider whe- 
ther there may not be measures which it 
will be wise in Parliament to enact, before 
they are dictated by popular agitation. Of 
this I am sure, that if we mean, as I trust 
it is our destiny, to give a great example to 
the nations of the world—to teach the na- 
tions of the world how to live—we, the 
House of Commons, ought most deeply to 
consider which of our institutions and laws 
are founded upon truth, upon reason, and 
upon justice. You find fault with the 
right hon. Gentleman for now declaring 
the Corn Laws to be unjust. Why are 
they unjust? Because they are restric- 
tions; and if they are not authorized and 
justified by the general safety and welfare 
of the country, we ought not to uphold 
what are otherwise unjust laws. And, if 
there are other laws which stand in the 
same position, do not wait till agitation 
shall render a change inevitable. Be wise 
beforehand. Profit by the example of Ca- 
tholie emancipation, of the reform in Par- 
liament, and of the Corn Laws, and endea- 
vour to secure what alone can be maintain- 
ed. Stand by the institutions that are 
good, and give timely correction to abuses 
which are unworthy of your support. This 
is the way, I am convinced, by which you 
will give a great and noble example, and by 
which, in the sight of all nations, it will be 
said, ‘* Truly this is a great nation, this is a 
wise and understanding people.” 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, my hon. Friend 
the Member for Dorsetshire has vindi- 
cated the noble Lord the Member for Lynn 
from the imputation cast upon him by the 
First Lord of the Treasury. I am sur- 
prised, indeed, that the motives which in- 
fluenced the noble Lord could have been 
misinterpreted. My noble Friend came 
forward to propose the remedy which he 
thought was necessary for the state of Ire- 
land. He admitted a partial exigency. 
He proposed a method which would meet 
that exigency. He believed there was a 
systematic and inveterate evil, and he indi- 
cated the measure which he thought was 
required to meet it. That was the position 
of my noble Friend. It was true my noble 
Friend said more, but it was obviously 
a reductio ad absurdum. He said, ‘‘ You 
suggest a remedy which appeals to the 
passions of the multitude ; which may be, 
and has been, misinterpreted in our multi- 
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farious debates: we will prove to you, that 
if we have recourse to your remedy it must 
be deficient.’’ To dispel delusion was his 
object. ‘‘ I will grant your premises,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ The people of Ireland shall not 
say that I and my friends are the bar to 
the enjoyment of these alleged advantages, 
though I guard myself from being de- 
scribed as one who has deceived them; 
for whilst I accede to the proposed boon, 
I tell them it must be worthless.” Now 
to seize upon that in debate, and attack 
measures which, whether right or wrong, 
were measures which all must admit were 
of great importance, and worthy of public 
consideration; to seize, I say, upon a 
single point like that (which I think was a 
judicious point) was hardly worthy of so 
practised a Parliamentary orator as the right 
hon. Gentleman. The right hon. Gentleman 
has not said, indeed, that we blamed him for 
the precautions he has taken. I can hardly 
believe that any Gentleman on this side 
the House can blame the Government for 
their precautions. 1 am sure I have never 
ventured—I am also sure no Gentleman 
near me has ventured—to blame them for 
the precautions they have taken. If their 
precautions were exaggerated, I should 
say exaggeration is, under such circum- 
stances, a merit. What we have blamed 
them for, is not for the precautions they 
have taken, but for the policy they have 
adopted. We have not blamed them for 
establishing hospitals; we have not blamed 
them for importing maize; we have not 
only not blamed them for taking such mea- 
sures, but we have expressed our willing- 
ness to support them in any measures 
which they might recommend to meet the 
exigency. What we object to in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers is this: that nothing can 
be more impolitic when they are called 
upon to meet an emergency, the fact of 
which we do not wish to examine—that they 
should, under such circumstances, call upon 
us to construct a new commercial policy, ab- 
solutely opposed to every principle which 
they have hitherto professed, and to every 
course which they themselves have recom- 
mended us to follow. The space was so 
short between the last protection speech— 
the last, though not the least, able protec- 
tion speech—made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the termination of the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament, and his meeting us 
again with a new profession of political 
faith, that I think even if there were no 
other circumstances to justify it, he should 
have detached his emergencies from his 
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new system. If it had only been to show 
some feeling for his late supporters—some 
wish to extricate them from an embarrass- 
ing position—they should not have been 
exposed to the accusation of not sympa- 
thizing with their suffering fellow subjects 
in the sister kingdom, because they ob- 
jected to change their whole policy, and at 
once to act in opposition to doctrines which 
the right hon. Gentleman himself has al- 
ways professed. The noble Lord (Lord 
J. Russell) who has just addressed the 
House, as well as the right hon. Gentle- 
man, has assumed the case we have before 
us to be, whether we are prepared to op- 
pose that which is for the interest of the 
multitude. I, for one, beg to say, I am not 
prepared to oppose any measures which 
I think are for the interest of the mul- 
titude. But that is not the real question 
before us. That, I say, is not the real 
question in this debate. I myself, and 
I ean say so for many Gentlemen here— 
am quite guiltless of any intention of 
taking part in it, for I was perfectly un- 
aware it would occur; but at the same 
time, I think the point my noble Friend 
has taken was not only a legitimate point, 
but a most necessary one to be taken. 
The observation of the right hon. Baronet 
had escaped me; but having made that 
observation, I think he can hardly be sur- 
prised the noble Lord should have taken 
an early opportunity to ask for an explana- 
tion of an expression so remarkable. I 
have not yet myself spoken on the new 
Corn Law of the right hon. Gentleman; 
I should be sorry, if a fair occasion 
offered, to shrink from an unequivocal ex- 
pression of my opinions, or to endeavour 
to meet by argument, and not by asser- 
tion, the case of the right hon. Gentleman 
and the rest of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
It is not from a wish to avoid the difficulty 
in the present instance that I abstain; but 
I think it is obvious that, with an impend- 
ing debate at hand, this is not the hour it 
could be expected or tolerated, that any 
Member should enter at length into that 
subject. It is only the cool assertions 
from each side the Table that have made 
me feel it is not perhaps impertinent for 
me to rise, to notice the observations which 
have been made. I may say, that not 
being prepared for debate is not an ex- 
cuse for not being prepared to answer 
the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. It is not a speech that I have 
heard for the first time. I have heard 
it in other places—in different locali- 
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ties, and, I may be allowed to add, from a 
master hand. That speech has sounded 
in Stockport ; it has echoed in Durham. 
I suspect that there has been on the stage 
of the classical theatre a representation of 
it, upon the highest and finest scale ; and, 
as is usual in such cases, the popular per- 
formance is now repeated by an inferior 
company. Especially, Sir, when I heard 
the line drawn which marks on the map 
the corn-growing districts of England, 
I thought I might say, as I have heard 
sometimes said upon Railway Committees 
upon rival lines, ‘‘ That is surely the 
line of the hon. Member for Stockport.”’ 
And so, when the right hon. Gentle- 
man, with a fervour of mimetic rhetoric, 
which has been much developed of late, 
turns round, and says he has not the 
courage, and he is surprised that we have, 
to oppose that which is for the benefit of the 
multitude and the advantage of the people; 
that, I say, is not the question at issue. I 
am ready to meet the real question without 
any evasion. If the measures of the Go- 
vernment have not a tendency to occasion 
a great displacement of labour, a displace- 
ment of that kind of labour which is of the 
most permanent character—if they have 
not by that displacement a tendency to 
occasion great social suffering, and, ulti- 
mately, great political disaster, then I say 
they are good measures, and I for one am 
not prepared, to oppose them. But that is 
the whole question, and that question at 
the right moment, at the fitting oppor- 
tunity, with the permission and indulgence 
of the House, | am prepared to discuss. If 
I do not meet it now, I hope that no one 
will for a moment suppose that I admit the 
justice of the series of assumptions with 
which we have been favoured by the right 
hon. Gentleman. The right hon. Gentle- 
man alluded to the state of Ireland, that 
534,000 farmers are without capital, and 
then he turns round, in the manner of his 
great master, and says, ‘‘ See what pro- 
tection has produced.”” I shall be pre- 
pared, upon the proper occasion, to prove 
that protection has not produced the pre- 
sent condition of Ireland. That is an 
enormous assumption. I might as well 
turn round to the right hon. Gentleman 
and say, ‘‘ Had it not been for protection, 
those 534,000 farmers would not have exist- 
ed.”’ Nothing is so easy as to take instances 
of wretchedness and say protection has pro- 
duced them. There is the eternal instance 
of the Wiltshire labourer with his 6s. or 
7s. a week; and it is said, ** See what 
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protection has produced.” I go into Lin- 
colnshire, and [ find the labouring man 
with ample means and flourishing—may I 
not turn round and say, ‘‘ See what pro- 
tection has produced ?’’ These are ques- 
tions which cannot be entered into without 
more time than, in an incidental debate 
like the present, can be appropriated to 
them ; but when the right hon. Gentleman 
takes this occasion, with his great autho- 
rity, to scatter arguments which, of course, 
influence public opinions, or rather to make 
statements—for he has not condescended 
to reason to-night, he has rather taken re- 
fuge in rhetoric—it is absolutely necessary 
they should be noticed, however partially. 
The right hon. Gentleman says, ‘‘ How 
can you justify your system of protection, 
even if it did benefit to the agriculturist, 
to the manufacturer?” I can justify it ; 
I resist altogether the inference that is 
sought to be drawn from the question put 
by the right hon Gentleman. I say, unless 
by the system of protection, as described 
in this debate, the benefit to manufactures 
is as great as the benefit to agriculture, 
I agree with him, the objection to it is 
fatal, and he would not be a wise states- 
man that would not earnestly consider the 
consequences of it. I take this to be the 
case of the manufacturer. The late war 
and some preceding wars destroyed ex- 
isting manufactures in many countries, 
Those in Europe and the United States 
are of modern origin. In no instance 
have those manufactures sprung from any 
other source than the capital that the sys- 
tem of protection allowed the landed pro- 
prietors to accumulate. It is that capital 
which has formed our own manufactures. 
That nobleindustry of the north of England, 
which is so often the subject of discussion 
in this House, the cotton manufacture, is 
as much owing to the agricultural capital 
of England, as it is to the genius of its 
great mechanical inventions, and even to 
its unprecedented local advantages which 
unite mines of coal and iron. In the early 
state of the cotton manufacture, it was the 
capital of Lombard Street that promoted 
the immense development of that fabric. 
And what was the capital of Lombard 
Street ? It was the capital of the farmers 
of Norfolk and Lincolnshire, which had 
found its way into Lombard Street, and 
was thence distributed by the great bankers 
and bill-brokers. 1 am speaking of trans- 
actions when a house like Gurney’s, for 
example, would discount bills to the 
amount of half a million, all drawn upon 
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and accepted by one firm, for the purchase 
of Manchester goods. It was that farmers’ 
capital which gave the principal develop- 
ment to the industry of Lancashire. I am 
very glad that the industry of Lancashire 
has outlived the necessity of such support; 
but it must not be forgotten that it received 
that support, any more than it must be for- 
gotten that it received, when necessary, 
the protection of the Legislature. This 
brings me to the point of the right hon. 
Gentleman, who said—and the noble Lord 
too, inferentially—‘‘ If manufactures re- 
quire no protection, how can the agricul- 
tural interest demand it ?’’ As an abstract 
principle I protest against this reasoning. 
It is not sound as a mere argument. The 
business of a statesman is, not to inquire 
why one interest is protected, and another 
is not, but whether the protection enjoyed 
by any particular interest is required. Are 
the cireumstances in which agriculture and 
manufactures are respectively placed the 
same? I have heard a great deal said about 
the peculiar burdens on land. I confess I 
have never held that a sufficient ground for 
what is called protection to agriculture ; but 
no one will deny that the manufactures of 
England have peculiar advantages — at 
least, no hon. Gentleman opposite will deny 
it, because they are always getting up and 
telling us of them. They perpetually as- 
sure us that they have no fear of competi- 
tion, because the unrivalled advantages of 
their soil from the interstratification of 
coal and iron, independently of their machi- 
nery, alone exempts them from all rivalry. 
The farmers have no such peculiar ad- 
vantages; they do not, therefore, meet 
upon equal ground. To say, therefore, 
that one interest should not be protected, 
because another does not require protec- 
tion, is, in fact, quite illogical. It is not 
an argument; it is a mere appeal—a 
sentimental appeal: it does for the hust- 
ings and for popular assemblies, but it 
will not bear the examination of the closet, 
and is unworthy of this assembly. I am 
not now asserting that the farmers of Eng- 
land do require protection, for that is too 
great a subject to enter upon now; but 
I will venture hereafter to approach it if 
opportunity is given to me. I shall then 
be prepared to meet the arguments that 
are put forward by Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, and which in reality is the case of 
their great master. I would address my 
arguments to the creative minds and manly 
energies that are really responsible for 
them. We have heard to-night a great 
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deal about territorial aristocracy. There 
may be some doubts whether we have a 
territorial aristocracy in this country; but 
there is none whatever that we have an 
aristocracy of wealth. We all feel it, and 
I believe that the measures of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers have a tendency to in- 
erease that power in a degree I believe not 
beneficial to the people; but suppose there 
were in England what is called a territo- 
rial aristocracy, I utterly protest against 
the rhetorical position taken up by the 
right hon. Gentleman, and also touched 
upon by the noble Lord. The right hon. 
Gentleman has argued upon the case as if 
the aristocracy of England were a privi- 
leged aristocracy. What privileges have 
they? Ihave on more than one occasion 
risen in this House to uphold the cause of 
what I call our territorial constitution, not 
imagining by such a word | was maintain- 
ing the mere interests of peers and esquires. 
I certainly should not have risen had | 
thought I was pleading only their cause. 
But this territorial constitution which I 
have defended, has given to this country 
public liberty and the blessings of local 
and self-government. It appeals to all; it 
has immense ramifications; it touches every 
class of the community. I have talked my- 
self of the necessity of maintaining the 
preponderance of the agricultural interest, 
and I remember somebody or other say- 
ing, ‘‘Can any thing be more improper 
than thus holding up the necessity of 
the predominance of a class in the coun- 
try?”’ I do not imagine for a moment 
that the agricultural interest is consti- 
tuted merely of the proprietors of land. 
The agricultural interest is that great body 
of people who are the cultivators of the 
earth; and if you materially change the 
balance between the populations that de- 
pend upon the two great interests of this 
country, you shake to its centre that terri- 
torial constitution, you destroy the secu- 
rity for local government—you subvert the 
guarantee for publie liberty—you change, 
in fact, the character of England; you 
bring about that social revolution which 
the right hon. Gentleman always reminded 
us would be the consequence of following 
the policy of the school of Manchester. 
Sir, there is nothing exclusive or restric- 
tive in this territorial constitution, or I am 
sure it would not be telerated for a mo- 
ment in England. From the days of Sir 
Robert Walpole to the present moment, 
with one solitary exception, all those who 
have realized large fortunes in our great 
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seats of industry, have deposited the re- 
sults of their successful enterprise in the 
soil of their country. The power of acquir- 
ing territorial possessions is open to every 
man. The fact that every family which 
has acquired great wealth has invested 
that wealth in the purchase of land, affords 
the best possible proof that in our territo- 
rial constitution there is nothing alien or 
adverse to the interests of commerce or 
manufactures. Respecting the county in 
which I myself live, I can state from my 
own experience, within the last twenty 
years, that not less than one-third of the 
land of that county has changed hands; 
and I may add that even some portion of 
that land has been purchased by Gentle- 
men who subscribed to the funds of the 
Anti-Corn Law League. Away, then, 
with this declamation about a territorial 
aristocracy, as if it were a body distin- 
guished from all other classes. The Con- 
stitution of this country has invested the 
proprietors of land with certain duties and 
certain rights, which all may acquire, and 
aspire to fulfil. It has secured to us at all 
times, and under all circumstances, leaders 
who have saved us from that despotism 
which has too often been the fate of other 
countries. It affords to every man this 
position to which his property and intel- 
ligence entitle him: no man need des- 
pair of obtaining the highest place in 
our free aristocracey—even the sons of 
the humblest may find a place in this 
or the other House of Parliament. I 
have no wish to enter further into this 
question at present. I reserve myself 
for the third reading, when the whole 
policy of the Government will be gone 
into, at which time possibly the right 
hon. Gentleman may think my arguments 
weak, but most certainly I will not shrink 
from maintaining them. And I would now 
sit down were it not for one observation of 
the right hon. Gentleman, which I cannot 
allow to pass without protest. The right 
hon. Gentleman has uttered three or four 
common-places—the prostitutes of political 
economy whom Gentlemen on each side in 
turn embrace, in order to show that you 
may fight hostile tariffs with free imports. 
I can hardly venture to enter upon a sub- 
ject like this on the present occasion. It 
is one which ought to be most gravely 
considered by any Minister, for it is amongst 
the most difficult problems of political sei- 
ence. If a country submits to the imposi- 
tion of unequal import duties, does she be- 
come tributary to the countries by which 
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such unequal duties are imposed? That is 
an inquiry worth pursuing. And if in con- 
sequence of these hostile tariffs we give 
more of our labour for the produce of fo- 
reign countries, what effect will this inter- 
change have on the distribution of the pre- 
cious metals which are foreign produce ? 
We shall obtain less of them. If we ob. 
tain less of them, money will be scarce and 
more valuable, and then prices must fall, 
and fall greatly. I admit that, all cireum- 
stances being the same, there is no ab- 
stract advantage in high prices. But I am 
at a loss to discover how very low prices can 
be long endured in a country with an im- 
mense amount of public and of private debt, 
and a vast sum of fixed money payments. 
I am not disposed at this moment to argue 
the whole question of the interchange of 
produce between nations; I shall be fully 
prepared to go into it when the proper 
time arrives; but it is rather too cool for 
the right hon. Gentleman not only to have 
changed his opinions, but to treat every 
thing urged in opposition to his present 
sentiments as absurd. I remember a gen- 
tleman, an authority on matters of political 
economy, Colonel Torrens, who for some 
time had a seat in this House, bringing the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) in a series of 
very ingenious essays, to account for the 
doctrines which he held upon the inter- 
change of commodities between nations. 
That was some years ago, but the subject 
still engages the attention of philosophical 
investigators. I read so recently as last 
evening a very elaborate analysis and a 
very careful application of the laws which 
regulate interchange between nations. It 
is a work recently published, and written 
by a man who is not now, never has been, 
and, from the constitution of his mind, 
never likely to be a Member of this House. 
He is a man free from any bias of party 
feeling ; who has given up his time to ab- 
stract studies ; is known to possess a high 
order of intellect ; and may be considered in 
the light of an hereditary political economist 
—I mean Mr. John Mill, the son of the 
historian. That gentleman has written an 
essay on the laws which regulate inter- 
change between nations. It certainly was 
not intended by the author to have any re- 
ference to existing circumstances; and cer- 
tainly it will at once be admitted that the 
author has no bias in favour of the doctrines 
which I have endeavoured on this occasion 
to support. And what now is the final de- 
claration of Mr. Mill? After investigating 
the subject with all the power of logical 
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analysis for which he is remarkable, and 
with all the knowledge of economical science 
for which he is distinguished, he arrives at 
the conclusion that hostile tariffs must be 
met by hostile tariffs— that reciprocity 
should be the principle upon which an ex- 
change should take place between nations. 
I think I heard a Gentleman say ‘‘ No ;” 
now that shows the inconvenience of mak- 
ing a speech when you do not expect to 
have to make one. I have not the book 
with me, but I am sure that I have not over- 
stated the argument. No doubt Mr. Mill, 
for political reasons, makes an exception in 
favour of food, but that does not affect the 
general economical argument. Mr. Mill 
has given it as his opinion that reciprocity 
should be the principle of commercial ex- 
change. I believe it to be possible for a 
nation with very extensive commercial re- 
lations to carry on trade upon the opposite 
principle for a certain time ; but you can 
only carry on your system of fighting hos- 
tile tarifis with free imports, by requiring 
more labour for the effort, and thus involy- 
ing the further depression of wages, and 
the further degradation of the labourer. I 
will not, however, detain the House longer 
now. Whatever our numbers or intelli- 
gence may be, I am sure that at least we 
shall not shrink from fighting the great 
battle to which we are pledged: 

Lorp G. BENTINCK moved that the 
Chairman should report progress, and ask 
leave to sit again. 

The Committee divided — Ayes 85 ; 
Noes 181: Majority 96. 
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Question put on the first Clause, 

Mr. P. BENNET moved to report pro- 
gress. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 55; 
Noes 166: Majority 111. 

Clause again put. 

Mr. PACKE said, at that late hour it 
was impossible to think of going into the 
clauses. He would therefore move that 
the Chairman do leave the chair, and re- 
port progress, and ask leave to sit again. 

Mr. C. BULLER begged leave to ask, 
as this species of delay was persevered in, 
whether a distinct understanding had not 
been come to among hon. Gentlemen on 
both sides of the House, that after the divi- 
sion on going into Committee, no further 
deiay would be attempted? He only al- 
luded to a private understanding come to 
out of that House, and though he should 
admit that the House generally was not 
bound by any such arrangement, still he 
thought that language held among Gentle- 
men in private should be afterwards acted 
on, unless it were a matter of importance 
with the hon. Gentlemen below the gang- 
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way opposite to pursue a contrary course. 
He wished to have some understanding on 
the point, in order that they might know 
the cause of this sudden interruption in the 
debate. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP said, they knew 
nothing of understandings on that side of 
the House; they had a very simple, but he 
hoped determined course to pursue; and he 
hoped his noble and hon. Friends near him 
would not let that course be interrupted by 
any understandings. 
understandings. They would have nothing 
of the sort on that side of the House. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and right hon. Gentle- 
men on the Treasury Benches might have; 
and he made no doubt had private understand- 
ings, but he would have nothing of the sort. 
But he would subscribe to this understand- 
ing—to take that plain course which the 
world would comprehend. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite and right hon. Gentlemen on his 
side of the House wished to misguide the 
public, and as an instance of that he would 
ask why had not the returr: for which he 
had moved on the 8th of April been since 
laid on the Table? He hoped that some 
Member of Her Majesty’s Government 
would enlighten him as to the cause of 
that return not having yet been furnished. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER observed, that the reason why the 
returns had not been presented was, the 
nature of the inquiries they involved, which 
were of so extensive a nature that the re- 
sults could not be known at once. 

Sm R. PEEL said, he did not see any 
advantage in prolonging this contest. He 
had not strength to go through with it, 
and he did not wish to subject others to it. 
He should therefore propose that the hon. 
Gentleman should withdraw his Motion, on 
the understanding that they should not 
proceed with the Bill that night. He hoped 
hon. Members who had Motions standing 
for to-morrow would allow the Bill prece- 
dence. 

House resumed. Committee to sit again. 


He meant secret 


MEMBERS OF THE IOUSE ACTING AS 
COUNSEL. 

Mr. HAWES moved, that Mr. Charles 
Buller should have leave to attend as Coun- 
sel before the House of Lords. 

The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER suggested that it would be well for 
the House to pause before it established a 
precedent in such a case as the present, 
The result might be inconvenient, and cal- 
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culated to damage the character of the 
House. 

Mr. C. BULLER explained, that he 
had at first been of opinion that he could 
not appear before the House of Lords as 
counsel on a private Bill; but, on inquiry, 
he was inclined to believe that precedents 
could be found for such a course with re- 
spect to Bills that had passed the House 
of Commons and gone to the Upper House. 
Leave had been given to the hon. Member 
for Bath to appear on the Sudbury Bill be- 
fore the House of Lords. Under any cir- 
cumstances, he should have felt himself 
bound to refrain from voting on any Bill 
for which he was interested as counsel. 
It might be replied, that he had no right 
to waive his duty as a Member of that 
House; but he wished to know how far the 
principle was to be carried. Many hon. 
Members had the most direct interest in 
Bills before that House, being connected 
with them as directors and shareholders of 
private companies. He was desirous that 


the House should decide the question, and 
would most readily bow to any decision they 
might think proper to announce. 

The CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER thought it most desirable that there 


should be time to took for precedents before 
the House came to any decision. 

Sir J. GRAHAM thought the question 
was one to be decided more by precedent 
than by the introduction of any new rule. 
If there were any precedent, there could 
be no difficulty in acceding to the hon. 
Gentleman’s proposition; if there were no 
precedent, the matter was so important 
that it was desirable to consider it maturely. 
Perhaps it would not be improper to inquire 
what was the opinion of the Speaker. 

Mr, SPEAKER observed, that the Bill 
might involve a matter of public policy or 
of private interest. The House had grant- 
ed permission to the hon. Member for Bath 
to appear as counsel before the other House 
of Parliament, in reference to a measure of 
the former class, namely, the Bill for the 
disfranchisement of the borough of Sud- 
bury. He (Mr. Speaker) did not know a 
precedent where a party had been allowed 
to plead before the House of Lords ona 
private Bill. 

Mr. HAWES, under the cirenmstances, 
would withdraw the Motion, reserving 
power to bring it forward again for ultimate 
decision. 

Motion withdrawn. 

House adjourned at a quarter past One 
o'clock, 
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Rents are under £6 liable to the Poor Rates.—By the 
Duke of Cleveland, from the Governors of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, against the Charitable Trusts Bill—By Lord Camp- 
bell, from Lord Provost, Magistrates, and others, of Edin- 
burgh, in favour of the Burghs (Scotland) Bill_—From 
Members of the Blairgowrie Congregation of the Free 
Chureh of Seotland, Perth, and from Earl’s Colne, for 
the Better Observance of, and for the Prevention of the 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on, the Sabbath. 


THE QUEEN’S MESSAGE—PENSIONS TO 
VISCOUNT HARDINGE AND LORD 
GOUGH. 

The Order of the Day that Her Majes- 
ty’s most Gracious Message should be 
considered, read. 

The Eart of RIPON : My Lords, I am 
about to perform a duty which is no less 
gratifying to myself, than I hope it will be 
to your Lordships. It will not, however, 
be necessary for me to trouble your Lord- 
ships at any length upon the subject I am 
about to mention; because, in the course 
of the present Session, upon no less than 
two occasions, I have been called upon to 
detail to your Lordships the eminent ser- 
vices of the Governor-General and the 
Commander-in-Chief in India. I then 
thought it my duty to state to your Lord- 
ships the cireumstances under which those 
glorious victories had been recently achieved 
by the British arms in that part of the 
world; and your Lordships were pleased to 
receive the statements I made, and the 
Motions with which I concluded, with such 
cordial unanimity, that it would be an idle 
waste of time were I to travel over the 
same ground upon this occasion. I am 
sure, however, that your Lordships will 
have felt that, when Her Majesty was 
pleased to raise to the honour of the Peer- 
age those two distinguished individuals, it 
was upon every account a most appropriate 
exercise of the Royal Prerogative. It was 
one which it was as natural for Her Ma- 
jesty to grant, as it must have been grati- 
fying to those individuals to receive; and 
I am quite certain that you will feel it to 
be not less an honour conferred upon your- 
selves than it is upon the individuals to 
whom I have alluded, to have seats in this 
House of Parliament. I venture, there- 
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fore, to presume that, in submitting the 
Motion for an Address to Her Majesty 
with which I shall conclude, your Lord- 
ships will be heartily inclined to concur in it. 
That Address will be to the effect that your 
Lordships will concur in taking measures for 
carrying into effect the object Her Majesty 
states in Her Message She has in view in 
recommending Viscount Hardinge and Lord 
Gough to your consideration. But, my 
Lords, Her Majesty in that Message refers 
not merely to the brilliant services which 
it has fallen to the lot of these two gallant 
men recently to perform, but She adverts 
also, amongst the motives which induced 
Her to bring this subject by Message under 
your consideration, to other and earlier 
services which it has been in their power to 
render to their country; and I think it will 
be right that I should shortly advert to 
those earlier services, in order to show to 
your Lordships that the merits of these two 
distinguished officers are not confined to 
their late etiorts, but that they have been 
in both cases manifested in a long career 
of noble, gallant, and successful exertions 
in the profession to which they belong. 
My Lords, neither of these gallant officers 
is young—the younger of them has been 
forty-two years in Her Majesty’s army—I 
refer to Viscount Hardinge. He entered 
that service at a very early period of life— 
at the commencement of the present cen- 
tury; he joined his regiment before he was 
fifteen years of age; he joined it in Canada, 
and came home a lieutenant after the peace 
of Amiens, when so large a portion of the 
troops who were then on foreign service re- 
turned to this country. But he was not 
desirous of wasting his time in idleness, or 
the enjoyment of the comforts of home; 
and he therefore took advantage of the 
institution which is now the Military Col- 
lege at Sandhurst, for the purpose of there 
pursuing that scientific course of study 
which is so advantageous to those who 
wish to acquire all that is necessary for 
efficiency in the service, and which has 
sent forth to the army such a number of 
distinguished individuals. In 1807, I 
think it was, he was appointed to the staff 
of the corps commanded by Sir Brent 
Spencer, which was then destined for fo- 
reign service; but the destination of that 
corps was afterwards changed, and it was 
sent to Portugal, to serve under my noble 
Friend the noble Duke behind me (the 
Duke of Wellington), and Lord Hardinge 
was present as a young lieutenant, I be- 
lieve, in the first two battles fought in the 
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Peninsula, at the commencement of that 
campaign, the memory of which will never 
expire in this country. He was present at 
the battle of Vimiera, and there he received 
his first wound; for he has had the mis- 
fortune—I will not say misfortune, for that 
would seem to be an inappropriate term— 
but it has been his fortune to be wounded 
three times. However, at Vimiera, he re- 
ceived his first wound; but he continued 
with the army in its march into Spain under 
Sir John Moore, who was so struck with 
his bravery and talents as a young officer, 
that he placed him on his own staff; and 
he was one of those who had the melan- 
choly task of witnessing the expiring breath 
of that gallant and distinguished com- 
mander. He came home with that army 
when it returned; but no sooner were rein- 
foreements sent out, and further military 
operations contemplated in the Peninsula, 
than he made application to accompany 
them. He was then appointed Assistant 
Quartermaster General of the Portuguese 
army under Field Marshal Beresford; and 
no doubt he was selected for that duty on 
account of the peculiar skill he had dis- 
played in the management and formation 
of troops; and he continued in that situa- 
tion for the greater part of the remaining 
campaign in that country. He was pre- 
sent, I think, in almost every battle that 
was fought; his name was mentioned in 
several, and he did his duty in all. He 
was present at the battles of Vimiera and 
Corunna: at the passage of the Douro; at 
the battle of Busaco; and at all the opera- 
tions connected with the defence of the 
lines of Torres Vedras; and next at the 
famous battle of Albuera, one of the most 
remarkable specimens, I think, of gallan- 
try and success that has ever been exhi- 
bited. He was colonel at that time, I 
believe; but whatever his rank was, high 
or low, the share he had personally in di- 
recting some of the operations in the course 
of that battle can never be forgotten by 
those who witnessed them, or by the army 
to whose victory he so essentially contri- 
buted. He was present at both the first 
two sieges of Badajoz, and at the siege 
and capture of Ciudad Rodrigo; he was 
also present at the third siege of Badajoz; 
at the battle of Salamanca; at the battle 
of Vittoria, where he was severely wounded; 
and at the battle of the Pyrenees, that 
desperate affair, which lasted no less than 
three days, and where there was more or 
less of the variety of fortune, but which 
ended in a victory over one of the most 
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gallant and distinguished officers of the 
French army, Marshal Soult. He was 
afterwards at the passage of the Nivelle, 
at the battle of the Nive, and at Orthez. 
In every one of those actions he bore a 
part; and the situation he held enabled 
him to acquire more knowledge of the art 
of war upon a large scale than falls to the 
lot generally of the regimental officer; for 
the duties he has to perform are generally 
confined to the regiment to which he is 
attached; and I am bound to presume at 
least that it was the knowledge of his ca- 
pacity for the discharge of duties of that 
kind that induced my noble Friend, the 
noble Duke, in 1815, to attach Colonel 
Hardinge to Marshal Blucher’s army; and 
I recollect that, in one of those letters, 
which, happily for the honour of this coun- 
try, for the benefit of future history, and 
for the eternal renown of the author of 
them, have been preserved, my noble 
Friend, the noble Duke points out Colonel 
Hardinge to Marshal Blucher, and says, 
“T send him to you, and he has my entire 
confidence.”” Now, my Lords, did any 
. man ever acquire the confidence of that 
noble Duke without deserving it? And 
I think there cannot be a greater proof 


of the talents Lord Hardinge displayed in 
whatever situation he. was placed, than 
the fact of his being selected by the noble 
Duke, and enjoying all his confidence to 
fulfil a most important duty at a most 
critical period—for it was just before the 
battle of Waterloo, upon which the fate of 


all Europe depended. In the execution of 
that duty with Marshal Blucher, he was 
present at the battle of Ligny; and there 
he was for the third time severely wounded. 
He lost his left hand, which rendered a 
most painful operation necessary; but he 
did not abstain from doing his duty in 
spite of that. I believe he was present at 
the battle of Waterloo, or some part of it, 
although he had been under the necessity 
of undergoing that most painful operation, 
which to a less ardent spirit would have 
prevented his taking a share in those 
operations. My Lords, he has received as 
a reward for those services, nine medals, 
one cross, and five clasps. They were 
given for his service at Badajoz, Albuera, 
Busaco, Salamanca, Vittoria, the Pyrenees, 
Nivelle, Nive, Orthez, and last, though 
not least, Waterloo. Now, I think it may 
fairly be presumed that a man who has 
been presented with these nine medals, for 
services in nine battles which are connected 
with the history of the last war in Europe, 
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is a man whom we may safely deem to be 
deserving ofthe notice which his Sovereign 
has taken of him, and of the compliment 
which your Lordships have been called 
upon to pay him, in conferring upon him 
the rewards which have been proposed. I 
do not know, my Lords, that it is necessary 
for me to say more with respect to Viscount 
Hardinge; for I am addressing those who 
do not require to be instructed, but who 
know as well as I do what his merits are. 
With respect to Lord Gough, my Lords, 
he also is an officer whose whole life has 
been passed in the service of his country. 
He has been fifty-two years in the army. 
In the earlier part of his career he was 
employed in foreign service; he was ina 
great variety of instances exposed like 
others to the chances of war; and always 
performed his duty so as to gain the ap- 
probation of the officers under whom he 
served. In 1806 he joined the army in 
the Peninsula with his regiment, the 87th, 
and served with that regiment through the 
whole of that campaign ; and he was pre- 
sent in command of that regiment at Sala- 
manca, Barossa, Vittoria, and Nivelle. He 
was present also at the siege of Cadiz, 
and the siege of Xarifa. At the battle of 
Talavera, his horse was shot under him, 
and he himself was afterwards severely 
wounded in the side. At Nivelle he was 
severely wounded for the third time. It 
has been his lot, as well as Lord Har- 
dinge’s, to suffer three times by severe 
wounds. He afterwards commanded the 
land forces in China, and, as your Lord- 
ships are well aware, your Lordships were 
pleased to vote him your thanks, within 
the last three or four years, for the services 
he performed; and no doubt those thanks 
were richly deserved. He is now colonel 
of that regiment with which he served in 
the Peninsula; and that regiment, my 
Lords, is an Irish regiment, and Lord 
Gough is an Irishman, worthy of Ireland, 
because whatever differences there may be 
amongst that gallant and high-spirited 
people, I believe there is no instance on 
record in which, in the service of their 
country, by land or sea, these differences 
have ever produced the slightest relaxation 
of their exertions, or impaired the efficiency 
of them. The sound of the trumpet and 
the roll of the drum appear to silence all 
differences whatever; and they have but 
one contest then, and that is who shall 
best do the duty entrusted to them. Lord 
Gough is an officer, as I have stated, of 
long service—of gallant and distinguished 
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merits, and he is a fine old gentleman. 
[Laughter.| Your Lordships may smile; 
but I do not think that that characteristic 
of an Irish soldier is deserving of a smile, 
except of approbation. He is a man be- 
loved by the troops he commands, and by 
all the officers who serve under him; and 
I will mention a circumstance which oc- 
curred, when it was proposed to grant him 
the honour of the Peerage, which is strongly 
characteristic of the old Irish gentleman. 
When one of his friends—I believe it was 
his son—was asked what title Sir H. Gough 
would have, he said, ‘‘ My father was al- 
ways called ‘Old Gough,’ and I do not 
think he would like to go to his grave 
under any other name.” That is a fact 
which makes me think cheeringly of the 
man; and although it has nothing to do 
with the high honour he has attained, yet 
I do not think it misplaced to allude to 
that little circumstance. My Lords, Her 
Majesty in this Message invites your Lord- 
ships to co-operate with the other House 
of Parliament, in making some provision 
for these two distinguished individuals. It 
is not for me to state to your Lordships 
what the precise nature of that provision 
may be: originating as it does in the other 
House of Parliament, it will doubtless find 
its way here; but I do wish to state to 
your Lordships that the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company, under whom 
Lord Hardinge and Lord Gough immedi- 
ately serve, have felt it to be their duty to 
take such steps as are in their power for 
granting a pension to Lord Hardinge for 
life, and one also to Lord Gough; and I 
am bound to say, in justice to the East 
India Company, that it was their own 
spontaneous act. I might, recollecting 
what had been done in other cases of a 
similar kind, have felt it was probable, and 
I did so feel, that the same course would 
be pursued in the present instance ; but I 
said not one word directly or indirectly to 
them upon the subject; the liberality they 
are prepared to show is entirely their own 
spontaneous act, and is, I think, an honour 
to them, as it is to those upon whom their 
liberality is bestowed. Those acts on the 
part of the Directors of the East India 
Company cannot, according to the law 
which regulates their proceedings, take 
effect immediately ; but after having been 
agreed to by the Court of Directors, must 
be brought forward by the Directors at the 
Court of Proprietors, and a certain time 
must elapse between sending it there and 
their entering into consideration of it. 
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Still there can be no doubt that the Court 
of Proprietors, who are never wanting in 
liberality upon occasions of this kind, will 
cheerfully and readily concur in what is 
proposed by the Court of Directors. That, 
however, is a circumstance which does not 
render it fitting that we should abstain, 
whenever the opportunity arises, from re- 
cording our sense of the services of those 
officers ; and, therefore, all branches of the 
Legislature will have done their duty, and 
the East India Company will have done 
theirs; and I am sure there can be but 
one feeling in the minds of these two dis- 
tinguished officers, of gratitude for the 
confidence, the approbation, and the libe- 
rality of Parliament. The noble Earl 
then moved the following Addresses :— 

** That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, to return Her Majesty the Thanks of 
this House for Her Majesty’s most Gracious Mes- 
sage, informing this House ‘That Her Majesty, 
taking into Consideration the important Services 
rendered by Henry Viscount Hardinge, a Lieute- 
nant General in Her Majesty’s Army, and the 
Governor General of India, in the course of the 
recent Hostilities which have taken place on the 
Banks of the Sutlej and in the Punjaub, is desi- 


rous to confer some signal Mark of Her Favour, + 


for these and other distinguished Merits, upon the 
said Henry Viscount Hardinge, aid the Two next 
surviving Heirs Male of the Body of the said 
Henry Viscount Hardinge,’ and to assure Her 
Majesty that this House will cheerfully concur in 
such Measures as may be necessary for the Ae- 
complishment of this important Purpose.” 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, to return Her Majesty the Thanks of 
this House for Her Majesty’s most Gracious Mes- 
sage, informing this House, ‘ That Her Majesty, 
taking into Consideration the great and brilliant 
Services performed by Hugh Lord Gough, a Lieu- 
tenant General in Her Majesty’s Army, Com- 
mander in Chief of Her Majesty’s and the East 
India Company’s Forces in India, in the course of 
the recent Hostilities which have taken place on 
the Banks of the Sutlej and in the Punjaub, is 
desirous to confer some signal Mark of Her Fa- 
vour for these and other distinguished Merits, 
upon the said Hugh Lord Gough, and the Two 
next surviving Heirs Male of the Body of the 
said Hugh Lord Gough,’ and to assure Her Ma- 
jesty that this House will cheerfully concur in 
such Measures as may be necessary for the Ac- 
complishment of this important Purpose.” 


The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: My 
Lords, I wish to say a very few words upon 
this subject. I have already had the op- 
portunity of expressing the deep sense 
which I entertain of the eminent services 
and heroie actions of both the individuals 
who are the subjects of this Message; and 
I have the satisfaction to be made aware 
that, in expressing that sense, I was only 
expressing the unanimous feeling of this 
House ; and, my Lords, I feel now, that it 
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would be to run the risk of being wearisome 
to your Lordships, if, indeed, any sense of 
weariness could be entertained in connex- 
ion with a consideration so conducive to the 
glory and the future prosperity of this 
country, were I now to repeat all that I 
then felt, and which I still continue to feel, 
upon the subject. My noble Friend who 
has moved the Address in answer to this 
Message, has most fully and particularly, 
and I must say, most naturally, taken this 
opportunity of adverting, not only to those 
great events which are immediately pre- 
sent to your Lordships’ recollection, and 
have recently demanded your attention, 
but he has also taken this opportunity 
of adverting in detail to that series of 
actions which in both the cases now before 
your Lordships have marked from the 
earliest dawn of their career the life and 
conduct of these two eminent individuals. 
It is the fortune of the great majority of 
those who are engaged in public life, whe- 
ther military or civil, that it is only at the 
close of their career, and when death has 
put an end to their efforts, that the public 
are excited to a general review of their 
past conduct, and are enabled justly to 
appreciate the whole of their career, and to 
weigh and pronounce upon the qualities 
and extent of the merits they have dis- 
played. But some are so fortunate that, 
as in the present case, it happens that some 
great and brilliant achievement is per- 
formed, which throws a light so intense, so 
vivid, and so brilliant, that it is at once re- 
flected back upon the whole of the past 
career of the individual by whom it is ac- 
complished, and that the more recent trans- 
actions are yiewed only as the crowning 
halo of past glory, and as placing the ca- 
pital on the summit of the column. Such 
is the case in the present instances ; and 
we are enabled to feel not only that we are 
admitting among us persons whose recently 
earned honours no one will be found to de- 
preciate, but persons who, through a long 
course of usefulness, and in many distin- 
guished services, have never ceased to prove 
their title to the dignity they have ulti- 
mately attained. My Lords, I say, with 
the fullest confidence that I am speaking 
the sentiments of all your Lordships, that at 
no time has this House by Her Majesty’s 
command, ever opened its doors to two 
more noble spirits, or two more welcome 
guests. Having said that, I ean add no- 
thing to what my noble Friend has stated ; 
but as it is notorious, and as it has been 
stated by my noble Friend, that the Mes- 
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sage has been presented with the view of 
calling for your Lordships’ concurrence in 
proceedings which it is expected and hoped 
will take place in the other House of Par- 
liament, for the particular purpose of con- 
ferring pecuniary rewards upon these two 
eminent persons, I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity of stating, that, concurring in the 
Message in this respect, I do not do so to 
confer any pecuniary reward for exclusively 
military services ; I do so because, in con- 
sequence of the advice of Her servants, 
Her Majesty having been led to promote 
these two eminent individuals to the Peer- 
age, I think it fitting that this grant 
should be made to enable them to sustain 
the dignity which is their reward. I think 
it is at all times necessary that when a 
Peerage has been conferred for services, 
care should be taken by Her Majesty’s ad- 
visers that the persons so elevated should 
be able to maintain themselves in the rank 
in which they are placed. The rank and 
situation thus given absolutely disqualifies 
the heirs of these persons from seeking an 
honest and honourable livelihood in many 
of the various professions in this country 
which are open to others; and therefore 
that it is more especially ineumbent on 
Parliament to take care, as far as they can, 
that their independence should be pre- 
served, and that there should be provided 
not only the honour, but such a fortune as 
is necessary to secure that independence. 
It is not for me, however, to condemn or 
to object to the act of liberality of Her 
Majesty’s Government ; it should be in 
their discretion to grant any rewards of 
this sort; and it is a discretion which 
ought not in such instances to be exercised 
by either House of Parliament. I neither 
mean to call for its exercise or to object to 
it, but wish to place the vote I am about 
to give, on the Answer to this Message upon 
the consideration that the great honour of 
the Peerage having been conferred, it is 
in allcases incumbent on Parliament and 
upon each House to take eare that it 
should be conferred on individuals whose in- 
dependence should be perfectly secured, and 
who should be, as to circumstances, on a 
footing of equality with the great body of 
your Lordships. My Lords, I will add no 
more, save that I most cordially concur in 
the Address which my noble Friend has 
moved, and which will, I am sure, meet 
with our unanimous concurrence. 

The Duxe of CAMBRIDGE wished to 
occupy the attention of their Lordships for 
a few moments. He was the more desirous 
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to do so, because, on the former occasion, 
when the names of these gallant Officers 
had been mentioned, so many noble Lords 
had spoken in praise of them, that he did 
not wish to intrude upon their time by any 
observations of his own. At that moment 
he could not, however, refrain from ex- 
pressing briefly, and it might be inefti- 
ciently, his sentiments. He wished to say 
that he, as an individual, felt proud to be- 
long to the army. He felt on this occa- 
sion, as he was sure every soldier must feel 
—he felt most proud to belong to an army 
like that in the East Indies—an army that 
had acted so gloriously ; and he was sure 
that there was no person, from the hum- 
blest ensign to the field marshal, like him- 
self, who must not be proud to belong to 
the same army. He was sure these events 
must give great satisfaction to their worthy 
Commander in Chief (the Duke of Welling- 
ton), to witness the conduct of those officers 
whom he had bred and trained. He wished 
to say how much he approved of the con- 
duct of those gallant commanders—of Lord 
Gough and the present Lord Hardinge. 
He could not refrain from testifying his 
admiration for the gallantry and bravery 
shown in these battles, each of which 
seemed to rise beyond its predecessor in 
fame, and to entitle them to still greater 
renown. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: My Lords, I am 
sure that I only echo the sentiments of all 
your Lordships when I say, that as the 
illustrious Prince has so fitly and so well 
expressed his satisfaction at belonging to 
an army in which there are such officers 
and such men; so we may equally congra- 
tulate ourselves that we belong to an assem- 
bly whose doors are now thrown open to 
those illustrious warriors ; and I trust that 
nothing I am about to add will be deemed 
by any possibility to betoken any exception 
—it is impossible to take any exception— 
it is impossible to dissent from one word 
which has been spoken in praise of the gal- 
lant officers on whom the Crown has con- 
ferred the honour of the Peerage, or to cast 
a shadow of a shade of doubt on the con- 
duct of the Government or of the House in 
approving of the vote about to be passed 
in accordance with the recommendations of 
Her Majesty’s Government. My gratitude 
is great towards these men, founded partly 
on their great services in the field, and 
partly on the skilful and judicious opera- 
tions of the Governor General before the 
army took the field ; but above all, for that 
happy termination of that gallantry and 
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success by which an end, as we may well 
hope, has been finally put to a war which 
is in itself a great expense, which was of 
some duration, which has been attended 
with a great loss of precious blood, and 
which at one moment might have created 
alarm in the country, if indeed we could 
feel any uncertainty or alarm when our in- 
terests were entrusted to such soldiers as 
our Indian army, and to such officers as 
Hardinge and Gough. But I must say 
one word with reference to names which 
are almost equally famous, but which are 
not now before us. I feel, indeed, the in- 
finite delicacy of any allusion to such a sub- 
ject. No one can be more aware of the 
constitutional doctrine and of the rule, 
which is a rule of expediency, that all 
honours conferred for services ought to 
proceed solely upon suggestion from the 
Crown; yet, when we are congratulating 
ourselves that the temple of honour has 
been opened speedily and without delay to 
the gallant men to whom this country and 
the whole Empire owe a debt of gratitude 
which honours and emoluments could never 
repay, we may regret that the doors of the 
temple of honour are not also open to others 
who have already entered. the temple of 
fame; and of whom upon this occasion, 
my Lords, it may be said as it was said of 
the absent busts of Brutus that they shine 
the more, quo minus eorum imagines de- 
sunt. His allusion, however, had particular 
reference to an individual (Sir Charles Na- 
pier), one of the most gallant of that heroic 
band, of those military chiefs, whose deeds 
were the subject of a nation’s gratitude. 
To his course and valour testimony was not 
only borne by the Governor General, but 
by the illustrious Duke under whom he, as 
well as Lord Hardinge and Lord Gough, 
were trained and disciplined to war. He 
named him not altogether for his great 
achievements, but to show that he was in 
the recollection of that House, as he was 
also in the recollection of the country, al- 
though, doubtless, for wise and fit reasons, 
his name was not included in the Message 
from the Crown. 

Lorp GLENELG said, ‘that as he had 
not before given expression to his opinions 
on this subject, he could not now content 
himself with a silent vote. The time which 
had intervened since this subject was under 
the consideration of the House, was so far 
advantageous that we could now regard it 
with more calmness than was possible in 
the excitement and exultation of the first 
intelligence; and we might now, in some 
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sense judge as posterity could judge. After 
the most dispassionate contemplation of 
the events in question, he joined in the 
opinion pronounced not only by this coun- 
try, but by all Europe—for it gave a cha- 
racter to this age, that throughout Europe 
there was heard only the voice of generous 
praise and high-minded approval of our 
proceedings; and he ventured to assert that 
the verdict which all Europe had pro- 
nounced would be the verdict of posterity— 
that the history of the last campaign in In- 
dia was one of the most splendid recorded 
in the annals of any nation, ancient or mo- 
dern, In this praise he included, of course, 
the matchless valour of the troops, and the 
singular skill of the leaders—he included 
all the operations of war; but he included 
also all that preceded and followed the war. 
He included that forbearance, pushed and 
nobly pushed to the extreme—a forbear- 
ance worthy of a great nation, conscious of 
its own resources, and anxious only, that if 
forced into a war, the cause of the quarrel 
should be so clear that not even envy or 
slander should be able to breathe a taint on 
its conduct. Here not a breath had sul- 
lied the purity of our motives. He included 
further the arrangements which followed 
the termination of the war, which, as far as 
we were yet enabled to judge, illustrated 
the moderation and humanity no less than 
the wisdom of the Governor General. He 
must call this a most accomplished triumph. 
Here, crowded and condensed into one cam- 
paign, was a series of brilliant victories, 
each of which singly would have crowned 
gloriously a separate campaign. Such 
was the incomparable energy of the com- 
manders—such the irresistible courage of 
the troops. We had scarcely heard of the 
first breaking out of the war, and were 
awaiting the next tidings—not indeed with 
doubt as to the final result, but with some 
anxiety as to intermediate events, when 
victory followed victory with a rapidity 
perfectly astounding; and we find the forces 
of the enemy dissipated, his provinces sub- 
dued, and the Governor General dictating 
terms of peace in his capital. This is more 
like a visitation of nature, than one of the 
ordinary processes of human action, The 
bolt instantaneously follows the flash. The 
tempest sweeps by— it performs its destined 
work of chastisement, and is past; and all 
again is tranquil and serene, For these 
great results our thanks are due, first in- 
deed to that Providence whose superin- 
tending care our warriors acknowledged in 
the very flush of victory; but next to our 
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gallant army and its illustrious leaders, 
The moral effect of the late campaign could 
not be exaggerated. It had been felt 
throughout the civilized world, and would 
be felt through many succeeding genera- 
tions. In the midst of peace, and after 
thirty years of repose, we had been once 
more roused to war; and though we had 
long enjoyed opulence, and luxury, and 
ease, we were found to be still the nation 
which former exploits had shown us to be, 
and our soldiers were still the same as all 
experience had proved them at Salamanca, 
at Waterloo, and at Blenheim. Did they 
not owe their thanks, then, to those by 
whom such results had been accomplished? 
The nation had not been slow to pay all 
honour to those gallant men; and their 
Lordships would be eager to join in this 
vote of approbation. There was one cir- 
cumstance which redounded highly to the 
honour of the army in all its gradations, 
especially of all the officers; and, of course, 
of the highest officers—that in the course 
of this bloody campaign, and in the midst of 
these bloody victories, there had not been 
one act of cruelty or any wanton aggrava- 
tion of the calamities of war; that not 
one drop of blood had been shed more than 
the exigency required. There seems tohave 
been but one feeling among all classes— 
a reluctance to engage in war; and, being 
engaged in it, an anxiety to close it with 
honour, and to heal the wounds which 
it compelled to be opened. With respect 
to Lord Gough, he could only say that he 
rejoiced in his success the more because he 
believed that his private excellencies corre- 
sponded with the glory of his military ca- 
reer. With respect to Lord Hardinge, 
his was a case of accumulated glory re- 
sulting from military and civil achievements. 
During the short period that he had been 
Governor General of India, he had acquired 
the confidence of the people of that coun- 
try. But a short time before he left Bengal 
for the upper provinces he had issued a pro- 
clamation or decree declaring that all offices 
held by natives should be filled by those 
best qualified, whatever might be the se- 
minary in which they had been educated. 
So well did he follow the example set by 
Lord W. Bentinck, one of the best and 
wisest governors that India ever possessed ; 
and the effects of that decree could be 
scarcely appreciated at the moment; t 
would redound to the credit of the Go- 
vernor General, and to the benefit of the 
British nation, and of our Indian empire. 
His noble and learned Friend had alluded 
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with gteat delicacy to a topic which it was 
very difficult to touch—regret that the doors 
of that House were not opened to other dis- 
tinguished persons; and he might be al- 
lowed to express his regret that an honour 
yet higher than had been hitherto bestowed, 
had not been conferred on that distinguish- 
ed officer whose name during the late cam- 
paign could never be separated from those 
of Hardinge and Gough, he meant Sir H. 
Smith. “His name would always be found 
forming part of that illustrious triumvirate, 
who had carried our arms from victory to 
victory. Sir H. Smith’s career has from 
first to last been brilliant : on every emer- 
gency he had shown great qualities. In 
all parts of the world, he has exhibited the 
same energy, skill, wisdom, and consum- 
mate military talent in a more limited 
sphere indeed; but throughout in a manner 
which gave the highest promise of all that 
has now been so gloriously accomplished. 
In conclusion, let him say a word with 
regard to those who had fallen. He 
thought that some memorial worthy of a 
great nation should be erected, on which 
should be inscribed the names of every in- 
dividual who had perished from the highest 
to the lowest, including Sir Robert Sale, 
Sir John M‘Caskill, and Major Somerset, 
whose career had been brought prema- 
turely to a close, when it might well have 
been hoped that he would have added more 
lustre to a name already known to history. 
They ought to have a memorial, to make, 
as far as they could be made imperishable, 
the names of these illustrious men, to whom 
the country was so deeply indebted. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM said, it would be 
no enviable position in any one who should 
excite the displeasure of those who pro- 
posed this vote by interrupting in the 
slightest manner the unanimity with which 
their Lordships were disposed to accept it. 
It was not his wish to enter upon any dis- 
cussion, or to raise any debate on points 
high for the consideration even of that House. 
He would therefore pass that question by 
—he would assume for the moment that 
they had been engaged in a just cause—he 
would assume that the war might be justi- 
fied—he would assume all the facts for the 
moment, though he did not wish to be con- 
sidered as admitting them without dispute; 
but there was one point to which he wished 
to direct their Lordships’ attention. His 
noble Friend who sat by him had most 
truly stated that though he would acquiesce 
in the vote whatever it might be—and what 
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—he did not mean to sanction the giving 
of a direct pecuniary reward to such per- 
sons as might be objects of Her Majesty’s 
favour ; but that it being Her Majesty’s 
pleasure to elevate a noble person to a 
seat in that House, it was the duty of Par- 
liament to take care—so far as pecuniary 
circumstances would contribute to inde- * 
pendence—that these persons should be 
placed in an independent position. He 
was sure that there was not one of their 
Lordships who did not acquiesce in that 
opinion, and in the statement made by his 
noble Friend. But he felt strongly im- 
pelled to call the attention of their Lord- 
ships and of the other House of Parliament 
to this—whether the course which it had 
been proposed to them to take—whether 
voting this pecuniary—reward he could not 
eall it—but whether voting this pecuniary 
means of maintaining those who were 
thereafter to be introduced into that House, 
was wise and dignified for the House to 
adopt? He wanted to know why they were 
to stop at the second generation? If those 
actions were so great as the world agreed 
in considering them to be, he would say 
that the nation ought not Fe niggardly in 
supporting the honours which were neces- 
sarily conferred upon the great men by 
whom those illustrious actions had been 
achieved. It was the duty of Parliament 
to provide for the individuals who were 
thus to be introduced into that House, not 
only in the next generation, but in those 
generations which were to follow. Why 
stop at the second generation? Was the 
nation so poor or so ungrateful as not to 
extend the reward to succeeding genera- 
tions? Possibly it might be said that, in 
the course of two generations, fortunes 
might be amassed by the parties who suc- 
ceeded to those Peerages sufficient to sus- 
tain the dignity of their position. But, 
with the independent views which a Mem- 
ber of that House and a Peer of Parliament 
ought to entertain, he did not see how any 
fortunes could be amassed. In what the 
House was about to do they should ask 
themselves this—were they proceeding in 
a manner calculated to enable the parties 
interested to sustain, in a becoming man- 
ner, the dignity of the Peerage? It ap- 
peared to him that there was great want of 
consideration in the manner of bestowing 
rewards upon public servants. If it were 
right to make provision for the first and 
second generation, why deprive others of 
that provision? The Peerage was heredi- 
tary, and the provision for maintaining its 
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dignity ought to accompany it as long as 
the Peerage itself lasted. He knew it 
might be said that the House of Commons 
would be probably unwilling to saddle pos- 
terity with a burden of this kind; but he 
really thought that, upon reflection, the 
Crown and both Houses of Parliament 
would see the expediency and the justice 
of continuing the provision so long as the 
Peerage lasted. Few Peerages continued 
in one family—that was, to the descend- 
ants of one man—during more than three 
generations, and therefore he said that 
Parliament might be generous without 
saddling posterity with any additional ex- 
pense. 

Addresses in answer to Her Majesty’s 
Most Gracious Message were then agreed 
to. 


COUNTY LIEUTENANCIES IN IRELAND. 

Lorp CAREW rose to bring forward 
the two Motions of which he had given 
notice. The first was for a 

“Copy of the Correspondence that took place 
with the Irish Government relative to the appoint- 
ment of the Custos Rotulorum of the county 
of Wexford, on the death of the Marquess of 
Ely;” and the other was, “That there be laid 
before this House a Return, showing the several 
Vacancies which have occurred in the Offices of 
Lieutenants of Counties, and Custodes Rotulorum 
in Ireland since the passing of the Act 1 and 
2 Will. IV., cap. 17, and the names of the several 
Persons appointed to fill such Vacancies.” 

He begged to express his opinion that the 
noble Lord who had been appointed the 
Custos Rotulorum of the county of Wex- 
ford (the Earl of Courtown) had every 
claim to any compliment or favour that 
Her Majesty’s Government could confer 
upon him; and he brought forward the sub- 
ject not from any feeling of hostility to that 
noble Lord, or from any personal consider- 
ations as far as he was himself individually 
concerned, but from a feeling of duty to- 
wards his brother Lord Lieutenants in Ire- 
land generally. He would beg to remind 
their Lordships of what had taken place 
when the Bill had been first introdueed 
during the Government of Earl Grey. On 
that occasion Viscount Melbourne, who was 
then Secretary of State for the Home 
papenent stated, in introducing the 

ill :-— 

“The effect of this measure would be to esta- 
blish in each county in Ireland an officer through 
whom there should bea settled communication 
between the Government of Ireland and the magis- 
tracy of each county. The want of such a connec- 
tion occasioned great evils. The Government was 
compelled to rely upon the statements of a single 
magistrate, or of a body of magistrates, on matters 
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in which those magistrates themselves were inter- 
ested, they being persons of whom the Government 
could know little or nothing. From these circum- 
stances the Government was necessarily liable to 
fall into great mistakes. He proposed this Bill 
as one step towards introducing into Ireland the 
constitutional Government of England, which could 
never be done without assimilating the institu- 
tions of the two countries. Another advantage 
would result in the formation of the magistracy. 
The Lord Chancellor of Ireland would, by this 
officer, secure the means of informing himself of 
the qualifications of persons recommended for com- 
missions ofthe peace. At present a strict inquiry 
into the state of the magistracy of Ireland was ne- 
cessary, and this could be better effected by having 
a channel that could be relied on for obtaining 
the necessary information, than by the present 
means,” 

The noble Viscount afterwards, in the 
course of the debate, stated, in reply to 
the Earl of Limerick, that ‘he begged to 
remind the noble Earl that it was not pro- 
posed to abolish the office of Custos Rotu- 
lorum, but to unite that office with the 
other.’’ The noble Duke opposite (the 
Duke of Wellington) supported the Bill on 
the general principle. The noble Lord 
proceeded to quote some extracts from the 
speeches of the Marquess of Londonderry 
and the Earl of Wicklow on the same oc- 
casion, in order to show the general feeling 
of their Lordships’ House at the time the 
Bill was passed in favour of uniting the two 
offices of Lord Lieutenants of counties and 
Custodes Rotulorum. As to himself, he 
had but to say that no case could be made, 
or had been attempted to be made against 
him as a reason why the office of Custos 
Rotulorum, when vacant, should not have 
been given to him as Lord Lieutenant of 
his county. Without a single exception, 
whenever the office of Custos Rotulorum 
became vacant, it had been bestowed on 
the Lord Lieutenant of the county. In the 
case of Westmeath, when the former Cus- 
tos Rotulorum died, the Marquess of West- 
meath, as Lord Lieutenant of the county, 
claimed the appointment, not as a favour, 
but as a right, and in this was supported 
by all his friends among noble Lords oppo- 
site. The noble Earl concluded by re- 
peating that he had no intention of giving 
any personal offence by his Motion, and 
that he had brought the subject forward 
under a feeling that he was bound to de- 
fend the privileges of the other Lieutenants 
of Ireland. 

The Eanrt of ST. GERMANS, after 
eomplimenting the noble Lord on the tem- 
per in which he had introdueed his Motion, 
proceeded to read the clause of the Act, 
in order to show that it was distinetly con- 
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templated, in the passing of the measure, 
that the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland should 
have the power of appointing to the office 
of Custos Rotulorum without reference to 
the county lieutenancy. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland was left without any re- 
striction or reservation whatever in regard 
to this office; and having said so much, he 
should here protest against the doctrine 
that the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was to 
search Hansard’s Debates on such occa- 
sions, in order to know the sentiments ex- 
pressed by individuals on the discussion of 
measures. He (the Earl of St. Germans) 
was not himself a Member of their Lord- 
ships’ House at the time alluded to; and 
his noble Friend the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland was also not in their Lordships’ 
House, having been at the time absent in 
a diplomatic situation. His noble Friend 
was bound to look to the Statute-book as 
his guide, for there was no other authority 
on which he could safely rely. If the ob- 


ject was to combine both offices, why were 
not the Custodes Rotulorum appointed to 
the Lord Lieutenancies of the counties ? 
They found thirty-two Custodes in Ireland 
at the time; and he believed he had the au- 
thority of the noble Duke behind him (the 


Duke of Wellington), and of the noble 
Earl near him (the Earl of Wicklow), that 
these individuals were proper persons to be 
appointed Lord Lieutenants. If the argu- 
ment of the noble Lord, that Lord Lieute- 
nants should be appointed Custodes, held 
good, why should it not also apply the other 
way to the appointment of the Custodes 
to the office of Lord Lieutenant? He 
should also remind the House that in the 
case of the vacancy which occurred in the 
county of Down, Lord Castlereagh was ap- 
pointed to the Lord Licutenancy, though 
the Marquess of Londonderry was Custos 
Rotulorum. 

Lorp STANLEY said, there could be 
no doubt but that, as had been stated by 
his noble Friend (the Earl of St. Germans), 
the right technically and legally remained 
with the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to ap- 
point to the office of Custos Rotulorum an 
individual distinct from the lieutenant of 
the county; but at the same time there 
could be no doubt that in 1831 or 1832, 
when this measure had been introduced, 
the intention of the Government certainly 
‘was to assimilate the law as to the local 
superintendence of counties in Ireland to 
that of England, by appointing to each 
county in the former country, as in the 
latter, a Lord Lieutenant who would be 
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also a Custos Rotulorum, It was felt to 
be a matter of very great importance that 
the Government should have some person 
resident in the country, and of sufficient 
station to ensure authority, to communicate 
with on matters connected with the magis- 
tracy. He believed noble Lords would re- 
collect that in the selection of these Lord 
Lieutenants, though as a matter of course 
every Government would give a preference 
to individuals agreeing with them in politi- 
cal opinions; yet still, that under the Go- 
vernment of Earl Grey, whenever there 
were found in any county a person of the 
highest rank resident in that county, such 
person was, without reference to political 
opinions, appointed to the office of Lord 
Lieutenant. [A Noble Lorp: Lord Cour- 
town?] The late Lord Courtown was one 
for whom he had entertained a sincere per- 
sonal friendship, and he need hardly say 
that he felt the same sentiments towards 
the present Lord; but, although Lord 
Courtown was a resident proprietor, yet his 
noble Friend opposite (Lord Carew) was 
a still larger proprietor, and also resident 
in the county; and with the exception of 
one having been at the time a Peer and 
the other a commoner, there was no pos- 
sible ground on which Lord Courtown could 
take precedence of his nobie Friend. If 
Lord Courtown had at the time exercised 
the office of Custos Rotulorum, he (Lord 
Stanley) had no doubt that the office of 
Lord Lieutenant would also have been con- 
ferred upon him. But the former office 
had been at the time held, he believed, by 
the Marquess of Ely, who was not a resi- 
dent in the county, and who, besides, had 
by some arrangement been appointed to the 
lieutenancy of another county. The course 
pursued was to give the office of Lord 
Lieutenant to the person holding the largest 
stake in the county, or, where there were 
two competitors of equal rank and station, 
then to give it to the individual who agreed 
in political opinions with the Government. 
It was said it would be a great injustice to 
ask any individual to resign the office of 
Custus Rotulorum, and as the two offices 
were thus in many cases given to different 
persons, the law should necessarily provide 
that they could be so disposed of. But at 
the same time he begged to say that it was 
the intention of the Government at the 
time, that they, and he believed all subse- 
quent Governments, should, when the office 
of Custos Rotulorum fell vacant, confer it 
on the Lord Lieutenant of the county. He 
did not think that the case cited by his 
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noble Friend supported his case ; because, 
though when the lieutenancy of the county 
of Down fell vacant it had not been given 
to the Marquess of Londonderry as Custos 
Rotulorum of the county, still it should be 
recollected that the noble Marquess was 
already Lord Lieutenant of an English 
county, and therefore, instead of conferring 
the office on him, it was given to his son. 
This was the only exception that could be 
cited. He did not know whether he was 
himself in office at the time to which his 
noble Friend alluded. [Lord Carew: The 
7th of October.] He recollected hearing 
of it at the time, and it certainly gave him 
yery great regret that the Lord Lieutenant 
had not acted differently from the course 
which he had taken towards his noble 
Friend. He regretted the course which 
had been pursued: he thought it was an 
unfortunate one, but at the same time he 
was sure the Lord Lieutenant could not 
have intended the slightest censure on the 
noble Lord. He said so because he felt, 
with his noble Friend who had just down, 
and whose experience of Ireland was still 
later than his own, that there was no one 
among the Lord Lieutenants of Ireland 
who had conducted the duties of his situ- 
ation more satisfactorily to the Govern- 
ment, without reference to any political 
considerations, or who had acquired more 
of the confidence of the Government, and 
of the esteem and respect of the county 
over which he presided, than his noble 
Friend opposite. He thought it was un- 
fortunate and inadvertent that a deviation 
from the usual rule should have taken place 
in the case of a person holding so high a 
position in the estimation of his country- 
men, as well as of the Government, as his 
noble Friend admittedly held. The Go- 
vernment should undoubtedly have at all 
times in their hands an absolute and legal 
right of separating these two offices ; but at 
the same time he considered that his noble 
Friend ‘was perfectly justified in bringing 
this case before the House. He trusted 
that in future there would be an under- 
standing that, unless very strong grounds 
existed to the contrary, or unless it would 
be attended by great inconvenience to the 
public, the two offices should not be sepa- 
rated, 

The Ear of WICKLOW said, he cer- 
tainly heard the observations of the noble 
Earl (Earl of St. Germans) with great re- 
gret, because, after the long time that had 
elapsed since the Notice of this Motion had 
been first given by the noble Lord, he did 
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expect that his noble Friend would have 
been prepared with a different answer on 
the part of the Irish Government. He did 
expect that his noble Friend would have 
said something to the effect that the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, having looked only 
into the Act of Parliament, and seeing 
there that there was no imperative duty 
imposed upon him of giving the office to 
the Lieutenant of the county, had, under 
the belief that he had the complete disposal 
of it in his own power, given it to a noble 
Earl whose great services and merits all 
should allow, but that care would be taken 
that the mistake should not be construed 
into a precedent. His noble Friend had, 
however, rode off on another ground, The 

did not want him to tell them that the Lord 
Lieutenant had acted according to the Act 
of Parliament. They did not want any 
one to tell them that the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland did not violate the law of the 
land. He remembered well that a distinct 
understanding had been expressed in the 
debate on this Bill, that the two offices 
should not be separated. He had been in 
the habit of doing then what he was now 
sorry for, of attacking the Government of 
Earl Grey; but if he had been as well 
aware then of the principles of parties 
and of their conduct in Parliament as he 
was now, he would not have done so, Earl 
Grey, in answer to his argument for giving 
the new offices to the Custodes Rotulorum, 
said that the Government had anxiously 
considered the matter, but that in many 
eases these latter were very old men, or 
not resident in the counties, and that they 
could not therefore be all selected, but that 
he would assure the House that it was the 
firm intention of the Government that 
hereafter, whenever the office of Custos 
Rotulorum became vacant, it should, as a 
matter of course, be given to the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county. The noble Lord 
has shown that in every case since that 
time the understanding had been adhered 
to. It was clearly impossible that the 
Marquess of Londonderry could be ap- 
pointed to the lord-lieutenancy of Down, 
while he held a lord-lieutenancy in Eng- 
land. He also could confirm the state- 
ment of his noble Friend as to the circum- 
stances attending the appointment of the 
Marquess of Westmeath to the lord-lieute- 
nancy of Westmeath. He was most anxious 
that his noble Friend should have admitted 
the political error, and it was a matter of 
the greatest importance that this should be 
done. The object of this Bill was to as- 
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similate the laws of the two countries, and 
it was uniformly the case that the offices 
were united in England. The magistrates 
were appointed by the Custos, and not by 
the Lord Lieutenant. He trusted, before 
the discussion was over, that some Member 
of the Government would admit that an 
error had been committed, although it was 
a pardonable error, and should not be drawn 
into a precedent. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS said, that 
it never had been the practice in Ireland 
for the Custos Rotulorum to have anything 
to do with the recommendation of the ma- 
gistracy; therefore the evils anticipated by 
the noble Earl who had last spoken could 
not arise. The Lord Lieutenant of the 
county was the person with whom the Lord 
Chancellor communicated on the subject 
of any appointments to the commission of 
the peace. The noble Lord who had held 
the office of Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
stated that it was the desire of the Govern- 
ment, with whom he had held office while 
in the other House, to appoint the same 
persons to the two offices in all cases; and 
that the only exceptions had been in cases 
where the Custodes were either non-resi- 
dent, or were too infirm to discharge the 
duties of the lieutenancy. Now, he (Lord 
St. Germans) was certainly not aware that 
either the Earl of Roden or the Earl of 
Dunraven, both of whom had been passed 
over in these appointments, were either ab- 
sentees, or were men incapacitated for the 
duties of the office. 

The Marevess of NORMANBY said, 
he had waited in the hope that some Mem- 
ber of the Government would have availed 
himself of the suggestion thrown out by 
his noble Friend (the Earl of Wicklow), 
who had recently addressed the House, and 
would have taken that only line of defence 
which he much regretted to see had been 
entirely laid aside by the noble Earl (the 
Earl of St. Germans), who had undertaken 
to defend this appointment, namely, that 
this act was an oversight on the part of 
the Government in Ireland. He felt it 
necessary to say a few words, as an addi- 
tional witness, having been a party con- 
cerned in the case of the lieutenancy of the 
county of Westmeath, when conferred on 
the Marquess of Westmeath, to which al- 
lusion had been made. That noble Lord 
had written to him, stating frankly that he 
did not ask the lord-lieutenancy as a favour. 
Lord Melbourne, who was then Prime 
Minister, was written to; and his answer 
was clear and distinct, as were all com- 
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munications from that Nobleman—‘* Whe. 
ther you may like it or not, after the dis- 
cussions that have taken place, you have 
no alternative; Lord Westmeath must be 
Lord Lieutenant of the county of West- 
meath.’’ What could more distinctly prove 
that the separation of the offices was most 
inimical to the public convenience, and to 
the due despatch of the public business, 
than the defence which the noble Ear! (the 
Earl of St. Germans) had brought before 
the House—namely, the question whether 
the Custos Rotulorum did there, as here, 
return the magistracy? Did the noble 
Earl know the state that country was in, 
before the appointment of Lords Lieutenant 
of counties? Why, no one recommended 
the magistrates; the governors of the county 
did not recommend them; the Government 
only recommended them. The Custos Ro- 
tulorum did not recommend; and it was in 
consequence of that deficiency that the 
additional office had been created. In 
England, the office of Lord Lieutenant 
being always united with that of Custos 
Rotulorum, the Lord Lieutenant certainly, 
in name, was the person who discharged 
this duty. Did the noble Earl mean to 
say, that the Custos Rotulorum was the 
person who recommended the magistracy ? 
Why, he was the chief of the magistracy; 
and, on the other hand, the Lord Lieute- 
nant was the chief of the lieutenancy. The 
distinction was as plain as ever, with the 
exception that it had never been called 
into practice; for this simple reason, that 
there never had been so gross a violation 
of the common practice, which so obviously 
tended to the public good, as that now 
brought before the House. The only case 
in England was in the county palatine of 
Durham; there the Bishop of Durham was 
the Custos Rotulorum; and as he could not 
be the Lord Lieutenant, that office was 
held by another. But as Custos Rotulorum, 
he could recommend the magistrates; and, 
what was more, he appointed the sheriff. 
He exercised all those functions of a civil 
nature, which were combined generally in 
the two offices, when executed by the same 
individual. But the noble Lord had given 
hardly any defence of those ‘‘ inadverten- 
cies’’ which, he must say, had been of fre- 
quent occurrence in the administration of 
the Irish Government in the last three or 
four years. The House had been told, 
that a former Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
never read the newspapers; they were now 
told, that the Lord Lieutenant would not 
be expected to read Acts of Parliament. 
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If he had no better means of information 
than the newspapers, rather than remain 
in ignorance, it would be best that he 
should read the newspapers. As to Han- 
sard, it had only been alluded to as an 
authentic record of that which transpired 
in debate, and of the Parliamentary under- 
standing duly entered into between the dif- 
ferent parties to the discussion. He (the 
Marquess of Normanby) knew not how 
this matter would end; but he felt called 
upon to throw out for the consideration of 
the Government the fact that there was 
a noble Lord who might put an end to all 
this public inconvenience of establishing a 
recedent detrimental to the public service. 
tt was not for him to suggest to that noble 
Lord what course he ought to take in 
this instance; but after the attempt at a 
defence which had been made by the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of St. Germans), 
he (the Marquess of Normanby) thought it 
desirable that that House, unless the Go- 
vernment gave some assurance on the sub- 
ject, should come to some resolution that 
the proceedings which had taken place in 
this case should not in future be drawn 


into a precedent. 
The Marquess of LANSDOWNE (after 


a short pause) rose and said, he should not 
have thought it necessary to have said a 
word on the present occasion if any decla- 
ration, such as that which had been saggest- 
ed, had been made on the part of Her Ma- 


jesty’s Government. He had naturally 
expected and had waited for it ; but, per- 
ceiving that no such declaration was likely 
to be made, he conceived himself bound, 
after what had taken place, to concur in 
the astonishment which had been express- 
ed at the solitary defence which had been 
set up on this occasion for the conduct of 
the Government. He felt it to be pecu- 
liarly necessary that the sense of the House 
should be marked on the present occasion. 
He also thought it necessary to add his 
testimony to that of many other noble 
Lords, who had been enabled to speak 
from their own experience, that, having sat 
in the House and heard all that passed on 
the subject of the appointment of Lords 
Lieutenant of counties by Act of Parlia- 
ment he had understood that nothing 
was more clear than the intention express- 
ed in that House (and, he believed, also 
expressed in the other House of Parlia- 
ment) on the part of the Government at 
that time, that the two offices of Lord 
Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum should 
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liament referred to by the noble Earl who 
had defended the appointment which had 
been made in the present instance, was 
one which it would have been preposterous 
not to have inserted in the Act for the pur- 
pose of preserving the prerogative of the 
Crown; because cases might arise in which 
it might be most material to make a sepa- 
ration between the two offices. For in- 
stance, if the Lord Lieutenant was disqua- 
lified by illness, by absence from the coun- 
try, or for other considerations, from duly 
discharging the duties of that high station, 
it was quite fit that the Crown, who was 
sole judge of the disqualification, should 
remain armed with power to separate the 
two offices. But was it to be inferred from 
this, that it was intended, notwithstanding 
the declarations of the Government, by 
which the measure was introduced, of 
which declaration the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of St. Germans) considered it to 
be the function of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland to remain ignorant, that the rule 
and practice were to be set aside. At all 
times such a matter as that now before 
their Lordships must be of importance, but 
in the present state of Ireland it was more 
important than ever. It was of the ut- 
most importance where addresses were 
made by high authority in Parliament, 
calling upon the resident landlords of Ire- 
land to discharge their duty. If they were, 
as undoubtedly they were, most powerful 
instruments for preserving the welfare and 
peace of that country, was the present a 
time to be chosen by the Government for 
the violation of a rule which had been 
adopted by Parliament as the fittest in 
respect of the administration of the im- 
portant functions united in the character 
of Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum? 
He (the Marquess of Lansdowne) thought 
it most unfortunate that this deviation from 
that rule should have occurred at all; and 
most peculiarly was it unfortunate that it 
should have occurred in the present year, 
and after the discussions which had gone 
on in another place. He did not know in 
what shape or way the House could mark 
its sense of the opinions which had been 
expressed on this subject without a dissen- 
tient voice, excepting the solitary and most 
imperfect defence—imperfect because he 
had an imperfect case —set up by the 
noble Earl opposite. He (the Marquess 
of Lansdowne) expected some declaration 
would be made by the Government 
which would relieve the House from fur- 
ther reference to the matter; if not, 
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he hoped some further reference would be 
made to it on the Motion of some noble 
Lord. 

The Duxe of RICHMOND said, that 
concurring with his noble Friend who had 
just sat down, he wished to see the laws of 
the two countries, England and Ireland, 
assimilated. He hoped that Ministers 
would now speak out, and make a declara- 
tion that this matter had arisen from inad- 
vertence ; for he (the Duke of Richmond) 
believed that to be the truth. If they did 
not do so, he hoped that when the Papers 
were produced, some noble Lord would 
move a resolution to the effect that it was 
desirable the two offices of Lord Lieutenant 
and of Custos Rotulorum should not be 
disunited. The noble Marquess who had 
spoken in this debate (the Marquess of 
Normanby) complained that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland did not read Hansard’s 
Debates. His noble Friend had lately 
been abroad, enjoying himself in Italy, and 
seemed to know but little of what had 
taken place in this country during his ab- 
sence. Hansard’s Debates! Why, if 


his noble Friend had been here, he would 
have known that of these it had been said, 
‘‘Jet bygones be bygones.”” He (the 


Duke of Richmond) defended the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland for not reading 
Hansard, or the newspapers, or the 
speeches in Parliament, when within twen- 
ty-four hours the man who delivered a 
speech could entirely change his opinions, 
or, if not, so alter his course of proceed- 
ings as to indicate a change in opinions 
formally expressed and recorded. 

The Duxe of LEINSTER was under- 
stood to say, that the public convenience 
was much forwarded by the union of the 
two offices. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS (across 
the Table), was understood to observe that 
if it were intended that the two offices 
should be consolidated, the course for him 
to pursue would be to bring in a Bill to 
unite them. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
he had been misunderstood by the noble 
Earl, for he had expressly stated that the 
prerogative of the Crown ought to be pre- 
served. All he (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe) asked was, that the noble Earl 
would state that the matter had arisen out 
of inadvertence, and would not be likely to 
occur again. This the House had a right 
to expect ; and if that assurance was not 
given, it would not discharge its duty if it 
did not in some way see that its own un- 
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derstanding on the subject was preserved 
and adhered to. 

The Duxe of WELLINGTON said, that 
he had not had an opportunity of talking to 
any gentleman connected with the Govern- 
ment of Ireland on the subject, and there- 
fore he was not enabled to state how this 
matter occurred ; but he remembered per- 
fectly that he was in the House when the 
Bill in question was under diseussion; and 
though sitting on the other side of the 
House, he had supported the Bill brought 
in by the then Ministry. He also remem. 
bered that he had stated as his opinion that 
the officer holding the appointment of Lord 
Lieutenant of a county ought to be se- 
lected from amongst the principal persons 
residing in the county ; and he also stated 
that the Lord Lieutenant ought also to be 
the Custos Rotulorum. He knew that the 
person holding the office of Custos was an 
officer of the Lord Chancellor, while the 
office of Lord Lieutenant partook rather of 
a military than a civil character ; still he 
had stated as his opinion that both of those 
offices ought to be held by the principal 
person resident in the particular county. 
That was his opinion now. He would state 
here and everywhere that the two offices 
ought to be held by one officer, and that 
officer the Lord Lieutenant. He could not 
take upon himself, without consulting gen- 
tlemen connected with the Government of 
Ireland, to say what should or what should 
not be the case in future: he stated candidly 
what had been and still was his own opin- 
ion. He was, however, convinced, that if 
any mistake had been made, it had been 
honestly and fairly made from a contempla- 
tion of the Act only, and without reference 
to any thing that might have passed in this 
House on the subject. It was possible 
that, not seeing or not being aware of what 
passed, his noble Friend the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland had made what he (the Duke 
of Wellington) certainly thought was a 
mistake ; but still he could not pretend to 
say that the thing should not happen again, 
without having an opportunity of consulting 
those connected with the Government of 
Ireland on the subject. 

Lorpv REDESDALE said, he was not 
surprised that a mistake had occurred, if it 
had arisen from what had taken place in 
that House, when first the parties who set 
the example of misunderstanding were the 
very parties who had themselves brought 
in the Bill. The present ery came very 
ill from that quarter. 

Motion agreed to.—House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 5, 1846. 


Minutes.) New Memper Sworn. For Linlithgow Dis- 
trict of Burghs, Earl of Lincoln. 

Pustic Bitts.—3°- and passed. Polling Places (Ire- 
land). 

PgriTionSs PRESENTED. By Mr. Ewart, from Electors 
and other Inhabitants of the Royal Burgh of Dundee, 
complaining of refusal to grant Sites for Churches to the 
Free Church (Scotland).—By the Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey, from the Inhabitants of Birmingham, Youghal 
(Ireland), Cranbrook, and Bourne, for the Adoption of 
Measures for promoting the more Due Observance of the 
Lord’s Day.— By Mr. John O'Connell, from Catholic In- 
habitants of the Parish of Newtownards, and by Mr. 
Pusey, from Secular Clergymen and Laymen of the Vil- 
lage of East Hendred, in favour of the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill—By Mr. Fuller, from Inhabitants of the 
Parish of Llansadwrn, and by Sir Howard Douglas, from 
Members of the Congregation assembling at St. Martin’s 
Church, Liverpool, against the Union of St. Asaph and 
Bangor Dioceses.—By Sir Howard Douglas, from William 
Heap Hutchinson, of Liverpool, Proprietor of Steam 
Shipping plying between Liverpool and Ireland, praying 
that all Expenses for the Erection and Maintenance of 
Lighthouses, &c., be defrayed out of the Public Revenue. 
—From Di and G of the Poor of the Mut- 
ford and Lothingland Incorporation, for Rating Owners 
of Small Tenements to the Poor Rates in lieu of Occu- 
piers.—By Mr. Thomas Duncombe, from Owners and 
Ratepayers of the Isle of Wight, for Inquiry into the 
Management of the Isle of Wight Roads.—By Mr. Mat- 
thew Bell, from Ratepayers of Cornwood, Wylam, Whit- 
ley, Enmundbyers, and Bellingham, for Repeal or Altera- 
tion of the Lunatics Act and Lunatic Asylums and Pauper 
Lunatics Act.—By Mr. Sharman Crawford, from Poor 
Law Guardians of the Downpatrick Union, for Relief 
from Payment of Loan granted for the Building of their 
Workhouse, 
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CORN LAWS—OATS. 


House in Committee upon the Corn Im- 
portation Act. 


On the first item, that “upon all Wheat, 
Barley, Oats;”’ and on the word “ Oats”’ 
being read, 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said: I rise, Sir, 
to move the omission of the word ‘ oats.” 
Our former discussions have almost entirely 
turned upon the species of grain with which 
mainly the people of England are con- 
cerned, and they have turned scarcely at 
all upon that species of grain in which the 
people of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, 
are more particularly interested. Sir, when 
we come to consider that there are 558,000 
oecupiers of land in Ireland, almost every 
one of whom is a grower of oats, we can- 
not but admit how important it is to Ire- 
land that we should not hastily alter the 
law which protects their grain in the Eng- 
lish market. The annual importation of 
oats into England from Ireland, in the last 
and in former years, amounted in value to 
asum of money little short of two and a 
half millions sterling. Now, supposing that 
the free importation of foreign oats would 
only lower the price to the extent of 10 
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per cent, it would affect Ireland in a very 
grievous degree. In the single article of 
oats alone, it would amount to what we 
may call a tax upon the profits of Irish agri- 
cultural industry of not less than 250,0000. 
a year. And in looking at the price of 
oats abroad, I find that the price is such 
in years of abundance, that 10 per cent is 
a very small deduction to reckon as a con- 
sequence of the importation of foreign grain. 
I hold in my hand a return of the prices of 
oats exported from the countries on the 
Baltic from the year 1817 to the year 
1839 inclusive—a period of twenty-three 
years; and throughout the whole of that 
time I find that the average price of oats 
was 1ls.7d. per quarter. Now, the freight 
from the Baltic differs in nothing but that 
it is somewhat less than the freight from 
the western coast of Ireland. So, upon an 
average of years, unless the agriculturists 
of Ireland can afford to compete with 
foreign oats at a price of lls. 7d. per 
quarter, they must be grievously injured 
by the competition of foreign oats. But I 
will not rest upon the prices of one place 
alone, I will take the price of oats at 
Amsterdam, at Hamburgh, at Dantzic, and 
at Riga, from the year 1841 to the last 
year ; and I find that the lowest price— 
mark, not the average, but the lowest 
price—of oats, was: 
In 1841, at Amsterdam ... 
Hamburgh 
Dantziec 12s. 
Riga ......00009 Ils. 
I find that the lowest price of oats was— 
In 1842, at Amsterdam ... 12s. 6d. per qr. 
Hamburgh 8s. 6d. ,, 
Dantzic lls, 6d. ,, 
BEIGR csscs-coesee 108 OBL: 
I find that the lowest price of oats was— 
In 1843, at Amsterdam ... 7s. Od. per qr. 
Hamburgh ... lls. 9d. ,, 
Dantzie Od. ,, 
Gd.::..-s5 


Oats. 


9s. 
8s. 


I find that the price was— 
In 1844, at Amsterdam ... 12s. 
Hamburgh 

Dantzie 
js See ee 


9d. per qr. 
oso 208. Odi cigs 
eee 
6d. ,, 


I find that the lowest price of oats was— 


6s. 


In 1845, at Amsterdam 
Hamburgh ... 
Dantzic 
Riga ...... 


«- lls. 9d. per qr. 
lls. 10d. ,, 

Gd. 55 
cecaee WOR “Ode 
I hold also in my hand an account of the 
price of oats in earlier years, at various 
parts of Europe. The prices I have al- 
ready read are derived from corn mer- 
chants’ circulars; but the list I am now 
about to read is taken from the Report of 
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the Committee of the House of Lords in 
1827. In 1827, the price of oats at Amster- 
dam was 7s. 6d. per quarter; at Riga it was 
10s. 4d.; at Koningsberg it was 8s. 4d. 
In 1825, the price at Koningsberg was 
7s.; at Archangel it was 7s.; in the Elbe 
it was 6s.; at Dantzic in 1825, it was 
6s. 6d. In 1824, at Dantzie it was only 
5s. 5d. per quarter. At Stettin it was 
8s. 6d.; at Rostock in 1824, it was 7s. 6d., 
and at Copenhagen it was 8s. 4d. [The 
noble Lord read the prices at several other 
places, to the same effect.] I have, there- 
fore, given (he continued) twenty parts in 
Europe in which, in the years 1824, 1825, 
1826, and 1827, prices were so low, that if 
the foreign oats had been admitted duty free 
to compete with the oats of Ireland, it is 
clear that if the oats of foreign countries 
had not driven the Irish oats out of the 
market, yet at least they must have reduced 
the price, to the very serious injury of the 
agriculturists of Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman the First Minister of the Crown 
has said, ‘‘If the distress in Ireland is 
such that even you are driven to a. sus- 
pension of the Corn Laws, what possible 
good can protection be to the agriculturists 
or peasantry of Ireland?’’ But I do not 


think—I never said—that the suspension 


of the Corn Laws will confer any benefit 
upon the Irish people. I never said so; but 
we were asked if we would consent to the 
suspension of the Corn Laws ; and what- 
ever the right hon. Gentleman may have 
understood, no one else misunderstood me; 
for I clearly and distinctly said, ‘it will do 
the Irish people no good. The suspension 
of the Corn Laws will not admit one grain 
of wheat or of oats into Ireland.’’ But I 
said, ‘You have wickedly told the people 
of Ireland that we who sit on these benches, 
and hon. Gentlemen opposite, who oppose 
the Coercion Bill, are depriving the people 
of Ireland of their food—that we are the 
cause of their starvation.’’? No! I empha- 
tically said, that in the present state of 
things—-in the present state of prices— 
with the present prices of Europe, where 
there has been real scarcity, compared 
with the present prices of England—the 
foreigners could not afford to export a sin- 
gle grain—and, therefore, that we would 
be no parties to that delusion; but as you 
had mocked the people of Ireland with 
false expectations, we consented to allay 
their irritation of feeling by a temporary 
suspension of the Corn Law, which would 
give a practical proof to the people of Eng- 
land and of Ireland that no good result 
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would follow—that in this year alone the 
suspension would be of no effect. But 
I said, that as the people of Ireland had 
been excited to expect good would come to 
them from the suspension, we would not be 
the party te stand between them and the 
suspension of the Corn Law for a given 
period. The right hon. Gentleman has 
referred to my statement, that there are 
558,000 holders of farms in Ireland not 
exceeding fifteen acres each, who have no 
capital but their own industry and their 
own honesty ; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man omitted the very important portion of 
the statement, that they held but fifteen 
acres. For how could it be possible that a 
farmer who holds fifteen acres can have 
much capital? Can he possibly have 
thrashing and winnowing machines, and 
the other requisite machinery for the ma- 
nagement of a farm? But we must deal 
with such a state of things as we find. We 
did not make that state of things, but we 
find 558,000 occupiers of land in Ireland 
who hold but fifteen acres; and we are 
to say—if we may believe my Lord Essex, 
with whom the right hon. Gentleman seems 
very much to sympathize—that they ought 
never to have been farmers, and conse- 
quently that they may at once be sacrificed; 
that 558,000 farmers, employing three mil- 
lions and a half of human souls, are to be sac- 
rificed, because they do not possess the re- 
quired amount of capital. But the right 
hon. Gentleman omitted to state, that those 
persons are holders of only fifteen acres. 
It might, certainly, have been better that 
there should be no small tenements in Ire- 
land; but, as I have already said, we must 
deal with things as we find them. I can- 
not cut up human beings like a log of 
wood. When we find three millions and a 
half of human creatures, we must take care 
that we adopt no measure by which they 
will be reduced to beggary and wretched- 
ness. But it seems that the principles of 
political economy go so far as to say, that 
these three millions and a half of human 
beings are not properly occupied. There 
was a time when the right hon. Gentleman 
scouted such political economy as this. I 
recollect the time when he approved of 
the description of the political econo- 
mist contained in the letter of my 
noble Friend the Member for the City, 
to the electors of Huntingdon. My noble 
Friend, in that celebrated letter, described 
them as a body whose doctrine it was to 
buy in the cheapest market, to substitute 
the corn of Russia and Poland for our own 
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—as a body of men who cared nothing for 
the difference between an agricultural and 
a commercial population, and who disre- 
garded the moral and social happiness of the 
people—as a body of men who counted for 
nothing a hardy race of farmers and labour- 
ers—as a body of men, with whom wealth 
was the only object of speculation, and who 
cared nothing for the claims and pretensions 
of the unprotected poor. Such was the de- 
scription to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man once gave his hearty concurrence. I 
recollect that the right hon. Gentleman was 
interrupted by the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose, and what was his language then? 
“ You sat for the likeness,’’ exclaimed the 
right hon. Baronet, on that occasion apos- 
trophizing the Member for Middlesex, 
‘‘ you present the faithful resemblance of 
aharsh, cold-blooded, political economist! ’’ 
—‘“‘ of one whose only object and exclusive 
aim is the development of his own peculiar 
system—of one who, wedded to his own 
theory, would rejoice, if through its practi- 
eal carrying out, the produce of the fertile 
foreign soils, half tilled by wretched imple- 
ments, and still more wretched peasantry, 
should displace in our own markets, the 
products of our agriculture.”’ Sir, if the 


Member for Middlesex then ‘‘ presented the 


faithful resemblance,’’ then ‘‘ sat for the 
portrait” of ‘‘a harsh, cold-blooded, politi- 


‘ eal economist,’ I want to know whether 


we might not now find a no less striking 
“resemblance,” an equally faithful ‘ por- 
trait’ of the same character, in the person 
of an eminent teacher gf political economy, 
at this moment seated on the Treasury 
bench? Sir, I remember that on a former 
occasion the right hon. Baronet said, 
‘What has protection done for the several 
holders of land in Ireland?” Sir, I rather 
think the question to be answered is, whe- 
ther the five or six hundred thousand small 
farmers of that country are worse off than 
they were at the time of, or rather till some 
few years after, the Union, when free 
trade prevailed? I do not think it is easy 
to dispute, that Ireland has progressed in 
prosperity since then. Why, Sir, Ireland 
previously imported grain, while now she 
is an exporter of grain to the amount of 
nearly five millions sterling per annum, 
and of other agricultural produce, which 
will be affected by the measures now in 
agitation, to the extent probably of ten 
millions per annum, though the amount has 
been estimated, indeed, at no less than 
17,000,000/.; but even taking it only at 
10,000,000/., what a heavy tax on the 
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people of Ireland would the free-trade po- 
liey inflict. But, Sir, to revert to the po- 
sition of the small holders of land in Ire- 
land. At the time these measure were 
agitated, that class was fast progressing in 
prosperity. Mr. Campbell Foster states, 
that from the secretary of the savings’ 
bank at Cork he learnt, that in the past 
year 200,000/. were paid into that bank 
by persons in the class I speak of, in sums 
not exceeding 30/. Was not that ground 
for hope that Ireland was progressing ? 
These sums of 30I. certainly would not 
constitute the capital necessary to a system 
of farming on a greater scale, or, perhaps, 
even to save the class of people possess- 
ing such a small amount of capital from 
being sacrificed by the right hon. Baronet 
at the shrine of free trade. Still, this in- 
dicated a state of independence much to be 
rejoiced at, and showed the existence of a 
race of men who, though they might not, 
perhaps, ‘‘ cultivate their land to the best 
advantage,’ or know how “ to make five 
quarters grow where three did before,” are 
yet a class of men whom it would be worse 
than unwise to sacrifice for the sake of a 
system. Sir, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Burke both 
exerted themselves to draw more closely 
the bonds of union between England and 
Ireland; and how was it they sought to at- 
tain their object? Sir, it was by removing 
the restrictions of the provision laws, which 
intercepted trade between the two coun- 
tries. Mr. Burke sacrificed his seat in 
Parliament for the sake of this object. 
And Mr. Pitt, when he addressed the 
House in support of such a policy, is re- 
presented as having spoken with extraor- 
dinary power, and to have declared that of 
all the objects of his political life there was 
none which ever had engaged, or which 
ever could engage his mind more ardently 
and anxiously than the carrying of such a 
measure. But, Sir, we are now called 
upon to abrogate the laws they enacted, 
and to cast off Ireland, and practically to 
preclude her from entering our markets. 
We are called upon to deprive her of the 
partiality and favour she has hitherto been 
enjoying in our provision trade; and what 
matters it if you virtually deprive her of 
the power of competing in our market, 
whether it is by direct prohibition, or by a 
ruinous rivalry, she is excluded? Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Burke, Sir, thought that the way 
to conciliate Ireland, and to obtain her en- 
during attachment for this country, was by 
removing the restriction upon her trade, 
and by making it to her advantage to cul- 
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tivate commercial relations with England. 
But our measures now, it seems, are to be 
of such a description that you must drive 
her agricultural produce out of the market. 
It may be true you are not about to divorce 
her ; but you are going to admit into the 
arms of England concubines from every 
part of the world. Sir, the right hon. Ba- 
ronet has often repeated that he feels no 
hesitation or humiliation in confessing his 
“errors” upon this subject, and acknow- 
ledging that he has hitherto been wrong 
as respects the commercial policy of this 
eountry. Sir, I do not wish to say much 
upon that head—it may not be humiliating 
in a private gentleman—an_ individual 
Member not engaged in the government of 
the country—it may not be humiliating in 
such a one to acknowledge that for thirty 
years of Parliamentary life he has been 
entirely erroneous in his opinions on a great 
branch of public policy. But I cannot, 
Sir, concur with the right hon. Baronet, 
that it is not humiliating to a great Minis- 
ter—to one who aspires to be a great 
statesman—to be obliged to confess that 
the whole course of his public career has 
been one continued series of errors. Why, 
what advantage is there in having men at 


the helm of public affairs, if not to direct 


the national judgment? And if he direct 
it entirely in a wrong course—surely it is 
humiliating, and surely it cannot be other- 
wise than a humiliating avowal, that he has 
governed the country erroneously for a long 
series of years. Sir, it is the privilege of 
girls to change their opinions; but eventhey 
cannot do so without risk of damaged 
reputation. And does the First Minister 
of the Crown think that he can come down 
to Parliament, and confess that thirty 
years of experience have been so cast away 
upon him, that the rumour of a famine—a 
mere sudden and temporary emergency— 
ean alter all the opinions which that ex- 
perience established? Does he think he 
ean make such a confession without ** hu- 
miliation?”’ But, Sir, the right hon. Ba- 
ronet said, he thought that if he had 
changed his opinion, and had not avowed 
it, that would indeed have been “ dis- 
bonest,’’ “‘ base,” and “inconsistent with 
his duty to his Sovereign and his country.” 
Sir, I will not enter into a discussion as to 
how far that might be so. I leave him to 
settle that matter with his Colleagues, who 
have declared that they changed their opin- 
ions some year or two ago, but yet never 
acknowledged the fact until the eve of the 


present Session. For instance, the noble 
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Lord (Lincoln) the Member for Falkirk, 
when last addressing the electors of Not- 
tinghamshire, declared that the discussions 
of 1842 had changed his views as to the 
Corn Laws, and that, in consequence of 
this change, he had never addressed the 
House on the subject. I repeat, Sir, I 
leave it to the right hon. Baronet to settle 
with his noble Colleague this difficulty as 
to the duty of a Minister in so delicate a 
conjuncture. I do not decide how far it 
would be ‘ dishonest,”’ or ‘‘ base,”’ or “* in- 
consistent with his duty to his Sovereign,” 
to continue in the Ministry without acknow- 
ledging such a change of opinion. But I 
presume to state, that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet did remain a Member of the same 
Administration after his noble Colleague’s 
change of his views on this subject. Sir, 
allusion has been made to a former remark 
of mine, on the fact of a recent import 
having taken place of oats from Ireland to 
this country ; and I have been asked whe- 
ther I would have intercepted such an im- 
port of food from Ireland? Sir, I retort 
by asking whether an export of oats and 
oatmeal be not, at the same time, under 
the auspices of the Government, going on 
from this country for the relief of the 
Irish people ? and whether that export be 
not at the price of 18/. or 191. per ton? 
and whether the same commodity cannot 
be purchased in Ireland at from 131. to 161. 
per ton? If, as I believe the fact to be, 
oats and oatmeal have been imported from 
lreland, recently, by hundreds and thou- 
sands of tons, it ghould seem that our 
‘* Finance Minister”’ has been purchasing, 
probably Irish oats, to send back to Ire- 
land for the food of her people ; and that 
he has been buying oats dear in England 
to export to Ireland where the price is 
much lower. Sir, this is the converse of 
his own political economy. We thought 
the principle of that system was, to “ buy 
in the cheapest market, and sell in the 
dearest.’’ But the political economy he 
has recently practised is to buy in the 
dearest market, and sell in the cheapest. 
I take the liberty of suggesting that the 
soundest political economy, on this occa- 
sion, would be to purchase the requisite 
supply of food in Ireland; and thus, by 
relieving ourselves of the cost of transit, 
and by buying at the cheapest market, we 
should at the same time relieve the dis- 
tressed portions of the country at the low- 
est cost, and encourage the agriculture of 
other districts of the country. Sir, we 
have been taunted with denying that dis- 
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tress existed in Ireland, and yet with sug- 
gesting measures for the relief of distress. 
Sir, we have never denied that partial dis- 
tress existed in Ireland. We have from 
the first declared, that there was potato 
disease, and that in certain limited locali- 
ties there was distress. But what we have 
denied, and do deny, is the truth of the 
statements put forth by the Minister. We 
deny the existence of any general distress, 
of any general scarcity, of anything like 
famine; and if the right hon. Baronet 
would consult those whose business it is to 
ascertain the state of the provision market 
(as corn factors and corn dealers), and who 
send out agents to Ireland to acquire infor- 
mation, he would be informed that there is 
no dearth of food in Ireland. I have let- 
ters here, stating, that only three days 
ago there were several ships unloading car- 
goes of grain from Ireland; and I find 
from authentic information, that since De- 
cember 29, there have been imported 
from Ireland to London 117,000 quarters, 
or 16,000 tons of grain. From Limerick 


alone, 4,890 tons; from Cork, 590 tons ; 
and to those places the Government has 
been actually sending grain for the purpose 
of feeding the people. 


So that the old 
adage of sending coals to Newcastle has 
been realized by the proceedings of the Go- 
vernment, who, perhaps, for the sake of 
making a great display of their anxiety to 
provide for what they call the dearth of 
food in Ireland, have been buying grain 
here at a dearer rate than it could be pur- 
chased in Ireland. §ir, some doubt was 
thrown by the right hon. Baronet on the 
statements I made as to the proportion of 
the population engaged in agriculture in 
Ireland. I repeat my statement, which in 
substance was, that there were 685,000 
holders of farms in Ireland, of whom 
558,000 were holders of farms under 50 
acres. From the Population Returns of 
1839, it appears that there were then 
564,294 holders of farms in Ireland not 
employing labourers, and 95,300 holders 
of farms employing labourers, making to- 
gether 659,600, which number deducted 
from 685,300 (the present number) exhibits 
an increase of 25,690 within the last fif- 
teen years. That, Sir, is no mean evi- 
dence that Ireland is progressing, and that, 


‘if left alone, as regarded agriculture, ap- 


plying remedies required for social evils, 
and giving a generous and liberal Poor 
Law, such as will meet the wants of the 
labouring classes, Ireland might be ex- 
pected to go on progressing in prosperity. 
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But the way to make Ireland prosperous is 
not to take from her the protection she en- 
joys in our English markets. Why, Sir, 
in 1839 or 1840, the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Government, while op- 
posing some free-trade propositions, said, 
an 8s. duty would be no protection to the 
agriculture of Ireland, and that it was im- 
possible to peril that agriculture by even 
such a duty without entailing on the coun- 
try most serious dangers. And the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Home De- 
partment said, no longer ago than last 
June, that, including Ireland, two-thirds 
of the people of this country were engaged 
in agriculture ; and that the result of any 
measure of free trade in corn would be, at 
once, to throw from 500,000 to 800,000 
of the people into pauperism and destitu- 
tion. Sir, I want to know how the Minis- 
ters, who held such language last year, 
can justify their present course, adopted, 
as it is, without any evidence enabling 
them to introduce any new facts or fea- 
tures into the case? How can they now 
vindicate their advocacy of a measure which 
six months ago they deprecated and de- 
nounced as calculated to prejudice the in- 
terests and paralyse the prosperity of Ire- 
land? The noble Lord concluded by 
moving to leave out the word ‘‘ oats’’ in 
the clause before the Committee. 

Sir H. W. BARRON observed, that 
the people of Ireland would neither thank 
the noble Lord for the proposition he had 
made, nor for the manner in which he had 
made it. The people of Ireland asked 
themselves the question, what had they 
gained by protection? and that was the 
question which every friend and benevo- 
lent landlord in Ireland ought to ask him- 
self, He must confess that he was at first 
greatly prejudiced against the measure of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, and had only 
given it his support because he put more 
faith in the judgment of those political 
friends whom he was accustomed to act 
with, than in his own, in such matters ; 
but having weighed the subject maturely, 
he had now to acknowledge himself, from 
conviction, a warm and strong supporter 
of the Government measures. He had 
had extreme prejudices on the subject, 
for all he possessed depended on land— 
all his ties, early education, knowledge, 
and experience were with and for the land; 
but he had been led to see the necessity 
of such a measure as that introduced by 
Her Majesty’s Ministers; and his own 
tenants, some of them holders of 200 and 
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300 acres of land—men of experience and 
judgment, and a majority of whom were, 
like himself, prejudiced at first against 
the measure—had come round to the same 
opinion, and to the belief that the Govern- 
ment measure would not injure Ireland on 
the whole. He believed, at the same time, 
that it was not unlikely it might create 
stagnation or a panic, such as that which 
oceurred when the Tariff was introduced. 
Holders of stock suffered on that occasion 
from the panic, but now they were obtain- 
ing 25 per cent more for stock than they 
did before. He remembered also the panic 
that took place in the butter trade in the 
south of Ireland, particularly when peo- 
ple believed that the article would be re- 
duced from 25 to 30 per cent, on account 
of the reduction of the duty to 20s. per 
ewt.; but what was the fact? Instead of 
the butter trade being diminished, the ex- 
ports from Waterford and other places had 
increased fivefold since that time. He 
could also state, that so far from land 
being depreciated by the change, it now 
sold in the counties of Waterford, Kil- 
kenny, Cork, &c., at from four to five 
years’ purchase more than it sold for be- 
fore that change took place. A similar 
effect followed the reduction of the duty 
on wool. Great injury was expected to 
flow from that measure; but he could state 
it as a fact that sheep brought from 15 to 
18 per cent more after the alteration than 
before it. He challenged the noble Lord 
to answer these facts, to the truth of which 
he could give his personal testimony. He 
asked them to look at the misery of the 
Irish people under the present system, by 
which 3,500,000 persons had been reduced 
to a state disgraceful to that House and to 
the country. He was astonished to hear 
the noble Lord appeal to the restrictive 
laws as necessary to the prosperity of the 
Irish people. He believed, on the con- 
trary, that the repeal of those laws would 
benefit Ireland, and lead the Irish farmers 
to pay more attention than hitherto to the 
right cultivation of the soil. The climate 
of Ireland was not favourable to the growth 
of corn; and the farmer, therefore, should 
not depend on corn for the payment of his 
rent, but on the rearing of poultry, pigs, 
and cattle, for which the country and cli- 
mate were much better adapted. The no- 
ble Lord was treading on exceedingly ten- 
der ground when he taunted Members with 
having changed their opinions. Why, the 
noble Lord himself was once a strong un- 


flinching supporter of the Whig party in 
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that House; and, recollecting his own 
change, the noble Lord should be the last 
man to give them lectures on political con- 
sistency. Such charges came from him 
with exceeding bad grace; and people 
would be apt to ask, was this the immuta- 
ble and unchangeable and unchanged man, 
who so long followed the Ministry of Lord 
Grey, and who now taunted those to whose 
opinions he was then opposed? He held 
that it was the highest honour to a man to 
come frankly down and state his opinions 
when they underwent a change. The noble 
Lord denied the great extent of the pre- 
sent calamity in Ireland. Now, he could 
tell the noble Lord that there had been 
thirteen meetings of the nobility, gentry, 
and land proprietors of all classes in Ire- 
land, Whigs, Tories, Roman Catholics, 
and Protestant clergy, all uniting to en- 
deavour to meet the present emergency, 
and who had subscribed thousands of 
pounds towards that object. They had 
also called upon Government to bring food 
into the market for the relief of the people. 
The noble Lord said Government ought to 
go into the market and buy food, thus 
raising the markets on the ordinary pur- 
chasers. A more ridiculovs notion, with 
all deference to the noble Lord, he had 
never heard mooted in that House. To 
speak of benefiting the Irish people by 
sending Government Commissioners into 
the market to buy up provisions for the 
use of the people, was the most extrava- 
gant proposal he had ever listened to. He 
had thought the natural course for Govern- 
ment to pursue, in order to reduce the 
markets, was to procure food from other 
countries as remote as possible, and send 
it from time to time into the market to 
keep the price of provisions moderate. 
This the Government had done to some 
extent; and he regretted they had not 
done so to a greater extent, and at an ear- 
lier period. He could assure the noble 
Lord that the famine in Ireland was no 
mockery, no delusion. He had not the 
slightest doubt that, were it not for the 
course pursued by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, instead of having oatmeal at 181. a 
ton in the south of Ireland, it would have 
been nearly 301. a ton; and he might state 
that 187. was about one-third more than 
the usual price. The noble Lord, how- 
ever, said there was no actual distress, 
but in a very trifling degree. Now, he 
could state from his own knowledge and 
observation as to the state of four coun- 


ties, on the borders of which he lived, 
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that very nearly one-half of the poor la- 
bourers were living on the charity of 
other labourers and farmers; and that 
were it not for that charity so promi- 
nent in the Irish character, there would 
be thousands of the poor dying from 
starvation. But the farmers and other 
classes found it their duty, as well as their 
interest, to give support to the famishing 

r in the districts around them. But the 
present scarcity was greater than any that 
had previously been known, and the farmer 
himself was pinched; and he was afraid the 
farmer could not render the aid to the 
poor he had been aceustomed formerly to 
render. The landlords in his neighbour- 
hood had not shrunk from their duty on 
this occasion. The Marquess of Water- 
ford had been one of the first to come for- 
ward ; and he employed a great number of 
additional hands in draining. Lord Stuart 
de Decies, and other landed gentlemen 
about his neighbourhood, had acted in the 
same way. With regard to the price of 
provisions, he could say, that about Water- 
ford the measure of potatoes called a stone, 
which usually sold at this season of the 
year for 3d., was now selling at 74d. or 
8d.—more than double the price they had 
been selling for at any period within the 
last six years. That was the case also in 
the neighbouring counties. As to the des- 
titution, he could mention a mountain dis- 
trict, seventeen miles long by from four to 
seven broad, containing a population of from 
12,000 to 15,000, in which there were not 
above 100 families that had the means of 
subsistence from day to day. Now, in 
this case, it was quite impossible that the 
landlord could step in. To maintain the 
people in that case would require double 
or triple the landlord’s income. Besides, 
these people were squatters, and had no 
legal claim on the estate. With respect 
to the effect of the measures of Govern- 
ment on the condition of the Irish people, 
it was only that morning that he had read 
of the arrival at Liverpool of two or three 
American vessels laden with precisely the 
kind of food that was wanted in Ireland— 
namely, maize and Indian flour, and other 
articles of cheap food. Would that impor- 
tation have taken place were it not for the 
knowledge of what was doing in the House 
of Commons? Did not the noble Lord 
know that these cargoes must have an im- 
portant influence on the price of food in 
Ireland? The noble Lord could not but 
know it, for everybody must know it. Ac- 
cordingly the people of Ireland had no 
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sympathy with the present Corn Laws. 
He could not recollect that more than one 
public meeting had been called in Ireland 
to support them; and not more than three 
petitions in favour of them had been pre- 
sented from that country. In the convic- 
tion that this measure would ultimately 
tend to improve the condition both of land- 
lords and tenants, and also to ameliorate 
the relations between them, he should give 
his most cordial support to the Govern- 
ment on this occassion. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER did not rise to pursue the debate on 
the Amendment of the noble Lord; he 
would only say with respect to what had 
fallen from the hon. Baronet who had just 
sat down, that it was satisfactory to him 
to hear so strong a confirmation of the 
opinion entertained by the Government of 
the real state of Ireland at the present 
moment; and he thought the hon. Baro- 
net’s statement could not but have its in- 
fluence on those who doubted what the real 
state of that country was. He wished 
merely to say one word respecting the 
Motion of the noble Lord, to which he 
should confine himself entirely. He thought 
the noble Lord could hardly be aware of 
the effect of leaving out the word * oats” 
from the clause. The real effect of that 
Motion would be, that after the Ist of 
February, 1849, oats, instead of paying a 
ls, duty, as proposed by the Bill, would be 
admitted without paying any duty at all. 
The House would observe that in lieu of 
the duties at present payable on all corn, 
grain, meal, and flour imported into the 
United Kingdom, the duties set forth in 
the schedule of the Bill were to be paid up 
to the lst of February, 1849; but the Bill 
went on to provide what the duties should 
be after that date; viz., 1s. upon all wheat, 
barley, bear, or bigg, oats, rye, peas, and 
beans, for every quarter. In lieu, how- 
ever, of that duty the noble Lord proposed 
nothing ; therefore the effect of the Motion 
would be that the duty on oats would be 
lost altogether, and that oats would be ad- 
mitted without paying any duty. Probably 
the noble Lord did not contemplate this 
effect of his Motion: and thinking so, he 
{the Chancellor of the Exchequer), after 
consultation with the best authorities, had 
felt it his duty to state what would be the 
real effect of the alteration, if carried, in 
order that the time of the House might 
not be wasted in a fruitless discussion. 
Under these circumstances he thought it 
better to abstain from entering into the 
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argument upon which the noble Lord found- 
ed his Motion. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK was not quite 
sure that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was right in his construction of the Bill. 
The Bill was not a Bill to repeal the Sta- 
tute of the 5th and 6th Victoria, cap. 14— 
the present Corn Law, and consequently 
after the passing of this Bill, that statute 
would remain in force, with the exception 
of such parts of it as were specifically re- 
pealed by this Bill. In the preamble of 
the Bill there was nothing that went to 
state that all the existing duties should be 
repealed. The preamble merely stated 
that ‘‘ from and after the passing of the 
Act in lieu of the duties now payable upon 
the entry for home consumption, &c., of 
corn, grain, meal and flour, there shall be 
levied and paid, &c., on all corn, grain, 
meal and flour, already or hereafter to be 
imported, &c., the duties set forth in the 
schedule of this Act annexed,’”’ until the 
[st of February, 1849. There was nothing 
in that to show that the Bill was to repeal 
the existing duties; but as the point was a 
doubtful one, he had asked the opinion of 
the learned Attorney General, which he 
had understood to be in his favour. But 


perhaps the learned Gentleman would state 
what was his opinion as to the proper con- 


struction of the Bill. He (Lord G, Ben- 
tinck) must say he thought that where 
several articles were enumerated on which 
the duty was to be altered as in this Bill, 
an article which was not enumerated must 
be held not to be affected by the Bill in 
which such enumeration occurred. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL thought 
it was rather hard that his noble Friend had 
brought forward his opinion, because his 
noble Friend, a shorttime ago, had come and 
sat by him, and said that he (Lord G. Ben- 
tinck) had put a construction on the Bill in 
which some learned Friends of his differed 
from him, and that he should be glad to find 
that he was the better lawyer, and his 
noble Friend then mentioned his construc- 
tion of the words; but he (the Attorney 
General) said that it was a nice question, 
and that he should not presume to give an 
opinion uponit. He did not, however, ex- 
press any doubt, or say anything that could 
reasonably be brought forward as an opinion 
on the present occasion. But he must say 
now, that his right hon. Friend (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) appeared to him 
to have stated the matter so clearly, that 
it did not require the opinion of a lawyer 
to make it more manifest. It was not ne- 
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cessary to have a repealing Act in order 
to substitute one duty for another; but if 
there was a subsequent Act, in the affir- 
mative, which was inconsistent with a prior 
Act, that necessarily repealed the prior 
Act, so far as it was inconsistent with it, 
Now, the words of this clause were, ‘‘ That 
from and after the passing of this Act, in 
lieu of the duties now payable upon the 
entry for home consumption, &c., of corn, 
grain, meal, and flour, there shall be levied 
and paid, &c. on all corn, grain, meal, and 
flour, already or to be imported, &ec., the 
duties set forth in the schedule to this Act 
annexed,’’ &c.; and that oats were in- 
tended to be comprehended within these 
general terms was perfectly clear, because 
in the schedule was a distinct head for oats, 
Therefore it was perfectly clear that oats 
were included in the general words—“ all 
corn, grain, meal, and flour.’’ Then as 
there were certain duties to be substituted 
on all the articles included in this general 
description, the duties, namely, that were 
specified in the schedule, up to the Ist day 
of February, 1849, and from and after that 
day certain other duties in the clause after- 
wards specified were to be paid, and when 
they came to the enumeration of such duties, 
the article oats was to be omitted, it would 
follow that no duty would be payable on oats 
at all. On the whole, therefore, he was per- 
fectly convinced that there was no difficulty 
about the matter; but that on his noble 
Friend striking out of the Bill the word 
* oats,’’ no duty on oats would be pay- 
able. 

Captain LAYARD said, as the noble 
Lord had turned out the best free trader 
of all, he should certainly give the noble 
Lord his support if he went to a division. 

Mr. J. S. STUART was not quite sure 
that he understood the position of the pre- 
sent question. He understood that the 
first clause, which granted that up to the 
Ist of February, 1849, the duties on corn 
aud grain should be those specified in the 
schedule, had received the sanction of the 
Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: The question now 
before the Committee is, that in the fourth 
line of the first clause, the word ‘ oats” 
stand part of the Bill. 

Mr. BORTHWICK apprehended, that 
if after the words “‘ corn and grain,” in 
the preamble of the Act, the words “ ex- 
cepting oats’’ had been inserted, the Mo- 
tion of his noble Friend would have had 
the effect without question of retaining the 
existing duty on oats. The question, then, 
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was, Whether that portion of the clause 
which had already passed the Committee 
had the effect of repealing the duty on oats. 
If the duty had been repealed by that part 
of the clause, then the opinion of his noble 
Friend was right. He should like to hear 
the opinion of his hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General as to whether this 
was not the case. Again, the clause pro- 
vided that instead of the duties now levied 
on all corn, grain, meal, and flour, certain 
other duties ‘‘ hereinafter specified,’ should 
be levied; and if from the hereinafter speci- 
fication they omitted oats, he could not see 
how it could be argued that oats were free 
from all duty. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL would 
not say that the clause, if amended in the 
way proposed, would expressly relieve oats 
of all duties; but the words of the clause 
showed a manifest intention to substitute 
different duties for the duties at present 
existing on all corn and grain; and, sup- 
posing that no different duties were sub- 
stituted on oats, the effect would virtually 
be to repeal all former duties on that arti- 
cle, although not in express terms re- 
pealed. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Remainder of the clause agreed to. On 
the Question that the clause stand part of 
the Bill, 

Lorp G. BENTINCK moved that it be 
omitted. 

Mr. FINCH conceived that anything 
which affected the sister country and her 
prosperity, and the maintenance of the 
Union between the two countries, was one 
of the most important subjects that could 
occupy the attention of the British Senate. 
It appeared to him that the speech of the 
hon. Member for Waterford had rather 
confirmed the arguments of the noble Lord 
the Member for Lynn, than weakened them. 
He seemed to think that Ireland’s pros- 
perity was involved in doing away with a 
great portion of the corn agriculture of the 
country. If he conceived that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers entertained this notion, 
and were desirous to see Ireland cease to 
be the granary of the United Kingdom, 
then he should consider the hon. Member 
would be a very useful ally to Her Majesty’s 
Government. But it appeared that the 
view taken of Ireland’s prosperity by the 
hon. Member and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment singularly differed; for the latter, as 
well as all true political economists, consi- 
dered it would be in the highest degree de- 
trimental, not only to this, but also to the 
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sister country, if such a change took place 
in her corn agriculture as that this country 
would cease to derive from her those large 
supplies of corn at present received, and to 
that extent make us dependent upon foreign 
countries. If they passed the measure 
now before the House, they would, to use 
the words of Mr. Grattan, sever the 
strongest link of the Union between the 
two countries. Indeed, it would be a 
strong argument in favour of Repeal. A 
great deal had been said about the justice 
of the measure. But he would ask, where 
would be the justice of depriving 550,000 
poor Irish tenants of protection, and in- 
volving them in ruin? It was very well 
for a noble Lord having a princely fortune 
to say, that persons of small capital ought 
never to be farmers. Here, however, they 
had 550,000 tenant-farmers with small 
capitals; and according to the view of the 
matter taken by the noble Lord to whom 
he had alluded, they ought to be swept 
away. Why, Parliament after Parliament, 
and Ministry after Ministry, had assured 
them, that in order to get a good supply 
of corn for England, they should have am- 
ple protection; and on the strength of that 
promise they had invested their all in agri- 
culture, and now, without a moment’s no- 
tice, they were threatened with annihila- 
tion. He contended, that if protection 
was taken away, the farmers, particularly 
those of Ireland, ought to be relieved from 
the malt tax, county rates, poor rates, and 
other taxes, the justice of abolishing which, 
on a former occasion, the right hon. Baronet 
had admitted. They were told that the way 
to meet foreign competition was by agricul- 
tural improvement. This showed how little 
inquiry into the subject had been made by 
those who made such a statement: to carry 
out the improvement would not take a less 
sum than 300,000,000/. In the first place 
it was said there should be a consolidation 
of the small farms into the larger ones. 
Then came the draining of land, and then 
there was a certain expense for manure, 
and other incidental charges. The expense 
of tile draining amounted to not less than 
4l, per acre; and there were in England 
and Wales 31,000,000 acres of cultivated 
land; in Scotland, 9,000,000 acres; mak- 
ing a total of 40,000,000 acres. Striking 
off 10,000,000 acres already drained, left 
30,000,000 acres at 4/., which made the 
total expense 120,000,0007. The im- 
provements consequent upon the consolida- 
tion of small farms would not cost less than 


6,0001. for every farm of a rental of 1,0007. 
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per annum. The total landed rental of 
the United Kingdom was, he believed, 
45,000,0001., so that here would be an 
expense of 270,000,000/., making, in all, 
390,000,0002.; and he would venture to 
say, that if the project of the free traders 
for the improvement of agriculture were 
carried out, it would not cost a less sum 
than 300,000,0007. He should give his 
support to the Motion of the noble Lord. 
Mr. 0. GORE said, that the question 
before the House was one of so much 
importance to the commercial interests of 
the country, that he could not allow it to 
pass without making a few observations, 
He considered it to be a measure of greater 
moment than any that had been brought 
before the Legislature for the forty years 
he had had a seat in that House ; and he 
looked upon it as the era from which they 
might date the decline of this great Em- 
pire. The effect would be ruinous to Ireland, 
would tend to the loss of their Colonies, 
and prove detrimental to their shipping in- 
terests. In this country it was considered 
good farming to take three crops of oats 
from newly reclaimed land ; but in Ireland 
they took no less than ten crops from it. 
If he could prove that this measure would 


reduce the price of oats, then he thought 
he should have shown that it would effee- 
tually discourage the reclamation of waste 


lands. His noble Friend the Member for 
Lynn had already proved this in an admir- 
able manner—such, indeed, as his proofs 
generally were; but he would submit other 
arguments ; and first, he would quote the 
testimony of no less a person than the pre- 
sent Colonial Secretary (Mr. Gladstone), 
who said, in 1842, in the discussion upon 
the’ Tariff, that he could procure annually 
from the Continent 793,000 quarters of 
oats at lls. 3d. per quarter. To this 5s. 
must be added for freightage, which the 
right hon. Gentleman said would make the 
price of continental oats in this country at 
something like 16s. per quarter. Now, 
let them see what would be done in Ire- 
land. In that country oats were sold by 
the barrel of 196 lbs. ; so that it would 
take a barrel and three-quarters to make 
one quarter. Oats were now selling there 
at from 13s. to 14s. the barrel ; so that, 
if they deducted from this price 5 per cent 
for kiln-drying, the barrel of Irish oats 
must, in competition with foreign oats, be 
sold for one-half of its present price. He 
could very well understand the Repealers 
supporting this measure (it would be enough 
to make him one if he had not English 
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property); but he could by no means per- 
ceive how Irish Members, who were anxious 
for the connexion of the two countries, 
eould support these commercial innova- 
tions. If an Irish Parliament were sitting 
in College Green, and such a measure was 
recommended by the English Parliament, 
it would be indignantly scouted as a griev- 
ous attempt to injure their country. The 
Repealers would say, ‘‘ You see what your 
friends in England do for you.”’ To say 
that this measure would benefit Ireland, 
was nothing short of downright humbug— 
a gross and palpable delusion. But he 
would quote a still higher authority than 
Mr. Gladstone, or than any of the right 
hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury bench— 
Mr. Pitt. What did Mr. Pitt say ?— 

«“ They (meaning the Irish) have no manufac- 

tures but one—namely, their agriculture ; and the 
Irish agriculturists must be protected, Ireland 
must fall, and be a clog on this country, if her ag- 
riculture ceased to receive support.” 
There was no statesman of any renown 
who advocated such a system. The free- 
trade doctrines were quite new—they were 
innovations, of which, God knew, he had 
seen enough. There was hardly any part 
of the Constitution that had not been inno- 
vaied—the Legislature had been remo- 
delic 1—the Church had been encroached 
upon ; but, thank God! the throne, which 
was filled by the most amiable and exalted 
of Her sex, was yet saved. 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, it was a strange 
way of furthering the interests of Ireland 
to advocate a measure which must infal- 
libly reduce the price of her produce, No- 
thing was more likely to cause distress 
there than bringing its grain into competi- 
tion with that of the foreigner, who could 
grow it at half the cost. It was said that 
protection had done nothing for Ireland ; 
but, let it be recollected, that forty years 
ago Ireland imported corn for her own sup- 
port. Within the last four years Ireland 
exported no less than 6,000,000 quarters 
of oats into this country, and, in the same 
period, 5,000,000 of ewt. of oatmeal. He 
could very well understand how Repealers 
would be anxious for the measure ; but he 
could not conceive how a Minister of the 
Crown, who had been placed in his high 
position to preserve the connection between 
the two countries, could advocate a mea- 
sure which tended to the dismemberment 
of Ireland,—Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

Report to be received. 

The House resumed. 

House adjourned at Nine o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 6, 1846. 


MinuTEs.} Positc Biuis.,—1°* Viscount Hardinge’s An- 
nuity; lord Gough’s Annuity. 
2°. Corresponding Societies and Lecture Rooms, 
PeTITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Macaulay, from Mem- 
bers of the Free St. Mary’s Chureh, Edinburgh, com- 
plaining of refusal to grant Sites for Churches to the Free 
Church (Scotland).—By Mr. Colquhoun, from Curate, 
Churehwardens, and others, the Inhabitants of the Parish 
of St. Michael’s, St, Albans, against the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill.—By Mr. Macaulay, from Inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh, in favour of Art Unions Bill.—By Colonel Sib- 
thorp, from Inhabitants of the City of Lincoln, respecting 
Employment and Reformation of Discharged Prisoners. 
—By Mr. Wrightson, from Members of the Board of 
Guardians of the Poor of the Northallerton Union, against 
the Poor Removal Bill.—By Sir Charles Napier, from 
John Blake Kirby, Esq., of the Temple, and of Devon- 
shire Street, Portland Place, Marylebone, for Alteration 
of Law regulating the granting, renewal, and refusal of 
Licenses to Publicans and others selling Malt and Spiritu- 
ous Liquors.—By Sir Thomas Wilde, from Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Citizens of the City of Worcester, under their 
Common Seal, in favour of the Salmon Fisheries Bill.— 
By several hon. Members, from various places, in favour 
of Roman Catholie Relief Bill. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIEF BILL. 
The Order of the Day for going into 
Committee on the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill was read. 
On the Question, that the Speaker do 
leave the Chair, 


Mr. COLQUHOUN expressed his re- 
gret that he and those who concurred in 
his view of the measure had not the bene- 
fit of those lights of the legal profession 
whose opinions would be so valuable on a 


question of this kind. It would have been 
highly desirable to have the opinion of men 
learned in the law on a measure involving 
80 serious a change as that proposed by 
this Bill. This change not only effected a 
great alteration in the position of the Ro- 
man Catholics, but it went on to extend 
that alteration in the Constitution, and to 
the Act of Settlement. Before he pro- 
ceeded to touch on those points of the Bill 
in which he differed from the hon. Mem- 
ber who had charge of it, he would say a 
few words on those points on which they 
agreed; and here let him make an offer to 
the hon. Member who had brought in this 
Bill, and he did so in all fairness and can- 
dour. Let the hon. Member take away 
every pain or penalty which attached to a 
man on account of his faith. Let him re- 
move the penalty which obliged a Roman 
Catholic to attend the Protestant church, 
or which did not allow any one to keep a 
school unless he were a Protestant. These 
were enactments which ought not to be 
allowed to remain on our Statute-book for 


a single day; but while he, and those who 
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thought with him on this subject, would 
readily join the parties having charge of 
the Bill in removing such obnoxious clauses 
and enactments as those to which he had 
referred, they must protest against being 
made parties to important changes in the 
fundamental law of the country, which our 
ancestors thought necessary to guardagainst 
ecclesiastical encroachments. If the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Watson) would 
allow him, he would, without the slightest 
disrespect, pass by him for a moment, and 
address himself to the Government. The 
hon, and learned Member must well know 
that he could not hope to carry this Bill 
without the consent and aid of Government; 
and if the Government gave it their sup- 
port, it was perfectly clear that with the 
Bill they must also take the responsibility. 
It would not do to say that the Bill was 
that of the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
If once supported by the Government, it 
was to all intents a Government measure; 
but he must protest against a measure of 
such importance being shuffled through the 
House in the way in which it was, as the mea- 
sure of the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
while, to all intents and purposes, it was the 
measure of Government. Who would have 
thought that a measure of this kind would 
have been introduced, effecting such im- 
portant changes in the law of the coun- 
try? He would again say that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government must take the whole 
of this responsibility upon themselves; for 
by no other party could such important 
changes in our law and Constitution be 
effected. Let hon. Members look care- 
fully at this Bill, and examine its enact- 
ments, What were the proposed changes ? 
Why, the very first clause in the Bill was 
a change in the oath of supremacy. He 
agreed with his right hon. Friend (Sir J. 
Graham) that it did not repeal that oath, 
It left, however, the oath on the Statute- 
book, but took away the penalties for gain- 
saying what the oath of supremacy re- 
quired. Now, he would ask his right hon. 
Friend what was the use of placing penal, 
ties on the Statute-book if they were never 
to be enforced? Why was the oath of 
supremacy guarded with penalties? Be- 
cause it was considered that such safe- 
guards were necessary to repress ecelesias- 
tical encroachments; but was the disposi- 
tion to those encroachments less at the 
present time than it had been when the 
wisdom of our ancestors placed those safe- 
guards of penalties round the oath of su- 





premacy? On looking at the Act for re- 
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lieving the Roman Catholics in 1829, he 
found that there were certain high offices 
which no Roman Catholic could hold. The 
Sovereign of the country would be inea- 
pable of holding the sovereign authority if 
he became a Catholic: a Lord High Com- 
missioner, Lord High Chancellor, Regent, 
or Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, were all 
excluded, if Catholics. Suppose, then, a 
Catholic to take his seat on the Woolsack, 
what test would they have of ascertaining 
the fact of his being a Catholic, if they re- 
moved that of the oath of supremacy ? Let 
the fact of a Catholic taking his seat as 
Chancellor excite no surprise. Acts as 
glaring and as notorious had been commit- 
ted by Protestant clergymen, who pro- 
fessed themselves members of the Church 
of England, when it was notorious they had 
been long separated from it except in uname. 
He could mention the name of one pervert, 
who not only conformed to the Roman 
Church, but visited the head of it—the 
Pope at Rome—and during two years, 
while so openly professing himself a Roman 
Catholic, held a living in the Church of 
England. These were the acts of clergy- 
men; but were laymen less honest than the 
clergy? Suppose some future Lord Chan- 


cellor, or Regent, or Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, were to become a Catholic, where, 
if those tests were to be done away with, 
would be the safeguard—where the security 


against future perverts? Let him answer; 
and if his fears were not imaginary, how 
were they to be allayed? Here was this 
oath of supremacy as one of the clauses of, 
or, as it might be said, as part and parcel 
of the law of the land. This was the opin- 
ion of the great Lord Somers, and other 
able and learned men of his day; and how 
were we wiser that we could afford to 
throw away this most useful test? Let 
him come for a moment to the oath of 
1829. That was silent as to the spiritual 
supremacy, and drew no distinction between 
spiritual and civil supremacy; but here 
was one matter which related to civil—the 
other to episcopal supremacy. Where was 
the line of distinction to be drawn? This 
was the question which had so long agi- 
tated the Courts of Europe; and many 
went so far as to dictate in the elections of 
prelates. Lord Beaumont and many of 
the laity freely took the oath of 1829; but 
there were many, high in: authority, who 
did not think it went far enough. The 
Archbishop of Malta found fault with it; 
and he consulted the Pope, who declared 
that the oath was inadmissible. This was 
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not the oath framed by Elizabeth, but that 
included in the Bill of 1829. Now, he 
believed that many, the most, or perhaps 
nearly all the lay Catholics, would take 
that oath; but, as many of the dignitaries 
of the Catholic Church objected to it, he 
should like to have some security that the 
laity of England and Ireland did not take 
the same view of it. The hon. Member, 
after again adverting to the support given 
to the Bill by the Government, repeated 
that there was a copartnery between the 
Government and the hon. and learned 
Member for Kinsale, and that he was act- 
ing as one of the firm. He saw the im- 
mense extent to which he would gain by 
this partnership, and the eseape he would 
have from the fate of a noble Lord, who a 
short time back fell a victim to the deter- 
mination of the Government that it would 
not come to his aid. He was aware it was 
the fashion, in the present day, to say that 
these were not matters of practical con- 
cern. But he would ask them to consider 
what might be the result of the exertions 
of an association of able men, leagued to 
obtain a particular object, and pressing 
that object upon the public mind with 
perseverance and ability, as had been 
done in the case of the Corn Laws ? 
Could they imagine any association equal 
in power and influence to a junta of Romish 
ecclesiastics — the bishops of the Roman 
Catholic church in Ireland, who, besides 
influencing 6,000,000 of people, had the 
absolute control of the priesthood of that 
church? And was no security to be 
taken to prevent the exercise of this power 
in a manner dangerous to the peace of the 
country, and the stability of the Protestant 
religion? But it might be said that his 
opinions were prejudiced on this subject; 
and he would, therefore, beg to read the 
opinions of a very able man, the late Lord 
Castlereagh, whose views coincided with 
his. [Mr. Colquhoun read a long extract 
from a speech of Lord Castlereagh, in 
which that noble Lord expressed his strong 
conviction that it would be necessary to re- 
strain the power and influence of the see 
of Rome by wholesome regulations, to 
prevent their being directed against the 
temporal interests and security of | the 
State.] He found that this Bill contained 
a clause to repeal the Statute of Elizabeth, 
which prohibited the introduction into this 
country, and the putting into execution, of 
bulls, writings, and instruments of the See 
of Rome. Now, he begged to ask the 
right hon. Home Secretary, whether he 
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was aware that every law of the See of 
Rome which might be sent into this coun- 
try in the shape of a Papal rescript, be- 
came binding on the consciences of all Ro- 
man Catholics ? The right hon. Baronet 
was probably aware that, in many of these 
bulls and reseripts, the claim of the Pope 
to temporal power was set forth in the 
strongest manner; and that, so long ago 
as 1816, France, and nearly all the other 
European States, prohibited the introduc- 
tion of these rescripts into their dominions. 
If admission into this country was to be 
given to Papal bulls, he wished to know 
whether the Secretary of State was ready 
to examine them before their publication ? 
He(Mr. Colquhoun) had heard that ‘‘ bulls”’ 
were to be admitted under the new Tariff. 
Were they, then, to be examined by the 
Board of Trade? But it was said that 
this measure would lead to no injurious 
consequences. Was the preservation of 
the integrity of the Empire a matter of no 
importance ? Would the severance of the 
Empire be a matter of slight considera- 
tion? He must confess that he could not 
contemplate this proposal to increase the 
power of the ecclesiastics of the Church of 
Rome without very serious alarm ; for they 
were the very parties who had taken the 
most active part in the movement for the 
repeal of the Union with Ireland. But 
this Bill contained another clause, which 
he thought was open to the strongest ob- 
jection, by which it was proposed to repeal 
certain provisions of the Emancipation Act, 
and to allow the Roman Catholic arch- 
bishops and bishops to assume the titles of 
their sees. It was well known that by the 
law of England there could be only one 
bishop in a see ; and if the Legislature re- 
solved to allow two bishops in the same 
see, they would sanction a flagrant ano- 
maly, and eventually power must be with- 
drawn from one or both, unless this mea- 
sure was intended to prepare for the sub- 
stitution of the Romish in the place of the 
Anglican bishops. He might be told that 
he was contemplating distant consequences; 
but they appeared to be proceeding, step 
by step, to such a consummation. The 
hon. and learned Member for Cork (Mr. 
0’Connell) had, on a former occasion, re- 
ferred to a statement he (Mr. Colquhoun) 
had made, that he believed the leading 
members of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Ireland held the prineiples of the Jesuits, 
and were associated with that body. When 
he (Mr. Colquhoun) expressed that opinion 
it was received with a shout of contempt 
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by the hon. Member for Cork. But that 
hon. and learned Gentleman, who was in 
the confidence of the ecclesiastics of the 
Church of Rome in Ireland, came down to 
the House a few nights ago, and passed a 
glowing eulogy on that very body of Jesuits 
whom he seemed to treat with scorn and 
contempt, while he (Mr. Colquhoun) had 
ventured to connect them with the ecclesi- 
astics of the Church of Rome in Ireland. 
Now, he (Mr. Colquhoun) would read to 
the House an opinion on the principles of 
the Jesuits, which proceeded from no light 
authority. [Mr. O’Conyei: Is it from 
the Wandering Jew?]| He hoped the hon. 
and learned Member’s knowledge of the 
works of Eugene Sue was more accurate 
than his general historical knowledge ; for 
he well recollected the historical know- 
ledge displayed by the hon, and learned 
Gentleman some time since with reference 
to Galileo. Ile remembered that the hon. 
Member for the University of Oxford, 
whose memory, unfortunately for the hon. 
and learned Member for Cork, was very 
retentive and accurate, proceeded to the 
library, took down some historical work, 
and showed the House in five minutes that 
the whole of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s historical statement was a plausible 
and playful dream; that the hon. and 
learned Member was wrong both as to the 
names of the Pope and the Cardinal he 
had mentioned; and that he was entirely 
mistaken on a subject with which he should 
have been so familiar. He would leave 
Eugene Sue in the hands of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, but he would quote 
the opinion expressed by the Parliament of 
France in 1762. [The hon. Member read 
an extract from an arrét of the Parliament, 
ordering that passages extracted from the 
books of 147 Jesuit authors being verified, 
a collated copy should be presented to the 
King, that he might be acquainted with 
the perversity of the doctrines constantly 
maintained by the said Jesuits from the 
origin of the society to that time.] He 
begged the House to observe that this 
character of the Jesuits was not given by 
Eugene Sue, or M. Michelet, or any other 
writer of the day, but by the Parliament 
of France, who proceeded to state that 
the system of the Jesuits authorized false- 
hood, perjury, licentiousness—indeed, all 
passions and crimes; and that it taught 
homicide, parricide, and regicide. This, 
then, was the character of that body which 
had been panegyrized by the hon. and 
learned Member for Cork ; and the opinion 
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he had quoted was fully borne out by Bel- 
larmine. He might mention that in 1820 
the Jesuits were expelled from Russia by 
Prince Galitzin, as persons who had en- 
deavoured to pervert the Russian youth 
from allegiance to the Crown, and whose 
continuance in the country was incompati- 
ble with the peace of the empire. He left 
these historical facts to the consideration 
of the hon. and learned Member for Cork, 
that he might refute them if he could. 
When he looked at Ireland—when he 
looked at Newfoundland—when he beheld 
the power and influence which were daily 
obtained in the Colonies by Roman Catho- 
lie ecclesiasties over the minds and over 
the consciences of those who were under 
their direction and guidance—a power 
which might excite to dangers neither re- 
mote nor visionary; he trusted the House 
would not consent to pass a Bill which 
would increase those dangers, the tendency 
of which would be to excite just alarm and 
apprehension as to the future. It was, no 


doubt, in the recollection of the House, 
that he had presented to it a petition 
which was committed to him by Roman 
Catholics resident in Lancashire, whose 
conduct was in every respect unexception- 


able ; and what was the object of that pe- 
tition? In it the parties prayed for legis- 
lative interference that they might be pro- 
tected in their temporal rights as Roman 
Catholic layman and as Roman Catholic 
priests, against the enactments and against 
the claims of a bishop of their church. 
They stated that their chapel was closed 
at the pleasure of their bishop—that while 
the bishop declared the character of their 
priest to be unexceptionable, yet he would 
not be allowed to officiate. And what did 
the petitioners require ? To have the power 
to take such a case before the tribunals of 
this country. What was the answer now 
about to be given to a claim so just and so 
reasonable? Why, that you will strenghten 
the hands of the ecclesiastics of that church 
—that you will increase their power by re- 
moving from the Statute-book those pro- 
tests which are there recorded against the 
exercise of ecclesiastical power in spiritual 
matters. If supremacy were allowed in 
spiritual matters, the same supremacy 
would be exercised over every other mat- 
ter, for there was not a relation of social 
life over whieh the Church of Rome did 
not claim a power and a control absolute 
and positive. If they would take away 
from the Statute-book the Act of Supre- 
macy, they would take away one of the 
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greatest safeguards of the Constitution: 
by doing so they would unquestionably 
make themselves responsible for all the 
consequences which would flow from such 
a step. He would, therefore, appeal to 
the House to reconsider the whole matter, 
He would also throw the onus of the re- 
sponsibility on Her Majesty’s Government, 
if they would give their support to such a 
Bill—a Bill which proposed to make seri- 
ous alterations in the Statute-book. He 
would appeal to the right hon. Baronet 
who came down to that House to pass a 
measure which first shattered his party, 
He would ask, was he prepared to make 
such alterations in the law of 1829 as 
would place on the same level the arch- 
bishops and bishops of the Church of Rome, 
and the archbishops and bishops of the 
Church of England? If the right hon, 
Baronet intended this change, among all 
his other changes, it would be well were 
the House so informed. If the right hon, 
Baronet said he did not mean to alter 
the enactment of 1829, but that he merely 
intended to give his support to the first part 
of the Bill, and which referred to the re- 
peal of the oath of supremacy, let his 
views be so stated ; but he would ask the 
House, was it right, or was it consistent 
in any Minister of the Crown, to take 
away from the Statute-books those enact- 
ments which constituted the best safe- 
guards that could be devised against eccle- 
siastical power and ecclesiastical encroach- 
ments, and to support a measure which 
would endanger the best interests of the 
State? Upon those grounds he would 
move—‘ That this House resolve itself 
into the said Committee upon this day six 
months.” 

Sir J. GRAHAM: I wish to make an 
appeal to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Watson) who has charge of this Bill. 
That hon. Gentleman was not present when 
the Bill was read a second time, and when 
I had the honour of supporting the princi- 
ple of the measure. I am decidedly fa- 
vourable to the removal from the Statute- 
book of pains and penalties affecting our 
Roman Catholic fellow subjects on account 
of their religious opinions; and I therefore 
supported the second reading of the Bill 
without hesitation. I wish to call the at- 
tention of the hon. and learned Member for 
Kinsale (Mr. Watson), and of the House, 
to the present position of affairs with re- 
spect to a measure of this description. At 
the close of the last Session of Parliament, 
Her Majesty’s Government undertook to 
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refer the consideration of all statutes af- 
fecting our Roman Catholic fellow sub- 
jects, and Protestant Dissenters, to the 
Criminal Law Commission. The subject 
have been carefully investigated by that 
Commission. A Report had been made 
by them ; and founded on that Report the 
Government, on their own responsibility, 
have introduced a Bill in many respects 
going on in all fours with the Bill now 
before this House, and in some respects 
further; for the Bill in this House is con- 
fined to the relief of our Roman Catholic 
fellow subjects, whereas the Bill recom- 
mended by the Criminal Law Commission- 
ers, and introduced by the Government 
into the House of Lords, goes further, and 
includes in its provisions Protestant Dis- 
senters as well as Roman Catholics. We 
know by the Votes of the House of Lords 
that that Bill has received a second reading, 
after having undergone an ample discussion 
in that House; and many suggestions from 
quarters deserving the utmost attention 
on the part of the Government, having 
been offered for the amendment of that 
Bill, those suggestions are now under 
the consideration of the servants of the 
Crown. I have every belief that that Bill 
will pass the other House, and that in a 
very short time it will come down to this 
House; and, having the sanction of the 
other House, it will be presented to this 
House by the Ministers of the Crown. 
Under these circumstances, is it not a rea- 
sonable suggestion on my part, having sup- 
ported the principle of this Bill, and being 
prepared to defend many of its details also 
—for many are identical with the measure 
proposed by the Government—when I ask 
the hon. and learned Member to postpone 
the further progress of this Bill until we 
have time to see and consider the other 
measure I have adverted to? I think that 
the course I suggest is most reasonable, 
and that it will promote the main object 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
in view. I venture to offer this suggestion 
to the hon. and learned Member, not in any 
spirit of hostility to his Bill, for I am fa- 
vourable to the relief of the Roman Catho- 
lies in respect to pains and penalties im- 
posed on them by obsolete laws; but, as I 
stated last Session, and also in this, I ean- 
not concur in those clauses of the hon. and 
learned Member’s Bill which, in respect 
to religious orders in this country, &c., go 
to repeal the provisions made by the Ca- 
tholic Emancipation Act of 1829. I think, 
after what I have stated, the House might 
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be spared a lengthened discussion now, 
which I am afraid, from the spirit in which 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Colquhoun) has opened 
it, would not be remarkable either for tem- 
per or calmness. The House might be 
spared the necessity of embarking into a 
polemical debate ; and I do hope, for the 
reasons I have stated, that the hon, and 
learned Member will be induced to post- 
pone his Motion for proceeding with this 
Bill at present. 

Mr. WATSON was sorry that he could 
not accede to the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman. This Bill was not a new 
one. He had originally given notice of it 
in 1843, and in 1844 it was brought into 
the House of Lords by Lord Beaumont. 
It passed the Committee of the House of 
Lords, where it was altered in several 
clauses for the purpose of making it a Bill 
which no bishop on the bench could object 
to. Last year he again introduced a Bill 
on the subject; but it was thrown out at 
the end of the Session, without any opinion 
being expressed by the Government, either 
favourable or unfavourable, with respect to 
it. The Bill now before the House had heen 
introduced this Session; and there had also 
been introduced into the House of Lords 
another Bill, drawn by Sir E. Ryan, the 
late Chief Justice of India, His Bill being 
fixed to come on in the House of Commons 
that day, a movement took place in another 
place last Thursday, and a discussion was 
had on the Bill there. That Bill, how- 
ever, was essentially different from his, 
and there were clauses in his Bill on which 
the opinion of that House must be taken. 

The Eart of ARUNDEL and SURREY 
was not present at the last discussion on 
this subject, and wished, therefore, to say 
a few words on the present occasion. He 
admired the skill and talent of the hon. 
Member for Newcastle, but he would not 
enter into the discussion in that temper 
which had been noticed by the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir J. Graham) as characterizing 
the hon. Member’s observations. What- 
ever might be the accusations against the 
Jesuits, he believed that they were the 
most ill-used and injured men on the face 
of the earth. They were actuated by mo- 
tives for the good of religion and the good 
of mankind. There was hardly a Chris- 
tian charity for which religious bodies were 
not organized in the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, for the purpose of exercising it to the 
utmost practical extent. Let them go into 
the hospitals, and they would see the Sis- 
ters of Charity, those angels upon earth. 
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Looking, also, to the operations of the 
Capuchins, the Franciscans, and other 
orders, he would say that they did not 
meet with, except in the Roman Catholic 
faith, such devotion to charity. He would 
leave to others more able than himself to 
enter into details respecting the present 
Bill, and would content himself with offer- 
ing his thanks to its promoters. 

Sm R. PEEL: I am sorry that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman does not see fit to 
accede to the reasonable and just appeal 
made to him by my right hon. Friend. 
When the Executive Government, at the 
express wish of the House of Commons, 
has undertaken to legislate on this subject, 
and has actually produced the result of 
their deliberations in the shape of a Bill, 
which has been read a second time in the 
House of Lords, touching on many of the 
subjects included in this Bill, it is contrary 
to all usage for an individual Member of 
Parliament to insist on proceeding with a 
Bill like the present in the House of Com- 
mons, before the Bill introduced by the 
Government comes to be discussed in this 
House. A course like this places the Go- 
vernment in an unusual situation. Va- 


rious suggestions having been made for the 


amendment of the Bill in the House of 
Lords, the hon. and learned Member re- 
quires that while those Amendments are 
under consideration, we should in this 
Tiouse proceed to express our opinion on 
the clauses of his Bill, and thus enter 
into a premature discussion of the sub- 
ject. In any enactment for the pur- 
pose of removing from the Statute-book 
obsolete Acts, which may be put in force 
to gratify individual pique or revenge, I 
cordially agree; and I gave a proof of my 
readiness to admit that principle by record- 
ing my vote in favour of the removal of cer 
tain penalties injuriously affecting our Ro- 
man Catholic fellow subjects in a former 
Session of Parliament. I took charge of 
a Bill for that purpose; but when I did so, 
the hon. Member for Lambeth observed, 
that this was partial legislation, because 
there were many obsolete statutes affecting 
Protestant Dissenters also ; and the hon. 
Member observed that we were going to 
relieve the Roman Catholics and leave the 
law as respected Protestant Dissenters un- 
touched. It was suggested then, that it 
would be better to consider generally the 
law with respect to those who differ from 
the Church of England, and to legislate in 
a comprehensive spirit, providing for all 
classes, Romay Catholics and Protestant 
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Dissenters. I acknowledged the justice of 
that principle, and a Commission was ap- 
pointed to consider this subject; and 
the Report of the Commission having 
been presented, the Government intro- 
duced a Bill generally embracing the sub- 
ject. That Bill has been read a second 
time in the House of Lords, and we are not 
willing that any undue delay should inter. 
pose in the way of its further progress, 
Under these circumstances, I would rather 
discuss the subject when it shall be brought 
forward by the Government in this House, 
than be now forced to enter into a prema- 
ture discussion of it, and I therefore wish 
that the hon. and learned Member had as- 
sented to the proposal of my right hon. 
Friend, and had postponed his Bill on the 
present occasion. If he does not think fit 
to accede to a request so reasonable and so 
much in conformity with general practice, 
I must record my dissent to his course of 
proceeding by voting against the further 
progress of the Bill. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: If the two Bills, 
that in the House of Lords and the one 
now before the House of Commons, con- 
templated in their general scope the same 
end, I think the appeal made to the hon, 
and learned Member would be not only 
reasonable but conclusive ; but it appears 
that the measure of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman may be described as consisting 
of two parts. One of these has reference 
to obsolete penalties against Roman Catho- 
lics, which might be revived for a vexatious 
purpose, and these the Government pro- 
pose to abolish not only as regards Roman 
Catholics but also as regards Protestant 
Dissenters, and have brought a Bill into 
the House of Lords for that purpose. Now, 
if the Bill of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man went no further than that, I think 
that he would be disposed to wait for that 
other Bill, and see how far it effects the 
same object as he has in view. But there 
is another class of cases, with respect to 
which the Criminal Law Commissioners 
offer no opinion, The Commissioners re- 
ported only on what properly came under 
their consideration, and, consequently, they 
found out what were the ancient and obso- 
lete statutes affecting Roman Catholics and 
Protestant Dissenters; and proposed a 
mode by which the law should be altered, 
and such obsolete restrictions abolished. 
But when they came to other penalties, 
which are not forgotten or obsolete, but 
which are living penalties, enacted in 1829, 
these Commissioners said, what it was in- 
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cumbent on them to say, that that matter 
was not the matter submitted to them, that 
it involved political considerations, and, 
therefore, on that part of the subject they 
offered no opinion. It is a question for the 
Government and for this House to consider 
whether those penalties should be in any 
way modified or repealed, The hon. and 
learned Gentleman brings in his Bill for 
that purpose. Whether he is right in ask- 
ing the House to repeal those penalties, 
there is no occasion on this particular ques- 
tion relative to the postponement of the 
Bill to say; but it is quite obvious that this 
is different matter from that included in the 
Bill of the Government in the other House. 
Therefore I think that the Government 
ought to declare whether they are now, or 
whether they will be, when their Bill comes 
down from the House of Lords, disposed to 
consider, modify, or repeal any of these 
enactments of the law of 1829. If they 
are not prepared to do so now, but would 
be prepared when the Bill comes from the 
other House to add clauses for that pur- 
pose, then when that Bill came to be 
introduced into this House, would be 


the most convenient time for consider- 
ing the subject; but if they say that they 


have made up their minds that the law 
of 1829 is to be the perpetual law of 
the land, in that case the hon. and 
learned Member would be justified in call- 
ing upon the House for its decision on the 
subject. 

Sir J. GRAHAM admitted that the 
present Bill might be divided into two 
parts, and suggested, as it would be incon- 
venient to discuss now that part of the 
Bill which was identical with the Govern- 
ment measure, that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman should divide his Bill into two, 
and raise the discussion on the latter part, 
which repealed certain provisions of the 
Emancipation Act of 1829. To that re- 
peal he was opposed; but, as the noble 
Lord used the term ‘‘ modify,’’ as well as 
“repeal,” he would not, without seeing 
what those modifications were, pledge him- 
self absolutely against them. 

Mr. WATSON did not see any particu- 
lar objection to take the course suggested. 
The question he wished to discuss with the 
Government was, whether those penal 
enactments of the Act of 1829 which had 
been referred to were to remain the law for 
ever, however contrary they might be to 
the feelings of the country at large. On 
that question he must take the sense of the 


House. He hoped he might be allowed to 
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goon at once with the contested clauses, or 
it would be too late in the Session. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the Billis to be di- 
vided into two parts in Committee, there 
must be an instruction to that effect ; and 
this cannot be moved unless the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle (Mr. Colquhoun) with- 
draw his Amendment. 

Mr. COLQUHOUN declined to with- 
draw it. 

Mr. 0’CONNELL felt that he had been 
personally assailed by the hon. Member for 
Newcastle, whose memory was not very 
accurate; though he was, no doubt, not 
disposed to state what he knew to be un- 
true. That hon. Member had boasted of 
what he deemed the triumph of the hon. 
Member for Oxford over him on the subject 
of Galileo. Now, having spoken upon that 
subject without the least premeditation, he 
had mistaken the name of the Pope who 
was at the expense of publishing an ac- 
count of the system of Copernicus. That 
was the extent of his error; but the Court 
of Rome was never opposed to the doctrine 
of the motion of the globe. The real 
difference between him and hon. Members 
opposite was, that he had asserted that 
Galileo, instead of being imprisoned for 
years, as had been repeatedly asserted, and 
was generally believed in England, was 
only in gaol for parts of three days. That 
statement he now repeated, and in the 
main point he was perfectly right, though 
he had been inaccurate as to the name of 
a Pope. However, this was a subject of 
little consequence; he turned to one of 
moment—the subject of the Jesuits. The 
hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. Colqu- 
houn) had suggested that we should imitate 
the example of France in religious matters. 
He quoted the French, and a French 
statesman, as an authority, and would have 
us follow that example. There was some 
novelty in recommending the example of 
France on matters of religion; it might 
not be the less desirable, though it was 
usually thought so. The hon. Member 
had referred to M. Thiers, and had called 
him a great statesman. He could not 
quite agree in that description of M. Thiers. 
Had he not endeavoured to stimulate the 
anti-Anglican feeling in France, in order 
to raise himself to power? Could he be a 
good man or a great statesman who for 
his own purposes condescended to minister 
to the bad prejudices of his fellow country- 
men? The hon. Member was utterly 
wrong as to the Jesuits; he had before 
challenged the hon. Member to bring proof 
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of any one crime against them; and what 
after a long search had he produced? A 
consultation—not a judicial sentence or 
determination—in 1762, calumniating the 
Jesuits. But had the hon. Member acted 
fairly in not telling the House that all the 
French bishops, with an archbishop at their 
head, a member of one of the first families 
in France, protested against its promulga- 
tion, and that the acts of that Parliament 
showed already that spirit of infidelity 
which afterwards broke out in the atheis- 
tical and sanguinary excesses of the revo- 
lution? These were the patrons of the 
hon. Member’s cause; and he wished the 
hon. Member joy of his new friends. Did 
the hon. Member forget the eulogium with 
which a King of France restored the Je- 
suits? Nothing was more familiar to the 
scholars of Europe than the vile spirit in 
which that decree of the French Parliament 
was framed of which the hon. Member had 
made so much. But, in fact, the hon. 
Member had shrunk from proving his alle- 
gation. The hon. Member had been sin- 
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gularly unfortunate in his illustrations ; M. 
Thiers was his model of a statesman, and 
the Emperor of Russia his model of piety. 
Tie now repeated his challenge to the hon. 


Member to bring any proof against the 
Jesuits. They were the greatest benefac- 
tors both of literature and religion that 
the world ever saw, as well as an example 
of friendly and kindly fellowship among 
themselves. The hon. Member seemed to 
think that he had formerly assailed the 
Jesuits in that House; but that he utterly 
denied. He once had to make a distinction 
between Maynooth and Clongowes ; but no 
word did he ever drop in derogation of the 
Jesuits. He knew their history and their 
services, and was proud of this opportunity 
of defying their enemies to produce any- 
thing against-them. 

Mr. FINCH wished to correct a mistake 
into which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Cork had fallen, in saying 
that his hon. Friend (Mr, Colquhoun) wished 
them to follow the example of France in 
reference to religious matters. His hon. 
Friend had not done so, as he had merely 
quoted the case of France in support of a 
matter of fact. In reference to the Je- 
suits, he did not wish to make an observa- 
tion that would have the effect of throwing 
odium upon them, as he admitted that they 
might often have been calumniated ; but if 
they had, he must still bear in mind that on 
account of their dangerous tenets they had 
been expelled from almost every State in 
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Europe, and even Pope Clement XIV. had 
found it necessary to issue a bull for their 
suppression, the language of which he 
would not repeat, lest it should be offensive 
to the feelings of hon. Members opposite. 

Lorp R. GROSVENOR did not rise to 
make any observations on the Order of 
Jesuits, but to notice some expressions 
that had fallen from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman near him, the Member for Cork, 
That hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr, 
O’Connell) had denied to M. Thiers the 
character of a statesman, and even of a 
good man, because he had availed himself 
of the anti-Anglican prejudices of his 
countrymen to excite feelings of hostility 
between this country and his own. He 
trusted he might, without offence, tell the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that he hoped 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would not 
forget the accusation he had so justly made 
against M. Thiers; but that the words he 
had used would at all times and under all 
circumstances be indelibly engraven on the 
memory of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
himself. 

Mr. P. HOWARD begged to call the 
attention of the hon. Member who declared 
that the Jesuits had been banished out of 
every country in Europe, to the fact that 
the wisest of European monarchs, Frede- 
rick the Great, had given them a refuge in 
Prussia. As the preservers and restorers 
of literature, the merits of that Order were 
recognized throughout the world; and he 
was sure the liberal people of this country 
would offer no opposition to the repeal of 
the stringent clauses against them in the 
Bill of George IV. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE denied that the 
Jesuits had any right to protection or pri- 
vileges as a religious Order ; they resisted 
ecclesiastical authority. They were a se- 
eret society, evading the provisions of tbe 
Relief Act, and entitled to no favour; nor 
ought the Government to rescind for them 
the enactments introduced by the present 
Ministers into that Act. Let no feelings 
of mistaken benevolence lead the House to 
part with the safeguard at present on the 
Statute-book. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES observed, 
that before any hon. Member talked of the 
Jesuits as if they were here secretly, and 
did not avow themselves, he should remem- 
ber that for a great many years the larger 
part of the Roman Catholic youth of this 
country had been intrusted to them to be 
educated ; and no one acquainted with that 
youth could deny that they were honour- 
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able and manly, as well as learned and in- 
telligent. The Jesuits were offensive to 
the French Parliament because of their 
learning ; and the state of feeling towards 
them in France must be totally different 
from what it was here, because of the 
monopoly of education in a Government 
department there. 

Sm R. PEEL remarked, that as the 
Amendment was not withdrawn, he must 
yote for the Motion of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Watson), in order that he 
might have an opportunity of expressing 
his opinions when the Bill should be di- 
vided in Committee on that part whioh 
would repeal portions of the Act of 1829; 
but, in giving that vote, he reserved to 
himself the power of dealing with this por- 
tion of the Bill as he should think best. 
The advisable course seemed to be, to go 
into Committee pro formd, add some 
clauses, of which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Watson) had given notice, 
and then divide the Bill, and take the dis- 
cussion on the part just alluded to on a 
subsequent day ; when hon. Members would 
come with a full knowledge of the particu- 
lar subject to be considered. But the ori- 
ginal question was, ‘‘ That the House re- 
solve itself into Committee on this Bill;”’ 


and the Amendment proposed to leave out 
the words subsequent to ‘ that,’’ and in- 
sert *‘ the House resolve itself into Com- 


mittee on this day six months.”” Now, as 
the question put would be, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
question,’ the Speaker could only, if it 
was resolved in the affirmative, put the 
question, ‘‘That I do now leave the 
chair;’’ and so the instruction to the Com- 
mittee to divide the Bill into two could 
not be moved. The difficulty would be re- 
moved if the hon. Member for Newcastle 
withdrew his Amendment by consent. As 
to opportunity for discussion, he (Sir R. 
Peel) should be disposed to give every 
facility for it; it could take place on re- 
committing the Bill when thus divided. 
Mr. LAW thought the proposal of the 
right hon. Baronet would lead the House 
into difficulties. They had a Bill before 
them on the responsibility of an individual 
Member, and not on the responsibility of 
the Government. Not only was it not 
brought forward on the responsibility of 
the Government, but from one-half of it 
the Members of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment dissented. Now, they all understood 
that a more comprehensive measure had 
been introduced into another place, which 
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would, in due course, be submitted to that 
House; and he thought they would be re- 
moving difficulties, instead of creating them, 
if they negatived the present measure, and 
waited till the other Bill was brought be- 
fore the House. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL saw no difficulty in 
the hon. and learned Gentleman insisting 
upon the Motion that the Bill be sent into 
Committee ; nor did he see any substantial 
difficulty in the course which the right 
hon. Gentleman had proposed, that in the 
event of the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle being negatived, and 
the House going into Committee, the hon, 
and learned Member (Mr. Watson) should 
withdraw the first part of the Bill, includ- 
ing all the clauses down to those which 
had reference to the Statute of 1829, and 
retaining the last part of the Bill. That 
was a course which he considered highly 
satisfactory under the circumstances; and 
he therefore thought the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would do well to adopt the sug- 
gestion of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. WATSON’S wish was, to take the 
opinion of the House on the question be- 
fore them. Suppose the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Neweastle was lost, 
and the House went into Committee, then 
he meant to move that the clauses to which 
the right hon. Gentleman referred should 
be struck out. Then he would propose 
that other clauses, of which he had given 
notice, should, when printed, be introduced 
into the Bill, and they could report pro- 
gress, and go again into Committee on a 
future day. As to the principle of the 
Bill, that had already been settled on the 
second reading. In reference to what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for New- 
castle, he would just remark that they to- 
lerated Roman Catholics by law in this 
country; that Roman Catholics looked to 
the Pope as the supreme head of their 
church; and all he asked was, that they 
should not be liable to punishment for 
holding opinions which were tolerated by 
law—in short, all he asked was, that the 
spirit of the Act of 1829 should be carried 
out. As to those animals called bulls, he 
believed they were exceedingly innocent 
things; but, should they contain treason, 
surely the law was strong enough to put 
them down. There was no law in Scot- 
land or Ireland to prevent bulls going into 
those countries, That was perhaps the 
reason why bulls were so numerous in the 
latter country. As to the regular clergy, 
he trusted the House would deliberately 
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and seriously discuss that part of the mea- 
sure. Those persons were engaged in the 
duties of charity and religious teaching ; 
and, if they were improper teachers, and 
violated the laws of the State, then they 
would be subject to punishment. All he 
asked was, that, like other citizens, they 
should be permitted to practise charity 
and religion so long as they did so in ac- 
cordance with their duties as good citizens. 
Were an attempt made to enforce the law 
against these parties, he was sure the good 
sense of the country would rise against it. 
Hie hoped the House would allow the Bill 
to go into Committee. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that the 
hon. Member for Newcastle had stated 
that he did not wish to impose any penal- 
ties on the profession of religion, The 
supremacy of the Pope either was or was 
not a doctrine of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion. If it were not, then he called upon 
his hon. Friend to allow this Bill to pass ; 
and if it were, then he called upon him to 
go with them and enforce the penalties. 
The fact was, those who professed to be 
the most sincere friends of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, very often turned out to be 
the most bitter of its foes. 

Mr. ESTCOURT would only detain the 
House a few minutes. The hon. Member 
who had charge of the Bill had stated, 
that he intended to expunge all the clauses 
down to that which related to the Statute 
of George IV. He thought there was an 
improper secrecy observed with regard to 
the Bill; for when he had, on a previous 


occasion, made some observations with re- | 


spect to this particular Bill, they were not 
received with much favour; but a different 
opinion now appeared to prevail. This 
only he would say, that if the clauses of 
the Act of 1829 were repealed, it would 
be a violation of the contract which was 
entered into in 1829. The Bill was, in 
fact, a Bill for an Amendment of the Act 
of 1829; and if it had been introduced 
with that avowed object, his right hon. 
Friend below him (Sir R. Peel) would 
have met it with his unquestionable oppo- 
sition. He would suggest that the hon. 
Member (Mr. Watson) should avail himself 
of the proposition of the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. By doing so, 
that hon. Member would undoubtedly lose 
an advantage which he had obtained, un- 
fairly obtained; but he did not doubt, that 
from the respectability of that Gentleman, 
he would readily give it up, and not shuffle 
a measure like this through the House. 
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Mr. B. ESCOTT said, it seemed to 
be thought that an unfair advantage had 
been taken on the second reading of the 
measure; but this assertion was wholly 
without foundation. He considered it quite 
useless for the House to discuss now the 
principle of the Bill, which had been al. 
ready settled on the second reading. A 
full opportunity would be given on the 
third reading for the most ample discussion 
of the whole question. 

Mr. COLQUHOUN understood the pro- 
posal of the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
as recommended by the right hon. Baronet, 
to be to leave out in Committee all the first 
part of the Bill on which there was an 
agreement between them, and to retain 
that part, relating to the Act of 1829, on 
which they differed. Was it, then, to be 
understood that the right hon. Baronet, 
and those who agreed with him, were ready 
to vote for the Bill as thus altered ? 

Mr. SPOONER rose amidst cries of 
** Divide,” and expressed his disapproval 
of the Bill, and contended that it was not 
competent for the House in that stage to 
make the proposed division of the Bill. 
He told the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel) that in giving his assent to the mea- 
sure, he would be violating the pledge he 
had given at the passing of the Bill of 
1829. 

Sir R. PEEL must say he had never 
heard a greater perversion of his meaning. 
He really could not envy Gentlemen who 
had such suspicions respecting compacts 
he had entered into. He might take that 
opportunity, however, of stating that he 
could not concur in any proposition tending 
to the repeal of the Act of 1829. Was the 
hon. Gentleman aware how the ease stood ? 
If the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
moved to omit the first part of the Bill, the 
hon. Member (Mr. Spooner) must have 
agreed with him. What, then, would have 
remained but a Bill to repeal some of the 
provisions of the Act of 1829? Now, he 
was not prepared to give any opinion in 
favour of that proposal, as he had already 
stated; nor did his suggestion, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman should divide 
the Bill, lead to any such inference; all he 
wished was, that the House might know 
clearly what they had to deal with, so that 
the opinion of the House might be fairly 
taken on the latter Bill. 

The House divided on the Question, that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question :—Ayes 110; Noes 
67 : Majority 43. 
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House in Committee. 

Mr. WATSON said, he should propose 
to divide the Bill, and to strike out the 
first three clauses; then that the Chair- 
man report progress; and that the Bill be 
recommitted on Wednesday fortnight. 

Motion agreed to. 

On the Question, that the Ist Clause 
of the second part stand part of the Bill, 

CotoneL SIBTHORP was very suspi- 
cious of the conduct of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, which he thought it the duty of 
those hon. Members who were sincerely 
attached to the Constitution to watch with 
a close and jealous eye. He had enter- 
tained suspicions of the right hon. Baronet 
ever since 1829. He thought it very ques- 
tionable whether or no the right hon. Ba- 
ronet was a Protestant or a Roman Catho- 
lic. He should be disposed to think the 
right hon. Baronet was a Roman Catholic. 
He held a petition in his hand from the 
inhabitants of Lincoln city, against the 
Bill now under consideration; and the rea- 
son it was not more numerously signed was, 
because they felt disgusted at the line of 
conduct pursued by Sir R. Peel on the 
question of the Maynooth Grant; for when 
no less than 10,253 petitions, contain- 
ing 1,288,742 signatures, were presented 
against that grant, the right hon. Baronet 
said, the greater was the number of peti- 
titions against the grant, the more resolved 
he was to interfere. He disclaimed any 
uncharitable or unkind feeling towards his 
Roman Catholic fellow subjects; but felt it 
his duty to oppose the Minister of a Pro- 
testant Queen, when he introduced mea- 
sures which he considered would be sub- 
versive of the principles upon which the 
Church and Constitution of this country 
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had long been defended. He felt entirely 
with his hon. Friend below him (Mr. 
Spooner) that great caution should be 
exercised in acceding to any such conces- 
sions, and advised his hon. Friend to be- 
ware of the spring-guns and man-traps 
with which the Treasury benches abounded. 

Mr. LAW moved as an Amendment, 
that the clause be omitted. His object 
was to get rid of the Bill altogether. He 
apprehended his Amendment was a per- 
fectly legitimate one. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL must say, that he 
did not think the hon. and learned Gentlé) 
man (the Recorder) acted fairly to his hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Watson). The 
mode of proceeding suggested by his hon. 
and learned Friend would not prevent the 
fullest discussion hereafter. It was not at 
all usual to oppose a Motion such as that 
proposed. He must say that he did not 
think the course taken by the hon. and 
learned Recorder handsome or courteous to 
his hon. and learned Friend, or just to the 
House. 

Mr. LAW, in reply to the noble Lord, 
wished again to say that his object was to 
get rid of the Bill altogether. He wished 
to be understood as being no party to the 


arrangement proposed by the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government. 
He must dissent from any such arrange- 


ment. It was proposed that his hon. and 
learned Friend should have an opportunity 
of dividing his Bill, having it reprinted, 
and bringing it forward in another shape. 
He was opposed to that for these reasons. 
The Bill was not brought forward on the 
responsibility of the Government. There 
was a measure of similar character on its 
way to this House, which was sanctioned 
by the Government; and besides he was at 
a loss to divine what might be the conduct 
of Government as regarded either Bill, 
which would work on with a majority ob- 
tained from the other side of the House. 
He had no confidence whatever in the 
mode in which this measure was dealt with, 
nor any trust in the majority which would 
carry it. He protested against this line of 
proceeding. He had the greatest personal 
regard for the hon. and learned Mover, and 
in any matter of a merely personal cha- 
racter, would be most happy to oblige him; 
but he must not forget that he had a public 
duty to perform, and must resist to the ut- 
termost any measure which had a pernici- 
ous tendency, even though such measure 
might be encouraged by the head of the 
Government. He would neither assist in 
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nor be any party to those arrangements 
between the right hon. Baronet at the head 
of the Government and the other side of 
the House—he would acknowledge no such 
compacts. He must again say, that he 
had no confidence in any arrangements 
made by Gentlemen on his side of the 
House with hon. Gentlemen opposite. 

Sm R. PEEL: I hope the hon. and 
learned Gentleman in the performance of 
his official duties manifests more temper- 
ance and acuteness than he has done in the 
House of Commons to-day. There really 
must be gross misapprehension of the 
course which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposite intends to pursue ; for the 
hon. and learned Member can gain no ad- 
vantage whatever by that course. He is 
merely asking us to do that which it would 
be most unjust and most unusual to refuse, 
He merely seeks to render this Bill more 
intelligible, by having it reprinted in a di- 
vided form. The Bill has been already 
divided; a portion of it has been with- 
drawn by the consent of the House; all the 
first part of the Bill is gone—it is now, I 
repeat, actually divided. This is the se- 
cond Bill. I must say, that the opposition 
to the Motion is most unusual, and I must 
say, that it is carrying political hostility 
too far to assert, that because the Govern- 
ment does not oppose a request from which, 
as far as my knowledge goes, the House 
has never dissented, that therefore they 
are to be charged with having entered into 
a compact with hon. Gentlemen opposite. 

Mr. LAW: After what has fallen from 
the right hon. Baronet, I hope I may be 
permitted to say, that I think I have a 
right to complain of the manner in which 
he has adverted to the discharge of my 
official duties in another place. I do not 
think there is any reason or justice in the 
suggestion, that these duties are not dis- 
charged with the temper and attention due 
to them. It is not that I complain of the 
opinions the right hon. Baronet may per- 
sonally entertain, but when he is talking of 
courtesy, he has no right to make such un- 
courteous and uncalled-for observations. If 
I had understood that the effect of my as- 
senting to the Motion would give no advan- 
tage to the other side, and had no tendency 
to promote the Bill, I should not have op- 
posed it; but I thought otherwise. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE thought it would 
have been more satisfactory if they had 
had the Government measure before the 
House previous to the consideration of the 
one now before them. He was sure, how- 
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ever, that his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Law) would not throw unnecessary opposi- 
tion in the way of the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. Watson) who had introduced 
the Bill; but he (Mr. Newdegate) defied 
the right hon. Baronet’s power of explana- 
tion to show that the Government were 
not virtually given precedence to this over 
the other measure, for which they were 
themselves responsible. He could have 
wished that the right hon. Baronet, in op- 
posing his hon. and learned Friend, had 
not displayed so much warmth of temper. 
The right hon. Baronet, it appeared, was 
for division in everything. He had divided 
his own party; it was also reported that it 
was his intention to divide the Bill which 
was about to reach them from another 
place; and he had now advised the hon. 
and learned Member to divide the Bill be- 
fore them. With respect to the proposi- 
tion to allow the Bill to pass through 
Committee pro formd, and allowing it to 
be printed in its amended form, he thought 
that the House should agree to it, in order 
that they might really see what it was; 
for it was impossible to know that at pre- 
sent, and it was equally impossible to 
know the intentions of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. 

Sir R. PEEL: I must say that those 
who require an unruffled temper from me, 
should set me an example by avoiding im- 
putations which really rest upon no other 
foundation than a total ignorance of what 
are the forms of the House. The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Newdegate) gets up and 
coolly accuses me of giving precedence to 
_ this over other important measures before 

this House. [Mr. Newprcate: Not 
before this House.] I give no precedence 
whatever to the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Watson). I don’t give him a Government 
day to bring it forward; it will not take 
precedence of any measure; and the hon. 
Member will be in no better situation in 
regard to its discussion than he would have 
been if he had brought it forward in its 
original shape. He will have to take some 
Wednesday for discussion, and so far from 
any advantage being gained to the mea- 
sure by the proposal now before the House, 
it will be the reverse. The hon. Gentle- 
man also says that I have consented to the 
division of this Bill. I have no more con- 
sented to it than any other Member of 
the House. There was no instruction to 
the Committee to divide the Bill. The 
House went into Committee, and a Motion 
was made that the whole of the first part 
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of the Bill should be left out; and if the 
hon. Gentleman had any objection to that 
proposition he ought to have taken the 
sense of the House upon it. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Watson) is in ex- 
actly the same position as he ever was. I 
assure the House that I have had no com- 
pact with the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
I do not believe I ever had a word of con- 
versation with him in my life. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Law) has said 
that he will withdraw his Motion, if I will 


give him my pledge to oppose the Bill. 


will give no such pledge. The hon. 
and learned Member has no right to attach 
any such condition to his Motion. I have 
no hesitation in saying that I cannot con- 
sent to repeal any of the provisions of the 
Bill of 1829, which the country regarded 
as a settlement; but I will not give any 
pledge that on the hon. and learned Mem~- 
ber consenting to withdraw his opposition 
to this measure, I shall undertake, what- 
ever may be the provisions of the Bill, 
which I have not seen, to oppose it in its 
future stages. I can say nothing more 
than that I] cannot agree to any substan- 
tial alteration of the Act of 1829. I again 
repeat, that the hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. Watson) will gain no advantage by 
his proposal which he has not a perfect 
right to get; but, if there be any doubt 
about it, let the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Law) persevere in his Motion, 
and withhold the concession which is 
usually made to hon. Members for the pur- 
pose of enabling the House to understand 
their measures before rejecting them. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
right hon. Baronet had quite misunderstood 
him. He had never accused him of giving 
precedence to this Bill over any other mea- 
sure before the House; his remarks ap- 
plied entirely to the other measure, which 
common report informed them was likely 
to reach them from another place. 

Mr. LAW withdrew his Motion. 

The House resumed. Bill reported, and 
Report to be taken into consideration that 
day fortnight. 


ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE BILL. 


The House went into Committee upon 
the Administration Bill. 
A few verbal Amendments were moved 
and agreed to on clauses 1 and 2, 
Mr. LAW moved the addition of a 
Clause to give to Criminal Courts power to 
G2 
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award hard labour and the costs of the 
prosecution in all cases. 

Sir J. GRAHAM said, that the clause 
proposed by his hon. Friend was a very 
important one. He looked with very great 
jealousy to any extension of the powers to 
the Criminal Courts in the manner pro- 
posed by the clause. It required great 
consideration before they came to any de- 
cision on so important a change as the 
elause contemplated. He could not say 
he was quite prepared to oppose the clause 
until he had heard the reasons of his hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. LAW explained, that the clause 
was merely an extension of the powers 
contained in sec. 63, chap. 74, of the Act 
of Geo. IV. He knew of several instances 
of aggravated assault, which had been 
very inadequately punished, in consequence 
of the provisions contained in the 7th Geo. 
IV. not meeting the case. By the present 
law, in case of conspiracy and of assault, 
the parties who brought the criminal to 
justice were not allowed the expenses of 
the prosecution. That had been the sub- 


ject of animadversion day after day for 
years, and it had not yet been remedied. 
The object of his clause was, to give the 


Criminal Courts the power of awarding 
reasonable costs in all cases prosecuted or 
tried before them. 

Sm J. GRAHAM should feel greatly 
obliged if his hon. Friend would withdraw 
his clause for the present, and propose it 
again on the bringing up of the Report. 
This would give him time to consider the 
matter, and as it was a very important 
subjeet, the clause should not at this mo- 
ment be pressed. 

Clause withdrawn. 

The House resumed. 
brought up this day week. 

House adjourned at ten minutes to 
Five o’clock. 


Report to be 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 7, 1846. 


Minvtes.] Pvusiic BILis,—1* Friendly Societies; Pol- 
ling Places (Ireland). 
2* Western Australia. 
Reported. Burghs (Scotland). 
3*- and passed. Railway, &c. Deposits; Deodands Abo- 
lition; Death by Accidents Compensation. 
PsTiTIONS PRESENTED. By Lord Redesdale, from Clergy 
and Dissenting Ministers of Wigan, for the Adoption of 
a Ten Hours’ Measure, and for the Better Regulation of 
Factories.—By Lord Campbell, from Edinburgh and 
Puisley, praying that a Bill may be passed for compensat- 
ing Proprietors of Lands for the Purchase of Sites for 
Churches, —By the Earl of Clarendon, and several other 
noble Lords, from several places, against the Charitable 
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Trusts Bill.—From the Cuckfield and Chesterton Unions, 
for the Adoption of a Measure making the Landlords of 
Cottages where the Rents are under £6, liable to the Poor 
Rates.—From the Burgh and Regality of Canongate, in 
favour of the Burghs (Scotland) Bill.—From the High Con- 
stables of the City and Liberty of Westminster, and the 
several Divisions of the Hundred of Ossulston, praying 
to be heard by Counsel against the High Constables Bill. 
—From Burnley and Habergham Eaves, for the Better 
Observance of, and to prevent the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on, the Sabbath.— From the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and others, of Doncaster, for the Adoption of a Measure 
for the Employment and Reformation of Discharged Pri- 
soners.—From Guardians of the Banbury Union, com- 
plaining of the frequent Introduction of Small Pox into 
that Union, and praying for a more complete and com- 
pulsory System of Vaccination. 


Corn Laws. 


THE CORN LAWS. 


Lorp ASHBURTON said, that he did 
not in any way wish to anticipate the im- 
portant discussion on this subject which 
would shortly-come before their Lordships. 
They were all aware of what had passed 
elsewhere. That information they gained 
from the Votes of the other House. He 
was now only anxious that when the Corn 
Bill did come before their Lordships there 
should be no delay, as far as he was con- 
cerned, occasioned by the calling for any 
Papers which he might consider requisite 
for the consideration of this most impor- 
tant subject. He did not wish to delay 
the discussion of the question, and there- 
fore he would now move for two or three 
Papers which he thought their Lordships 
should have before them, before they pro- 
ceeded to the discussion of the Govern- 
ment measure. Their Lordships were pro- 
bably aware, that that measure would have 
the important consequence of letting out 
of bond something like a million and a half 
of quarters of wheat. Now, that quantity 
was something like four or five times more 
than ever had been in bond during the 
last six or seven years. If the measure 
were passed at all, their Lordships ought 
to pass it with their eyes open, and with a 
full knowledge of all the consequences 
which it was likely have on the whole of 
the agricultural population of this country 
—a subject which, in Parliament as well 
as out of Parliament, was now treated 
with too much levity and indifference. 
He, with this view, therefore, should wish 
to have a Return, made up to the latest 
period, of the quantity of wheat and wheat- 
flour, of oats, oatmeal, and barley, under 
bond in the United Kingdom. To this 
there could be no objection, and it was a 
return which could be made with great 
distinctness. Next, he should wish to have 
a return of the quantity of the same im- 
ported since the commencement of the pre- 
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sent year, and of the quantities entered 
for home consumption ; and of the rate of 
duty paid thereon. He would also wish 
for a return of the amount payable for 
every 100/. of tithe assessed under the 
Tithe Commutation Act for each year 
since the passing of that Act down to 
1845 inclusive. 

Lorv BROUGHAM agreed in the ne- 
cessity of having the important documents 
moved for by his noble Friend before them. 
His opinion decidedly was that the letting 
of that one and a half million of quarters 
out of bond would produce a fall in the 
price of the commodity ; but he should en- 
deavour at the proper time to satisfy their 
Lordships that that depression would be 
only temporary. After the delay which 
the Corn Bill had already experienced, he 
trusted that it would now be expedited as 
much as possible. He hoped, also, that 
the Land Burdens Committee would en- 
deavour to lay their important Report 
upon the Table of the House as early as 
possible. 

Kart FITZWILLIAM recommended 
that the statement should extend back to 
the year 1828, when the last Corn Bill 
but one was passed. The information 
night be on the Table. in another form ; 
but it was desirable that the same Paper 
should contain the whole. The quantity 
of corn in bond at present was unusually 
great; but it was to be accounted for by 
the fact that the present Corn Bill had 
been virtually announced, and before the 
country for the last six months ; and that 
being the case, of course no merchant in 
his senses would hurry to take his corn 
out of bond. 

The Duxe of RICHMOND said, that 
there never was more corn upon the far- 
mers’ hands than at this moment. If the 
corn now in bond had been let in to con- 
sumption, he believed that the price of 
corn would have been much lower. The 
delay, however, in passing the Corn Bill 
had prevented that great reduction in 
price; and so far the farmer had been a 
gainer by it. They talked of that ques- 
tion as if it were settled. He (the Duke 
of Richmond) did not believe that it was 
settled, for he could not imagine that so 
many noble Lords on the Ministerial side 
of the House had changed their opinions ; 
and he thought that there were still some 
fixed duty advocates on the opposition, 
who would not be induced by a party feel- 
ing to vote against their consciences. 

Eart GREY was of opinion, and he 
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spoke from some practical knowledge of the 
subject, that the farmers had grievously 
suffered from the delay in passing the Corn 
Bill. Noble Lords seemed to think that 
the home growers were to be perfectly de- 
luged with wheat when they removed the 
dam and let in the grain now in bond, 
which during the last six months should 
have been flowing in to the market in a 
regular current. He did not think that 
the farmer would suffer in consequence. 
The farmer had suffered considerably, and 
in some parts of the country the price of 
wheat had been lower, in consequence, as 
he believed, of foreign wheat not having 
been admitted. It was notorious that a 
great quantity of the last harvest’s wheat 
was so bad from the wet and other causes, 
that it was utterly impossible to grind it 
without old and foreign wheat. He knew 
that in the north of ‘England that was al- 
most universally the case with the wheat; 
and he was convinced that in that part of 
the country, and he believed that through- 
out the kingdom, it would have been an 
immense advantage to the farmers if the 
ports had been opened in November or 
December last, so that they might have 
had foreign wheat to mix with their own 
inferior grain. 

Lorp BEAUMONT said, he should pro- 
bably be able to lay the Report of the 
Land Burthens Committee upon the Table 
of the House early next week; and he 
should hope for great and important mea- 
sures resulting from that Report. 

Motion agreed to, Returns ordered. 


Houses of Parliament. 


VENTILATING THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

The Marevess of CLANRICARDE 
was understood to inquire whether Mr. 
Gurney was to be permitted to give evi- 
dence and to submit estimates for venti- 
lating the New Houses to the Committee 
now sitting. 

Viscount CANNING said, that some 
years ago a Committee of both Houses had 
recommended the adoption of Dr. Reid’s 
system of ventilation, and they had voted 
sums of money to carry it into effect. Mr. 
Gurney had made an application to him 
(Viscount Canning) upon the subject; but 
he conceived that in a matter of this na- 
ture, on which a Committee of the House 
had expressed a decided opinion, it did 
not become him to depart from the usual 
course. If, however, their Lordships 
thought fit, and the Committee now sit- 
ting reported that an experiment should 
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be made of Mr. Gurney’s system, there was 
no objection on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government to give it a fair trial. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, the cause of 
complaint seemed to be getting worse and 
worse. When he came down to the House 
in a morning, the air was not respirable; it 
was really quite stifling. He was therefore 
most anxious that Mr. Gurney should have 
a trial, for it was impossible he could make 
the air worse than it was. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA BILL. 

Lorp LYTTELTON moved the Second 
Reading of the Bill for the better Govern- 
ment of the Colony of Western Austra- 

lia, the principal provisions in which his 
Lordship briefly explained. 

Eart GREY was glad to find that some 
amendments were about to be made in the 
government of this Colony, but he could not 
approve of all the provisions of the Bill. 
His opinion was, that the ancient system, 
by which Colonies were allowed to manage 
their own affairs, was infinitely safer, wiser, 
and better than that which of late years 
had been pursued. The condition of the 
whole government of Australia required 
immediate redress, and to be put in a con- 
dition for permanent improvement, Un- 
less something was done with this view, 
we could not expect the Colony to make 
that progress which, from its natural ad- 
vantages, it might be expected to exhibit. 
With these opinions, if he entertained the 
least hope of success, he would give his 
opposition to the Bill in its present shape; 
but as he had no anticipation of any 
great support, he would not give their 
Lordships any trouble upon the subject. 

Lorp LYTTELTON thought it would 
be most unfair to throw the burden inci- 
dent to self-government upon the Colony, 
without knowing the sentiments of the 

olonists. 

The Duke of RICHMOND complained 
that nothing had been done by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government as regarded convicts. 
If some means were not taken for their 
improvement, he should, as an independent 
Peer of Parliament, feel it his duty to move 
for a Select Committee of Inquiry; for in 
no country calling itself Christian was there 
a class in a worse state of depravity than 
were the unfortunate men who had been 
transported. 

Lorp LYTTELTON assured the noble 
Duke that Her Majesty’s Government had 
given to this subject the consideration 
which on a former occasion he promised 
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should be given to it; and he had strong 
hopes, almost amounting to a certainty, of 
being able, in the course of the Session, 
to introduce some measure upon the sub- 
ject. 


Bill read 22. 


Opposed Railway Bills. 


OPPOSED RAILWAY BILLS. 


Lord REDESDALE said, it was im- 
portant both to their Lordships and the 
public, that there should be some certainty 
as to the time after which the House 
would not name Select Committees for the 
consideration of opposed Private Bills. It 
very often happened that as the Session 
advanced, doubts arose in the minds of the 
promoters of Bills whether they would have 
time to carry their measure through that 
House; and, therefore, it was desirable 
to give notice of the last day upon which 
Committees would be appointed to decide 
on Bills which were opposed. The day he 
proposed to name was ten weeks from Mon- 
day next; because, beyond that period 
there would be great difficuity in obtaining 
Committees to sit on Bills so as to give 
them due consideration. He begged to 
move— 

“That the Committee appointed by the House 
to name the Select Committees for the Consider- 
ation of Opposed Private Bills shall not name 
any such Committee on any Opposed Railway 
Bill after Monday, the 20th of July.” : 

The Eart of WICKLOW thought the 
proposed interference most unjust. There 
never had been such an accumulation of 
business as during the present Session, and 
many of these Bills had been suspended, 
in order to give precedence to Bills intro- 
duced by Government. The Bill introduced 
by the noble Lord the President of the 
Board of Trade (the Earl of Dalhousie) 
suspended all Railway Bills; and he con- 
sidered the practical effect of that measure, 
together with the Resolution now proposed, 
would be to deprive the country of those 
projected railways which had been brought 
before Parliament at great expense. Why 
should a particular period be fixed when it 
was not known whether Parliament would 
sit so long? The Resolution, under any 
circumstances, would have the effect of 
throwing out a vast number of Bills, and 
in his opinion it would be unjust both to- 
wards the promoters and the public to 
adopt it. 

Lorp REDESDALE, in reply, stated 
that so far from private business in that 
House being in arrear this Session, he 
had never known it so advanced. A large 
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body of Railway Bills had been commenced 
in that House, which was a novel proceed- 
ing; many of them were now in pro- 
gress through the House of Commons, 
and a considerable number had come 
up from the House of Commons, some of 
which were now before their Lordships’ 
Committees. Last Session their Lordships 
had no Bills before them until a late period, 
yet they got through a larger amount of 
business than he had ever known before, 
and he feared that more railways were then 
sanctioned than would be advantageous. 
The present Motion was not made for the 
sake of the House, but for the sake of the 
parties themselves who had Railway Bills 
to promote; for they would know what 
chance they had of getting through that 
House when they knew the exact time up 
to which opposed Bills might go before 
Committee. 
Resolution agreed to. 


DEODANDS ABOLITION, AND DEATH BY 
ACCIDENTS COMPENSATION BILLS. 
Lorp CAMPBELL moved the Third 

Reading of these two Bills. The noblé and 

learned Lord said he was sorry to announce 

that a disastrous rumour had reached his 
ears, that when these Bills went elsewhere, 
although they had both been passed unani- 
mously by their Lordships, they were likely 
to mect with the same fate they experienced 
last Session. He would only say that the 
principle of these Bills was approved of by 
the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, by all the law Lords, and by the Judges 
of England. All the law Lords in that 

House had most deliberately considered 

them, and he supposed they were quite 

competent to form a sound judgment. 

Notwithstanding all this, he was told they 

were immediately to be thrown out of the 

other House, that deodands were still to be 
continued, and that if deaths took place by 
gross negligence, there was to be no com- 
pensation. He could only invite the atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to the 
subject, and express his earnest desire that 
the noble Duke opposite (the Duke of Wel- 
lington) would draw the attention of Her 

Majesty’s Ministers in the other House to 

these Bills, hoping it would be borne in 

mind that this was the only civilized coun- 
try in the world where, under such circum- 
stances, the law afforded no relief. 

The Duxe of WELLINGTON said, 
his noble and learned Friend had spoken 
to him some time ago on the subject of 


these Bills, and for himself he fully con- 
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eurred in the measures which he pro- 
osed. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR: My noble 
and learned Friend should not be quite so 
eredulous in believing the rumours which 
have reached him. Perhaps they may 
have been circulated only for the purpose 
of teazing my noble and learned Friend. 

Lorp DENMAN said, the Deodands 
Bill proposed to abolish a remnant of a 
barbarous and absurd law, and he there- 
fore hoped the Bill would pass: and as 
deodands were the only security now against 
death being caused by reckless conduct, 
the abolition was a strong argument in 
favour of the other Bill. He thought his 
noble and learned Friend was far too sen- 
sitive; for he believed that when these 
measures came to be well considered, the 
other House would be convinced both of 
their merits and their necessity: if they 
passed, infinitely more care would be taken 
for the preservation of the lives of Her 
Majesty’s subjects than those who were 
intrusted with them at present thought 
necessary. 

Lorpv CAMPBELL: There is one ob- 
jection to these Bills which I have heard. 
It has been said, ‘‘ Suppose the Lord 
Chancellor were to meet with an untimely 
end by a railway accident, which we all 
pray may never occur, how would the Jury 
estimate the loss to his family? What 
would be considered as the value of the te- 
nure of his office? [The Lorp CHANCELLOR: 
Hear, hear!] What would be considered 
a fair compensation to be awarded to his 
family for their loss?’’ I have that regard 
for my noble and learned Friend that I 
hope his valuable life will never be exposed 
to any such peril. <A railway company 
would be extremely sorry if my noble 
Friend were to have a limb broken through 
any negligence of theirs, because then he 
might bring an action and recover; but 
they would not care one farthing if his in- 
valuable life were at once extinguished, 
because they would then say, ‘ the law 
affords no remedy against us whatever.’ 
For the sake, therefore, of my noble and 
learned Friend, though I hope he will 
never require the security, I do trust these 
Bills will meet with that support in another 
place which they have so unanimously re- 
ceived in this House. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR: There is 
a much more difficult case to estimate for 
compensation than the one which my noble 
and learned Friend has had the kindness to 
suggest. Jf my noble and learned Friend 
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should unfortunately fall a sacrifice, how 
would any jury be able to estimate the 
value of his hopes ? 

Bills read 3+. and passed. 


BURGHS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

House in Committee on this Bill. 

The Duke of RICHMOND moved the 
insertion of a clause to the effect that none 
of the provisions of this Act should apply 
to the city of Glasgow, or to any guild, 
craft, or corporation established therein. 

The Duxe of BUCCLEUCH opposed 
the clause. He said, that the trade corpo- 
rations of Glasgow were very wealthy bo- 
dies, possessed of considerable funds, and 
he could see no reason why they should 
not be placed upon the same footing as the 
other corporations of Scotland. As an in- 
stance of the sums charged by them for 
admission into their guilds, he mentioned 
that the guild of bakers required a fee of 
1007., and the number admitted were con- 
sequently very limited. These corpora- 
tions would not be abolished by the Bill, 
but their exclusive powers would be put an 
end to. While the Bill was in the other 
House of Parliament, no attempt had been 
made by the representatives of Glasgow, 
or any other hon. Members, to introduce a 
clause similar to that brought forward by 
the noble Duke. 

The Duke of RICHMOND said, though 
the Bill did not abolish the corporations, it 
took away their revenues. He could only 
account for the fact alluded to by the noble 
Duke by the circumstance that no very 
strong Liberal would vote against Her 
Majesty’s Government at present, or else 
that the representatives of Glasgow might 
be anxious to have these corporations de- 
stroyed. This Bill, introduced in 1846, 
had been founded on a Report made in 
1833, and in that Report the Commissioners 
stated, in reference to the corporations of 
Glasgow, that on the whole their funds 
were fairly and properly applied, and that 
there was no instance of actual embezzle- 
ment laid before them. 

Clause negatived; Bill passed through 
Committee, and reported. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 7, 1846. 


Minutes.) Pusiic BrLLs.—Heported. Salmon Fisheries; 
Election Notices (Ireland). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By several hon. Members, from 
various places, for the Better Observance of the Sabbath. 
—By Sir William Clay, from Secular Clergymen and 
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Laymen of the Parish of All Saints, Poplar, in the Bo. 
rough of the Tower Hamlets, in favour of the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill.—By Sir Stephen Glynne, from 
Clergy of the Deanery of Dursley, and Clergy, Church. 
wardens, and Parishioners of Mold, for preventing the 
Union of the Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor, and provid. 
ing for the Immediate Appointment of a Bishop to the 
See of Manchester.—By Mr. Forbes, from Presbytery of 
Dumbarton, and Ministers and Elders of the Synod of 
Perth and Stirling, against the Abolition of Religious 
Tests in the Universities of Scotland.—By Lord Worsley, 
from Guardians of the Louth Union, for rating Owners of 
Small Tenements to the Poor Rates in lieu of Occupiers, 
—By Sir George Grey, from Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
man of the Committee for promoting the Establishment 
of Baths and Washhouses for the Labouring Classes, for 
the Adoption of Measures for promoting the Establish. 
ment of Baths and Washhouses.—By Mr. Morris, from 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses, and Inhabitants of the 
County of the Borough of Carmarthen, for Extension of 
Education in Wales.—By Mr. Brotherton, and Mr. §, 
Crawford, from Millowners, Spi , and Manufacturers 
of Heywood and Rochdale, for Limiting the Hours of 
Labour in Factories to Ten in the Day for Five Days in 
the Week, and Eight Hours on the Saturday.—By Mr, 
Evans, from Handloom Weavers of Tideswell, for the 
Adoption of Measures for the Regulation of their Trade, 
—By Colonel Wood, from Magistrates of Brecon, for 
Alteration of Highways Bill. 





CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

Mr. ROEBUCK begged to ask a ques- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, with 
regard to a subject that had before en- 
grossed the attention of the House—the 
laws and the administration of justice in 
the Channel Islands. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had announced the intention of the 
Government to issue a commission to in- 
quire into those matters, and he therefore 
wished to know if such commission had 
been issued, and if so, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman would have any objection 
to lay the Report upon the Table of the 
Tlouse. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM replied that he 
had in the course of his duty advised Her 
Majesty to issue sucha commission. Two 
Commissioners had been accoérdingly ap- 
pointed, and he should have no objection 
whatsoever to lay upon the Table of the 
House the letters received from them. 

Dr. BOWRING begged to know if the 
right hon. Baronet would extend the field 
of the Commissioners so far as to include 
the Isle of Man ? 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM was not pre- 
pared to include the Isle of Man. 


FEES IN COURTS OF LAW AND EQUITY. 
Mr. WATSON rose to propose the Mo- 
tion of which he had given notice— 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the nature and extent of the taxa- 
tion of Suitors by the collection of fees in the Courts 
of Law and Equity, and the application of such fees, 
and the compensations paid to retired officers of 
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those Courts, and into the propriety of the continu- 
ance thereof ; and particularly to inquire into the 
orders for compensation made by the Lord Chan- 
cellor to the persons filling the offices of Clerk of 
the Enrolments, Controllers of Hanaper, Riding 
Clerk, Six Clerks, Sworn Clerks, Waiting Clerks, 
andothers, under the Act 5 and 6 Victoria, c. 103; 
and to inquire into the nature, duties, and emolu- 
ments of those officers before the passing of that 
Act, and their right to compensation during life, 
and for seven years after the death of such per- 
son.” 

The taxation of suitors in courts of justice 
was a matter of the greatest importance to 
the public at large; and although the sub- 
ject was a dull one, he hoped the House 
would bear with him while he brought under 
their notice the general question of fees, 
and also the enormous amount of compen- 
sation which had been given to certain 
officers of the courts on the abolition of 
their offices. The first part of his Motion 
related to the taxation of suitors in the 
courts of law and equity, embracing the 
criminal courts and courts of quarter ses- 
sions throughout the country, and the ap- 
plication of the fees so collected. The 
first introduction of the system of taxing 
suitors by fees in courts of justice was 
of no great antiquity, tracing only a few 
centuries back. Offices in courts were 


granted in fee: hence sprung the term 


‘“fee”’ in legal taxation. At present, con- 
trary to all principles of justice, no suitor 
could take a single step, either in the 
Court of Chancery or any other court, 
without undergoing very heavy taxation 
by way of fees. The attention of the Le- 
gislature had been attracted to the subject 
some years since, when the stamps on 
legal proceedings were removed; and Mr. 
Canning had expressed his opinion on that 
occasion that nothing could be more unjust 
than such a system. Measures had been 
adopted for the abolition of payment of offi- 
cers by these fees. The House would be 
surprised to hear that there were between 
300 and 400 persons who collected fees 
in the superior courts of law and equity, 
either paid over by them to the court, 
or payable to the officers themselves. In 
fact, not a single step could be taken in a 
suit either at law or in equity without the 
payment of certain fees. And there arose 
another evil of the matter. There was no 
check or control whatsoever upon the offi- 
cers who received those fees in courts of 
justice. In some cases, indeed, there was 
an oath taken by the officers to discharge 
their office faithfully, but in others there 
was not even that restraint. And in no 
case was it requisite that they should re- 
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turn any detailed account to the court. 
Some of the officers of courts of justice 
were paid entirely by fees — a practice 
which he regarded as open to the strongest 
objection. The inquiry was large and most 
important, for in all courts, Chancery and 
Common Law, in the Insolvent and in the 
Bankruptcy Courts, fees were received 
to create funds to pay the officers. He 
would not go further into that branch 
of the case, as all he asked for in the first 
instance was the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into the circum- - 
stances. The second branch of the ques- 
tion was the large amount of money col- 
lected by means of those fees. There was 
@ great principle involved in this question, 
and one that demanded serious considera- 
tion—whether it was right to tax suitors at 
all in courts of justice? The reason ad- 
duced in support of their collection origi- 
nally was, their effect in checking a spirit 
of litigation. In short, it had been urged 
that law had better not be made too cheap. 
He could assure the House that no such 
fear existed; for if all the fees of every 
kind in courts of justice were abolished, 
enough of expense in the payment of law- 
yers and other necessary payments, would 
still remain to make litigation abundantly 
expensive. If taxation was to be resorted to, 
the dishonest suitor, plaintiff or defendant, 
ought to be taxed, not the honest suitors 
who were driven to a court to assert or de- 
fend their rights. A fund had been created 
in the Court of Chancery called the Suitors 
Fund, which yielded 97,0001. a year in 
the years 1843 and 1844—a fund which 
ought never to have been received. That 
97,0001. was the interest of sums accumu- 
lated in the Court of Chancery, and not 
claimed. It belonged of right to persons 
in the country, if they could be discovered; 
and from this fund the salaries and com- 
pensation of the officers of the court were 
defrayed. There was also another fund in 
Chancery called the Suitors Fee Fund, 
created by levying fees from the suitors 
amounting to 155,0001. a year. The 
Court of Pleas of Lancaster, it appeared 
by returns he had obtained, had also a 
fund, which yielded 3,0001. a year. There 
were funds derived from fees, which altoge- 
ther amounted to between 300,000/. and 
400,0001., besides which, there were de- 
rived from the Consolidated Fund for pay- 
ment of Salaries, &c., 200,0001.; making 
altogether upwards of 600,000. for the 
maintenance of our judicial system — of 


which 400,000/. were derived from taxa- 
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tion of suitors, and the remainder was paid 
by the country at large. These sums were 
monstrous; and the matter was made worse 
by their being collected by officers over 
whom there was neither check nor control. 
Another grievance in the courts of com- 
mon law was, that the Judges had the 
power some years back of fixing the fees; 
but no power of reducing them; the conse- 
quence was, that after payment of all ex- 
penses the Court of Queen’s Bench and 
Exchequer paid to the Consolidated Fund 
last year nearly 30,0001.; actually taxing 
the suitors to the general burden of the 
country. A great objection to this tax was, 
that it was a poll tax, for the suitor for 10. 
paid the same as a suitor for 100,0000. 
Again, there had been vast sums of money 
granted to individuals by way of compensa- 
tion for deprivation of incomes derived from 
fees. On looking over the Finance Accounts, 
he found one individual holding a sinecure 
office in the Court of Queen’s Bench, whose 
retired salary was 7,7001. Another had 
5,4961.; another 2,0891.; another 1,0001.; 
and so they went on one after another. In- 
deed, he might go through a long list of the 
names of persons who received large sumsas 
the holders of offices to which merely nomi- 
nal duties were attached. He thought that 


this monstrous system of establishing sine- 
cures in courts of justice could not be too 


strongly condemned. In the Court of 
Lancaster the net fees for the years 1841, 
1842, and 18438, averaged about 2,0001. a 
year. There was a person in that court 
who held a situation, and was styled the 
prothonotary. He had held the situation 
from the year 1791 down to the present 
moment. He now enjoyed a salary for 
life, by way of compensation, of 2,7001. a 
year. That was no less a person than the 
present Earl of Liverpool. He would now 
proceed to the last branch of his Motion, 
viz., the enormous compensations given on 
the abolishment of the SixClerks. The Act 
for giving compensation to officers whose fees 
were abolished, was passed in 1842. He 
brought forward a Motion similar to the 
present as soon afterwards as he possibly 
could. In the year 1844 he brought for- 
ward his Motion upon the subject, and it 
was negatived by a small majority of six- 
teen; and in 1845 he was prevented from 
bringing the matter forward by cireum- 
stances which would be in the recollection 
of his hon, and learned Friend opposite. 
The Statute of Sth and 6th Victoria, 
ec. 103, known as the Six Clerks Act, 
abolished the offices of clerk of the enrol- 
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ments, controller of the hanaper, the Six 
Clerks, Sworn Clerks, and Waiting Clerks 
in the Court of Chancery, and provided that 
compensation should be given to the per 
sons filling those offices. They had 
received an enormous amount of com. 
pensation under that Act, and four of 
them at this moment enjoyed annui- 
ties to the amount of 30,000/. Those 
clerks had always been considered a nui- 
sance— they were not of the slightest 
benefit. The offices were old, it was true, 
but the principal duty of those who held 
them consisted in exacting feces from the 
suitors; and he could not conceive on what 
ground the enormous compensation to 
which he was about to call the attention of 
the House had been awarded to them 
under the Six Clerks Act. The offices of 
the Six Clerks of Chancery were very an- 
cient; they were patent offices, and had ex- 
isted for 300 or 400 years. ThoseSix Clerks 
had also Side Clerks, or Sworn Clerks, 
who had no official duties to perform, but 
who merely enjoyed a monopoly of the bu- 
siness in the Court of Chaacery. Those 
persons had no patent office, »r any office at 
all: they were admitted to practice as soli- 
citorsby the Master of the Rolls; theirnum- 
ber was limited. The fees of these Sworn 
Clerks had been regulated from time to 
time. Their amount was regulated by an 
order of Lord Hardwicke ; and _ subse- 
quently an alteration was made in them 
by Lord Erskine, and again reduced by 
an order of Lord Lyndhurst in 1829. The 
fees of these persons depended on the nun- 
ber of solicitors by whom they were employ- 
ed. A man might hold the office thirty or 
forty years without obtaining a shilling; but 
if he conciliated the solicitors he might 
realize a large income; and some of these 
Sworn Clerks had derived 5,000/. to 
6,000/. a year from offices to which no 
duties were attached. Mr, Pemberton 
Leigh, a high authority on the subject of 
the Court of Chancery, in a speech pub- 
lished by himself in 1840, stated, that 
the duties of these clerks consisted merely 
in signing their names on the records, 
and in receiving and transmitting to the 
solicitors all notices given in the course 
of a suit. ‘‘ The statement of these 
details,’’ added Mr. Leigh, after alluding 
to the return of their fees, obtained after 
great difficulty by the hon. Member for 
Cockermouth (Mr. Aglionby), ‘‘ will show 
at once the enormity and iniquity of the 
tax which is thus levied on the suitor.” 
A solicitor who was examined before Lord 
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Eldon’s Commission in 1824 as to the 
duties of these Sworn Clerks, stated that 
they only increased the expense of the 
suits, without rendering any assistance to 
the solicitors ; and he added, alluding to 
one of the clerks, ‘‘ Mr. S. was a good 
clerk, even when he was a lunatic.’’? The 
Act 5th and 6th Victoria gave the Lord 
Chancellor power to fix the compensation 
of the persons whose offices were abolished, 
it being provided that the amount of com- 
pensation should be not less than one- 
fourth of their respective salaries; but a 
much higher amount of compensation than 
they had any claim to receive had certainly 
been awarded to them. It used to be the 
rule to pay a fee to these clerks for every 
case upon the paper; but Lord Lyndhurst, 
when he became Chaneellor in 1828, is- 
sued an order that no clerk in court should 
be entitled to a fee for a case on the paper 
unless he was actually in attendance, and 
that such fee should not be allowed unless 
the attendance of the clerk was absolutely 
necessary, Lord Brougham intended, in 


1833, to do away with these offices. 
He gave these clerks full notice that their 
days were numbered ; but there was no al- 
teration, and they received the enormous 
compensation to which he had referred. 


The order for compensation was made in 
November, 1843, and it excited the great- 
est astonishment. One gentleman received 
as compensation for the deprivation of his 
office, an office in which neither skill, edu- 
cation, nor acquirements were necessary, 
no Jess than (or as the order of the Lord 
Chancellor expressed it, only) 5,4341. a 
year; and he was besides appointed taxing 
master, for which he received 2,0001. a 
year in addition, making 7,400/. a year ; 
so that for sitting in Chancery Lane 
five hours a day he received 7,434. 
annually, and might retire when he 
liked with his compensation of 5,434. 
Another person, who was merely an agent 
toa Sworn Clerk, and who in his applica- 
tion to the Lord Chancellor described 
himself as neither able to write nor 
to walk, was awarded 4721. a year for life. 
Again, another agent got 1,778l. a year, 
and a Waiting Clerk obtained a compensa- 
tion of 3447. a year. The compensations 
and salaries amounted altogether to up- 
wards of 70,0007. a year. The whole 
matter was absurd and ridiculous; not the 
least absurd part was that they got a com- 
pensation and salary for the same thing : 
thus these Sworn Clerks taxed costs before 
the Acts, and four of them were compen- 
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sated on an income of 1,800/. a year for the 
loss of the office of taxing masters at 
20001, a year. Again these taxing masters 
were paid 2,0001. a year, whilst the masters 
in the courts of law get only 1,200J. a year 
for duties greater and requiring more skill 
and knowledge: it was in truth a most 
glaring job. The Chief Justice of Eng- 
land had only allowed him 10,000. a 
year; and since his appointment he had 
refused to receive the whole of his salary, 
and he took no more than 8,000l. That 
was the income which that learned Judge, 
the highest legal functionary, with all 
his experience and ability, derived from 
his judicial situation ; and yet here was 
a person, as he had before shown, being 
only a clerk, who received 7,000. a 
year. Surely this was ridiculous, and 
could hardly be argued on seriously. 
Look at the salaries and compensations in 
the army and navy, and in the State—so 
that the atrocity of this job was apparent. 
It must have been a joyful morning in 
Chancery Lane after the passing of this 
Act, which gave a compensation to every- 
body! For all flesh and blood found in 
these offices was compensated—agents of 
agents, and clerks of Six Clerks to the fifth 
degree. But this was not all; for there 
was a provision in this Act continuing one 
half of the compensation to these parties 
for seven years after their death, by which 
he calculated that each would receive, on 
an average, 18,000/. additional. He did 
not know how this was to be defended. 
He heard on a former occasion that there 
was an instauce like it in Ireland. Poor 
unhappy Ireland! If a job was to be 
perpetrated in England, they could always 
refer to Ireland for a precedent! By 
another clause, there was paid for prepar- 
ing and passing this Act, out of the pockets 
of the suitors of the Court of Chancery, 
3931. The Bill was prepared by one of 
these parties who had got 7,000I. a year, 
and he had a return of money paid for cab 
fares in going backwards and forwards be- 
tween that House and Chancery Lane, du- 
ring the progress of the Bill. There was ac- 
tually a charge made for that at the expense 
of the suitors in Chancery by Mr. Wain- 
wright, who prepared the Bill. No won- 
der the parties so prodigiously benefited 
were anxious to pass it quickly through 
the House: the rapidity was unprece- 
dented: it went not only with railroad 
speed, but an express-train pace, and happy 
were the Six Clerks and their fellows in 
good fortune when it had once become law. 
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It was brought down from the Lords on 
the 29th of July, when the lawyers were 
on the circuit; it was read a second 
time on the lst of August; a third time on 
the 5th of August (two of the stages 
having been gone through after midnight), 
and it went back to the House of Lords 
and received the Royal Assent by the 10th 
of August. The 11th was, therefore, a 
joyous day in Chancery Lane. [Here 
the hon. and learned Gentleman read 
the several Motions from the Journals. } 
Never was Bill got quicker through the 
House. How, too, had the compen- 
sation been calculated? Upon three 
years of the fullest business ever known, 
when the Equity side of the Court of 
Exchequer had been thrown into Chan- 
cery, and when two Vice Chancellors had 
been appointed to accelerate the proceed- 
ings. The compensation, too, had been 
left to the Lord Chancellor, who was 
unaccustomed to such calculations. If it 
had been put into the hands of the Trea- 
sury, the inquiry would have been much 
more strict and searching. All that the 
Lord Chancellor required was, that the 
claimants should deduct their bad debts, 
and all the rest he freely gave them. All 
former Acts had given compensation either 
on an average of ten years, or on such 
average as the Treasury should direct: 
here it was on an average of three years. 
Many Acts might be cited ; thus the Act 
6 Geo. IV. ec. 96, for abolishing frivolous 
writs of error, compensation was to be 
assessed by commissioners on an average of 
ten years. By 2 and 3 Will. IV., c. 94, for 
regulating the Registrars in the Court of 
Chancery, the Lords of the Treasury 
were to inquire, by oath or otherwise, 
whether any, and if any, what compensa- 
tion was to be made. By the 3rd and 4th 
Vict. c. 94, the Lords of the Treasury were 
to inquire, under all the circumstances, 
what, if any, compensation was to be made. 
By the 5th Vict. ¢. 5, abolishing the Equity 
jurisdiction of the Court of Exchequer, the 
Treasury and the Lord Chief Baron were 
to assess what compensation, if any, was 
to be made. In the present Act, the 
words “if any’’ were left out. Why? Be- 
eause Mr. Wainwright had drawn the Bill. 
He would challenge any one to show an 
Act of Parliament like this. Still the Lord 
Chancellor had a discretion in allowing fees, 
which had not been exercised. On behalf of 
the suitors, he appealed against this most 
unfair arrangement. What had been the 
consequences of it? That a tax had been 
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levied upon the suitors—that four per cent 
had been paid upon the taxation of suits 
that had perhaps been most tedious and 
expensive. Some reductions had, he ad- 
mitted, been made since he first moved 
the House upon the subject. One per 
cent had been reduced, and the price of 
copies of proceedings had been lowered 
2d. per folio; for this change he took 
credit, and what he wanted was a much 
more extensive and sweeping alteration. 
If he were asked whether he wished to re- 
peal the Act of 5 and 6 Victoria, he would 
answer that what he wished for was in- 
quiry. He asked for a Committee to ascer- 
tain whether there had been a proper inves- 
tigation before the amount of compensation 
was settled. It might be answered that 
injustice would thereby be done to indivi- 
duals ; but what was individual injustice 
to the gross and palpable injustice done to 
the public by the Act to which he had re- 
ferred? He claimed that the House should 
not permit the suitors in Caancery to be 
thus plundered. No man calling himself 
a law reformer could object to this Motion, 
for the people were, in addition to good 
laws, entitled to have them cheaply and 
quickly administered. In both particulars 
our courts were lamentably deficient. 
What a comment this on the Nulli ven- 
demus et nulli negabimus of the Magna 
Charta. He was almost sickened when 
he reflected in what way the administra- 
tion of justice was conducted in this 
country. The hon. Member concluded by 
submitting his Motion. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, his 
hon. and learned Friend had an advan- 
tage over him on this occasion, as he was 
in the position of an assailant. He could 
not hope to make what he had to say to 
the House interesting, because the details 
were dry and technical ; and in order to do 
the subject justice, he was compelled to 
make a considerable demand on the time 
and attention of the House. His hon. and 
learned Friend had come forward with a 
Motion made in 1844, and then disposed 
of. He had now added other matter, and 
he proposed that a Committee of Inquiry 
should be instituted, making this an intro- 
duction to his Motion, in order to have an 
excuse for trespassing on the House with 
the same materials he was provided with 
before, for the purpose of procuring that 
Committee which the House refused in 
1844. The object of his hon. and learned 
Friend was to repeal a Statute deliberately 
passed, and to call on the House to commit 
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an act of gross injustice. It was easy for 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to lead 
the House to believe that the compensa- 
tions to these officers were excessive. He 
met the hon. and learned Gentleman at 
once on that ground. It was imma- 
terial whether the compensation was an 
abuse or not, or what the origin of the 
Six Clerks, or that the amount of the 
emolument of their offices was dispropor- 
tioned to their services—it was enough to 
say these parties possessed these oftices, 
had held them for a number of years ; and 
these offices having become vested in- 
terests, if we desired to get rid of them, 
we were bound to give the parties the 
fullest compensation. The late Mr. Hor- 
ner, who was as good a reformer as the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite, said, 
on Mr. Creevy’s Motion to cut down 
the emoluments of the sinecure offices of 
the Tellers of the Exchequer, that nothing 
was so clear in all regulations for economi- 
cal purposes as that vested rights must be 
sacredly protected. In this sentiment Mr. 
Tierney and Mr. Ponsonby concurred, and 
the Motion of Mr. Creevy was rejected. 
He (the Attorney General) only called for 
the same principle to be applied here. 
These clerks were established on a perma- 
nent footing in the year 1596, in the time 
of Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, The amount 
of fees was settled by Lord Hardwicke in 
1743; and no change was made in the 
amount, except in 1807 by Lord Erskine, 
when an increase took place. Lord Lynd- 
hurst prevented the Sworn Clerks from 
taking any attendance fee when they were 
not in attendance; and from 1743 to 1842 
the fee received by them had been uniform, 
and he denied that the Lord Chancellor 
had any power to diminish the amount. 
He felt fully justified in making that 
statement by the Statute passed in 1840, 
for facilitating the administration of justice 
in the Court of Chancery, when the officers 
of that court were compensated for the loss 
they had sustained by the transfer of a por- 
tion of their emoluments to the fee fund. 
These clerks had the right to dispose of 
their offices; and he altogether differed 
with his learned Friend on that point. 
The 5th and 6th Edward VI. was directed 
against the sale of offices concerned in the 
administration of justice. But these offices 
did not come within the terms of that Act. 
By the Ist Victoria, ce. 30, a variety of 
offices much more closely connected with 
the administration of justice were recog- 
nized by the Legislature as saleable offices. 
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The 24th section recited that the officers on 
the plea side, the clerk of the rules, clerk of 
the papers, clerk of declarations, clerk of 
common bail, clerk of estreats and posteas, 
are in the gift of the chief clerk of the Court 
of King’s Bench, and saleable by him. The 
clerkship at Nisi Prius, in the gift of the 
Custos Brevium, was also recognized as 
saleable by him. These offices were much 
more connected with the administration of 
justice than the Sixty Clerks. He had not 
the opportunity of answering a similar ob- 
jection of the hon. and learned Member 
for Chester on a previous occasion; but 
he would now take the opportunity of 
saying, that a gentleman who possessed 
a full knowledge of the subject, and 
who had published an able pamphlet 
upon it, stated that the good will of a 
Sixty Clerk’s office was disposable of, and 
that it would be unfair, if compensation 
were awarded, to treat it exactly on the 
footing of a registrar. In 1840, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Cockermouth obtained a return of the 
emoluments of the Sworn Clerks; and this 
was a most important part of the question. 
It was from that return that Mr. Pember- 
ton Leigh drew many of the materials of 
his speech, and amongst the abuses which 
prevailed he mentioned the Sworn Clerks, 
who derived enormous emoluments without 
performing any services. The right hon. 
Gentleman, on that occasion, stated the 
gross amount of three returns to be 8,130/., 
9,6451., and 10,8791., leaving on the last 
return a clear sinecure of 7,000/. per an- 
num, after paying every expense. That 
point was brought distinctly before the 
House, and his right hon. Friend said, 
that the whole of the offices ought to be 
swept away. In 1842, after Lord Lynd- 
hurst had received the Great Seal for the 
third time, he wished to effect some reform 
in the Court of Chancery, and appointed a 
Commission, consisting of Lord Langdale, 
Vice Chancellor Wigram, Mr. Pemberton 
Leigh, and Mr. Sutton Sharpe. Two of 
these gentlemen were well known con- 
scientious reformers; one of them was 
thoroughly acquainted with the abuses 
which existed in the Court of Chancery; 
and all of them were gentlemen of the 
highest character and integrity. A me- 
morial was presented to them by the Law 
Association, praying for the abolition of 
the Six Clerks and the Sworn Clerks. The 
Commissioners reported that it would be 
necessary to abolish the offices of the Six 
and the Sixty Clerks and their fees, and 
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asked the Law Association to suggest 
some practical means of accomplishing their 
object. The Law Association suggested 
that compensation should be awarded to 
those persons who were to be deprived of 
their offices. Upon that suggestion and 
report the Commissioners had a Bill pre- 
pared, and every clause of that Act was 
most carefully considered by the learned 
Commissioners, and not one clause was in- 
troduced without their entire sanction. Mr. 
Wainwright, one of the Sixty Clerks to be 
compensated under the Bill, called on Lord 
Cottenham, and went over the different 
clauses of the Bill, pointing out the nature 
of the compensation, and that with respect 
to the saleable value of the office there was 
to be a clause giving the power of compen- 
sating for seven years, after the death of 
the present holder of the office. Lord Cot- 
tenham made no objection to the clauses. 
On a previous occasion, the noble Lord 
the Member for the city of London said 
Lord Cottenham was dissatisfied with a 
statement which he (the Attorney General) 
had previously made, inasmuch as he sup- 
posed it kad been said he had given his sanc- 
tion to the clauses. [He would now call the 
attention of the House to the correspondence 
which had passed between Lord Cottenham 
and Mr. Wainwright on the subject, in 
order to place the matter on a proper foot- 
ing. In Lord Cottenham’s letter to Mr. 
Wainwright, dated the 22nd May, 1844, 
he said— 

“ In my two former letters I have distinctly put 
the question to you, whether by your letter to Mr. 
Follett you intended to say, that I had approved 
of the clauses, or only that you had explained them 
to me. To this question I have not received any 
answer. It is certain that the impression made by 
the expression used by you on the minds of those 
to whom your letter was communicated, and by 
them created in the House, was, that you intended 
to allege I had approved of the clauses ; but this 
is so inconsistent with the fact, and with what you 
say in your last letter, that I am unwilling to sup- 
pose, and to act upon the supposition, that such 
was your intention, without once more calling 
your attention to it.” 

In Mr. Wainwright’s reply to this letter, 
he said, he had no hesitation in saying, 
that he did not intend, in his letter to Mr. 
Follett, to state that his Lordship had ex- 
pressed to him an approval of the clauses 
—that it was his intention to state in that 
letter simply what his Lordship gave him 
permission to state, namely, that he had 
ealled his Lordship’s attention to the com- 
pensation clauses—that the first conversa- 
tion he had with his Lordship left on his 
mind a firm conviction that on that occa- 
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sion he did approve of the whole Bill ; and 
he thought himself at liberty to refer in 
his letter to his Lordship’s public conduet 
on the subject. The fact that his Lord. 
ship allowed the Bill to pass without obser. 
vation warranted the public to believe, as 
he had believed, that the Bill had his 
Lordship’s sanction. Ile (the Attorney 
General) was not going too far in saying 
that Lord Cottenham’s attention having 
been particularly drawn to these clauses, 
and his Lordship having made no objection 
to them at the time, nor stated any objec- 
tion when the measure was passing through 
the Lords, he might be fairly understood 
to have approved of those clauses. It was 
impossible to draw any other conclusion 
from his Lordship’s conduct. Thus they 
had in favour of this measure the opinion 
of the eminent persons who composed the 
Commission ; of the solicitors connected 
with the profession ; and the sanction also 
of Lord Cottenham, not expressed in words, 
but implied from his silence; and, likewise, 
the sanction of the other law Lords, who 
made no objection to the Bill while passing 
through the other House. Thus the Bill 
came down to that House with the unani- 
mous sanction of the House of Lords; and 
there was no force in the idea that it was 
hurried through Parliament without due 
consideration. Did the hon. Member for 
Kinsale mean to say that any person had 
an interest in huddling the measure through 
the Legislature? The Government had 
no interest in it, neither had any individual 
in that or the other House of Parliament. 
The hon. Member for Montrose was pre- 
sent when the Bill came into the House; 
and, on two occasions, he expressed his 
approval of the Bill, both in its principle 
and in its details. The attention of the 
House was called to it by the hon. Member 
for Sheffield, who drew the distinction be- 
tween the different rewards given for poli- 
tical and professional services ; so that the 
Bill did not pass without observation and 
discussion, though possibly not in so full a 
House as might have been desirable ; but 
that was a circumstance which could not 
with propriety be urged as an argument 
against the measure now, seeing that every 
Member had a full opportunity of attending 
to its provisions. But let them see what 
were the objections which his hon. and 
learned Friend made to the clauses in the 
Act. In the first place, he apprehended 
that the hon. and learned Member made 
no objection whatever to the proportions 
which under the Act were assigned to the 
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yarious parties, supposing the emoluments 
were such as they were legally entitled to. 
He objected to the three years’ average on 
which the compensation was granted, as a 
mode of arrangement disadvantageous to 
the public; because, he said, in those 
three years there had been a great amount 
of additional business in the court, which 
swelled the averages. Now, he would ven- 
ture to say, that the addition which was 
made by the transfer of the Exchequer 
business was very insignificant indeed ; it 
was scarcely a drop in the ocean, and 
could not fairly be said to have swelled the 
average. But, said his hon. and learned 
Friend, was ever anything heard so im- 
proper and so extragavant as this compen- 
sation for seven years after the termination 
of their lives? Now, his hon. and learned 
Friend sanctioned that proceeding just as 
much as any other hon. Member of the 
House. It was clearly laid down in the 
14th section of the Act; and if his hon. 
and learned Friend unfortunately happened 
to be absent, not so much for the good of 
his country as for his own private advan- 
tage—if he attended cireuit rather than 
that House when this measure was before 
it, certainly it did not from that follow that 
the Act had not received his sanction as 
well as that of any other Member of the 
House. He (the Attorney General) main- 
tained, that to give this compensation was 
a course perfectly justifiable under the cir- 
cumstances ; and that it was the course 
followed with regard to similar offices by 
the Government which was composed of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. In 1836, when 
it was proposed to abolish the office of the 
Six Clerks in Ireland, a Bill was introduced 
into the other House, and received the 
sanction of Government, by which the le- 
gality of the sale and transfer of those of- 
fices was fully acknowledged, and compen- 
sation was awarded for the value of their 
fees to the Six Clerks. A sum of 4,000. 
was granted ; and they received, in addi- 
tion, an annual sum not amounting to 
three-fourths or two-thirds of the whole of 
their emoluments, but an amount commen- 
surate with the full net profits of the of- 
fices they enjoyed. Now, he did not find 
fault with this arrangement, as he con- 
sidered they were bound in fairness and 
justice to compensate them to the full ex- 
tent. In the year 1821 it was considered 
expedient to abolish some sinecure offices 
in the courts in Ireland—the office of pro- 
thonotary of the King’s Bench, and that 
of filacer of the Common Pleas. Full com- 
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pensation was given to the holders of these 
offices; and the same course had been fol- 
lowed with regard to certain sinecure offices 
in the courts of this country, for the loss of 
which there were parties who now enjoyed 
compensation to the amount of 6,000/. or 
7,0002. a year. His hon. and learned 
Friend objected to agents being compen- 
sated, as they could not be considered as 
having any permanent interest in their of- 
fice. But they had an example also for 
that. By the 3rd and 4th William IV., 
ec. 94, compensation was given to the agent 
of the senior deputy registrar; and the sec- 
retary to the Master of the Rolls actually 
had a clause introduced to compensate 
him. These agents had certainly no de- 
fined tenure of office; but, practically, 
they were considered as holding office as 
long as the Six Clerks lived. His hon. and 
learned Friend objected to the Lord Chan- 
eellor being invested with the power of 
making these compensations at his own 
discretion ; and he adverted to the great 
advantage which would be derived from 
a minute investigation by the Treasury, 
which required the parties to make oath as 
to the amount of their profits. But in the 
present case there was no ground for the 
interference of the Treasury, as the com- 
pensation was paid out of the Suitors’ Fund, 
and not out of the Consolidated Fund. 
His hon. and learned Friend said that his 
object was to repeal the Act, as it had 
been improperly passed, and the compen- 
sations unjustly awarded. He would ven- 
ture to say that there never was an Act 
which had been framed with more care ; 
and he did not think the House would con- 
sent to the appointment of a Committee, 
the object of which was to repeal the Act, 
and to deprive parties of the compensation 
which they enjoyed on the faith of that 
Act. His hon. and learned Friend com- 
plained that his Lordship did not investi- 
gate the validity and authority of the fees. 
He denied that there was any ground for 
that complaint. The fees had existed from 
17438, and, with the exception of an addi- 
tion made to them in 1807, there had been 
no alteration in them since that time. But 
how did the Lord Chancellor proceed? He 
called for a return from each of those of- 
ficers of the fees and emoluments received 
from their respective offices, which return 
was examined by Lord Langdale and Sir 
J. Wigram; and it was not until after a 
full examination had been made as to its 
accuracy, that the Lord Chancellor award- 
ed the compensation which the Act of Par- 
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liament imperatively called upon him to 
award. Again, the Act provided that the 
minimum of compensation should be three- 
fourths of the emoluments of the office; 
but it was open to the Lord Chancellor to 
award more. He had, however, in each 
ease, adhered to the minimum—a course 
which he believed was almost without pre- 
cedent in such arrangements. What had 
been the result of the measure? Fees had 
been taken off to the amount of between 
24,0001. and 25,0001. a year. New fees 
had undoubtedly been imposed, because 
new fees were necessary for the payment 
of the new officers appointed under the Act; 
but the amount of these.new fees had been 
gradually diminished, and, altogether, the 
public had been already benefited by a di- 
minution of between 15,0001. and 16,0001. 
a year. And, then, compensation to the 
amount of between 4,000/. and 5,0000. had 
fallen in; so that, on the whole, a diminu- 
tion of expense to the public of about 
20,0001. had been effected. He admitted 


that the public had paid a large price for 
the abolition of these offices, but not a 
larger price than justice and a due regard 
to the public interests required ; and the 
public had an inestimable gain in the power 


of reducing fees, which had already pro- 
duced, as he had said, a saving of between 
15,0001. and 16,0001. a year. Ultimately 
the only fees that would be required were 
those necessary for the payment of the sa- 
laried officers appointed under this Act. 
One word on these new offices. The hon. 
Member for Kinsale had objected to the 
salaries awarded to the six taxing officers. 
They were also appointed, and their sala- 
ries fixed at 2,000/., on the authority of 
the Act of Parliament. He believed the 
duties of those officers were onerous, and 
that they had incessant employment, and 
that the profession generally was satisfied 
with the manner in which those duties 
were performed. The Lord Chancellor was 
empowered to appoint six officers; but 
how did he exercise this patronage? He 
was anxious that the public should have 
the benefit of the most impartial selection, 
and, accordingly, he applied to the Com- 
missioners to nominate those persons whom 
they considered best fitted for the per- 
formance of the duties; and the result 
was, that only one new officer, a solici- 
tor, had been appointed, the other five 
being entitled to compensation in conse- 
quence of previous offices, which compensa- 
tion would be limited by the amount of 
their salaries. Under the same Act there 
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were two clerks of record and one clerk of 
enrolments to be appointed by the Master 
of the Rolls, at salaries of 1,200I. a year, 
Here, also, officers entitled to compensa- 
tion for previous offices were appointed, 
whose compensation was in like manner 
diminished by the amount of the salary, 

Thus was there no foundation whatever for 
granting the Committee for which his 
hon. and learned Friend had moved. The 
question was not whether the existence of 
such offices was just. He contended that 
there was nothing unjust in the holding of 
them, and that those who possessed them 
and were entitled to their emoluments— 
emoluments which had existed for more 
than a century—had a right to look for 
compensation when they were deprived 
of them. That compensation had been 
awarded and was enjoyed under the s0- 
lemn sanction of an Act of Parliament; 
and the House would fail in doing justice 
to the parties if they now permitted it to 
be questioned. 

Mr. HUME would admit that he had 
approved of the principle of this Act; but 
in the details, as they were now explained, 
he could not have concurred, because when 
the Bill was before the House they were 
not developed. The question was, whether 
the power given under the Act had been 
well and discreetly exercised by the Lord 
Chancellor, It might have been well ex- 
ercised; but, he must say, he had never 
known an instance in which the exercise 
of the discretion of an individual had been 
so severely araigned as that of the Lord 
Chancellor in this matter. A bad prece- 
dent taken from Ireland was the only pre- 
cedent the Attorney General had to rely 
on. The opinion of the public was so firmly 
fixed that the case now before the House 
was the job of jobs, and was such a perfect 
waste of public money, that nothing would 
satisfy them short of an inquiry. Besides, 
as doubts existed about the facts of the 
case, the best way to clear them up was 
the appointment of a Committee. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman (the Attorney 
General) seemed to think that the only ob- 
ject of the hon. and learned Member (Mr. 
Watson) was to put an end to the compen- 
sation that had been awarded to those indi- 
viduals. He (Mr. Hume) was afraid that 
the Bill having passed, the compensation 
was secured to these individuals beyond the 
reach of the House; but there were other 
objects that could be gained by the inquiry 
which was sought. It would be some 
satisfaction to know whether the public 
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officer who had been intrusted with the 
discretion of awarding these compensations 
had exercised that discretion wisely or not. 
It was also of some importance to inquire 
juto the nature and extent of the present 
taxation of suitors. The present was one 
of those questions which, if the Govern- 
ment should resist inquiry into it, would 
throw a stigma upon them, and hold them 
up as covering an act which was believed 
by the public at large to be disgraceful. 
Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite had ap- 
ealed to him in so very pointed a manner, 
he felt bound to say a few words, although 
he did not propose to follow the hon. and 
learned Gentleman through his very long 
and able special pleading. He must, how- 
ever, be permitted to say that he never 
heard a speech which answered fewer of the 
arguments of the hon. Member who had 
brought forward this Motion. The hon. 
and learned Member (the Attorney “ene- 
ral) was particularly desirous to join issue 
with him, on the question of awarding fair 
and just compensation to these individuals. 
Now, he would agree with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. on the principle of 
giving either of these individuals, or any 
others, such a fair and just compensation 


as they were entitled to it by the loss of 
office through the enactmentsof Parliament; 
but the real question at issue was, whether 
these persons were clearly entitled to the 
amount of compensation that had been 


granted them? That was what the hon. 
and learned Attorney General had failed to 
establish, The hon. Member for Kinsale 
had distinctly stated that this compensa- 
tion had been granted upon a return of fees 
made by these officers : some of those fees 
were legal, and others he understood were 
illegal; if, therefore, they were illegal, they 
were fraudulent and dishonest. Now, whe- 
ther the Lord Chancellor had given com- 
pensation to these parties founded upon a 
return in which illegal fees were included, 
was the question into which the hon. and 
learned Member for Kinsale was desirous of 
inquiring. This was a question which the 
public demanded should be inquired into, 
and which the House ought not to shrink 
from. This, he might say, was a subject 
which had been canvassed more by the 
public than almost any job of the many 
jobs which had taken place within the walls 
of the House. There was another point 
to which he would allude—it was this: 
that the Lord Chancellor had been the 
party appointed to make arrangements with 
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these officers. He regarded that as a devia- 
tion from all former custom. The former 
custom had always been to leave questions 
of compensation with the Treasury, and 
not with the Lord Chancellor. He should 
like to know from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, if, when he consented to this 
Bill, that these persons were entitled to 
these immense amounts of compensation 
which four of them received, being no less 
than 27,0001. of the public money (for they 
must not be allowed to shelter themselves 
by saying that the money was derived from 
fees; it was the public money to all intents 
and purposes) — the greater portion of 
whieh ought to go into the Treasury, in- 
stead of the pockets of these parties. To 
show how far returns made to that House 
might be depended upon, he believed he 
might state it as a fact that the Lord Chan- 
eellor actually asked a return from these 
parties themselves of the fees. The House 
had no information whether that return 
was accurate or inaccurate—just or unjust; 
and he would be bound to say, that if a 
Committee was appointed, it would be found 
that the returns partook very much of the 
same character as the Tamboff returns, 
which had been presented to that House. 
If the Government were satisfied of the ac- 
curacy of the returns, why did they op- 
pose inquiry? The refusal, to his mind, 
was pretty clear evidence that they were 
conscious that the matter would not bear 
investigation. It showed the consequence 
of the mode in which the public business 
of the country was transacted in the House. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
saw that the Bill had received the delibe- 
rate sanction of the House; but he had no 
doubt, if the records of Parliament were 
searched, that it would be found there were 
forty other Bills passing various stages at 
the same time as this Bill, and they had all 
received the deliberate sanction of the 
House. He thought the hon. and learned 
Attorney General had signally failed in 
his attempt to show that this Bill had re- 
ceived the sanction of Lord Cottenham; for 
that noble Lord distinctly said that the 
measure was never submitted to him, and 
he emphatically denied that he had ever 
given his sanction to it. He hoped tho 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would state distinctly whether or not he was 
aware of the extent of the emoluments of 
these parties, and the amount of compensa- 
tion which they were to receive when he 
sanctioned the passing of that Bill. The 
hon. and learned Attorney General had at- 
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tempted to throw the responsibility of the 
measure upon the whole House: he did not 
dispute the correctness of that assertion. 
But if the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was aware of the extent of these 
emoluments before the Bill passed, he was 
sure it was high time for the House to look 
more narrowly after the expenditure of the 
Exchequer. His opinion was, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was as igno- 
rant of these facts as he was himself, or he 
would never have given his consent to the 
Bill. If Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst was 
aware of the extent of the emoluments of 
the officers (some more than 10,0001. per 
annum) when he proposed this Bill, he said 
hir Lordship had not acted justly to the 
public by not making it known to the 
House of Lords, in order that that House, 
as well as this, might have an opportunity 
of making themselves acquainted with what 
they were doing when they were passing 
this Bill. He hoped the Government would 
not refuse the Motion of the hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Kinsale. 

Sir J. GRAHAM rose and said, he was 
unwilling to trespass upon the attention of 
the House upon a measure of that kind, 
which was more especially confined to mat- 


ters of a legal or technical nature; but 
after the speeches that had been made by 
the hon. Members opposite, and their de- 
termination to press the Motion to a divi- 
sion, it was necessary for him to trespass 


upon their patience for a short time. He 
would begin by saying, that if the Motion 
had been confined to the introductory part 
of the question before the House, namely, 
for an inquiry into the nature and extent 
of the taxation of suitors, by the collection 
of fees in the courts of law and equity, he 
would have had no objection to the Motion, 
because he considered that an inquiry of 
that nature might be attended with bene- 
ficial results. But, after the speech of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who proposed 
the Motion, as well as that of the hon. 
Member for Montrose, he felt that he could 
not consent to the inquiry. The hon. 
Member for Montrose had called the trans- 
action in reference to which the inquiry was 
moved for, ‘‘the job of jobs;’’ and then 
went on to say, that the compensation that 
had been given to the several persons men- 
tioned in the Motion was now irrevocable ; 
it was admitted, therefore, that his object 
was to inculpate the conduct of the Lord 
Chancellor, who he appeared to think was 
a party to the perpetration of the ‘job of 
jobs.”” He knew that the entire conduct 
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of the noble and learned Lord had been 
pure and irreproachable, and therefore he 
could not be a party to the Motion that 
sought inculpation under the guise of in- 
quiry. The hon. Member for Coventry had 
asked his right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer if he was aware, at the 
time of the passing of the Bill referred 
to, of the extent of the compensation that 
was to be awarded to those persons? He 
would give the same answer that his right 
hon. Friend would have done, had he risen 
to address the House, namely, that at the 
time the Bill was passed, the gross amount 
of the fees that had been abolished was not 
known. In fact, that was not the question 
for consideration at all; for the subject that 
was brought under the notice of the House, 
and had been discussed, was the principle of 
compensation, not the amount of fees, for 
which, when abolished, compensation was 
due. The Bill came down to that House 
under great authority ; for previous to its 
introduction to the House of Lords, it had 
been submitted to the consideration of a 
Commission, of which the Master of the 
Rolls and Vice Chancellor Wigram were 
members, and they had given to the subject 
the most deliberate attention. He was in- 
formed, and believed, that it had received so 
great revision by that Commission, that the 
draft of the Bill had to be reprinted three 
times before it was presented in the House 
of Lords. He might also mention, that at 
the time the Bill was introduced into the 
other House, from the circumstance of the 
Lord Chancellor being unwell, he had 
not charge of the Bill, and therefore it 
was introduced by Lord Langdale. The 
single question was, had the compensation 
been given upon a just or unjust prin- 
ciple? The principle that had been 
adopted in Exchequer cases was, allowing 
seven-eighths of the amount of fees that 
had been received on the average of a cer- 
tain number of years, as compensation to 
the clerks; but in this Bill, a minimum rate 
of compensation was laid down as three- 
fourths of the average amount of fees re- 
ceived within a limited number of years, 
but empowering the Lord Chancellor, in 
such instances as he thought advisable, to 
allow the full amount previously named, or 
any part of it—not less, however, than 
three-fourths. The Bill had not passed 
through the House without discussion, and 
he would contend that there was nothing 
novel in the arrangement; but if there 
were, it was in reducing the minimum al- 
lowance for compensation to three-fourths 
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instead of seven-eighths of the amount of 
fees. Presuming that the fees previously 
paid were legal, he could see nothing more 
just than allowing compensation when they 
were abolished. That brought him to the 
consideration of the legality of the fees. 
They were first established in 1743, under 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, and so re- 
mained till 1807, when they came under 
the revision of Lord Erskine, who had or- 
dered some of them to be increased. Those 
fees then fixed had reference to business 
at that time transacted in the Court of 
Chancery, and at the time yielded no 
more than a moderate salary ; but as the 
business increased, which it had done 
very considerably, of course the additional 
amount of fees rendered the emoluments 
much more lucrative; therefore, when they 
considered the length of time that the fees 
had been received, he thought it could 
not be denied but their legality was suffi- 
ciently established. The Lord Chancellor 
was invested with considerable discretion, 
yet in no case did he award the full amount 
allowed by the Act: without a single excep- 
tion, the award was the minimum sanctioned 
by the Act of Parliament. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite seemed to speak slightingly of the 
law reforms which had been effected ; but 
the fact was, a most formidable and grow- 
ing abuse had been rectified. Already, 
one-tenth of the amount of compensation 
had lapsed by deaths, of which the public 
received the full benefit. The amount of 
fees had, previous to this reform, been 
77,0001. a year; it had been already 
reduced to 40,0001, showing a saving 
of 37,0007. The amount of fees received 
under the present Act would, when it came 
fully into operation, be somewhere about 
20,0001, showing a reduction of more than 
50,0002. per annum. Whatever might be 
said to the contrary, he could not think 
that it would be just or fair to effect these 
reforms regardless of the rights of innocent 
parties. It would not be consistent with 
public feeling or opinion to effect reforms 
by inflicting injuries on unoffending indivi- 
duals, who had what might be termed 
established rights. The question, there- 
fore, narrowed itself to this simple ground 
—whether parties whose right to compen- 
sation was admitted, had received more 
than a reasonable and equitable compensa- 
tion? If the compensation were large, the 
fees were lucrative; and it was consistent 
with the principle of compensation that 
it should be lucrative also. The House 
had limited the discretion of the Great 
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Seal, as regarded the principle upon which 
compensation should be granted, and the 
Lord Chancellor had acted within these 
limits. As it had been declared that the 
object of the Motion was to inculpate the 
conduct of the Great Seal, whose conduct 
had been termed the “job of jobs”’ by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite—as he thought 
this great legal reform had been conducted 
upon a sound principle—and as a great 
abuse had been eradicated without injustice 
to any party—he felt bound to resist the 
Motion. He did not deprecate the discus- 
sion, because the Lord Chancellor had 
been hardly dealt with and had incurred 
much unmerited obloquy in the execution 
of his duty; but he felt satisfied that the 
more the matter was discussed—the better 
it was understood—the more convinced 
would the public be that the Lord Chan- 
cellor could not have acted otherwise, and 
that, in fact, he had behaved on this, as on 
all other occasions, in @ manner not un- 
worthy of his high trust, or of his exalted 
and blameless character. 

Mr. F. T. BARING congratulated the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had made 
this Motion on his having elicited from the 
right hon. Baronet a declaration that he 
had no objection to a general inquiry on 
the subject of fees. As to what the right 
hon. Gentleman had said with respect to 
the Lord Chancellor, he begged to disclaim 
all intention of casting censure on that no- 
ble and learned Lord, if he voted for this 
Motion. He believed that any causes of 
complaint that had arisen were quite as 
much owing to the Act itself as to the ad- 
ministration of it. He also entirely agreed 
with the right hon. Baronet as to the jus- 
tice of compensation. If we allowed abuses 
to grow up, it was but right that we should 
pay for them ; and we had no right to ef- 
fect public reforms at the expense of pri- 
vate individuals, But it was not surprising 
that the public mind should be aroused, 
when they found what was tantamount to 
a million sterling awarded in the shape of 
compensation to a few individuals. It 
should not be forgotten that the Act in 
question passed in a very hurried manner. 
It was in that House only one week alto- 
gether. It might be generally supposed, 
too, that the Bill received full consideration 
in the House of Lords ; but such, he un- 
derstood, was not the case. It was stated, 
on good authority, that the compensation 
clauses, as printed in that House, referred 
the settlement of the amount of compensa- 
tion to the Treasury, and not to the Lord 
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Chancellor. The right hon. the Attorney 
General said, that the reason why the Lord 
Chancellor was substituted was, that he 
had the control of the Suitors Fund ; but 
he could assure the House that a refer- 
ence to the Treasury under such cireum- 
stances was not a mere matter of form, 
but that the Treasury offered an efficient 
check both in the framing of such measures 
of compensation, and in the adjudication of 
them. The rule with the Government of 
which he (Mr. Baring) was a Member, was, 
that no compensation clause should be in- 
serted in a Bill without being sent to the 
Treasury, where it was submitted to an of- 
ficer whose previous experience was such 
as peculiarly fitted him for the duty of de- 
termining questions of that description. 
He begged to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether in the present instance 
the usual precaution had been taken—whe- 
ther the eighteen compensation clauses had 
been submitted to the Treasury, sanctioned 
by its authority, and éxamined by its offi- 
cer? Where there were so many clauses, 
it was idle to speak of the responsibility of 
the House. The Treasury were better 


qualified to judge on questions of compen- 
sation than the courts of law; for it was 
daily in the practice of dealing with such 


cases. It was not surprising that the pub- 
lie should look with jealousy at the pro- 
ceedings to which the attention of the 
House had that night been called ; and it 
would surely be satisfactory to the noble 
and learned Lord who held the seals, if an 
opportunity were afforded for inquiry. The 
House would receive a lesson in dealing 
with compensation cases; and it would, he 
thought, be its duty to make some regu- 
lation for future guidance as to the mode 
in which questions of that description 
should be decided. 

Sir J. GRAHAM thought he had 
stated, that after the Act was passed, and 
before compensation was awarded, returns 
were called for as to the emoluments of the 
officers; that those returns were submitted 
to the consideration of Vice Chancellor 
Wigram and Mr. Pemberton Leigh; and 
that, after they were so submitted, the 
compensation was fixed at the lowest 
amount which could be given under the 
Act. What he wished to explain, how- 
ever, was, that he had reason to-~ believe 
the compensation clauses were .printed for 
the use of the House of Lords, though, 
consistently with the privileges of this 
Tlouse, they could not be discussed by 
their Lordships ; and in those compensa- 
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tion clauses, as originally drawn, it was 
provided, under the impression that the 
Suitors Fund might be insufficient, that 
the Consolidated Fund should be made 
answerable for any deficiency. Power was 
given to the Lord Chancellor, as superin- 
tending the Suitors Fund, and to the 
Treasury, as having charge of the publie 
purse, concurrently to award compensation, 
From those clauses, when they came to 
this House, the contingent lien on the 
Consolidated Fund was withdrawn. The 
charge then rested exclusively upon the 
Suitors Fund. The Treasury had, tech- 
nically, no control over the Suitors Fund, 
which was exclusively under the power of 
the Great Seal; and on that ground the 
Treasury had not been called upon to in- 
terfere. 

Mr. C. BULLER regretted that a ques- 
tion of so much importance should have 
been mixed up with an inquiry into a past 
Act, which every body on both sides of the 
House agreed was irremediable. He re- 
gretted it, because it not only connected 
the question with matters of a personal na- 
ture affecting certain parties, but because 
it came forward in the skape of an attack 
upon the Government, and upon the Men- 
ber of the Government who was officially 
responsible for the Bill. He was not called 
upon to defend Lord Lyndhurst; although 
on any proper occasion he should be per- 
fectly willing to discuss his conduct either 
as a Judge or a Minister; but what he 
(Mr. C. Buller) wished to impress upon the 
House was, that in this matter, whatever 
might be Lord Lyndhurst’s official respon- 
sibility, it was not with the real act of the 
noble and learned Lord the House had to 
deal. In this case, Lord Lyndhurst came 
into office at the time these changes were 
contemplated, and he did that which any 
wise and honest Minister would have done 
to put law reform upon the best footing, 
and his conduct placed him beyond the 
possibility of suspicion. Lord Lyndhurst 
found a commission in existence, composed 
of gentlemen, all most interested in the 
subject of law reform, who had done more 
for it than all the Members of that House 
put together, and who had shown the 
greatest earnestness and zeal in that 
cause; and he referred the matter entirely 
to them, using his official power merely to 
give effect to their decision. The names 
of those persons had been mentioned, and 
it was obvious that there was no party 
feeling in the appointment of that commis- 
sion. There was Lord Langdale, who was 
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opposed to the Government in politics; 
then there was Mr. Pemberton Leigh, and 
Vice Chancellor Wigram, who, although 
agreeing with the Government in politics, 
had earned for themselves honours which it 
was to be wished other Members of the 
profession would emulate in reforming pro- 
fessional abuses; and there was Mr. Sutton 
Sharpe, who was as much opposed to the 
present Government as could well be ima- 

ined. Then there was every thing in the 
mode in which this compensation had been 
settled to give that House and the country 
reason to suppose that those who had un- 
dertaken the matter could not be influenced 
by any paltry desire for jobbing, which 
could not be turned to their advantage. 
The acts of men who had shown such an 
earnest desire for law reform should be 
judged fairly, and not as a question in 
which party feeling had any influence. 
But the only question was the amount of 
compensation. It was impossible to fix 
any precise amount of compensation to be 
given to persons whose offices were abo- 
lished. It was purely arbitrary; at any 


rate, no principle had been laid down by 
any authority as of general application to 
regulate all cases of compensation. In such 


a case as the present, it was the duty of 
those entrusted with the duty of fixing 
compensation to see what amount Parlia- 
ment had granted in preceding instances 
of a similar kind. It might be right to 
adopt another principle; but still it was 
wise in a case where there was no princi- 
ple to guide them to see what Parliament 
had done, and no one could be blamed for 
searching into precedents. Now these 
gentlemen had gone through the Acts of 
Parliament, and had found as a general 
rule that the Legislature had never allotted 
less than three-fourths of salary as com- 
pensation on the abolition of offices; in 
some cases more, but hardly ever less. 
These gentlemen, then, could not be blamed 
for taking that as the minimum of compen- 
sation. But the complaint was, that the 
matter had been taken out of the cogni- 
zance of the Treasury, and given over to a 
set of lawyers, who, from a sympathy with 
their brethren, would judge with exceed- 
ing generosity as to the amount of com- 
pensation that ought to be given. He was 
far from denying the existence of this 
amiable weakness on the part of the frater- 
nity to which he had the honour to belong; 
but the gentlemen to whom this task had 
been allotted might be supposed to be in- 
fluenced by another feeling also, because 
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they were the very persons who, braving all 
obloquy, and in spite of the evasions of 
numerous returns that had been ordered, 
had succeeded at last in extracting the 
real amount of the emolument of these 
officers; and in fact had waged a constant 
battle with them. Something, therefore, 
of this feeling, as well as that of profes- 
sional sympathy, might have been sup- 
posed to have actuated them. But was 
the compensation they awarded, in fact, 
more extravagant than the Treasury, in 
the exercise of a similar discretion, had 
given before? Two years before, Lord 
Cottenham had abolished certain offices in 
the Exchequer, and in that case the Act of 
Parliament decided that the compensation 
was not to be less than three-fourths. But 
what did the Treasury do, being at that 
time under the superintendence of his right 
hon. Friend near him (Mr. Baring)? The 
Treasury allotted in every case full seven- 
eighths. But the Treasury did more. It 
made no allowance for bad debts, but cal- 
culated the seven-eighths upon the whole 
amount. Now, the Lord Chancellor had in 
the present case fixed the compensation at 
three-fourths, after deducting the bad debts. 
Would the public then have been gainers 
by trusting a Treasury acting upon their 
former principle, or by trusting the Lord 
Chancellor? By comparing the two sys- 
tems, it would appear that the gain to the 
public by not following the Exchequer plan 
was not less than 68,0007. And where in 
fairness was the inquiry to end? Was it 
to be confined to this class of fees? If 
these old stories of compensation were to 
be raked up, let the case of the Exchequer 
compensation be gone into also, and it 
would be seen that the bargain made by 
Lord Cottenham, and ratified by his right 
hon. Friend, was infinitely more improvi- 
dent than the other. It had been said 
that the extraordinary feature of the pre- 
sent case was the grant for seven years 
after death. What you had to compensate 
these persons for was, the loss of the es- 
tate you had taken away from them; and 
if it were a life estate, let it be life com- 
pensation only; but if the estate were of a 
nature which might be administered by 
executors, compensation must be given for 
an estate lasting beyond life. But it was 
said that the parties had no right to sell 
these offices. What! after the connivance 
of whole generations of legal authorities, 
and of the Legislature? He admitted 
that it was a scandalous abuse that these 
offices should be saleable. But whose 
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scandal was it—the scandal of the men 
who only took advantage of a law in their 
favour, or of those who enacted the law. 
It would be disgraceful to the House were 
it now to do justice to the public at the 
expense of innocent individuals, and as- 
sume the cloak of economy to conceal its 
own disregard of the public interests. In 
the Papers before the House, at p. 64, Mr. 
Mills stated— 

“On the 20th March, 1820, I entered into a 
contract with the Committee of the estate of John 
Gregory Shaddick, a clerk in court (but then re- 
cently found a lunatic), in respect of his business, 
and which contract I earried into effect, on the 
decease of the said John Gregory Shaddick 
(which took place on the 10th of February, 
1823), with his sister and administratrix, and 
with the trustees of that lady’s marriage settle- 
ment.” 

So it was found that a lunatic was quite 
competent to hold this office. Why had 
not hon. Gentlemen, who were now so in- 
dignant at these abuses, brought them for- 
ward before? Why, when a judicial office 
was entrusted to a lunatic, was not the 
scandal exposed ? Why should the Legis- 


lature so long tolerate a system so abomi- 
nable, and then turn round and seek to de- 
prive those who had purchased the office of 
this lunatic of the money they had paid for 


it? It was exceedingly wise to abolish 
those abuses; but they had no right to de- 
prive those persons of that in which, through 
the negligence of the Legislature, they had 
invested their property. As the public was 
to benefit by the reform, the public should 
compensate the suffering individual. The 
hon. Member for Montrose said, the only 
precedent for this was one which had been 
mentioned by his hon. Friend the At- 
torney General — namely, the case of 
the abolition of similar offices in Ire- 
land. The reason that that was the 
precedent on which they relied was, be- 
cause it was the only case of precisely 
similar offices being abolished. It was 
done, he thought, in 1820; and they then 
effected in Ireland the same reform as was 
effected in England now. They then took 
the subject into consideration, and allowed 
all those persons full compensation for the 
right of sale they had in their offices. In 
the case of Ireland, with respect to an 
exactly similar office, twenty years before, 
by Act of Parliament they recognized the 
right of sale in the officers; and would it 
not be justice in England to recognize the 
right of sale, and not deprive those persons 
of all the profits of the money they were 
entitled to receive? The argument used 
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was, that in all those cases of law reform 
there were a great many prejudices and 
vested interests to contend with; and when 
any person came forward with a proposal 
to make a court of justice more rational, 
expeditious, and cheap, he was immedi- 
ately met by a host of persons who knew 
that by reform, without compensation, 
they would be deprived of their livelihood, 
Those were not persons whose opposition 
was to be despised by any person who un- 
dertook to make a reform of the law, for 
they were the persons cognizant with the 
working of the law, and having them on 
his side, the work of law reform was com- 
paratively easy ; but having them opposed 
to him, the work of law reform was im- 
practicable. Let them look to the im- 
portance of doing away with those abuses, 
and they would perceive it was their in- 
terest to hold out to all holders of those 
offices that they personally should not be 
the scapegoats of their reforming policy. 
They would hold out to them that they 
should not be losers by the change, which 
was to be a great source of gain to thie pub- 
lic. It was said that suck an extravagant 
rate of compensation as this disgusted the 
public with law reform, and was actually a 
burden to the public. It was said that 
the fees were increased; but that was di- 
rectly contrary to the truth. The fees— 
with compensation and all—were never the 
same amount as they were before. In the 
first year they were 7501. less—a small 
amount no doubt; but had they gone on 
increasing ? No, they had gone on di- 
minishing ever since. He had not been 
exactly able to make out the amount; but 
it appeared from one of the calculations he 
had seen that there had been from 15,0001. 
to 24,0001. of actual diminution. It was 
said that particular fees had been raised. 
No doubt they had, for the convenience of 
the court and of the officers ; and one of 
the abominations of this fee system was the 
great number of fee-takers employed, over 
whom the public had no control. If they 
did raise the money from the public through 
fees, it was good policy to collect those 
fees as largely as possible in particular 
offices, and not scatter them through a 
number of offices. In that way particular 
fees were raised; but what was the working 
of iton the whole? Had the suitors to 
pay more fees than they previously did? 
No, they had to pay less than they did; 
and by the deaths of those persons, and 
other changes, the whole amount of fees 
would go on diminishing. There was one 
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point raised, as to the impropriety of taking 
three years’ average. It was said that 
they might have gained more by diffusing 
it over a larger space; but would that have 
done justice ? No doubt if they had taken 
a larger number of years, in which the 
returns were less, the fees would be less 
also; but when they took away a man’s 
estate, whether was it fairer to take it at 
what it had been worth for the last ten 
years, or to take it at what it was worth 
at the time when it was taken away? It 
was fair to take it at what it was worth at 
the time when it was taken away, particu- 
larly when, in consequence of the increase 
of business in the Court of Chancery, those 
fees were increasing; and if they were let 
to go on, those persons’ incomes, instead 
of diminishing, would be increasing. An- 
other question had been raised as to the 
legality of those fees. It was said that 
they were not strictly legal, and might be 
resisted ; but the right hon. Baronet had 
disposed of that objection ; whether these 
fees were legal or illegal, they had the 
sanction of the highest authorities to whom 
the public looked as expositors of the law. 
On what, he asked, could men believe that 
they had a better title for the receipt of 
those fees, than in the table of fees origin- 
ally allowed by Lord Hardwicke, and put 
into its present shape by Lord Erskine ? 
It should be recollected that every Bill of 
costs (in which those fees were charged) 
was taxed; and in any suit in the Court of 
Chancery the parties might have brought 
the question before the public and the 
court. Let them understand the matter— 
aman in an office in the Court of Chan- 
cery charged a person in a suit in that 
court certain fees; and his learned Friend 
said those fees were illegal. But if all 
those fees were illegal, how came it that, 
since the time of Lord Hardwicke, no ob- 
stinate litigant in the Court of Chancery 
had turned round on his solicitor, and 
said, ‘‘ You paid a fee that you had no 
right to pay. I will bring this matter be- 
fore the Chancellor, and see if this fee was 
legally paid or not?’’ The thing was 
never done, and the sanction of law was 
given to those fees in a way as decisive for 
the public, and every person interested in 
the course of justice, as if it were embodied 
inan Act of Parliament. And in fact, as 
he was reminded by an hon. Member, the 
party who did not pay those fees was sub- 
ject to attachment. No blame, he con- 
ceived, attached to the persons on whom, 
if they instituted this inquiry, it would 
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undoubtedly fall. He was sure it would 
lead to no other practical result, for he 
was perfectly certain that the opinion 
must be shared in by very few, that 
that House could feel itself justified in 
falling back on the Act of 1842, and by 
repealing that Act deprive those people of 
the compensation awarded to them under 
that Act. He (Mr. C. Buller) regretted 
that this subject had been included in the 
Motion of his hon. Friend, because it had 
prevented his hon. Friend’s Motion from 
being attended with that success which 
would have followed it, if he brought the 
attention of the House to bear undividedly 
on the subject of the monstrous abuses that 
prevailed on the subject of fees in their 
courts of law and equity. He had heard 
with delight the assurance given by the 
right hon. Baronet, that if this Motion were 
merely one for an inquiry into the fees in 
all the courts, he would be disposed to 
sanction the fullest inquiry into all the 
abuses of that system. As to the subject 
of fee-taking in this country, he (Mr. C. 
Buller) conceived that the principle acted 
upon was most opposed to justice. Was 
the man who had the misfortune to become 
involved in litigation in a court, the process 
in which was so cumbersome as that in the 
courts of common law and equity, to be 
subjected to all the expenses of those fees ? 
Was that man, so involved in litigation, 
whose character or estate was in peril from 
the decision of the court, to be the object 
of their special taxation? Was the sufferer 
to bear the whole expense of the adminis- 
tration of justice, not for the behoof of 
the litigant himself alone, but for the public 
at large? It was a monster iniquity, and 
one which should not have been left to him 
to denounce in the year 1846. It was an 
abuse that required reform, and the reform 
they should have was, to strip litigation of 
all but the necessary expenses, and to 
carry on the administration entirely at the 
expense of the State. But there were 
other great objections besides the general 
iniquity of assessing fees on litigants in 
their courts of justice, which the House, 
he trusted, would excuse him for detaining 
them a few minutes in pointing out. Great 
evil resulted from the manner in which 
those fees were collected, and he would 
show how those fees were collected in the 
courts of law and equity. He found that 
in the Court of Chancery fees were returned 
to the amount of 153,554/. per annum. 
Now about one hundred persons were en- 
trusted with taking those fees. There was 
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no check upon them, except in the Court 
of Chancery alone ; and in that court there 
was no mode of checking them, but to 
trust entirely to the oath they had taken, 
and their own honour. In the courts of 
law it was still worse; there was there 
150,0001. raised in fees, and the fee-takers 
amounted to one hundred, but those persons 
had not even the check of an oath upon 
them. They took the money that was 
brought to them, and could return what 
they chose, for there was no check upon 
them. A sum of 300,000/. yearly was 
returned as levied in the shape of fees in 
the courts of equity and law; and who could 
know how much more was levied with 
reference to which there was no return at 
all? He (Mr. C. Buller) did not want to 
make an accusation that might bear on any 
individual, but there was an impression 
amongst persons conversant with the courts, 
that the facilities for abuses in those parti- 
culars had been abused, and that there had 
been cases in which persons taking those 
fees had returned to the courts only a pro- 
portion of what they received. But whether 
that accusation were just or not, it was a 
scandal to this country that there should 
exist opportunities for abusing, which left 


their public officers and courts of justice 


open to those attacks. It was not on the 
fee-takers themselves this system was cal- 
culated to exercise a corrupting influence. 
They were paid those small sums through 
means over which the solicitor had no effi- 
cient check; and whether an opportunity 
was given for fraud in paying those small 
sums jt was impossible to say. On that 
account also it was desirable that they 
should do away with this system altogether. 
He did not know any argument that could 
be used in support of this fee system. So 
long as the fee went into the pocket of the 
officer as a kind of wages for the work 
done, it might serve as a fillip to him to do 
the work; but he thought they had done 
rightly in doing away with that custom; 
but when they had done so they left not a 
shadow of pretence to take these fees from 
the litigants, and they were bound by every 
principle of policy to come to the consi- 
deration of the subject, with the intention 
as soon as possible to do away with the 
entire system of taking fees in a court of 
justice from the parties who were litigants. 
Having the misfortune to differ from his 
Friends on that side of the House on the 
proposition which had been brought for- 
ward, he deemed it just to the persons 
interested to bear his testimony with refer- 
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ence to them, and he trusted that was the 
last time they should hear of the subject 
in the House. But with regard to the 
other more important inquiry which was 
involved in the first part of the Motion of 
his hon. Friend, and with respect to which 
the Government had given such a satisfae- 
tory pledge, he trusted that was only the 
first time they should hear it entered upon 
by both sides of the House. He was of 
opinion that, setting aside all personal con- 
siderations and party attacks, they should 
put an end to this evil and pernicious 
system, and to an abuse which should not 
have been allowed to exist so long. 

Mr. ESCOTT would preface the few 
remarks he had to make by saying, that 
he had listened to the debate with the 
greatest possible satisfaction, for this rea- 
son—a great abuse must now be reformed. 
First of all, he congratulated his hon. 
and learned Friend opposite (Mr. Watson) 
at having achieved that night one of the 
greatest victories that ever fell to the lot 
of a Member of Parliament to achieve, by 
obtaining from the Secretary of State 
and the House of Commons a full and 
free admission that with respect to the 
abominable practice that now existed, of 
extortion in the courts of justice, the 
House would not resist the Motion for » 
Committee, with full powers to enter into 
a full and satisfactory inquiry; which in- 
quiry would lead to a full and satisfac- 
tory remedy for this long neglected griev- 
ance. This question was of such immense 
public importance, that he wished nothing 
of a personal nature should be in any way 
mixed up with it. But let not his hon. 
Friend suppose that if he felt the Lord 
Chancellor of England—however much he 
might respect his character and acquire- 
ments, and his great labours, for the bene- 
fit of the country—had been guilty of any- 
thing like a dereliction of duty on the pre- 
sent occasion, he should object to intro- 
ducing his conduct into the inquiry. He 
feared that by mixing up an individual in- 
stance with a general inquiry, they would 
rather mar than promote the great object 
they had in view. He had listened to the 
speech of the Attorney General, and, to- 
tally and entirely as he differed with most 
of the arguments and principles which he 
advanced, there was one thing he thought 
he had proved, namely, that the Lord 
Chancellor only acted under the letter of 
the Statute Law. They could not enter into 
inquiry how that Act of Parliament. had 
passed through the two Houses ; and if the 
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hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Liskeard chose to charge him with 
neglect of duty in not inquiring into it at 
the time, he admitted that he was open 
to the charge, and they were all open to 
the charge ; but it was a most monstrous 
argument to advance, that, because Parlia- 
ment a few years since had given a power, 
the execution of which was now acknow- 
ledged to be unjust, therefore they were 
not to inquire into the expediency of that 
Act under which the injustice was com- 
mitted. Did the hon. Member think they 
should not repeal that Act of Parliament? 
He knew they could repeal it. He had 
not proved that it ought not to be repealed. 
The questions to the consideration of which 
Parliament should apply itself, and to the 
solution of which he trusted that the ap- 
pointment of the proposed Committee would 
tend, were these—how the abominable 
practice of trafficking in fees might be put 
an end to at once and for ever, and what 
principle should be adopted on which to 
regulate compensation for the future. It 
had been most satisfactorily proved in the 
course of the present debate, that the du- 
ties in consideration for which compensa- 
tion was given under the Act of 1842 were 


not legal duties; and. it was quite time 
that a system should be put an end to, 
concerning which he would not hesitate to 
say that it was against common sense and 


common law. But it had been said the 
compensation was due, because the offices 
were sold. If ever there was an abuse 
which outraged decency, and cried aloud 
for correction, it was that of buying and 
selling offices in courts of justice. It 
was within the knowledge of many Gentle- 
men on the Northern Cireuit, and perhaps, 
too, of many Gentlemen having seats in 
that House, that one of these offices, not 
very long ago, was sold (with a provision 
very possibly in the contract, securing 
compensation in the event of its being 
done away with); and it was also a noto- 
rious fact, that one of the Judges went cir- 
cuit long after his age had disqualified 
him, for the purpose of having the rever- 
sion of a lucrative office to give to hia 
near relative. It would not do, therefore, 
to advocate the continuance of this gross 
and disgraceful abuse on the ground that 
it was sanctioned by the authority of 
Judges and eminent lawyers. The sys- 
tem was essentially a vicious one, and 
ought to be corrected. It could never 
again be said that these officers were re- 
quired, and that the interests of the public 
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created the necessity for them. Were it 
necessary, he could call witness after witness 
to show that these officers were nuisances, 
rather than anything else. Why, how else 
was it proved that a lunatic had done 
the duties? It was no argument against 
such a Motion as the present, to say, that 
by the Act of 1842 compensation had been 
awarded to these persons. What he com- 
plained of was, that the fact was so; and 
the reason why he advocated the present 
Motion was, because he hoped and believed 
that it would have the effect of procuring 
a repeal of the Statute in question. There 
were other statutes which must be repealed. 
There was an Act of Parliament in exist- 
ence, passed at the instance and through the 
influence of the Judges, authorizing the 
payment, not directly, but indirectly, of fees 
which, in point of fact, were without foun- 
dation either in law or justice; and the 
sooner that such a system was done away 
with the better for the country. He main- 
tained that unjust fees were illegal, no mat- 
ter what might be said to the contrary; and 
he thought that the fact was sufficiently 
attested by the circumstance that the offi- 
cers had themselves submitted to reduc- 
tions in those fees. If their demands were 
strictly legal, why should they have con- 
sented to any reductions? Their having 
done so proved that their exactions were 
exorbitant, and therefore illegal. The right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department had objected that 
it would be & ‘“‘novel”’ proceeding to de- 
prive these officers of the compensation 
which they were accustomed to look 
for; but neither was that an argument 
against the Motion. It was only by the 
institution of ‘‘ novel proceedings,” that 
any abuses could be abolished, and that a 
sounder, healthier, and more rational state 
of things could be established. If that 
House had for years slumbered over great 
abuses, that was only an additional reason 
why they should now exert themselves 
with renewed energy for the abolition of a 
disgraceful system, which was a disgrace 
to the courts of justice in this country, and 
a stain (he could not help saying) on the 
ermine of the Judges who sat upon the 
bench of justice and tolerated this oppres- 
sion of the suitors. 

Mr. R. YORKE, being of opinion that 
the matter now under discussion was one 
well worthy of the most serious consider- 
ation of the Legislature, would most cheer- 
fully support the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kinsale. The Act of 1842 had 
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passed through very thin Houses, the num- 
ber of Members present ranging only from 
27 to 50; and he all along regarded it as 
a bad and suspicious measure. He hoped 
that the Members of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, who had had the courage to 
abandon bad plans and principles on other 
subjects, would not hesitate to change their 
policy on the present question. 

Mr. ROMILLY was anxious that the 
Motion should be modified in such a man- 
ner, as to comprise an inquiry into the 
mode in which the various officers in the 
Court of Chancery collected their fees. 
He very much feared that the present 
system was a very irresponsible one, 
and that there was no species of check 
or means of ascertaining the extent of 
fees actually collected, and the precise 
amount that was paid over to the fee 
fee fund. Information on this point, how- 
ever, was most desirable. He would sup- 
port the present Motion, but wished to have 
it expressly understood, that he did not 
support it in the hope or the desire of pro- 
curing a repeal of the Act of Parliament 
under which compensation was awarded to 
the present officers. He thought that 
nothing could be more impolitic or unjust 
than that at the expiration of five years, 
during which the present system had 
existed, and after Government enjoyed the 
advantages which accrued from the cireum- 
stance of inducing men to give their ser- 
vices on the understanding that compen- 
sation would be given—nothing, he re- 
peated, could be more unjust than that 
after all this, an inquiry should be insti- 
tuted with a view to taking away the com- 
pensation which had been deliberately 
given. At the same time, however, he 
was strongly of opinion that the compen- 
sation awardcd was excessive, and the rea- 
son why he would support the Motion was, 
that he thought it was highly desirable 
that a better state of things should be es- 
tablished prospectively, and that the evil 
should be avoided of giving a similar seale 
of compensation on future occasions. The 
fact was, that before the passing of the 
Act of 1842 the officers concealed, for a 
series of years, the actual amount of fees 
received, under the idea that the Chancel- 
lor might have reduced them had he known 
of it ; and thus the House was misled, and 
a higher rate of compensation was given 
than circumstances should have warranted. 
Ilis reason for supporting the Motion was, 
that he was desirous to obviate the recur- 
rence of similar evils for the future. 
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Sir J. HANMER said, that as it had 
been intimated that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had no objection to grant an inquiry, 
he was anxious to learn from the right hon, 
Baronet the Secretary of State, whether 
it were the intention of the Government to 
take this matter seriously in hand, and to 
bring forward, at a future period, a sub- 
stantive measure respecting it ; or whether 
they would merely trust to the chapter of 
accidents, and, resting content with the 
appointment of a Committee, take no fur. 
ther step until some Member might again 
call attention to it ? 

Sir R. PEEL had no hesitation in giy- 
ing an assurance to his hon. Friend that it 
was the wish of the Government that 
there should be a full and efficient in- 
quiry as to the mode in which the officers 
of the courts of justice were paid by fees, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the facts of 
the case, and for the purpose of establish- 
ing effectual checks against abuse for the 
future. The providing against future 
abuses was the matter in which the House 
was chiefly concerned. When he filled the 
office of Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, he felt the difficulty of dealing with 
the compensations to the holders of judicial 
and other offices which it was deemed ex- 
pedient to abolish. From the first hour of 
his entering upon that office, and even 
when he was Secretary for Ireland, he felt 
impressed with the importance of this sub- 
ject, and that it was wise to get rid of fees 
by compensating the holders of office on 
abolishing them; but still there were great 
difficulties on the subject. He felt during 
the whole course of his experience that it 
was impossible to effect any important re- 
form as regarded such offices, unless they 
acted liberally towards those who had 
vested rights in them. He found that they 
could not make any progress without doing 
so. It often happened that from the per- 
sons holding these offices they obtained the 
most important information respecting 
them, which they never would have ac- 
quired if these parties were impressed with 
the belief that the Government would not 
act liberally towards them if the offices 
were abolished. Government, therefore, 
had always shown an anxiety to act libe- 
rally when they proceeded to remove such 
abuses. The principle of giving to officers 
of courts of justice and to the holders of 
other vested offices such enormous amounts 
of fees as they would not for a moment 
think of giving to the highest officers of 
the State—which they would not give to 
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theSpeaker, nor to a Minister of the Crown, 
nor toa Judge—was a state of things which 
should not be allowed. He did not hesi- 
tate to say that one of the greatest abuses 
which existed was the amount of emolu- 
ment obtained by subordinate officers in 
the shape of fees which were paid by 
suitors for justice. He did not agree with 
the hon. and learned Member for Liskeard, 
that the total amount of the expense of 
litigation should be borne by the country; 
for if that principle was adopted it would 
give the greatest encouragement to the 
spirit of litigation, if parties had to pay no 
charge but that for their own counsel. 
He was not prepared to acquiesce in 
the doctrine that the whole expense should 
be defrayed by the public, for if this was 
done he should quite despair of the Trea- 
sury. It would be impossible to get a 
sufficient income for such a purpose. He 
was not only prepared to assent to a re- 
vision of the fees of such offices, but to re- 
sist the future increase of abuses which 
might arise in the lapse of time by the fees 
increasing far beyond what was intended 
when the office was established. He thought 
some effectual check was necessary for this 
purpose, and therefore it would be de- 
sirable to institute inquiries; and he was 
ready to acquiesce in any Motion for this 
purpose ; and as the matter had originated 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman, it 
perhaps could not be placed in better hands 
than his own. If the hon. and learned 
Member would take the matter in hand, he 
would not hesitate to give him every as- 
sistance; but he could not acquiesce in the 
justice of instituting inquiries into trans- 
actions which had passed so long ago. He 
did not think that any charge should be 
brought against the Lord Chancellor, who, 
through the whole of this matter, had acted 
in accordance with the expressed opinion 
of the House. If the Act of Parliament 
under which he acted was defective, it was 
the fault of that and the other House. A 
most important opinion had been expressed 
in that House with respect to compensa- 
tion to these officers in the year 1840. Mr. 
Pemberton Leigh then stated many most 
important facts on this subject, to which 
he should direct the attention of the House. 
He stated that the number of causes in 
Chancery in the years 1839 and 1840 was 
nearly the same as it was fifty years pre- 
viously, and that the real amount of busi- 
ness in the Court of Chancery had not in- 
creased during that period. Looking to 
the enormous increase of real property 
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during that period, it was impossible that 
there must not have arisen a greatly in- 
creased number of cases for litigation. 
Whence then did the cause arise that there 
was no increase in the amount of business 
in Chancery ? Mr. Pemberton Leigh said— 
and he told the truth—that it was all very 
well for a rich man to institute a suit in 
Chancery, but that it was out of all ques- 
tion for a poor man to doso. There had 
been no increase in the business of the 
court, in consequence of the expense of 
proceeding, and parties would rather sus- 
tain a loss than commence litigation in 
Chancery, which they regarded as a great 
calamity ; and Mr. Pamberton Leigh said 
that a great proportion of this expense 
arose from the amount of fees and emolu- 
ments paid to subordinate officers of the 
court. He said that one such officer received 
10,0007. a year, another 9,000]. and 
another 8,0001.; and the first, after making 
every deduction on account of the expense 
of his office, could not clear less than 
7,000/., a sum greater than that paid to 
the Speaker of that House, to a Secretary 
of State, or as a retiring pension to the 
Lord Chancellor. His hon. Friend Mr. 
Leigh then said that such great abuses re- 
quired an immediate remedy. The House, 
therefore, was perfectly cognizant of the 
transaction; and to remedy the future they 
were told the only way was to make a li- 
beral compensation to the holders of those 
offices. No doubt large sums were given 
in the shape of compensation ; but do not 
lavish all abuse against a system of com- 
pensation which had repeatedly received 
the sanction of that House on the abolition 
of offices that were bought and sold. In 
1836 the House directly recognised the 
legality of selling such offices. He was 
speaking of the offices of the Six Clerks in 
Ireland. It was on record in an Act of 
Parliament that provision was made for 
compensation on a change in them. The 
clause in the Act to which he alluded stated 
that in the 4th and 5th year of his present 
Majesty an Act was passed for the better 
administration of justice in the Court of 
Chancery in Ireland, and that that Act be 
further amended, as it was reasonable and 
just that the Six Clerks who had purchased 
and were entitled to sell their offices should 
receive for every deprivation or loss of in- 
come accruing from this amendment of the 
law full and ample compensation. It was 
clear, therefore, in this case, that the 
House recognised the principle that in a 
change or abolition of such an office ade- 
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quate compensation out of the public funds 
should be made. How could his noble 
Friend hope to succeed in his reform if he 
did not act on the precedent which had 
been set in that House, for it was clear 
that by their former proceedings the sale 
of these offices had been sanctioned. This, 
be it remembered, also took place under a 
Lord Chancellor of the highest reputation 
—he alluded to Lord Plunkett. Let them 
effectually put an end to the sale of these 
offices for the future, and give the officers 
performing the duties reasonable allowances 
for the services done ; but care should be 
taken that they should be only effective offi- 
cers, and let them take care to ensure a pe- 
riodical inquiry from time to time into the 
amount paid; and in every case where the 
fees appeared to be extravagant, let them, on 
the part of the public, provide a remedy. 
He wished this to be done in every case. For 
instance, there had been an enormous in- 
crease in the amount of private business be- 
fore Parliament—an increase which could 
never have been contemplated; of course a 
number of fees were paid for this business. 
It was desirable to see what was the amount 
of those fees received by officers of the 
Court of Chancery, or other places; for 


this department of business; and care 
should be taken that these should be re- 


vised from time to time. So much on this 
part of the subject—for no one felt more 
strongly impressed with the importance of 
inquiry than himself. He thought it was 
a scandal, when they abolished civil sine- 
cures, that they closed their eyes to much 
greater sinecures held by persons of com- 
paratively no station. They escaped at- 
tention because they were held by persons 
who had no claim to consideration. If they 
had been held by Judges, or by the clerks 
at the Table of that House, they would 
have excited attention, and these abuses 
would have ceased to exist with civil sine- 
cures. In resisting the Motion as to in- 
quiry into the past, he agreed with the 
hon. and learned Member for Bridport, 
that now they could not take away from 
those gentlemen this compensation. The 
hon. and learned Member said he thought 
it was impossible, after the lapse of five 
years, and after the proceedings that had 
taken place under the Act of Parliament, 
to do so, and, indeed, that it would be a 
reflection on the justice of Parliament to 
attempt such a thing. If that was the 
opinion of the hon. and learned Member, 
then surely inquiry was superfluous, and 
all that was requisite was, that they should 
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provide a remedy for the future to prevent 
such abuses. He begged also the House 
to recollect, that the Lord Chancellor had 
given under this Act, in every case, the 
minimum of compensation. The Act stated, 
that he should not grant less than three- 
fourths of the annual value or emoluments 
of the office to be abolished; but he might 
give more. But the Lord Chancellor had 
resisted all temptation to do so, and in 
every case had given the minimum of al- 
lowance sanctioned by Parliament. What 
more could he do? His noble and learned 
Friend was not to blame in any of these 
eases. The Act of Parliament might cer- 
tainly have passed rapidly, as they had 
been told ; but this arose from the cireum- 
stance that it received no opposition from 
the persons holding the offices to be abo- 
lished, who were satisfied with the liberality 
of the compensation proposed to them. 
He might say, with respect to all Acts of 
Parliament dealing with vested interests, 
that when parties did not feel themselves 
injured by them, they passed rapidly 
through. His noble Friend had taken 
every precaution, and adopted every proper 
proceeding with regard to the scale of re- 
tiring allowance ; and any Motion in any 
way invidious to his noble and learned 
Friend would be most unjust. For the 
future, however, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, he was prepared to promise his 
cordial support to any inquiry into the 
subject. 

The House divided :—Ayes 65; Noes 
80: Majority 15. 
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Hervey, Lord A. 
Hodgson, F. 

Hope, Sir J. 


House adjourned. 
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Hudson, G. 
James, Sir W. C. 
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Jocelyn, Visct. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kelly, Sir F, 
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Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
McGeachy, F, A. 
M‘Neill, D. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Martin, C. W, 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Neeld, J. 

Neville, R. 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Polhill, F. 
Richards, R. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Seymour, Sir H. B. 
Smith, A. 

Smythe, hon. G. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Spooner, R. 
Stuart, H, 

Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trotter, J 
Villiers, Visct. 
Walpole, S. H. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Wood, Col. T. 


TELLERS. 
Young, J. 
Baring, H. 
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Minutes.) Pusirc Bitis. —3* and passed. 


(Scotland). 


Burghs 


Petitions PRESENTED. By the Duke of Cambridge, and 
several other noble Lords, from several places, against the 
Charitable Trusts Bill —From Poor Law Officers of 
Tewkesbury Union, praying that Provision may be made 
for the Superannuation of all Poor Law Officers.—By the 
Earl of Ripon, from Bradford, and several other places, 
for the Better Observance of, and for the Prevention of 
the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on, the Sabbath.—From 
Ardudwy, and several other places, against the proposed 
Union of St. Asaph and Bangor, but in favour of the 
Appointment of a Bishop to the See of Manchester.— 
By the Bishop of St. David’s, from Mayor, Aldermen, 
Burgesses, and Inhabitants of Carmarthen, that Means 
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may be provided for Extending Education to the Poorer 
Classes in Wales.—By the Earl of Devon, from Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Burgesses of Exeter, praying that Means 
may be adopted for the Employment and Reformation of 
Discharged Prisoners, 


Sattara. 


RAJAH OF SATTARA. 


Lorp BEAUMONT presented a petition 
from the Vakeel of the Rajah of Sattara, 
praying for inquiry into the circumstances 
under which that Sovereign had been de- 
posed and deprived of his liberty. He would 
not state any more on that occasion than this 
—that from 1818 to 1839, the Rajah was 
considered a loyal subject, and stricly 
maintained his engagements with the East 
India Company. Shortly after the last of 
these years a charge of conspiracy was 
brought against him by the Supreme Court 
of Bengal; but the accusations against him 
had never been proved, though he had re- 
peatedly sought to be put on his trial with 
respect to them. With regard to another 
charge, he was treated in the same way; 
but instead of being allowed the trial which 
he courted, in order that he might prove his 
innocence, he was carried off in the dead of 
the night and committed to prison, where 
he was at present confined. The whole of 
his personal property had been since se- 
cured. He also presented another petition 
from a servant of the Rajah, declaring 
that his master had always been a loyal 
subject, and that he himself had been 
placed over a powder magazine, and im- 
prisoned, before he consented to sign a pa- 
per, containing charges against the Rajah. 

The Eart of RIPON had no particular 
answer to the observations of the noble 
Lord (Beaumont), and all he could say upon 
the subject was, that it had been fully con- 
sidered in the Session of last year. It had 
been maturely considered by the Governor 
of Bombay, and been minutely examined 
by the Governor General in Council, and 
had received every attention from the late 
President of the Board of Control (Sir 
John Cam Hobhouse), who had gone most 
fully into the question; and it had after- 
wards been most maturely discussed by 
the Court of Proprietors of the East India 
Company; in fact, this subject had been 
under discussion at least sixteen or seven- 
teen times; and the original decision had 
in every case been confirmed. With re- 
spect to the jewels of which the noble Lord 
spoke, they were not the private property 
of the Rajah, and had been, as the pro- 
perty of the State, handed over to the 
successor of the Government, with the ex- 
ception of jewels, worth about two lacs of 
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rupees, which the Rajah had retained for 
his own private use. With respect to the 
purport of the second petition, which com- 
plained that insufficient evidence had been 
adduced against him, this was the first time 
that any such allegation had been made. 
He, himself, was not responsible for what- 
ever had occurred, for the circumstances 
took place before he had anything to do 
with the office he now held, or, indeed, be- 
fore the present Government came into 
power at all. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, if their Lord- 
ships wished to have all the case before 
them, it would be necessary for them, in 
order to come to a right decision, to read 
the able and elaborate Report of Sir R. 
Grant, the late Governor of Bombay ; from 
the perusal of that document he (Lord 
Brougham) came to the conclusion that the 
decision was just. 

Lorp BEAUMONT : The statement on 
which he laid particular stress was—with- 
out saying whether the Rajah was guilty 
or not—that it was considered he had not 
had a fair trial, from the manner in which 
it was conducted. 

Petition read and ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


Railway 


House adjourned. 
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Friday, May 8, 1846. 


Mrinvutes.] Pustic Britts.—2°- Viscount Hardinge’s An- 

nuity; Lord Gough’s Annuity. 
Reported. Corn Importation. 
5° and passed. Election Notices (Ireland). 

Pgririons PRESENTED. By Mr. Forbes, from Commis- 
sioners of Supply for the County of Stirling, against the 
Joint Stock Banks (Scotland and Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. 
James, from Ratepayers of Middlesceugh, Braithwaite, 
and Culgaith, for Repeal or Alteration of the Lunatic 
Asylums and Pauper Lunatics Act.—By Mr. Acland, from 
Members of the Board of Guardians of Wellington Union, 
respecting the Examination of Overseers’ Accounts.—By 
Sir John Rae Reid, from Officers connected with the Ad- 
ministration of the Poor Laws, in the Dover Union, for a 
Superannuation Fund to Poor Law Officers.—By Mr. 
James, and Captain Pechell, from Greenwich and Bright- 
helmstone, for Alteration of the Poor Removal Bill.— 
From Mayor, Aldermen, and Cc il of the B h 
of Newport, in favour of the Salmon Fisheries Bill.—By 
Mr. Home Drummond, from several places, against the 
Turnpike Roads (Scotland) Bill. —By Mr. Christie, from 
Mary Anne Tyler, of Wymswold, for Inquiry.—By Vis- 
count Villiers, from Guardians of the Poor of the Banbury 
Union, for the Adoption of a Measure making Vaccination 
compulsory.—By several hon. Members, from various 
places, complaining of Refusal to grant Sites for Churches 
to the Free Church of Scotland.—By several hon. Mem- 
bers, from various places, for Better Observance of the 
Lord’s Day.—By several hon. Members, from a number 
of places, against the Union of St. Asaph and Bangor Dio- 
ceses.—-By Mr. Hawes, from several Building Societies, 
for Alteration of Benefit Building Socicties Act. —By Mr. 
Bankes, and Mr. Fuller, from Guardians of Wimborne, 
Cranborne, and Newhaven Unions, for rating Owners in 
lieu of Occupiers of Tenements,—By Mr. Beckett Deni- 
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son, from Doncaster, respecting the Reformation of Dis. 

charged Prisoners. 

RAILWAY LEGISLATION. 

Mr. HUDSON * rose, pursuant to the 
Notice he had given, for the purpose of 
moving that the following Clause should 
be inserted in all Railway Bills of the pre- 
sent Session, by which new companies are 
to be incorporated :— 

“ And be it enacted, that the directors shall, 
within three months of the passing of this Act, 
cause the names and additions of all the several 
corporations and persons entitled to shares in the 
company, to be entered in the ‘ Register of Share- 
holders,’ directed to be kept by ‘the Companies 
Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845;’ and the said 
directors shall cause an extraordinary meeting of 
the shareholders in the company to be called with- 
in six months from the passing of this Act, for 
the purpose of considering and determining whe- 
ther the company shall proceed in the execution 
of the powers of this Act, or whether such com- 
pany shall be forthwith dissolved ; and it shall be 
lawful for such meeting so called, at which three- 
fifths at least of such shareholders shall be present, 
either personally or by proxy, to determine either 
that the company shall proceed in the execution 
of the powers of this Act, or that the company 
shall be forthwith dissolved ; provided that before 
such meeting be called, it shall not be lawful for 
the company or the directors to put in force any 
of the powers of this Act relative to the taking or 
using of land ; and in case such meeting so called 
shall determine that the company be forthwith 
dissolved, the company shall be thereupon forth- 
with dissolved accordingly, except for the purpose 
of winding up the affairs thereof as hereinafter 
mentioned ; and thenceforth all the powers of this 
Act with relation to the taking or using of land, 
or otherwise, shall absolutely cease and determine, 
anything herein contained to the contrary not- 
withstanding (subject, and without prejudice to all 
existing debts, liabilities, or agreements contract- 
ed or entered into by the company, and subject to 
the provisions hereinafter contained); and the 
directors, after full payment and satisfaction, in 
the first instance, of all the debts, liabilities, and 
agreements contracted or entered into by the 
company, and of such compensation as hereby 
provided, shall divide the residue or surplus of the 
moneys and effects of or belonging to the said 
company, rateably among the shareholders in the 
said company in proportion to their respective in- 
terests therein ; provided, nevertheless, that the 
company shall make full compensation to all 
owners, lessees, and occupiers of land and others, 
in the same manner as is herein provided in cases 
of compensation for land required for the purposes 
of this Act, for all loss, damage, cost, charges, 
and expenses which they may respectively have 
sustained or been put unto in consequence of the 
proceedings of the company in obtaining this Act, 
or under any of the powers thereof; the amount 
to be ascertained, in case of dispute, by the verdict 





* By error this Speech and Motion of Mr. Iud- 
son was inserted in the report of April 30 (vol. 
Ixxxv. p. 1326), instead of a short speech on the 
subject of “ Ramway Lasourers,” which will be 
found in the Appendix at the end of the present 
Volume. 
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of a jury, or by reference to arbitration, as herein 
provided in other cases of disputed compensation; 
and all corporations and persons to or with whom 
such debts, liabilities, or agreements shall have 
been contracted, or entered into, or who shall be 
entitled to any such compensation as aforesaid, 
shall, notwithstanding the determination of such 
meeting, have such and the same rights and reme- 
dies against the said company for the recovery and 
enforcement thereof respectively, as they would 
have had if no such meeting had taken place, and 
as if the company had continued to exist: And be 
it further enacted, that if the directors shall not 
within four months from the passing of this Act 
cause due notice of such extraordinary meeting to 
be given, it shall be lawful for any six or more of 
the persons entitled to shares in the said under- 
taking, holding in the whole shares or stock to the 
amount of at least 5,000/. to call such meeting by 
notice, signed by such shareholders, and published 
in the manner required by this Act with regard to 
extraordinary meetings of the company ; and the 
proceedings of the meeting so called by such 
shareholders, at which three-fifths at least of the 
shareholders shall be present either personally or 
by proxy, shall be as valid, and shall have the 
seme force and effect, as if such meeting had been 
duly called by the directors ; and for the purpose 
of winding up the affairs of the said company, in 
ease such meeting shall determine on the dissolu- 
tion thereof, it shall be lawful for such meeting to 
appoint a committee, consisting of such number of 
persons as they shall think fit, being shareholders 
in the company ; and the directors shall forthwith 
transfer to such committee all documents, books, 
papers, and accounts of or belonging to the com- 
pany, and shall also transfer to such committee 
all moneys, securities for moneys, and other ef- 
fects and property of, or belonging to the com- 
pany ; and such committee, or the survivors or 
survivor thereof, shall forthwith proceed to wind 
up the affairs of the company, and shall, in the 
first place, convert into money such of the effects 
as shall not consist of money, and pay and dis- 
charge all the debts, contracts, and liabilities of 
the company, and subject thereto, and to the ne- 
cessary expenses of such committee in the execu- 
tion of their powers, the surplus of the said 
moneys shall be forthwith divided by such com- 
mittee rateably amongst the shareholders in the 
company in proportion to their respective interests 
therein ; and in the event of the directors refusing 
or neglecting to transfer to any such committee 
the documents, books, papers, and accounts, 
moneys, and other property and effects of the 
company, within ten days after demand, in writ- 
ing, signed by such committee, or the survivors 
or survivor of them, and delivered to any one of 
such directors, or left at his last or usual place of 
abode, it shall be lawful for such committee, or 
the survivors or survivor of them, to pass a reso- 
lution that such company is desirous to wind 
up its affairs ; and upon a copy of such resolution, 
signed by any one or more of such committee, 
being filed in the office of the Lord Chancellor’s 
Seeretary of Bankrupts, every such company shall 
be deemed to have committed an act of bankruptcy 
at the time of filing the copy of such resolution, 
and thereupon such proceedings shall be had and 
taken for the purpose of winding up the affairs of 
the said company as are directed in and by an 
Act passed in the eighth year of the reign of Her 
present Majesty, intituled, ‘ An Act for facilitating 
the winding up the affairs of Joint Stock Compa- 
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nies unable to mect their pecuniary engagements,’ 
in the case of any of the acts of bankruptey 
therein mentioned, being committed by the com- 
panies therein referred to: provided that notice 
shall be given by the directors, or such committee 
as aforesaid, if appointed, of the determination of 
such meeting of shareholders, to be called as afore- 
said, with reference to the proceeding in the exe- 
eution of the powers of this Act, or the dissolu- 
tion of the company, in the London Gazette, and 
in one or more newspapers of each county in 
which the lands proposed to be affected by this 
Act shall lie, within fourteen days from the hold- 
ing of such meeting: and at any such meeting to 
be held as aforesaid, the voting shall take place in 
the manner prescribed in the ‘ Companies Clauses 
Consolidation Act, 1845,’ with reference to mect- 
ings of shareholders therein referred to.” 

In moving the adoption of that clause, the 
hon. Gentleman said that at the time he 
had first given notice of it, he was not 
aware of the intentions of the Government 
with regard to the steps that had since 
been adopted by them in reference to the 
winding up of railway companies; but 
upon a careful consideration of the Resolu- 
tions adopted by the House, he was still 
of opinion that the clause he then proposed 
was wanting. He must observe that be- 
fore the deed could have effect, it should 
be signed by shareholders for the full 
amount of the estimated capital, so that it 
was even still in the power of the directors 
of any company to avoid putting the Act 
in force after it should have been obtained, 
by not allowing it to be completed. But 
the effect of his clause would be to compel 
the completion of the registration of share- 
holders, and thereby give to those parties 
who had signed the deed an opportunity of 
getting rid, if they should so think fit, 
of the liabilities to which they had there- 
by subjected themselves. The Resolutions 
passed by the House already had not pro- 
vided for the class to which he referred. 
They had merely provided power for the 
scripholders to meet and decide whether 
they would or would not proceed with the 
undertaking. But the House should recol- 
lect that the scripholders might pass reso- 
lutions empowering the directors to proceed, 
whilst, as the law stood, the purchasers of 
scrip were not compelled to register it; and 
the original subscribers to the deed, how- 
ever unwilling they might have been to go 
on with the undertaking, would remain 
liable, and might be called on to raise the 
money to complete the work when it would 
have been found to be an utterly unprofit- 
able speculation. Some such clause as 
that he then proposed was absolutely 
wanting, no remedy whatsoever having 
been otherwise provided for the signers of 
the deed; and his object was to give to the 
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bond fide subscribers an opportunity of re- 
considering their condition, and not only of 
reviewing their position, but of winding up 
the concern if they should think fit. A 
strong case in point, showing the necessity 
for such ‘a power, occurred in the year 
1836, when a great number of Bills for 
the formation of joint-stock companies were 
passed. The subscribers to the deeds sold 
their scrip; and after a lapse of two or 
three years, and long after they had 
thought themselves quite rid of their liabi- 
lities, they were called upon in the year 
1839 to pay up demands of 307. and 401. 
a share, by which numbers were totally 
ruined. 

Sir G. CLERK would confine his ob- 
jections to the point of form. The hon, 
Member called this a clause; but in point 
of fact it was a new system of railway le- 
gislation, and it was quite impossible that 
this clause could be inserted in every Bill. 
He thought that the better course for the 
hon. Member would be to wait until the 
Bill which had been introduced into the 
other House by Lord Dalhousie should 
come down to the Commons; and he could 
then propose such amendments as he 
thought fit, or introduce another Bill, if 
he thought it necessary. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE thought the pro- 
ceedings of the hon. Member altogether 
unprecedented. It was attempting to do 
that by a clause which ought to be done by 
a Bill, if it were to be done at all. He 
would recommend the hon. Member to 
withdraw the Motion. 

Mr. HUDSON thanked the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir G. Clerk), and the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Labouchere) for their sug- 
gestions, and withdrew his Motion accord- 
ingly. His sole object was to relieve the 
subscribers to the contract deed from their 
liabilities, and to prevent a recurrence of 
the calamities and distress which he had 
seen in the years 1836, 1838, and 1839, 
consequent upon the want of some such 
provision. However, he was glad that 
Her Majesty’s Government appeared to 
feel the importance of the matter, and he 
should be happy to hand the further pro- 
ceedings in it over to Her Majesty’s Soli- 
citor General, whom he rejoiced to see in 
his place. 

Motion by leave withdrawn. 


LOUGHBOROUGH PETTY SESSIONS. 

Mr. CHRISTIE wished to call the at- 
te tion of the right hon. Home Secretary 
to the representations contained in the pe- 
tition of Mary Anne Tyler, which he pre- 
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sented yesterday, and also to two other 
cases of extreme hardship upon individuals, 
The petitioner, Mary Ann Tyler, was 
charged at the Loughborough petty ses- 
sions, on the 16th of April, with using 
violent language towards another woman, 
of the name of Crooks, who applied to 
have Tyler bound in sureties to keep the 
peace. The magistrates, the Rev. John 
Dudley and Mr. Danvers, decided that 
there was no need to require sureties, and 
told the complainant that her remedy was 
by action; but they told Tyler to stand 
admonished, and adjudged that she should 
pay 17. 18s. costs. They afterwards sent 
her to prison for fourteen days, with hard 
labour, for non-payment. The warrant of 
commitment states that she had ‘ griey- 
ously annoyed and abused”’ the husband of 
the woman who made the complaint, 
‘against the peace of our Sovereign Lady 
the Queen, her crown, and dignity.’’ The 
Act of Parliament under which the costs 
were adjudged, the 18th George IIL, ¢. 
19, was an Act ‘‘ for the payment of costs 
to parties on complaints determined before 
justices of the peace out of sessions.”’ Here 
there was no determination. The magis- 
trates said it was not a case for them to 
decide. The second case to which he 
wished to call the right hon. Baronet’s at- 
tention was that of Catherine Stubbs, who 
was charged on the 5th of March, before 
the Rev. John Dudley, the Rev. W. Ac- 
worth, and Mr. Danvers, with attempting 
to leave her master’s service. She had 
not left her master’s house, but had on 
her bonnet and shawl, when her master 
sent for a constable, and gave her into 
custody. Mr. Dudley told her that at- 
tempting to leave her master’s service was 
a misdemeanour, and she was committed to 
prison, with hard labour, for two months. 
The Act of 4 George IV., c. 34, provided 
that— 


“ Tf any servant in husbandry, or any artificer, 
calio-printer, handicraftman, miner, collier, keel- 
man, pitinan, glassman, potter, labourer, or other 
person, shall absent himself or herself from his 
or her service before the term of his or her con- 
tract shall be completed, or neglect to fulfil the 
same, or be guilty of any other misconduct or 
misdemeanour in the execution thereof, the magis- 
trates might commit to prison, with hard labour, 
for three months, or in licu thereof abate the 
whole or a part of the wages due to the offender.” 


There had, however, been a decision that 
the words in the Act did not apply to 


household servants. The girl, on being 
told that she was to go to prison, burst into 
tears, and said she had never been to pri- 
son and never would go there; whereupon 
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the Rev. Mr. Dudley proposed to send her 
for three months, but the other magistrates 
would not concur in that suggestion. The 
next case to which he would direct the 
Home Secretary’s attention was that of 
James Jarvis, a pauper, aged seventy-five, 
who was brought before the bench for re- 
fusing to work at the pump in the Barrow- 
on-Soar union workhouse, and was com- 
mitted to prison, with hard labour, for 
twenty-one days. He had previously been 
on the refractory diet in the workhouse. 
The warrant of commitment had the sig- 
nature of the Rev. W. Acworth. who acted 
as chairman of the board of guardians at 
the meeting at which this pauper was sent 
before the magistrate. On Jarvis’s com- 
nittal to prison, the surgeon ordered him 
not to be put to the wheel on account of 
his age. He was soon after taken ill, and 
died before the term of his imprisonment 
expired. He wished to ask the right hon. 
Baronet whether his attention had been 
directed to the first two cases, and whe- 
ther it was his intention to institute any in- 
quiry into the conduct of the magistrates ? 
And also whether the last case had been 
brought under the notice of the Poor 
Law Commissioners, and if so, whether 
they intended to investigate the circum- 
stances ? 

Sm J. GRAHAM: The first case re- 
ferrod to by the hon. Member for Wey- 
mouth, that of Ann Tyler, was brought 
under my notice before the hon. Gentle- 
man presented a petition on the subject. I 
made strict inquiry into the circumstances, 
and I was satisfied that the conviction was 
illegal, and I immediately despatched an 
order for the prisoner’s liberation. I have 
since informed the magistrate that the con- 
viction was illegal; I have stated to him 
strongly that his conduct appeared to me 
highly reprehensible, and that, if such 
conduct were repeated, it would be my 
duty to bring it under the special notice of 
the Lord Chancellor, with a view to his 
dismissal. The second case—that of a fe- 
male servant committed for a breach of 
the laws relating to masters and servants 
—was not brought under my notice till 
yesterday, when I received a communica- 
tion on the subject from the hon. Gentle- 
man. I immediately made inquiries into 
the case, but I have not yet received an 
explanation. With regard to the last case, 
I have called the attention of the Poor 
Law Commissioners specially to it, and 
they will institute an inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances. 
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CORN IMPORTATION BILL. 

The Corn Importation Bill was reported. 
On the Question that the Amendments 
made by the Committee be now read a 
Second Time, 

Sir C. BURRELL said, that as he had, 
by severe indisposition, been prevented 
from expressing his opinion on the Corn 
Law Bill in its earlier stages, he trusted 
the House would bear with him whilst he 
briefly stated his objections to it, and his 
reasons for moving that the Report be 
taken into further consideration that day 
six months. He opposed the measure, 
because he believed its adoption would 
interfere with the profits of labourers of all 
classes, whether agricultural or manufac- 
turing. It had been said by the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government, during the progress of the 
debate, that the prices of labour would not 
be affected by the admission of foreign 
corn ; but long experience and observation 
as a landholder proved to him that this 
was erroneous, for whenever the price of 
wheat and other farm produce was low, 
the want of fair profit for capital, dustry, 
and skill to the farmer, created a necessity 
for not only reducing the wages of his 
labourers, but, what was a more serious 
evil, reducing their number, and this par- 
ticularly in the winter months. There 
was an old saying, that ‘‘it is wise to let 
well alone ;’’ and he asked whether the 
condition of the country had not been 
prosperous, before this unexpected change 
in the opinions and conduct of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers with respect to that pro- 
tection to agriculture which had been 
deemed necessary by the wisdom of pre- 
ceding statesmen, from the time of Edward 
III. up to the present period? He denied 
that the partial loss of the potato crop in Ire- 
land offered any sound ground for applying 
as the remedy, a general and permanent 
alteration of the Corn Laws to meet a 
partial and by no means a general evil; 
and much less was there any justification 
for the cry of famine, when it was well 
known that Ireland never had so prosperous 
a harvest of every description, with the 
exception of a partial failure of the potatoes 
in some parts of that country; while in a 
great proportion good crops of sound pota- 
toes had been grown, as he had been well 
assured by correspondents and persons well 
acquainted with the facts. He must say, 
that if just grounds existed for the fear of 
a scarcity of food from the partial failure 
alluded to, the opening of the ports of that 
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country, and the prevention of the export 
of its provisions, would have been the best 
and speediest method of averting the evil 
professed to be apprehended, instead of 
importing a few ship-loads of maize as a 
means of relief. But while the alarm of 
famine was raising the prices, what was 
passing? Why, immense supplies of oats, 
of wheat, and of flour, were constantly 
sent to Liverpool and other English ports, 
instead of being reserved on the spot— 
with a saving of the cost of conveyance— 
for the assistance of the population in 
Ireland wherever distress for provisions 
prevailed. If Gentlemen would refer to 
the low prices of labour in foreign countries 
from whence supplies of wheat might arise, 
hey could not deny that these labour prices 
were the results of low farm profits; and 
he begged the attention of the House 
while he stated the prices of labour in 
some of the countries alluded to, from a 
document in his hand:—In Spain, the 
abour wages per day were 7d.; in Portu- 
gal, 7d. also; in Russia and Poland, 5d.; 
at Odessa, 4d.; and in Germany and Den- 
mark, 9d. per day. Would any Gentleman 
venture to deny that if imports of foreign 
corn drove down the profits of British 
agriculture, that, pari passu, the wages of 


farm labour must inevitably fall in due 


proportion? And the same fall which 
affected the agricultural labourers would 
as inevitably follow and affect the manufac- 
turing operatives. Why, in the earlier 
periods of free-trade discussions as to 
wheat, the free trade and Anti-Corn-Law 
party stated that they could not compete 
with the low prices of continental labour ; 
an assertion which, if it had any meaning, 
implied a desire to reduce the wages of 
the operative by reducing the profits—the 
fair profits—of the farmer, by cheapening 
his produce, and especially bread corn ; for 
no one would venture to entertain so absurd 
an idea as that the Anti-Corn-Law League 
desired to raise the wages of the foreign 
labourers to the same or nearly the same 
rates as those paid in this country. He 
felt that, considering the peculiar burdens 
on land, such as the Jand tax, and the 
taxes on its produce of hops and barley for 
malting purposes, not forgetting the poor 
rates, the church rates, the highway rates, 
and county rates, chiefly, if not wholly, 
borne by the land ; the land and its cultiva- 
tors had just and equitable claims to pro- 
tection against foreign untaxed corn; and 
if grounds for that opinion were wanting, 
he might quote the former expressed senti- 
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ments of the right hon. Baronet and those 
of the right hon. the Secretary for the 
Home Department; but, without dwelling 
thereon, he would turn to the recorded 
opinions of two deceased and distinguished 
statesmen, to whose liberal opinions no 
exception could be taken justly by any 
party in the House. He alluded to Mr, 
Canning and Mr. Huskisson. In the speech 
of the former, in March, 1827, he said— 

* As to the mode, amount, or degree of protec- 
tion, many questions may arise; but to the prin 
ciple that some protection is due, I have never 
heard an objection raised.” 

In the address of the latter to his consti- 
tuents at Chichester, he said— 

“ T admit that if unlimited foreign import, which 
the war suspended, were now again allowed, bread 
might be a little, though very little, cheaper than 
it now is for a year or two; but what would fol- 
low? The small farmer would be ruined, im- 
provements would everywhere stand still, inferior 
lands now producing corn would return to waste; 
the home trader and shopman would lose the 
briskness of retail trade, and while their stocks 
increased their customers would fall away; and 
farm-servants and all trades depending on agri- 
culture would lose their employment, and the 
necessary result of want of work would be, that 
wages would fall even more rapidly than the price 
of bread. Then comes some interruption to fo- 
reign import, coinciding with the decay of agri- 
culture at home, and corn would be suddenly 
forced up again toa famine price. Such, I eon- 
ceive, would be the inevitable consequence of 
again placing ourselves in a stste of habitual and 
increasing dependence on foreign supply. Let the 
bread we eat be from home-grown corn, and the 
cheaper the better. It is cheap now, and I re- 
joice at it; but, to ensure continued cheapness, 
we must ensure to our own growers that protec- 
tion against foreign import which has produced 
these blessings, and by which alone they can be 
permanently maintained.” 

Who, then, could be surprised that with 
such great authorities and such examples, 
his hon. Friends and himself should object 
to a dangerous theoretical change in the 
protective principles, applied not to agn- 
culture alone, but to other industrial in- 
terests in this country? The Anti-Cor- 
Law party had called in question the 
disposition to improvement in agriculture. 
For the injustice of such a charge he ap- 
pealed to the knowledge of every one 
acquainted with the subject, whether vast 
sums had not of late years been laid out 
in under-draining, an improvement to which 
he could speak practically, as having tho- 
rough-drained above 800 acres of land 
with such benefit, that he now—to speak 
within compass—had grown an average of 
eight sacks of wheat an acre, where pre- 
viously five sacks were considered a good 
crop. Again, in the article of guano, w- 
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known in this country till within four years, 
there had been imported as follows :— 
Tons. &. 
100,000 of African guano, at 
8]. per ton, costing 8 800,000 


37,000 of Peruvian guano, at 444.000 
121. per ton, costing . : 


£ 1,244,000 


Creating a great increase of food, and 
much additional beneficial employment to 
our shipping. With these undeniable 
proofs of the increased spirit of agricultural 
improvement haying been recently carried 
out, the House would not fail to see the 
injustice of any accusation of supineness 
against the agriculturists. A great injury 
was likely to arise to the warehousing 
interests from the discovery that by mat- 
ting the sides of the Baltic ships, and 
loading them with well-dried wheat, so as 
to sail for British ports before the severe 
winter frosts put a stop to northern navi- 
gation, and reaching England, they dis- 
charged not their corn till a favourable 
moment, having the power of keeping it 
in good condition for four or five months ; 
a practice which, while evading all ware- 
house charges, and depriving the people 
of their usual employment, could not be 
adopted by our shipowners, having the 
opportunity of carrying freights generally 
all the winter, and more especially as the 
wages and provisioning of their crews were 
considerably higher than those of the sailors 
from the Baltic. In conclusion, the hon. 
Baronet expressed his utter astonishment 
that any cause should exist to turn the 
attention of Irish Members from the bene- 
fit, approaching to monopoly and peculiar 
to Ireland, of having all the English and 
Scotch ports open to their importations of 
spare agricultural products, an advantage 
not formerly enjoyed, and from which Ire- 
land had greatly benefited, and the loss 
of which, by the proposed measure, could 
not but be soon felt by the Irish farmers 
as a most serious deprivation of a peculiar 
and exclusive advantage. With these 
opinions, founded on observation and many 
years’ practice as a farmer, he had no 
hesitation in considering himself entirely 
justified in acting upon these opinions, and 
I opposing the proposed measure as being 
fraught with injury to all descriptions of 
industrial interests. 

_Cotoxzet VERNER would not have con- 
sidered it necessary to have trespassed on 
the time of the House for one moment, had 
itnot been that he observed so few Mem- 
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bers from Ireland, particularly those repre- 
senting counties or agricultural districts, 
take part in the discussion; and he feared 
from their silence it might be supposed 
that the gentry and farmers of that coun- 
try were either indifferent or favourable to 
the measure now before the House. He 
did not now rise with the presumptuous 
idea of considering the measure as it might 
affect the country at large, and all our 
complicated interests. He wished merely 
to express the alarm which it was natural to 
feel when one contemplates an experiment, 
such as must make a total change in the 
financial system of a country burdened 
with such a debt as ours—a country, which 
hitherto relied mainly on its agricultural 
resources for a permanent provision to meet 
its wants, and which was now to see those 
resources very possibly rendered insecure 
and unavailing. But there was a topic of 
a more limited nature on which he could 
speak with something like the authority of 
a witness. The perilous effects of this 
measure upon the nation at large had been 
already fully and ably described to the 
House. He would speak of the effect that 
would be produced by it in the part of the 
country where he resided, in his own neigh- 
bourhood, and upon his own property, and 
of this he felt it to be his duty to speak. 
He complained of the effect this hazardous 
measure would have upon a class of per- 
sons whose case he much feared had not 
met with the consideration it deserved: he 
meant the farmers and agricultural la- 
bourers in Ireland. It was thought by some 
that a reduction of rents would set them 
at ease; but those who made use of such 
an argument were little acquainted with 
the condition of landlord and tenant in 
various parts of Ireland. Occupying ten- 
nants had at this moment an interest in 
their holdings, which they would lose by the 
withdrawal of agricultural proteection—and 
it was not to be expected that landlords op- 
posed to the measure, and sufferers from 
it, should make good their losses. He did 
not believe there was a tenant holding di- 
rectly under him—and he believed the same 
thing prevailed pretty generally throughout 
the province of Ulster—who could not have 
obtained, had he been disposed to part 
with his farm a few months since, a high 
rate of purchase, not less than ten pounds 
per acre from his successor. He would 
ask, who would become the purchaser when 
that Bill became the law, and who would 
remunerate the tenant who had, perhaps, 
expended his little capital in the purchase 
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of the farm himself, and in cultivating and 
improving his land, upon the faith that 
protection would not be withdrawn? Most 
assuredly not the disabled proprietor. These 
were some of the grounds upon which he 
strongly objected to the passing of the 
measure. Its effects on the country, in 
common with those who had so ably ex- 
posed them to the House, he dreaded ; 
but, for himself personally, he was disposed 
to bear them without complaint. He felt, 
as every person must feel, what he believed 
to be a national calamity; and he felt for 
the effect it must produce upon the for- 
tunes of men who had, until now, a profit- 
able interest in their holdings—who enjoyed 
some of the comforts and partook of the 
feelings of the proprietors, and who were 
enabled to share with their farm labourers 
some of the comforts they enjoyed them- 
selves. The measure before the House, if 
it passed into a law, must create a new 
order of things. It would not merely de- 


prive the great of affluence, but it would 
abridge the comforts of the poor: it would 
take away from a substantial yeomanry all 
feeling of independence ; it would place 
the whole tenantry of Ireland on the com- 
fortless level of the rackrent system; and 


it would reduce the condition of the agri- 
cultural labourer, who must sink as the 
classes immediately above him descended. 
If for these reasons alone, he should feel it 
to be his duty to oppose the measure ; but 
if the right hon. Baronet was disposed to 
obtain the consent of the farmers, he would 
recommend his allowing them to dispose of 
the produce of the land upon the true prin- 
ciple of free trade. Give permission to the 
farmer to malt his oats and his barley, 
which would enable him to compete with 
the manufacturer, and in this way the 
right hon. Baronet ought, perhaps, to a cer- 
tain extent, to reconcile them to the Bill. 
He could not sit down without joining with 
those hon. Members who had expressed 
their regret that the measure had not come 
from the opposite side of the House—that 
it had not been brought forward by the 
noble Lord the Member for London or in- 
deed by any hon. Member except the right 
hon. Baronet, because he could not divest 
himself of the feeling that the right hon. 
Baronet had betrayed those friends who 
had stood true to him for so many years. 
Tle could not avoid expressing his very 
great disappointment at the course the 
right hon. Baronet had taken. He ought, 
perhaps, to feel it more sensibly than many 
others, but he would state the reason why. 
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It had been his good fortune in early life 
to have seen much of the right hon. Ba. 
ronet. At the time that the right hon, 
Gentleman filled the office of Chief Seere. 
tary for Ireland, he was serving on the 
staff of the then Lord Lieutenant of that 
country, the late Duke of Richmond—a 
nobleman universally beloved and desery- 
edly esteemed —whose kindness to him had 
made an impression which could never be 
effaced from his recollection but with his 
life. It was at that period he had frequent 
opportunities of meeting with, and hearing 
the opinions delivered by the right hon, 
Baronet, and always with increased delight. 
He had been brought up a soldier: the 
greater part of his early life had been 
passed in the service of his country, at 
home and abroad. He did not pretend to 
any extensive acquaintance with public 
matters, and he felt much satisfaction to 
think that he should find, when he entered 
Parliament, a person to whom he could, 
with confidence, look for guidance and di- 
rection. In 1832 he obtained a seat in 
Parliament—two years afterwards the right 
hon. Baronet made this declaration, that, 
“he would not accept power on the condi- 
tion of declaring himself an apostate from 
the principles upon which he had hitherto 
acted.’’? He considered : this conclusive. 
He had often heard the right hon. Baronet 
express those principles from which he had 
declared he would never become an apos- 
tate, and he at once enlisted under the 
right hon. Baronet’s banner. For thirteen 
years he served the right hon. Baronet 
faithfully; and was it not too much to ex- 
pect at the end of that period, when the 
right hon. Baronet had hoisted the standard 
of the enemy, that he should join him in 
fighting under it? He could not. As well 
might the right hon. Baronet expect him, 
to desert the colours he fought under at 
the battle of Waterloo. The right hon. 
Baronet had told the House, that it re- 
quired three years before he could make 
up his mind to advocate this measure; and 
yet the right hon. Baronet called upon his 
supporters to change their opinions in as 
many weeks. He admitted that generally 
every person had a right to change his 
opinions ; but even to this rule there were 
exceptions, and in his judgment, the right 
hon. Baronet was one of these exceptions. 
The right hon. Baronet was, or had been 
the leader of a great party for many years, 
and he thought it was due to that party 
to be informed by the right hon. Baronet 
when the change had taken place in his 
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sentiments. In the observations which he 
had felt it his duty to make, he begged to 
say, that he was not presuming to pass 
a censure upon the right hon. Baronet’s 
conduct. He had no doubt the right hon. 
Baronet felt that he was fully justified in 
the course he had taken; but he felt called 
upon to stand up in his own defence in 
these times, when so many and so great 
changes had taken place. He wished to 
take the opportunity of showing that he 
had neither abandoned his principles nor 
forfeited his character for consistency. 
So much had been said upon the subject 
of the state of Ireland with regard to the 
alleged failure of the potato crop, that he 
felt himself called upon to say a few words 
upon that subject, although he had, upon 
a former Occasion, stated to the House 
what he, from his own knowledge, felt he 
was justified in stating. He then told the 
House, that although he had no doubt dis- 
tress prevailed in many parts, yet that 
there was in the country abundance of pro- 
visions to supply the wants of all—that the 
potato crop, divested of the diseased por- 
tion, was still an average crop; and that 
there was more grain of every description 
in the country at that season of the year, 
the month of March, than had been for 
several years previous. In confirmation of 
this assertion, he would ask leave of the 
House to read an extract from a letter he 
had received from a gentleman in the coun- 
ty of Armagh a few days after he had 
made his statement to the House. The 
letter was to this effect :— 

“ You are perfectly correct in your statement to 
the House relative to the large stock of provi- 
sions in this country at present ; and what may 
appear rather strange is, that potatoes are now 
cheaper in this neighbourhood than they have 
been for the last four months.” 


This letter was dated 26th of April. He 
would now ask the permission of the House 
to read a portion of a paragraph from a 
highly respectable and widely circulated 
provincial paper, the Newry Telegraph, 
which reiterated his words, although the 
paper was published before the sentiments 
could be known in Ireland which he had 
expressed in the House :-— 

“No doubt there is, to a certain extent, a defi- 
cient stock of potatoes ; and the price of the es- 
culent is higher than has been the case, of late, at 
the same period of the year. But we assert that 
it is a fact which cannot be controverted, that 
there are at this moment in the pits of the far- 
mers, generally, large quantities of potatoes of ex- 
cellent quality. We assert further, that, as com- 
Pensatory for the deficiency of potatoes, there is 
in the surrounding country a stock of wheat, oats, 
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and barley, more abundant, by far, than the far- 
mers have ever before been known to have on hand 
at this advanced period of the season. Moreover, 
we assert, and can prove from indisputable data, 
that, considering the effect the panic might natu- 
rally be expected to have on the markets, for all 
descriptions of food, the present cost of provisions, 
as compared with the prices this time last year, 
does not at all warrant the assumption upon 
which those proceed who ery out that famine is 
impending. Here are positive facts :—First, as to 
bread :—In the Newry Telegraph of Saturday, the 
19th of April, 1845, the market-note for the week 
shows the average weight of the sixpenny loaf to 
have then been 3 Ibs. 120z. The market-note for 
the week ending Saturday last, the 18th of April, 
1846, shows the present average weight of the 
sixpenny loaf to be 3lbs.40z.. Next, as regards 
oatmeal—F rom the same source we find, that in 
the Newry Mills, this time last year, oatmeal was 
12s. 6d. per ewt.; and its present price at the 
mills is 16s. per ewt. Then, with respect to flour 
—We quote, from our file, the market-note for the 
date already mentioned, April 19, 1845 :—‘ Prices 
of flour at Newry Mills—First flour, 15s. 6d. ; 
second, 14s, 6d.; third, 12s. 6d.; fourth, 8s. 6d. 
From our market-note of last Saturday, April 18, 
1846, we find that the present selling-price of the 
same articles of food are as follows :—‘ Prices of 
flour at Newry Mills—First flour, 18s.; second, 
16s.; third, 13s. 6d.; fourth, 11s.’” 

He would merely observe, that there could 
not have been any very great distress in 
Ireland, when flour was only 1s. 6d. higher 
in price on the 18th of April, 1846, than 
at the same period in 1845. He would 
only trouble the House with one quotation 
more; it was from a letter he had received 
yesterday from a gentleman in Dublin, and 
was as follows :— 

“ The Indian meal is nearly as dear as our own 
in Dublin. It is bought chiefly as a curiosity to 
taste what sort of thing it is. . . . . One friend of 
mine, resident in Kerry, informs me, that the price 
of potatoes have fallen nearly one-third, and that 
the chief cause of the hitherto high prices in his 
quarter (Dingle) was, that persons who had them 
were holding them over for the highest price.” 


He had only now to say, that he was hap- 
py to be able to produce authority to bear 
him out in the statement he had made—of 
the correctness of which he was fully as- 
sured when he made it, as he had never 
asserted anything before the House that 
he did not know to be perfectly true. 

Sir W. JOLLIFFE would willingly have 
listened to any Member of the opposite’ 
opinions; but the matter under debate was 
of such importance (perhaps, indeed, the 
most important of any on which he should 
ever speak), that he was induced to offer 
some observations upon it, although there 
were many present who were much better 
able than he was to speak on this ocea- 
sion. It was painful for him to have to re- 
flect on the conduct of Ministers in whom 
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he had once placed confidence. But how- 
ever he might respect them as indivi- 
duals, he felt for their conduct in this mat- 
ter the most decided disapprobation. The 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- 
vernment had usurped the leadership of the 
party hitherto championed by the Member 
for Stockport; and it was to be wished 
that the right hon. Baronet in assuming 
that position had adopted the straightfor- 
ward tone, and taken up the high ground 
which had been aimed at by his predeces- 
sor in the leadership of the Anti-Corn-Law 
party. It would have been far more credit- 
able to the right hon. Baronet had he at 
first declared that opinion which he had 
recently avowed, that the Corn Law was as 
unjust as impolitic. It would have been 
far better had the right hon. Baronet 
openly avowed that opinion at the outset 
of his Anti-Corn-Law career, instead of 
affecting to rely on the potato failure, to 
which this measure had really never any 
application; for free trade could not, in all 
its glory, prevent the distress which now 
existed. It was as deeply to be deplored, 


therefore, that the right hon. Baronet 
should have brought forward such a mea- 
sure on grounds so low, and arguments so 


inadequate and inappropriate. It was in 
vain for the right hon. Baronet to make 
eloquent speeches, delivered with the great- 
est effect, and in beautiful perorations to 
call on the agricultural Members voluntarily 
to sacrifice all the advantages they had en- 
joyed under the present protective system, 
and to reap the rich harvest of self-ap- 
probation for such an act of “ duty,” as 
he described it to be. But they could see 
no advantage, still less ‘‘duty,”’ in aban- 
doning what they deemed to be right and 
just. They believed the Corn Law had 
emanated from the wisdom of Parliament, 
and had effected the distribution of food in 
a manner beneficial to all parties. Nor 
could they conceive whence they could ex- 
pect the satisfaction the right hon. Baro- 
net promised for its repeal. They consi- 
dered, on the contrary, that the right hon. 
Baronet was prejudging the case in ac- 
cordance only with novel notions of his 
own. The right hon. Baronet, it would 
seem, had now adopted all the dogmas of 
free trade; of which the three principal 
were — 1. That it was the only sound po- 
litical economy to buy in the cheapest and 
sell in the dearest market; 2. That cheap- 
ness and abundance (or cheapness, or 
‘* abundance’’) constitute the real prospe- 
rity and happiness of a people; and, 3. 


’ 
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That national prosperity was not possible 
under a system of protection to native 
produce. Now, as to the first of these 
principles, it might be well enough, if it 
could only be practically carried out, which 
it could not possibly be; and the right 
hon. Baronet himself had not attempted to 
satisfy the House, that by any probable 
extension of commercial intercourse such 
a principle could be carried into opera. 
tion. As to protection being incompati- 
ble with prosperity, he would advert to 
a passage in a letter of the right hon. 
Baronet, which appeared on the 16th of 
February last, in which the right hon, 
Baronet said (addressing one of his con- 
stituents :— 

“Tt is my earnest hope and belief, that the mea- 
sure I have felt it my duty to propose to Parlia- 
ment, will contribute to the welfare of the coun- 
try. We certainly have not prospered under a 
protective system,” 


Now, on that very day, the 16th of Feb- 
ruary last, the right hon. Baronet made a 
remarkable speech in Parliament, in which 
he dwelt upon the greatly inereased pros- 
perity of the last three years, and had 
used these remarkable words: ‘ Look at 
your physical advantages ! Look at your 
acquired advantages! You have ten times 
the capital and ten times the skill of any 
other nation in Europe.’ How the right 
hon. Baronet could reconcile that state- 
ment with his previous assertion, that ‘we 
had not prospered under a protective sys- 
tem,’’ was as utterly inexplicable as any 
thing that had occurred in the course of re- 
cent events. In reference to the other 
great dogma of free-trade philosophy, that 
cheapness and abundance (or cheapness or 
abundance) were identical with national 
prosperity—he (Sir W. Jolliffe) denied it to 
be so sweepingly and generally true; and 
declared that experience in a great degree 
disproved it. Without adverting to any 
more distant authorities on this point, he 
would refer to the months of January, in 
1846 and 1845. It had so happened, that 
at the former of those periods the price of 
corn had been unusually high, while at 
the latter period it had been rather low. 
Now, he could state that in the district 
which had come under his own observa- 
tion, there was a marked increase of pros- 
perity in January, 1846, when corn was 
high, as compared with what had existed 
in January, 1845, when corn was low. In 
the latter period the wages were as low as 
prices; and the farmer paid as little as pos- 
sible every week to the labourers—the re- 
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sult, of course, being great distress, which, 
however, had happily passed away. When 
the price of corn was rising, the farmers 
could expend more money in the employ- 
ment of labour. Nothing could more 
plainly prove this than the state of the 
union workhouses at the respective pe- 
riods referred to; and on this account 
he had moved for some returns on that 
head, to which the Government had 
with apparent readiness assented, but 
which (though a long period had elapsed) 
had not yet appeared, nor could he conceive 
any reason for the delay. But he knew 
that the returns in question would have de- 
monstrated the truth of the arguments he 
was enforcing. He could give one or two 
instances, however, without troubling the 
House by going into a greater detail. In 
January, 1846, in the union workhouse of 
Newbury (Berks) there were ninety-six 
persons less than at the corresponding pe- 
riod of the preceding year, out of a number 
of only 320. So, in the union workhouse 
of Reigate (a union of which a right hon. 
Gentleman on the Treasury bench was 
chairman) there were eighty paupers less 
in January, 1846, than in January, 1845, 
out of no larger a number than 260. The 
right hon. Baronet had talked of an ima- 
ginary line drawn from Inverness to South- 
ampton, as marking out the division be- 
tween the productive and comparatively un- 
productive portions of the country, and had 
assigned the eastern portion to the wheat 
growing farmers, who were described of 
little consequence in a national point of 
view. Now he belonged to this eastern 
half of the kingdom so intersected by this 
imaginary line, and so did those whom he 
represented, and with whom he was con- 
nected ; and though they, the wheat grow- 
ing farmers, might—albeit that they raised 
many millions of wheat every year—be 
deemed an unimportant class of the com- 
munity by political economists, they had 
some merits to which the people of the 
other (the westerly) portion of the country 
could not lay claim. These wheat grow- 
ing farmers gave their labourers 10s. or 
12s. a week; while those of Wilts, Dor- 
setshire, and Devonshire, gave only 7s. 
or 8s. The right hon. the Secretary at 
War had read a letter from an exceed- 
ingly experienced and scientific Wiltshire 
farmer, who declared that the price of 
wheat had never to his knowledge affected 
the rate of wages, and that, though he had 
told wheat as low as 40s., and as high as 
78s., he had never made more difference 
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in the amount of the wages he paid, than 
from 7s. to 8s. While the farmers, whom 
he derided as too dependent upon their 
wheat crops, at all events had the satisfac- 
tion of reflecting that they were not influ- 
enced in their dealings with their la- 
bourers by the principle thus acted upon 
by the Secretary at War’s farming friend. 
The wheat growing farmers, when they had 
the money, never grudged their labourers 
a fair rate of wages; and when wheat 
reached a remunerating price were far from 
desiring to reduce and were rather ready to 
inerease their employment of labour, well 
aware that such investment of capital must 
be ultimately advantageous. He felt as 
deeply as any Gentleman on the Treasury 
benches, that the greatest security for the 
prosperity of the agriculturists was to be 
sought for in the general welfare of the 
community. But he would not consent, 
that for the welfare merely of the manufac- 
turers, the interests of the producer of food 
should be sacrificed. He sincerely hoped 
that the anticipations he had formed as to 
the effects of these measures would not be 
realized. But he was so convinced that 
they were wrong, and that they were 
fraught with the most imminent peril to 
the best interests of the Empire, that he 
could not but give them the most deter- 
mined opposition. He never could—for 
party, or for any other purposes — give 
them that sort of semi-support which some 
Members had (he was sorry to say) given. 
He could not be content with the easy 
excuse, that ‘‘the country must be go- 
verned”’—and that some species of assent 
to these measures was therefore necessary 
on the part of agricultural or Conservative 
Members. He called to mind a declaration 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on a re- 
cent occasion—*‘ that to support a measure 
of which he did not approve, would be as 
unworthy of him as a Gentleman, as discre- 
ditable to him as a Minister.” He cordi- 
ally concurred in the sentiment. It was 
one in accordance with which he felt bound 
to act, and such was the course he should 
on this occasion pursue in giving to this 
measure his most strenuous opposition. 
Mr. BANKES concurred entirely in the 
sentiments of his hon. Friend who had just 
concluded his observations. But he rose 
more particularly to express the sincere 
and warm gratification which he felt in 
listening to the observations of the hon. 
and gallant Member who preceded him— 
the hon. and gallant Member for Armagh 
(Colonel Verner), who had delivered a 
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speech in reference to the present state of 
Ireland which he must assume to be in 
accordance with the truth, inasmuch as the 
noble Earl the Secretary for Ireland, though 
sitting in his place, had not offered any 
contradiction to that speech. They had 
hitherto, in the discussion on this question, 
been without the advantage of the presence 
of one so capable as the noble Earl of giv- 
ing information, and it might appear that 
they had been alarmed to an unnecessary 
degree in consequence of the absence of 
that noble Earl, and from the circumstance 
that there had been addressed to the feel- 
ings of the House arguments which would 
not have been offered if one with the in- 
formation which the noble Earl possessed 
had been present to refute them. They 
were now told by the hon. and gallant 
Member who had so lately visited that 
country, of which he was so great an or- 
nament, that the distress, though severe in 
some parts, was far from being general, 
and that the measures which had been un- 
fortunately adopted by Government, had 
greatly increased the evil, by creating 
alarm, and inducing persons who had po- 
tatoes to dispose of to keep them out of the 
market, in the hope of obtaining at some 
future time a better price. And now, 
when the real nature of the scarcity was 
ascertained—when they heard from those 
capable of giving correct information, that 
the evil was far below the alarm—that 
those who had hoarded stores were now 
bringing them forth, and that prices were 
falling, the noble Lord the Secretary for 
Ireland offered not one word in contradic- 
tion to the statement. It was now their 
happiness to be relieved during the remain- 
der of that factious debate from that which 
had pressed most severely upon their feel- 
ings during the previous portions of it— 
the assertion which had been so frequently 
hazarded against them—that, by the delay 
which they had interposed to the progress 
of the present measure, they were starving 
the people of Ireland. And though they 
had assented, and readily assented, to the 
proposition made from the other side to 
give at once that relief, if relief could 
have been given by the measure proposed, 
they had been met by sarcasm. But now 
all difficulty of that nature was at an end, 
and they must trust in Providence that the 
fear of famine no longer existed. During 
the course of these discussions reference 
had been made to the year the events of 
which corresponded most nearly to the 


crisis alluded to. The year 1822 had very 
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properly been referred to on various occa- 
sions. But they had always been told by 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government that the analogy between these 
two periods was not nearly so close as was 
supposed, and that though there were local 
failures in 1822, there was nothing to be 
compared to the scarcity of the present 
year. They had now reached nearly the 
middle of the month of May, and he held 
in his hand a statement which had refer. 
ence to precisely the same period in 1822. 
It was an account of the state of Ireland 
on the 10th of May, 1822, delivered in the 
House of Peers by Earl Darnley. The 
noble Earl stated on that occasion that he 
held in his hand a letter from a gentleman 
in the county of Clare, in which the writer 
stated — 

“That the distress here is beyond all descrip- 
tion, and there is nothing but starvation in every 
corner of the county. What is to be thought of 
the conduct of the Ministers who told them that in 
one part of the United Kingdom superabundance 
was the only complaint, while in another the peo- 
ple were starving.” 

Such was the state of Ireland as de- 
scribed by Lord Darnley. A few days 


after this statement was made, the condi- 
tion of the poor in Ireland was more cala- 


mitous than ever; and the hon. Member for 
Midhurst said in the House of Commons, 
in the middle of June, that— 

“Tn the county of Clare there were now 99,639 

persons subsisting on charity from hour to hour. 
In Cork, there were 132,000 individuals who must 
perish with hunger if they did not receive re- 
Jief.” 
He was far from saying that, because there 
was great misery and distress in 1822, they 
ought to be insensible to anything like the 
distress of the present year. But he must 
say it was gratifying to see how the cala- 
mity of 1822 was met by the great and 
generous efforts of the people of this coun- 
try—300,000/. was raised by voluntary 
subscription, and transmitted to Ireland. 
The Speech of His Majesty from the Throne 
on the 6th of August of that year, would 
show that the distress had been pretty ge- 
neral in Ireland, for it could not be sup- 
posedthat Ministers had made His Majesty 
say anything inconsistent with the truth. 
His Majesty, in proroguing Parliament, 
said— 

“The distress which has for some months pre- 
vailed in considerable portions of Ireland, arising 
principally from the failure of that crop upon which 
the great body of the population depends for sub- 
sistence, has deeply affected me. The measures 
which you have adopted, seconded as they have 
been by the spontaneous efforts of my people, have 
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most materially contributed to alleviate the pres- 
sure of this severe calamity.” 

Such was the language of the Sovereign 
at the close of the Session. To complete 
the history of that period, he would next 
read a Speech delivered by His Majesty on 
opening the Session of 1823. It was to 
this effect :-— 

“The provision which you made last Ses- 
sion for the relief of considerable districts in 
Ireland, has been productive of the happiest ef- 
fects.” 

Such was the history of the distress in 
1822. He thought he had proved that the 
distress of that period was not what the 
right hon. Gentleman would have led them 
to suppose. And how was that distress 
met? The Minister of that day did not 
think it necessary, in order to relieve that 
distress, to alter the whole commercial and 
financial policy of the kingdom; nor did he 
run counter to the opinions of those who 
had always followed him. It was not by 
pursuing such a course that the Minister of 
that day provided for the difficulty, and led 
to the result referred to in His Majesty’s 
Speech from the Throne. He maintained 


that the distress of 1822 was considerably 
greater than that of the present year; and 


he felt sure, if the Ministers of the present 
day had appealed in the same way that the 
Ministers of 1822 had done to the generous 
feelings and liberality of the people, they 
would have been perhaps even more success- 
ful, and would have obtained a still greater 
sum for the relief of the distress in Ireland. 
There was another course which the right 
hon. Baronet might have pursued, and 
which had occurred to him, and which they 
had never heard explained why he had not 
adopted, viz., of meeting Parliament in No- 
vember. If they had done so, they might 
then have passed those measures for the 
employment of the people of Ireland, which 
was all that they required, for he believed 
they had no desire to live on the generosity 
of others, if they could procure employment. 
He had never heard it explained why that 
course which did oceur to the right hon. 
Baronet was not pursued. He had never 
heard any reason why that course was aban- 
doned. The right hon. Baronet had told 
them that he had submitted two propo- 
sals to his Cabinet, and that the Cabinet 
disagreed with him on both. But the 
Cabinet afterwards rallied round him; 
and how came it that neither of these 
two courses was adopted by the recon- 
structed Cabinet? One of these proposals 
was the opening of the ports, and the other 
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the calling together of Parliament. They 
had been told by Irish Members through- 
out the whole of that debate that employ- 
ment had been granted to the people too 
late—that the funds which had been so li- 
berally set apart for the employment of the 
Irish people had not yet been received by 
them, and that, consequently, the distress, 
such as it was, continued to exist. But if 
the Minister had adopted that course which 
did oceur to him, and had summoned Par- 
liament at an earlier period, employment 
would have been secured to the people be- 
fore the pressure of want came upon them. 
He was not there to deny that there had 
been want. [The Earl of Liycoiy: 
Hear.] The noble Lord had found his 
voice. That was what he wanted. Asa 
Member of that House he had a right to 
require the noble Lord to tell him what was 
the real state of Ireland. He was far from 
venturing to hope that the noble Lord would 
be able to say that the whole of Ireland was 
in that state of prosperity in which that 
part of it was which the hon. and gallant 
Member for Armagh had referred to; but 
the noble Lord had not contradicted the 
statement of the hon. and gallant Member, 
and the inference was that he acquiesced 
in it. In the debate the other night the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Waterford 
propounded an extraordinary remedy for 
the distress of his country. The hon. Ba- 
ronet said that the farmers in Ireland 
should give up corn-growing, and turn their 
land into pasture, as that was the most pro- 
fitable mode of cultivation for the landlords. 
Perhaps that might be best for the land- 
lords, but their question was what would be 
best for the people. The hon. Member for 
Waterford was, no doubt, well read in the 
history of the Empire, and was aware that 
that was a subject which at different peri- 
ods had been most anxiously considered in 
this country. For nearly 100 years the 
Statute-book contained proofs of the anxiety 
which had been felt by the rulers of this 
country with regard to that very alteration 
which the hon. Member seemed to think 
would be productive of so much benefit to 
Ireland. A wise, an indisputably wise, 
king, the first of the Tudors, Henry VII., 
had directed his attention to this point, and 
in the Statute-book of the fourth year of 
his reign he found a statute against putting 
of land out of tillage, which set forth that 
great evils had arisen in consequence of lay- 
ing out in pasture land which had been used 
in tillage, for where in some towns 200 
persons had been occupied by their lawful 
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labour in cultivating the soil, there were 
now kept but two or three herdsmen. Such 
would be the result of the change which the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Waterford 
recommended ; the land which, under till- 
age, gave employment to 200 persons, 
would, in future, only employ two herds- 
men, one per cent of the former popula- 
tion. If this were a landlord’s question, 
the hon. Member might be right in advo- 
eating such a change ; but if it was a ques- 
tion affecting the people, then he would ad- 
vise the hon. Member to keep his lands in 
tillage, for by that means would he be able 
to find employment for the population. The 
population might, no doubt, be maintained 
by other means ; but such a result was not 
to be desired, and was that which the wise 
king to whom he alluded foresaw, and 
against which he attempted to provide. It 
would appear, however, that his endeavours 
to restrain the converting of tillage into 
pasture had not been entirely successful, 
for the enactment was renewed in the reign 
of Edward VI., and again repeatedly in the 
reign of Elizabeth, until it became neces- 
sary to pass the Poor Law of Elizabeth, 
and the people were fed by bounty and not 
by their own free labour. Such was the 


result of the change from tillage to pas- 
ture, as proposed by the hon. Baronet the 


Member for Waterford. Ile would recom- 
mend, therefore, the hon. Baronet to recon- 
sider the question, and he had no doubt 
that he would perceive that it was not so 
much a landlord’s as a labourer’s question. 
If it should ever be necessary to enforce 
the Poor Law of Elizabeth in Ireland, it 
might be in consequence of a state of 
things similar to that which had existed in 
England—viz., want of employment for the 
labourers. Before they proceeded to any 
further stage with the Corn Bill, he trusted 
the House would receive from a Minister of 
the Crown an account of the real condition 
of Ireland, now in the middle of the month 
of May, and thereby relieve the just anxiety 
which they felt on this subject. He thought 
he heard the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Brotherton) indulge in merriment. He did 
not know whether there was anything of a 
laughable character in the expression of the 
natural anxiety he felt to ascertain the real 
state of the people of Ireland. The hon. 
Member would of course have an opportu- 
nity, if he wished it, to explain how he felt 
on this subject ; but for his (Mr. Bankes’s) 
part, he expressed the feeling with the ut- 
most sincerity. He did wish to hear from 
the noble Lord the Secretary for lreland, 
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what was the true state of that country, 
The state of the country was not, in his 
opinion, combined with the question of the 
Corn Laws; but he wanted to know whe- 
ther the Government still continued to as- 
sert the proposition that the present Bill 
would afford any immediate or future relief 
to Ireland. If the Government had made 
any former efforts to serve Ireland, they 
had not succeeded in their attempts. He 
had only to express, in conclusion, an ear- 
nest hope that the House would receive 
some authentic information on such an im- 
portant subject. 

The Eart of LINCOLN : Mr. Speaker, I 
certainly should have been glad to be spared 
the duty of rising to address the House on 
this oceasion; not that I have any difficulty 
in responding to the eall that has been made 
upon me by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Dorsetshire (Mr. Bankes), but because of 
the fact that I have been labouring under 
some indisposition for two or three days, 
and I am afraid I shall not be able to ex- 
press mysclf in a manner so satisfactory to 
the House as I could wish. At the same 
time, Sir, I feel that it is not possible for 
me to remain silent, after the sarcastic 
tone in which my hon. Friend took notice 
of the circumstance that I had not risen 
earlier to reply to the statements of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Armagh 
(Colonel Verner). I hope, however, that 
the House will excuse me, if, for the reason 
I have assigned, I avoid entering into the 
whole subject of the Corn Laws on the 
present occasion, and confine myself sim- 
ply to replying to the speeches of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Dorsetshire, 
and the hon. and gallant Member for 
Armagh, which speeches were, I think, 
almost exclusively occupied with a de- 
nial of the existence of want among the 
population of Ireland. Now, with reference 
to the call made upon me by my hon. Friend 
who spoke last, I must say I should have 
thought that on general grounds, if not for 
the reason I have given, it was not neces- 
sary for the Secretary for Ireland, on the 
first occasion since his appointment that he 
happened to hear the statements which 
have been made by the hon. Gentlemen, 
to have risen to deny them; for I cannot 
suppose that the hon. Gentlemen could 
consider that the other Members of Her 
Majesty’s Government are ignorant of the 
real state of things in Ireland, or that they 
do not, from time to time, receive accounts 
from the Government in that country of 
the real condition of the people; and | did 
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think that it was well known (as is the 
fact) that I was equally with my Colleagues 
responsible for the statements which have 
been made in this House respecting the 
distress in Ireland, by the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government, 
and the right hon. Baronet at the head 
of the Home Department. I claim my 
full share of responsibility for those state- 
ments, for it has been my duty since I 
went to Ireland to correspond every day, 
from Dublin, with one or other of my 
right hon. Friends, and to state to them 
the severe pressure that exists, and the 
severe pressure that must be expected to 
exist for some time to come. That has 
been my duty, and I say, therefore, when 
my hon. Friend expresses his doubts of the 
real existence of distress in Ireland, that I 
can remove all doubts on the subject from 
his mind, if those doubts are sincerely en- 
tertained, and that the statements of the 
distress of the people of Ireland which have 
been made in this House by Her Majesty’s 
Government have not been exaggerated. 
I do not say that no statements of distress 
which have been made on the other side of 
the water have been overcharged. Some 
of the statements made there may have 
been exaggerated. Alarm in some cases, 
and in others, I am afraid I must say, in- 
terested motives, may have induced per- 
sons to put forth statements too highly 
coloured; but all those representations have 
been carefully investigated by the Govern- 
ment of Ireland; and in my conscience I 
believe that no statement made by the Go- 
vernment in this House has partaken of 
exaggeration. Sir, my hon. Friend the 
Member for Dorsetshire tauntingly re- 
marked, that my right hon. Friend at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government 
was sitting next but one to the Irish Se- 
eretary, from whom he must have jearned 
the truth as to the state of Ireland; and 
my hon. Friend called on my right hon. 
Friend to rise and deny, if he could, the 
statements which had just been made by 
the hon. and gallant Member for Armagh. 
Now, my hon. Friend the Member for 
Dorsetshire is at this moment sitting with- 
in four of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Northamptonshire (Mr. A. Stafford 
O’Brien), and I call on my hon. Friend the 
Member for Northamptonshire to rise and 
contradict my hon. Friend the Member for 
Dorsetshire as to the statement he has 
made of there being no unusual distress 
i Ireland. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Northamptonshire has lately had an 
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opportunity of seeing with his own eyes the 
state of the people of Ireland. I do not 
know it for a fact, but I believe that my 
hon. Friend visited his estates in Ireland 
at Easter for the purpose of seeing for 
himself what really was the state of the 
country; and I think that he could, if he 
chose, contradict the statements respecting 
the distress in Ireland on which my hon. 
Friend the Member for Dorsetshire relies. 
As I have said, I do not know for a fact 
that the object of his visit was such as I 
have mentioned; it may be surmise; and 
I may be mistaken; but this I do know, 
that twenty-four hours after my hon. 
Friend’s arrival in Ireland he wrote to 
me at Dublin a letter so pressing and 
so urgent, that I can say that in all 
the applications with respect to the exist- 
ing distress that I have received from all 
parts of the country, there had been none 
so pressing or so urgent as that which 
I received from my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Northamptonshire. He stated that 
which he, as a good landlord, was no doubt 
glad to do, and which I should have been 
ready to give credit to him for doing if he 
had not mentioned it, namely, that he was 
ready to find the means of supplying all 
the wants of his own tenantry; that not 
one of them should come on the public 
purse ; but he accompanied that declaration 
by this statement also, that many of the 
peasantry around him were in a state of the 
utmost distress ; and that with them it was 
an affair, not of weeks, nor even of days, 
but of hours: and he told me further, that 
if after that warning on his part I hesi- 
tated to supply means of obtaining food to 
the peasantry of that district, where there 
was no resident landlord, the responsibility 
must rest on me, and that it would be my 
fault if famine, and consequently disturb- 
ance, should take place. Sir, I will not 
relate to the House what I felt it my 
duty to do on receiving that letter. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Northampton- 
shire has already done more than ample 
justice in speaking in this House, some 
evenings ago, of the course I took; but 
I am very confident that my hon. Friend 
the Member for Northamptonshire will 
assure my hon. Friend the Member for 
Dorsetshire of this, at least, that in the 
counties of Limerick and Clare the dis- 
tress of the people, so far from having 
been exaggerated by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, is at present most alarming. 
After all, my hon. Friend the Member for 
Dorsetshire does not appear to be quite 
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fixed in his opinion about this distress ; for 
at the outset of his speech he almost went 
the length of denying all existence of dis- 
tress in Ireland ; but he probably felt that so 
bold an assertion needed qualification, for, 
when he came to the close of his speech, he 
said that he was not prepared to deny that 
there was distress in Ireland, but that he 
was prepared to deny that it existed in the 
generality attributed to it by Her Majesty’s 
Government. Now, if by general my hon. 
Friend means universal, then I tell him 
and the House that I am not prepared 
to assert that the distress is universal in 
Ireland; but that it is general I am pre- 
pared to maintain. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Armagh stated that the price 
of potatoes in his part of the country is 
not higher now than at this time of the 
year is usual, and he denied the existence of 
distress in that locality. Now, Sir, I am 
glad to hear of one spot in Ireland in which 
there is not any distress ; but this one fact 
does not prove that the distressis not general. 
I am aware that the pressure is not so great 
in some parts of the north of Ireland as it 
is in the south-west, and generally in the 
south portions of the island ; and one reason 
of this, with respect to the north, is, I 
believe, that the people in those parts of 


the country are not so generally dependent 
on the potato for food as in other parts. 
In the south-west and the south the pres- 
sure arising from the disease in the 
potatoes has been severe; and even in 
some parts of the north also, to which 
the disease has extended, the consequent 


distress has been felt. My hon. Friend 
must forgive me on this occasion for say- 
ing, that he may not be as capable as 
some other Members of judging of the 
full extent of this distress, if he compares 
the state of his neighbours in Dorsetshire 
with that of the peasantry in Ireland. 
Dorsetshire will not afford a fair test by 
which to decide this question. He will 
find that there also, I am greatly afraid, 
some distress does exist, if it be not so 
great as the distress of the Irish poor. 
He may, perhaps, deny that too; but 
an hon. Member of this House has written 
a letter which has been lately published, 
and which puts the matter in a clear 
light. From that letter it is now known 
that the poor in that district usually 
live on potatoes; and it is well known 
also that they are living on 7s. a week, 
and that they have to pay rent out of that 
sum. Now, though the condition of the 
people in Ireland is undoubtedly bad, yet, 
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I am willing to admit it is not so bad in 
all cases as to form a strong contrast to 
such a state of things at this, however 
melancholy it may appear to those who are 
used to see people living in better cireum- 
stances ; but still proofs of the severity of 
the pressure multiply upon me. As an 
instance, I may mention, that I, this very 
morning, received a most pressing letter 
from the island of Valentia, in the county 
of Kerry; and that letter is quite free 
from any charge that can be imputed to 
the writers, of having from interested mo- 
tives made a demand upon the Govern- 
ment. The writers of it state that they 
had thought that their potatoes in the 
island would have lasted the usual time, 
but that they now find they are completely 
gone—that both what they wanted for 
food and for seed are completely destroyed. 
They state other cases of distress. But 
what is their demand? Their demand is 
not for the public money; but their simple 
apppeal is, that the Government should 
send a supply, by steamer, of Indian meal 
or oatmeal, which they should sell to the 
people, at cost price, for ready money. Sir, 
I say that when the Government of Ire- 
land are daily receiving such accounts as 
these, we are justified in saying that the 
distress is great, and that it has not been 
exaggerated. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Dorsetshire read some papers to 
show that distress prevailed in Ireland some 
years ago, in the month of May, to a great 
extent; and my hon. Friend said he felt 
he had reasons to doubt whether the ex- 
isting distress was so great as the distress 
was then, because the loss, he said, from 
the potatoes was not so great this year as 
it was then. Now, I will not debate that 
point with my hon. Friend : I will content 
myself with referring him to his hon. 
Friends the Member for Northamptonshire 
and the hon. and gallant Member for Ar- 
magh, to tell him whether it is not a well- 
known fact that the month of May is the 
very month in which, in Ireland, there is 
the greatest demand for labour, and conse- 
quently the least demand for assistance on 
the ground of distress, if distress exists. 
And when my hon. Friend taunts us withthe 
remark that the evil day of extreme distress 
is constantly protracted, let me remind him 
and the House, that, from the first, it was 
stated by Her Majesty’s Government that 
the people might be expected to be in a 
great state of distress in the months of 
March and April; but that June, July, 
and August would be found to be the 
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months of the severest pressure. The 
month of May was passed over, but for 
what reason? Because the month of May 
js usually the time, in Ireland, at which 
the cottiers are either occupied in sowing 
their potatoes, or are employed on farm la- 
bourfor wages; andany supply of labour that 
is wanted at all during that month is usually 
most fairly paid. It is not, therefore, from 
any diminution of the distress, or that the 
potatoes are not so much diseased as was 
expected, that there has been some diminu- 
tion this month in the demands on the public 
purse—though I can assure the House that 
diminution has been little indeed—but sim- 
ply from the operation of the cause I have 
stated. Perhaps the House will allow me 
to quote another case—a case arising in 
the county of Cavan. I wish to quote that 
instance, because it belongs to a district ap- 
proaching the locality spoken of by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Armagh. If 
I had been aware that I should have been 
called upon to address the House this even- 
ing, I might probably have been prepared 
to state cases arising in the immediate 
locality of the hon. and gallant Member. 
A nobleman—I will not hesitate to men- 
tion his name—Lord Farnham, a nobleman 
who is deserving of the greatest possible 
respect and esteem, and who is as inca- 
pable of practising exaggeration as any 
Member of either House of Parliament, has, 
within these twenty-fours, placed a paper 
in my hands, representing a grievous case 
of distress in a district of the county of 
Cavan, where there is no resident land- 
lord, who would, like him, have been happy 
to relieve the wants of the people. Now, 
my hon. Friend the Member for Dorset- 
shire has stated that the course taken by the 
Government had caused those who had 
potatoes to sell to withhold them from the 
market, and that the price has been en- 
hanced by the conduct of the Government. 
[Mr. Bankes: I said, speaking of the Go- 
vernment, that the alarm they created by 
their measures induced people to withhold 
their potatoes, and so created a rise in 
price.] Yes; but at the same time my 
hon. Friend stated that this alarm was 
foolishly created by the Government, and 
that the result has been a rise in the price 
of potatoes. I therefore concluded that 
he meant to say—and I think that is the 
logical deduction—that the enhanced price 
of the potatoes was the result of the con- 
duet of the Government, Now, really this 
18 @ matter of assertion which it is very 
difficult to controvert, except by an asser- 
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tion of an opposite character. But let 
me ask my hon. Friend and the House to 
call to mind what are the steps which the 
Government really have taken on this oc- 
easion. But first let me point out that 
there is a great difference in the present 
state of things in Ireland, as compared with 
what was its condition in 1823 and the 
preceding year, to which my hon. Friend 
has referred; for in those years the loss 
in the potato crop did not arise from dis- 
ease, but from the fact of the potatoes hay- 
ing been pitted during a wet season. The 
potatoes, in consequence of that accident, 
but, nevertheless, unexpectedly, were found, 
when the pits were opened, to be entirely 
gone. On that account no preparation 
was made by the Government of the day. 
The loss of the crop was wholly unex- 
pected. That is the reason of the differ- 
ence between the two occasions of distress, 
and a reason that amply explains it. But 
Her Majesty’s present Government, pre- 
vious to the distress being generally known 
of, as soon as they received information 
leading them to apprehend it, immedi- 
ately ordered a supply of Indian corn and 
other provisions to be stored in various 
places in Ireland. For what purpose ? 
For the purpose, in the first place, of pre- 
venting a deficiency of food. Another pur- 
pose the Government had in view was the 
equally valuable one of producing a reduc- 
tion of prices by sending these stores into 
the market when combinations should have 
taken place, as they foresaw would be the 
case, and food should have been raised by 
such means to a famine price, and been ren- 
dered difficult of acquirement, even beyond 
the necessary operation of the loss of the 
potato crop. On this point I may quote 
a case which was the first that came under 
my cognizance after I went to Dublin. A de- 
putation from Limerick waited on the Lord 
Lieutenant and myself, consisting of the 
Dean of the Established Church, the Mayor, 
Sir D. Roche, and Mr. Monsell, a gentle- 
man, whose admirable conduct with respect 
to the distress cannot be too highly praised. 
He has acted with a liberality and patriot- 
ism that do him the highest honour. These 
four gentlemen came up as the deputation, 
antl four gentlemen more respectable could 
not have been selected; they told us that 
the loss of the potatoes had come upon 
them in the city of Limerick completely by 
surprise, and that whilst a fortnight be- 
fore they had anticipated that their sup- 
ply would have lasted until the month of 
May, they now found that it had failed ; 
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that the poor of the city were almost 
in a state of famine; that the works 
which had been resolved upon could not 
immediately be begun; and that there 
was no employment to be had for the 
people. We told them that the probability 
was, that parties who had food in their 
hands might be operating on the markets. 
Well, the price in Limerick was at that 
time 73d. a stone; but what was the reduc- 
tion consequent upon the supply of meal 
sent by the Government, and the sum given 
by the Government corresponding to the 
subscription raised by the citizens among 
themselves—a reduction showing that we 
were right in our anticipation that combi- 
nation might be resorted to to carry up 
prices ? Potatoes immediately fell from 
73d. to 53d. a stone; but even after this 
reduction, I am sure my hon. Friend 
the Member for Northamptonshire, and 
every other hon. Member who is con- 
nected with Ireland, will state that it is 
impossible for the poor of Ireland to sup- 
port themselves and their families on prices 
such as those. Sir, I had not the remotest 
intention of addressing the House on this 
occasion; I certainly did feel that refuta- 
tions of such statements as those put 
forth to-night, of the small amount and 
extent of distress, had been so often 
made by other Members of the Govern- 
ment equally capable with myself of dis- 
tinguishing the truth, and that even the 
means my hon. Friend had in his hands, if 
he had been willing to apply candour in 
using them, were so complete, as conveying 
information of the real state of the poor 
in Ireland, that I did not come down pre- 
pared on this occasion with any documents 
or evidence to reply to the charge that has 
been made. I will not trespass further on 
the House; but I must conclude by assuring 
them, in the most categorical way that I 
ean, that the distress in Ireland, though 
not universal, is general ; and that, as 
regards the statements which have been 
made by Her Majesty’s Government, they 
will be found to be fully borne out by facts 
which before long will be patent and con- 
elusive. 

Mr. FLOYER had one observation to 
make in answer to the noble Lord. The 
noble Lord had thought proper in the course 
of his speech to make some remarks as to 
the rate of wages in the county of Dorset, 
and had, he thought, travelled somewhat 
out of his way in interposing such remarks 
in his attempt to answer what he (Mr. 
Floyer) considered the unswerable argu- 
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ments of his hon. Friend and Colleague 
(Mr. G. Bankes). He asked the House 
whether the natural impression produced 
by the noble Lord’s observation was not 
that the common if not the general rate of 
wages in Dorsetshire was only 7s. a week ? 
[The Earl of Lincoty : I was quoting Mr, 
Sheridan’s letter.] He knew the noble 
Lord was quoting Mr. Sheridan’s letter; 
but as he understood him, the noble Lord 
agreed with the statement he quoted, and 
adopted it has his own. If the noble Lord 
was not prepared to stand by it, he should 
not have made it to the House. Now he 
(Mr. Floyer) did not pretend to that extent 
of property and knowledge of the county 
which were perhaps possessed by the hon. 
gentleman who was the writer of that 
letter ; but in his neighbourhood near the 
county town of Dorset, and in many other 
parts of the county, he knew it was at va- 
riance with the truth to say that the la. 
bourers were receiving only 7s. as their 
weekly wages. He knew no part of the 
county in which the rate of wages was so 
low. He must refer also to another re- 
mark of the noble Lord’s, by which he 
seemed to infer that the condition of the 
Dorsetshire labourers was something similar 
to that of the Irish peasant, so far as that 
he was compelled to live upon potatoes as 
his common food : he could state with per- 
fect confidence that there had scarcely been 
any period at which the condition of the 
labourers of Dorsetshire was better than it 
was now; and if it was true that they 
were reduced to live wholly upon potatoes, 
it was impossible their condition could be 
as flourishing as it was. As a representa- 
tive of the county of Dorset, he could not 
refrain from rising in his place in that 
House to give his unequivocal denial to any 
statement which had been or might be 
thrown out, that the rate of the wages of 
the agricultural labourers in that county 
were universally so low, as the House 
might be led to believe from the speech of 
the noble Earl (Earl Lincoln). 

Mr. STAFFORD O’BRIEN: The 
noble Lord having in the course of his 
speech appealed to me, I have no hesita- 
tation in stating that I can confirm what 
he has said as far as regards the city of 
Limerick. I believe that, owing to the 
precarious supply of food, the noble Lord’s 
fears were exaggerated when he expected 
an outbreak in that city ; I believe that 
the promptitude with which the noble Lord 
attended to the wishes and remonstrance 
of the deputation who waited on him, did 
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yevent an outbreak in the city of Limerick; 
and I believe it was owing to the wise pre- 
cautions of Government in providing a store 
of Indian meal that the prices of potatoes 
and oats were prevented from rising to an 
extravagant price. So much for the city 
of Limerick. With respect to the district 
of Clare in which I reside, when I got there 
] found on one side a schooner attacked on 
the river by bodies of armed men ; I found 
on the other cattle guarded by soldiers ; 1 
found on the hills near me a starving, and 
to some extent, a lawless population ; and 
those who know Ireland best, those who 
have lived in Ireland for several years past, 
know not only that Clare is liable to these 
outbreaks, but that that particular district 
to which I refer has got an unenviable no- 
toriety for heading and promoting those 
riots. When I found this state of things, 
I felt that, as an inhabitant—still more as 
a magistrate, as a eustodier of the public 
peace, I ought not to lose one hour in 
laying before the Government of Ireland 
the state of things in that county ; and I 
am happy to say that, by the strenuous 
exertions and conduct of my noble Friend, 
the poor people are now in full employ- 
ment ; there is no fear of an outbreak; 


and I believe that this tranquillity will re- 
main, whatever may be the difficulties with 
respect to their food. The only inaccuracy 
in the statement of my noble Friend is, 
that he says I did not anticipate the dis- 


tress in Ireland. I did anticipate the dis- 
tress; for the very night before I left 
town I distinctly stated that there was dis- 
tress ; but I was certainly not aware of 
the extent of the distress. I was not 
aware that the potatoes had not only failed 
the poor people, but that there was really 
no food for the present and no seed for the 
future, and that no language could be too 
strong to describe the state of distress, 
misery and starvation existing in that par- 
ticular neighbourhood. And now, having 
borne my full testimony to the statements 
of my noble Friend, I may be permitted to 
say that I do not conceive them to be in 
80 violent antagonism to the statements of 
the hon. Member for Dorsetshire, as some 
Members seem to imagine. My hon. Friend, 
in his speech, read extracts from a letter 
to Lord Darnley by Sir E. O’Brien in 
1822, describing the state of Clare pretty 
nearly in the terms I have just described 
it; and here I would beg to say that there 
was no gentleman connected with the 
county of Clare who assisted more to render 
the inhabitants independent of a precarious 
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supply of food than did that gentleman; 
and I am happy to bear this public testi- 
mony to his worth, because I conceive that 
his memory deserves it. But my hon. Friend 
the Member for Dorsetshire has shown that 
whatevever may be state of Clare, it does not 
necessarily follow that this should be the 
state of all Ireland. My hon. Friend, in 
quoting that letter, alluded to the severe dis- 
tress which at present exists in the county 
of Clare; but I think he stated in his speech 
that it was not universal all over Ireland. 
In the same way I say, that however severe 
I may have found the distress in my own 
immediate vicinity—and I only speak of 
my own vicinity—it may not be so in all 
parts of the country. At the same time, I 
do say, and I do not shrink from saying it, 
that I believe there is very great and se- 
vere distress in Ireland; and that we must 
look, not for a diminution, but for an in- 
crease of that distress. I deeply deplore, 
however—as I have over and over again 
said—that the right hon. Baronet should, 
at the commencement of the Session, have 
made ‘confusion worse confounded,’ by 
mixing up the question of Irish distress 
with the Corn Laws. If we do on the one 
hand, in the heat of party debate, give too 
favourable views of the state of Ireland, 
the right hon. Baronet must recollect that 
his cause, in the opinion of many of his 
warmest friends, would have been as strong, 
and would have been made more clear, if 
he had drawn a distinction between a tran- 
sitory calamity, and the necessity for per- 
manent measures for its relief; nay, that 
the pressure of a particular case rendered 
the Legislature less competent to decide 
fairly and calmly a question of this great 
extent. But I need not say that I do not 
rise to enter upon the question on this oc- 
casion; but I feel too deep an interest in 
the welfare and prosperity of Ireland than 
do otherwise than deplore when I see it 
mixed up with any subject of an exciting 
and in some measure of an extraneous cha- 
racter, because it may prevent us arriving 
at a calm conclusion upon it. I may say 
also, in reference to that country, that 
however you may repeal the Corn Laws, or 
however you may, on the other hand, in- 
crease protection to agricultural produce, 
unless the landlords of Ireland exert them- 
selves—unless they are willing to make sa- 
crifices, to merge their party and political 
feelings, to soften down prejudices, and to 
obliterate the bitter memory of the past, 
the result will do no good to Ireland. I 
repeat that, while I maintam my own 
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opinion as to the propriety of the course 
which the Government are inviting the 
House to pursue, still I do not deny—on 
the contrary I maintain—that this distress 
and this misery must be met by the exer- 
tions of the Irish proprietors themselves. 
Mr. LEFROY rose on the present oc- 
easion, not so much from a desire to oppose 
what had fallen from the noble Lord the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, as from a feel- 
ing that he would not be discharging his 
duty faithfully, if he did not state a few 
facts that came within his own observation, 
showing that, however distress might exist 
in certain districts in Ireland, that it was 
by no means so general in that country as 
they had been led to believe. He did not 
intend to contradict the statements that 
had been made by the noble Lord (Lord 
Lincoln) in reference to the distress that 
was said to exist in Limerick and the 
county of Clare. All that he was prepared 
to do, was to show that, so far as the cir- 
cumstances of Ireland were concerned, they 
did not warrant the measures proposed by 
the right hon. Baronet; and if they were 
carried, that they would prove most detri- 
mental to the interests of that country; 
and that the time would come when they 
He was desi- 


would regret their adoption. 
rous to state that, from inquiries he had 
made into the condition of the people in 
those districts in Ireland, with which he 
was more immediately connected, he found 
that the reports of the existing distress 


had been much exaggerated. He would 
‘first allude to the county of Longford; and 
‘with the permission of the House would 
‘read the following extract of a letter which 
‘he had received from a gentleman in Long- 
‘ford, dated Granard, April 14:— 


“‘ For twenty years I have not seen this market 
better supplied with potatoes, oats, and meal than 
it was yesterday—the former 4d. the stone, good 
‘and sound, and in such quantities that all were 
‘not sold; oats 13s. 6d. the barrel of 14 stone ; 
.and meal, of which there was a large supply, sold 
.at 14s. 6d. per ewt. ‘This report would apply to 
‘the market yesterday weck, and yesterday fort- 
night ; and I have no doubt but that the resources 
‘of this part of Longford will be found more than 
enough for the consumption during the summer, 
Jeaving a large surplus which may be, as necessity 
requires, drafted off to some other part of Ireland. 
I attended the market of Castlepollar last Wed- 
nnesday, which is ten miles from Granard, nearer 
Dublin, I there witnessed also a plentiful market, 
a very large supply of potatoes particularly, which 
were sound and good, selling at 44d. per stone. 
‘The people, I am happy to say, in his (1 mean my 
own) locality are generally employed, and have 
taken the precautions, by means of the loan funds, 
of laying up provisions for the summer. We have, 
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thank God, little or no fever, and very little sick. 
ness of any kind now in the country.” 

He might here mention, that he had taken 
the opportunity which the recesss afforded 
of going through different parts of Ireland 
to make himself acquainted with the facts; 
he visited various market towns in Long. 
ford, Sligo, and Roscommon, and from the 
prices at which potatoes were sold, as well 
as the supply in those markets, varying 
from 33d. to 4d. a stone, good and sound, 
and in such quantities that all were not 
sold, he could not believe that distress ex- 
isted to any considerable extent. He had 
also written to several extensive land agents 
in that country, and he would take leave to 
read letters that he had received from gen- 
tlemen of great respectability. 

“JT have this day,” wrote one correspondent, 
“purchased twenty tons of meal, at 15/. 1Us.a ton, 
to issue next month, and to be paid back, after the 
harvest, by weekly payments. At present we have 
not felt the pressure, though 15s. 6d. per ewt. for 
meal, and 3s. 3d. per ewt. for potatoes, is a high 
price ; in 1840, I paid 18s. and 20s. for thirty 
tons of meal. If we have sufficient employment for 
three months in the summer, I should be in hopes 
of escaping the anticipated famine. We are better 
off than many of our neighbours. At present a 
combination prevails among the labourers for high 
wages, 4s. 6d. a day ; in consequence many remain 
idle, and the lands not sufficiently tilled.” 

These, he considered, were not famine 
prices, and further proved that the land- 
lords were not so inattentive to the inter- 
ests of their poor tenantry as had been re- 
presented. With respect to the county of 
Sligo, he could also state, that potatoes 
were not selling there at a higher rate than 
what he had just mentioned; and although 
at the time of the cholera that town had 
suffered very severely—perhaps more s0 
thanany other town in Ireland—some of the 
medical gentlemen of Sligo had told him 
(Mr. Lefroy) that he had not now any vio- 
lent cases of bowel attacks arising from 
want of food, or any fever ; and the physi- 
cian who had supplied the statement to the 
Government as to the existence of disease 
in that county, could not be considered as 
competent to do so, as he lived on the bor- 
ders of the county Mayo, and had no op- 
portunity of judging of the general state of 
the county. Sir Robert Booth, Mr. Cooper, 
and Mr. Wynne, gentlemen resident there, 
had also stated that there was no appear- 
ance of famine; and their statements, he 
said, were deserving of consideration. The 
hon. Member read another letter he had 
received from a gentleman in the county of 
Armagh, who resided in the neighbourhood 
of the Duke of Manchester’s property, t0 
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the following effect. 
97, 1846 :— 


“Jn reply to your inquiries on the subject of 
fever and famine, I beg to offer the following opin- 
ion, Never has there been so shameful an exag- 
geration on any subject within my memory, as that 
which has been put forward by the advocates for 
the repeal of the Corn Laws. With regard to 
fever, we might ssy, as compared with other years, 
there is none ; and as to famine, there is abun- 
dance of food, and the price is moderate. The only 
pressure is in cases of looms being idle and weavers 
unemployed, partly caused owing to the unsettled 
state of affairs between America and the British 
Government, and partly by the suspense caused by 
the Corn Law question. I shall now give my rea- 
sons for the opinion I put forward :—1. As to 
fever. Whenever our district has been visited with 
fever to any extent, I am immediately made ac- 
quainted with it through one or other of the fol- 
lowing channels :—Ist. The parochial clergy fre- 
quently apply for aid to such persons as they find 
in fever and requiring aid. 2nd. The medical at- 
tendant, who has the care of the tenancy, and to 
whom they have access, not unfrequently asks for 
additional bedding to separate members of the same 
family to prevent contagion. 3rd. The borrowers 
at the loan fund are obliged to have my signature 
to prevent fines in case of accidental illness, and 
especially fever, and in the latter case I never re- 
fuse it. And lastly, the poor in fever come to me 
for jam, tea, sugar, and bread, which are generally 
supplied on demand, as a gift to those thus aftlict- 
ed. Now, what is the fact? There has not been 
an instance ofa clergyman recommending any one 
to me in fever since the potato panic commenced. 
The medical attendant has called my attention to 
but one case of fever within the same period. 
There are not three cases of fever in families con- 
nected with the loan fund ; and lastly, I have had 
only one case of clothing and one of food as neces- 
sary to fever patients. We shall now turn to the 
question of famine. When others were laying in 
oatmeal, I was advised by experienced merchants 
to buy none. Those who bought at that time 
(September and October) at 17s. 6d. per ewt. for 
oatmeal, can now have abundance at lds. I lately 
entered into contracts with persons who sell meal, 
to supply all I should order at the market price 
each week. The want is so little felt as yet, that 
Ihave not issued orders for above 10 ewt. @f meal. 
Those who had diseased potatoes were not altoge- 
ther losers, in proof of which I may mention this 
fact, that the steward sold this week the pork fed 
exclusively on bad potatoes in the castle farmyard 
for nearly 40/. ‘The pigs cost 18/., so that 22J. 
profit on eleven pigs, or 22/. each, wasa very good 
return in four months.” 

He had been assured also by a physician 
residing in the same county (Armagh), 
in the town of Portadown, that the cases 
of fever had been less in number than 
at any former period within his recollee- 
tion, That gentleman said— 

“ Portadown, March 28, 1846. 

“Tn answering your note of this day, I have to 
fay that, along with all the other dispensary and 
fever hospital doctors of the kingdom, I was fur- 
nished with a number of questions from Dublin 
Castle respecting fever and apprehended scarcity 
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of food in the neighbourhood ; and I am happy to 
say that my answers did not suit their purpose. 
The truth is, there has been less illness, and parti- 
cularly fever, in this part of the country this winter 
than almost any other Iremember ; and, of course, 
I made my answer accordingly, and it is remark- 
able, that out of 800 cases, they received only 82 
answers betokening fever, bowel complaint, &c., 
and, as you might observe, many of these only in 
apprehension, which was the way the question was 
put. Now as to our locality: I can give, after 
counting up, the number of fever patients in my 
dispensary-book since the Ist of January, and I find 
I have had 19 out of 1,400 patients, which I look 
upon as exceedingly small out of that number of 
patients, and for the space of three months. The 
year before last registered somewhat above 800 
patients who had fever ; but that was an extraor- 
dinary year. The year preceding it, and last year, 
were each about 150; so you can see, take it in 
either way, the proportion is small. At present I 
have not three cases in hand ; and I am sure there 
are not ten cases in Drumaree parish, which, accor- 
ding to the census, contains 15,000 inhabitants ; 
besides, this is generally the most subject to fever 
of any country I know. The district about Jan- 
dreyee, I would say, is equally free of fever extend- 
ing on to Scarva, which is the terminus of my 
visiting, and within two miles of your own resi- 
dence; so that, judging from all these cireum- 
stances, I would say that your parish cannot be 
much infected. As to all other sickness, our dis- 
pensary report does not’exceed last year, nor until 
the last fortnight did it equal last season in num- 
ber of patients, which has been increased just 
lately by a feverish cold or influenza, and a diarr- 
hea which is just now present, and which I cannot 
justly trace to unwholesome food.” 
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Another correspondent writes— 


“‘T dined in company with five clergymen on 
Friday last, who have large parishes, and their de- 
cided opinion was, that there never was so little 
fever as this year. Some of them said they had 
none ; others mentioned one or two cases. They 
all agreed also in saying that as yet there was no 
distress of any peculiar degree.” 

Having considered it his duty to make these 
statements, it was not his intention to deny 
the existence of distress in certain parts of 
Ireland, as he considered it did exist in se- 
veral places; but he agreed with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Northamptonshire 
in opinion, that that distress had in many 
eases been caused by a combination of per- 
sons, who prevented a sufficient supply of 
food being sent into the markets, which, 
as a matter of course, tended to raise the 
prices. He would, however, suggest to 
Her Majesty’s Government, that they 
ought to take measures for the distribution 
of the Indian corn and meal, in such a 
manner as would defeat that combina- 
tion. [The Earl of Lixcotn: It has been 
done already.] Some reflections had been 
thrown upon the resident gentlemen of 
Ireland, for not having availed themselves 
of the ‘special sessions” that had been 
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ordered to be held, for the purpose of af- 
fording relief to the distressed people; but 
he was informed that the reason of their 
not having done so arose from the fact 
that the assizes were so near at hand, that 
had they taken such measures as was ex- 
pected they would have done, they consi- 
dered that they would be conferring bene- 
fits on local contractors alone, and not on 
the people who required assistance; and it 
was to that cireumstance their conduct 
should be ascribed, and not to any indif- 
ference regarding the wants of the poor in 
their respective localities. 

Mr. BORTHWICK rose to say a few 
words before the House decided upon the 
Motion submitted by his hon. Friend. The 
right hon. Baronet at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government had declared his 
intention of walking in the light of the 
Constitution. He was not, however, one 
who asserted that the Corn Laws was a 
part of the Constitution. The right hon. 
Baronet had declared those laws to be un- 
just, which, but a short time since he 
deemed to be only impolitic; and what the 
extent of his next conviction might be, 
was most difficult to tell. He would read 
to the House a few lines written by one of 
the most celebrated men of the age in which 
he lived—he meant Sir Walter Seott— 
when comparing Louis the Sixteenth of 
France with Charles the First of England, 
which appeared to him to be eminently 
characteristic of the conduct of the right 
hon. Baronet. The hon. Member read 
the following extract :— 


“ Both sovereigns fell under the suspicion of 
being deceitful and insineere, when perhaps both, 
but certainly Louis, only changed his course of 
conduct from a change of his own opinion, or 
from suffering himself to be over-persuaded and 
deferring to the sentiments of others. Few mo- 
narchs of any country certainly have changed 
their counsels and measures so often as Louis 
XVI., and with this unhappy consequence, that 
he neither persevered in a firm and severe course 
of government long enough to inspire respect, 
nor in a conciliatory and yielding policy for a 
sufficient time to propitiate regard and inspire 
confidence. It is with regret we mention this, in 
a character otherwise so excellent.” 

He trusted that the right hon. Baronet, 
who had at one time declared the Corn 
Laws to be impolitic, and at another un- 
just, would, ere long, like Louis XVI., his 
illustrious prototype, return to his original 
position; and that the consequences of his 
changes of opinion might not be visited on 
his country—he would not say upon himself. 
Tle did not accuse the right hon. Baronet 
of acting upon other than sincere convic- 
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tion; but it must be apparent to any man 
who viewed the present state of things, 
and recollected the past, that it was no 
light matter which had caused so great a 
difference between him and a large portion 
of his followers. Those followers of the 
right hon. Baronet had given repeated and 
signal proofs of how desirous they were to 
remain attached to him. For his financial 
policy they were willing to do him full 
justice. They sacrificed many minor con- 
siderations and many points of detail sooner 
than separate from the right hon. Baronet; 
when the question was not mere detail or 
of slight import, but one involving a great 
principle upon which the most important 
interests of this country depended, they 
were obliged, however reluctantly, to act 
for themselves, and to stand by those 
opinions which they believed to be based 
upon justice and on a sound policy, and to 
which they had always adhered. They 
were, he repeated, prepared to follow the 
right hon. Baronet wherever he led them, 
but they were not prepared to see him—in 
the language of Lord Castlereagh—turning 
his back upon himself; so long as he walked 
in a straight and open line of policy—so 
long as he was guided by the light of the 
Constitution, so long they were prepared 
to submit to his leadership ; but when he 
deviated from that path, and would no 
longer be guided by that light—when he 
turned into the course selected by his op- 
ponents, that party would follow him no 
further. The right hon. Baronet had 
stated that what he had before thought 
impolitic, he now believed to be unjust. 
This he thought rather a strange expression 
from one so eminent. For let them con- 
sider what it really amounted to—that for 
thirty years he had been unable to discover 
what justice was; but notwithstanding this 
extraordinary blindness, he became sud- 
denly illuminated, so that he was able to 
discover it in the course of a single debate. 
Now it might be fairly said, that policy was 
the birth of circumstances, for what was 
politic last year might be impolitic this; 
but justice was eternal and immutable— 
the same thirty years ago as she was now 
—the same at the beginning of this debate, 
as she was at the end or middle of it. He 
asked the House, was there any man in 
his sober senses, from one end of England 
to the other, who would believe that one 
possessed of the long experience, the acute 
judgment, the consummate ability, the 
keen perception of the right hon. Baronet, 
could not for thirty years, though tho- 
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roughly acquainted with the machinery and 
working of the State, perceive what was 
just from what was unjust? The best 
statesman might err as regarded matters 
of policy; but he who could mistake injys- 
tice for justice, wrong for right, must be 
surely the reverse of all that they be- 
lieved the right hon. Baronet to be. M. 
Guizot, in the French Chamber, used these 
words :— 

“Sir Robert Peel, therefore, proposes to put 
those branches of national industry which can 
accept the contest without perishing, to this proof 
of foreign competition. But do not think on that 
account that Sir Robert Peel has ceased to be a 
Conservative in political economy. Do not think 
that he has abolished, or that he means to abolish, 
all protecting duties. You can pass in review all 
the duties established by this new Tariff, as my 
hon. Friend the Minister of Commerce said yes- 
terday, and you will find that many protecting 
duties continue to exist in it, and protecting duties 
ofa very efficacious kind. Sir Robert Peel does 
not mean blindly to give up the market of England 
to foreign industry. He is not the apostle of un- 
limited liberty of commerce. He is merely the 
partisan of foreign competition limited to certain 
conditions. Gentlemen, that is the true character, 
the real end of the measures which are at the pre- 
sent moment under discussion on the other side 
of the channel. What is there in the measures 
for us to sdopt? ‘The first of these measures, 
namely, the social reform which interests the 
manufacturing population, I hesitate not to say is 
not applicable to us.” 

His noble Friend the Member for Lynn re- 
ferred to those words to show that foreign 
countries were not quite so ready to adopt 
the right hon. Baronet’s policy as he 
seemed to anticipate; and the right hon. 
Baronet in reply said, and his reply was 
rather remarkable, that ‘‘ he never gave a 
guarantee that at the approach of a new 
election, the French Minister would say 
that restrictions should be removed.’ 
Which amounted to this—that M. Guizot 
held certain opinions, but would not avow 
them; that he thought it a better course 
to secure a majority In the Chamber first, 
and to betray them after. Surely that was 
not the conduct of a great statesman, such 
asthey had been assured M. Guizot was. 
M. Cunin Gridaine, the French Minister of 
Commerce, speaking on the question of 
the Treaty of Commerce between France 
and Belgium, says— 

_“The economical reforms proposed in the Bri- 
tish Parliament cannot fail to have occupied gene- 
ral attention. Those who think that we should 
hot hesitate to imitate the example given us by 
the English Parliament, advise a premature and 
dangerous act. England has never pursued any 
other line of conduct than that of her interest ; 
and she was right. It is in that particular we 
should imitate her. From the earliest period it 
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has been the aim of England to extend her manu- 
factures, her navy, her commerce, and to obtain 
in all cases an adyantage over her competitors. 
She did not suffer herself to be carried away by 
theories ; she consulted facts. She studied her 
position, compared it with that of other countries, 
and she acted accordingly. * * * I must here 
remark, however, that England does not in any 
way modify her colonial system. That is to say, 
she continues to reserve for herself the manufac- 
tures, navigation, and commerce, which ought to 
administer to the wants of 100,000,000 consu- 
mers.” 


It was no wonder that foreign countries 
should hail with pleasure the relaxations 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman. 
But the question was, were they prepared 
to act in the same spirit of reciprocity ? 
The hon. Gentleman, who was at this por- 
tion of his speech but imperfectly heard, 
then alluded to the following passage of 
the speech of M. Guizot :— 

“What is the position of France? We do not 
stand in need of any such social reform, for our 
manufacturing population is much less numerous 
than our agricultural population, and is, compara- 
tively speaking, better off than the same elass in 
England, nor is it subject to the fluctuations 
which periodically affect the British markets, 
Thus we are not called upon to imitate the social 
reform now passing in England, and there pre- 
senting so interesting a spectacle. Neither are 
we called upon to imitate her commercial reform, 
and for this reason, that for a series of years we 
have been proceeding step by step in the path of 
industrial reforms, and for the further reason, that 
the home market is more valuable than the 
foreign.” 


M. Guizot expressed his surprise at the 
immense disparity between the manufac- 
turing and agricultural population of this 
country, deceived, no doubt, by the Popu- 
lation Returns of 1841; and more false re- 
turns had never been laid upon the Table 
of that House, no, not even by the Board 
of Trade. In these returns, every black- 
smith, everyman who fashioned the plough- 
share and the horseshoe, who, in fact, 
lived by the farmer, was returned as a 
manufacturer. Every tailor who made 
clothes for the farmer and his children— 
every village sempstress, in short, every 
description of artificer who lived almost 
solely upon the farmer and his labourers, 
was returned as a manufacturer. These 
people were all returned to that House as a 
portion of the manufacturing population of 
Great Britain. The speech of the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel), in reply to his 
noble Friend the Member for Lynn, was a 
complete failure. To that noble Lord’s 
arguments he did not even attempt a re- 
ply. As regarded the Irish famine, of 
which they had heard so much in the com- 
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mencement of these debates, he would 
read an extract from the Kilkenny Mo- 
derator, copied into the Morning Post of 
this day :— 

“Distress, in some few instances deep and dire, 
no doubt there is, and no doubt it will increase as 
summer advances ; but then it must be taken into 
consideration that when the seed will have been 
sown, potatoes must fall in price. There is an 
abundant stock of sound potatoes in the country, 
which is merely withheld from the market on the 
speculation of commanding an increased price 
hereafter. The following is the return which we 
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have obtained from the Fever Hospital :— 
Patients admitted for the quarter ending 
Feb. 11,1846. ; : . 
For the quarter ending May 1, 1846 
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Showing a decrease of disease for 
the quarter ending May 1 of 
And as compared with last year :— 
Quarter ending May 1, 1845 . 
Quarter ending May 1, 1846 . 


83 
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Decrease as compared with the cor- 

responding quarter last year 84 
This statement did not seem to confirm the 
prediction of Sir R. Peel, who told them, 
first, that the famine was to take place in 
March, then in May, and finally in July. 
There was, in fact, no such thing as fa- 
mine in Ireland, and great distress there 
might be in some parts of the country; but 
that unfortunately was the case almost 
every year, and was to a great extent 
traceable to the social relations between 
landlord and tenant there. There was 
plenty of potatoes and plenty of corn in 
freland—there was no deficiency what- 
ever of any description of food in Ire- 
land. He would ask the noble Lord who 
had spoken on that night (the Earl of Lin- 
coln), whether or no there was not abun- 
dance of ‘food in Ireland? The fact could 
not be denied. But even supposing there 
was a famine there, how would the present 
measure relieve it? The want of connex- 
ion between the evil and the remedy was 
so much felt, that nobody had attempted 
to establish it but the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, who said— 

“The hon. Member for Liverpool said last 
night that he could not see that connexion ; and 
the hon. Member for Northamptonshire, following 
the same track, has also said that he did not see 
the intimate connexion between the two questions. 
Will the House, then, allow me to state what was 
the effect produced on my mind by this inevitable 
coming scarcity in Ireland? I foresaw, and I am 
afraid rightly, that it would be indispensably neces- 
sary to give to the suffering community in Ireland 
aid from the public purse of this country to meet 
this great calamity. Already some advances of the 
public money have been asked for, and I am afraid 
that further advances may still be necessary. Then 
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this great question presents itself—Can in fairness 
any Minister of the Crown propose to the people 
of Great Britain to take out of the taxes of Great 
Britain, public money, to aid in the sustenance of 
their fellow countrymen in Ireland, while, artifi- 
cially, by laws so designed, the price of the food 
of the people of Great Britain is enhanced ? Other 
persons may be bold enough to make such a pro- 
position; but I confess that no power on earth 
should have induced me to be responsible for such 
a proposal. I told my right hon. Friend that, if 
such a course should be necessary, | strongly ad- 
vised the suspension of the existing law ; and that 
suspension, I find, is now generally approved of on 
this side of the House. The humane, the generous 
feelings of the landlords of England could not tole- 
rate for a moment that distress, such as that likely 
to visit Ireland, should not be met.” 

There had been—there would have been— 
no objection on any side of the House to 
relieving the wants of the Irish people. 
The Government would have experienced 
no difficulty whatever in such a step—they 
had experienced none. What hon. Mem- 
bers near him complained of was, not that 
relief had been applied, but that it had not 
been applied earlier. They further com- 
plained that a temporary exigency should 
be met by a permanent measure—that prin- 
ciples upon which the whole commercial 
policy of this country was governed should 
be overturned to mect a pressing but fleet- 
ing evil, for which it was altogether unfit. 
But let them consider the policy of the 
Government upon another ground. Why 
should Ireland be made the pretext for in- 
troducing this measure at all? If the mea- 
sure was just, per se, it ought to be sup- 
ported. If the present law was unjust, it 
ought tobe abolished. If the case amounted 
to one of justice or injustice, as had been 
stated, there was no need of dragging in 
the state of Ireland at all. The right hon. 
Baronet had, speaking of the agriculture 
of the kingdom, drawn an imaginary line 
from Inverness to Southampton, stating 
that exceedingly little wheat was grown on 
the west of that line; but such was not the 
fact. A great deal of wheat was grown 
west of it, and some of the best wheat in 
the kingdom, too. But what was to be- 
come of those small farmers and their la- 
bourers whom, the right hon. Baronet had 
admitted, this measure would have the 
effect of destroying? They were accus- 
tomed at public dinners to quote the well- 
known lines of Goldsmith— 

“ Princes and peers may flourish or may fade, 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 

But a bold peasantry, a country’s pride, 

When once destroyed can never be supplied.” 
He regretted to say, that they did not al- 
ways sufficiently study the interests of the 
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humbler classes of their fellow country- 
men; and in this measure it was plain the 
agricultural population was quite over- 
looked. He deprecated this measure as 
interfering with the market for provisions. 


“Of all things,” said Mr. Burke, “an indis- 
ereet tampering with the trade of provisions is the 
most dangerous, and it is always worst in the 
time when men are most disposed to it; that is, in 
the,time of scarcity. Because there is nothing on 
which the passions of men are so violent, and their 
judgment so weak, and on which there exists such 
a multitude of ill-founded prejudices.” “ The great 
use of Government is as a restraint ; and there is 
no restraint which it ought to put upon others, 
and upon itself too, rather than that which is im- 
posed on the jury of speculating under circum- 
stances of irritation. The number of idle tales 
spread about by the industry of faction, and by the 
zeal of foolish good intention, and greedily devoured 
by the malignant credulity of mankind, tends infi- 
nitely to aggravate prejudices which in themselves 
are sufficiently strong.” “It is a perilous thing 
to try experiments on the farmer. The farmer’s 
capital (except in a few persons and in a very few 
places) is far more feeble than commonly is ima- 
gined. The trade is a very poor trade—it is subject 
to great risks and losses. The capital, such as it 
is, is turned but once in the year; in some branches 
it requires three years before the money is paid. 
I believe never less than three in the turnip and 
grass-land course, which is the prevalent course 
on the more or less fertile sandy and gravelly 
loams, and these compose the soil in the south and 
south-east of England—the best adapted, and per- 
haps the only ones that are adapted to the turnip 
husbandry. It is very rare that the most pros- 
perous farmer, counting the value of his quick and 
dead stock, the interest of the moncy he turns, to- 
gether with his own wages as a bailiff or overseer, 
ever does make twelve or fifteen per cent by the 
year on his capital. I speak of the prosperous. 
In most of the parts of England which have fallen 
within my observation, I have rarely known a 
farmer (who to his own trade has not added some 
other employment or traffic) that, after a course 
ofthe most unremitting parsimony and labour (such 
for the greater part is theirs), and, persevering in 
his business for a long course of years, died worth 
more than paid his debts, leaving his posterity to 
continue in nearly the same equal conflict between 
industry and want in which the last predecessor, 
and a long line of predecessors before him, lived 
and died.” 


Now, it was on statements like these, that 
the right hon. Baronet founded his argu- 
ments. He said, if the farmers have suc- 
ceeded no better than this in their trade, 
then what has protection done for them? 
He (Mr. Borthwick) would reply, if manu- 
factures in England have not prospered, 
notwithstanding all the natural advantages 
of that country, then what had free trade 
done for manufactures? These questions 
answered one another ; but he would ask 
the right hon. Baronet, whether he was 
prepared to sacrifice at the shrine of the 
foul idol of free trade, the prospects and 
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hopes of that numerous class, the small 
farmers of England ?—was he prepared to 
give up the welfare of his country which 
for centuries had depended upon them ? 
The right hon. Baronet said, that he 
wished to lay the foundation of a perma- 
nent prosperity in trade. But that was 
impossible, in the very nature of things. 
The world had stood for six thousand years, 
yet no man could show a single instance of 
an empire great and prosperous, that had 
flourished on the sole foundation of trade. 
Trade was, in its essential character, as 
fluctuating and variable as the winds and 
the waves that bore her traffic to our shores. 
Trade had left all countries that were de- 
pendent upon her alone for their prosperity, 
in absolute ruin, while those countries 
which had remained true to those sound 
principles that were advocated by his hon. 
Friends around him, had flourished, as this 
country had continued to flourish. Did 
they think, if these new views had been 
adopted three centuries ago, that England 
would have commanded the world as she 
did now? He placed these facts in juxta- 
position before the right hon. Gentleman, 
that in the face of the restrictions which 
they had maintained, the trade of England 
had risen from nothing to that vast amount 
at which the world now wondered. Not 
simultaneously. Not contemporancously; 
but on account of that very protection 
which the right hon. Gentleman now asked 
the House to remove: and, avowing that 
from the experience of the last six weeks 
he has come to the conviction that these 
laws were unjust, he proposed to strike 
from the foundations of the country all the 
props and pillars of her past prosperity. 
The right hon. Baronet told the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn, in his last 
speech, that he would give the reasons 
why he continued to persevere with these 
measures which he had so unhappily 
brought into the House. But in the 
whole of that speech, as in the whole of 
his preceding ones, the right hon. Baronet 
had contented himself with simple asser- 
tions. He seemed, indeed, to be kneeling 
at the shrine of the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton—to be repeating his credo. 
‘* T believe,’ he said, ‘‘ that the farmers 
of England will not be destroyed—I be- 
lieve that westward of a certain line in- 
jury will not be done—lI believe that the 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn is wrong 
in his caleulations—I believe that his con- 
clusions are erroneous and inaccurate.” 
But, beyond his own belief, the right hon. 
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Baronet gave them no argument whatever. 
In looking back upon the history of Her 
Majesty’s Administration, he was almost 
inclined to believe that the noble Lord the 
Member for London was not too severe 
when, in his celebrated letter, he said that 
Her Majesty’s Government only sought an 
excuse for the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
But when the noble Lord the Member for 
London compared, as he did in a late 
speech, the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn to Gil Blas or Dr. Sangrado, he (Mr. 
Borthwick) begged to remind the noble 
Lord that that comparison applied to him, 
and not to the protection party, who main- 
tained the old system; who believed that 
the heart of the patient was still in the 
same place that it was before; who repu- 
diated the notions of bleeding and hot 
water. They practised the old system— 
they were followers of the ancient College 
of Physicians—who, relying upon the con- 
stitution of the patient, believed that if 
they left nature to her own course the pa- 
tient would recover, and the country would 
be prosperous. In 1841, Her Majesty’s 
Government had not stepped into the shoes 
of Gil Blas. Their innocent youth had not 
arrived at that period of discipline ; they 
stood upon the ancient system. The right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment was at that time duly called in: he 
felt the patient’s pulse ; he pronounced his 
opinion ; his nostrums were taken, and the 
country prospered. The country then 
sought no change; but from the mere love 
of change, the right hon. Gentleman, fol- 
lowing the example of right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, abandoned his former views 
of the country’s prosperity, and adopted 
new ones. He did not know how to de- 
scribe the situation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman better than with the comparison 
with which he lashed another and less dis- 
tinguishing changeling— 

“ Like the vile straw that whirls about the 

streets, 

The wretched waverer sticks to all he meets, 

Coached, carted, trod upon, now loose, now fast, 

And carried off in some dog's tail at last.” 
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The right hon. Baronet had spoken with 
some indignation of what he chose to call 
an alliance between the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn, and the Member for 
Limerick. There was no alliance, but it 
was a singular circumstance that the men 
who had made an alliance with the Anti- 
Corn-Law League should have become the 
champions for purity of alliance. The 
right hon. Baronet and the League were 
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like Helena and Hermia in the play, not 
indeed yet seated both upon one cushion, 
That was to come. But like them— 
“ Both warbling of one song, both in one key; 
Both creating one flower, both on one sampler,” 
“ Like a double cherry, seeming parted, 
But yet an union in partition.” 
“ Two lovely berries moulded on one stem, 
Two seeming bodies but one heart.” 


He trusted that the noble Lord would sue- 
eeed in rendering victorious those prinei- 
ples under which this country had grown 
to its unprecedented greatness, and that 
the right hon. Baronet would be defeated 
in his attempt, which, if it succeeded, 
there would inevitably follow this conse- 
quence, that however it might benefit 
France and foreign countries, it could not 
fail to involve in destruction the country in 
which he lived. 


Mr. HENLEY wished to offer a few 
observations to the House on this impor- 
tant subject ; and as a Member in his po- 
sition had little chance of obtaining a hear- 
ing in a debate on the third reading, he 
trusted the House would bear with him 
now for a short time. With regard to the 
reasons which had induced Her Majesty’s 
Government to depart from the policy 
which they had formerly pursued, he might 
remark, that the first argument adduced 
by the Government had reference to the 
social position of the country. A great 
improvement, they said, had taken place 
in the country within the last four years, 
and particularly with reference to crime. 
But he might remark, that the progress of 
free-trade measures had not been going on 
for the last four years, but for the last 
thirty years; and, therefore, if the dimi- 
nution of crime was caused by the adoption 
of free-trade measures, then that diminu- 
tion ought to have gone on for the last 
thirty years. Now, he would assert that 
during the last four years there had been 
a remarkable decrease of crime. In 1842 
there were 31,000 commitments in Eng- 
land; and these commitments had diminish- 
ed by a fourth part during the next four 
years. But, had the same result been ob- 
tained during the last thirty years? On 
the contrary, he found that crime had more 
than doubled in that time. And with re- 
gard to the last four years, had no other 
cause been in operation than the progress 
of free-trade measures? He would not 
now allude to the construction of rail- 
ways, though the importance of spending 
20,000,000/. in the course of a year for 
the employment of labour was not to be 
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overlooked. But was there nothing else ? 
To say nothing of the embarrassment and 
distress which were felt in the commercial 
districts in 1842, and the numbers who, 
having emigrated from the agricultural dis- 
tricts thither, had no parochial relief till 
they got back to their parishes, all of which 
causes had a strong tendency to increase 
erime at that period, and were not now in 
existence, he wondered that the Govern- 
ment took no notice of the strong religious 
movement which had been going on in the 
country for the last ten years—a move- 
ment which was neither confined to the 
Church nor to Dissenters, but which com- 
prised one and all in a great etfort to do 
good to their fellow creatures. Was it 
not likely that the good seed which had 
been sown during that time was now be- 
ginning to bear some fruit? But without 
alluding to that circumstance, the Govern- 
ment acted on the bare figures; and 
though they were too clever and ingenious 
to assert in express terms that this was 
owing to their commercial measures, yet 
they led the House and the country to 
draw that inference, which amounted to 
the same thing. But he would admit that 
the real question was whether these mea- 
sures were good in themselves, and he was 
quite ready to go into that question. The 
hon. Members for Wolverhampton and Dur- 
ham contended, that the effect of these 
measures would be to cheapen food, and 
that then there could be no doubt the peo- 
ple would be benefited. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport did not adopt that argu- 
ment; he said the cheap-food argument was 
never his; and he believed the hon. Member 
never used it except on some particular oc- 
casions when he found it necessary to get 
up the steam. The hon. Member’s great 
argument was, that the country would be 
benefited by an increase of trade. The 
Government did not exactly adopt either 
of those arguments. They did not say 
that corn would be cheaper by their mea- 
sure; but they said it would be a guarantee 
against its being dearer. Now, it was a 
fact that corn was cheaper in this country 
thirty years ago, before the commercial 
code was relaxed at all, and also that there 
was then a greater equality of price than 
there was now. But had the condition of 
the people improved ? If it were true that 
the commercial relaxations of the last thirty 
years had cheapened bread, increased trade, 
and obtained equality in price, then the 
condition of the people of this country 
should be mended. But was it so? To 
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what test must they resort to try this 
question? He had already alluded to the 
question of crime, and shown that it did 
not bear out the conclusions which Govern- 
ment wished them to draw. With regard 
to wages, it was hardly possible to come 
to a sound conclusion, there were so many 
disturbing causes in operation with regard 
to articles of consumption. The only test 
he could take was sugar, an article which 
was in universal use, and the consumption 
of which ought so have increased, as tea 
and coffee had to a great extent superseded 
the use of malt liquors. Now, he found 
that in 1820 the quantity of sugar entered 
in this country for home consumption was 
2,901,864 ewt.; and in 1840 the quantity 
was 3,594,000 ewt. Then, what was the 
state of the case with regard to the in- 
crease of population—a test which had at 
all times been admitted to be a valid proof 
of the prosperity of the country. In 
1821, the population of Great Britain was 
14,400,000. In 1831, the population was 
16,643,000 ; and in 1841, the population 
was 18,840,000. It was clear, therefore, 
that the increase of the population was 
going on at a diminished ratio; and if he 
had taken Ireland into account it would be 
seen that the diminution was in a still 
larger ratio. The Prime Minister had told 
them that the effect of this measure would 
be to distress farmers without capital or 
skill. Though he had shrunk from saying 
what the probable price of wheat would be 
under his new measure, yet he had told 
them that men without skill or capital 
would be distressed; and when he said 
that, while supporting the measure, it 
would not be a harsh interpretation to put 
upon the expression if he said its meaning 
was, that they would be nearly ruined. 
They were told that nearly the whole of the 
588,000 farmers of Ireland were men with- 
out capital and without skill; and of the 
900,000 farmers inEngland,and the 300,000 
in Scotland, it might safely be inferred that 
about one half were in the same condition ; 
and the measure, it was admitted, would 
have the effect of nearly ruining them. 
The next thing he looked at was, at whose 
recommendation were they asked to pass 
this measure. Those who recommended it 
were a motley group—Leaguers, Chartists, 
Irish repealers, statesmen on that side of 
the House, statesmen on this side of the 
House; statesmen whohad so much changed 
their opinions that he doubted whether fu- 
ture ages would not define a statesman to 
be a man who gave up his opinions. These 
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statesmen on both sides of the House were 
followed by a number of persons who had 
from the beginning existed in the world, 
and whose language was, in the words of 
the poet— 

“ Tf in Downing-street Old Nick shall revel 
England’s Prime Minister, God bless the Devil.” 
And now, with regard to the motives of 
this motley group. With the Leaguers it 
was clear as the sun at noon-day that, what- 
ever might be their desire for the good of 
their country, yet the desire for their own 
private good was palpable to all. Even as 
a commercial investment, the subscription 
of 250,000/. was better fitted to their pur- 
pose than a new machine. With regard 
to the Chartists, they had declared at their 
great public meetings, that they cared no- 
thing about the Corn Laws, but, like the 
fraternity who attended fires, they said, 
‘* We have no objection to a little mis- 
chief;’’ and if it suited their own views, 
all the better. The repealers have also 
said that if the landlords could only be made 
uneasy, that they would obtain repeal. It 
might be also difficult to say, if a certain 
noble Lord whose celebrated publication 
made so much noise in the world, diffused 
his lucubrations for the sake of bidding for 
the affections of the League, or for good 
graces ina higher quarter. The Gentle- 
men of Downing-street were ready enough 
to follow a leader, and many were ready 
to follow them. He had now taken the 
opportunity of stating to the House that 
he could not agree to the measure before 
it. He could not see the end or effect of 
this measure. When he saw that an ex- 
perience of thirty years, with provisions 
gradually becoming cheaper, and wages 
becoming lower at the same time, had not 
produced any great effect, he could not 
support the present measure. He could 
not close his eyes to this fact, that to a 
fearful competition of human beings with 
machine labour, was now to be added the 
unrestricted competition of the whole world. 
If he had found that for thirty years, with 
an increasing trade, the deterioration of the 
people still continued, how could he sup- 
port a measure the object of which was 
to increase commerce, but at the further 
expense of the people. The bad condition 
of Ireland had been quoted in the debate, 
and the distressed condition of the people 
of the manufacturing districts had also been 
mentioned; and he would ask if the intended 
Bill would improve them? The agrarian 
population of the county of Wilts had also 
been shown to exist in a very impoverished 
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and degraded state. The right hon. the 
Secretary of War, who he believed resided 
among the people of Wilts, had told the 
House that the meeting at Goatacre was 
not an exaggeration. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said he lived among a popula- 
tion who existed he did not know how, 
But did not circumstances show that the 
people of England were approaching toa 
point as degraded and wretched as the 
population of the sister kingdom? Did 
not a large proportion of the people of Eng. 
land live upon the potato, and did they not 
say, if it were not for the potato they 
should be reduced to a state of starvation? 
Did not the farmers run here and there for 
land? and when they got land, did the 
wages keep up to a proper level? The 
manufacturers cried to the agricultural 
labourers, why don’t you come to us? 
But suppose they went, did the change of 
locality and work act towards the benefit 
of these persons? The manufacturers gave 
high wages, they said; but what did those 
who were employed by the manufacturers 
do for their wages? Was not the amount 
of labour excessive? Statistical returns 
had been furnished to show the duration of 
life in the manufacturing districts, and also 
among agriculturists. In the whole of 
Lancashire—and much of the population 
of the county was agricultural and the 
people very strong—the number of deaths 
annually was one to every thirty-four of the 
population. In Liverpool it was one in 
thirty-four; in London it was one in thirty- 
eight. Now, with respect to the agricul- 
tural districts. In Wiltshire he found the 
deaths only one in forty-nine; in Dorset- 
shire one in fifty-six ; in Surrey the deaths 
were one in fifty-two. Look also at the 
proportion of children who died. In Liver- 
pool it was one in thirty-nine ; in Manches- 
ter and Salford (manufacturing districts) 
one in thirty-four. Out of 100,000 chil- 
dren born, 52,198 only attained the age of 
five years. Surrey, an agricultural county, 
exhibited a different result. Out of 100,000 
children, 79,000 attained that age. Take. 
also, the tables of the duration of human 
life, and what did they prove? Just the 
same result. The duration of life in Liver- 
pool was thirty-six years, London thirty- 
seven, Surrey forty-five. Refer to the 
Factory Commission Report, and the con- 
dition of the people would be found most 
abject and most wretched. It was not for 
so humble a person as he was to give ut- 
terance to a prophecy; but he was quite of 
the opinion of Mr. Gregg, who, in his 
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amphlet, had given his opinion and pre- 
diction, that no good could result from the 
present measure. “* Wages,’ said Mr. 
Gregg, ‘‘ must fall. Without low wages 
this country could not compete with the 
foreigner ;’’ and that writer concluded by 
saying, that— 

“ Even with low-priced corn and cheaper pro- 
visions generally, with low wages also, prices and 
the remuneration for labour could not be reduced 
so much as to allow a successful competition with 
the foreigner.” 


The Ministry of the country, had, however, 
introduced a measure to allow competition 
with foreign produce and foreign manufac- 
ture. They had said they had not changed 
their opinions on compulsion (for the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Government 
had once held different opinions upon this 
subject). But the League existed, and he 
was of opinion that that body had proved a 
great compulsion to those at the head of 
affairs. They appeared to him to possess 
no moral courage to resist proper enemies. 
Men find courage to repel the attack of a 
knife or stick, but to exert moral courage 
was one of the most difficult of efforts. It 
had also been said that no sedition had 
shown its face during their term of office. 
But if he recollected rightly, something 
like sedition had existed in Ireland, and 
which produced the State Trials. He did 
wish to say a few words upon ‘‘ honour;”” 
but a great difference of opinion existed 
amongst men as regarded the application 
of the term. A Cabinet Minister, and in- 
deed he thought more than one, stated that 
he had changed his opinion, not for any 
personal interest, or for personal purposes, 
but he had given up opinions on honourable 
grounds, But were Cabinet Ministers only 
concerned in the question? Was not the 
question one which affected the condition 
of the labourer, and did not the measure 
tend greatly to the injury of that class? 
If a man extricated himself from difficulty, 
leaving others in the lurch, that could not 
surely be considered an honourable course. 
In conclusion, he would say that at every 
remaining stage of the measure he should 
think it his duty to oppose its progress. 
Mr. ROEBUCK said, that if he thought 
that if a word of his would add to the 
length of the debate, he would not utter it, 
but he wished, without loss of time, to 
trouble the House on one point; he, there- 
fore, would then only venture to say a few 
words. With all possible respect for the 
Member for Oxfordshire, he thought that 
the observations as to personal interest 
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might as well have been omitted ; for he 
(Mr. Roebuck) did not hesitate to say that 
he did not believe that that vast array of 
opposition which now so constantly occupied 
the forms opposite, would do so without 
some strong personal feeling. If it was a 
matter of patriotism only, he could not 
think that Gentlemen would continue so 
steadfastly on the benches opposite. But 
let each talk candidly to the other, and it 
would soon appear that the real principle 
at work was self-interest. When the hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire made his imputa- 
tion, and said it was the case on that (the 
Opposition) side of the House, he (Mr. 
Roebuck) retorted the charge; and if the 
hon. Member chose to throw about imputa- 
tions, he might be told that the excitement 
which was manifested every night on the 
opposite benches arose because Gentlemen 
were afraid of their rents being lowered. 
He would give them the full value of this, 
for it then appeared that this high and influ- 
ential party wished to enlist the prejudices 
of the labourers, and to call up the feelings 
of the population on their side. They now 
pretended to be the leaders and the pro- 
tectors of the people. He had in his time 
seen many parties play this game. They 
had first endeavoured to enlist the tenant 
farmers on their side, but they were too 
wise to listen to them. Now they called 
upon the poor labourers to stand by them. 
He wished to know whether, with all their 
political feeling for the labourers, they 
were prepared to entrust the lower classes 
with universal suffrage on this point? They 
would not do this: do not lct them, then, 
talk of their sympathy for the people, if 
they would not give the labouring classes 
the means of legitimately expressing their 
opinions. If the labourers decided against 
him, he should be satisfied. Now they had 
a great deal of oration on this question, but 
very little more. The time was to come, 
but unfortunately the time never had come, 
when, amongst others, the hon. Member 
for Shrewsbury (Mr. Disracli) was about 
to enlighten the House on all his doctrines 
of political economy. But the last time 
the hon. Gentleman enlightened, or endea- 
voured to enlighten the House, his speech 
consisted of this sort of proposition—‘* Now 
I am of opinion that you are all in the 
wrong, but this is not the time to prove it.” 
He would leave out of consideration all the 
garnish that surrounded this proposition of 
the hon. Member’s, because the hon. Mem- 
ber understood perfectly well the temper of 
the House, and knew that however buack- 
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ward might be his speech—however shal- 
low his reasoning—no matter what falla- 
cies he might put forward—still, if he 
seasoned it with a little personality, it would 
be sure to pass. The hon. Member, as a 
reader, as one engaged in literary pursuits, 
knew something of the danger of * dip- 
ping’’—of not studying a book, but merely 
dipping into it, opening a page and taking 
a suggestion here and a sentence there, 
and then appearing very learned by the 
number of his quotations. The hon. Gen- 
tleman in his recent quotations said, that if 
he had thought of it he would have brought 
the book with him. Now, the hon. Mem- 
ber did not bring the book, but he brought 
a sclection from it. The hon. Member 
quoted the work of a friend of his (Mr. 
Roebuck’s), of one for whose opinions he 
certainly entertained a great respect ; so 
great a respect, in fact, that if on any 
question (no matter how strong his opinion 
might be) his friend differed from him, he 
would consider that circumstance as a suf- 
ficient reason for going over, as carefully 
as he could, those opinions. His friend 


John Mill had expressed himself in terms 
which he would by and by quote, on the 
subject of the laws of interchange of com- 


modities between the nations. The propo- 
sition of the hon. Member for Shrewsbury 
was this: ‘‘ You cannot grapple with riva’ 
tarifis by free trade, and I will show you 
that you cannot do so on another occasion 
—I will not show it now, because this is 
not a proper occasion.”” One would think, 
however, that in a debate on the Corn 
Law, nothing could be more apposite—no- 
thing suited to a discussion of the kind 
than this very proposition; but the bit of 
sarcasm had not been sufficiently liberated 
—the venom in the teeth had not yet 
come in sufficient quantity—the time had 
not arrived for going further on that 
occasion; and he therefore said, *‘I will 
put off this grand display, with the un- 
derstanding that, on the last debate, and 
in the last speech to be made on this ques- 
tion it will more suitably come forward.” 
That was a very safe arrangement to make, 
and doubtless the hon. Member will have 
much of sarcasm prepared for the occa- 
sion. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Oxfordshire had eomplained of ineon- 
sistency in the House of Commons, and 
had reminded him of the quotation for- 
merly made respecting himself by the hon. 
Member for the University of Oxford, whom 
he did not see now in his place, “ Quis tu- 
lerit Gracchos de seditione querentes ?”’ 
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But how applicable would not that phrase 
be on this occasion! The hon. Member 
for Shrewsbury said that there was some- 
thing in the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
that he had heard before—that it was ring. 
ing in his ears—and so it was. It came 
from the very party with which the hon, 
Member had been himself engaged as a 
party man. It came from that (the 
Opposition) side of the House; and the 
hon. Gentleman, like many other cele- 
brated actors, had changed his part. He 
had begun life as a tragedian; but he 
had since then left off tragedy, and he 
now found it much more successful to de- 
vote his talents to genteel comedy. The 
hon. Member now forgot his former attach- 
ment to the hon. Member (Mr. Hume). 
The hon. Member forgot that he had been 
about to follow at one time in the footsteps 
of the hon. Member for Montrose, and that 
he had adopted the recommendations of 
the hon. and learned Member for Cork (Mr. 
O’Connell). The hon. Member forgot 
that he had been in the habit of going 
to meetings at Marylebone spouting 
radicalism; but if he remembered these 
things he must recollect that he had heard 
the sentiments which now scemed to as- 
tonish him in their camp, and while these 
sentiments came back as well-known prin- 
ciples to him, he should recollect that 
others might have as good a memory as 
his own. The hon. Member for Oxford- 
shire said that a statesman is he who is 
constantly changing his opinions. He 
should have thought that no Minister could 
have made up his opinions on coming into 
office, and have fastened them, as it were, 
into a faggot, to be thrown aside, or treated 
as if they were capable of no further im- 
provement. He should, at least, have 
thought that, at this time of the world, a 
man should not be twitted about his change 
of opinion, while another man was found 
who took up a particular set of opinions, 
at a time when his own personal interests 
were concerned, and when he thought he 
might get something from a party by 
joining them, and afterwards, on failing by 
one set of opinions to gain any regard for 
himself, picks up another, and plays an 
opposite character from the same motive. 
For a man to complain of that sort of 
change was what he could understand; but 
that change was, he thought, not like 
statesman, but like something else. But 
if it could be shown, and shown clearly, 
that there could be no cause for a statesman 
changing his opinion, save a great feeling 
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for the public good—if it could be shown 
that in that change all personal predilection 
were put aside, that party relations, and 
personal attachments, and old friendships, 
were all at once endangered for the sake 
solely of the public welfare, then he would 
say that that change, however painful it 
might be, deserved the gratitude of the 
State, and not its condemnation; and that 
it could with perfect impunity defy the 
impetent insolence that chanced to assail 
it. He would now proceed to show the 
grounds which really existed for the hon. 
Gentleman’s quotation of the opinion of 
Mr. Mill. In the book to which the hon. 
Member had alluded, the following passage 
was contained in the preface. It was in 
reference to some expression that Mr. 
Ricardo had used, and which might induce 
the opinion that the whole benefit arising 
from free trade would operate to the ad- 
vantage of the country where produce was 
admitted. But when, from the combined 
labour of two countries, they got a greater 
return of produce than from the labour of 
both separated, the question arose how 
they were to divide the advantage of this 
increased produce between the two coun- 
tries most advantageously; and, in consi- 


dering this point, it was clear the question 
of loss did not come into consideration at 


all. The consideration was, which of the 
two countries was to have all the gain? 
And on this subject how did Mr. Mill write 
in his very preface? He said— 


“The opinions now laid before the reader are 
presented as corollaries necessarily following from 
the principles upon which free trade itself rests. 
The writer has also been careful to point out that, 
from these opinions, no justification can be de- 
rived for any protecting duty, or other preference 

@given to domestic over foreign industry. But in 
regard to those duties on foreign commodities 
which do not operate as protection, but are main- 
tained solely for revenue, and which do not touch 
either the necessaries of life or the materials and 
instruments of production, it is his opinion that 
any relaxation of such duties beyond what may be 
required by the interests of the revenue itself, 
should, in general, be made contingent upon the 
adoption of some corresponding degree of freedom 
of trade with this country by the nation from 
which the commodities are imported.” 


The House would thus see that Mr. Mill 
excludes, in the first place, all protective 
duties whatever. Then he excludes the 
necessaries of life, which of course included 
corn and the materials and instruments of 
production. Now, he wanted to know how 
the opinions of Mr. John Mill could bear 
on the case, or how they were to be enlisted 
in a debate in favour of the Corn Laws: 
considering that these laws involved, first 
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of all, a protecting duty; secondly, that 
corn was a necessary of life; and thirdly, 
that it operated on production. Either 
the hon. Member had not read the book, 
or he had misquoted it. He could not 
possibly conceive the hon. Member capable 
of being guilty of misquoting, and, there- 
fore, he should in charity conclude that the 
hon. Member had never read the book 
at all. Again the writer, at page 728, 
says— 

“With a view to practical legislation, duties on 
importation may be divided into two classes— 
those which have the effect of encouraging some 
particular branch of domestic industry, and those 
which have not. The former are purely mischie- 
vous, both to the country imposing them, and to 
those with whom it trades. They present a saving 
of labour and capital, which, if permitted to be 
made, would be divided in some proportion or 
other between the importing country and the 
countries which buy what that country does or 
might export. The other class of duties are 
those which do not encourage one mode of pro- 
curing an article at the expense of another, but 
allow the interchange to take place just as if the 
duty did not exist; and to produce the saving of 
labour, which constitutes the motive to inter- 
national as to all other commerce....A protecting 
duty can never be a cause of gain.” 


This was the book which was to be the 
support of the hon. Member on some other 
night when he was to bring forward his 
own irrefutable arguments, to prove that 
they could not combat hostile tariffs with 
free trade. Now, he would ask the hon. 
Member, when he again entered into the 
consideration of an author’s views, not to 
quote a work unless he had really read it, 
and not to enlist any gentleman’s name in 
an argument of that sort, unless he knew 
what that gentleman’s opinions were. He 
had no doubt but that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had learned by this time to value 
speeches by their length, for if that were 
not the case the game would not have gone 
on so long. [‘*Oh!’’] That sort of noise 
might, perhaps, mean something, but he 
really could not see what. He had risen 
merely to correct a former quotation of the 
hon. Member for Shrewsbury, and, having 
done so, he had no wish to trespass farther 
on the time of the House. 

Mr. DISRAELI said: Sir, I am ex- 
tremely sorry to be obliged to solicit the 
attention of the House on this occasion. It 
is a long time since we have had the plea- 
sure of hearing the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman; and I am sure that, although I 
may not have reason individually to con- 
gratulate myself upon the result of his re- 
cent retirement, still we are not sorry to 
see him again among us. The hon. and 
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learned Gentleman has been extremely per- 
sonal, so far as I am concerned, in the 
comments which he has addressed to the 
House. I do not make that observation in 
the spirit of complaint against the hon. and 
learned Member. I am quite used to such 
treatment at his hands. He has seldom 
addressed the House in reference to myself 
when he has not indulged in observations 
which I have passed unnoticed, except, 
indeed, upon one recent occasion, when, 
after imputations cast upon me by the hon. 
and learned Member in one or two in- 
stances which I conceived not to be Parlia- 
mentary, I felt it necessary to make some 
remarks, which seemed somewhat to irri- 
tate the hon. and learned Gentleman. I 
cannot presume for a moment to occupy 
the House with the origin or nature of my 
political opinions. All I can say is, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman speaks upon a 
subject of which he knows nothing. The hon. 
Member has heard some stories, for which 
there is no foundation, and which have no- 
thing todo with the subject before the House. 
I trust, however, to the generous indulgence 
of the House, if for a moment I dwell upon 
the remarks of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. It is easy for the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to get up and say, alluding to 
the hon. Member for Montrose, for whom I 
entertain, and I believe we all entertain, 
great respect, that I was at one time 
ready to follow him. Why, suppose it 
were so, that would be no very serious im- 
putation against me, for the Prime Mi- 
nister of England has recently given in his 
adhesion to that hon. Member. But I don’t 
wish to avail myself of any special plead- 
ing, nor even to say that. when a very 
young man, I entertained different opinions 
from those which I now entertain. I can’t 
say that. I am not in a condition to have 
had hereditary opinions carved out for me, 
and all my opinions, therefore, have been 
the result of reading and of thought. I 
never was a follower of either of the two 
great aristocratic parties in this country. 
My sympathies and feelings have always 
been with the people, from whom I spring; 
and when obliged as a Member of this 
House to join a party, I joined that party 
with which I believed the people sympathise. 
My sympathies are the same now as they 
were when I first addressed a public mecting 
long before I entered this House ; and I 
have never given a vote in this House 
which has not been in harmony with those 
feelings. I know there are many who 
don’t understand the sympathy which is 
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alleged to subsist between me and the hon, 
Member for the county of Cork; and, 
therefore, I entreat the indulgence of the 
House, after this arranged impromptu of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, while J 
explain it. Our acquaintance was an ac- 
cident ; but though there may be a per- 
sonal quarrel between us, I cannot on that 
account change opinions which were founded 
on historical facts; and I did believe then, 
as I do believe now, that it was the greatest. 
mistake on the part of the English Go- 
vernment to attempt to rule Ireland by a “ 
faction. My opinion then was, that you 
ought to rule Ireland on the principles upon 
which she was ruled under one of our 
best and greatest kings—and I think so 
still. What error was it in me, then a very 
young man, if meeting accidentally with a 
great man who entertained similar views, 
I declared my own opinions with that un. 
reserve and frankness which I hope I may 
never lose? Now, to bring these charges 
against me, if they are properly considered, 
is perfectly idle; and I advert to them 
only with a resolution never to mention 
them again. I continue to hold substan- 
tially the same opinions as I have always 
professed ; and when the hon. and learned 
Gentleman talks of my going into his 
camp, I never heard that he had a camp. 
This solitary sentry, who would persuade 
us he guards a garrison! Who are the 
Members of this House who sympathise 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman? 
What are the opinions he represents ? 
He, a leader of the people! I have 
always thought there is no greater oppo- 
nent of real democracy than modern libe- 
ralism ; and as to popular principles, I be- 
lieve they are never more endangered thang 
when they are professed by a political eco- 
nomist. But the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man makes a charge against me, because he 
says that he is the friend of a gentleman 
whose opinions I have misrepresented. 
Now, I am in the recollection of the House, 
whether I spoke in any terms of disrespect 
of that gentleman; whether | did not, on 
the contrary, speak of him in terms of high 
respect; and whether I made any attempt 
to pervert the meaning of his words. But 
it was a most unexpected debate, and I 
spoke without the least previous intention 
of so doing. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, however, says that I have not 
read the book: that is a stereotype sneer; 
but I think, if he will lend me the book, 
as I dare say he will, I could quote some 
passages, if the leaves are cut and open, 
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and the book has been read—quite as 
germane to the matter as any which he 
has read to the House. [The book was 
handed to the hon. Member.] The author, 
in his preface, states that he proposes to 
offer some additional considerations upon 
the question which had arisen between 
Colonel Torrens and his antagonists. Now, 
I am sure that the House recollects—I am 
sure that the Prime Minister recollects, 
because I remember his speaking to me 
on the subject in the lobby of the House ; 
and that the noble Lord recollects, because 
some of the letters are addressed to him— 
that the principle of reciprocity was the 
basis of the argument used by Colonel 
Torrens, on the promulgation of the Whig 
budget ; and Mr. Mill says, that— 

“Opinions identical with those of Colonel Tor- 
rens had been long held by him; and that his 
writings on the subject were only an elaboration 
of the fundamental doctrine of that essay ;” 


and in another place, answering the ob- 
jections of the pure political economists, 
so to call them, he adds— 

“It is true that exports and imports must, in 
the end, balance one another. If imports increase, 
exports must increase also; but then it is a foreed 
increase, produced by the efflux of money, and a 
fall of prices. And this fall of prices being per- 
manent, though it may be no evil in a country 
where credit is unknown, becomes a serious evil 
where large classes of the people and the country 
itself are under engagements to pay fixed sums 
of money.” 


Now, that is only one of the passages 
which I could quote if I had the time to 
look through the book ; but I cannot now 
for that purpose trespass further on the 
indulgence of the House. Surely, then, 
there never was a misrepresentation which 
it had taken so much time to prepare. 
Three months of solitude for an attack 
upon the consistency of my political conduct 
—five days of seclusion for an assault on 
the accuracy of my literary criticism. Was 
there ever a conception at once so elabor- 
ate and so barren! Of all the abortions I 
have ever witnessed, never was there one 
to equal this ; never was a senator struck 
with a rhetorical paralysis more remark- 
able ; never was anything more malignant, 
and certainly never was anything more 
futile. 

Mr. 8. HERBERT did not rise to pur- 
sue the personal altercation which had been 
carried on on both sides with great powers 
of sarcasm. He would rather take the 
advice of the hon. Member who had spoken 
last, given in the early part of his address, 
as to the necessity, in the debates in that 
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House, of avoiding all personalities and the 
use of all violent and intemperate language. 
With respect to the discussion which had 
arisen on the doctrines of Mr. Mill, he had 
no doubt the hon. Member for Shrewsbury, 
with the ingenuity for which he was emi- 
nent, and with the degree of skill he show- 
ed on all subjects, would make an excel- 
lent case for himself, and show that Mr. 
Mill was an advocate for reciprocity ; but 
he doubted whether he would show him to 
be an advocate for hostilities between coun- 
tries as exemplied by restrictive tariffs. 
The question the House had to decide was 
not whether reciprocity was the most fa- 
vourable system on which commerce could 
be carried on, but whether they, who were 
in advance of other countries in the prin- 
ciples of commerce, could induce other 
countries to assist us by establishing per- 
fect freedom. He would not, however, go 
into that subject now, as the hon. Member 
had promised on a future occasion to enter 
more fully upon it; but if the efflux of 
money were the evil arising from past ex- 
perience, the House would bear in mind 
that those evils had recently arisen, be- 
cause the demand had been sudden, and 
we were forced to make exchanges for the 
purchase of corn we wanted on an emer- 
gency by means of specie. He would not 
repeat the theory of exchanges: nothing 
had been better put on that subject than it 
was by Mr. D. Hume in his Theory of 
Commerce, and he had destroyed the 
theory, which had been resuscitated for 
use on the present occasion. He was glad, 
however, to find that hon. Gentlemen who 
were such great advocates for native re- 
strictions, could venture to borrow from 
foreigners, and import their political eco- 
nomy from the other side of the Channel. 
He rose that night more especially because 
he had been alluded to by one or two Gen- 
tleman in rather a pointed manner in re- 
ference to the observations he had made on 
the first discussion of the Corn Laws; and 
he congratulated hon. Members on their 
memory, if they could recollect anything so 
far back. Yet attacks were made on per- 
sons with whom he was connected, in con- 
sequence of the observations then made by 
him. The hon. Member for the county of 
Oxford had alluded to the state of the la- 
bouring population of late years, and had 
said it was true that the Returns on the 
Table showed a great reduction of duty, 
and that there had been a great in- 
crease of commerce and a great increase 
of trade; yet that it had been forgotten 
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to consider other circumstances which 
had contributed to these good results 
more than a reduction of the restric- 
tions on imports. But when the hon. 
Member said that crime had increased with 
the increased population, he could scarcely 
have looked at the Returns for the last few 
years that evening laid on the Table. [Mr. 
Ilentey: I spoke of thirty years.] Le 
(Mr. S. Herbert) wished to speak of the 
last three or four years, that he might 
have stronger proof of the effect of the 
commercial alterations. There had been— 
and for the first time for some years—a 
marked diminution of crime in the country. 
But there had been an allusion made by 
the hon. Baronet who sat behind the hon. 
Member, a reference to the agricultural 
districts of the south of England, and to 
the great degree of suffering which existed; 
and he had said that he (Mr. Herbert) had 
adduced this as an argument for an altera- 
tion of the Corn Laws, and coupled this 
with remarks not very complimentary to 
the farmers in his part of the country for 
their hardness of heart in paying their la- 
bourers such low wages. Now, no one 
could regret more than he did the low 
wages paid; he had spoken with great 
sincerity of the suffering in his own county; 
but one of the hon. Gentlemen had made 
him responsible for their suffering, and had 
asked why he did not provide a remedy. 
Now, with respect to wages, he was not 
speaking of wages paid by gentlemen 
among whom the rate of wages was above 
the current market price, but he spoke of 
the wages paid byfarmers; and he must say, 
that they could not expect wages higher 
than the market price to be paid by those 
engaged in the ordinary farming trade, 
and it was no discredit to the farmers that 
they did not force up wages. It was not 
the men who were to blame, but the sys- 
tem. The hon. Member for Oxfordshire 
said, that the great test of prosperity was 
the amount of population ; but these low 
wages existed in the counties where the 
population bore the largest proportion to 
the quantity of soil to be cultivated ; and 
he thought, if the hon. Member had watch- 
ed the course of events in this country and 
in Ireland on the subject of the amount of 
population and prosperity corresponding, 
he would hardly, after that experience, have 
advocated this opinion: his own opinion 
was, that the labouring population in the 
south were most distressed, not from the 
want of a conscientious discharge of their 
duty by the farmers, but because protec- 
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tion caused a slovenly agriculture, and thus 
diminished the labour which ought to be 
employed on the farms. His right hon, 
Friend had never stated, as might be sup- 
posed from the speech of the hon. Member 
for Oxfordshire, that all the agriculturists, 
except those who possessed capital and 
skill, would be ruined by the present mea- 
sure. What he stated was, that if those 
who had no skill and no ingenuity chose to 
go on in the beaten track, then that, leay- 
ing competition with foreigners out of the 
question, they would never be able to com- 
pete with those of their own countrymen 
possessing greater skill and capital. There 
had been many of these prophecies of ruin 
to the agricultural interest. Mr. Burke 
lost his seat for Bristol for advocating free 
trade with Ireland, which, it was said, 
would ruin the trade and agriculture of 
England. The Duke of Richmond predicted 
injurious consequences from repealing the 
duty on wool; yet the price of wool and of 
sheep was never higher than at the present 
moment. Then there were prophecies of 
ruin from the importation of cattle, which 
had no better foundation. The opinion of 
great agricultural and even protectionist 
authorities now was, that it would be well 
if we had much larger importations of fo- 
reign cattle. Yes, they were in want of 
additional stock to furnish manure for their 
land. It was all very well to say that 
there had been a murrain in the cattle; 
that was another reason for importing sup- 
plies from abroad. The scientific farmer 
always said, ‘‘ We cannot cultivate our 
farms properly when we have such enor- 
mous prices to pay for our stock.”” These 
falsifieations of previous prophecies had 
done much to conciliate the minds of the 
agriculturists to the changes about to be 
made, The noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinek) 
was a master in the science of agitation; 
but he looked in vain during these debates 
for a repetition of the statements made at 
public meetings before Easter, when they 
were threatened with foreign wheat im- 
ported at 25s. per quarter. The farmers, 
whatever Gentlemen below the gangway 
might think, were a much more acute and 
reasonable race than to believe such state- 
ments. If any candid Gentleman uncon- 
nected with political parties were to per- 
ambulate the country districts at the pre- 
sent moment, he would find the prevailing 
sentiment to be, not the apprehension of 
inability to compete with the foreign grow- 
er, but the wish that this Bill should pass, 
in order that they might haye some ¢er- 
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tainty in their proceedings. Nor were 
the farmers the only class who were suffer- 
ing from the present delay ; the manufac- 
turers and every class participated in the 
injury from this cause. The hon. Member 
for Oxfordshire had alluded to the question 
how far the measures proposed by Govern- 
ment were applicable to the state of things 
in Ireland. But the hon. Member must 
admit that the noble Lord who addressed 
the House to-night (the Earl of Lincoln) 
had given an account of the state of that 
country which rendered it necessary to 
take some measures for relieving the exist- 
ing distress. If it were true that even the 
seed of next year was scarce, there was a 
probability, or at all events a possibility, of 
suffering and want arising from the ab- 
sence of the staple food of the country, 
which threatened to become a permanent 
evil. If so, it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to apply a permanent remedy. The 
noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck), in reply 
to a question from the hon. Member for 
Limerick, said he was willing to consent to 
a suspension of the Corn Laws for three 
months with respect to Ireland. The noble 
Lord must have had some sounder reason 
for granting it than that it could be of no 
use. First, he said it would do no good to 
Ireland ; then he said that no disease ex- 
isted in the potatoes in that country ; but 
although he avowed his belief that there 
was no necessity for a suspension of 
the Corn Laws, and that those who 
entertained such an opinion were la- 
bouring under a delusion, he expressed 
his willingness to accede to a temporary 
suspension of those laws with relation to 
Ireland. He (Mr. 8. Herbert) must con- 
fess that he did not understand the noble 
Lord. The hon. Member for Oxfordshire 
had expressed his opinion that the mea- 
sures proposed by the Government would 
not be attended with beneficial results, and 
had said that he considered the course 
taken by Her Majesty’s Ministers were not 
consistent with honour, [Mr. HEniey 
intimated his dissent.] As the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oxfordshire denied having made 
such an observation, he must at once admit 
that he was mistaken. ‘‘ But,’’ continued 
the right hon. Gentleman, “ this I must 
say, that Gentlemen, in judging of what 
constitutes public honour, must look to the 
situation in which public men are placed, 
when dealing with great difficulties and 
emergencies, and they must not consider 
that, under a great change of cireum- 
stances, and in a pressing emergency, 
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when the public interests are at stake, 
those who are responsible for the conduct 
of public affairs are to be bound by this or 
that speech which they may have made on 
questions of a fiseal or commercial nature. 
To those who think that the measures of 
the Government will not relieve the dis- 
tress they are intended to alleviate, I con- 
cede the fullest right to quarrel with our 
policy. I concede to every one of my hon. 
Friends—for notwithstanding the obloquy 
and abuse which have been heaped upon 
us, I cannot forget that they have long 
been my friends, politically and privately 
—the fullest right to act upon their own 
opinions. All I ask is, that they will give 
us that credit which all men of honour con- 
cede to one another—the credit of having 
acted from conscientious conviction, and 
with strict purity of motive. I ask that 
they will not cast upon us any mean or 
pettifogging imputations of having acted 
from narrow and interested motives ; but 
that they will give us credit for having 
acted like men who look upon politics not 
as a means of gain or of obtaining distine- 
tion, but as affording an opportunity for 
exercising the noblest functions which in 
this country can be confided. to individuals 
—of doing all in their power to promote 
the public welfare. I ask from you, there- 
fore, fair consideration of our conduct. 
Abuse I am prepared to meet, and there 
is some of which I would rather be the 
object than the author. But I am con- 
vinced that when the heated passions of 
these discussions have subsided; when the 
truth shall have shone through all the mys- 
tification with which our measures have 
been met ; when illogical inferences from 
untold facts are forgotten ; when we are 
no longer puzzled by arithmetical mystifi- 
cation of what seems plain to every ordinary 
mind ; when the lapse of time has caused 
the great pressure of present exigencies to 
be fully appreciated ; when the effects of 
these laws during a time of scarcity shall 
have been experienced—then it will be ac- 
knowledged that we should indeed have 
been traitors to our party and to our coun- 
try if we had induced hon. Gentlemen, at 
a moment when hunger and famine were 
threatening a large portion of the com- 
munity to oppose the alteration of laws 
which have for their object the restriction 
of the import of food, with a view to the 
enhancement of its price. I do not impute 
improper or unworthy motives to any hon. 
Gentlemen who oppose our proposition. I 
think that, in consequence of the course* 
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of legislation adopted in this country at the 
termination of the war, it was necessary, 
gradually and cautiously, to relax and re- 
move those restrictions by which the im- 
portation of food was prevented. I believe 
that violent and sudden measures to effect 
that object, previous to those improvements 
which science, skill, and experience have 
enabled us to effect in agriculture, would 
have been dangerous ; but I maintain that 
we have now arrived at a point when every 
year we grow our agricultural produce at a 
less cost ; and you will find by an examin- 
ation of the continental prices during a 
long series of years, that while our wheat 
has been produced at a progressively 
cheaper rate, there has been a gradual rise 
in the price of foreign grain. The pressure 
of distress in a neighbouring country now 
renders it incumbent upon us to afford fa- 
cilities for the importation of food, that we 
may endeavour to wean the inhabitants of 
that country from the low description of 
diet upon which they have subsisted, and 
accustom them to more wholesome food. I 
consider, so far as the state of parties is 
concerned — whether we look at the agi- 
tation of the League, or of the protection 
of societies—that now is the time when this 
object may be effected without any impu- 
tation being thrown on those who support 
such a measure of fear of physical violence 
or submission to mob dictation. In the 
whole course of my short experience of 
public affairs, I do not remember any pe- 
riod when these questions were discussed 
—as all political questions are now dis- 
cussed—with so much regard to the sound 
reasons and arguments on which they can 
be supported or opposed, and with so little 
reference to the dangerous influence of an 
unreflecting, but a physically and numeri- 
cally powerful majority. I need not say 
that I hope the House will pass this mea- 
sure ; but I trust also, that many of those 
gentlemen who differ from us toto colo as 
to the grounds on which we are acting, will 
give that just and fair consideration to our 
motives to which, as men of honour, we 
are entitled. I trust they will make due 
allowance for .the cireumstances under 
which it has been our duty to meet existing 
necessities—if necessities do exist; that 
they will not consider that we have neg- 
lected our duty because we have faced the 
danger with measures which I admit to be 
bold and to be vast in their operation; but 
which were brought forward at a time when 
the position of the country was most criti- 
“eal, and which, even before their adoption, 
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have already had a great and sensible effect 
in checking the evils they were designed to 
meet, by keeping the price of food within 
such limits that the poorest labourers in 
this country and in Ireland have the pros- 
pect of obtaining, by the exercise of in- 
dustry, sufficient food to preserve them- 
selves and their families from the horrors 
of that scarcity which has resulted from 
the failure of a crop on which many of 
them have been accustomed to depend for 
subsistence.” 

Mr. HENLEY said, the right hon. Gen. 
tleman laboured under a mistake in attri- 
buting to him the observations to which he 
had referred in the course of his speech. 
What he had said was, that two Cabinet 
Ministers had recommended the hon. Gen- 
tlemen with whom he acted to pursue a 
course which he considered they could not 
take consistently with honour ; but he had 
given no opinion as to the course adopted 
by Her Majesty’s Government being con- 
sistent or inconsistent with honour. 

Lorpv G. BENTINCK said: My right 
hon. Friend the Secretary at War has 
been pleased, Sir, to refer to me, and to 
accuse me of having excited the public 
mind. I cannot say that I reproach my- 
self with that, and I cannot claim any 
merit for not having agitated the country. 
Sir, I never attended any public meeting, 
and never addressed any speech, or any 
written letter, to any party on the subject 
now before the country—I never uttered 
a word in public upon it, until I felt it to 
be my duty to address this House. If, 
then, I have agitated the country, that 
agitation is restricted to the speeches I 
have made in this House. But, Sir, I 
must confess I was not a little surprised 
to hear my right hon. Friend taking this 
tone, inasmuch as I could not but think 
that the imputation of being an agitator 
was much more applicable to my right 
hon. Friend himself, who was formerly 
wont to be toasted, on public occasions, as 
equal in eloquence, and superior in ho- 
nesty, to the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government. The right hon. 
Gentleman was the agricultural protector; 
and on him, in the course of last Decem- 
ber, when the Government was in a state 
of dissolution, did the agriculturists rely; 
and when we call to mind the speeches 
which my right hon. Friend made both in 
this House and on the hustings, we cannot 
be surprised that the whole agricultural 
mind of England had the notion that he, 
and not I, was to be its leader, Why, 
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Sir, my right hon. Friend now stands up 
in this House and holds a high tone on the 
subject of the Corn Laws; and he would 
have you to believe that the way to im- 
prove the agriculture of this country—and 
more especially in Wiltshire, where the 
cultivation of the soil is conducted in a 
slovenly manner—is to repeal the Corn 
Laws. It was only on the 3rd of June 
last that, in answer to the hon. Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Ward), my right hon. 
Friend addressed this House, and called 
upon it, as well as upon the agricultural 
interest out of the House, to resist the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman to go on 
as they were then going on, making, as he 
said they were, the most manful exertions, 
and to resist the seductions of the hon. 
Member for Stockport, who had been 
endeavouring to prove to them that the 
way to improve their land and to increase 
their profits was to reduce the value of 
their produce. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary at War has referred to the 
ease of Ireland, and has again, as one of 
the Ministers of the country, repeated the 
misrepresentation of the motive of the 
measures which we (the Protectionists) 
were prepared to pass in regard to that 
part of the kingdom. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has stated that we were ready to 
suspend the Corn Laws in order to give 
relief to the people of Ireland. Sir, how 
often have we repeated that, in assenting 
to that measure, we were, at the same 
time, convinced that it would not afford 
any relief to that country ? How often are 
we to repeat that—at least in our opinion 
—there is no portion of the United Em- 
pire that would be so much injured by such 
acourse as Ireland? [‘* No!’’] What! 
will Ireland not be injured by a repeal of 
the Corn Laws? What, let me ask, is 
going on in Ireland now but the clearances 
of property and the laying down of tillage 
land in grass, because it is found to be 
more profitable to feed cattle than to grow 
con? When you reduce the price of 
wheat and of oats by admitting foreign 
wheat and foreign oats into competition 
with them, do you not think that you will 
be increasing the desire, on the part of 
those who have land, to throw that land 
out of cultivation, and to grow cattle in- 
stead of corn? And will not new clear- 
ances, think you, take place—will not this 
mischief be scattered over the whole land 
of Ireland? The noble Earl (Earl of Lin- 
coln) has told you, that he is responsible 
for all the information that has been given 
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to this House respecting that part of the 
kingdom by Her Majesty’s Government. 
I think, however, that my noble Friend is 
a very credulous Minister. He said, when 
at Falkirk, that he believed in a compact, 
which had no existence but in the imagi- 
nation of my noble Friend. I will not 
charge him with wilful misrepresentation, 
nor of making a handle of that which he 
knew not to be true, in order to advance 
his election at Falkirk : all I will say is, 
that he gave too ready an ear to all that 
came near him—and now, when I con- 
sider that, I can the more easily under- 
stand how it arises that we have heard 
such exaggerated reports of the famine 
in Ireland. Sir, we have never denied 
that there was scarcity in certain parts of 
Ireland. What we have said has been 
this—that there is partial scarcity, but no 
famine—and this I verily believe to be 
the true state of the case. We have heard 
from my hon. Friend the Member for 
North Northamptonshire (Mr. Stafford 
O’Brien) an account of the state of the 
counties of Limerick and Clare, in corro- 
boration of the statements of the noble 
Earl; and I rejoice to be able to afford to 
my hon. Friend some consolation for the 
fears he may entertain in regard to a fa- 
mine in Limerick. I have here a return 
of the produce of Limerick, which has come 
to England in the course of the last six 
months. Sir, there have arrived between 
the 5th of September and the 24th of April 
last, from the Shannon and its tributaries, 
no fewer than 71,000 quarters of wheat, 
6,000 quarters of barley, 268,000 quarters 
of oats, 55,000 ewt. of flour, and 34,000 
ewt. of oatmeal—making, altogether, up- 
wards of 345,000 quarters of grain im- 
ported into Great Britain from the port of 
Limerick and its tributaries alone—and 
upwards of 89,000 ewt. of flour. This, 
Sir, is sufficient to show that it is not food 
that is wanted in Ireland, but that what 
that country is suffering from is the want 
of money and want of employment for 
the people. I am ready to give the 
noble Earl great credit for the assistance 
which he afforded to my hon. Friend the 
Member for Northamptonshire at a pe- 
riod of necessity; and I admit that the 
Government has sent some 43,000 quar- 
ters of maize to assist the Irish people ; 
but I also find that, in the meantime, 
10,000 quarters of oats have been imported 
from Ireland into the port of London alone 
—whilst into the ports of Liverpool and 
Glasgow 40,000 quarters of oatmeal, have 
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also been brought from Ireland; so that in 
the course of last week there was actually 
more corn imported from that part of the 
country which was said to be starving than 
had been distributed there by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. What we have said 
then, and what we now say again is, 
that there is abundance in Ireland ; and I 
defy the hon. Gentlemen opposite to con- 
tradict me. There is, indeed, greater 
abundance of food in Ireland than has ever 
been known. Now, if the Government had 
purchased this grain in Ireland, instead of 
buying grain at home and having to re- 
import it into that country, they would 
have had the advantage of obtaining it at 
the cost price; and they might have sold 
- it at that price to the advantage of the 
people. My right hon. Friend is a farmer 
himself, to a certain extent; and what 
would he think if he was obliged to get 
back his oats from the market where he 
sent them! Now, my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary at War has made some re- 
ferences, in the course of his speech, to the 
wages of labour, and has stated what they 
are in Wiltshire. Though I hold no pro- 
perty in Wiltshire, I am a tenant-farmer on 
the borders of that county; and, I dare 


say, I employ more labourers than my 


right hon. Friend. I know what are the 
wages we pay there. I know that, in 
1836 and 1837, the wages we paid in that 
part of the country were 9s. a week ; but 
the price of wheat rose—not from 40s. to 
78s., as my right hon. Friend has argued, 
but yet some 8s. or 10s. a quarter—and 
the wages last year were raised 1s. a week, 
and I believe I am only paying, in giving 
that sum, the same wages as others, and 
that amount I am still giving. At all 
events that is the rate of wages I am now 
paying my labourers in that part of the 
country ; therefore I cannot help coming 
to the conclusion that there has been no 
little exaggeration on the subject of wages. 
There is also a great exaggeration on the 
subject of famine in Ireland. I have said 
so before, and I will now repeat it. I 
charge Her Majesty’s Government with 
wilful exaggeration as respects the famine 
of Ireland. While I am on the subject, I 
want to know, Sir, why we have not had 
all the reports which I am aware Her 
Majesty’s Ministers have received. I 
should like to see the reports of the 
Commander in Chief in Ireland, of all 
the Poor Law Commissioners that have 
~ been sent there, and of the inspectors 
of prisons. I know something about these 
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reports, and I am therefore desirous to 
have an answer to my question. I, too, 
have had information from Ireland ; but 
it is of a very different character from 
that furnished by the Government. I hold 
in my hand the letter of a gentleman car. 
rying on the business of a cornfactor at 
Youghal, in the county of Cork, and in that 
letter it is stated that the writer has had 
communications from houses in Glasgow, 
stating that the stock of wheat on hand is 
unusually large. The writer éncloses two 
circulars to that effect, and adds, that in so 
far as the statement of distress in Seot- 
land is coupled with the ery of famine in 
Ireland, there is obviously no foundation 
for it. The writer then went on to state 
that— 

“ Tle was fully persuaded so superabundant was 
the potato crop in Ireland, that if one-third of the 
whole had been destroyed, the loss would not ma- 
terially affect the supply of food; and that the hue 
and ery raised by the Government upon the sub- 
ject, and echoed by the agitators, had contributed 
very much to the apparent scarcity of provisions, 
by causing the more opulent farmers to keep back 
their stock of potatoes with the hope of obtaining 
increased prices.” 

That is the statement and these the opin- 
ions of a man who is interested in the rise 
of prices of provisions. Coupling this with 
other information which I have received, I 
have no hesitation in saying that the Go- 
vernment has greatly exaggerated the 
ease of distress in Ireland. My noble 
Friend said that the peeople of Ireland are 
now deriving the benefit of the importation 
of Indian meal made by the Government, 
inasmuch as the supply of that article has 
opened the hoarded potato stores; but I 
have had a letter from the Earl of Shan- 
non, in which it is stated by that nobleman 
that potatoes are in abundance in his neigh- 
bourhood, only that hitherto they have been 
hoarded. And it is also stated in it that 
Her Majesty’s Ministers only a week since 
refused to take the Indian meal out of 
store, in order to keep up the ery of famine 
in Ireland, for the purpose of carrying their 
Corn Law measure in England, Thus 
the House will perceive that there are two 
stories in Ireland as far as regards the con- 
duct of the Government. With respect to 
the importation of Indian meal, in relation 
to which the Government has spoken s0 
highly of their own exertions—what, after 
all, does it amount to, taken as a proof of 
their proposition? If there is, as they 
allege, a famine in Ireland, what will 
40,000 or 50,000 quarters of maize do 
towards relieving it? Why, there has been 
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asmuch grain imported from Ireland during 
the last week into the ports of Glasgow, 
Liverpool, and London, alone. My right 
hon. Friend has taunted us with taking 
our principles of political economy from 
the French writers—from the other side of 
the water: but I wish my right hon. Friend 
and the Government had taken a lesson out 
of M. Guizot’s book, in relation to this mea- 
sure. If they had done so, the country 
would have wiser and firmer institutions 
than it now has. But there are other great 
authorities besides M. Guizot and M. 
Thiers, for the protection of native indus- 
try: there are Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Canning, Mr. Huskission; and there are 
other authorities of older date, and farther 
back in the history of the country: there 
is Cromwell, and all the great men of his 
age. The navigation laws, originated by 
Cromwell, have been the cause of this coun- 
try’s greatness. And, Sir, when I name 
Pitt, Fox, Canning, and Huskisson, I am 
only naming those great men whom the 
two right hon. Baronets were continually 
in the habit of referring to so long as they 
were in the vigour of their intellect; and 
I think I may assert that their advocacy of 
free trade is only their sexagenarian policy. 
It was ever the doctrine of the great mas- 
ters before us—of Canning and of Huskis- 
son—that we should care not how cheap 
corn might be, so long as that corn was 
grown at home—and let me tell the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that we deny altoge- 
ther that we are endeavouring, in main- 
taining protection, to serve our own inter- 
ests, for that we believe that the manu- 
facturing and the agricultural interests are 
intimately connected with each other. We 
believe that the result of these measures 
will be that the landlords will suffer, that 
the farmers will suffer, that the labourers 
will suffer, and that the shopkeepers will 
suffer. You want to change your old cus- 
tomers for new; but before you do, calmly 
reflect whether the new will be better than 
the old. What are the exportations of 
manufactured goods, of every kind of pro- 
duce in this country, as compared with our 
home consumption? Your argument is, 
“Tf you will allow us to take grain from 
abroad, the foreigners who sell us the grain 
will take our manufactured goods in return. 
But that argument does not appear to apply 
now, for you take more produce, as far as 
value goes, from America, and all the 
corn-growing countries of Europe, than 
they take manufactured articles from you. 
Well, Sir, this is a dangerous principle; 
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for if we are to legislate for the future by 
the experience of the past, we are not war- 
ranted in supposing that the producers of 
that corn will take an equivalent for it in 
our manufactures. Your arguments, then, 
go for nothing; because if you do not buy 
of your own customers, how can you expect 
that they will buy from you? You are re- 
peatedly changing old customers for new— 
you are casting away a substance for a 
shadow—you are about to verify the old 
story so happily told by my noble Friend 
the Member for the city of London—you 
are like Aladdin, exchanging the old lamp 
for the new. Sir, these are the reasons 
which influence me in advocating the con- 
tinuance of the protective system. I know 
that we benefit by the prosperity of the 
manufacturers—I know that when they 
are prosperous and when your labourers 
are in the receipt of full wages, they con- 
sume more corn and more meat, and the 
increased demand increases the price of 
the produce. Our prosperity adds to yours. 
When we prosper we purchase your fabrics; 
and are we not as customers worthier by a 
thousand times than the customers of fo- 
reign countries? Is this a time when 
wheat—no, I will not say wheat, but rye 
—has risen one hundred per cent, to 
change the protection laws? Is this the 
time, when the granaries are fuller than 
ever they have been known to be at the 
same period of the year, and when the 
granaries of other countries are compara- 
tively empty—is this a time, when your 
prices are equal and steady, while those of 
other countries are fluctuating—is this the 
time, I ask, when by prudent laws you 
have plenty here at home, while other lands 
are not so well supplied—is this, I ask, 
the time that you select for destroying a 
commercial policy which has been so emi- 
nently successful in its operation? I said 
that the price of wheat had fallen in this 
country. I hold in my hands returns 
from the 288 towns under the notice 
of the corn proprietors for four years, 
and what is the result? I find that in 
1842, allowing for the first three months 
in the year, when there were but 155 
towns in the list, that the amount of 
grain brought to market was 4,568,248 
quarters. In 1843, 5,302,298 quarters; 
in 1844, 5,456,307 quarters, showing a 
gradual increase in the produce of the 
land; but in the year 1845, the increase 
rose to 6,470,469 quarters, thus showing 
an increase of 1,300,000 quarters on the 
average of three years. How, then, can 
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it be said that any laws can work better 
than those which now exist? I will now 
refer to another return, inasmuch as I 
find that Her Majesty’s Ministers still 
harp on the Irish question. 1 had hoped 
that the Ministers would have given that 
point up on the ground of the so-called 
Irish famine being in a great measure an 
imposture. It seems, however, that we are 
to hear more of it. Now, I wish the 
House to understand that I have not 
sought those returns, that I have not asked 
for them, but that persons are continually 
sending them to me by post. Respecting 
those returns, a Mr. Skipper, of Liver- 
pool, wrote to me; and, speaking of the 
immense arrivals from Ireland, said, that 
no less than 10,900 quarters of wheat, 
6,000 quarters of oats, and flour and oat- 
meal in proportion, had arrived lately at 
Liverpool. After referring to that enor- 
mous supply, Mr. Skipper proceeded to 
say— 

“ The supply sufficiently confirms the universal 
opinion here, that abundance of feeding stuffs are 
held in Ireland, and only withheld in anticipation 
of the scarcity so confidently predicted at the open- 
ing of the Session.” 

He further added— 

“T may mention, the import list is made up 
authoritatively, and not by each individual mer- 
chant.” 

So here, you see, this is the present opin- 
ion in Liverpool, one of the greatest towns 
in the country, and one in which the 
deepest apprehension was at one time en- 
tertained respecting the ery of famine. 
The merchants of Liverpool now, how- 
ever, find that the cry was originally 
created for the purpose of raising prices. 
We know who it was who raised that ery 
in the early part of the Session. Sir, the 
documents I have received are not partial 
ones. I hold in my hand a circular dated 
from Birmingham, but the signature of 
which has been studiously erased. It is 
dated ‘ Birmingham, third of fourth 
month ;” and therefore I presume the au- 
thor is a Quaker. Indeed, I have little 
doubt but that Mr. Sturge was the writer. 
Let us see what it is he says of the state 
of the corn crop. He states that the corn 
returns for six months, ending 2nd inst., 
exhibited an increase of thirty per cent, 
but that during the last three months they 
only exhibited an increase of six per cent, 
as compared with the corresponding three 
months of last year. This is good autho- 
rity that there was no dearth in the land 
on the 2nd of April. My right hon. Friend 
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the Secretary at War has stated, that 
notwithstanding the alarming statements 
which have gone abroad, and the agitation 
which has prevailed on the subject of the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, that there have 
been no county meetings held to advocate 
the maintenance of the present system; 
but I take leave to ask him whether there 
has not been an election for South Not- 
tingham ? Who carried that election? 
Was it not the tenant-farmers of the 
county? Why, all the personal regard 
entertained for my noble Friend (Lord 
Lincoln), and all the money spent so pro- 
fusely by my noble Friend at that election, 
were utterly unavailing to procure a popu- 
lar demonstration in favour of the newly. 
adopted principles of the Ministry. I am not 
going to charge the noble Lord with bribery; 
but can he deny it was a most expensive 
election? [The Earl of Lixcoxn reminded 
the noble Lord that, having already spoken 
that night, he was precluded by the House 
from making a speech in reply to such 
charges.] 1 am sure the House will per- 
mit my noble Friend to have an opportu- 
nity of setting himself right with them, in 
ease he should feel himself aggrieved by 
anything that may fall from me. This in- 
dulgence I pray may be granted to him. 
But, Sir, do we not all know that every 
electioneering agent in Nottinghamshire 
was retained in the service of my noble 
Friend? South Nottingham was taken 
by surprise ; but the tenant-farmers of the 
county carried the field against my noble 
Friend, by a majority amounting to some- 
thing between 600 and 700. And are we to 
have set against that magnificent demon- 
stration of popular feeling, the assertion that 
the noble Lord’s majority of 121 in the 
borough of Hamilton has swamped the con- 
stituencies of other boroughs, and gives an 
unmistakeable indication that publie opin- 
ion goes with the policy of the Ministry? 
Such an assertion were preposterous. No 
public meetings! Was there not an election 
at North Nottinghamshire? And did not 
Gloucestershire and Dorsetshire follow the 
example? Who was better entitled to 
have a seat in this House than my Lord 
Ashley? And who would have been at 
the head of the poll in Dorsetshire if he 
had maintained his ancient principles, 80 
surely as that noble Lord? No one! But 
Englishmen are true at heart, and detest 
tergiversation. They hate broken pledges 
and broken faith, and cannot endure to be 
betrayed. And when I remember that my 
hon. Friend who successfully opposed the 
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noble Lord at South Nottinghamshire when 
last he stood upon the hustings at Newark, 
congratulated the electors of the county, 
and made it his first subject of felicitation 
that they had refused to be cajoled by the 
last fabrication from the workshop of trick- 
ery and delusion, and told them that he 
gloried in his country, for it was not two 
counties only which had scouted the ery of 
cheap bread, but that the cities and bo- 
roughs too had refused to be quieted by 
the last fugitive humbug of a dying faction 
—when I remember that it was in this 
strain that the electors were addressed, 
can I wonder that they, being themselves 
men of firm purpose, of stable minds, and 
lovers of consistency in the people’s repre- 
sentatives, that they repudiated the noble 
Lord, and declined to hold communion with 
those who had become turncoats at the 
beck of Her Majesty’s First Minister ? 
Sir, I am rejoiced that the people of Eng- 
land have shown themselves true to them- 
selves—that they have manifested their 
irreconcileable aversion to, their unmiti- 
gated contempt for, political inconstancy, 
political vacillation, and political tergiver- 
sation; and that they concur with the great 
Burke—an authority so often quoted in 
this House—in thinking that he who would 
seek to act as the representative of a great 
constituency ought to be a man of stable 
mind—a man of firm resolve and faithful 
purpose—fit to be a pillar of the State, 
and not a weathercock on the summit of 
the edifice, capable of no other office than 
to indicate by his own versatility the last 
shiftings of the uncertain breeze. ° 
The Earn of LINCOLN: Sir, I kno 

it is irregular to rise a second time in the 
course of a debate; but I trust, after the 
laboured attack made on me by the noble 
Lord—after the manner in which he has 
obviously kept back, for this especial oc- 
casion, the envenomed bitterness which I 
suppose former friendship is considered 
to justify—after the deliberate and prepared 
assault made on me by the noble Lord, 
when he knew that I was not entitled by 
the rules of the House to rise and reply—I 
do hope that the House will allow me to tres- 
pass on its indulgence for a few moments. 
I will promise the House not to enter into 
particulars with regard to any other points 
than one on which he has attacked me. I 
shall explain nothing of my hustings 
speeches; any explanations respecting them 
will be reserved for another and more fitting 
occasion, for at any time I do not consider 
them to be of such importance as to oc- 
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cupy the attention of this House. [ Jronical 
cheer from Lord G. Bentinck.] Sir, I 
have no objection to meet the noble Lord’s 
charges upon another occasion. I am per- 
fectly ready to meet him or any other man, 
and it is only in deference to the House, and 
the rules of the House, that I.do not meet 
them now. The noble Lord is welcome to 
attack every word and every act of mine ; I 
will justify every word, and defend myself. 
But I will on the present occasion confine 
myself to the charge which the noble Lord 
has made asto bribery at the South Notting- 
hamshire election. I think the noble Lord 
might have taken warning by the fate of a 
friend of his, who made the same charge at 
the election for South Notts. He made the 
charge upon the hustings, that I, or some 
of my friends, had bribed. I distinctly de- 
nied it. He stated that he had the fact 
from unexceptionable authority. I called 
upon him to give up that authority. He 
was silent. I said if this charge were 
true, bribery was punishable by the laws 
of the country, and that if bribery was 
committed by me or by my friends, we 
might be prosecuted. I challenged him 
to prosecute me or any of my friends. 
Did he take up that challenge? No: 
but he replied that the Free Trade Com- 
mittee of Nottingham had bribed. Well 
did they sit quietly under the imputa- 
tion? No; they asked him for his autho- 
rity; and the hon. Member for Nottingham 
repeated the demand in this House, and 
I must say a more miserable appearance 
was never cut by any person than by 
him who made the charge on that occa- 
sion. It is unworthy of the noble Lord to 
tread in the shoes of a young man who 
came forward for the first time in political 
life by making this charge against me. But 
I tell the noble Lord, as I told him, that it 
is untrue, and that not one farthing was 
spent by me in bribing at the Nottingham- 
shire election. It was not an expensive 
election—it was not an expensive elec- 
tion at the rate which county contests 
necessarily and invariably cost. The ne- 
cessary legal expenses are always heavy ; 
but, compared with ordinary county elec- 
tions, the expenses of the Nottingham- 
shire election were not high. The noble 
Lord says that I took the county by sur- 
prise. Sir, the county was taken by sur- 
prise, but not byme. The county was can- 
vassed before I vacated my seat; and it 
was in consequence of that canvass that 
it became incumbent on me to engage so 
many agents. The charge of bribery as 
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against me, is untrue, and there was no- 
thing spent illegally on my part. But 
the noble Lord may, perhaps, know that 
something was spent in bribery. He may 
know that a noble and influential Member 
of his own family contributed largely to 
the expenses of that election against me; 
and it might have been wiser for the 
noble Lord, recollecting that cireumstance, 
to have abstained from making the charge 
against me. I need not mention the sum 
to the noble Lord, for I suppose he knows 
the amount himself; but, recollecting the 
fact, I think it would have been more 
prudent in the noble Lord if he did not 
touch on that subject. Having contra- 
dicted the statement of the noble Lord 
most peremptorily, and I hope, satisfac- 
torily, I now tell the noble Lord that 
I shall be prepared to meet any other 
charges he has to make against me. I 
feel I may have made only an imperfect 
reply to the noble Lord’s studied attack ; 
but I think I have answered the charge, 
to which I said I would confine myself, and 
I hope I have not trespassed too long on 
the House. 

Sir C. BURRELL, with the permission 
of the House, would withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 


Mr. LAW’S Motion and the Amend- 
ment withdrawn. Amendments made by 
the Committee on the Bill agreed to. Bill 
to be read a third time on Monday. 


House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 11, 1846. 


MinoTes.] Pusuic Bitts.—2* Friendly Societies. 
3*- and passed. High Constables. 

PeTITIONS PRESENTED. By the Earl of Eldon, and other 
noble Lords, from several places, against the Charitable 
Trusts Bill.—By the Bishop of Bath and Wells, from 
Pontesbury, and several other places, against the proposed 
Union of St. Asaph and Bangor, but in favour of the 
Appointment of a Bishop to the See of Manchester.—By 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, from Padstow, Harrow- 
gate, and Westerham, for the Better Observance of, and 
for the Prevention of the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on, 
the Sabbath.—From Guardians of the Woburn and Shard- 
lon Unions, for the Adoption of a Measure making the 
Landlords of Cottages, where the Rents are under £6, 
liable for the Poor Rates.—From Tadmoor, and several 
other places, for the Protection of the Agricultural In- 
terest.—By the Earl of Roseberry, from Free Synod of 
Lothian and Tweeddale, praying that a Bill may be 
passed for compensating Proprietors of Lands for the 
Purchase of Sites for Churches.—From Maybole and 
Kirkwall, in favour of the Principles of Free Trade. — 
From Merchants, Artificers, and others, of Ballinasloe, 
praying that so much of 6 and 7 Will. IV. Cap. 116, as 
tends to Relieve the Estates of the Landed Proprietors in 
Ireland from the Grand Jury Cess (Ireland) Tax, may be 
Amended. 
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RELIGIOUS OPINIONS RELIEF BILL, 

The Brsuor of EXETER then rose and 
said, he would now proceed to his Motion, 
agreeably to the notice which he laid on 
their Lordships’ Table a few nights ago, 
Their Lordships would readily believe that 
it was with great reluctance he addressed 
himself to such a course of proceeding, 
They would also readily suppose that he 
had hesitated much before he could bring 
himself to propose to their Lordships to 
give the learned Judges that additional 
trouble which would be imposed upon 
them, if these questions were proposed 
to them at a time when, as he was well 
aware, they were much oppressed by the 
regular business of their high office. Ne- 
vertheless. when he saw what noble and 
learned Lords there were in that House, 
he was not without hope that it would not 
be necessary to occupy the time of the 
learned Judges; for if he could persuade 
himself that those noble and learned Lords 
would give their minds judicially to these 
questions, and not look upon them merely 
as upon political questions brought before 
them, he did not know whither he could 
resort for better opinions as to what the 
law of England was than was to be found 
within their own walls. He was in great 
hope that the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack would feel himself bound 
particularly to regard this matter with 4 
judicial mind; there were circumstances 
attending this matter which especially en- 
couraged him in that hope, inasmuch as 
the Bill, for the better understanding of 
the operation of which he held it necessary 
to propose these questions, was brought in 
by that noble and learned Lord. It washe 
(the Lord Chancellor) who proposed to strike 
out of the Statute-book those important 
statutes, or parts of statutes, which had 
been heretofore considered as the main 
bulwarks of the Constitution of England— 
of England as an independent monarchy. 
In the Bill then before their Lordships’ 
House, their Lordships were invited to 
repeal so much of the Act passed in the 
Ist of Elizabeth, intituled ‘‘ An Act restor- 
ing to the Crown the ancient Jurisdiction 
over the Estate Ecclesiastical and Spiri- 
tual, and abolishing all Foreign Powers 
repugnant to the same,’’ as made it pun- 
ishable ‘‘to affirm, hold, stand with, set 
forth, maintain, or defend, as therein men- 
tioned, the authority, pre-eminence, power, 
or jurisdiction, spiritual or ecclesiastical, 
of any foreign prince, prelate, person, State, 
or potentate, theretofore claimed, used, of 
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usurped within this realm.”” Their Lord- 
ships would observe that the words “there- 
tofore claimed” must refer to the period 
antecedent to the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Their Lordships were therefore asked, by 
repealing this Act, to make it no longer 
unishable to assert the supremacy of the 
Fase, as theretofore exercised in this coun- 
try. Then what was it they were asked 
todo? Need he remind their Lordships 
that, before the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
the Pope had claimed and exercised the 
power of deposing King John, and that 
the same Pope, Innocent III., claimed 
jurisdiction over his successor in these 
words, as quoted by Matthew Paris. ‘ Is 
not the King of England (speaking of 
Henry III.) our vassal, or rather our 
slave?” Yes, this was the power which 
night be exercised with impunity if they 
passed this Bill, unless there were in the 
existing law some reserved vigour to pro- 
tect the Constitution against the attempts 
made, he would not say by the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, but in the 
Bill which that noble and learned Lord had 
laid on the Table, and had prevailed upon 
their Lordships to give a second reading 
to. He need not remind their Lordships 
that at no very remote time Paul III. had 
deposed King Henry VIII., and released 
his subjects from their allegiance; and that 
only just before this Act passed, Paul IV. 
acted with equal violence towards Queen 
Elizabeth, and declared that it was the 
height of presumption that she should claim 
the Crown of England without his permis- 
sion. It was on this account that this 
Statute was passed in the first year of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth; and he re- 
peated that, unless there were some inhe- 
rent rigour in the laws of England which, 
in spite of the Act proposed by the noble 
and learned Lord, would make it penal for 
any one to put forth the power of the Pope 
to its former extent, they would be no 
longer protected against the assertion of 
that power. The object of his Motion, 
therefore, was that their Lordships should 
inquire of the Judges whether there was 
that inherent power in the Constitution of 
England — whether there was sufficient 
power in the other laws of England, were 
this repealed, to reach such offences as 
this? He had thought it right, in pro- 
posing this Motion to their Lordships, first 
to submit what was not directly asserted in 
this Bill, or the Act which it proposed to 
repeal. He wished to ask ‘‘ whether it 
was an offence against the law of England, 
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and punishable by the same, by writing, 
printing, teaching, preaching, express word, 
deed, or act, advisedly and maliciously to 
deny the Queen’s supremacy?’ He re- 
peated that an express denial of the 
Queen’s supremacy was not included in 
the Act of the Ist of Elizabeth. That 
Act simply asserted the Queen’s supre- 
macy, and said nothing about the denial 
of it; nor was it included in the Bill then 
before them. He would hope that the 
Queen’s supremacy in spiritual matters, 
and over estates spiritual, was so clear, 
undeniable, and unquestionable a part of 
the Constitution of this land, that, to deny 
it, must be a grave offence, and punishable 
at common law; but it was absolutely ne- 
cessary that the House should know whe- 
ther such were the case or not before they 
consented to repeal the penal enactments 
contained in the Statute of the 1st Eliza- 
beth. On the subject of the Royal supre- 
macy, they had the highest legal authority 
for stating that it was an essential part of 
the monarchy of this land. He need 
scarcely say that Lord Coke and Sir Mat- 
thew Hale asserted it in the strongest 
terms, and he would, therefore, hope that 
the denial of that supremacy must be an 
offence at common law. But if he had no 
doubt about it, it might be fairly asked why 
he proposed to ask these questions of the 
Judges? He should be quite content if 
the noble and learned Lords in that House 
would answer those questions decisively, 
and say that to deny the Queen’s supre- 
macy was an offence punishable by the law 
of the land. If they would unanimously 
say that, he would not desire to occupy 
the time of the learned Judges by asking 
them these questions. But there was 
something very peculiar in this case. When, 
on a former occasion, he (the Bishop of 
Exeter) had addressed the House, his no- 
ble and learned Friend proposed to insert in 
the Bill a simple declaration of the Royal 
supremacy. He should have been perfectly 
satisfied if his noble and learned Friend 
had gone one step further, and had pro- 
posed that some punishment should be 
annexed to the denial of it. The no- 
ble and learned Lord had siad that 
was a thing he could not do—that it 
was contrary to the policy upon which 
the Bill proceeded to go the length of 
saying, that to deny the supremacy of 
the Queen, in all matters spiritual as well 
as temporal, was an offence against the 
law of the land. The difficulty of the Bill 
seemed to him (the Bishop of Exeter) to 
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rest upon the extolling of the Pope’s su- 
premacy. What that extolling might be 
he did not profess to say. The Pope’s 
supremacy was different in kind as well as 
in degree from the Royal supremacy of the 
Crown. The Pope’s supremacy was claimed 
over all persons—and not only in all causes, 
but in all things whether external or inter- 
nal. The Royal supremacy claimed juris- 
diction with respect to matters in foro ex- 
teriori; that was the only jurisdiction which 
the Crown of England claimed. The extol- 
ling of the Pope’s supremacy went directly 
to oppose the supremacy of the Crown. 
But it went much further. The Pope 
claimed to affect the conscience—to have 
jurisdiction in foro interiori—a claim which 
was never made by the Sovereign of Eng- 
land. Such a claim was contrary to the 
articles of our religion. The Queen claimed 
nothing in foro interiori ; she left that to 
the conscience of the individual. But the 
Pope’s claims in that respect were of such 
a formidable character, that our ancestors 
had felt it necessary to set aside all extol- 
ling of the Pope’s jurisdiction, even includ- 
ing his jurisdiction in foro interiori. Let 
them remember that it was by means of the 
power of the Pope addressing his mandate 
to the consciences of his subjects abroad, 
that he was enabled to exercise the power 
of deposing sovereigns: it was by absoly- 
ing them from their oaths of allegiance, 
by declaring foreign princes excommuni- 
cated, that the Pope assumed the power of 
deposing those sovereigns. It was there- 
fore necessary for any State that wished 
to be free from danger of papal usurpation 
and papal interference to have itself pro- 
tected from the setting forth publicly and 
by authority the right of the Pope to in- 
terfere with the consciences of its subjects; 
and that was done by the Act of Parlia- 
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did they say, except what all Protestants have 
said, that a manifest grievous persecution of the 
community for conscience’ sake is an intolerable 
act of tyranny? The whole difference is, that the 
Catholies of those times, instead of deciding for 
themselves upon so important and conscientious a 
business, as Protestants claimed a right to do, 
only judged the case lawful when an impartial and 
equitable arbiter, the ecclesiastical superior, de- 
cided that it is so, as Cardinal Allen argues.” 


Thus they saw upon what this deposing 
power rested—it was in the power of the 
Pope to dispense with oaths of allegiance. 
That was the statement of Dr. Milner. He 
would now give the statement of a man 
than whom a more liberal man never be- 
longed to any communion whatever—he 
meant Dr. O’Connor. That learned divine 
said — 

“ There is but one difference in this respect be- 
tween the genuine doctrine of Catholics and Pro- 
testants, and that is explained by an historical fact 
applying to the obligation of an oath. If oaths 
were to be immutably and eternally binding, there 
never could have been a revolution in England 
without perjury; for all magistrates and officers 
of the army and navy had taken the oath of alle. 
giance to James IJ. But there is a time when 
oaths cease to be binding, and when that time 
comes the Protestant declares himself dispensed 
from their obligation. That time did come, when 
James’s tyrannical Government rendered that 
Government intolerable to the English people, and 
then the officers of the army and navy declared 
themselves dispensed from the obligation of their 
oaths. Now, in similar circumstances a Catholic 
officer would pause. ‘ True,’ he would say, ‘it 
appears to me that I am now acquitted from all 
obligation of allegiance ; but perhaps I judge too 
favourably in my own cause, and I will submit it 
to the judgment of the Church whether I am, 
under these circumstances, absolved from my al- 
legiance, or not.’ The Church then only pro- 
nounces us absolved from our oaths ;” (but the 
whole mischief is, that the Church has authority 
to pronounce them so absolved from their oaths), 
“ when their obligation has ceased.” 


That was the statement of a Roman Ca- 
tholic authority; and thus their Lordships 


ment which it was now proposed to repeal. | would see the danger lay in the power of 
The object of that Act was to prohibit a | absolving, and that power, he contended, 
setting forth of the Pope’s authority in| could not be set forth at length publicly in 


such general terms as should prevent the | 
extolling of his supremacy in any way. To} 
prove the importance of that enactment, 


writing, &c., as he had before mentioned, 
without imminent danger to our constitu- 
tional freedom. But it might be said, that 


let him quote the opinions of modern | unless they accepted the jurisdiction of the 


Roman Catholic authors of the highest 
authority and the greatest moderation. 
The first he would quote was not of the 
first moderation, but he was of the highest 
eminence—Dr. Milner. On this subject 
that author said— 

“ What, after all, is that deposing power, with 
the mention of which we are all so much stunned, 


and the assertion of which is supposed to be so 
heavy a charge against our earliest divines ? What 


’ 





Pope in foro interiori they could not give 
toleration to the Roman Catholic religion. 
That, he admitted, was a great difficulty. 
He admitted that the Roman Catholics 
could not exercise their religion with free- 
dom unless they did submit to the supre- 
macy of the Pope; but their Lordships 
would see there was a wide difference be- 
tween internally entertaining that doctrine 
and extolling it, putting forth, and main- 
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taining it to the world. Let those who 
were in communion with the Pope be- 
lieve, if they chose, in his supremacy, and 
in their consciences act up to that doctrine 
and its dictates; but let them not feel 
themselves at liberty to set them forth to 
the world. Such a doctrine—such an 
opinion was immoral, and being immoral, 
it was, he hoped, illegal too. While he 
said that, he also felt himself bound to de- 
clare that those noble Lords in communion 
with that Church, whom he was now ad- 
dressing, would reject everything like a 
notion of their being released from their 
allegiance; and he hoped they would see 
that he was not applying to them or to in- 
dividuals like them, any part of the obser- 
vations he was then making. He con- 
tended, then, that if it were indeed agree- 
able to the law of England, the Act of 
Elizabeth being repealed, that the supre- 
macy of the Pope might be set forth, ex- 
tolled, and maintained to the world in 
writing, &c., it would be, under such cir- 
cumstances, absolutely necessary that they 
should have some substitute for the law 
so repealed. Were they told that any 
practical evil had arisen from the existence 
of that Statute ? Was the Roman Catholic 
interfered with in the exercise of his re- 
ligion by reason of it? Nothing of the 
kind. It was not pretended that it pro- 
duced any such effect. But they were told 
that it put the Roman Catholics in an in- 
vidious position, making an invidious dis- 
tinction between them and the members of 
other religions. If they deemed that a 
painful position, he was sorry for it, and 
was ready to give way to them in any 
manner that would not trench upon the 
constitutional securities of our Protestant 
Church; but they would despise him if he 
were to give away in compliment that 
which he regarded as a security for the 
free enjoyment of the constitution of this 
land. The right rev. Prelate then entered 
into an explanation of the difference be- 
tween the Pope’s briefs and bulls — de- 
scribing the one as those mandates which 
had passed under the Papal privy seal, 
and the latter as those which passed un- 
der the great seal of the Pope; and 
afterwards went on say that the sending 
of a bull, such as he had described, into 
England, savoured of high treason, and 
therefore he was not surprised to find 
that such men as Lord Burleigh and Sir 
Nicholas Bacon should have caused the 
enactment of such a law as the Statute 
of Queen Elizabeth, which it was now pro- 
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posed to repeal. Those who introduced 
this Bill had given no reason for it; they 
had not even the courage to say that it was 
‘‘expedient’’ to pass it—nothing was heard 
even of that fatal word, which of late years 
had been the bane of this country; and he 
must ask whether there was any other 
great constitutional act embodied in the 
statutes of the realm without any preamble 
stating the reason why it was enacted ? 
He asked, then, should the constitution of 
the land be completely changed, and the 
supremacy of the Crown be vitally affected 
by this Bill, without saying why and where- 
fore, and without condescending to say 
that it was fit todo so? It was only two 
years ago, that the noble and learned Lord 
(the Lord Chancellor) himself struck out 
of the Bill then before the House the very 
clauses he now introduced. The Bill in- 
troduced to Parliament by the noble and 
learned Lord opposite, and passed into a 
law two years ago, originally proposed that 
those Acts of Parliament to which he had 
referred, should be repealed. Well, what 
was done? He remembered hearing the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Beaumont) make 
his propositions in his usually fair way, de- 
claring distinetly what he wished and what 
he meant; but he (the Bishop of Exeter) 
had the satisfaction to find afterwards that 
certain portions of the Bill did not pass. 
And why did they not pass? Because his 
noble and learned Friend on the Wool- 
sack (the Lord Chancellor) struck those 
exceptionable parts out. He (the Bishop 
of Exeter) now held in his hand the Bill 
that actually passed, ‘as proposed to be 
amended by the Lord Chancellor on re- 
port;’’ and the amendments consisted in 
striking out those very parts which his noble 
and learned Friend now, with his own hand 
inserted, without giving a reason why. It 
was for these reasons that he (the Bishop 
of Exeter) thought it necessary to appeal 
from the noble and learned Lord, the advo- 
cate of the Government Bill in this House, 
to the same noble Lord sitting as Lord 
High Chancellor, together with the other 
noble and learned Lords, as Judges, whom 
he saw here, and who, he was persuaded, 
would give their minds to the deliberate 
and judicial consideration of this great 
question. The right rev. Prelate con- 
cluded by moving that the following ques- 
tions be proposed to the Judges :— 


“1. Whether, independently of so much of the 
Act passed in the first year of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, intituled ‘An Act restoring to the 
Crown the ancient Jurisdiction over the Estate 
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Ecclesiastical and Spiritual, and abolishing all 
Foreign Powers repugnant to the same,’ as makes 
it punishable to affirm, hold, stand with, set forth, 
maintain, or defend, as therein is mentioned, the 
authority, pre-eminence, power, or jurisdiction, 
spiritual or ecclesiastical, of any foreign prince, 
prelate, person, state, or potentate, theretofore 
claimed, used, or usurped within this realm, or to 
put in use or execute anything for the extolling, 
advancement, setting forth, maintenance, or de- 
fence of any such pretended or usurped jurisdic- 
tion, power, pre-eminence, and authority, or any 
part thereof; and of an Act passed in the fifth 
year of the said Queen, intituled ‘ An Act for the 
Assurance of the Queen’s Royal Power over all 
Estates and Subjects within her dominions,’ it is 
an offence against the law of England, and punish- 
able by the same, by writing, printing, teaching, 
express words, deed, or act, advisedly and mali- 
ciously to deny the Queen’s supremacy, or to 
affirm, maintain, and defend any such pretended 
or usurped power, jurisdiction, or authority of the 
Pope, or any other foreign prince, prelate, person, 
state, or potentate, within this realm ? 

“2, Whether, independently of so much of the 
said Act of the first year of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth as is above recited, and also of the said 
Act passed in the fifth year of the said Queen’s 
reign, and also of an Act passed in the 13th year 
of the said Queen’s reign, intituled ‘An Act 
against the bringing in and putting in execution 
of Bulls, Writings, or Instruments, and other su- 
perstitious Things, from the see of Rome,’ it is an 
offence against the law of England, and punishable 
as such, to bring in or put in execution any 
such bulls, writings, or instruments from the see 
of Rome.” 


The LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
perhaps he might, in the first instance, be 
permitted to allude to the observation made 
by his right rev. Friend, with respect to 
some supposed inconsistency on his part 
in reference to the present measure; and 
he was quite sure that when he called to 
their recollection what passed on the occa- 
sion to which his right rey. Friend referred, 
thir Lordships would at once acquit him 
of the charge preferred against him by the 
right rev. Prelate. The noble Lord to 
whom allusion had been made, introduced 
to the House the Bill of which the right 
rev. Prelate had spoken. That Bill had 
not been previously communicated to him 
(the Lord Chancellor). He had no oppor- 
tunity, at least no adequate opportunity, 
of considering its effect ; but upon perusing 
the Bill, and referring to the particular 
Acts of Parliament to which it alluded, 
he saw at once that it was perfectly clear 
that every man of liberal mind and feelings 
must assent to a great portion of that Bill, 
but that with respect to other parts of the 
Bill doubts might be entertained. Inquiry 
was necessary, and therefore the course 
which he pursued was this: to those parts 
of the Bill to which he felt no reasonable 
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objections could be entertained, he at onee 
assented ; but he informed that noble and 
learned Lord, that if he would intrust the 
Bill to him he would refer the other parts 
of the measure to the Commission sitting 
for the purpose of inquiring into the Crim. 
inal Law—that he should request them to 
consider the subject, and to make a report 
upon it—and he would afterwards proceed 
acecording to the views he should entertain 
with respect to that report. It was for 
this reason, and for this reason alone, that 
those parts of the Bill had been struck out. 
Not that he formed or expressed any opin. 
ion on the subject; but he said, at once, 
that it was of so much importance, and in- 
volved considerations of so great mag- 
nitude, that the noble and learned Lord 
ought not then to call upon him (the 
Lord Chancellor) to pronounce any decided 
opinion upon it. He pursued the course 
which he had suggested, and recommended 
those Acts to the consideration of the Crim- 
inal Law Commission. That Commission 
made a report upon the subject, and it was 
in pursuance of their report that he brought 
in the Bill which was now under their Lord- 
ships’ consideration. Having made his 
statement, he was quite sure the House 
would acquit him of any inconsistency with 
respect to the course he was pursuing. 
He would now proceed to observe, that he 
did feel most anxious that this measure, 
if it passed, should pass with the general 
concurrence of their Lordships. He felt 
most anxious, if it passed, that it should 
pass with the particular concurrence of the 
right reverend bench, and, if possible, with 
the concurrence of his right rev. Friend 
himself. He (the Lord Chancellor) had 
been most anxious upon the subject; and 
he had therefore excluded from the Bill all 
that in his judgment might give rise to any 
difference of opinion, He laid it upon their 
Table some time since, and had suffered a 
long period to elapse before he brought 
it before them for a second reading; he 
paused for the purpose of receiving sug- 
gestions from noble Lords, from right rev. 
Prelates, and from other quarters, and he 
had received suggestions and assistance 
from a right rev. Prelate, a friend of his, 
for whom he entertained the greatest pos- 
sible respect, on account of his learning, 
his acuteness, and the excellence of his 
character. He had adopted very many 
of these suggestions, and the amendments 
which he should in consequence propose, 
he should introduce when their Lordships 
were disposed to go into Committee upon 
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the Bill. There was one satisfaction which 
he received from the speech of his right 
rev. Friend (the Bishop of Exeter), It was 
this; that he had directed his attention 
and objection only to two points in the 
Bill. All the rest of the Bill he might 
therefore consider as having met with his 
right rev. Friend’s assent, if not with his 
approbation. [The Bishop of ExeTer was 
understood to say, ‘‘Not entirely.’’] There 
were only two points in the Bill—namely, 
those which related to the Acts of the Ist 
of Elizabeth and the 13th of Elizabeth, to 
which the right rev. Prelate had referred. 

The Bisnor of EXETER intimated, 
that there might be other parts to which 
he should object, if the Bill went into Com- 
mittee. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR hadreferred 
to what passed on a former occasion, and 
then, as well as now, he had thought that 
he might assume that the right rev. Pre- 
late confined his objection to the Acts al- 
luded to. He knew that on a former occa- 
sion the right rev. Prelate stated that he 
(the Lord Chancellor) had, in opening this 
case to their Lordships, dwelt most upon 
statutes, subjects, and points in respect to 
which no difference of opinion could be en- 
tertained—that upon the points to which 
there was no opposition he had most en- 
larged, but that he had purposely passed 
lightly over those two Acts which his 
right rev. Friend considered so mate- 
rial—that he (the Lord Chancellor) did 
not pursue a magnanimous course in 
that respect, and hoped that those two 
Acts would have been forgotten in the 
mass of Acts to which the Bill referred. 
That was the observation made by his right 
rev. Friend, and therefore he had assumed 
that his right rev. Friend had no very de- 
cided objection to any other parts of the 
Bill. Now, with respect to the Ist of 
Elizabeth—the Act of Supremacy, as it 
was generally called—that Act of Parlia- 
ment expressed in the fullest and most 
comprehensive terms the authority of the 
Sovereign of this country in all spiritual 
and ecclesiastical matters. Nothing could 
be more comprehensive, nothing could be 
more distinct and decisive, than the terms 
in which that was expressed: no person 
reading it could entertain any doubt upon 
the subject. The Act afterwards pro- 
ceeded to impose an oath, calling upon 
persons filling certain offices to deClare 
their adherence to the doctrine so stated 
in the Act of Parliament. In a subse- 
quent part of the Act—and here he would 
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state that he was desirous only that the 
ground upon which he proceeded should be 
distinctly understood—certain severe penal- 
ties were imposed, not upon persons who 
should deny the supremacy of the Sove- 
reign, but upon persons who should main- 
tain and defend the spiritual ecclesiastical 
authority-of any foreign prince, prelate, or 
potentate. Now, it was perfectly clear, 
that the abrogation of these penalties would 
not affect the rest of that Act. What was 
the state of the Roman Catholics in this 
country — not in England alone, but in 
these realms? The Act of Parliament 
subjected to the penalties of high treason, 
to the penalties of misprision of treason, 
and the forfeiture of all personal property, 
the individual who maintained or defended 
the spiritual or ecclesiastical authority of 
any foreign prince or prelate? Was it not 
a matter of public notoriety? Did any 
person doubt for one moment that every 
Roman Catholic in this Empire, and all 
over the world, looked upon the Pope as 
his spiritual and ecclesiastical head? Was 
it not a fundamental principle of their re- 
ligion? Could we entertain any doubt 
upon the subject? If any doubt were en- 
tertained upon the subject, he would refer 
to the speeches of the right rev. Prelates 
who addressed their Lordships’ House when 
this Act of Elizabeth was in progress 
through Parliament. It was by them stated 
in precise and distinct terms. There were 
two of their speeches now remaining, the 
speech of the Archbishop of York and the 
speech of the Bishop of Chester, in which 
they stated this in most distinct and posi- 
tive terms. But, more than this, if they 
looked to the canons of the Romish Church, 
they found this doctrine stated in the 
strongest terms. No doubt could be en- 
tertained with respect to it. Every Ro- 
man Catholic clergyman took an oath that 
he would conform to those canons, and ad- 
mitted their validity to the fullest extent. 
They might take it, therefore, as part of 
the fundamental and essential doctrines of 
the Roman Catholic Church, that they re- 
gard the Pope as their superior, as the 
person who had ecclesiastical and spiritual 
jurisdiction over them. But it did not 
rest there. Their Lordships had them- 
selves legislatively acknowledged it. He 
now referred to the oath which, by the Act 
of Elizabeth, was imposed upon persons 
holding certain offices—they were to swear 
that ‘‘no foreign prince, prelate, or poten- 
tate, hath, or ought to have, any ecclesias- 
tical or spiritual dominion in these realms.” 
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These were the terms of the oath—that 
oath was in force until of late years. Their 
Lordships themselves had altered that oath 
—they had altered it out of deference to 
persons professing the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion. They found it impossible to im- 
pose such an oath upon their fellow coun- 
trymen; and accordingly they struck out 
the words ‘‘ecclesiastical and spiritual,” 
and inserted in the place of them “ civil 
and temporal.’’ After this, did it not 
appear clear the law and the Legislature 
of this country had by this change sanc- 
tioned the doctrine, that persons professing 
the Roman Catholic religion looked up to 
the Pope as their ecclesiastical and spiri- 
tual superior? Did not their Lordships 
themselves allow it? By this alteration in 
the oath had they not permitted and sanc- 
tioned it? When they had allowed the 
free exercise of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion in this country, and when they knew 
that this was a fundamental principle of 
that religion, how could they say, consist- 
ently with themselves, that when the pro- 
fessors of that religion faithfully discharged 
their duty by maintaining and defending 
this foreign ecclesiastical and spiritual au- 
thority, they would subject these persons 
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to the penalties of high treason and the 
penalties of premunire, and that they would 
take from them all their personal estate 


and all their personal possessions? Now, 
this was an inconsistency which he was 
most anxious to remove by the introduc- 
tion of those clauses in the Bill. It was 
impossible they could retain those penal- 
ties. They had gone too far. They should 
not have taken the steps which they had 
already taken, if they were not prepared to 
follow them up with this final step, in order 
to be consistent with themselves. Then it 
was said, ‘* But this will lead to a great deal 
of mischief, because we do not know ex- 
actly what is the meaning of the term ‘spi- 
ritual.’’’ And then it was said that it 
might involve the absolving of subjects 
from their oaths of allegiance; to which he 
gave this short and distinct answer—that 
if any person in this country circulated or 
inculeated immoral principles, he was ame- 
nable to the law, and liable to be punished 
by the common law of the country. The 
common law was sufficient to reach cases 
of that description; and when such cases 
came into the courts of justice, they would 
be properly commented upon by those who 
presided over those tribunals. It had been 
said elsewhere, that if they repealed this 
law and the penalties, they would abro- 
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gate and abolish the supremacy of the So. 
vereign, [The Bishop of ExxTer: No, 
no!] He was glad to hear that this ob. 
jection was not to be repeated to-night, 
although, on a former night, they heard 
many of that description. But he might 
say that the supremacy of the Sove- 
reign of these realms rested upon too 
solid a foundation to be so shaken. It 
did not depend upon the Act of Parliament 
he had referred to—it was a part of the 
common law of the land. His right rey, 
Friend had admitted it; and he (the Lord 
Chancellor) was prepared to show, if the 
proposition were repeated in this House, 
that it had been recognised by repeated 
acts of the Legislature; that it had been 
laid down by the Judges in all ages and in 
all times. In the case of ‘“‘ Cowdry,’’—so 
we understood the noble and learned Lord 
—Lord Cooke summed up the whole sub- 
ject in a masterly manner, and showed that 
by ancient and continued decisions, by Acts 
of Parliament, by long practice and usage, 
it was acknowledged and established be- 
yond the possibility of a doubt that the 
supremacy of the Crown in ecclesiastical 
matters was part of the common law of the 
land. There could be no danger, there- 
fore, in repealing those penalties, severe as 
they were. There could be no danger to 
the supremacy itself. He would call their 
Lordships’ attention to what the Acts were 
to which he referred, and how absolutely 
necessary it was, if they were not repealed, 
that they should at all events be amended; 
and that their Lordships ought to go into 
Committee upon the Bill, in order that 
they should consider them. The Irish 
Act, to which this Bill referred, was still 
in force in all its intensity. By that Act 
the party who maintained the spiritual su- 
premacy of the Pope, forfeited, for his first 
offence, all his personal property; and for 
his second offence he was liable to be punish- 
ed for a premunire; and their Lordships 
were well aware what the infliction of that 
punishment was: it deprived the party of 
all his property, made him a prisoner for 
life, and deprived him of all the benefit of 
law ; so much so that, as he had stated on 
a former occasion, it was doubtful whether 
a person who was subjected to a premunire 
might not be killed by any man with im- 
punity. For the third offence, the party 
was guilty of high treason. So that they 
tolerated the free exercise of the Roman 
Catholic religion ; they knew that it was 
an essential and a fundamental part of 
that religion that its professors should 
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maintain and defend the spiritual authority 
of the Pope; that it was incumbent upon 
them to do so; that it was a fundamental 
principle of that religion; and yet, if they 
did what their Lordships themselves sanc- 
tioned, they said that the parties should be 
punished in this severe manner. Was it 
possible to maintain such a state of the 
law? He had said that these penalties 
were in force in Ireland under the Irish 
Act, which it was one of the objects of the 
present Bill to repeal. With respect to 
England, they had already repealed the 
two severest penalties, those of premunire 
and high treason; but they had declared 
that every person offending in this particular 
should, upon conviction, forfeit his whole 
personal estate, all his leasehold property 
—all his personal estate of whatever de- 
scription. His right rev. Friend said, 
“What a monstrous thing it is to introduce 
a Bill without a preamble! You have not 
pointed out the necessity for repealing 
these Acts.”” Why, the thing spoke for 


itself; and he exhorted their Lordships 
not to repeal one of these Acts of Parlia- 
ment, unless they were satisfied, on reading 
them, that they ought no longer to remain 
upon the Statute-book. Was it necessary 


for him to point out the necessity of re- 
pealing an inconsistent, an unjust, and a 
erucl law? Was it necessary to have a 
preamble for that purpose? He exhorted 
them to strike out of this Bill every Act of 
Parliament with respect to which they en- 
tertained a doubt. Every one that failed 
to carry conviction to their minds, he 
begged of them to strike out. The right 
rey. Prelate had asked what he intended 
to do? And he had told him that he 
would adopt this course, for fear anybody 
should imagine that they were impairing or 
striking a blow at the supremacy of the 
Crown by repealing these Acts. He pro- 
posed to introduce a proviso that the repeal 
of a clause in the Act of Elizabeth should 
not affect any other provision of the Act, 
nor call in question nor affect the un- 
doubted supremacy of the Crown, as founded 
upon the ancient common law of the coun- 
try. He had thought that that would 
have satisfied all doubts and hesitation on 
the part of his right rev. Friend; but his 
right rev. Friend said, ‘‘ No, that won’t 
do; you must inflict a penalty and a punish- 
ment.’’ Then he (the Lord Chancellor) 
said that that would be perfectly inconsis- 
tent with the view he took of the subject. 
If it was legal and proper to do these 
things to which he had alluded—if it was 
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a fundamental part of the Roman Catholic 
religion to entertain those opinions, and 
parties entertaining those opinions were 
bound to maintain and defend them, how 
could they be justly subjected to punish- 
ment for that? His right rev. Friend 
wished to know if, after repealing these 
laws, there were any other punishment left 
for the offence, and if there were no other 
punishment, then he (the Lord Chancellor) 
presumed that the right rey. Prelate would 
strike out the clause altogether. It was 
upon that point that he was at issue with 
him. He (the Lord Chancellor) said that 
it was no crime in the Roman Catholic to 
maintain and defend the supremacy of the 
Pope; but that if he did it for mischievous 
purposes and circulating immoral doctrines 
and opinions, he was liable to punishment 
by the common law; but if he merely 
maintained and defended, as he was bound 
to do, the spiritual authority of his superior, 
then he said tiiat he was guilty of no offence 
against the laws of his country. The 
right rev. Prelate had asked his opinion 
and that of the learned Judges as to the 
right of the Roman Catholics to maintain 
and defend the supremacy of the Pope in 
spiritual matters. He said that it was no 
offence at common law for them to do so; 
but, on the other hand, he said that if any 
person improperly, wantonly, or seditiously, 
called in question the supremacy of the 
Crown of England—and that, it was to be 
observed, included the temporal as well as 
the spiritual power of the Crown—if any 
person from any improper motive or pur- 
pose, or in any improper manner, ques- 
tioned that supremacy, then that person 
would be liable to a prosecution at common 
law; and there could be no doubt if the 
learned Judges were consulted they would 
so determine. The next question to which 
it was necessary that he should invite their 
Lordships’ attention, had reference to the 
13th of Queen Elizabeth. By that Act the 
importation of bulls, or any writings, for 
any purpose, from the court of Rome, made 
the persons bringing them into this country 
liable to the penalties of high treason. That 
Act still formed part of the statute law of 
the realm. Whether that Act ought to be 
repealed, amended, varied, or altered, was 
a fitting subject for consideration in Com- 
mittee, rather than for discussion in the 
present stage of the Bill. Whenever that 
question might be disposed of, there was 
one circumstance which he hoped that 
noble Lords would bear in mind, namely, 
the notoriety of the fact that bulls, re- 
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scripts, and other writings, were constantly 
passing into this country from Rome. The 
disciples of that church received those do- 
cuments in spite of its being considered 
by the law of England, that their doing so 
was high treason ; and that sort of inter- 
course had gone on and still went on re- 
gularly between the Roman Catholic inha- 
bitants of this country and the see of Rome. 
He appealed to noble Lords who knew this 
matter much better than he did to confirm 
this statement. The fact had, indeed, 
been so stated to him by a noble Lord who 
was conversant with this subject. It had 
been so proved at their Lordships’ bar on 
a recent occasion. In the Sussex Peerage 
ease a dignitary of the Romish church had 
appeared at their Lordships’ bar, and from 
his evidence it was clear that ecommunica- 
tions were constantly carried on with the 
court of Rome. And they winked and 
connived at it! Was that a proper state of 
the law? They knew it was taking place 
every day; they winked and connived at 
it, and they did not dare to prosecute it. 
What a state of law was that! How de- 
grading that the law should be in that 
state! They were bound to tolerate it— 
they must suffer it; in consistency even 
with their own legislation they ought to 
sanction it. They ought not to say that 
the law should be a dead letter. But then 
it was said, that if they repealed that Act 
of Parliament they would open the door to 
the introduction of bulls for political pur- 
poses, directed against the Crown, or di- 
rected against the Government, or against 
the temporal interests of private indivi- 
duals ; and then the right rev. Prelate had 
stated former occasions upon which a tem- 
poral and supreme authority had been as- 
sumed by the Pope; he had referred to 
the case, when, in accordance with the de- 
mands of Napoleon, the Pope had released 
from their allegiance the subjects of Louis 
XVIII. ; when a number of Catholic bishops 
of France were in one day deprived of 
their sees: he had also made allusion to 
Pope Gregory VII. attempting to depose 
Henry IV. of France, and absolving his 
subjects from their allegiance. He had 
also alluded to Pius V., whose conduct had 
led to the Act alluded to by the right rev. 
Prelate. Now in all the cases referred to, 
he felt as much and equal indignation with 
the right rev. Prelate at this insolent as- 
sumption of power. He was quite sure 
that their Lordships must concur in the 
sentiment of the right rev. Prelate, that 
nothing could be more injurious to the 
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public interests and welfare than that 
nego should be permitted to be assumed 
y any foreign prelate or priest to inter. 
fere in the affairs of another country, 
This, he said, did indeed excite his in. 
dignation. And when he said this, he re. 
membered that the Roman Catholic church 
never retraced its steps—never abandoned 
that course which it had once entered upon 
—never consented to undo that which it 
had once done. They all knew that Gre. 
gory VII. and Pius V. had been canonized, 
and that these acts of theirs were made 
the subject of eulogy. They all knew that 
a part of the ceremony of their annual 
commemoration was to peruse the memo- 
rials of these individuals, to extol their 
character, and to celebrate the very acts 
which he referred to. They all knew that 
the canons of that church never varied— 
that that church never receded from any 
position it had laid down. They all knew 
that the power of deposing monarchs and 
absolving subjects from allegiance formed 
a portion of the body of the canons of the 
Romish church, and they all knew that 
every member of the Roman Catholic 
church, and every priest, whether regular 
or secular, swore to the truth, undoubt- 
ingly, of those laws ; and all these facts, 
he said, were calculated to excite his indig- 
nation. But, then, did they apply to the 
present case ? It was sufficient for him to 
say, that the common law was sufficient 
to protect them from any such encroach- 
ments. He laid down this position—that 
if any person introduced a bull directed 
against the Crown, directed against the 
Government, or directed against the tem- 
poral interests of any individual, the com- 
mon law was strong enough to meet and 
punish all such persons. The common law 
was strong enough for all these purposes. 
For instance, as to the cases referred to by 
the right reverend Prelate, upon bulls of 
excommunication. According to the Act 
of Edward I., the bringing in of such bulls 
to be put into effect against any individual, 
would subject the parties to the penalties 
of high treason; and Lord Coke, in com- 
menting upon this ease—namely, upon the 
excommunication of Pius V., observed, 
that if a person were guilty of high treason 
for introducing such a bull against a private 
individual, @ fortiori they must be consi- 
dered guilty of the crime when the bull 
was directed against the Sovereign. By 
the Statute of Richard II., passed long 
before the Act so often referred to, the in- 
troduction and publication of any bull di- 
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rected against the Sovereign or Govern- 
ment for any political purpose, subjected 
the parties to the penalties of a premunire. 
Was it then necessary to keep this Act of 
Parliament on the Statute-book ? He knew 
it would be said, what was the use of re- 
pealing this law, when other laws relating 
to the same subject were still to remain in 
full operation? His answer to this was, 
that the words in the Act of Elizabeth 
were so comprehensive as to embrace the 
most innocent communications with the 
Court of Rome, that they had an operative 
effect upon intercourse between Roman 
Catholics and the head of the Church of 
Rome, to which there could exist no fair 
or rational objection? It was then, he 
thought, necessary that that Act should be 
repealed or modified: and the question 
which he had to consider, and on which he 
had entertained some doubt, was, whether 
they ought to qualify it in some way, or 
leave it to the common law to come into 
operation as the case of necessity should 
arise ? Now he felt this—that if they at- 
tempted to draw nice distinctions, and to 
make nice definitions, there was great 
danger of their falling into error; and they 
might do what they never intended upon a 
subject that was too obscure for verbal le- 
gislation. Therefore it was that he had 
come to the conclusion, that it would be 
much better to repeal the Act entirely, 
and to rely upon the vigour of the common 
law to prevent abuses. This was the opin- 
ion that he entertained, with deference to 
their Lordships, and this he would submit 
to them when they came to consider this 
Bill in Committee. At the outset he had 
expressed his desire that the measure 
should pass with the general concurrence 
of their Lordships, and with the concur- 
rence even of his right rev. Friend. No- 
thing could be of more importance than 
that a measure of this description should 
not appear to be hurried; and therefore it 
was, that if any of their Lordships were 
disposed that the Motion of his right rev. 
Friend should be agreed to, that the opin- 
ton of the Judges should be taken on the 
subject, though he did not think it at all 
necessary; still, for the purpose of giving 
satisfaction to every one, and for the pur- 
pose of removing objections, he would be 
content that such opinion should be taken. 
In that case he would not oppose the Mo- 
tion of the right rev. Prelate; but he again 
said, he did not think it necessary, but he 
now left it to the wisdom of their Lord- 
ships, and upon their judgment and dis- 
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erimination he relied that the measure 
would be allowed to pass into a law. 

Lorp BROUGHAM wished to address a 
very few words to their Lordships, as he 
had been called upon by the right rey. 
Prelate to give an answer upon the points 
which had been stated by him. His opinion 
upon those points coincided with the an- 
swer that had been given by his noble and 
learned Friend. They had an undoubted 
right, according to the ancient practice of 
that House, to put questions to the learned 
Judges upon matters relating to legislative 
measures; but, then, those questions 
ought not to be put except in cases of 
doubt and difficulty. The learned Judges 
could not give answers in eases of doubt 
and difficulty without requiring a consi- 
derable time for their determination. For 
instance, they had put a question to the 
learned Judges ten months ago, and they 
could not receive an answer to that ques- 
tion until next Tuesday. If the questions 
were not doubtful, they ought not to be 
put to the learned Judges; and in this case 
they ought not to do so, when by putting 
the questions they must postpone this 
measure to next Session. He entirely 
agreed with his noble and learned Friend 
in the answers that he had given to the 
questions of the right rev. Prelate. He 
said that to extol, defend, or maintain the 
power of a foreign priest in this country, 
was an offence. He entirely agreed with his 
noble and learned Friend in the indigna- 
tion he had expressed that any foreign 
priest should assume a temporal or even a 
spiritual power, not only within this realm, 
but in any other kingdom, except that in 
which that priest resided as a temporal 
prince; and this was an opinion on which 
the French monarchy had acted: they 
would allow the foreign priest to have no 
power within their realm, even though that 
priest called the French monarch “ the 
eldest son of the Church.” The French 
Sovereign happened to be a very powerful 
monarch, and therefore he was called “ the 
eldest son;” but it might be doubted that 
if not powerful he would not be so called; 
but like the eldest sons of many powerful 
monarchies, he was not disposed to yield 
much to his respected parent, and had 
always maintained adverse rights to those 
claimed by the foreign priest, even in spi- 
ritual matters; for France would receive 
no communication from the Pope, unless 
authority was given to it by a rescript, or, 
as they termed it, by an exequatur. Now, 
if any one by language maintained the su- 
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premacy of the Pope for an unlawful pur- 
pose, or in seditious language, so as to be 
an insult and an affront to the supremacy 
of his lawful Sovereign—for he could ima- 
gine it could be so entertained as to amount 
to a serious offence, so even as to amount 
to a seditious libel, or even to amount to a 
treasonable offence—he had to give the 
same answer which had been given by his 
noble and learned Friend, there could be 
no doubt that the common law would reach 
them: but there was no punishment by 
ancient statute or by common law for im- 
porting bulls, or rescripts, or writings, 
from Rome, of a spiritual or temporal na- 
ture, provided they did not contain any- 
thing seditious, blasphemous, or immoral. 
They were regarded, in fact, as in the same 
light with any other writing not coming 
from Rome. Now, the bull that had given 
rise to the 13th Elizabeth was one of the 
most monssrous that had ever passed from 
the Court of Rome. There could be no 


doubt that the Act was passed by Parlia- 
ment when its members saw a bull of ex- 
communication against Queen Elizabeth, 
absolving her subjects from their allegi- 
ance, impudently affixed to the gate of the 
Bishop of London’s palace, and also affixed 


to the gate of the palace of the King of 
France, who received it with the same 
scorn and abhorrence with which the pre- 
sent monarch would receive any such in- 
strument if directed against the Sovereign 
of this realm. Such an act was not mere 
sedition—it was high treason. Whoever 
had affixed that document, calling upon 
the subjects of the Queen to renounce 
their allegiance, had committed an overt 
act of high treason. High treason con- 
sisted in the mind ; and such might be re- 
garded as an overt act of treason. Let no 
man, therefore, suppose that the importing 
bulls from Rome could be permitted, or that 
they would not be punished like any other 
writings if they were blasphemous, sediti- 
ous, or immoral. Upon the points with re- 
spect to which the right rey. Prelate had 
asked, he said he had no doubt whatever. 
He did deprecate sending these questions to 
the Judges: it would be would be giving 
them needless trouble, and putting a stop to 
a most salutary measure. If questions were 
to be put to the Judges, he would have 
them asked, if a person ceasing to be a 
member of the Church of England, and 
becoming a member of the Church of Rome, 
or of any Dissenting sect, could be still 
subjected to the jurisdiction of the Ecelesi- 
astical Courts? This was a question which 
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he believed had been decided by his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Denman) behind 
him. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR explained, 
He was not to be understood as having re. 
commended that these questions should be 
put to the Judges. 

Lorpv DENMAN had heard with very 
great satisfaction that the right rev. Pre. 
late was willing to accept the opinions of 
the noble Lords in that House who were 
connected with the profession of the law ; 
as by the right rev. Prelate’s doing so, it 
would not be necessary to withdraw the 
Judges from the heavy avocations that 
were now pressing upon them. He would 
take the liberty of saying on their part 
that if a doubt could be entertained on 
these points, they would sacrifice their own 
convenience, or even the public conveni- 
ence, to resolve that doubt. He had heard 
with considerable surprise the right rev. Pre- 
late express something like a doubt as to 
whether the Crown of England was an Impe- 
rial Crown, or whether, by the law of Eng- 
land in former times, there could be any in- 
terference on the part of the Pope which 
could affect that imperial power. As to the 
days of King John and the Pope, when the 
Pope spake of John as his vassal, it was one 
of which they might fee: the degradation, 
whilst they were aware that it was con- 
trary to the ancient laws and Constitution 
of England. The Statute of Elizabeth 
revived the Statute of Henry VIII., which 
declared the supremacy of the Crown as it 
existed from all times. So much was this 
the case, that he had no doubt that the 
Judges in the time when the Pope had the 
greatest authority in this kingdom, these 
Catholic Judges would on this very point 
have given the same answer which the 
Protestant Judges now would be prepared 
to give. The reign of King John was no 
more to be referred to than that of Charles 
the Second, or any other monarch. In 
the reign which followed that of John, 
persons were punished over and over agai 
for submitting to the interference of the 
Pope, and giving effect to it. He would 
refer the right rev. Prelate to Cowdry’s 
case, with which no doubt he was familiar; 
but in fact, upon going through the list of 
our kings at that period, numerous I- 
stances would be found under every reign 
to prove that the law was—that the Crown 
was the head of the Church in this coun- 
try, and that those who supported the au- 
thority of the Pope were subject to the 
severest penalties—banishment for life, loss 
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of life, and all sorts of severe punishments. 
Therefore he had not the least hesitation 
in answering the questions of the right rev. 
Prelate as both his noble and learned 
Friends had answered them; for he had 
no doubt on the subject, that no document 
which should proceed from Rome, either in 
the shape of a bull, or in any other charac- 
ter, could be circulated in this country 
with impunity, if it inculeated anything de- 
rogatory to the authority of the Crown, or 
tended to promote sedition or to carry into 
effect any of those objects with which the 
courts of law could deal when they were 
brought before them. The authority rested 
upon the common law of the land, which was 
well understood, and which no doubt would 
be put in force if the necessity arose. 
Lorv CAMPBELL begged permission 
to add a few words to what had been said 
by his noble and learned Friends. Some 
persons had supposed that by the Queen’s 
supremacy, and by the doctrine that the 
Queen was the head of the Church, was 
meant that Her Majesty might do anything 
she pleased in ecclesiastical matters, alter 
the liturgy or the Articles of the Church. 
But this notion was most erroneous. The 
Queen was, as he hoped she always would 
be, over all persons, and in all causes, ec- 
clesiastical and civil, supreme: that was 
what was meant by the supremacy of the 
Sovereign of this realm, and that supre- 
macy, by the common law of England, the 
Sovereign had always exercised, for the 
Statute of the lst Elizabeth was only de- 
claratory of the law of England from time 
immemorial. With regard to the question 
whether, after these penalties should be 
abolished, a Roman Catholic could assert 
the spiritual supremacy of the Pope, he 
should say that, undoubtedly, that would 
and ought to be the case, that supre- 
macy being only the spiritual suprema- 
cy, and not implying any temporal control 
or power in this country, If any bull 
should be issued, calling upon the subjects 
of this country to act in any manner con- 
trary to law, the persons importing such a 
document, and the persons obeying such 
injunctions, would be liable to punishment. 
He rejoiced that the Bill had been brought 
in, and rejoiced that it was likely to pass 
with so much unanimity; but, at the same 
time, he must say, that unless some ulte- 
rior, measures were adopted, the Pope 
would have more authority in England than 
he ought to have, and than he possessed 
in Italy, in Spain, in France, or in Austria. 
He should strongly recommend the Go- 
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vernment of this country to have a concor- 
dat with His Holiness the Pope. Until 
such a measure was resorted to, the Roman 
Catholics in this country would not be un- 
der due control, nor would there be due 
discrimination between the authority which 
might be legitimately exercised by the 
Pope, and that species of authority which 
ought not to be exercised by any Sovereign 
in a foreign country. There was no ob- 
stacle to our communicating with the Pope 
as a sovereign prince. Diplomatic rela- 
tions with that pontiff were not interdicted 
by any of our statutes, and he thought that 
such negociations with the Pope as a sove- 
reign prince, and the establishment of a 
concordat, embracing England and Ireland, 
would be a highly desirable measure ; and 
he hoped that after this Bill should have 
been passed, the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government would be turned to a subject 
which he considered to be of the greatest 
importance to the welfare of the country. 
Lorp BEAUMONT considered what 
had been stated by the right rev. Prelate 
and the noble and learned Lord, as con- 
taining serious errors in regard to the state 
of opinion in Europe, and as casting a stain 
upon the Roman Catholic faith which was 
not deserved. On a former occasion, he 
had explained to the House that there was 
a very great difference between the dogmas 
of faith and matters of discipline. He ob- 
jected to conclusions being drawn from the 
past history of the usurpations of the Papal 
power and the conduct of weak monarchs, 
of what were the doctrines or the adopted 
principles of Rome. Matters of faith were 
held to be immutable, and were founded 
on the great truths of Christianity ; but 
the manner and the means of propagating 
that faith changed with the change of 
times, or the different dispositions of the 
Sovereign Pontiffs. He had endeavoured 
on a former night to illustrate this differ- 
ence, by showing the horror in which the 
past policy of Rome was viewed by the 
most enlightened Catholics of the pre- 
sent day; but on this occasion he would 
use not his own words, but he would 
appeal to documents which both the right 
rev. Prelate and his noble and learned 
Friend had consulted ; from which alone, 
he maintained, the exact results of the 
opinions and practices of Rome could be 
obtained on this question. He referred 
the right rev. Prelate for a refutation of 
his error to the answers given by the fa- 
culties of divinity in the great colleges of 
Europe, to questions put to them in the 
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time of Mr. Pitt, He referred to the 
answers from Louvain, one of the most 
celebrated of those colleges. The first 
question was, whether the Pope or cardi- 
nals, or any body of individuals in the 
Church of Rome, had any civil authority, 
or jurisdiction, or pre-eminence whatever, 
within the realm of England? The se- 
cond, could the Pope, or cardinals, or any 
body of individuals in the Church of Rome, 
depose the Sovereign of England, or ab- 
solve subjects of His Majesty from their 
oath of allegiance? The third, was there 
any tenet in the Catholic faith by which 
Catholics were justified in not keeping 
faith with hereties, or other persons differ- 
ing from them in religious opinion in any 
transaction, either of a public or a private 
nature? The faculty of divinity at Lou- 
vain assembled, and it was unanimously 
agreed to answer the first and second 
queries in the negative. To the third 
query the answer was, that the sove- 
reign power of the State was in civil mat- 
ters subordinate to God alone, and was no- 
wise subject to or dependent upon any other 
po even though it be a spiritual power. 

e called the attention of his noble and 
learned Friend to this answer, inasmuch as 
it met directly his statement. It also stated 
that no power could deprive the Throne of 
these realms of its temporal rights, govern- 
ment, jurisdiction, or pre-eminence; and 
that no power, not even the Catholic 
Church assembled in a general council, 
could free the subject from his oath of al- 
legiance, or deprive the sovereign of his 
rights, or restrain or weaken the bond of 
union between the sovereign and his peo- 
ple. ‘‘ These things,” they added, ‘‘ have 
been done; for the justice of them let the 
doers answer.”’ The answer continued in 
the same strain, saying, that there was no 
doubt whatever that the authority and 
power of the Church of Rome of interfering 
with the government of any other country 
did not in any way exist. And he would 
here beg to remind his noble and learned 
Friend, that it was by no concordat that 
this power was obtained. The Govern- 
ment of Austria allowed no communica- 
tion whatever to take place between Rome 
and the clergy of the kingdom of Aus- 
tria, save through the bishops; and these 
latter could not make a charge without 
submitting it to the approval of the Go- 
vernment, They could not publish a re- 
seript without the consent of the State. 
A concordat had been agreed to with re- 
gard to Lombardy, but neyer as far as 
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Austria Proper was concerned. Like any 
other temporal power, the Court of Rome 
oceasionally tried to usurp temporal do. 
minion; but when the right rev. Prelate 
said that no alteration, no abandonment of 
a power once claimed by Rome could take 
place, he should beg to tell the right rey, 
Prelate that the whole discipline of Rome 
was matter of policy for the time being, 
and that it might be changed for the mo. 
ment at any time. It was true that they 
never recalled a bull, as they repealed Acts 
of Parliament here; but they issued others 
in opposition to it, so much so as to con- 
tradict every word of the former bull, but 
at the same time without announcing its 
repeal. The error into which his noble 
and learned Friend had fallen was, in con- 
founding dogmas and matters of faith, 
which were purely questions of religious 
belief, with the discipline of the Church of 
Rome, which was mere matter of policy; 
which a person might be a Catholic with- 
out conforming to, and which he was even al- 
lowed to contravene in some cases, as they 
would find in the history of Europe to have 
been the case again and again, without 
the parties being supposed to have aban- 
doned the Catholic faith in so doing. In 
justice to his noble and learned Friend, he 
felt bound to state, that when he (Lord 
Beaumont) had introduced the original 
Bill to which the right rev. Prelate had 
alluded, his noble and leazned Friend sug- 


-gested that he should abandon the Bill, 


promising to bring forward in the next 
Session a complete measure, which would 
repeal all the objectionable statutes. He 
declined acceding to his noble and learned 
Friend’s suggestion, but urged him to adopt, 
at least, the parts of the Bill on which, he 
believed, there would no discussion arise. 
His (Lord Beaumont’s) Bill was finally 
carried, although in a mutilated form ; but 
by persisting in foreing the subject on the 
notice of the House, he had obtained a 
pledge from the Government that the 
recommendation of the Criminal Law Com- 
missioners should be finally adopted. His 
noble and learned Friend said that the 
Bill in that shape was very imperfect, 
and that a great deal more of the enact- 
ments ought to have been repealed; and he 
then said, he would bring in the Bill which 
was now before the House as soon as he 
could obtain sufficient information to pre- 
pare it. He would with these remarks 
conclude, after again begging the right 
rev. Prelate to recollect, when next he re- 
ferred to matters like the present, not to 
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confound the dogmas of faith with what 
were mere events of history; and that he 
by no means palliated the charge by ex- 
empting from it those members of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion whom chanced 
to be in that House, because he (Lord 
Beaumont) could declare positively that 
what the right rev. Prelate had stated to 
be dogmas, were by no means the doctrines 
of the Roman Catholie church. 

The Bisnor of EXETER, in reply, said 
the noble Baron had thought fit to call 
their Lordships’ attention to the answers 
given by certain Universities, denying that 
the doctrines he had referred to were the 
doctrines of the Church of Rome. When 
he (the Bishop of Exeter) last addressed 
their Lordships, he had brought a case 
subsequent to the date of these declarations, 
in which the Pope had actually exercised 
the deposing power; and he was sorry to 
say this was not the latest instance, for the 
Pope had, within the last five years, ad- 
dressed an allocution to the Irish, com- 
plaining of the conduct of the Spanish 
Government towards the Catholic clergy 
of that country, in confiscating their pro- 
perty, and declaring of his own authority, 
mero motu—it was the present Pope—that 
all the acts of that Government were ab- 
solutely null, Then, was he to be told 
that this was not a point which they were 
to regard with some suspicion? A noble 
and learned Lord who had left the House 
(Lord Campbell) had told their Lordships 
that if this Bill passed the Pope would 
become more powerful here than in any 
State in Europe, and that it was necessary 
that something ulterior should be done. 
This was a strange state of things. This 
was a reason why the Bill should not pass 
till those other measures were introduced. 
The noble and learned Lord said, ‘‘ Let us 
pass the Bill; and when we have passed it, 
it will be absolutely necessary to do what 
has not yet been done—enter into a concor- 
dat with the Pope.” A more dangerous 
and a more unconstitutional policy had 
never been proposed. It was very true 
that, if this Bill did pass, this country 
would become more subject to the Pope 
than any other country in Europe. Was 
not this a very strong reason why they 
were bound to keep the security they at 
present had on the Statute-book. He had 
no hesitation in saying that he did not 
believe it possible to devise any law that 
should make the introduction of bulls, 
generally, free from penal consequences, 
Without an effect injurious to the safety and 
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well-being of the community. The only 
way, he verily believed, was to forbid them 
absolutely. Sir Nicholas Bacon forbad 
them absolutely; and all the great states- 
men of Queen Elizabeth’s day held the 
same opinion, and had put that opinion 
upon record, On this account he should 
feel himself called upon, when they went 
into Committee, to oppose that part of the 
Bill. He acknowledged thankfully the 
kindness of the noble and learned Lords in 
giving to him, or rather to the House, their 
judicial opinion. He was now spared the 
necessity of applying to the Judges. He 
would not press that. But how did the 
case stand? It was declared by the noble 
and learned Lords that the law.of England, 
if this Act were removed from the Statute- 
book, did not afford them any security 
against Papal bulls in general: they had 
security in that law against sedition and 
treason, but not against bulls generally. 
Why, then, he would say, it gave them no 
security at all; inasmuch as it was alto- 
gether impossible to frame any indictment, 
excepting that now in foree—the absolute 
prohibition—to meet the case of seditious 
doctrines, not directly applied to England, 
covertly sought to be introduced. They 
could not meet those doctrines with any 
indictment whatever; and it was for this 
reason that countries of continental Europe, 
even those in community with the Pope, 
found it necessary to put restrictions upon 
the dissemination of doctrines so danger- 
ous. The noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack had declared, that what they 
tolerated they ought to sanction. To that 
principle he (the Bishop of Exeter) most 
distinctly objected. They permitted, and 
so long as they could do so without imminent 
and manifest danger to their own Constitu- 
tion, he trusted they would continue to 
permit, in a spirit of tolerance, the free 
exercise of the Roman Catholic religion. 
But they were not to sanction that religion; 
they were to look upon it with dread and 
jealousy in all those particulars in which 
they knew it to be dangerous, Let those 
individuals who believed in the Pope’s su- 
premacy practise their religion; but let not 
the extolling and setting forth of that power 
be sanctioned and approved of. It was not 
necessary to the free exercise of their re- 
ligion; it was no disability to the free ex- 
ercise of their religion; and therefore let 
the setting forth of those opinions be pre- 
vented. He would remind their Lordships 
that the unanimous opinion of the noble 
and learned Lords was, that the supremacy 
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of the Crown was an essential and integral 
part of the Constitution of this country, 
and that that supremacy cannot be gain- 
said with impunity. He had anticipated 
that answer. His argument was founded 
on that belief; and he was astonished at 
hearing the noble and learned Lord the 
Chief Justice of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench say that he (the Bishop of Exeter) 
had, in any expression, impeached the in- 
dependence of the British Crown. He had 
stated that it was a free and independent 
Crown, free from all the interference of 
the Pope; and saying that, he had insisted 
that they were not to be brought into an 
acknowledgment of any supremacy but that 
of the Crown. The noble and learned 
Lords informed them that it was an offence 
at common law to extol the power of the 
Pope in a seditious manner, but that it was 
no offence at common law to extol the power 
of the Pope generally. If that were thecase, 
then he thought it necessary to take some 
measure to meet the danger to which such 
a consideration exposed them. A similar 
observation had been made relative to 
Papal bulls: nothing in common law was 
opposed to them, per se; but it was for 
that very reason that the wise statesmen of 
Queen Elizabeth forbad them generally. 
Such had been the policy hitherto pursued; 
and if the noble and learned Lord pressed 
this measure upon the House, and by the 
weight of his high authority should induce 
their Lordships to pass it, he, as well as 
their Lordships—but he more especially— 
would be responsible to the present genera- 
tion, to posterity, and to a higher tribunal 
than that of man, if the consequences 
proved to be of that disastrous nature 
which from his heart he (the Bishop of 
Exeter) believed they would be. 
Motion withdrawn. 
House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 11, 1846. 


Minutes.) Pustic Bitts.—3°- Explosive Substances. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By several hon. Members, from 
various places, for the Better Observance of the Sabbath. 
—From Secular Clergymen and Laymen of the Parish of 
Thirsk, in favour of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill.— 
—By Mr. Eliot Yorke, from Clergy of the Archdeaconry 
of Ely, and by Mr. East, from Clergy, Churchwardens, 
and Parishioners of Weyhill, for preventing the Union 
of the Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor, and providing for 
the Immediate Appointment of a Bishop to the See of 
Manchester.—By Mr. Maitland, from Presbytery of Kirk- 
eudbright, against the Abolition of Religious Tests in the 
Universities of Seotland.—By several hon. Members, from 
Guardians of several Unions, for rating Owners of Small 
Tenements to the Poor Rates in lieu of Occupiers.—By 
Mr. Walker, from Bury, for Limiting the Hours of Labour 
in Factories to Ten in the Day for Five Days in the 
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Week, and Eight on the Saturday.— By Mr. Bankes, 
from William Rochett, of the Borough of Bridport, Cord. 
wainer, complaining of Transfer of Votes at the Bridport 
Election.—By Mr. Thomas Duncombe, from Inhabitants 
of Kingston upon Hull, for Release of William Smith 
O’Brien, Esq.—By several hon. Members, from various 
places, complaining of Refusal to grant Sites for Churches 
to the Free Church (Scotland).—By Mr. Francis Scott, 
from Inhabitants of the District of Raymond Terrace, in 
the Colony of New South Wales, for the Admission of 
Australian Corn on the same Terms as Canadian.—By 
Mr. Eliot Yorke, from Governor, Bailiffs, and Common. 
alty of the Company of Conservators of the Great Level 
of the Fens, called Bedford Level, against the Repeal of 
the Corn Laws.—By Sir Edmund Hayes and Mr. Eliot 
Yorke, from several places, against the proposed Govern. 
ment Measure respecting Customs and Corn Importation, 
By several hon. Members, from various places, for Repeal 
or Alteration of the Lunatic Asylums and Pauper Luna 
tics Act.—By Mr, Eliot Yorke, from Inhabitants of the 
Parishes of Whittlesey Saint Mary and Whittlesey Saint 
Andiew, for Alteration of the Poor Removal Bill,—By 
Mr. O'Connell, from Leeds, against the Protection for 
Life (Ireland) Bill—By Mr. Maitland, from Kirkeud. 
bright, for ameliorating the Condition of Schoolmasters 
(Scotland). 


THE BRIDPORT ELECTION. 


Mr. BANKES said, he had a petition to 
present of rather an unusual nature, and 
as it contained a question of privilege, he 
hoped he might he excused if he departed 
from the rule which ordinarily governed 
the presentation of petitions. The peti- 
tion relation to a voter of Bridport, named 
Rockett, who complained that the decision 
of the Committee turned solely on the 
question of one vote, and one vote only— 
that the Committee had come to the deter- 
mination to transfer this one vote from one 
candidate to another, whereby one Member 
was unseated, and the other put in his 

lace— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, if the hon. Mem- 
ber was stating the substance of the peti- 
tion he was in order, but if he was reading 
the petition and addressing the House on 
a question of privilege, he was not in order; 
for his purpose was to object to the deci- 
sion of an Election Committee, which the 
House had decided should be conclusive. 

Mr. BANKES said, the course he adopted 
might possibly be irregular, but he thought 
the importance of the subject justified the 
proceeding. In deference to the rules of 
the House, he would only read the sub- 
stance of the petition. The petitioner 
Rockett, stated that he had been an elector, 
of Bridport for the last thirty years ; that 
during the whole of that period he had 
voted for Tory candidates ; that he had 
attended every contested election ; that at 
the last election for Bridport he tendered 
his vote, and voted for Mr. Cochrane; that 
his vote had been transferred by the Com- 
mittee to Mr. Romilly—a course repugnant 
to his feelings, and, in his opinion, mj 
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rious to his character; he prayed, there- 
fore, to be heard in support of his com- 
plaint at the bar of the House of Com- 
mons. He wished to support the views of 
the petitioner ; but he found a difficulty 
in promoting the petitioner’s wishes, other- 
wise than by bringing the case under the 
notice of the House as a question of privi- 
lege, and on that ground moving that the 
petitioner be heard at the bar. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the regular 
course for the hon. Member to take was to 
move that the petition be printed, and to 
give notice that he should call the atten- 
tion of the House to it. 

Mr. BANKES adopted the suggestion 
from the chair, and the Motion for printing 
the petition was agreed to. 


CAPTAIN LYONS. 

Mr. J. COLLETT wished to ask the 
Home Secretary if he could give any in- 
formation relative to a case before Captain 
Lyons, a Hampshire magistrate, the par- 
ticulars of which had appeared in a news- 
paper. The case in question appeared in 
the form of a dialogue between a police 
constable, of the North Hampshire district, 
named Hale, and a man named Silvester. 
The police constable was reported to have 
asked the man if he wanted a job; and 
on being replied to in the affirmative, 
the policeman told Silvester he had 
gota hare and a pheasant in his house, 
and that if he took them to a fisherman, 
named Bridger, and afterwards laid an in- 
formation against the man, he would get 
5l. by the job. The name of, Sir T. C. 
Haywood, of Holywell House, was men- 
tioned in the course of the dialogue. The 
man Silvester said, rather than do such a 
job as that he would go into the union 
workhouse. 

Sm J. GRAHAM said, he could give 
no answer to the question. He hoped, 
however, that the question would not be 
put on the Votes, as the circumstances 
might turn out very different to the repre- 
sentations in the paper. 

Mr. J. COLLETT had every reason 
to believe that the statement was true. 
The statement was the foundation of his 
question, and he did not see how he could 
put it to the right hon. Baronet unless he 
was allowed to place it on the Votes. 

Sin J. GRAHAM begged the hon. 
Member to consider the position in which 
he placed the House by the course he had 
taken. The statement of the hon. Member 
would be circulated about the country for 
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several days before it could be answered. 
It was proper that he should have time to 
look into the case, and to ascertain if the 
charges had any foundation ; but while he 
was doing this an ex parte statement 
would have been sent abroad affecting the 
character of a Gentleman whom he had the 
honour of knowing personally, who was 
a Member of that House, and whose honour 
and character had hitherto remained un- 
stained. 


CORN IMPORTATION BILL. 

On the Question that the Corn Importa- 
tion Bill be now read a Third Time, 

The Marquess of GRANBY rose to 
move that the Bill be read a third time 
that day six months. The question, he 
considered, was one that affected all who 
were concerned in agriculture. Before 
entering into the main question, he would 
make a few observations on the manufac- 
tures of the country. The noble Lord 
(Lord G. Bentinck) had already said that 
the agricultural interest did not desire to 
see manufactures decline in this country. 
He wished to see the stream of manufac- 
turing prosperity conducted into channels 
safe and useful. He did not wish to see it 
decline—he wished to see it flow like the 
noble river outside these walls—in one full 
and constant stream, never drying up or 
running into unprofitable channels. The 
protectionists did not wish to see manufac- 
tures flourish at the expense of agriculture. 
They thought that manufactures properly 
regulated would tend to the prosperity and 
benefit of the country. The agriculturists 
wished to see the calm waters of manufac- 
turing prosperity reflect the image of their 
own prosperity. The agriculturists only 
desired to live and let live. But now to 
the question of the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. The object of the Corn Laws had 
been much misrepresented. The Anti- 
Corn-Law advocates said the Corn Law 
supporters wished to starve the people. 
He denied it. He asserted the ob- 
ject of the Corn Law supporters was 
to supply corn to the people at a con- 
stant and a moderate price. They pro- 
posed to do this by the assertion of two 
great principles. First, to raise the 
people’s subsistence, as far as they could, 
from our own soil; to give employment 
to as many of our own people as they 
could in the healthy and manly employ- 
ment of agriculture; and to render this 
country thereby independent of foreign 
nations. And, second, that as we knew 
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scarcity must arise occasionally—when it 
did arise, and after using our own stock as 
far as it would go, then to open our ports 
and to admit foreign corn. One reason 
for not altering the present laws was, that 
the price of corn under them was gradually 
diminishing. There was one important 
point which he believed had not been men- 
tioned in the debate—it had been touched 
upon in Mr. Alison’s work on Population, 
and he would read the extract. Mr. Alison 


wrote :— 

“ Speculators purchase up grain largely on the 
Continent during years of plenty, and store them 
in the British bonded warehouses, in anticipation 
of the rise of prices on the first unfavourable sea- 
son. There the ample store lies innocuous to 
the British farmer during seasons of prosperity, 
when its aid is not required by the British con- 
sumer; but no sooner does the expected period of 
adversity arrive, than it issues forth in vast quan- 
tities to avert the calamity, and diffuse the stream 
of plenty through every village and hamlet in the 
realm.” 


He then alludes to 1838, and continues— 


“ And it is particularly worthy of observation, 
that this fortunate effect in 1838 could not possibly 
have taken place if an unrestricted trade in corn 
had existed, and that it is the creation of the corn 
law, and the corn law alone. If a free importa- 
tion of grain were permitted between Great Bri- 
tain and the Continent, these great bonded re- 
servoirs of grain in the British harbours would 
not exist. Food would be provided for a large 
part of our population by the foreign, instead of 
the British, cultivators. The temptation of sale, 
at a present profit, would prove irresistible to the 
foreign importer; and the British warehouses 
(of Dantzic wheat) would be emptied as rapidly 
upon the first rise of prices, as the stackyards of 
the British cultivators. The home supply being 
greatly diminished, and the foreign proportionably 
augmented, the average supply would just be about 
equal to the average demand, and no reserve store 
would be accumulated in any quarter to supply 
the wants of the people in seasons of scarcity. 
But while a free importation of grain could not 
provide such a reserve store, for the same reason 
that it cannot be provided by the domestic 
growers in the British islands, it is effectually 
secured by the present Corn Law; which, pro- 
hibiting importation in ordinary seasons, yet per- 
mits any quantity of foreign grain to be stored 
up in our bonded warehouses, and thus permits 
the surplus produce of the Continent, in years of 
plenty, to be set apart as a reserve for the British 
population in periods of scarcity.” 

They had been told by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir R. Peel) that those laws which 
he once considered impolitic, he now con- 
sidered unjust. The right hon. Baronet’s 
argument would be sound and perfect, if 
money rained from the skies; but, in the 
existing state of things, it was erroneous 
and mischievous. But it was said that 
protection was the bane of agriculture, 
and that agriculturists required competi- 
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tion to excite them to economy and in. 
dustry. If protection was the bane of 
agriculture, it was not less the bane of ma. 
nufactures. Was there any reason why 
it should be the bane of one interest, and 
not of the other? If so, what a great in. 


justice was the right hon. Baronet about’ 


to inflict upon those manufactures, on 
which he was going to keep a duty of ten 
percent. The right hon. Baronet said it 
was for the sake of revenue, and he could 
not help it; but he would recommend a 
plan which would clear away all the right 
hon. Baronet’s difficulties. Mr. M‘Culloch, 
in his first chapter on Taxation, said, 
** Moderate taxation stimulates industry, 
makes the people more economical, and is 
an advantage.”” That was the very thing 
that was wanted. And he (the Marquess 
of Granby) contended, that protection was 
a great benefit. On that point he would 
refer to an opinion expressed by Lord 
Francis Roos, in the year 1610, at which 
time there were no Corn Laws :— 


“ Sir—I doubt not but by this time you are 
very deep in the faculty of law-making. I desire 
much that if any laws be passed, we may have the 
heads of the heads of them (the titles of the 
chiefest). 

“ T had some conference with Sir R. Buller (to 
whom, I pray, and Sir T. Wise remember my 
service), concerning a Bill that no corn should 
be imported until it came to some extraordinary 
price. Of this, having since consideration, there 
seems to me many reasons very strong for the 
converting of this Bill into a siatute. 

“ A first is, because the importation of corn is 
an exportation of money, and that, even in case 
of necessity, is a hurt to the commonwealth, 
though then tolerable for the avoiding of a greater 
hurt, but in*unnecessary cases altogether inex- 
cusable. 

“Secondly, if importation be unlimitedly al- 
lowed, the cheapness of corn will take away the 
benefit of husbandry ; and the benefit being taken 
away, husbandry itself (which is usually under- 
taken for benefit) will decay. And if husbandry 
decay, there are likely to grow two main inconve- 
niences. The one, that the poor must starve for 
want of work, the effect whereof hath too much 
appeared in the conversion of tillage into sheep 
pasture. A second, that in a short time, this 
kingdom to be set to a rent, will be less worth per 
annum many thousand pounds; for I think, within 
this twenty years, husbandry hath, in many places, 
doubled the yearly value of land, which, if tillage 
decay, is likely to return to the ancient means. 

«« And whereas there is a seeming objection that 
importation makes cheapness, and cheapness seems 
to favour the poor, I affirm that this importation 
will especially hurt the poor, and for their sakes 
especially it is to be forbidden. For if corn be 
cheap, and the poor man have no money, what 
avails it to him that corn is cheap when he cannot 
buy it? If money be carried out of the country, and 
the poor man be not set on work by reason of the 
decay of tillage, I wonder how he shall buy this eheap 
corn without money? I think it were better that 
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corn were for 7s. a bushel, and yet by reason of til- 
lage the poor man should earn 18d. or 2s. a week, 
than, corn being at 5s., he should earn 12d., or per- 
chance nothing. For, without question, half of the 
work at least will be abated. Besides, there are 
two inconveniences at this time which accompany 
cheapness, and make it unprofitable to the poorest 
sort of men. The one is, the wickedness of ba- 
kers, of whom I hear it reported that at this time 
they make their bread after 10s. the bushel. A 
second, of the town merchants, who buy ship loads 
of corn, and sell it so much under the ordinary 
price as may serve to undo the husbandman, and 
yet so near the price that the poor hath far less 
benefit by it than the commonwealth, yea, them- 
selves have harm. 

“Thus I have expressed to you the considera- 
tions which entered into my thoughts upon this 
business, which, if you think them worth the 
mentioning, I pray you to communicate to Sir 
R. Buller, which I do not to add to better judg- 
ment, but rather to submit them to their approba- 
tion, And I wish that this letter may be prevented 
by a statute before it comes to your hands, 

“ And so wishing you the direction of the High- 
est, and that the hand of the Almighty may be 
with you all unto the making of laws wholesome 
and restorative for this poor and sinful land, I take 
leave, ever resting, yours most assuredly to be 
commanded, (Signed) “FP, Roos. 

“ April 30.” 

(Addressed) “ To my loving and much-esteemed 

cousin, Richard Carey, Esq., London.” 


Corn Importation Bill. 


He now came to the consideration of the 
proportion which wages bore in relation to 
the price of food. The right hon. Baronet 
eould no longer support the Corn Laws, 
because he was of opinion that the price of 
corn and the wages of labour did not vary 
in the same proportion; and one of the 
principal objects in the repeal of the Corn 
Laws was to enable this country, by re- 
duced wages, to compete with the foreigner. 
The right hon. Baronet said, that the price 
of corn had varied 38s. between the years 
1837 and 1844, whereas the wages of la- 
bour had only varied from 10s. to Ils. 
Now, if that were the case, there would 
be a good reason for no longer supporting 
the Corn Laws; but there must have 
been some mistake in that argument. He 
thought the variation could not have been 
80 great, and that the labourer had been 
paid in other ways than by actual wages. 
He held in his hand a return which had 
been presented to the House of Lords, 
drawn up by a near relative of his own, 
which would throw some light on the varia- 
tion between the prices of corn and the 
wages of labour in his own neighbourhood. 


That return showed the amount of wages | 


received by forty-two labourers in the 
neighbourhood of Belvoir, in the month of 
+ og in the years 1838 and 1839. In 
1838, the price of corn was 60s.; and 
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in 1839, it was 72s. In 1838, the wages 
averaged Ils. 7d.; and in 1839, the 
average was 12s.6d. Now, whilst the dif- 
ference in the price of corn was 12s., the 
difference in the price of labour was only 
lld.; but, in addition to that, allowances 
were made to the labourer in various ways. 
In April, 1838, the average consumption 
of meat in each family was 3 lbs. 11 oz. ; 
in April, 1839, 3lbs. 64.0z. The average 
consumption of flour in April, 1838, was 
39 Ibs. 6 oz.; and in April, 1839, the con- 
sumption was 42 Ibs. As far as flour went, 
the labourer did consume in.that yeara great 
deal of barley instead of wheaten flour; and 
he (the Marquess of Granby) suffered the 
same penance, for he was not allowed to 
eat wheaten bread. But even supposing 
the calculations of the right hon. Baronet 
to be true throughout the whole of Eng- 
land, no argument could be founded upon 
them. The cheapness or dearness of corn 
was generally owing to its abundance or 
searcity ; and it was the same thing to the 
farmer whether he sold fifty quarters at 
40s., or forty quarters at 50s.; because, 
although the price of corn might fall, he 
would still be enabled to give his labourers 
the same wages. But let the Corn Laws 
be repealed, and the produce of other lands 
freely admitted, he would no longer be able 
to pay the labourer the same wages. If 
the poorer sorts were thrown out of culti- 
vation, the labourers must be thrown out 
of employment, and the increased com- 
petition in the labour market would 
reduce the price of wages still lower 
than they were at present. If the right 
hon. Baronet had so chosen, he might still 
have defended the Corn Laws. If the hon. 
Gentleman on the Treasury bench wished 
to prove that the poor man would be better 
off for having cheap bread, he would tell 
them how to act; let them give up their 
salaries for the space of a year, and still 
enjoy the luxuries which they enjoyed at 
present. He should then begin to believe 
in the impossible, and that there was some- 
thing in the doctrines of free trade. But 
even then the cases would not be parallel, 
because they would have something to fall 
back upon besides their salaries, whilst the 
labourer had nothing but his labour to de- 
pend on, and when deprived of that, he 
would be deprived of everything. He de- 
plored the distress which existed in Ire- 
land, which had been made the foundation 
for the repeal of the Corn Laws. It had 
been said, if the ports were opened, it 
would be impossible to close them again. 
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Now, he could not understand the sound- 
ness of the argument founded on the fail- 
ure of the potato crop; and he believed 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers began to 
fancy that the doctrine was unsound, and 
that they had rather changed their ground 
since the commencement of the debate. 
He believed their real argument now, was, 
“‘we think the same kind of distress may 
exist for many years, and we do not like 
the people of England to be continually 
called upon to subscribe their money to 
feed the people of Ireland.’’ He regretted 
that Her Majesty’s Government had not, 
in conjunction with the Coercion Bill, in- 
troduced some measure calculated to ame- 
liorate their distress. And if it was sup- 
posed that the repeal of the Corn Laws 
would relieve that distress, he would quote 
the observations of the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn, who said that it would 
_throw out of employment upwards of 

500,000 families, and add to the two mil- 
lions at present destitute upwards of three 
millions more. That statement had not 
yet been contradicted; and while the peo- 

le of this country would have to feed 
double the number they were at present 
called upon to support, their power to do 
so would be materially diminished. He 
now came to the encouragement held out 
to induce the House to consent to the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws. It was said the 
people could get their bread cheap. Im- 
mediately afterwards he was told, in some 
instances by the same person, that the 
people were not born, that the countries 
were not yet discovered, from which this 
great supply was to come. In his confu- 
sion, he naturally turned to the projector 
of these measures to find some consolation; 
but alas! the shades of evening only ended 
in the depths of night—confusion became 
worse confounded, and the right hon. Ba- 
ronet would tell nothing about it, because 
he could not. He asked the right hon. 
Baronet and the House, whether it was 
fitting to pass a measure which would pro- 
duce so great a social revolution on such 
statements as those which had been laid 
before the House—a measure which would 
rend asunder the ties which had existed 
for centuries—a measure which would tend 
to aggravate the great evil of the present 
day, the love of money, no matter how it 
might be made—a measure setting man 
against maz-——a measure which, under pre- 
tence of buying in the cheapest and sell- 
ing in the dearest market, would unite our 
manufactiiers with foreign agriculturists, 
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instead of strengthening the ties which 
now existed between them and their agri. 
cultural friends. On such statements as 
those which had been adduced, he asserted 
that it was not becoming for the House of 
Commons to pass such a measure. In de- 
fault of information on which to found his 
arguments, he was compelled to have re. 
course to the only arguments he had heard 
on the subject—the arguments of his hon. 
Friends around him. From them he had 
learned that the price of wheat, in the 
event of the Corn Law being repealed, 
would probably be from 35s. to 40s. a 
quarter. If that were true, he had a state- 
ment in his hand which would show how 
the farmer would be affected. The state- 
ment had been made at an agricultural 
meeting; and in order to be sure of the 
figures, he had written to the person who 
had made it for a copy. It was founded 
on what was called the three-field system; 
and related to a farm of 300 acres—100 
acres wheat, 100 acres oats, and 100 acres 
green crop. Under the present system 
100 acres of wheat producing 450 quarters 
would be worth 51s. a quarter— 
In all bee sik ae -. £1,147 10 0 
100 acres of oats would produce 
800 quarters at 20s. 5d. a quar- 


ter aoe ms 816 13 4 


£1,964 3 4 
Which would be the value of wheat and 
oats together, under the present system. 
But under free trade the value would be— 


450 quarters wheat, 35s. £787 10 0 
800 quarters oats, 14s. 560 0 0 


£1,347 10 0 

Suppose the rent of the land to 
be 2U. an acre, which was higher 
than usual, it would amount to 


600 0 0 


£1,947 10 0 
So that suppose the farmer paid no rent 
under a free-trade system, that calculation 
would show that he would still be a loser 
by 15/1. when compared to present prices. 
He had several other statements of the 
same kind, but he would not trouble the 
House with them. In case an objection 
should be made to that which he had 
stated as being based on the three-field 
system, he would take one on the six-field 
system. The farm was one of 300 acres 
of clay land, and the rent 30s. an acre. A 
hundred acres of wheat would produce 400 
quarters, which, at the present average, 
55s. 6d. a quarter, would yield 1,1100. 
With the value of the barley and beans the 
amount which would be received under the 
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present system of Corn Laws was 1,8411.5s., 
while under a free-trade system it would 
only be 1,3160., leaving a difference of 5251. 
As the rent was only 4501., it followed that 
the farmer, even if he paid no rent—which 
he did not suppose the free traders in- 
tended—would be a loser to the amount of 
751. He was sorry to trouble the House 
with these statements. He had endea- 
youred to prove to the House that the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws would be against all 
the principles of policy and of justice. But 
he would go further, and say that, if it was 
right and necessary—if the time had come 
for a repeal of the Corn Laws, they could 
not have a permanent and satisfactory set- 
tlement of the measure proposed by the 
present Government. In order to prove 
what he asserted, he would refer to some 
remarks in the Quarterly Review of Sep- 
tember, 1842, written almost immediately 
after the Tariff measures of the right hon. 
Baronet were introduced. He was justified 
in saying that the present could not be 
considered as a permanent settlement of 
the question, because the right hon. Baro- 
net had come into power, and had received 
the support of the agricultural party, for 
the purpose of maintaining the Corn Laws. 
The article to which he referred was writ- 
ten in the defence of the right hon. Mem- 
ber. Referring to the speech of the right 
hon, Member in May, 1840, it stated that 
he repeated early in the Session of 1841, 
and again more fully in the debate on the 
Address on the 28th of August, 1841—on 
which occasion the vote was taken which 
decided the fate of the Whig Ministry, and 
placed the right hon. Gentleman in power— 
his opinion on the Corn Law question, and 
stated the grounds on which alone he could 
accept the confidence of Parliament in 
these words :— 

“Previous to the late dissolution of Parliament 
I said, and I now repeat it, that I think the sliding- 
scale a preferable method of settling the duty. I 
then said that I could not pledge myself to the 
details of the existing law; but that I would re- 
serve to myself an unfettered power of considering 
and amending these details. I hold the same lan- 
guage now: | still prefer the principle of a gradu- 
ated duty; but if you ask me whether I will bind 
myself to maintain the existing Corn Law in all 
its details, and whether that is the condition upon 
which the landed interest give me their support, I 
say that, upon that condition, I will not accept 
their support.” 
That was in 1841; and he thought it was 
evident that the right hon. Baronet had 
accepted their support on the condition 
that he should maintain a Corn Law, 
though not the details of that which then 
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existed; and that remarkable declaration, 
the reviewer states, was enforced by many 
illustrative details, and was followed by 
that celebrated division, in which 352 Con- 
servatives, including Sir R. Vyvyan him- 
self, accepted the right hon. Baronet’s con- 
ditions, and called him, by the unexpected 
majority of 91, to execute as Minister inter 
alia the amendment of the Corn Laws, to 
which he had so emphatically alluded. 
Need we, or indeed could we, add any ar- 
gument to give strength to this statement 
and this fact, that Sir R. Peel declared 
boldly, almost arrogantly, the conditions 
on which alone he could accept the support 
of his party ? Those conditions were ac- 
cepted, and support was given to him with 
the most unexampled enthusiasm. Such 
were the reviewer’s remarks; and, for him- 
self, he could only say that, seeing that 
the right hon. Baronet had now proposed a 
repeal of the Corn Laws, that the measure 
was not.to come into operation till 1849, 
and that a dissolution of Parliament must 
oceur before that time, he could not see 
what chance there was of expecting that 
the proposed repeal of the Corn Law would 
be a permanent and satisfactory settlement. 
They had been told that they ought to 
have discovered the intention of the Go- 
vernment at an earlier period, and they 
had been told that Earl Grey had disco- 
vered it. But were they, the conscien- 
tious and unsuspecting supporters of the 
right hon. Baronet to be compared to Earl 
Grey, the determined but honest opponent 
of the Government ? He would now turn 
to those 112 Members who had supported 
the right hon. Baronet in the proposed 
change. He presumed there was a point 
at which they were determined to cry, 
‘hold, enough,” and to say they had gone 
far enough. Let them remember they 
might soon arrive at that point, and that 
their remonstrances might be met by the 
right hon. Baronet, turning round upon 
them and saying, ‘‘ You should have dis- 
covered this sooner.’’ He had no wish to 
taunt them; but if they supported the Go- 
vernment in consequence of their confi- 
dence in it, and not on account of their 
belief in the justice of its measures, he 
beseeched them to remember the facts he 
had stated, and to act as their consciences 
dictated. They had been told that it was 
unwise and unworthy of the aristocracy 
and the landed interest longer to maintain 
those laws. He did not understand that 
assertion. Either the Corn Laws were 
right or they were wrong. They had sup- 
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ported and did support them, because they 
believed them to be right. He did not 
deny that their interests might be con- 
cerned in the maintenance of the Corn 
Laws; but he denied that they could in- 
jure one class without injuring another. 
Those who would suffer in the first instance 
would be the poorer tenants and the la- 
bourers. That was his belief; and he 
thought he had the authority of the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment for saying, that the repeal would 
cause much suffering among men who had 
not skill or capital. The right hon. Baro- 
net seemed to think that the aristocracy, 
the landed interest, and those who had 
capital and skill, would not suffer at all; 
but his belief was that they also would 
suffer. They could not injure the root of 
the tree without injuring the branches. 
He had yet to learn that they were not to 
defend the rights of a class, because in 
defending them they might be defending 
their own rights also. The aristocracy and 
the landed interest would be unworthy the 
compliment paid to them the other night 
by the right hon. Baronet if they feared 
any such taunt. But even if the right 
hon, Baronet should be right in his opinion 
that the aristocracy and the landed interest 
would not be injured, what a poor recom- 
pense that would be for the loss of the yeo- 
manry of England— 
“ And you, good yeomen, 
Whose limbs were made in England, show you 
here 
The mettle of your pasturage ; let us swear 
That you were worth your breeding, which I doubt 
not, 
For there are none of you so base and mean 
That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 
I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, 
Straining upon a start. The game’s afoot ; 
Follow your spirits.” 
Among whom he would class the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn. 
“ And with this charge, 
Cry ‘God for the Queen, England, and St. 
George.’” 

He could not believe that the present mea- 
sure would pass the Legislature; but if it 
did he hoped their anticipations of its evil 
effects would prove incorrect, and that the 
anticipations of the right hon. Baronet, 
however vague and uncertain they were, 
might be verified. The right hon. Baro- 
net had said, that he would not consent to 
remain at the helm unless that helm were 
allowed to traverse freely. He feared, if 
the right hon. Baronet should succeed in 
altering the course of the vessel, from the 
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praiseworthy motive of desiring to reach, 
in a more direct manner, the port of plenty 
and prosperity, he would meet the fate of 
many a mariner—be driven by storms and 
tides he little dreamt of, and leave his yes. 
sel a helpless wreck on the barren and in. 
hospitable shores of free trade. If such 
should unfortunately be the case, he had 
no doubt the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn and his crew would come forward 
and do what they could to get the vessel 
off, and he only hoped they would not be 
too late. He thanked the House for the 
indulgence they had shown him, and beg- 
ged to conclude by moving that the Bill be 
read a third time that day six months. 
Mr. MILNES GASKELL said, he rose 
to second the Amendment, though it was 
no small disadvantage to follow the admir. 
able speech which had just been made by the 
noble Lord (the Marquess of Granby). He 
felt, however, that the obligation to perform 
this duty was one from which he could not 
honourably shrink; and in his (Mr. Gas- 
kell’s) opinion, it was imperative upon 
those who were unconvinced by the argu- 
ments which had been addressed to them, 
to state fairly and frankly before the 
House, and before the country, the grounds 
upon which their opinions remained un- 
changed. If he had come to a different 
conclusion upon this subject since the 
proposition of the Government had been 
first brought forward, he would have called 
upon his constituents either to record a 
change of opinion upon their own part, or to 
select some other Gentleman better qualified 
torepresent them than himself—he would not 
have taken advantage of the privilege which 
they had conferred upon him for the purpose 
of promoting measures which he had been 
returned to that House to combat. He 
knew it had been said by very high author- 
ities, by the noble Lord the Member for 
London, and by others, that this was a 
doctrine not recognized by the Constitu- 
tution, and subversive of the legitimate 
functions of Members of that House. Now, 
he (Mr. Gaskell) was one of the last men 
to assert a principle tending to impair or 
limit them. He differed even from his 
noble Friend the Member for Newark (Lord 
J. Manners) iu the opinion that the Parlia- 
ment of 1714 had not been justified by a 
great State necessity in the passing of the 
Septennial Act; but surely there was 4 
broad and intelligible distinction between 
the legislative competency of Parliament, 
and the equitable right possessed by its 
Members to break engagements which they 
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had themselves voluntarily made. H 
could conceive no course more likely to 
weaken their just authority than that of 
acting in disregard of such engagements 
on great national questions. The present 
measure had been ostensibly introduced on 
account of the failure of the potato crop in 
Ireland. He apprehended that, without 
the aid of some such pressure, it could 
hardly have been expected that a majority 
of that House would assent to it, and still 
less that those Members of the Cabinet 
who had resigned their offices would so 
easily be induced to resume them. He 
doubted whether the extent of the potato 
failure was so great as had been stated; 
but admitting, for the sake of argument, 
that it was so, he saw no grounds for the 
assumption which had been made so largely 
in these debates, that if the Government 
had once opened the ports, it would have 
been impossible again to close them. That 
might have been legitimately tested; and 
he (Mr. Gaskell) must say that it would 
have been more creditable to the House of 
Commons, and more satisfactory to the 
country, if the sense of the | aga had been 
constitutionally ascertained. Four years 


only had elapsed since the enactment of 


the existing Corn Law. There had been 
a prevailing impression at that time—an 
impression to which the language of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers gave additional weight 
—that that settlement would not be lightly 
disturbed; and it was difficult to under- 
stand how the experience of the last three 
years—years of prosperity and abundance 
—of good harvests and high wages—could 
justify the Legislature in upsetting it. He 
had heard nothing in the course of these 
debates to shake his opinion upon this 
subject. It still appeared to him that a 
law which in time of low prices protected 
the producer, and which in time of high 
prices protected the consumer, was neither 
impolitie nor unjust: he still believed that 
the free importation of foreign corn into 
this country would have the effect of check- 
ing the cultivation of the soil, and of throw- 
ing out of employment a large proportion 
of the agricultural population. It had 
been impressed upon their minds by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, in former years, that 
It was not so much the property of 
the landlord or tenant-farmer that was at 
stake, as the daily subsistence of the great 
body of the people. They had been told 
that, with the price of labour at present 
paid in this country, it would be impossible 
for the farmer to cultivate his land, and 
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that, consequently, a large portion of it 
must go untilled. They had been told 
that the price of labour was so low in the 
north of Europe, that there could not be 
an unrestricted importation of corn from 
the Baltic without a serious injury to the 
home grower; that the foreign grower 
would be the party who would reap the 
greatest benefit from the change; and that, 
instead of its increasing the demand in 
foreign countries for our manufactures, it 
would leave more capital at their disposal 
for the improvement of their own. The 
noble Lord who had just sat down had 
most truly said that they were constantly 
met by two arguments upon this question, 
which were utterly inconsistent with one 
another. en it was sought to enlist 
the passions of the operative, it was said, 
this is an odious monopoly—a bread tax— 
the landlords are intercepting the supply 
of food to the people; but when it was the 
agriculturist who was to be persuaded that 
his apprehensions were delusive, he was 
told there would be no serious diminution in 
the price of corn; and the calculations of Mr. 
Wolryche Whitmore and Mr. M‘Culloch 
were referred to in support of that asser- 
tion. It was the opinion, he believed, of 
those gentlemen, that corn could not be 
permanently introduced into this country 
at a less amount than 52s. or 53s. a quar- 
ter. If this were so, what became of the 
charges of inhumanity that were so largely 
dealt in? Onthe other hand, if you could 
introduce corn into this country at a much 
lower rate, and if by the reduction in the 
number of farmers and agricultural labour- 
ers, the competition for manufacturing la- 
bour became increased, then surely the 
price of labour must fall, and great hard- 
ship must accrue to the agricultural popu- 
lation. He owned, also, that in his opinion 
it would be most unwise to place this coun- 
try in a position of dependence on foreign 
nations for its supplies of food. He knew 
it was the fashion to deride such apprehen- 
sions now; and men were branded as des- 
titute of common sense, if they held the 
opinions of Mr. Canning and Mr. Huskis- 
son on commercial questions; but he (Mr. 
Gaskell) could not forget that in 1842 the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment had expressed his opinion that this 
risk would be imminent; and he was at a loss 
to understand how the experience of the 
last three years could have proved an argu- 
ment to be fallacious, which was based 
upon great national considerations. They 


had been told, too, by Her Majesty’s Go- 
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vernment, in former Sessions, that the 
withdrawal of protection would be tanta- 
mount to a great social revolution; they 
had been warned in pathetic language by 
the Secretary of State against the sever- 
ance of old ties, and the breaking of old 
associations. They had been told that 
this was a struggle to amass wealth and 
power, not to feed the people; that the 
subscription of immense sums of money to 
political associations was not consistent with 
the allegation of manufacturing decay: they 
had been told that this was an aggressive 
movement against the occupiers of land; 
that its object was to give an ascen- 
dancy to the inhabitants of towns over the 
rural population. They were told by 
the same parties now, that the mainte- 
nance of the Corn Laws was no longer 
possible ; and that those with whom he 
acted were embarked in a hopeless and 
unavailing struggle. He (Mr. Gaskell) 
would give no opinion upon this point; he 
knew that a powerful combination of par- 
ties had declared against the continuance 
of these laws. He knew that a section of 


the party opposite—of which he wished 
to speak with all the respect due to its 
able and consistent advocacy of this mea- 
sure—had acquired a predominating influ- 


ence in that House. He knew, also, that 
the leaders of what had once been a great 
party had appropriated and adopted the 
arguments which they had so long resisted. 
The measure, under their auspices, might 
be successful. If its triumph should be 
completed, either in that or in a future 
Parliament, he trusted that it might be 
followed by all the benefits which the Gen- 
tlemen opposite had so long predicted, and 
not by the evils and the dangers which 
they (the protectionists) could not help an- 
ticipating. But be the result of that 
triumph what it might, they would at least 
have the satisfaction of reflecting that it 
had not been the experience of a small or 
doubtful good which they had preferred to 
speculative advantages; but a system under 
which it was universally admitted that this 
country had risen to the highest pitch of 
fame, of prosperity, and of power—that 
they had thought an adherence to fixed 
and settled principles was not a thing to 
be lightly regarded in the government of a 
great people—and that conceding one day 
what you had described as mischievous the 
day before, was a sure means to alienate 
from public men the confidence and good 
opinion of their fellow citizens. Lastly, 
they would be consoled by the reflection 
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that at a time of great difficulty and trial, 
when party attachments had been broken 
up, they had refused to separate the main. 
tenance of public engagements from the 
furtherance of the public good, and had 
neither abandoned nor betrayed the interests 
committed to their care. 

Mr. SHERIDAN rose with great re. 
luctance to bring before the House a mat. 
ter of a somewhat private and personal na. 
ture; but, at the same time, intimately 
connected with the subject then under dis. 
cussion. It would be in the recollection of 
the House that on Friday last the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Ireland, in reply 
to the senior Member for Dorsetshire, sug. 
gested to him that he would be more pro- 
perly occupied in comparing the condition 
of the agricultural labourers of Dorsetshire 
with that of the Irish peasantry. With all 
due submission, and without intending any 
disrespect, he (Mr. Sheridan) must say that 
this was sound and wholesome advice; and 
he trusted that the hon. Member for Dor- 
setshire, as well as his Colleagues, would 
take it into their consideration. The hon, 
Member for Dorsetshire (Mr. Floyer), in 
reply to the noble Lord the Secretary for 
Ireland, stated, that so far as regarded his 
own neighbourhood around the county 
town of Dorsetshire, and in other parts of 
the county, the statements of the noble 
Lord, founded on what he (Mr. Sheridan) 
had stated, were directly at variance with 
truth. Now, that was a strong expression; 
but, at the same time, he felt confident, 
from his knowledge of the character of that 
hon. Gentleman, that he would not so far 
forget what was due to him as a personal 
friend as to say anything offensive. He 
would not attempt, nor would it be conge- 
nial to the House, nor in good taste, to 
attempt to controvert that assertion by 
one of an opposite character. He would 
not go upon his own responsibility at all; 
but he would produce to the House, and 
for the satisfaction of the hon. Gentle- 
man, statements made by gentlemen con- 
nected with the county, clergymen of the 
Established Church, men whose names 
were well known, and who were familiar 
with the condition of the poor. Last Fn- 
day he had addressed letters to several 
gentlemen en this subject, and he had re- 
ceived replies, which he would read to the 
House. The first was from the rev. Mr. 
Scott, brother of the hon. Member for 
Roxburghshire :-— 

“ Maiden Newton, Dorchester, May 10, 1846. 

“ My dear Sheridan—You ask for an answer by 
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return of post, and therefore I write; but three 
full duties, besides Sunday school, give me so little 
time that I shall only say two words, and write 
again to-morrow. I certainly do not understand 
Floyer saying that he never knew wages so low as 
4s. per week, for I have known many such in- 
stances, and his means of information are much 
more extended ; and if you have got below the 
mark in stating 7s. as the average rate of money 
wages, I am convinced that you are only 6d. under 
the usual terms, for at this moment I know seve- 
ral instances of able-bodied and good labourers 
having received barely 7s. 6d. per week, without 
any other advantages, during the whole of the last 
winter, 7. e. from Christmas up to this time. Some 
occasionally get a day or two task-work, which 
they consider a great advantage. I have no time 
for more to-day; but you are perfectly at liberty to 
use my name for all I have said.—Yours ever 
faithfully, “ Wiuiam H. Scorr.” 


The next document was from the Rev. 
Sydney Godolphin Osborne :— 


“ May 11, 1846. 

“My dear Sheridan—I have read with much 
astonishment the speech of Mr. Floyer. I enclose 
for your perusal a statistical return of the wages, 
&c., in this, the Blandford Union. It was made 
for me three years ago—I believe it to be true of 
the present year—at the time I happened to be 
chairman of the board. I tested its truth myself, 
and am ready to defend it anywhere. I will give 
you, in confidence, the name of the individual who 
took it for me, which Will, I think, be a sufficient 
guarantee for its correctness. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying it gives the most favourable view 


possible of the case of the labourers in the Bland- 


ford Union. In the year in which it was taken, 
1843, between a seventh and eighth of the whole 
population of the union were paupers ; and it will 
not be denied that a very large sum was then and 
is now collected in the shape of private rate, which 
does not appear in any tangible public shape. The 
Blandford Union has two districts. In the first, 
you will observe the wages vary from 8s. to 9s., 
except in Stourpaine and Crawford, where they 
are returned, in the former at 7s., the latter from 
js.to 8s. In the No, 2 district you will find seven 
or eight parishes returned at 7s. wages. Pray 
pay attention tothe observations in red ink ; they 
are those of a well-informed man. I have paid a 
great deal of attention to the subject, and I have 
no hesitation in saying that, taking males of 21 
years of age to be men, the average pay of the 
union—the best, I believe, in the county—does 
hot average &s., including carters. I believe our 
board of guardians to be as humane and liberal as 
any inthe kingdom—the guardians chiefly sub- 
stantial yeomen. I have heard again and again 
relief granted, on grounds admitted to be evasive 
ofthe Poor Law Commissioners’ order, to able- 
bodied men, because their wages were only 7s. or 
8s.a week, and they had a large family. The 
usual course is to put it to the account of a sick 
child ; for instance, a few weeks ago I saw relief 
in the shape of six loaves, and, I think, 6d., given 
toan able-bodied man, on account of a sick child. 
I turned to the medical officers’ book, and found 
it was an infant of ten months with mesenteric 
disease! The relieving officer at once admitted 
that this was only an excuse, as the man’s family 
Was so large he could not live on his wages. As 
to the food of the poor, its staple is potatoes, some 
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get a little pig meat; their bread made from 
grist. Iam ready to corroborate your statement 
of the iniquity of the grist system. I send you, 
for your private information, the name of two in- 
dividuals who ought to know, if anybody ought, the 
truth* on this matter; they have both assured 
me that the corn sold to the labourers, as grist, at 
sums varying from 6s. to 7s. a bushel, was, much 
of it, unfit for human food; none of it would 
have fetched 3s. a bushel in the market. If I 
mistake not, I can furnish you with some samples, 
which you may lay on the Table of the House. Do 
not be humbugged about piece-work ; it is always 
so arranged, that the men working hours which 
would make up a week of eight days do not earn 
1s. 6d. a day, very seldom 16d. My opinion of the 
condition of the Dorsetshire labourers is simply 
this—that owing to custom and combination they 
are, with the exception of a few favoured dis- 
tricts, brought to the lowest possible state of ex- 
istence, physical and moral. If they ever were 
worse off than they are now, I can only say that 
the owning and occupying ancestry of the county 
deserve a reproach on their memory more bitter 
than I am to-day inclined to write. My earnest 
wish is, that a Commission, with power to examine 
on oath, should be granted by the Crown to inves- 
tigate their condition ; before that Commission we 
will easily prove the Soper case to be only one of 
10,000. I will only now add my poor thanks to 
you, and the expression of my own determination 
to leave no step unturned to force the public to 
look into the state of the poor in these counties.— 
Yours, in haste, “ S. G. Osporne.” 
The hon. Member (Mr. Floyer) further 
stated that he actually knew no case in 
which wages were so low as 7s. per week. 
Now, he (Mr. Sheridan) took the trouble 
to write to the relieving officer of Dorset- 
shire on this subject; and Mr. Burt’s letter 
was as follows. But before he read it, he 
begged to say that it did seem strange that 
a gentleman so highly respected, and so 
well known as the chairman of the board 
of guardians, should come forward and 
assert in his place in Parliament that he 
did not know a single case in Dorsetshire 
where wages were so low as 7s. per week, 
when day after day, week after week, 
month after month, year after year, he 
had affixed his name to the relief and appli- 
cation book in which the cases appeared 
where relief was given on the ground of 
such low wages. Mr. Burt’s letter was 
dated May 10, 1846. He says— 

“In compliance with your request I have sent 
you a list of all the able-bodied labourers who have 
received or applied for relief through my books 
during the two winter quarters. I believe the 
average rate of wages in my district not to exceed 
in money from 7s. to 7s. 6d. a week, and I think 
the extract I have sent you fully bears me out in 
that opinion. I cannot recollect the names at pre- 
sent, at least to speak with certainty, but I know 
there are numbers of labourers working for from 
7s. to 8s, per week, and paying their own house- 
rent.” 


He had also asked Mr. Burt a question 
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which he likewise wished to ask the hon. 
Member (Mr. Floyer)—whether he could 
cite a case in the county of Dorset where 
aman was paid by the day more than 8s. 
per week, Mr. Burt said— 

“ [find I have not answered your question, ‘ If 
Iknow of an instance of a labourer working by the 
day earning more than 8s. per week? I believe I 
can very safely say I do not, neither do 1 believe 
there is a single instance in my district.” 

So much for the hon. Member’s assertion 
that he did not know a case in the county 
of Dorset where a labourer received so 
little as 7s. per week. But, to make his 
ease still more clear, he would read ex- 
tracts from the document which had been 
sent him by the relieving officer, showing 
the names of those who were in receipt of 
7s. per week. He would not read the 


names of those who received more than 7s., | 


because the question turned upon the state- 
ment whether there were labourers receiv- 
ing so low as 7s. per week. The docu- 
ment was entitled— 

“Extract from the relieving officer’s book of 
applications in the district of Maiden Newton, Dor- 
chester Union, of applications from able-bodied 
labourers for relief, either from insufficiency of 

\ earnings, or illness of themselves or families, in 

the quarters ending December, 1845, and March, 
1846, with the amount of their earnings.” 
The first case was that of David Legg, 
Ann Legg, his wife, and two children, re- 
siding at Charminster; they received 8s. 
a week, and paid 2s. 6d. per week for 
house rent. 

“This application was on account of insufficiency 
of earnings.” ‘‘William Dare, Mary, his wife, and five 
children, from Vanchurch, wages, 3s. per week; pays 
1s. 6d. house-rent. This man’s earnings have not 
averaged this winter more than 7s. per week. The 
relief was given by the relieving officer, on finding 
the family in a state of destitution.” “ Richard 
Legg, Mary, his wife, and five children, from Vau- 
church, wages, 7s. per week, house-rent 1s. 3d.” 
“ Elijah Wheller, Elizabeth, his wife, and four 
children, from Vanchurch, wages, 7s. per week, 
house-rent 1s.3d.” ‘ Luke Bridle, Mary, his wife, 
and three children, from Vanchurch, wages, 7s. per 
week, house-rent, ls. 6d.” “ Reuben Wells, Eliza- 
beth, his wife, and two children, from Maiden 
Newton, wages, 7s. per week, house-rent, 1s.” 
“Job Smith, Charlotte, his wife, and three chil- 
dren from Maiden Newton, wages, 7s. 6d., and a 
house, fuel, and potato ground. This man applied 
for medical attendance when his wife was confined, 
which was refused by the board of guardians; a 
midwife attended her, and she died in childbirth.” 


He begged the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State to this 
last case, which ought to be investigated. 
(The hon. Member having quoted six 
other cases of a similar kind, continued) : 
He held in his hand a statement which 
showed the amount of wages and the ge- 
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neral position of the labourer in the parishes 
in the Blandford Union. They were ag 
follows :— 


“In Almer—Population, 194 ; houses, 38; per. 
manent paupers, 8, special cases, 9; wages, 8¢,; 
houses, rent free ; potato ground of occupiers, free; 
carriage of fuel, free; women and boys, generally 
employed. In Anderson—Population, 43 ; houses, 
12; paupers, nil; wages, 7%.; carriage of fuel; 
potato land of occupiers, free ; house-rent, free, In 
Charlton—Population, 3297 ; houses, 90; perma. 
nent paupers, 18, special cases, 19; wages, 8s7; 
house-rent, high; fuel, scarce and dear; potato land 
of occupier, at 6d. per perch. In Hilton—Popula- 
tion, 731; houses, 133; permanent paupers, 31, 
special cases, 27; wages, 7s. and 8s.; house-rent, 
low; allotments, at 1d. per perch; fuel, moderate, 
In Milboines— Population, 577; houses, 118; 
permanent paupers, 30, special cases, 19 ; wages, 
7s. to 8s.; house-rént, 1s. 6d. to 2s.; allotments 
from owners; potato ground—men, 15 perches, 
free for occupiers ; boys, 5 perches, ditto; em- 
ploy for women and boys. In Milton Abbas— 
Population, 845 ; houses, 113; permanent pau- 
pers, 18; special cases, 36; wages, 7s., 8s., and 
9s.; house-rent, 5s. per room per annum; allot- 
ments from owners, 40 perches at 1d. ; fuel easily 
obtained, and cheap; women and boys generally 
employed ; many labourers work in woods, and at 
piece-work. In Spetisbury — Population, 654; 
houses, 135; permanent paupers, 19, special 
cases, 22; wages, 7s. to 8s.; house-rent, ls. to 
ls. 6d.; allotments from the owner ; boys and 
women generally employed; fuel, at moderate 
price. In Clenston— Population, 99; houses, 
17; permanent paupers, 7, special cases, 2; 
wages, 8s.; house-rent, free, and carriage of 
fuel ; good allotments from owner ; women and 
boys employed. In Houghton---Population, 305; 
houses, 55; permanent paupers, 17; special 
cases, 9 ; wages, 8s. ; house-rent, 1s.; allotments 
from owner ; employ for women and boys, allowed 
to cut fuel on the common. In Kingston—Popu- 
lation, 569; houses, 144; permanent paupers, 
26; special cases, 23; wages, 7s. to &s.; house 
rent, high; allotments from owner, good; con- 
stant labourers, potato ground, free ; fuel, scarce 
and dear. In Stickland—Population, 383 ; houses 
81; permanent paupers, 26, special cases, 16; 
wages, 7s. to 8s.; house-rent, from 1/. to 31; 
good allotments from owner; boys employed; 
fuel moderate. In Tomson — Population, 48; 
houses, 8; permanent paupers, nil; house and 
gardens, free ; wages, 7s. ; potato ground of occu- 
pier free. In Whitchureh — Population, 543; 
houses, 108; permanent paupers, 15; special 
cases, 3; wages, 8s. ; house-rent, low; good al- 
lotments from owner; boys and women employed; 
fuel reasonable. In Zelston—Population, 223; 
houses, 48 ; permanent paupers, 10 ; special cases, 
3; wages---single men, 6s. married men, 75.; 
house-rent, high. In Turnwood---Population, 89; 
houses, 15; no paupers; wages, &s.; potato 
ground of occupier, free; and many other ad- 
vantages,” 


Now, he really thought his hon. Friend 
had scarcely done him justice when, in the 
face of these facts, his hon. Friend had 
declared the statement which he had made 
was not in accordance with the truth of the 
case. His hon. Friend had, however, 
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gone further, and maintained that there 
never had been a time when the labouring 
population of Dorsetshire were so well off 
asat present, It appeared, however. that 
in the union to which he referred, the num- 
ber of paupers last year was 120, while 
the number now was 148. This, surely, 
was no proof that the labouring population 
were better off. His hon. Friend, how- 
ever, had gone still further and stated 
that, although in some spot in the county 
the wages might be as low as they had 
been stated to be, yet that he believed the 
fact might be accounted for by some pecu- 
liar circumstance—as, for instance, that 
the labourer was not thoroughly up to his 
work. Why, how, in the name of Heaven, 
could a man be up to his work upon horse- 
beans and turnip-tops, with residences ill- 
drained and over-crowded, and generative 
of disease 2? He maintained that, on the 
contrary, the wages of the labourer were 
scandalously low and insufficient to main- 
tain himself and his family. Those were 
not his mere assertions: they were corro- 
borated by the clergy and gentry of the 
county. They were repeated also by Lord 
Ashley at the meeting at Sturminster; and 
he believed that the noble Lord lost his 
seat for the county in consequence of the 
declaration he there made, The prudence 
of the hon. Member in not following in the 
noble Lord’s footsteps was to be admired; 
but the hon. Member certainly had not done 
justice either to his constituents or to the 
subject. He was well aware of the odium 
he should ineur by the course he was tak- 
ing, but he disregarded it; and as long as 
he had the acknowledgments he had re- 
ceived from the clergy and the gentry of 
the county, that he was really doing good, 
80 long would he continue to agitate this 
question. He would have been content 
here to sit down, and to say no more; but 
he well knew that his hon. Friends on that 
side of the House, and the Members of the 
League, would ask him how, with these 
opinions, he could oppose this measure for 
the repeal of the Corn Laws? He had yet 
to learn, however, that the withdrawal of 
all protection would improve the condition of 
the labourer. 1 was still argued that the 
price of labour depended on the price of 
corn; though he would have thought that 
the right hon. Baronet had set that ques- 
tion for ever at rest. On the other hand, 
he had heard it asserted by Mr. Farquhar- 
son, whom his hon. Friend well knew to be 
& gentleman possessing great influence in 
the county of Dorset, and of great practical 
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experience in agriculture, that, long as he 
had been a farmer, which was for a period of 
twenty or thirty years, he had never known 
wages to vary in Dorsetshire, whether 
wheat was 20. a load, or 101. He firmly 
believed that wages in Dorsetshire were 
fixed, by custom, combination, and the ty- 
rannical use of the New Poor Law; and 
he was confident, as long as that law was 
administered in the way it was at present, 
so long would the labourer remain in the 
same degraded and suffering condition. 
He would produce a case to prove what he 
said. It very frequently happened (and 
he was proud to be able to say it) that the 
labouring poor came to him for advice 
when they were persecuted under this law. 
Amongst the cases brought before him was 
the following. It was in February, 1846, 
and was stated thus :— 

“ William Rendall, living at Nettlecombe, in the 
parish of Poorstock—He has a wife and seven 
children. His earnings per week are 7s. ; the eld- 
est boy, 15 years of age, is working for Mr. Roper 
at 2s. per week ; and the fourth child, a boy, earns 
ls. per week. The youngest child is only two 
years old. The wife nets a little ; so do two of the 
children. Their united earnings amount to 10s. 
per week, Out of this they are compelled to pay 
4l. per annum for house-rent, to purchase fuel, and 
are not allowed potato ground. The relieving of- 
ficer of the Beaminster Union has been applied to 
for an order of the house in consequence of Wil- 
liam Rendall’s earnings not being sufficient to sup- 
port his family, but he refuses to grant tie order, 
saying that William Rendall is an able-bodied man, 
and telling him to do as he could.” 

The answer of the relieving officer when 
applied to about the case was as follows :— 

“ Respecting the case of Rendall, belonging to 
the parish of Poorstock, I beg to inform you I 
brought it before our board. His application was 
refused by the guardians, he having an opportu- 
nity of bettering himself, which he refused to avail 
himself of, because he did not think proper to take 
any situation out of his own parish. I have no 
doubt in his present situation the parish will assist 
him with a little bread for a short time.” 

Now, here was a case where the guardians 
thought the wages not enough, and relieved 
a little, but for a short time only. What 
was the alternative? Why, that the la- 
bourer was obliged to go back and take 
these scandalously low wages, which were 
a disgrace to the country. It would, how- 
ever, be argued by the economists that the 
price of labour depended in a great mea- 
sure on the demand, and that the surplus 
of the agricultural districts would be drawn 
off to the manufacturing. He admitted 
that free trade might cause an increased 
demand ; but that demand would be con- 
fined to the manufacturing districts—it 
would not reach the rural districts in the 
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south. Therefore, he contended, the agri- 
cultural labourer would not be benefited by 
that increased demand. If proof were 
wanted, he apprehended it was to be found 
in the fact that, at a time when trade was 
flourishing, and the demand for labour was 
greater than it had been in former years, 
and even when two railroads were in course 
of construction in the district, there had 
been no increase in the wages of the agri- 
cultural labourer in Dorsetshire. Wages, 
now that wheat was from 56s. to 60s. a 
quarter, were no higher than last year, 
when it was 47s. a quarter. He would not, 
however, further trespass on the House on 
the general question; and he begged to 
thank them for the attention they had af- 
forded him. 

Mr. FLOYER thanked the hon. Mem- 
ber for Shaftesbury for the courtesy he had 
shown, and he trusted he had too high a 
sense of admiration of his hon. Friend’s 
object, to question for a moment his vera- 
city or his truth. When he entered the 
House on Friday night he had no intention 
of trespassing on the indulgence of the 
House ; but when he heard the statements 
put forth by the noble Lord the Secretary 
for Ireland, he did think some wrong im- 
pression would go forth to the world as to 
the condition of the poor in Dorsetshire. 
No doubt that noble Lord was referring to 
the authority of the hon. Member’s letter, 
but he stated that wages in the county of 
Dorset were generally 7s. a week, out of 
which the labourers had to pay their own rent. 
Ilis own experience led him to believe that 
the impression would be an unfair and an 
unjust one ; and, therefore, he rose and ap- 
pealed to the House; and he asked them 
whether that would not be the impression 
upon their minds? He believed in his own 
neighbourhood the lowest rate of wages in 
common was Js. a week, a house free, a 
garden, some fuel, and some potato ground. 
He thought it was not unfair to consider, 
therefore, the common rate of wages to be 
9s. a week. He also stated, and he be- 
lieved he was right in stating, that in his 
own neighbourhood, and in other parts of 
Dorsetshire, if the wages were put at 7s. 
it would be unjust towards the employers 
of labour. In confirmation of his state- 
ment he might appeal to his hon. Friend’s 
own letter, in which he referred to a case 
brought before the board of guardians the 
last day he had the honour of meeting the 
hon. Gentleman there. That case was the 
following: The person who made the ap- 
plication was a poor map, with wages of 
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7s. Gd. per werk. He applied for relief, 
but the board decided that they would not 
give it, because his rate of payment was 
below the usual rate of wages in the neigh. 
bourhood, and, therefore, if they did, that 
they would be giving the employer the op. 
portunity of getting labour at a less rate 
than they were entitled to do. They would 
be saving their own pockets at the expense 
of the ratepayers of the county. If 7s, 
per week had been the usual rate of wages, 
would the board of guardians have given 
him an order for admission? It was not 
the custom for tliem to give orders to those 
who received the common rate of wages in 
the county; and that was stated at the 
board of guardians, and acted upon for 
that reason. There might be instances in 
the overseers’ book where labourers had 
but 7s. a week; but this was the exception 
proving the rule, for those labourers who 
had but 7s. a week would not have applied 
for parochial aid if their wages were not 
lower than their neighbours’. He had 
stated on a previous occasion that he be. 
lieved the labourers in Dorsetshire were as 
well off at present as they had been for 
some years. He now reiterated that state- 
ment. He did not hold a farm in his own 
hands, but he had some labourers engaged 
who earned by measure work at from 10s. 
to lls. a week; and even at this rate of 
wages, such was the demand for labour, 
that many of the labourers had quitted the 
district. There was at present more de- 
mand for labour in that part of the coun- 
try, than there had been for many yearsat 
the same season. As regarded the state 
of the poor-house, he did not think it ne- 
cessary to enter at any great length, asit 
formed no criterion of the state of wages. 
The greater part of the inmates of the 
workhouse in his locality consisted of 
aged persons, and of single women with 
illegitimate children. There were not more 
than four or five able-bodied labourers m 
it. As respected the condition of the 
potato crop in Dorsetshire, he might add, 
that potatoes were now selling ia Dor- 
chester market at from 7s. to 8s. @ bushel. 
His labourers had assured him that their 
stock of potatoes had by no means dete- 
riorated, or in any way become diseased 
since they were stowed up. He did not 
mean to say that the condition of the Dor- 
setshire labourer was as good as it might 
be; but what he would say was, that it 
was much better than had been repre- 
sented. He did not mean to give aly 
opinion as to the propriety of the custom 
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of paying the labourer partly in money and 
partly in provisions ; but it prevailed to a 
yery considerable extent in Dorsetshire, 
and advantage was taken of the system to 
make out a case against the farmers and 
landlords of that county. The lowness of 
the rate of wages had been complained of 
in and out of that House; but it had not 
been stated that when the money rate of 
remuneration was low, there were other 
kinds of remuneration, such as a bushel of 
wheat every fortnight, which ought to be 
taken into calculation. He could not see 
how the proposed measure could in any 
way ameliorate the condition of the la- 
bourer. It might as well be said, that 
supposing a town on the Continent, at pre- 
sent exclusively supplied with our manu- 
factures, we would benefit the manufac- 
turers who supplied it by sending into that 
town the same kind of goods at a cheaper 
rate from another quarter. How could it 
be if we imported foreign corn largely, that 
we would not displace a quantity from our 
own soil? The principal question that 


was discussed was, to what extent the peo- 
ple of this country could consume corn. 
This question had been fully entered upon 
by his noble Friend the Member for Lynn, 


who had proved irrefragably that the pre- 
sent law was quite compatible with an 
abundant supply of food. In the course of 
the past year, when there was a bad sea- 
son in foreign countries, when, in fact, 
foreign Governments had thought fit to 
close the ports against exportation, yet, 
notwithstanding that, we had in bond at 
present 1,500,000 quarters of corn, which, 
probably, before the end of the year would 
be increased to 2,000,000. If this was the 
ease during a year such as the past, what 
must it be in the generality of years when 
foreign countries, from abundant harvests, 
were able to export largely? The hon. 
Member concluded by expressing a hope 
that he had satisfied the hon. Member for 
Shaftesbury and the House in the expla- 
nations he had made, and by declaring, 
that however inadequate to the task, he 
could not patiently sit by and hear such 
exaggerated statements respecting the con- 
dition of the labourers in his native county, 
without endeavouring to set the House and 
the country aright on the subject. 

Sm J. EASTHOPE: So far as the 
wretchedness and misery of the Dorset- 
shire labourers were allowed to affect the 
question before the House, he thought they. 
ad no longer any ground for debate or 
Controversy. They had had a somewhat 
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angry contest as to whether the Dorset- 
shire labourers earned 7s. or 7s. 6d. or 8s. 
a week; and they had been gravely told by 
the representative for the county that for 
the life of him he could not find out how the 
importation of foreign corn, and the conse- 
quent reduction of the price in this coun- 
try, could work any benefit to those poor 
creatures. He must humbly but earnestly 
entreat those luminaries from Dorsetshire 
to put the question to the poor beings 
themselves, with whose condition they af- 
fected to be so familiar; and if the poor 
creatures had life enough in them to an- 
swer it, he would stake his existence that 
they would never reply that it made no 
difference to them whether corn was 5s. or 
7s. a bushel. It was really much too like 
trifling to say, that it made no difference 
to a working man with a wife and four or 
five children, whether the price of his corn 
was low or high. This assertion was 
doubly ludicrous when made by those who 
boasted that they wished for protection to 
the land, chiefly, if not solely, for the sake 
of the labouring poor. The way this topic 
had been handled in that debate, would, he 
hoped, at all events, save the House from 
its introduction into their discussions in 
future. He could very truly say, with the 
hon. Gentleman who had spoken last, that 
he had not intended to take up the time of 
the House during this debate, which was, 
he hoped, now drawing to a close; but he 
must take that opportunity of expressing, 
on behalf of working men, who, though 
not so badly off as the Dorsetshire la- 
bourers, were far from being in a pros- 
perous condition—he meant the population 
of the large manufacturing town which he 
represented—the deep sense of obligation 
which they felt to the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Peel) for the introduction of this 
measure; a measure which would, in his 
opinion, confer the greatest benefit on the 
country at the present time, and the ad- 
vantageous effects of which would be felt 
for ages tocome. No words he could em- 
ploy could adequately express the grati- 
tude felt by his constituents to the Go- 
vernment for this great and comprehen- 
sive measure. Sure he was that those 
Gentlemen who exhibited such sensitive- 
ness as to the condition of the labourers, 
contending that they would be worse off on 
account of this measure, would soon disco- 
ver their mistake, and find that the labour- 
ing poor had no sympathy with their opin- 
ions. The poor knew too well that they 
became poorer and poorer as corn rose in 
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price. It was nothing Jess than an insult 
to their common sense and understanding 
to tell the people it was of no consequence 
to them whether corn was cheap or dear, 
when the farmers’ friends, on their own 
showing, proved that the agricultural la- 
bourers could not earn more than 6s., 7s., 
or 8s. a week in the years of great compa- 
rative prosperity. He should not attempt 
to debate this question. It had been 
already worn threadbare. The feeling of 
the country was that it had been already 
fully discussed, and that the sooner it was 
finally settled the better. He could not 
conclude without again thanking the Go- 
vernment for the bold and manly front 
they had assumed with respect to it. 

Mr. W. MILES said, that after the 
able speeches of his noble Friend, and of 
his hon. Friend who moved and seconded 
the Amendment, he must express his sur- 
prise that no Member of the Treasury 
benches had yet thought fit to reply to 
them. He was not so surprised at the 
three last speeches remaining unanswered; 
as, had it not been for a misunderstanding 
relative to the wages of the Dorsetshire 
labourers, they might not have been fa- 
voured with them; and those hon. Members 


did not enter at any length upon the sub- 


ject of the night. But he must again ex- 
press his wonder, that no Member of the 
Government had replied to the speeches of 
his noble Friend, and of his hon. Friend ; 
not only because of the excellent matter 
with which these speeches abounded, but 
on account of the position of the speakers 
who left the Government on a point of 
principle. Before entering upon the sub- 
ject, he would premise by saying once 
more, that this was not the selfish case of 
the landlord, but of the tenant and of the 
labourer. He thought that as regarded 
this aspect of the measure—namely, as it 
affected the tenant and the labourer, 
something remained to be said, and he 
would endeavour to fill up the void, and 
thoroughly to enter into the subject as a 
farmer would. He would undertake to 
prove—and he challenged confutation—that 
the measure would not only injuriously af- 
fect the landlords, but much more the ten- 
ant, and still more than all the labourers. 
He would studiously avoid touching on the 
home trade, and would confine himself as 
much as possible to the purely agricultu- 
ral part of the subject, and the interests 
which the measure would peculiarly affect, 
in ease it became the law of the land. His 
observations would be first directed to the 
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law of 1828; next, to the present law; 
and lastly, to the state of things when corn 
would be freely imported. He thought it 
would be necessary to set forth the quan. 
tum of protection enjoyed at present, in 
order to show the improbability of a British 
cultivator being able to cope with the fo. 
reigner under a system of perfectly free 
trade. He would, in viewing the third 
period to which he had adverted, namely, 
a perfect system of free trade, make no 
account of the three intermediate years 
during which it was proposed there should 
be a diminished protection. He would 
simply take the year 1849, when a perfeetly 
free trade in corn might be supposed to ex- 
ist. By the spirit and words of the Act of 
1842, a fair and moderate protection was 
meant to be given to the British agricultur- 
ists. He need not say that his hon. Friends 
cordially concurred with the right hon, 
Baronet in passing that law, because whilst 
it did away with a very high nominal duty, 
useless to the farmers, and harassing to 
the manufacturers and the great body of 
the consumers, it also corrected the ave- 
rages, and gave a check to gambling and 
improper speculation. It afforded to the 
farmer a fair moderate protection, to which 
he was justly entitled whilst the disparity 
between taxation here and taxation on the 
foreigner existed, and whilst there was so 
great a difference in the wages of labour 
here and on the Continent. He regretted 
that the Report of the Conmittee of the 
other House to inquire into the Burdens on 
Land, which had been moved for, was not 
then before them; for, as far as he could 
understand, it would prove that the landed 
interests were subject to burdens of a pe- 
culiar and onerous nature, and, he was led 
to think, something further, to show that if 
they abolished the Corn Laws, the rest of 
the community would be placed in very 
perilous cireumstances. But he would not 
refer to that, and he would merely go into 
the case of the English as compared with 
the foreign agriculturists. He took it for 
granted that the spirit of the sliding-scale, 
which they were now about to abolish, 
was, that whilst it gave to the English 
farmer almost a monopoly of the home 
market when prices were low, it afforded 
to the consumer, when prices rose, & 
gradual supply of foreign corn, the duty 
being easily paid by the foreign merchant 
when the grain became necessary to the 
home consumer. Thus the consumer Was 
relieved from all apprehension of scarcity; 
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muneration for his produce. It had been 
said that during the present year the sli- 
ding-scale refused to slide, and that that 
was one of the reasons which, together 
with the potato disease, had determined 
the Government at once and for ever to 
abolish the present law. That was not 
supported by arguments or by facts. He 
admitted that the price of corn the growth 
of 1844 and the growth of 1845 was very 
different. But then it was necessary to 
consider the difference of seasons. 1844 
was @ year of extraordinary abundance ; 
the harvest was particularly good, and the 
corn had been housed in admirable condi- 
tion. In 1845, the harvest weather was 
precarious, and the corn was generally put 
away in a damp condition. But was not, 
he might almost call it, the inestimable ad- 
vantage of protection conspicuous by its 
effects in these years? For so well was 
the matter regulated, that there was at the 
end of 1845 four months’ supply un- 
touched. There was, he admitted, great 
variation in the quality of the wheat. 
That which sold for 48s. in 1844, had un- 
doubtedly produced this year from 70s. to 
72s, a quarter. He had himself sold wheat 
the growth of 1844, weighing 66 lbs. a 
bushel, and such as was fully equal to the 
finest Dantzic, to the milling trade, for 
mixing. Under every circumstance they 
still found that under this system they ob- 
tained every thing they wanted in their 
own country ; and he defied any person to 
say that the quality of the bread in London 
was bad. They had at least for two or 
three months this year very little of fo- 
reign corn brought in for consumption. 
There was, however, a very large quantity 
stored up, ready to be brought into the 
market when the 4s. duty would come 
into operation. The law of 1842, com- 
pared with that of 1828, was good, both as 
to the consumer and the producer. But 
what had it done for the revenue? Be- 
cause upon such a question as this it was 
highly necessary in the state of the publie 
revenues of the country, not only to con- 
sider that if in the years 1849 or 1850 
they were determined upon abolishing all in- 
direct taxation and on adopting a system of 
direct taxation, they should also look with 
an eye of jealousy upon the repeal of any 
law that gave so good a revenue, and at 
the same that secured a remunerative price 
to the farmer for his produce. He found, 
by the law of 1828 there were 13,626,315 
quarters of wheat imported, which paid an 
average duty of 5s. a, and the average 
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price of which for fourteen years was 58s. 
The revenue collected under this Act was 
3,576,907. for a period of thirteen years. 
Dividing, then, that amount by thirteen, 
they would have the revenue, under the 
law of 1828, 255,493. per annum. Under 
the law of 1842 there had been no less 
than 4,576,000 quarters introduced into 
this country, at the average duty of 7s. 4d. 
He found the average price of it to be 46s., 
so that it was introduced into this country, 
inclusive of duty, at a sum of 53s. 4d. 
By a Parliamentary Paper he found that the 
duties received under that law amounted, 
per annum, to 690,3681., so that they had 
here a lower price to the consumer, which 
under the law of 1828 was 58s. per quar- 
ter, and under the law of 1846, 53s. 6d., 
and a greater revenue to the State, being 
255,4931. at the former period, while 
690,368/. was received as annual revenue 
under the law of 1842. Therefore he 
thought, from the short sketch which he 
had given, he had proved that the law of 
1842, as compared with that of 1828, 
while it gave a fair and moderate protec- 
tion to the farmer, was better for the con- 
sumer, as it gave him bread at a lower 
price, while it was at the same time in- 
finitely better for the revenue of the coun- 
try. That finished this part of the subject. 
All he had to say farther with regard to it 
was, that he wished they would let well 
alone. They had a law which was not 
only a good revenue law, but which was 
also good for the consumer, and with which 
at the same time the producer was per- 
fectly satisfied. Now it would be neces- 
sary for him to look at that part of the 
subject which went to a total reduction of 
duty in the year 1849; and to do this it 
would be necessary for him to show what 
the prices of corn were likely to be with a 
perfectly free system of free trade existing 
in this country. Her Majesty’s Ministers 
had declined to prophesy on this question 
—notwithstanding the information which 
they must have—notwithstanding all the 
information which was open to any indi- 
vidual who would take the trouble to ex- 
amine it. For his part he would not go 
into the old hackneyed sources of returns 
from Hamburgh or Dantzice—he would 
take the statistics of the world, because it 
must be remembered it was from the world 
at large they were to be supplied. *Not 
from Europe alone, but from America, 
Asia, and Africa, England was to draw 
her supplies; and in looking to these he 
would direct the attention of the House to 
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those two great sources from which, on a 
former occasion, he stated his opinion that 
this country would derive her chief sup- 
plies—Russia and America; and he was 
happy to say, that since the period when 
he had Jast addressed the House on this 
subject, he had had the most extraordi- 
nary confirmations of his opinion from 
those parts of Germany which were most 
contiguous to this country, and which now 
had the first chance, when corn was dear, 
of throwing wheat into our markets ; but 
they expressed their fears that, by a total 
system of free trade in corn, Russia would 
in all probability have the advantage over 
them, while it was well known that Russia 
herself looked to America under such a 
system as entirely cutting her out of our 
markets. This he gave on the authority 
of letters received on the one side, and 
from communications of the highest possi- 
ble authority received on the other; and 
seeing this, he thought it was necessary to 
establish what would be the probable price 
of wheat in this country under a perfectly 
free trade in corn, before he described its 
effects upon the farmers of this country. 
His noble Friend (the Marquess of Granby) 
had already given the receipts of two farms, 
andshowed what he thought would be the loss 
to them under free trade; his noble Friend 
referred to farms under the three course 
and the six course system. He would refer 
to farms under the four and five course 
system, so that he thought between them 
the House would have every system of 
agriculture which was adopted in this coun- 
try; and though from the calculations 
adopted by the noble Lord, he seemed to 
place the price of wheat lower than he was 
disposed to place it, yet they came both 
nearly to the same conclusion, which was, 
that supposing they totally destroyed agri- 
cultural protection, even if the rent of land 
was entirely given up, it would not be a 
compensation to the farmer for the protec- 
tion which he had lost. Now, then, let them 
see quite clear—at any rate let the public 
be quite clear as to the influence of rent on 
the price of corn. He knew there were 
hon. Members who maintained that cheap- 
ness was the prime element in the ques- 
tion, and who argued—as an hon. Baronet 
had already argued—would not the poor 
be benefited if their bread could be ma- 
terially reduced ; quite forgetting, at the 
same time, how much wages would be 
lowered in that case ; but let it be clearly 
understood how much rent enters as an in- 
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The average rent of land in England is 
19s. lld. He took it at 20s. an acre, 
and would go into Lincolnshire, where the 
farmers farmed very high—where there 
were thousands of farms he knew let at 
20s. per acre, and where each produced four 
four quarters of wheat to the acre, He 
was speaking of wheat cultivation under 
the four course system. He would not go 
into the question of barley at all. It was 
impossible for him to do that—he would 
detain the House for ever were he to refer 
to every item. Well, then, one quarter of 
wheat produced 500lbs. of bread ; and 
taking the quartern loaf at 7d., if hon, 
Members referred to their arithmetic, they 
would find that the element of rent raised 
the price of the quartern loaf by the large 
sum of less than one halfpenny, That 
was his statement. He would be glad to 
be shown where it was wrong; he had 
tried many experiments in regard to it, 
and he believed his statements would be 
fully borne out. Well, so much for the 
rent of land, as bearing upon the quartern 
loaf. He hoped, at any rate, that that 
would now be considered to be settled, and 
that the public would now know from his 
estimate, as well as the estimate of those 
who had a thorough knowledge of the 
milling trade, that that was the precise 
sum by which rent raised the price of the 
quartern loaf. Now, let him go back to 
those statements, by which he had endea- 
voured to gain a knowledge of the probable 
price of wheat when imported into this 
country. And, first of all, he would take 
the prices of wheat at Odessa, in 1845, 
the spring prices of wheat, from February 
to June, of that year; and he would also 
give the freight on February 1829, of that 
year. The price of good Odessa wheat, 
weighing from 60 lbs. to 61 lbs. per bushel, 
was from 16s. to 17s. per quarter; and the 
freight was 7s. 9d., making in all 24s, 9d. 
The next return was dated the 14th of 
June, in the same year, by which he found 
that wheat had risen to 20s. and 21s. per 
quarter—the freight remaining the same— 
so that there they had, during four or five 
months only, a rise in the Odessa market 
from 24s, 9d. to 28s. 9d. He found like- 
wise—and he mentioned this only to show 
how the prices of wheat corresponded at 
different foreign ports—he found, that 
the months of March and April the prices 
of wheat at Stettin and Rostock were 408 
and 26s. per quarter, the freight being from 
3s. to 4s. per quarter, amounting to 30s, im 
all, This was previous to the very gen 
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feeling that was afterwards entertained that 
the harvest would be deficient. The price 
certainly rose afterwards, and rose con- 
siderably; but it never rose above 34s. per 
uarter. He did not know whether his 
hon. Friend the Member for Gateshead 
were present, who had acted as Chairman 
of the Bonded Corn Committee, and with 
whom he had had much pleasure in acting; 
but that hon. Member would recollect some 
eurious evidence that was given before the 
Committee. Among others, Mr. G. Freyn 
stated, that the price of Egyptian wheat, 
taking one year with another, would be 
36s. per quarter. Mr. Philip Taylor, who 
explamed the bonded system of France, 
stated in his evidence that three-fourths of 
all the foreign wheat imported into Mar- 
seilles came from the Black Sea, and that 
he had imported into Marseilles from the 
Black Sea wheat at the price of 26s. 8d. 
per quarter. Well, but now it was in his 


power, from different statistical returns, to 
give the prices of wheat at Odessa for the 
last ten years; and he had brought it down 
to the latest period he possibly could, from 
1834 to 1843. The returns contained the 
highest and the lowest prices obtained in 


each of these years. He had taken a me- 
dium; he had afterwards taken the several 
averages of the whole of these years, and 
he found that the general average was 
24s. 10d., the freight being 7s. 9d., making 
in all 32s. 7d. But a curious fact had 
come out of these statistics, which was, that 
the difference of price in Odessa was 
greater than the difference of price in Eng- 
land ; and that the year of the highest 
price in Odessa was not the year of the 
highest price in England; and without 
troubling the House with details, he would 
state that he found that the highest price 
in England during these ten years was in 
1839, when it was 70s. 8d., while the year 
of the highest price in Odessa was in 1840, 
when it was 27s. 8d. But let the House 
look at this—let them look at what was 
the average price at Odessa during these 
ten years, and what, during the same 
period, was the average price in Eng- 
land. The average price in this country 
was 63s. 10d. with a fraction, while, for the 
same period at Odessa, it was 26s. 04d. 
He would ask then, how the House could 
possibly suppose that cultivation would be 
supported Shen prices were to be reduced 
to'such an extent? The next quotation of 
prices he would give would be those from 
América; ‘and'he would own at oncé that, 
on some occasions, they were high, and’ on 
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others very low; but then it would be in 
the recollection of the House that America 
did not grow wheat for exportation—that 
they only sent their surplus wheat into this 
country. Then he would take a work which 
had been put into his hand the other day, 
written by the well-known Mr. Ellsworth, 
one of the Commissioners for Patterns, and 
this pamphlet he would recommend every 
one to read. He took up the question of 
freight and of price, and in every possible 
view of the subject he showed that America 
would be able to compete with Russia. 
But there was one of his statements so ex- 
traordinary, that he would bring it before 
the notice of the House ; and it might be 
as well to state that it related to the har- 
vest of 1842, which was remarkably good, 
while that of 1845 was very bad. He pro- 
posed to take wheat from the State of IIli- 
nois to New Orleans; and he calculated the 
price of it in American currency, which, 
when reduced to English prices, would 
give 29s. 2d. per quarter. But it was 
further to be recollected that there could 
be no doubt whatever, the greater portion 
of their supply from America would not 
come in bulk, but in the shape of flour, in 
barrels; so that it would be injurious not 
only to the agriculturist, but to the millers 
also. But he had more evidence on this 
subject, which, as it came from a practical 
man, he could not help alluding to. He 
did not observe the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary for Ireland in his place; but, at the 
late election for Nottinghamshire, his noble 
Friend had been asked to fix the price of — 
wheat under the new system; and though his 
Colleagueshad refused to do so in this House, 
yet his noble Friend, in that assemblage of 
farmers, and in the presence of a gentle- 
man who had been engaged in the foreign 
corn trade for the last forty years, had 
fixed the price at 48s. The gentleman to 
whom he had alluded, Mr. Barrow, it 
seemed, had spoken before the noble Lord, 
and therefore could not reply to him; but 
he had published a letter upon the subject 
afterwards, and in that letter he had pub- 
lished the most sporting thing which he 
had ever heard come from an old corn-im- 
porter. He said— 

“1 will contract to deliver in London, within 
three years after the opening of the ports of Eng- 
land to foreign grain free of duty, 50,000 quarters 
of wheat, weighing at least 61 1b. per bushel, at 
40s. per quarter. If that wheat should cost me, 
as I expect, only 32s. per quarter, I shall gain 
20,0002. If wheat should still realize 48s., as the 
noble Lord would lead you to expect, the noble 
Lord or his friend would gain the same amount. 
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My stake in this country (worth about 50,000 
quarters of wheat at foreign prices) is ready to be 
pledged against any security of equal amount, for 
the fulfilment of my part of the contract.” 


Now, allowing that the operation of this 
law would have a tendency to equalize 
prices, he should be disposed to fix the 
average price of corn, under a perfectly 
free system of importation, at 40s. per 
quarter. Now, upon this calculation, he 
would show to the House what were the 
receipts of farms under the present system, 
and what the receipts would be under a 
perfectly free trade in corn. He would 
not go to low cultivated farms, he would 
take a farm in Nottinghamshire, near 
Newark, and another in the richest part of 
Lincolnshire, in the neighbourhood of the 
Fens. First of all he would take the Not- 
tinghamshire farm, which was a farm of 
400 acres, and under the four course sys- 
tem. The rent was ll, per acre, and it 
was cultivated 100 acres wheat, 100 acres 
barley, 100 acres turnips, and 100 acres 
clover. But he neither took into account 
the turnips nor the clover, because he gave 
them credit for the sheep fed on them, and 
therefore he took into account the sales of 
sheep. He found, then, that 100 acres of 


wheat, at three quarters four bushels an 
acre, which sold at 52s. per quarter, pro- 


duced 9651. 100 acres of barley at four 
quarters four bushels per acre, sold at 32s. 
per quarter, produced 6701. 400 hoggets 
and ewes bred, on the farm, sold in the 
wool at 36s, each, produced 720/.—in all 
2,355l. Now, look at what the receipts 
would be under a system of free-trade 
an that he had endeavoured to estab- 
ish, because he took it as a matter of 
course that barley and oats would both 
fall in equal proportions to wheat. Sup- 
osing, then, the produce to be the same, 
00 acres of wheat at 40s. a quarter, would 
give 7001.; 100 acres of barley, at 25s. a 
quarter, would give 5621. 10s.; and 400 
hoggets and ewes would give 560/.—in all 
1,8221. 10s. This would be a loss to the 
farmer, under the free-trade system, if 
he was not wrong in his calculations, of 
5321, 10s. Of course all depended upon 
their accuracy. It was only a question of 
calculation; but he had shown the docu- 
ments on which he relied, and therefore 
he hoped and trusted that those hon. Gen- 
tlemen who differed from him, would show 
the documents on which they relied for 
coming toa contrary conclusion. He said, 
then, that under the free-trade system the 
receipts of the farmer would be reduced a 
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little above one-fifth; and he found that 
even suppose the landlord were liberally to 
reduce his rent one-fourth, that is 100, 
still what would remain a loss to the tenant, 
to be divided between the profits of capital 
and the wages of labour, would be 5321. 10s,, 
or a reduction of 1/. 1s. 10d. per acre. So 
much for the Nottingham farm. He would 
now come to the farm in Lincolnshire, 
which was cultivated according to the fiye 
course system. The rent of this farm 
was 2/. per acre, and its extent was 200 
acres. The course of husbandry consisted 
of turnips, oats, wheat, beans, and wheat, 
The turnips were not valued; forty acres 
of oats, at ten quarters per acre, at 21s, 
per acre, produced 420/.; forty acres of 
wheat, at five quarters per acre, at 52s, 
per quarter, produced 52U1.; forty acres of 
beans, at six quarters per acre, at 33s. per 
quarter, produced 395/.; and forty acres of 
wheat again, at five quarters per acre, at 
52s., produced again 520/.—in all 1,850). 
Now, what would it be under the free-trade 
system? Supposing the land to produce the 
same quantity: forty acres of oats, at 16s, 
per quarter, would give 320l.; forty acres of 
wheat, at 40s. per quarter, would give 4001; 
forty acres of beans, at 28s. per quarter 
would give 336/.; and wheat again would 
give 400/.—in all, 1,456/. So that 3991, 
would be lost to the farmer under the free- 
trade system. But, again, deduct one- 
fourth of the rent, and they would find that 
the loss to the farmer would be 2991., or 
ll. 10s. per acre. Now, all he could say 
was, that in these calculations, based as 
they were upon the present prices, and on 
the prices contemplated under free trade, 
he had endeavoured to show the House on 
what he had endeavoured to found his cal- 
culations; and it would be for those hon. 
Members opposite, who professed that they 
perfectly understood the question, to show 
how, under a system of free trade, it was 
possible that the cultivation of the poorer 
soils should go on, as it was acknowledged 
on all hands that the lower the quality of 
the land and the less price that was paid 
in rents in England at any rate, the great- 
er was the amount of outlay in farmer's 
capital and in labour. Now, he asked, if 
under the system of protection this cultiva- 
tion had gone on—if under a system of 
protection cultivation had ascended from 
the valleys to the tops of the hills—he 
would ask them, whether, by this law 
which they were now asked to, enact, it 
would not immediately retrograde in its 
course, and place the farmer in such 4 
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situation as that he would be utterly unable 
to continue his cultivation. If they con- 
sidered that a farmer expended 1,000/. 
upon every two hundred acres, they would 
find that they were playing with two hun- 
dred and fifty millions of capital; and, 
therefore, it was a question they ought 
well to consider ; and, considering it, he 
trusted they would reject this measure, 
which was so inimical to the interests both 
of the farmers and labourers. They had 
been told—and he was sick of the state- 
ments made, particularly at Christmas, by 
gentlemen who attended farmers’ meetings, 
and who knew nothing whatever of farming 
—their ery was, ‘‘ Cultivate, cultivate, cul- 
tivate ; farming is yet in its infancy, and 
by greater exertions you will reap greatly 
increased produce.”” Now, the importation 
of guano had been referred to by one hon. 
Friend of his; and that was, of itself, suf- 
ficient to show, that with the moderate 
prices which had existed from 1842 down 
to the present time, the farmers had been 
induced to cultivate, not only with that ma- 
nure, which was very costly in price, but 
also with bones, and with every kind of ar- 
tificial manures; so that it was plain the 
farmers were willing to apply their capital 
in every fair mode of cultivation. Now, in 
order to show that England reaped the 
benefit of this production, he held in his 
hand a paper which he thought would 
show the immense increase of production 
of late years ; he alluded to the number of 
coombs of wheat sold in Norwich market 
for the last thirty-seven years—from 1805 
to 1843. He would not trouble the House 
with reading the returns year by year ; 
but he found, that in 1805 there were 
50,844 coombs sold, when the price of 
wheat was 92s. per quarter; in 1810, 
55,521, wheat being 100s.; in 1811, 
61,122 coombs, the price being 82s.; in 
1812, 54,560 coombs, the price being 
120s.; in 1839, 174,176 coombs, the price 
being 64s.; in 1840, 207,274 coombs, the 
price being 63s.; in 1841, 201,750 coombs, 
the price being 60s.; in 1842, 235,620 
coombs, the price being 52s.; in 1843, 
241,644 coombs, the price being 48s. ; so 
that the produce had nearly quintupled, 
while the price had been reduced one-half. 
Then he must remind the House, that a 
great deal of land had been enclosed ; and 
he was proud to say that there had been a 
continually increased application of labour 
to the soil. He held in his hand a state- 
ment of the average price paid for labour 
per acre, in periods of five years, from 
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1785 to 1840. This return gave, from 
1785 to 1790, 7s. 2d. per acre; to 1795, 
8s. 2d.; to 1800, 11s.; to 1805, 15s. 6d.; 
to 1810, 19s. 6d.; to 1815, 11. 2s. 4d.; to 
1820, 1U. 3s. 9d.; to 1825, 17. 1s.; to 1830, 
ll, 68.; to 1835, 11. 3s. 2d.; to 1840, 
1l. 6s. 7d.; so that the amount of labour, 
estimated by the price paid for it per acre, had 
nearly quadrupled. He knew these would 
be considered as dry details; but he wanted 
the question to be thoroughly understood 
by the country; and though at the risk of 
delaying the House longer than he wished, 
they would permit him to show the data, 
however erroneous they might consider 
them, on which he had founded his conelu- 
sions. But then they were told of the 
wages of labour in Dorsetshire. THe was 
living in the west of England, and he la- 
mented to say that wages there were too 
low; but at the same time, if they went to 
a district of the country which was purely 
agricultural, which had not rested upon 
manufacturing industry, now lost by the 
progress which the north had made, injur- 
ing the ancient clothing and silk districts— 
if they went to a purely agricultural dis- 
trict that never had been manufacturing, 
they would find that the price of labour, he 
would not say kept pace with the price of 
wheat pari passu, yet, more or less, the 
price of wheat had an effect on the price of 
labour. Inreference to that, he held in his 
hand a return from a farmer of the name 
of Healy, who had been a farmer for fifty 
years in Lincolnshire, and he sent him a 
return of the average prices of his wheat at 
septennial periods, and the sum of money 
he paid for labour during the same periods, 
which gave the following results :—From 
1817 to 1823, the average price of wheat 
was 31. 8s. 5d., the average rate of labour 
13s. 5d.; from 1824 to 1830, wheat was 
3l. 5s., labour 12s.; from 1830 to 1837, 
wheat was 21. 9s., labour 10s. 3d.; from 
1837 to 1844, wheat was 31. 2s. 6d., la- 
bour 12s. 8d.: that person showed that 
wages had risen and had fallen with the 
price of wheat to the extent of 3s. 2d. per 
week, That view was confirmed by an 
account from Norfolk, which proved that 
wages had been as high as 15s., with wheat 
at a heavy price, and as low as 9s. when 
wheat was at alow figure. He had been 
induced to show this state of things in con- 
firmation of what his noble Friend had 
stated — namely, that although in some 
counties the wages of labour did not follow 
the prices of wheat, yet in the purely agri- 
cultural counties they certainly did. He 
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was greatly desirous of showing the ex- 
pense of cultivation in England as compared 
to that of other nations. This, however, 
he found himself unable to accomplish; but 
as he spoke in the earlier part of his ad- 
dress of the amount of taxation upon the 
British farmer, he would follow out his ob- 
servations by showing, that a great difier- 
ence existed between the farmers of this 
country and America, and prove that al- 
though corn might be made cheaper in 
England, and that the prices of other com- 
modities might be made less, yet that the 
position of the farmer and the labourer 
was, nevertheless, not so advantageous in 
comparison. He would take the State of 
Ohio, and he would give the average rate 
of taxation per head. Two sorts of taxa- 
tion were to be considered—the taxation of 
the State and the general taxation. The 
result appeared to be this—that the gene- 
ral taxation was 6s. 9d. a head, and the 
State taxation 5s. 8d. The taxation of 
this country was much higher; indeed he 
thought that the average amount was 
ll. 7s. 9d. Look also at the difference in 
the amount of rent. The cost of some 
descriptions of landin America was not more 
than 5s. an acre, which, if considered in 


the light of thirty years’ purchase, would 
give the annual rental not more than 2d. 
for the quantity. The rent of land in Eng- 


land was as high as 20s. per acre. Add to 
that the large tithes, 5s. per acre, and the 
small tithes ls. 6d., and the amount of 
other burdens, and the cost of land in this 
country would not be much less than 1. 
lls. per acre—a difference, really of 10. 
10s. 10d. between England and America. 
It was quite plain, therefore, that this 
country could not enter into competition 
with America. He had wearied the House, 
he feared, when referring to Russia on a 
former occasion; but he could not avoid on 
the present occasion to quote a slight por- 
tion of the statistics of that country. From 
these figures it would be seen that much 
cause for alarm existed. Looking at the 
returns from the year 1828 to 1835, of 
the amount of grain consumed, and then 
left over for the next year, after deducting 
the necessary amount for seed, it appeared 
that Russia had an immense surplus. He 
found the produce which remained in seven 
years amounted to the extraordinary quan- 
tity of 28,000,000 of quarters. [An. hon. 
Member: Inthe whole of Russia?] Yes; 
the whole of Russia. This was given in 
certain lussian statistics, by a person 
whose name he could not pronounce, but 
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the information might be found in Mac. 
gregor’s Tables. The last work he had 
read upon the subject of the Russian 
Empire fully entered into the question of 
her prodigious powers, and as the extract 
was not of a lengthy character, he would 
read it to the House. The author of 
Revelations of Russia said— 

“ A prodigious extent of the territories of Euro 

pean Russia is wonderfully fertile. Its produce 
is such, that there must always be an increasing 
demand from abroad, and partially of a nature 
sufficiently various and useful to enable the coun- 
try to thrive and prosper on it, if driven to con- 
sume it at home. Corn, tallow, hemp, hides, wool, 
and wine—her staple articles—she might easily 
produce in tenfold abundance,’and so cheap as to 
undersell all the world.” 
Thus Russia presented herself to this 
country upon this question; nor could it be 
denied that the prospect of competition 
was, as respected her, of a tremendous 
nature. He need scarcely allude to the 
United States of America more particu- 
larly than he had done. Land in that 
country was of such extraordinary fertility, 
that it would continue to produce with- 
out the application of manure for a cen- 
tury. In the State of Virginia, cor 
had been raised on land which had been 
left without manure for one hundred years. 
The land was cleared or disforested, and 
three or four crops were taken from it sue- 
cessively, This would show that this coun- 
try had much to fear from America, It 
had been attempted to be shown that this 
Bill would cause a large increase in the 
exports of this country to America, and so 
keep down its increase of manufactures in 
that land. If, however, it could be shown 
that this effect could not follow, then he 
would say, that the principle and interest 
of the measure stood indeed upon fallacious 
ground; for not only would agriculture be 
destroyed, but also the labourers injured 
to an incalculable extent in addition. On 
this very point, indeed, what did Mr. Els- 
worth say? At page 585 of his book stood 
this passage :— 

“Had the Corn Laws been absolutely repealed 
in 1825, the establishment of manufactories in the 
United States might have been procrastinated 
many years ; but no change in those laws can now 
materially change the course of production in this 
country, and any alteration made will not be con- 
sidered as a boon to agricultural nations, but asa 
measure forced upon the Government by the wants 
of a population increasing more rapidly than agrl- 
cultural productions on a limited extent of land, 
and in an uncertain climate.” 

So it would be seen at once that no chance 
of reciprocation existed with America. He 
had attempted, imperfectly he would ad- 
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mit, to draw the attention of the House to 
the condition of the landlord, the farmer, 
and also the labourer: and if hon. Mem- 
bers would only apply the same process of 
reasoning to this question which had been 
applied to the Ten Hours’ Bill, the conelu- 
sion would be identical; competition must 
inevitably attack the profits of capital, and 
this must react on the wages of labour. It 
was stated that the difference would, on 
the Ten Hours’ Bill, amount to ten per 
cent ; but on this question of a free trade 
in corn came in the competition of a whole 
world with Great Britain; and no one, on 
this view, could arrive at any other con- 
clusion than that the profits of farming 
capital would indeed be lowered, and 
that the labourer would be more deeply in- 
jured than any other portion of the com- 
munity. The hon. Member for Oxford had 
on a previous occasion spoken of the in- 
jury that would accrue to the holders 
of tithes by the operation of the Bill, 
though he had as yet heard no hon. Mem- 
ber follow out these observations. He 
would say that this measure would inflict a 
great. injury upon the clerical titheowners, 
if passed into a law. When the noble 


Lord on the other side brought forward the 


Tithe Commutation Act, he conferred a 
great benefit upon the titheowner. He did 
not allude to the saving of money alone, 
but the improved footing upon which the 
clergyman was placed with his congrega- 
tion and tenants. Look at this tithe ques- 
tion for a moment. The Act passed in 
1825, and the lowest price of corn for that 
year was 39s. Had the Government com- 
muted tithes upon the prices of that year, 
they would have committed a great injus- 
tice to the titheowner. They were forced 
to take an average upon a series of years ; 
and it had been shown by a return which 
had been moved for by some hon. Member, 
that only a very small difference of prices 
had ever arisen in the septennial series of 
years, not more, he thought, than 1s. per 
quarter. Seeing that a parish was indebt- 
ed for much of its charity to the clergy- 
man, it would be as great an injury to the 
locality, as well as to the titheowner himself, 
to reduce the averages one-fifth in amount. 
There was one topic more on which he de- 
sired to say a few words, though he feared 
he had already trespassed too far on the 
attention and time of the House. It ap- 
peared to him, that if all land available for 
the purpose had been brought into ecultiva- 
tion, and that all better means of cultiva- 
tion having been tried—that these failing, 
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a source of supply was still open for trial 
before the country was thrown defenceless 
to the competition of the world. In a few 
words, what had become of the Colonies ? 
What reward had this country returned 
for the fidelity and resources of the Co- 
lonies? What were her engagements with 
them? In the year 1842 only had an Act 
been passed, which conferred a kind of free 
trade on Canada. He had opposed that 
Bill, and he had done so conscientiously. 
But though reasons existed against the 
measure to which he referred—the con- 
tiguity of Canada to the United States, for 
instance—these objections did not exist 
with respect to Australia. The Austra- 
lians had loaded the Table of the House 
with petitions ; but they were left with the 
agriculturists of Canada to the free com- 
petition with those nations who only re- 
warded us for our generosity by meeting 
relaxation with hostile Tariffs. He had 
referred a few nights since to the feeling 
existing in the Canadas upon the question 
of free trade, and he would trouble the 
House with a short extract of a speech 
made by Mr. Sherwood, the Solicitor Ge- 
neral, for an indication of that opinion. 
Mr. Sherwood said— 


“ He did hope, however, that the commercial 
class would maturely weigh all the consequences 
which must result from the substitution of the 
United States’ markets for those of the mother 
country. It would be impossible but that such a 
change in our commercial relations would very 
soon bring about a change in all our other rela- 
tions. Our interests would cease to be identified 
with the interests of the parent state ; our mental 
associations would assume new forms; our cus- 
toms, and laws, aye, and our institutions too, 
would be assimilated to those of the people with 
whom we cultivated mercantile relations. There 
was a time, the hon. Gentleman said, when he be- 
lieved that patriotism had no connexion with self- 
interest ; but he had lived long enough to change 
his opinions on that subject, and he did think that 
loyalty had some relation to pecuniary considera- 
tions. If, however, by a course of Imperial po- 
licy, over which the people of Canada can exert 
no possible control, they are forced into a new 
sphere of social and political attraction, they are 
not the culpable party.” 


Such was the opinion of the Solicitor Ge- 
neral, given, he believed, at a free-trade 
meeting at Montreal. It had been stated, 
that the United States took the manufac- 
tures of England in proportions so large 
above the Colonies of Great Britain that this 
country must foster the trade with that coun- 
try. How stood the fact? He would take 
the two items of printed and plain ealicoes. 
The export of plain calicoes to the United 
States had only increased in four years 


455,928 yards, while of printed and dyed 
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calicoes, the export of 1845, as compared 
with 1841, had decreased 12,927,430 
yards. The export of plain calicoes— 
mark this—to British America had in- 
creased, in four years, 4,655,649 yards, 
and of printed and dyed calicoes, 2,658,758 
yards. This was the official return :-— 
Plain Calicoes to United States 


in 1841,, poreenpere 
Ditto to British ‘Americ. ica 


Balance in favour of United 
States in 1841...........ceseeee 

Calicoes, printed and dyed, to 
United States in 1841 

Ditto to British America 


4,199,721 


26,025,281 
10,703,415 


Balance in favour of United 
SEEN wish cisssaonce .. 15,321,866 


Plain Calicoes to United ‘States 
in 1845.. 


cococee 129,419,981 
Ditto to British "America. 


11,580,586 


Balance in favour of United 
States only . 

Printed and dyed C Calicoes to 
the United States in 1845 ... 

Ditto to British America 


832,395 


13,097,851 
13,362,173 


Balance in favour of British 
America ..... 264,322 
In 1845, instead ‘of 15, 321, 366, against in 1841, 


So, to the other advantages held by Colo- 
nies, must be added the capability of taking 
the manufactures of the mother country. 
Then take the amount of manufactures 
absorbed per head in different countries, 
and mark the importance of the North 
American Colonies :—Russia took 8d. per 
head; Prussia, 83d.; Germany and Swit- 
zerland, 2s. 9d.3 France, ls. 7d.; Hol- 
land, 3ls. 6d.; Belgium, 78.3 Denmack, 
2s. 10d.; Sweden and Norway, 1s. 3d.; 
United States, 7s. lld.; and the North 
American Colonies, 37s. 4d. per head, It 
appeared clear, therefore, that if this coun- 
try bound her Colonies by the bond of true 
affection, that they would prove of the 
greatest benefit to her best interests—that 
of her trade, Yet it would appear, that a 
greater reliance was placed on foreign 
countries, though they met England with 
hostile tariffs, Russia met this country 
with taxation on her seaboard, and yet the 
Government of the land was mad enough 
to attach themselves to a system for the 
benefit of foreigners, though in doing so 
they ran the risk of bringing ruin upon 
the middle classes, and also on the la- 
bourers. Then the House had been told of 
compensation. Oh that that word had not 
been uttered in the House! He would 
quote the amount of compensation in the 
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county of Essex, and from that the House 

could make a calculation with reference to 

other counties. The following were the re. 
turns :— 

Medical relief in the county of 
Essex, years ending March, 
1844, 7,8717, 12s..........half 

Schoolmasters and mistresses. 
—I ean find no returns. 
Witham Union, 551. There 
are I7 known in the county 

..-would make 
Auditor for esa 

Subsistence of prisoners, in- 
cluding bedding, clothing, 
and other expenses inciden- 
tal on their imprisonment 
in all the prisons in the 
COUDLY ceorccroccessorcccoecassece 3,319 

Expenses of prosecutions—as- 
sizes, quarter sessions, ad- 
journed sessions, and Central 
Criminal Court, 4,317. 10s. 
10d. Half of this is now 
paid out of the Consolidated 


£3,935 16 0 


2,158 18 6 
Total of local taxation pro- 

posed to be paid out of the 

general taxation of the coun- 

WY cevccdersccdcccaccescosorscere £10,608 17 | 


Calculation showing what relief the proposed 
payments would afford to the country, or on an 
acre of land in the county of Essex :— 

Ist. County rate raises 4,569/. 0s. 1}d., a 2hd. 
rate would therefore raise 10,422/. 10s., (very 
nearly the same as the sum above. ) 

Or take it another way. The number of aeres 
in the county are computed at 980,480 ; but by 
the admeasurement of parishes it is more, about 
1,000,000 

1,000,000 hence is 4,166J, 13s. 4d. ; 2}d. anacre 
would produce 10,4167. 13s. 4d., as nearly as pos- 
sible as the sum above. So the compensation 
proposed is about 24d. per acre, and on a farm of 
100 acres would amount to lJ. 0s, 10d. 

N.B. It ought to be borne in mind that this 
is not all relief, it is only a shifting of taxation. 
The amount of this compensation reached 

23d, per acre! A great deal had been 
said by the friends of the Government out 
of doors upon the subject of what reduction 
or changes would take place with the re- 
duction in corn. He did not notice the 
worthy Alderman who represented the bo- 
rough of Stoke-on-Trent, in his place ; but 
he held in his hand a pr inted paper, & 

“free and easy letter,”’ which he would 

read to the House. It was addressed to 

John Ridgway, Esq., and was signed, 

““W. T. Copeland,”” This document com- 

mences— 

“TI have ever been a free trader, but I am op 
posed to a repeal of the Corn Laws unless accom- 
panied with such a relaxation of our fiscal regula- 
tions that we may enjoy free trade in all things. 
This opens the door to a wide discussion. The 
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limits of a letter will not permit me to state a 
great deal, But, for example, abolish the Corn 
Laws; in so doing, put the poor, county, police, 
and highway rates on the Consolidated Fund ; the 
whole nation to bear the expense. Do away with 
tne law of settlement, which would save all the law 
expenses, little short of a million sterling, ex- 
pended in contesting the settlement of the unfor- 
tunate pauper, who, haying laboured hard in a 
manufacturing district, and having been located 
for years, in his old age is sent to his parish, not 
knowing a soul, but to die in the parish work- 
house. Reduce the import duties upon our own 
uliar manufactures of earthenware, and upon 
printed cottons, silks, &e. Levy only an import 
duty, for statistical purposes, on the foregoing and 
following articles, tea, sugar, &c., and impose a 
Property Tax and a modified Income Tax; and, 
this done, I have little doubt but faith can be 
kept with the public creditor, and that the entire 
classes of the people, whether agriculturists or 
manufacturer, landed proprietor or operative, will 
be benefited ; but a partial free trade must be con- 
ducive to ill, at least in my judgment, My remarks 
are crude, but I feel confident, ere long, there are 
parties who will put them into a proper shape, and 
adopt something very like them.” 
Now it a gh from that, that though 
110 and if 4 Members of that House ad- 
hered to the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government, yet it was clear 
that some of the friends of the Government 
had wider notions of taxation to be repealed 
than others. Who had heard of these re- 
But 


ductions except through this letter ? 
another ery existed, to which he would 
briefly allude. Many persons had no doubt 
read a pamphlet written by Messrs. Morton 


and Trimmer. Of its merits he would say 
nothing ; because, founded on false data, 
he should not use its arguments. But to 
show the opinion of free traders them- 
selves upon the change necessary to be 
made if protection were removed, the pam- 
phlet was of value, and he would read a 
portion. Messrs. Morton and Trimmer, at 
page 61, say— 

“With the total repeal of all duties upon corn 
Which the agriculturists have a right to expect,”— 
they then say—‘ Let the agriculturists (rather) 
agitate for a total repeal of all duties on malt and 
hops, whether for revenue or protection, and the 
reduction of the duties on tobacco and sugar to 
one-half of their present amount; and there ean be 
little doubt, with the aid of the great mass of con- 
sumers ofall classes, they will succeed. It cannot be 
for a moment doubted that the removal of all 
protection duties, whether colonial or manufac- 
turing, will accompany the discontinuance of pro- 
tection to agriculture. This the agriculturists 
have a right to expect.” 

He had not quoted one word from Hansard, 
upon the recorded sentiments of Members 
of the Government upon this question of 
a repeal of the Corn Laws. If hon. Mem- 
bers had turned their backs on old and ap- 
parently long cherished opinions, he could 
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not help that. He would not, however, 
quote their speeches against them. But 
in the absence of quoting these matters he 
had fallen upon the words of one who so 
well expressed the opinions he held, that 
he should take the liberty of reading them 
to the House. The passage he should read 
was published in Hunt’s Magazine, an 
American publication. The article was 
written after the last hostile tariff in 1833. 
It was as follows ;— 

“We are in favour of the protective system, 
because we believe it is calculated to promote the 
interest of our country, and our whole country. 
We believe that there is no one question of na- 
tional policy in which the people have so deep an 
interest as the one we have been considering. 
We are in favour of it, because it will promote the 
interest of the manufacturers, and save from ruin 
the 300,000,000 dollars of capital invested in that 
useful department of human industry. We are in 
favour of it, because we believe that it is protective 
of the commercial interests. We are in favour of 
it, because we regard it as essential to agriculture, 
that great and paramount interest, which is the 
foundation of every other. But above all, we are 
in favour of the protective system, because it pro- 
motes the interest of the labourers of the country. 
This, after all, is the interest which requires the 
most protection, The rich man can rely upon his 
money for his support. If the times are hard, his 
money becomes more valuable, as it will command 
a better interest, and furnish him more of the 
comforts and luxuries of life. But to the poor 
man, the labourer, who has no capital but his abi- 
lity to toil—to such a one a prostration of business 
is absolute ruin. Now, as the protective policy is 
calculated to revive business, and give the la- 
bourer the due reward of his toil, we regard it 
as the poor man’s system—as his rightful in- 
heritance.” 

Such were the sentiments of an American; 
and he (Mr. Miles) believed this to be the 
best and truest mode of placing the system 
to which the pamphlet made reference upon 
record. Protection was indeed a system 
adapted to benefit the labourer; and let 
those who opposed the present measure 
never forget this. It was for the lower 
classes—it was for those who had only in- 
dustry on their side—who had not capital 
to support them—it was for the labourers 
of England, that they took up their strong 
ground, and declared that they would throw 
what opposition they could in the way of 
the Bill. He had now done; and, thanking 
the House for the attention with which 
they had on all occasions listened to him, 
he did think that they had held up a good 
moral lesson to those who might succeed 
them, because, when deserted by their 
leaders, they had not flinched from the 
principles which they had previously main- 
tained. They had shown no self-interest 
in their advocacy of this cause: they were 
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equally ready to protect the industry of 
the manufacturing labourer and that of the 
agricultural labourer, whose cause was now 
in their hands. Though calumniated, they 
were still undaunted; though they might 
perhaps be defeated in that House, they 
were still unshaken amidst the wreck of 
principle and party. It had been said that 
they had delayed this measure ; but he 
thought that was no heavy charge, when 
so great change was under consideration ; 
when they were deserting the policy which 
had been acted upon for years, and were 
going into new and theoretical principles ; 
more especially as that measure was 
brought forward by one whose talents all 
admired, but who wanted that political 
firmness and constancy which were the at- 
tributes of every great statesman. He 
knew that he might be told that in this 
fleeting world it was difficult to carry out 
those higher principles; but what were the 
great difficulties which had caused the right 
hon. Baronet to turn his back upon his 
former friends and supporters? Ireland 


would no longer be thrown in their teeth— 
for the present distresses of that country 
they were willing to yield a present remedy; 
but, recollecting the time when sitting with 


the 150 men who backed the right hon. 
Baronet in 1844, and hearing him advocate 
principles which he then silently admired, 
and was determined to maintain, he now 
felt the difference of their deserted posi- 
tion, when the whole argument was thrown 
upon those who before silently supported it. 
But it showed also that there was a moral 
force in Englishmen, which spurned to be 
led into a course of political tergiversation. 
Whatever might be the result of- their 
struggle in that House, he thanked God 
that there was another ordeal through 
which this measure must pass—a tribunal, 
he believed, unawed by popular feeling, and 
unswayed, as yet, by the principles of po- 
litieal eeonomy—which would thoroughly 
sift the policy on which this measure was 
founded ; and that other assembly would 
pause, he thought, before it sanctioned the 
measure, and at any rate would interfere 
between the people and that Minister who 
now held office at the will of his former 
opponents, 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM: The House, 
Sir, is evidently weary of this protracted 
debate ; so also I believe is the public, 
and an opportunity of finally—as far as we 
are concerned—deciding this most impor- 
tant question, which now for nearly three 
months has been pending here under dis- 
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cussion is generally and anxiously de. 
sired; and having already on several 
previous occasions addressed you on this 
subject, I am most unwilling needlessly to 
trespass upon your time and attention, 
But still more unwilling should I be to 
appear wanting in respect to the noble 
Lord and the hon. Members who, in the 
course of the present evening, have ad. 
dressed you on the Motion now before the 
House, and I fear this might be the case did 
I leave unnoticed many of the statements 
which they made in speeches of remarkable 
ability. Sir, my hon. Friend who has just 
sat down—the hon. Member for Somerset 
—has declared that firmness and consis- 
tency are great qualities on the part of a 
Minister; and though he has studiously 
avoided the use of those strong terms of 
vituperation in which other hon. Members 
have not hesitated to indulge, he neverthe- 
less took occasion to censure Her Majesty's 
Ministers for their tergiversation, as he 
styles it, upon this most important subjeet. 
Now, I will give my hon. Friend the 
benefit of the admission, that in discus- 
sions which took place formerly in this 
House, there was no one who more 
warmly advocated the measures for which 
he contends than did I myself. I will also 
say, that Iam quite as deeply sensible as 
he can be of the value and advantages of 
the qualities to which he has alluded; but 
being charged with responsibility as a 
servant of the Crown, at a time of publie 
difficulty, and, as I verily believe, of publie 
danger, I was not reluctant to profit by an 
enlarged experience ; nor did I hesitate to 
give effect to the opinion which I delibe- 
rately and maturely formed, upon the great 
question which now awaits our decision. 
The hon. Member for Somerset has ex- 
pressed his belief that the measure which 
has been introduced by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, whatever may be its issue in 
this House, will not pass into law, on ac- 
count of the opposition it is likely to en- 
counter in another place. Sir, I will not 
venture to indulge in any predictions or 
in any prophecies as to what may occur 
elsewhere; but I may be permitted to ex- 
press my individual views, and to state that 
my anticipations are very different indeed 
from those of the hon. Gentleman. It is 
my conviction, as the result of the discus- 
sions which have taken place in Parliament 
and out of Parliament, that this question 
is now virtually settled; and I have a very 
strong opinion that the measure under con- 
sideration will in a very short time become 
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the law of the land. Indulging in this 
anticipation, and having,as deeply at heart 
as any man can possibly have the welfare 
of the agricultural classes and of the landed 
interests, I find it impossible to concur with 
the noble Lord the Member for Lynn in 
the opinion that either the farmer or the 
landlord will derive the smallest benefit 
from protracted discussions on this im- 
portant question; and if I were called on to 
say whom the delay which has taken place 
has most injuriously affected, I should de- 
clare that none have suffered by it so much 
as the farmers and the agricultural classes 
generally. Remember, there is at the 
present moment in bond in this country 
an accumulated stock of foreign wheat 
amounting to fifteen hundred thousand 
quarters. That accumulation has been 
gradual and progressive. My belief is, 
that when we assembled in January, the 
quantity which was then accumulated might 
have been brought into the market with 
signal advantage to the consumer, and 
without the least detriment to the home 
growers. Four months have since elapsed. 
The accumulation has, of course, become 
very much greater in that period. The 
quantity now on hand is very large indeed. 
It should be borne in mind too that we 
have already arrived at that period of the 
year when a new harvest, though not im- 
mediately at hand, cannot be said to be 
yery distant: now, if my anticipation should 
prove correct, and, notwithstanding all this 
protracted opposition, the present measure 
should become law, the inevitable effect of 
your long delay will be a large and—as in 
time past under the operation of. a law 
which I condemn, and the worst feature in 
which was the probability it created of 
such a contingency—a sudden influx on 
the market of an aceumulation long in- 
creasing. That influx will be sudden and 
large; and though I do not apprehend that 
on the present occasion the operation of 
that influx will be so injurious to the pro- 
ducer as on former occasions, yet the 
danger of an influx, and the uneasiness 
arising from the fear of a possible, though 
perhaps not a probable, evil, must be all set 
down as the inevitable consequence of this 
protracted debate. Before I proceed to 
touch on other topics having reference to 
this question, I should wish to notice a 
few of the points adverted to by the hon. 
Member for Somerset. That hon. Gentle- 
man declared that the present Corn Law 
was valuable, and of great advantage as a 
financial measure. I differ from him en- 
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tirely, and have ever done so. I admit 
that I may be fairly charged with incon- 
sistency upon this question of the Corn 
Laws, in its general bearing; but with refer- 
ence to my opinion of its operation in a 
purely financial point of view, I have not 
changed in the least. I have invariably 
announced it as my opinion that, regarded 
as a fiscal measure, the existing Corn Law 
is not defensible; and I am of the same 
opinion still, The hon. Member alleges 
that the producers are satisfied with the 
existing Corn Law. He has given us, 
however, no evidence in confirmation of 
this assertion. I do not think that the 
farmers have any reason to be particularly 
well satisfied with the working of the sys- 
tem ; but even though the fact were other- 
wise, it should be remembered that this is 
not a measure for the benefit of the pro- 
ducer. I mean it is not a measure for the 
producer alone. The great body of con- 
sumers—the millions—are deeply interested 
in this matter; and surely it is evident that 
their welfare ought to be the primary con- 
sideration. The hon. Member for Somerset 
takes credit to himself and his party for hay- 
ing, under present circumstances of great 
difficulty, maintained their old opinions with 
great stedfastness and manly purpose. Sir, 
I admit that on the present occasion they 
have fought their fight manfully: but I must 
be excused if I hesitate to accord them all 
the praise the hon. Member would claim 
for them. I remember what occurred in 
this House upon this question during the 
last three or four Sessions. The strain 
against this measure was very strong ; but 
until the present Session the cause which 
they now advocate with such unexampled 
zealousness, though it had the benefit of 
their votes, had not, unless in very rare 
cases indeed, the advantage of their elo- 
quence. I will be perfectly frank with the 
hon. Member. It has been my fortune to 
argue this question for many years. Yes, 
and I may boast that I fearlessly at all 
times declared my sentiments and de- 
tailed the results of my experience; but 
I can with truth aver that, owing to the 
force of public opinion, I have seen, from 
time to time, arguments which were urged 
successfully in favour of protection, some 
years ago, gradually abandoned one by 
one as no longer tenable—yes, and sur- 
rendered by the very Members who were 
most zealous in using them. When a de- 
bate in former times occurred on this ques- 
tion, arguments used to be urged with 
reference to landed proprietors exclu- 
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sively, and their interests in relation to 
their private fortunes and their political 
position, which are now by universal assent 
abandoned — arguments which no hon. 
Gentleman would venture to urge upon 
this House now; nay, more, which I do 
verily believe not even the most enthusiastic 
amongst the protectionist party, knowing 
that the public observation is centred upon 
them, would venture to propound even at 
the meetings in Old Bond-street. Sir, I 
am glad that the issue of this question is 
now narrowed to a point. It cannot be 
put more clearly, or more explicitly, than 
it was put on Friday evening last, by the 
hon. Member for Shrewsbury. He said 
with great truth, that the question which 
awaits our decision is in reality this, whe- 
ther the contemplated measure is for the 
interest of the multitude—for the advan- 
tage of the people at large. The hon. 
Memberfor Shrewsbury used these words: — 
“If the measures of the Government have not 
a tendency to occasion a great displacement of 
labour, a displacement of that kind of labour 
which is of the most permanent character—if they 
have not by that displacement a tendency to occa- 
sion great social suffering, and ultimately great 
political disaster, then, I say, they are good mea- 
sures; and I for one am not prepared to oppose 
them.” 
Nothing can be more just or true than 
this statement of his case. The question 
is, indeed, narrowed to this point. What 
we are to consider, therefore, is not 
whether the interests of the landlords 
are maintained by this protection—the 
question for deliberation, and which awaits 
our decision, is this—are laws restricting 
the importation of corn into this country 
conducive to the happiness, comfort, and 
welfare of the tillers of the soil—of the 
multitude? That is the whole question— 
that is the issue we are to decide on. The 
hon. Member for Somerset commented on 
a pamphlet of Messrs. Morton and Trim- 
mer, and made this remark, that the data 
on which their statements are made not 
being admitted, the arguments resting on 
these data were utterly worthless. Now, 
I beg leave to take advantage of this doc- 
trine in common with the hon. Member. 
He has gone through a great variety of 
details concerning farms in Nottingham 
and Lincolnshire, with a view to justify 
the inferences he is anxious to draw from 
data ; but I deny his data altogether. He 
assumes that under the present protective 
system a steady price of 52s. for corn may 
be reckoned on ; but he forgets that under a 
more restrictive system than the present, it 
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fell in one year to 39s. Again, he assumes 
that with free trade 40s. will be the price, 
On what grounds he ventures to make this 
assumption, I am sure I am at a loss to 
conjecture ; but, in the absence of all good 
grounds for his assumption, I must be 
allowed to apply to his own inferences the 
doctrines which he applied to those of 
Messrs. Morton and Trimmer; and not 
admitting his data, I repudiate his ar. 
guments. The hon. Member indulged in 
prophecy as to the fate of the Bill, and de. 
nounced it on arguments which cannot be 
admitted. But his predictions, and the 
result of his reasonings, were not half so 
fanciful as some of the information which 
he has recently collected and detailed to 
the House. He says that in Russia there 
is every year an accumulation of corn over 
and above the wants of the people, and 
available for the purposes of exportation, 
of 28,000,000 of quarters. Can a more 
forcible argument be urged in favour of 
this measure, that year by year there is 
produced in Russia, over and above the 
consumption—my hon. Friend was most 
specific—he said not only beyond consump- 
tion, but beyond what was required for 
seed and consumption, nearly 28,000,000 
of quarters available for exportation? 
That was sufficiently alarming for my hon. 
Friend; but what was his deseription of 
the quantity of land in America? He says 
that he has read somewhere an account 
from Virginia where some land was culti- 
vated, year after year, for wheat, without 
manure, and continued to grow wheat annu- 
ally for a century. Land, he said, was there 
cultivated for a century, year after year, for 
wheat without manure. If those statements 
be true, if Russia have 28,000,000 quarters 
of grain ready at all times for exportation, 
and if in America they grow wheat for 4 
century without manure, every attempt to 
protect this country by Corn Laws must 
be worse than useless. No duties that 
can be imposed would be sufficient to pro- 
tect our farmers, unless we were to cut off 
all communication with those countries. 
Then, Sir, the hon. Member referred to 
the question of tithe; and he stated that 
my hon. Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, in his absence, had pre- 
viously touched upon this particular sub- 
ject. It is true my hon. Friend did; and, 
as I had the honour of following my hon. 
Friend, I endeavoured to reply to him. 
I gave on that point an answer that 
certainly, to my judgment, is conclusive; 
and I really am unwilling again to repeat 
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my arguments, though they are short, to 
the House. So far from thinking that the 
present change in the law will be injurious 
to the titheowner, my opinion is, that if 
there be avy injustice done by it, the party 
to whom it will be injurious is the tithe- 

er. The number of quarters of grain 
payable for tithes was fixed at the time 
of the commutation, and therefore the 
apprehension entertained by my hon. 
Friend and the hon. Members around 
him, that the tithe owner will be injured 
by the land being thrown out of cultiva- 
tion, is unfounded; for the titheowner, by 
the Commutation Act, is guarded against 
that risk. He is only exposed to danger 
from the variation in the price. Before 
the Commutation Act, when the tithe- 
owner had his right to draw the tithe in 
kind, he was then liable to be affected by 
any variation in the quantity; but now, 
except there is a variation in the price, 
his position is permanently secured. He is 
necessarily bound to submit to any alter- 
ation arising from a variation in the price; 
and so he was formerly, when he drew his 
tithe in kind; but by this antecedent law 
he is secured from any alteration arising 
from a diminution of the quantity, which 


is the great risk to be incurred. So far, 
therefore, as relates to the titheowner, it 
will do him no injustice whatever: it ap- 
pears to be perfectly clear that he is 
not exposed by our proposition to the 
slightest risk. Now, with regard to the 


Colonies. With reference to what my 
hon. Friend has stated with respect to 
Canada, I think that my hon. Friend was 
an opponent of the proposition of the Go- 
vernment, which placed Canada on the 
same footing as an integral part of the 
United Kingdom in respect to importation. 
If I mistake not also, when my hon. Friend 
the Member for Gateshead (Mr. Hutt) 
brought forward his Motion last year, that 
the Colonies generally should be admitted 
to equal importation with this country, my 
hon. Friend was found among the oppo- 
nents of that measure ; and I must frankly 
say, that looking back to the past with re- 
ference to all the discussions that took 
place with respect to the Corn Laws, if I 
Were to mention the discussion in which the 
necessity for their abolition was sustained by 
argument more signally triumphant than an- 
other, I should refer to that very occasion 
when my hon. Friend resisted the proposi- 
tion of the hon. Member for Gateshead. 
Although I voted with my hon. Friend, his 
arguments did not appear to me to predo- 
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minate. There is another topic to which 
my hon. Friend has referred—he has 
alluded to the insignificant sum that was 
offered as compensation to the landed in- 
terest on the part of the Government. 
Now, Sir, I absolutely disclaim, on the 
part of the Government, that the term 
‘* compensation” was ever used. I say, 
if it be necessary for the public good that 
this measure shall be carried, it is un- 
worthy—it would be disgraceful, on the 
part of the Government to propose—it 
would be still more disgraceful on the 
part of the landowners to accept—com- 
pensation for an act of justice due to 
the entire people. All that ever was said 
was this—that, incident to the passing 
of this measure, other measures would 
be proposed by Government, which in 
their judgment would be conducive to the 
agricultural interest, and consistent with 
his public good, and which at the same 
time would alleviate the pressure of 
the burdens on land. I would now beg 
leave very shortly to advert to another 
portion of this extensive subject, I al- 
lude to what has been said by various 
Members with reference to what they call 
the case of Ireland. The noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn, on a former evening, 
stated that Her Majesty’s Government had 
acted with bad faith—that they gave no 
information that sustained their own asser- 
tions and views—and that they kept back 
other official information of an opposite cha- 
racter ; and the noble Lord stated that the 
Commander of the Forces in Ireland had 
given information on the subject at vari- 
ance with the information we produced. 
He stated that the Poor Law Commission- 
ers had also given information different from 
that which we produced; and I think he 
said also the prison inspectors—I have made 
every inquiry in the proper quarter. With 
respect to the information alleged to have 
come from the Commander of the Forces, 
I have seen no information from him of 
the character described by the noble Lord. 
I applied in the proper quarter at the 
Horse Guards, if any such information was 
received from Sir Edward Blakeney, and I 
am in a condition to give the most positive 
contradiction to that assertion of the noble 
Lord. Now, with respect to the Poor Law 
Commissioners. In the month of Novem- 
ber I thought it right to advise Her Ma- 
jesty to appoint a Poor Law Commissioner 
—a superior officer specially delegated to 
preside over the administration of the Poor 


Law in Ireland. That appointment took 
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place in the month of November; and since 
the month of November I have been in 
constant communication wlth that superior 
officer. He is a member of the Scarcity 
Commission, from which weekly returns 
are made to the Lord Lieutenant. He 
signs each of those weekly returns, and I 
have laid on the Table of this House four 
of his Reports. These reports bring the 
information up to the latest period, with 
the exception of two reports since re- 
ceived, which I am ready to produce, and 
they sustain in the strongest manner the 
assertions made by Her Majesty’s Ministers 
with reference to the danger and extent of 
the scarcity in Ireland. It is possible that 
the noble Lord may have referred to Mr. 
Gulson’s mission to Ireland. Now, Mr. 
Gulson was never delegated to make an 
inquiry on this subject. He left Ireland in 
the month of November—he visited various 
workhouses in different parts of Ireland in 
the months of October and September—he 
made no visit later than about the begin- 
ning of November, and at that time the 
Commission for inquiring into the disease 
in the potatoes was not complete. He was 
ordered to investigate another matter. Any 
information he received on the subject of 
the potato disease was not official informa- 
tion ; he never has officially communicated 
on the subject ; and he himself left Ireland 
in November, having visited those work- 
houses in the months of September and 
October. With regard to the prison in- 
spectors, I never received any communica- 
tion with reference to any inquiry they 
have made; and I am quite ignorant of the 
information to which the noble Lord re- 
ferred. I have caused inquiries to be made 
on the subject, and when I receive an an- 
swer to those inquiries, I shall not fail to 
mention it to the noble Lord and to the 
House. The noble Lord has said that we 
represented to the House that the scarcity 
was universal in Ireland. Now I appeal 
to the House, and I ask them if that be a 
correct statement of the information we 
have given them? I never said that the 
distress in Ireland was universal; I said it 
was wide-spread. I said it is scattered 
throughout various localities, in almost 
every county in Ireland, and that the diffi- 
culty of dealing with it mainly arises from 
its being so scattered through an infinite 
number of small districts, and from the 
intensity of the distress where it pre- 
vails. To that statement, Sir, I adhere 
in the most decided manner. I know 
not whether the hon. Member for Armagh 
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(Col. Verner) is in his place. I haye 
here a letter signed by the hon. Mem. 
ber himself, dated not very long ago, in 
which he depicts the distress in his imme- 
diate neighbourhood in the most glowing 
terms. It is an application to Govern. 
ment for pecuniary assistance, to which he 
has signed his name. It is a letter which 
certainly does describe the distress in Ire. 
land as of a character deserving the inter. 
vention of Government and the aid of Par. 
liament in the shape of a pecuniary grant, 
This letter is addressed to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and states that the un- 
dersigned, being deeply sensible of the ca- 
lamity with which Ireland is threatened, by 
the failure of the potato crop, and consider- 
ing that in such an emergency it is the 
duty of every man to do his utmost to avert 
the frightful evils that might be expected, 
recommended the outlay of a sum of money 
in draining Lough Neagh; and the last pa- 
ragraph is in these terms :— 

“ That a grant of 38,0007. by the Government 
would be met by 118,000/., raised by the proprie- 
tors of the neighbourhood, and others, and that 
the result would be a mighty improvement to the 
north of Ireland, and to the health of the district; 
and that it would afford an opportunity”—let the 
House mark this—* of employing the labouring 
population, whose condition it would be frightful 
to contemplate unless industrial measures of this 
kind were applied.” 

This memorial bears the signatures of the 
Lord Primate, Dr. Crolly, Lord Charle- 
ville, Lord Acheson, and, among other 
names, that of William Verner, M.P. But, 
Sir, although the Irish case is a case of 
decided pressure, the extent of which, from 
day to day, is more apparent, and forces 
itself more and more painfully upon our 
attention, yet I am bound to say that I 
have never rested my support of this mea- 
sure upon the Irish case. I have stated 
that which I am ready to repeat, that the 
urgency of that case did precipitate the 
necessity for the reconsideration of the law 
that regulates the importation of grain; 
but I frankly avow that from the moment 
that reconsideration became necessary, 
views of general policy — views bearing 
on the general condition of the people 
of this country, did convince me that 
the repeal of the existing restrictions 
had become indispensably necessary. 

wish not unnecessarily to trespass upon 
your attention by repeating the arguments 
that have brought me to that conclu- 
sion, But I wish to refer to something 
which was said, I think, by the hon. 
Member for Shrewsbury on a former even- 
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ing, with reference to the injurious effects 
which he anticipated from the export of 
the precious metals, consequent upon a 
constant and large importation from abroad. 
Now, Sir, amongst the reasons that lead 
us to think this change of our policy neces- 
sary, is a view the converse of that taken 
by the hon. Member for Shrewsbury. I 
agree with him that, considering the pre- 
sent state of our monetary system, a large 
exportation of the precious metals is in- 
consistent with the well-being of trade and 
the interests of the community; but my 
own belief is that if our ports be open for 
the steady and uniform importation of 
grain from abroad, so far from those ex- 
ports of the precious metals taking place, 
except in seasons of unexampled or rare 
searcity, so far from its taking place in 
ordinary years, as under the existing 
law, it will be prevented by the measure 
we now propose. The corn taken by this 
country will, when the trade has become 
an established trade, be mainly paid for by 
barter; andthe result, I think, will be that 
trade will be extended, and that the injury 
which the export of the precious metals, to 
meet distress suddenly arising from failure 
ofthe home production, causes, will be pre- 
vented. I shall now, with the permission 


of the House, state shortly my opinion as 
to the effects to be apprehended on our fo- 
reign trade from this measure. But I can- 
not separate the question of the home 


trade from the foreign trade. My opinion 
is, that the foreign trade and the home 
trade, in a series of years, will be found to 
be indissolubly connected. Now the fo- 
reign trade can only be maintained by our 
haying the power of consuming the articles 
taken in exchange for our exports; but a 
high price of provisions disables the con- 
sumer from taking those articles. He cannot 
go into the home market, consequently the 
home market is paralysed; and what is the 
result of that? A stimulus is given for the 
forced exportation of goods for the foreign 
market; the foreign market in conse- 
quence becomes glutted, the exporter is 
injured, and the result is, again, diminish- 
ed power of consumption at home; and 
thus it is proved, both by reason and 
by experience, that the foreign trade can- 
not be injured without the home trade 
suffering also. Then as to procuring wheat 
in the foreign market, I conceive wheat is 
more universally consumed in this country 
than in any other country in the world; 
and whatever the price or scarcity is, it is 
found thatthe quantity. consumed. varies 
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less with the price than that of any other 
article that is consumed in this country. 
All those who are in easy circumstances, 
whatever is the price, always consume the 
same quantity of wheat; and the labouring 
poor are so much attached to wheat, that 
they will forego almost all other articles 
approaching to articles of first necessity, 
rather than go without wheaten bread. If 
the quantity of the article purchased be 
the same after the price is raised, the 
surplus of money which would be avail- 
able for the purchase of other articles is 
exhausted in exactly the same ratio as the 
price has increased. Suppose when wheat 
is raised wages remain the same, while the 
consumption of the wheat is not varied : 
the surplus that would remain for the pur- 
chase of other articles is affected exactly 
in the ratio of the rise in the price of 
wheat. A labourer purchases wheaten 
bread when it is dear nearly to the amount of 
his entire wages, and he is then prevented 
from consuming any other article. The ef- 
fect on the home market is instantaneous: 
that affects our foreign trade, by stimu- 
lating export of goods, and the disarrange- 
ment of our whole system of commerce 
is the effect of this increase in the 
price of corn. This brings me to the point 
which, after all, is the point of primary 
importance, namely, what is the effect of 
the present state of the law on the condi- 
tion and happiness of the nation. Now, 
Sir, it is said, that although the manufac- 
turing labourer may gain by a prosperous 
trade and a low price of provisions, that 
this is not equally applicable to the agri- 
cultural labourer. And this is the pith of 
the whole argument. I admit the great 
number of the agricultural labourers—I 
admit the importance—I will not say the 
paramount, but I will say the great im- 
portance—of this class of society; and if 
you can show, as heretofore 1 thought 
you could show, that this portion of the 
community would be injured by an altera- 
tion of the Corn Laws, then the argument 
against a change would be strong, if not 
conclusive. But having given the matter 
mature consideration—it is true the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn says I am 
lapsing into a sexagenerian imbecility— 
but having given the matter my best con- 
sideration, I am bound to state it is not 
true that the agricultural labourer’s condi- 
tion, with reference to the high price of 
provisions, is different from that of the 
manufacturing labourer; their interest is 
identical, and both the manufacturing la- 
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bourer and agricultural labourer suffer se- 
verely from the high price of provisions. 
I do not know if my hon. relative the 
Member for Shaftesbury is in the House. I 
know the condition of the Dorsetshire labour- 
ers has received his attention; his kind and 
warm heart has been touched by their posi- 
tion; and, knowing this, I am surprised at 
the conclusion at which he has arrived with 
respect to the Bill. What does he state ? 
He says that under no circumstances do 
the labourers of Dorsetshire receive more 
than 7s. or 7s. 6d. a week; and I under- 
stood the hon. Member for Dorsetshire, 
who followed the hon. Member for Shaftes- 
bury, to go further than the hon. Member 
for Shaftesbury, and to admit that there 
was a weekly deduction from the wages of 
one or two shillings for house-rent, making 
the net wages something between 5s. and 
5s. 6d. weekly. My hon. relative stated 
that in his opinion this rate of wages does 
not vary with the price of provisions, and 
if provisions rise in price, the wages do not 
also rise, so that their condition is hope- 
less. Now, Sir, I say it is anything but 
hopeless. Try this experiment—if you can- 
not raise the rate of wages, you can per- 
haps reduce the price of wheat. Other 
interests, I admit, may suffer—possibly 
the farmer may suffer—possibly the land- 
lord may suffer; but I defy you to demon- 
strate to me that the condition of the Dor- 
setshire labourer will be deteriorated by 
lowering the price of corn. I understood 
my hon. Friend to say that not only was 
this their condition at present, but that 
it had been so for a long period, and that 
for at least thirty years they had been 
in this condition. Now we are not debat- 
ing Magna Charta, or any great prin- 
ciple of the British Constitution, but we 
are discussing a law which happens to be 
about coincident with this deterioration im 
the condition of the Dorsetshire labourers, 
and which is about thirty years old. And 
when my hon. relative despairs of procuring 
any rise of wages in Dorsetshire, let him 
try the experiment of lowering the price 
of food, 1 was about to state that I think 
that it is quite clear that the effect which 
would be produced on the manufacturing 
workmen and the agricultural labourers by 
a fall in the price of food must be the 
same. The noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Granby) brought under the view 
of the House the situation of the agri- 
cultural labourers in the reign of Eliza- 
beth; but we must look at things as they 
now exist, and Parliament must deal with 
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them accordingly. This can no longer be 
regarded as only an agricultural country, | 
repeat it: if you attempt to legislate for 
England as purely an agricultural country 
you will fail; for this country—be it for 
weal or woe—is also a great manufac. 
turing country, and you must legislate 
now with regard to its manufacturing and 
commercial interests. Therefore you must 
look to the connexion of manufactures and 
commerce with agriculture and land, and 
see how their interests are blended. You 
cannot have great manufacturing or com- 
mercial prosperity without creating a great 
demand for labour in the neighbouring agri- 
cultural districts. At the present time, for 
instance, you have the Birkenhead docks in 
progress; you have railways, and other great 
public works carried on in different places; 
your manufacturers call for an increased 
supply of labour; a demand arises in the 
agricultural districts, and a great number 
of labourers are attracted from the most 
remote and rural parts of the country, 
to those great marts of industry. The ef- 
fect, then, in the rural districts is, that 
when manufactures are flourishing, wages 
rise in all parts, from an extra demand 
for labour. Now, what +s the condition 
of the labouring classes? Let us be sin- 
cere on this point. I appeal with confi- 
dence to the reason, and judgment, and 
candour of hon. Gentlemen below the gang- 
way, and if I establish the fact that even 
in the agricultural districts the rise of wages 
is coincident with cheapness of food, and 
if you wish to legislate for the welfare 
of the labouring classes, the case can be 
so easily established, and made so clear, 
that you cannot resist passing of this Bill. 
Wages do depend upon demand and sup- 
ply, and when a demand for labour operates 
among the agricultural classes, and raises 
wages, provisions being plentiful, they ob- 
tain the three greatest advantages which 
a working man can simultaneously enjoy 
—full employment, high wages, and a 
low price of provisions. Oscillation again 
comes; production has been unnaturally 
stimulated; with a diminished quantity of 
food the price is enhanced, the ports 
are closed, the home market is destroy- 
ed, the foreign trade is injured, the ex- 
portation of the precious metals caused 
by the sudden demand for corn operates 
upon prices, and wages fall. What is then 
the condition of the labouring man, whe- 
ther engaged in manufactures or agricul- 
ture? In the first instance, he enjoys three 
of the greatest boons that can be conferred 
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on him—full employment, high wages, and 
alow price of provisions. Now look to the 
reaction; there is deficient employment, 
low wages, and a high and artificial price 
of provisions. I do not wish unnecessarily 
to prolong this argument; but it has con- 
vinced my own mind, and I am satisfied 
that this effect of low prices and plenty of 
food in the manufacturing and the agricul- 
tural population is invariable, and certain 
to lead to their comfort and their hap- 
piness. The hon. Member for Shrews- 
bury put the whole ease on the effect which 
the repeal of these laws will have on the 
labouring classes. Now I am willing to take 
the issue on this. I have therefore thought 
it necessary to show, at length, that for 
the well-being of the labonring classes, no 
other course is likely to be so beneficial as to 
pass this Bill. No sophistry or ingenuity of 
argument will satisfy the people of this 
country that they ought to consent to the 
continuance of a state of things by which 
the price of food must be raised, and the 
wages of labour must be reduced. No ca- 
jolery will satisfy the people of this coun- 
try that this kind of legislation is caleulated 
to promote the general interests, however 
good the intentions and anxious the wishes 
for the well-being of the labourers of those 
who urge us to continue the protecting 
laws. Now, let me shortly glance at the 
next portion of the subject. Is it the in- 
terest of the working farmer that this law 
should be continued? In the Committee 
on Agriculture, over which you, Sir, pre- 
sided in 1836, many witnesses gave evi- 
dence on this point. I should be unwilling 
to detain the House at any length, by re- 
fering to much of the testimony then 
given; but I will merely call the attention 
of the House to the evidence of two tenant 
farmers as regards the influence of the 
corn laws on their interests, and they spoke 
clearly and distinctly on the subject. The 
witness to whose testimony I shall first 
call the attention of the House, is that of 
Mr. Ellis, a large tenant farmer in the 
neighbourhood of Leicester. The first 
question put was by my right hon. Friend 
now Paymaster of the Forees (Mr. B. 
Baring) fas 
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“ It is for the advantage of the farmer to raise 

Prices, is it not ?—I do not think so; I am not of 
that opinion. I do not think it is to the advan- 
tage of the farmer to have very high prices. 
“What do you consider most advantageous to 
the farmer 2—A steady price; that the farmer 
when he goes to take land should look to some 
steady price, and not look to adventitious circum- 
stances to keep him out of a difficulty. 
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“ Do you think the present scale (that was the 
law of 1828) has had the effect of creating greater 
fluctuations of price than there would have been 
under a more reduced scale ?—That is a question 
that I cannot answer, not having been in the corn 
trade ; but I am certain that the Corn Laws have 
raised delusive hopes in the farmers.” 


Then the hon. Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets (Sir W. Clay) asked— 


“ You are decidedly of opinion that steadiness 
of price is the cireumstance most important to the 
farmer ?—My opinion is not in accordance with 
that of most people with respect to the interest of 
landlord and tenant. Up to a certain point I hold 
that they go together ; that it is the interest of 
the tenant to keep the land in good condition, as 
it is of the landlord that he should do so; but his 
landlord’s interest is to have a high price to 
enable him to pay a high rent. I do not think it 
is the tenant’s interest to be clamorous about a 
high price ; it makes very little difference to me 
whether I pay a high or a low price ; and I think 
the country thrives better all round me, if the 
price is a moderate one; it is better for me not to 
have a high price, provided my expenses are in 
proportion. 

“The farmer is a capitalist, and it is of import- 
ance to him to be able to calculate the returns 
upon his capital @—Just so. 

“He would do that better, and feel more cer- 
tainty, if he were sure of a steady price of wheat ? 
—Yes, he would. 

“Suppose that the present system, or any sys- 
tem of Corn Laws, tends to produce fluctuations in 
the price of wheat, that must be ruinous in its 
consequences to the farmer ?—There is no doubt 
of it.” 


Then the witness was asked by the hon. 
Member for Somerset (Mr. Miles)— 

“ Do you think you could do without protection 

altogether ?—Not in the present state of things. 
I think we must come to that ultimately ; but we 
must go by easy steps.” 
These questions were put in 1836; and 
recollect that in 1842 the protection was 
reduced one half, and under the present 
measure there is to be a less duty, which 
is to endure for three years, and so we 
shall arrive, by easy steps, at what this 
tenant-farmer, in 1836, forewarned you 
was inevitable, and which he considered 
desirable. Again, he was asked— 

“But you think that the poorer class of farm- 
ers at present look at 60s. as the price at which 
wheat can be maintained ?—Yes, 

“Is it your opinion that, upon the average of 
years, prices can attain to that height ?—It is my 
opinion that they cannot, and that they will not 
attain 50s. with fine seasons, 

“And the consequence is, that the poorer 
farmers have fallacious hopes raised ?—Yes.” 
This was the testimony of an English 
farmer. I now come to that of a farmer 
of the Lothians, who I believe is not now 
living. I had the pleasure of his aequaint- 
ance; and I know that he was one of the 
most successful agriculturists in that dis- 
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trict, where so many improvements have 
been made in agriculture. I allude to Mr. 
Howden, who was asked by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the North Riding of Yorkshire 
(Mr. Cayley), whom I see opposite—‘* If 
you had been sold off in 1820, do you 
think you would have been better off than 
you are now ?”’ Now, observe the answer 
which Mr. Howden gives, after twenty 
years of protection. He replied— 

“T do not know that mine is a fair case to be 
taken as a general case, because [ started very 
poor in life, and I have had a hard struggle, and 
other circumstances that contributed to depress me. 
I am the only remaining farmer in the parish 
where I was brought up. Except myself, there is 
not a farmer, nor the son of a farmer, remaining 
within the parish but myself.” 


This was brought out still more clearly by 
the next question put by the hon. Member 
for the North Riding of Yorkshire :— 

“What is the reason of their having all gone 
away ?” Mr. Howden replied—* The money rents 
that were exacted of them ; they all conceived that 
they were to have 80s. a quarter, and their calcu- 
lations were made upon that: it soon appeared 
that that could not be realized, and they were not 
contented, and ruin has been the consequence. 

“ Then there has been a great change of tenant- 
ry in your neighbourhood ?—There has been. 

“ And that has been caused by the fall of prices ? 
—Yes, and the want of accommodation on the 
part of the proprietors, 

“The proprietors have not reduced their rent in 

proportion ?—They now have generally done so ; 
but they were loth in doing it when the circum- 
stances required, and therefore the tenaniry 
fell.” 
Thus it appears that it was calculated, on 
the part of both tenant and landlord, that 
the price of 80s. would be uniformly real- 
ized; and that by the first Corn Bill that 
price would be guaranteed to them. The 
landlords took tenants on this presumption; 
and they were disappointed in the result. 
The landlords thought, under the operation 
of that Bill they were justified in thinking, 
in communibus annis, this price would be 
realized. I know that the landlords in 
that part of the country are generous and 
highminded men. I have known them 
from my youth; and I am convinced they 
would not take an unfair advantage; but 
they postponed reducing their rents too 
long. Mr. Howden was next asked— 

“Tn your opinion, did the Corn Law that was 
made in 1815, deceive both the landlord and the 
tenant ?—It did. I believe that the calculation 
upon which they took at that time was almost uni- 
versally 41. a quarter. 

“The general impression was, that the Corn 
Laws then made would have the effect of keeping 
wheat at the price of 80s., and both landlord and 
tenant were deceived in that ?—Yes. 

“If the Corn Law had not the effect of keeping 
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up the price, something must have reduced the 
price ?—It did reduce ; but as to the cause, J 
shall not pretend to say. 

“The Corn Law, having promised a price of 80s,, 
failed to perform it ?—Yes.” 
Such is the state of the tenant-farmer, 
I have also shown you what is the effect 
of these laws on the labourers, and also 
what is the effect on the tenant in regard 
to his relations with his landlord, and that 
whatever amount of protection was pro- 
mised on any given price of produce gua- 
ranteed, the result has been failure and 
disappointment. This was the inevitable 
result in every instance. What Mr. How- 
den described as the case of the tenants in 
his district was that of 10,000 others; and 
this arose not from any want of generosity 
on the part of the landlord, but from the 
defect of the law; and I believe that it is as 
much for the interest of the tenants and 
the landlords, as for that of the consumer, 
that there should be steadiness in the price 
of corn, which would be obtained by the 
removal of restrictions. I will now takea 
short glance at the situation of the land- 
lords. But before I do so I must observe— 
and I hope that I may say it without of- 
fence—that it is too much for hon. Gentle- 
men below the gangway to assume that 
they only are the landlords of the country, 
and that they alone represent the landed 
interest. I confess that I know not where 
to find a very prosperous landed property 
in which great improvents have been made 
in the cultivation, and where the rental has 
been greatly increased, where the happy 
result may not be traced, either imme- 
diately or indirectly, to its connection with 
commerce and trade. This also I believe 
to be the opinion of a large body of the 
most influential Members of that class, 
Now let me try this question in connection 
with our manufacturing districts. I will 
take the county of Lancaster, the seat of 
the cotton manufactures. Who are the 
great landed proprietors in that great dis- 
trict? The Earl of Derby may be con- 
sidered as one of the greatest. What is 
the opinion of the Earl of Derby on this 
subject ? Is he hostile to the repeal of the 
Corn Laws? But I may be told that that no- 
bleman’s property is in immediate approxi- 
mation to the manufacturing districts ; I 
will therefore refer to the instance of the 
Earl of Burlington, whose property 18 
purely agricultural. The Earl of Derby 
and the Earl of Burlington are not bad 
instances, and they both are adverse to pro- 
tection. Again, I will take the ease of Lord 
Francis Egerton, whose property is connect 
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ed with commerce and agriculture; and the 
inevitable effect of experience has made him 
a strenuous advocate for a change in these 
laws. What is the case in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire? What is the opinion of one 
of the largest landed proprietors there— 
Earl Fitzwilliam? Is he opposed to a re- 
peal of the Corn Laws? Take Scotland : 
go to the chief seat of the cotton manu- 
factures there. The county most engaged 
in manufactures is that of Lanark. What 
is the opinion of the Duke of Hamilton, 
the chief landed proprietor there? You 
may treat this argument with contempt if 
you please; but it is impossible for you to 
say that you represent exclusively the agri- 
culture of this country. This is an assump- 
tion which the facts will not bear out. 
The hon. Member for Somersetshire men- 
tioned an extraordinary fact, that the ave- 
rage price of wheat in 1805 was 92s., and 
that it was now 50s., and that the produce 
of the country had at the same time in- 
creased to supply equal to the wants of 
a largely increased population. Now, it 
is a curious fact that, coincident with 
the commercial and manufacturing pros- 
perity of that period, the rent of the 
land has risen, and not the rent of 


the land only, but the fee-simple of the 
land has inereased in value, while, as 
thé hon. Member has shown, the _pro- 


duce of the soil itself has increased. If 
you pass this measure, no great fall of price 
may take place below that which we have 
known for the last three years; but I am 
satisfied that the great body of the people 
will obtain this inestimable advantage— 
that they will have an ample and perfect 
security against a sudden rise of price to 
any great height. Now I may take shame 
to myself, but I am bound to say that, 
although late, I have arrived at this con- 
clusion after a more careful consideration 
of this matter, combined with experience; 
and I say that the real truth of the whole 
argument, as it, appears to me, is sum- 
med up in a masterly manner by Lord 
Grenville, in 1815, and I believe that what 
he says is undeniable. I cannot persuade 
myself that the laws which regulate the 
importation of corn tend to produce plenty, 
cheapness, or steadiness of price. As far 
as they operate at all, my belief is, that 
When carefully examined in practice and 
tested by experience, they produce the very 
opposite effects. Lord Grenville lays down 
the general principle which is the converse 
of this, Lord Grenville said that mono- 
poly is the parent of dearness, scarcity, 
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and uncertainty. I believe that the propo- 
sition is true. I believe that it is impossible 
to cut off sources of supply, and increase 
abundance. You cannot cut off a supply 
from these markets where you can get an 
article at the cheapest rate, without en- 
hancing the price. To say that the people 
shall not obtain articles of first necessity 
unless they are the produce of their own 
soil, would be, in the words of Lord Gren- 
ville, to deprive them of the advantages 
to be derived from those great arrange- 
ments of Providence which could secure 
them against the failure of crops or varieties 
of seasons. I am, therefore, most anxious 
that this measure which we are now dis- 
cussing should pass unmutilated and entire; 
and | have a strong conviction that, if it 
becomes the law of the land, it will have 
the effect of protecting the labourer against 
the high price of articles of the first neces- 
sity for his subsistence, whilst it will give 
security to the farmer in his speculations 
and his profits; and, more than all, I be- 
lieve that this measure will be the only 
means of reconciling the prosperity of the 
landlords with the interests of the commu- 
nity at large. I believe that it will extend 
our commerce, that it will increase the 
prosperity of our manufactures, and place 
our foreign relations on the surest and 
most stable foundations of amity. It is 
my conscientious belief that it will be me- 
morable in our history. [Cheers.] Yes, 
memorable in our history, as securing the 
prosperity, the peace, the contentment, 
and the happiness of the great body of the 
people, without injury to the exclusive 
interests of any particular class. 

Mr. CAYLEY, in reply (to Sir James 
Graham) contended that when Lord Gren- 
ville said that monopoly was the parent of 
searcity, he did not apply the remark to 
the present Corn Laws. Lord Grenville’s 
observations applied to the Corn Bill of 
1815, which prohibited the importation of 
wheat until the price rose to 80s. the 
quarter. The present Corn Law was pro- 
tective, not prohibitory ; it protected the 
farmer, and thus protected the labourer, 
who was employed by the farmer; and 
protected the consumer by securing the 
cultivation of the land. With regard to 
the remark which the right hon. Baronet 
made respecting the hon. Members who 
sat below the gangway, he must say that 
he thought it ungenerous. These Gentle- 
men did not assume to themselves the ex- 
clusive representation of the landed in- 
terest ; on the contrary, it was given to 
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them from every quarter of the House ex- 
cept their own. The right hon. Baronet 
appeared to attach great importance to the 
authority of the large landed proprietors 
who had declared in favour of the Govern- 
ment measure; but it should be recollected 
that they formed precisely the class least 
likely to be seriously affected by the in- 
tended alteration in the Corn Laws. The 
small proprietors, the statesmen of Cum- 
berland, the yeomen of the dales of York- 
shire, the men of few acres, would be the 
greatest sufferers. Low prices for the 
produce of land would be ruinous to them; 
for, as the right hon. Baronet must well 
recollect, they did not pass unscathed 
through the terrible period of distress oc- 
casioned by the low prices shortly after the 
return of peace. The idea entertained at 
the present time by many hon. Gentlemen 
appeared to be, that only the most skilful 
farmers were to be allowed to cultivate the 
land. If, indeed, by a stroke of the legis- 
lative wand they could at once convert all 
the small farmers into men of large capital 
and the highest order of education, the 
land might doubtless on the whole be better 
cultivated. But where were they to find 
all these pattern farmers ? Not in England; 
for the majority of England were hard- 
working smock-frock farmers: many of 
them, or their immediate predecessors, had 
been labourers, who, by persevering indus- 
try, and the accumulation of small savings, 
had risen into the class of small farmers. 
The measure before the House would strike 
at the very existence of this class of men. 
And yet these men had the same taste for 
the occupation of land as the hon. Member 
for Stockport (Mr. Cobden) professed he 
would have, and that all manufacturers 
had, after they had made their fortunes in 
trade. Why were those men, the Mem- 
bers of this most valuable class, to be de- 
nied access to the object of their honour- 
able ambition, and the means only to be 
left to men like the hon. Member for Stock- 
port to gratfy their desires? Did the 
country owe no debt to the farmers of 
England, large and small—the latter form- 
ing the great majority ? Yes ; by the indi- 
rect acknowledgment even of the head of 
the Government himself. He had stated, 
that during the last forty years prices had 
rather fallen than risen. If this were true, 
then it was equally true that at no period 
of our previous history had the population 
increased so fast ; but notwithstanding this 
enormous increase of population, such had 
been the growing skill of the farmers of 
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this country, that their increased produce 
had more than kept pace with the increase 
of population. If this had been the effect 
of protective laws, what better evidence 
could we have of their advantage both to 
the producer and the consumer? What. 
madness, therefore, would it be to entirely 
alter a system that had led to such bene- 
ficial results! The right hon. Gentleman 
who spoke last, tells us of various great 
landowners who are in favour of the repeal 
of the Corn Laws. But the House should 
remember that in all changes of this kind, 
it is not the wealthiest who are doomed to 
suffer, but the poorer members of the com- 
munity—men who can just struggle on 
under present circumstances ; and _ the 
class living under these precarious cireum- 
stances, is a far larger one than the wealthy 
class. It is the man of small means who 
suffers the most under changes of this 
sort ; and yet this measure was introduced 
under a pretext that it was for the benefit 
of the poorer classes. And then, witha 
strange inconsistency, it was stated that 
corn was not to fallin price. The Govern- 
ment affirmed this. The Whig party also 
affirmed that corn would not materially fall, 
They, therefore, in their advocacy of free 
trade, could not pretend to be advocating 
the cause of the poor. If, however, the 
repeal of the Corn Laws should produee 
low prices, as he believed it would, he 
would, in the sequel, show that low prices 
had, by experience, been proved to be the 
reverse of beneficial to the working classes. 
Great pains had been taken by the econo- 
mists to separate the interests of producer 
and consumer; but, the fact was, that ex- 
cept fixed annuitants, whose interest was 
in low prices and low wages, and who 
might abstractedly be considered as ene- 
mies to production, all classes of the coun- 
try, although consumers, were also pro- 
ducers. The interest of all producers was 
to have a remunerating price for their pro- 
duce ; and this, under heavy burdens and 
taxation, they could not have under low 
prices. When they had fair prices, each 
formed good customers to the others; 
whereas, under low prices, no classes of 
producers getting profits, none could afford 
to buy from their neighbours : hence stag- 
nation of trade and distress. The Corn 
Law was not so important to the landlords 
as to the labourers of this country. If the 
advocates of this change placed confidence 
in the speculations of one author more than 
another, that author was Adam Smith, and 
he said that the interests of the landlord 
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and the labourer were inseparable from the 
interests of the community ; whereas the 
interests of the manufacturer and the mer- 
chant were not always so inseparable from 
those of the community. Instead, there- 
fore, of making manufactures the founda- 
tion of the commercial edifice, as the right 
hon. Gentleman appeared to do, he (Mr. 
Cayley) would, on the contrary, make agri- 
culture its foundation. Agriculture had 
always, heretofore, been considered the 
basis, and upon that foundation had arisen 
the superstructure of our present commer- 
cial greatness. The produce from the land 
was far greater than that from manufac- 
tures, while the cultivators of the land 
formed far the surest market for our manu- 
factures. He (Mr. Cayley) was glad the 
right hon. Baronet had referred to the 
Agricultural Committee of 1836. He had 
had the pleasure of sitting on that Com- 
mittee with him, and also on that of 1833. 
What were the chief complaints on those 
two Committees ? The havoc and destruc- 
tion to farming capital from a series of 
years of low prices. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had adduced the evidence of Mr. 
Ellis, one of the witnesses, as favourable 
to moderate prices. He was not in favour 
of high prices, but only of such prices as 
would remunerate the farmer sufficiently to 
keep the labourer in employment, and the 
land in cultivation. Eighty shillings might 
be required under the heavy taxation of 
the war. In 1825, we saw that 64s. a 
quarter gave prosperity to all classes— 
commercial as well as agricultural. Per- 
haps 50s., or a little above in average sea- 
sons, for an average quality of red wheat, 
might now be sufficient to maintain the 
land in cultivation. He was no enemy to 
fair competition ; but competition which, 
if moderate, might stimulate to energy and 
improvement, might, if immoderate, lead 
to utter ruin and despair. But who was 
Mr. Ellis, to whose evidence the right hon. 
Gentleman had referred? He could seareely 
be called a regular farmer. He (Mr. Cay- 
ley) remembered being surprised at his 
evidence being so unlike that of most who 
had come before them, and had been at the 
pains to ascertain who he was; and, as far 
as he remembered, his entire occupation 
was not that of a farmer, but he was con- 
nected with the trade of Leicester; his 
farm was just outside of the town, and was 
rather a large market-garden than a farm. 
Mr. Ellis, therefore, could not be consi- 
dered in the light of a regular farmer. 
[Sir James Granam: The hon. Member 
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has not referred to Mr. Howden’s evi- 
dence.| There were many points in the 
right hon. Baronet’s speech he should have 
wished to have replied to; but at that late 
hour of the night he feared to obtrude him- 
self too long on the indulgence of the 
House. With respect to Mr. Howden’s 
evidence, he perfectly well remembered 
his, and that of almost all the Seotch wit- 
nesses in 1836. But he thought that evi- 
dence was altogether on the side of good 
prices. He (Mr. Cayley) had found that 
most of the Scotch witnesses had been 
picked out to speak in opposition to the 
distress which had been almost universally 
in 1836 deposed to by the English wit- 
nesses. After the first two or three wit- 
nesses, therefore, he had asked them all 
this question: ‘‘ Taking any district to 
which you can speak from personal ob- 
servation, do you think the farmers in 
it are a richer or a poorer set of men 
thanthey were fifteen years ago?” The 
answer universally was, ‘“ They are a 
poorer set of men.” During this period 
low prices had been the rule—high prices 
the exception ; under the former there had 
been ruin—under the latter, comfort, and 
relief from the pressure of taxation. The 
right hon. Gentleman might say, if the 
Corn Laws did not save the farmer from 
low prices, where was their virtue? But 
no one knew better than the right hon. 
Gentleman the cause of those low prices ; 
and no one had more clearly and patheti- 
eally described them. It was the change 
in the value of money which caused the 
decline in prices ; and the variations from 
that decline—when better prices and pros- 
perity had prevailed, were attributable to 
nothing else than to tamperings with the 
currency. When money was plentiful, as 
in 1817-18; in 1824-25; in 1836-37 ; 
and in 1844-45— there was comfort 
and employment; when it was scarce, 
as in 1815-16; in 1820-22 ; from 1826 to 
35; and in 1840 and 1846—there was 
stagnation and distress. What the Corn 
Law did, when lowness of price existed— 
whether arising from scarcity of money, or 
from abundance of produee—was to pre- 
vent foreign importation from still farther 
depressing the price. Then the right hon. 
Baronet had said that the present measure 
would tend to steady prices. Now he re- 
collected that there was no other point in 
the two Committees of 1833 and 1836 
which the right hon. Gentleman had la- 
boured so earnestly to make out, as that 
the operation of the Corn Law had been in 
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this country, above all others, even where 
importation was free, to produce steady 
prices. He (Mr. Cayley) had thought so 
too, and he had seen no reason to change 
his opinion. All evidence went to show 
that this year there had been less scarcity 
and less variation of price in England, than 
in any other country of Europe. No doubt 
there had been a great variation of quality; 
but prices had varied less than could have 
been expected under the circumstances. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
this measure would produce high wages, 
full employment, and low prices; but ex- 
perience showed that full employment and 
high wages were not compatible with low 
prices. What had been the experience of 
this country on repeated occasions under a 
state of low prices? Take the period since 
the general peace. During the high prices 
of the war, great prosperity for the most 
part prevailed. The two years succeeding 
the war, 1815-16, were accompanied by a 
great fall of prices. Distress was univer- 
sal; riots and outbreaks in the manufac- 
turing districts were the consequence ; 
great losses in trade and farming, and a 
great disemployment of labour. In 1817-18 
and the first part of 1819, prices greatly 
rose ; this rise of prices was accompanied 
by great and general prosperity among all 
classes of the community. Towards the 
middle of 1819 prices began rapidly to fall; 
that fall in prices continued progressively 
till the end of 1822, when wheat was re- 
duced to a price of 40s. a quarter. What 
was the state of the country and of the 
working classes during these three or four 
years of low prices? Stagnation of trade, 
ruin in the agricultural districts, misery, 
starvation, and a revolutionary spirit evinced 
in the more populous districts. 1819, June 
14, alarge meeting was held of unemployed 
workmen, on Hunslet Moor, near Leeds, 
seeking for annual Parliaments and uni- 
versal suffrage. June 6, a meeting was 
held of the weavers, at Glasgow, for simi- 
lar objects. Aug. 16, was the Manchester 
Reform meeting. Nov. 30, Lords Sid- 
mouth and Castlereagh brought in the Six 
Acts for preventing seditious meetings. In 
1820 was the Cato-street conspiracy. Dec., 
1820, the Constitutional Association was 
formed to oppose disloyal principles. 1822, 
Lord Brougham said distress was universal 
except in the North Riding of Yorkshire. 
Now he was just old enough to remember 
this period, and could bear witness that the 
North Riding was no exception to the ge- 
neral rule of wretchedness which then pre- 
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vailed. Did the great and overwhelming 
distress then existing under a state of low 
prices, look like low prices being favour- 
able to the productive interests and the 
working classes of this country? and yet 
recollect that it was low prices with which, 
by their measures, they were again threat- 
ening the country. In 1823, prices re. 
vived—1823 and 1824, and 1825, were 
years of great and general prosperity, 
High prices, then, were not injurious, as 
experience would prove, to the best inter- 
ests of the country. He (Mr. Cayley) was 
not advocating high prices, but moderate 
remunerating prices ; he was contending 
that a system, which would drive the la- 
bourer and even the tenant-farmer to the 
workhouse, was a system which could be 
beneficial to no one; and he was apprehen- 
sive the present measure would lead to 
that. This was not a question immedi- 
ately affecting the larger landowners or the 
larger manufacturers ; they were almost 
above the effect of low prices. But legis- 
lation should always be for the weak ; the 
strong could take care of themselves. He 
repeated that low prices had almost invari- 
ably been accompanied by distress, and 
high prices by prosperity. After the end 
of 1825, prices again fell, and remained 
low for several years, although three or 
four years of scarcity in 1828-9-30 and 
1831 made them appear higher than they 
really were. In 1827, he remembered that 
barley and wooi were a perfect drug on the 
market, and threatened to throw the wolds 
again out of cultivation. In 1830, such 
was the pressure on the farmers from in- 
sufficient prices, under adverse seasons, 
that they were obliged to give up very ge- 
nerally employing labour. The effect of 
that state of things—as one of the blessings 
of low prices—the House would remem- 
ber, was the dreadful system of ‘‘ Swing” 
fires and the burning of stacks. It was 
this state of general distress that prepared 
men’s minds for that great moral revolu- 
tion, the Reform in Parliament, which was 
expected to be a panacea for all difficulties. 
Low prices, however, still continued ; and 
what was the consequence? Mr. Fielden, 
in 1833—then, as still, Member for Old- 
ham, gave an account to the House of a 
district in his neighbourhood, comprising 
thirty-five townships and 200,000 inhabi 
tants. One quarter of these were visited 
by a charitable society ; wheat was 52s. a 
quarter ; the wages of the workmen 3s. 
83d. per week ; and the average income 
per day of those visited, including wages 
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and poor’s relief was 24d. The price of 
corn went on decreasing; and in Decem- 
ber, 1834, the operatives of Preston, when 
wheat was 46s. a quarter, issued an ad- 
dress to their brother workmen in the manu- 
facturing districts ; and their principal com- 
plaint was of excessive labour, poverty, 
ignorance, and vice. In 1835, wheat fell 
to 39s. a quarter; and such a state of agri- 
cultural desolation as we then witnessed 
may a merciful Providence prevent our ever 
seeing again! ‘To this long period of de- 
pression and distress under low prices suc- 
ceeded the reaction of 1836 and 1837, 
which were periods of higher prices and al- 
most universal prosperity. Towards the 
close of 1837 came a temporary fall, which 
produced a striking embarrassment in com- 
merce, from which there was a partial re- 
action ; but in 1839 there came again an- 
other prostration of prices, and consequent 
distress: then they heard of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport ; but how? Did he then 
call for a repeal of the Corn Laws to effect 
a fall of prices for the benefit of the work- 
ing classes? No; his complaint, con- 


jointly with Mr. Smith, of the Chamber of 
Commerce at Manchester, and others, was, 
that the fall of prices had caused the loss 


of 40,000,000/. in the cotton trade alone. 
In 1840 the Manchester men obtained a 
Committee of that House to inquire into 
the cause of that great loss. They attri- 
buted it to the malign operations of the 
Bank, and to the money laws ; but Mr. 
Cobden and Mr. Smith were reported to 
have floundered in their examinations, and 
failed to make good their accusations 
against the Bank. It was reported at the 
time that then Mr. Cobden stated— 


“Tt is no use attempting to get rid of this most 
mischievous bank influence, unless we can get the 
country gentlemen to help us. Let us attack the 
Corn Laws, and when they are repealed, the coun- 
try gentlemen will be ready enough to help us to 
Put the monetary operations of the country in 
order.” 


So that the agitation for a repeal of the 
Corn Laws did not originate in any desire 
to help the poor, but in a desire to uphold 
the profits of the wealthy manufacturers 
of Manchester. In the year 1842 Sir 
Robert Peel referred to that loss sustained 
by the cotton trade as a probable cause of 
the depression then still continuing. If, 
however, that depression was, soon after 
the introduction of the right hon. Baronet’s 
measure of 1842, succeeded by a period of 
prosperity, that prosperity was to be attri- 
buted, not to those measures, but to that 
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natural reaction which in so many instances 
had been shown to follow periods of adver- 
sity, stimulated as it was by great railway 
outlays. This was shown at periods suc-. 
ceeding 1793, 1810, 1816, 1828, 1834-35, 
as well as after 1842. If those measures 
were really good, and if they caused the 
prosperity of which the right hon. Baronet 
boasted, why did it not still continue? The 
famine panic, which was one of the grounds 
assigned by the right hon. Baronet for the 
present measure, was prospective; and the 
prosperity, if produced by the former mea- 
sures, ought to have continued till the fa- 
mine actually showed itself. Yet the fact 
was, that in the early part of this year 
there was great depression. The condition 
of the people was always better under high 
prices than under low. It was not that the 
labourer preferred to buy a dear loaf, but 
that he had better means of purchasing. 
On the other hand, the hon. Member for 
Devonshire had shown that at times of low 
prices, there was a greater number of per- 
sons dependent on the poor rate than at 
times of high prices. This statement of 
the Member for Devonshire was taken from 
all the unions of that large county. He 
(Mr. Cayley) was confident the same result 
would be found in other agricultural dis- 
tricts. He would read a letter to the 
House from a farmer of great skill and 
capital, not a heavily rented farmer, for he 
was a tenant under the Duke of Cambridge 
—who was well known as a liberal land- 
lord—his rent was 500/. or 6002. a year, 
his farm was not even situated in a purely 
agricultural district; for it was only two 
miles from Kingston-on-Thames, which 
might almost be called a metropolitan town- 
ship, being only seven or eight miles from 
London. This letter was pretty conclusive 
as to the injurious effect of low prices of 
corn on the condition of the labourer. 
“Coombe Farm, Kingston-upon-Thames, 
24th Feb., 1846. 

“Sir—Having had forty years’ experience in 
farming, perhaps you will allow me to give my 
opinion in regard to Sir Robert Peel’s Corn Law 
question. 

“Tn referring to my books of the prices of 
wheat, I find, upon examination, that whenever the 
price of bread was cheap, we had the most misery 
and destitution in our parish. 

“For example, in 1822 I sold my wheat, the 
average price being 40s. per quarter. I generally 
paid from 902. to 1002. per annum poor rates ; in 
that year I paid upwards of 3002. poor rates. In 
the same year, being one of the select vestry, and 
meeting on Thursday evenings, I have frequently 
found from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
able-bodied men wiiling and begging for work, 
applying for relief; but from the low price of corn, 
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the farmers had no means of giving them employ- 
ment, 

“In the year 1835, when the corn was at the 
same value, the same thing occurred: we had 
more destitution and misery than you can possibly 
imagine. 

“Being a guardian of the Kingston Union, I 
am happy to say we have not an able-bodied man 
on that establishment, and very short of the usual 
quantity of poor in the house. 

“The Corn Law League has done us (the farm- 
ers) the injustice of maligning our characters, 
without any just cause ; and in the year 1822, and 
every year for the last forty years, I have never 
paid less than 12s. per week ; and I believe that 
I can safely aver the average has been 1és. for 
the same time, as well as my neighbours. 

“Tf Sir Robert Peel carries the present Corn 
Law Bill, the farmer must be inevitably ruined ; 
for, independent of low prices, if the farmer can- 
not employ the labourer, he must keep him.— 
From your humble servant, 
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The agricultural system was, as Mr. Gar- 
ner had properly observed, one under 
which landlords and tenants considered 
themselves united by peculiar ties with the 
labourers on their properties and farms. 
They felt themselves under more than the 
obligations of a temporary contract; they 
felt themselves under obligations in refer- 
ence to that class whether the labourers 
could be profitably employed or not. If 
the property of the landlords and tenants 
were destroyed, it was impossible to say 
what would be the ultimate effect on the 
interest of the labouring classes. It was 
on these grounds that he upheld the opin- 
ion he had always entertained, that this 
was a dangerous experiment which had 
been proposed by Ministers. Indeed, he 
considered it so full of risk, and so deficient 
in support by sober evidence, authority, or 
experience, that of all the bubble specula- 
tions of the last autumn, he could call to 
mind none so purely chimerical and vision- 
ary as this legislative speculation of Her 
Majesty’s Government. After the details 
into which his hon. Friend the Member for 
Somersetshire (Mr. Miles) had just gone, 
it was unnecessary for him to go into much 
evidence to show the grounds of his im- 
pression that corn would sustain a serious 
diminution in price. His hon. Friend had 
already referred to Mr. Barrow’s (of Not- 
tinghamshire) challenge to any one to take 
his offer to lay down good red wheat, of a 
certain weight per bushel, at 40s. a quar- 
ter in London, within the next three years. 
If, as the Ministers and the Whigs thought, 
wheat would not fall below 48s. a quarter, 
any Whig or Minister would gain 20,0001. 
by accepting the offer to lay down 50,000 
quarters at 40s. If wheat fell, as Mr. 
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Barrow believed, to 32s. a quarter, Mr, 
Barrow would win 20,0001. This was 
fair wager; and Mr. Barrow being an old 
cornfactor, ought to know something of 
the matter. He would now advert very 
shortly to the opinion held by Mr. Sandars, 
a large cornfactor of Wakefield, as to the 
prospective prices of wheat under the ope- 
ration of the present Ministerial measures, 
Mr. Sandars writes as follows :--- 

“As to the effect of the proposed measure on 
future prices, I expect to see wheat settle down in 
average seasons at 30s. to 35s. per quarter ; but 
it won’t surprise me to see the price at 25s. in 
1849, if we have good harvests between this and 
then. We shall be overwhelmed with supplies, 
and shall become, from cheapness, an exporting 
country. I confess I cannot see how our farmers 
can survive this competition—it will cause a reyo- 
lution amongst them—numbers must be ruined, 
and a vast many estates must change hands—say 


from the present lords to the cotton lords. 
‘* GEORGE Sanpars, 


“ Wakefield, 10th March, 1846.” 


Such opinions, from such authorities, he 
must say, were enough to make a man of 
circumspection tremble for the consequences 
of the measure proposed; especially when 
he saw its advocates under «i sort of infatu- 
ated delusion that no fall or scarcely any 
fall in price would take place under it. 
Then the right hon. Baronet seemed to 
imply that it was an acknowledged fact 
that the people were in favour of the pro- 
posed measure of free trade. It had been 
boldly asserted that the people were in 
favour of the measure. If such were in- 
deed the case, he should bow with deference 
to the general desire in such a matter; but 
he had yet to learn that the people were 
in favour of the measure. The history of 
the Anti-Corn-Law League was, that it 
had circulated tracts, held meetings, sent 
persons round the country to make speeches, 
and in the progress of its agitation it was 
almost entirely unopposed. In consequence 
of the energy, the activity, and the agita- 
tion of that body, the tendency of opinion 
at this moment among two-thirds of the 
middle classes was rather in favour of the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel). But 
where the question had been fairly put to 
the working classes, three-fourths took an 
entirely different view. How had the ques- 
tion been put in general to the working 
classes? ‘*If we have free trade, your 
wages won’t fall, and you will have bread 
at a much lower price; are you for free 
trade?” What working man to such a 
question, so put, would or could answer 
“No?” But was this the fair and honest 
way of putting the question to the working 
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classes? The workmen of England had 
already, however, disavowed that that was 
the true question. The true way of put- 
ting the question was this :—‘‘ Free trade 
in the abstract appears a true doctrine; for 
to buy in the cheapest market appears to 
be the natural desire of every man. But 
this country for some centuries has been 
in a very artificial state. Very few of its 
present trades and manufactures were in- 
digenous to it. Most of our manufactures, 
if not all, have been fostered by laws to 
protect them from foreign competition, until 
at this moment, if it were not for heavy 
public and local taxes, there is scarce any 
branch of British production, agricultural 
or manufacturing, that could not, from the 
inherent energy of the British character, 
compete without any protection with any 
foreign rivals. Even in spite of our taxa- 
tion, there are some of the simplest branches 
of manufacture, 7. e. where machinery does 
almost all the work, and human labour 
enters into it scarcely at all, or if at all, 
through the instrumentality of a child—in 
such cases as the manufacture of yarns 
especially—in spite of taxation our produce 
need not at present fear an unrestricted 
competition; and so some of our most fer- 
tile lands might safely be left even at pre- 
sent, perhaps, to a perfectly unrestricted 
competition with the produce of foreign 
lands. If all the producers of England 
were of this superior class, no branch of 
trade need be alarmed at the idea of free 
trade. But it happens that the majority 
of the lands and the majority of the manu- 
facturers and handicrafts of this country 
are not so superior to foreign rivalry as to 
be able, under the heavy pressure of our 
taxation, without great risk, to undergo an 
unrestricted competition. If the agricul- 
tural labourers, the silk weavers, the ho- 
siers, and many classes of operatives and 
handicraftsmen, were, by free trade to be 
thrown out of employment—they could not 
buy so much cheap bread as they now do 
of dear bread, and the general rate of 
wages in the labour market would fall— 
“are you, the working classes, willing to 
run the risk of so dangerous a contingency 
as this?’ To the question so put, and 
fairly put, the operatives have, with cha- 
racteristic good sense, for the most part, 
preferred the practical smaller loaf they 
now possess, to the visionary larger loaf 
which an unfair and one-sided free trade 
promises to them. The League have ap- 
peared to be so convinced of this common 
Sense view of the masses, that they have 
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never, as far as I have heard, dared to hold 
open meetings in Manchester and the manu- 
facturing districts in favour of a repeal of 
the Corn Laws. Meetings had been held 
in Manchester which were called public 
meetings, but had no title to the name. 
He had been informed of instances in 
which tickets were distributed in the facto- 
ries, and the overlookers were stationed at 
the doors of the meetings to see that 
the workmen attended them. At spon- 
taneous meetings of the working classes 
the current of opinion ran in an oppo- 
site direction. The sentiments held by 
the working classes, as he was advised, 
were either in favour of protection, or 
against the measure of Sir R. .Peel, unless 
the reductions he contemplated were ac- 
companied by corresponding reductions in 
taxation and debts. Whatever might be 
the views entertained by philosophers, or 
by those who thought they were philoso- 
phers, it had not yet been received by the 
majority of the working classes as a truism 
that competition, to its full extent, was an 
advantage. So far as the silk weavers 
were concerned, they had held about a 
dozen open public meetings in various 
parts of England, denouncing foreign com- 
petition as the greatest injury to their 
trade. These meetings had been held 
since the announcement of the Ministerial 
Tariff. Within the last three or four 
weeks, various meetings had been held in 
the cotton and other districts—most of 
them in the open air—where the freest 
discussion was invited and allowed; and, 
almost universally, the expression of work- 
ing men’s opinions was in favour of pro- 
tection to native industry. At Leicester, 
at Birmingham, at Leigh, at a meeting of 
the surrounding nine large manufacturing 
parishes, at Sheffield, and various other 
places, numerous meetings were held, and 
either a total apathy on the subject of free 
trade existed, or the resolutions carried 
were strongly in favour of protection to la- 
bour, and against a system of relentless 
competition. Competition, indeed, no 
doubt stimulated to improvement; but to 
healthy competition there were limits, and 
in excess it produced incompetency to 
carry on a profitable business. But there 
was one system of competition into which 
he (Mr. Cayley) and the protectionists 
were ready to enter—a competition to 
ameliorate the condition of the working 
classes. He anticipated that from the 
discussion on the question of the Corn 
Laws, whatever might be the final result 
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of that distussion, one great benefit would 
be derived; it might lead them, on both 
sides, to consider more than hitherto they 
had done—with a more earnest purpose, 
and with more Christian feelings—the con- 
dition of the great body of the people. He 
was convinced that, notwithstanding the 
sneers thrown out on that side of the 
House, there was no sacrifice to improve, 
to better the position, and to add to the 
comforts of the working classes, which the 
landlords of this country were not ready 
and willing to make. Was it likely, he 
would ask, primd facie, that the members 
of a class who, from generation to genera- 
tion, had been the hereditary stewards and 
distributors of wealth, would now be guided 
by any mean, base, or unworthy motives 
in their political course, where the interests 
of the poor were concerned? He could 
affirm from his own observation, that the 
country gentlemen of England, as a body, 
and their families, considered no duty so 
paramount as an attention to the comfort 
and welfare of the neighbouring poor 
around them. Some, however, were more 
able than others to effect all they desired 
in this respect. He did not desire to cast 
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any reflection on, or to make any disad- 


vantageous contrast with, any other class; 
but so much he would in justice say for 
the landlords of England. It was such a 
competition as that he had mentioned, 
which should be the aim of all their legis- 
lation. It was not profit alone they should 
seek : it was the comfort and the welfare of 
the people for which they should chiefly 
struggle; and it was only in reference to 
the latter result that free trade should be 
considered. And who that had witnessed 
the privations, the domestic martyrdom 
which the poor had frequently to undergo, 
and the manly fortitude, and the Christian 
forbearance with which they endured the 
hardships to which they are exposed, but 
would be glad to join in any legislation or 
in any expedients by which their condition 
might with permanent safety to themselves 
be relieved? The right hon, Gentleman 
at the head of the Government had prophe- 
sied that, should this country adopt a free- 
trade policy, the example would speedily 
be followed by other nations. But what 
hopes had been held out? Mr. Huskisson, 
with a similar object, had in 1825 and 
1826 prophesied the same thing; but in- 
stead of that, manufacturers in other coun- 
tries having grown and extended more and 
more, they had become less willing each 
year to reciprocate such a policy as that 
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then and now again recommended. They 
could not judge of the general feeling in 
America from the expression of opinion 
from any individual member of Congress; 
and it was quite certain that the free States 
of New England, and Mr. Webster, the 
leader of an important party, would not be 
in favour of any relaxation of the existing 
code, which should endanger the manufac. 
turing progress of the Northern States of 
the Union. If the greatness, the commer- 
cial greatness of England had been the 
consequence of a free-trade policy, then, 
indeed, M. Guizot might point out to the 
French Parliament the example of Eng- 
land. He might say—‘‘ See what free- 
trade England has attained: let us do 
likewise,’’ But the very reverse had been 
the fact. England had not become great 
through free trade; and neighbouring na- 
tions, when they desired to imitate her, 
would read her history, and find in the 
pages of that history the indisputable 
truth, that it was under a long course of 
protection to her domestic industry that 
England had arrived at her present pitch 
of greatness, commercial and __ political, 
He (Mr. Cayley) knew the trite assertion 
that was used by some in ‘relation to this 
fact—that it was in spite, and not because 
of protection, that British commerce and 
agriculture had thriven. As well might 
they say that the. civilization which had 
gradually grown up to humanize the 
Christian world, had grown up in spite, 
and not on account, of the progress of 
Christianity. There was no _ evidence 
whatever to show that any great nation on 
the face of the earth had become great and 
remained great under a system of free 
trade. All evidence and all history pointed 
the other way. Had any nation ever been 
greater in commerce and agriculture than 
England? Protection, and protection alone, 
had been her policy. And now we were, 
without any sufficient cause, to rush head- 
long into an opposite course. The present 
measures of the Government could be con- 
sidered in no other light than that of a po- 
litical speculation—in his opinion, a great 
bubble speculation. Although he placed 
no great reliance on his own individual 
conelusions, he (Mr. Cayley) still placed 
great reliance on the experience of centu- 
ries. From all that fell from the free- 
trade side of the House, and from the con- 
fidence of their assumptions, a stranger to 
our history would imagine that our experi- 
ence had all been the other way; that 
every nation in the world had beaten us m 
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manufactures, in agriculture and commerce 
—and had all thus beaten us by following 
the system of free trade, while we had fol- 
lowed the system of protection; and that 
their object merely was to persuade us to 
try an experiment that in every other case 
had proved successful; while the truth was, 
that the experiment had never been tried 
before on a large scale with success; and 
that all success in industrial operations had 
arisen from following the opposite system 
of protecting domestic labour. Now let us 
see the fate of those who would venture 
upon the unknown sea of experiment 
without chart or compass. He (Mr. Cay- 
ley) was one of the deputation of 200 
Members who waited upon Lord Melbourne 
in 1837 to urge the policy of the penny 
postage. Adjourning from Downing-street 
to that House, Members naturally dis- 
eussed the probable results of the proposal 
made by the deputation. He sat near the 
hon. Members for Montrose and Kendal 
(Mr. Hume and Mr. Warburton), great 
advocates now, as always, of free trade. 
In a conversation, by no means confiden- 
tial, he heard both those Members say that 
they would be willing to join a joint-stock 
company to farm the postage revenue at 
the old rate under the proposed system of 
the penny postage. What would have 
been the result of that bold speculation on 
their parts ? The revenue from the postage 
under the penny charge had fallen off 
somewhere on the average about 700,0001. 
or 800,0001. per annum; and although gra- 
dually increasing at the rate of, he be- 
lieved, about 30,0000. a year, it might be 
at least twenty years before the revenue 
under the new system equalled that under 
the old: causing a loss to the joint-stock 
company of which the two hon. Members 
would have formed a conspicuous part, of 
about 12,000,0001. before they began to 
receive a shilling of interest on their capi- 
tal. Had those hon. Members been taken 
at their word, and the Government had 
held them to their bargain, the workhouse 
and not the House of Commons would be- 
fore this have become their portion. And 
that was exactly the portion, viz., that of 
the workhouse, he so much dreaded from 
the proposed experimental measures of the 
Government, for thousands of the industri- 
ous classes of this country, whose labour 
had hitherto been protected. The right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment, however, had consoled them with 
the assurance that the two Sicilies had 
consented to reciprocate with us on the 
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principle of free importations. Indeed ! 
What an example! Happy Sicily! Happy 
Sardinia! fertile islands in the wide waste 
of waters ! once in great part the granary of 
mighty Rome! but now embarrassed with 
little of the incumbrance of agriculture, 
and with less of the incumbrance of ma- 
nufactures !—a prey and a sport to every 
passing gun-boat! you have yet treasured 
up for yourselves the inestimable satisfac- 
tion of having been the first nation of mo- 
dern Europe to put into solemn practice 
the whimsical chimera of a perfectly un- 
restricted system of imports! Perhaps 
the strongest objection he (Mr. Cayley) 
felt to the measure before the House. 
was that it ran counter to the principle 
of all law. We were all slaves to the 
law, to the end that we might all be 
free. We had been in like manner the 
servants of protection, to the end that 
none should thrive at the expense of an- 
other. The object of all law was to protect 
the weak against the strong. What was 
the objection to the feudal system? That 
it was a government of the strongest. 
What were the natural laws of the forest ? 
That the larger beasts should devour the 
smaller. What were the objects of this 
measure? An absorbing, relentless, he 
might call it a savage, competition for 
work and for bread between human beings. 
And this fieree scramble was to go on 
without restriction or control on the part 
of the Government. As well might they 
abolish all law; since the main objects of 
law were to protect the property and life 
of the defenceless from the violence of the 
powerful. But this measure seemed to 
him (Mr. Cayley) to restore in its worst 
form the lawless tyranny of the strong 
over the weak. It was not, as he had said 
before, the rich and the powerful who need 
be alarmed for the immediate consequences 
of this measure; the great landlord, the 
rich capitalist, the powerful manufacturer, 
might be greater by contrast, than before, 
from the decline in the fortunes of their 
humbler neighbours. But those who would 
suffer, were exactly those whom the law 
ought to protect: the poor manufacturer, 
the small landowner, the yeoman, the 
small farmer, the average workman, or the 
inferior artisan, would be crushed in the 
remorseless encounter. Was there a 
weak trader, a weak manufacturer, an 
operative past his prime, a labourer verging 
upon his decline—this measure promised 
to them degradation and ruin. It wasa 
law to assist the strong to demolish the 
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weak. As if any necessity existed for 
legally aiding in a consummation too com- 
mon under all circumstances. This mea- 
sure, carried into operation, would, in fact, 
be a law to hasten the weak in going to 
the wall. And what was most strange 
was, that it was done under the pretence 
of helping the poor. Up to a certain 
point the cheapest market principle might 
be true; but it had its limits. The free 
operation of capital was certainly a system 
which led in its results to a great neglect 
of the poor, whose circumstances frequently 
required moral intervention, It was a 
system which he could characterize in no 
other terms that of the ‘‘ Devil take the 
hindmost.’’ But the political economists 
said that this system must be left to work 
itself out. Why, then, were those philo- 
sophers not consistent with themselves and 
their own doctrines? It was said, capital 
ought to be left to its free operation ; then 
why did they object to Irish absentees ? 
Why did they object to the Irish eject- 
ments? They complained of the conduct 
of the Irish landlords: had they not a 
right to manage their estates as they 
pleased ? Had they not a right to the free 
operation of their capital? Why did they 
support the Poor Laws? Were they not 
a disturbance of the free operation of capi- 
tal? The philosophic system was that of 
the physical check of Malthus, which left 
redundant human beings to starve down to 
fit and proper numbers. Then with regard 
to banking: why was not every man al- 
lowed to open a bank? Because it would 
create inconvenience. Yet that was an 
interference with the free operation of 
capital. Why were they interfering with 
the affairs of railways? Why did they 
prohibit slavery? Ifa man could purchase 
a cheaper labourer, why, on their own 
principle, did they restrain the free opera- 
tion of his capital? Why did they object 
to the Duke of Neweastle doing what he 
would with his own? Surely that objec- 
tion was an interference with the free 
operation of capital! The free traders, in 
addressing the landed body, were very 
fond of telling them that property had its 
duties as well as its rights. What did 
this mean from their mouths? What an 
inconsistency and an interference with the 
free operation of capital was this! But 
the fact was, that moral considerations 
could neither be left out of this system or 
that, but must equally form a part, and a 
principal part, of all systems. For that 
reason, believing that capital had its duties 
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as well as its rights, the protection party, 
as a body, had been in favour of limiting 
the hours of labour in factories, when the 
occupation or the atmosphere produced 
sickness, emaciation, and distortion. But 
you—said the hon. Member (Mr. Cayley) 
turning to the free traders—think turning 
off a workman immediately after his prime, 
and going into a cheaper market, the duty 
of capital, You think free trade, and 
profit and cheapest markets, most impor. 
tant matters. So they are; but they are 
not all-important. There are greater and 
worthier things for a nation’s consideration 
than these. Yes, believe me, religion, 
virtue, loyalty, patriotism, deeply-rooted 
associations, social affections, local attach. 
ments, are of infinitely greater value than 
mere commercial theories. A nation’s 
virtue and a nation’s happiness are far 
worthier objects of your care than mere 
profit, except as profit conduces to comfort; 
and in all cases the mere earnings of capital 
should bend to the higher considerations of 
a people’s moral and social welfare. But 
your abstract views, now proposed to be 
absolutely carried into effect, leave out of 
the estimate these higher considerations. 
Your cheapest market principle dreams of 
profit and profit alone. Your theory is to 
consider man as a machine by which you 
are to make a profit ; and the moment the 
prime of his years is passing or passed, 
your system bids you go to your cheaper 
market for a younger and stronger man— 
to forsake the servant who has spent the 
best of his days in your service, and to 
leave him to the accident of fate. This 
system, we believe, is not in accordance 
with the Christian religion—nor in confor- 
mity with the duty to our neighbour—it 
has not been the practice either of the 
English aristocracy or of the English 
agricultural districts. You there, under 
what has been elsewhere called a remnant 
of the patriarchial system, see old men 
working on the land, and old retainers and 
pensioners whiling away a cheerful old age 
around the premises on which through a 
laborious life they have toiled. You see 
old tenants or their widows on farms, who 
have been old servants, who have the 
same taste for the land as the hon. 
Member for Stockport proclaims that he 
and you entertain; these tenants would 
not have been placed on their farms merely 
on account of skill. Are we on all ocea- 
sions to go like you to the cheapest mar- 
ket? Are we to turn off old tenants 
because their husbandry is not the new- 
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est and most skilful? Are we to turn 
adrift old servants, because in our servic 
they have become less strong, and because 
it is cheaper and more profitable to get rid 
of these incumbrances on our money pro- 
fits? And yet these are the legitimate 
results to be drawn from your doctrine of 
going always to the cheapest market, and 
of acting on a system of unrestricted com- 
petition. Those, however, have not been 
the principles in which we have been 
brought up, or the practice of our lives. 
They are alien to our sentiments, and re- 
volting to our sympathies, as we believe 
them to be repugnant to Christian duty. 
Hard fortune, severe trial, dire necessity, 
cruel laws, may tend to teach us a different 
lesson, and the sterner and harder lesson 
of practising it; they may force upon us a 
system so painful to contemplate ; but if 
that evil day should arrive, it would not 
then be our own fallen fortunes that we 
should the most deplore, but that our 
country had by its own fatuity committed 
the suicidal act which had eradicated from 
out its bosom those best treasures—more 
precious than all your profits, and all your 
gold—of loyalty, virtue, patriotism, of the 
social affections, and of deep-rooted, de- 
voted attachments, which have hitherto 
been the moral foundations of the nation’s 
strength, and the chief pillars of the peo- 
ple’s hope. But if the system of cheap- 
ness alone is to govern all our legislation, 
I would ask, where it is to stop? And I 
would now venture to address those in- 
dependent Members of the Conservative 
party who at the first outset of this strug- 
gle, when two-thirds of his supporters left 
his ranks, still with a view of retaining him 
in office, even at the sacrifice of their con- 
sistency and of their own convictions, still 
gallantly and chivalrously adhered to the 
right hon. Baronet in that crisis of his 
fortunes. Do they still believe the right 
hon. Baronet can be maintained in power ? 
I think not; for I am convinced there are 
searce a dozen Members of the House who 
do not consider the Government of the 
right hon. Gentleman at an end. Let 
those hon. Members, then, pause to consi- 
der the ultimate tendencies of this cheapest 
market principle. They still at least ve- 
nerate our ancient institutions. I ask them 
if the Church is based on the cheapest 
principle? Are the Colonies and our colo- 
nial system—the foundation of our widely- 
extended Empire—are they founded on the 
cheapest system? Rely upon it this sys- 
tem applied to our Colonies will be the 
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signal for their separation from the mother 
country. I have shown that the weakest 
and the poorest will be the greatest sufferers 
from this measure; but will the greatest 
and the most illustrious escape its ultimate 
operation? Her Majesty, I am bold to 
say, has not a more loyal and devoted sub- 
ject than myself; but I cannot help antici- 
pating that this system may, in the end, 
be equally applied to the Crown, and that 
some wretched spirit of economy may one 
day suggest that a retired ex-President of 
the United States, at a salary of 4,000/. a 
year, might make as useful and a cheaper 
head of the State than the descendants of 
the proud line of the Monarchs of England. 
You may, therefore, at this critical mo- 
ment, maintain to us, in their present 
integrity, the Church, the Colonies, the 
cottage, and the Crown; but in office the 
Minister you cannot maintain. If these 
considerations will not weigh with you, save 
us, at least, from becoming ‘an astonish- 
ment, a proverb, and a by-word,” an 
object of mockery and of scorn to the 
nations of the world—save to us, at least, 
I implore you, the liberty and the labour 
of a free, a faithful, and an industrious 
people. 
“ That old familiar tree, 
Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o’er land and sea, 
Say, would’st thou hack it down? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke ; 
Cut not its earth-born ties; 
Oh, spare that aged oak, 
Now towering to the skies!” 
The hon. Member, turning to the manu- 
facturing Members, went on :— 
«’Twas thy forefather’s hand 
That placed it by his cot ; 
There, woodman, let it stand, 
Thine axe shall harm it not. 
Woodman, spare that tree; 
Touch not a single bough; 
In youth it shelter’d thee, 
Do thou protect it now !” 
Debate adjourned. 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 


Corn Importation Bill. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 12, 1846. 


Minutes.] Pusuiic BiLits,—1*- Vexatious Actions Protec- 
tion against. 

2" Real Property Conveyance. 

P&TITIONS PRESENTED. From Mayor, Aldermen, and Bur- 
gesses of Dover, for the Employment and Reformation of 
Discharged Prisoners.—By Lord Colchester, from Guar- 
dians of the Huntingdon and Grinstead Unions, for the 
Adoption of a Measure making the Landlords of Cottages 
where Rents are under £6, liable to the Poor Rates.— 
From Guardians of the East Grinstead Union, for Repeal 
of Lunatics Act and Lunatic Asylums and Pauper Luna- 
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ties Act, so far as respects the Expense of Building and 
Maintaining a County Lunatic Asylum.—By the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, and other noble Lords, from several Chari- 
table Institutions, against the Charitable Trusts Bill.—By 
the Duke of Richmond, from the Bath Church of Eng- 
land Lay Association, for the formation of a Bishopric for 
the Town of Manchester.—By Lord Campbell, from Mem- 
bers of Newington Free Church Congregation, Edinburgh, 
praying that a Bill may be passed for compensating Pro- 
prietors of Lands for the Purchase of Sites for Churches 
(Seotland).—By Earl Fitzwilliam, from Doncaster, for the 
Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By the Earl of Hard- 
wicke, from the Company of Conservators of the Bedford 
Level, against any Alteration or Repeal of the Corn Laws, 
—From Ely and Huntingdon, against the proposed Union 
of St. Asaph and Bangor, but in favour of the Appoint- 
ment of a Bishop to the See of Manchester.—From the 
Saint Pancras Mutual Building Association, praying that 
the Stamp Duties may be reduced, so far as relates to the 
Operations of certain Societies called ‘‘ Building and In- 
vestment Societies.” 


THE CORN LAWS. 
The Eart of LARDWICKE presented 


a petition from the Corporation of the 
Bedford Level, against any alteration in 
the Corn Laws. There was no part of 
the country which had a better right to 
send a petition on that subject than the 
Bedford Level, as it was a district of 
country which might be called artificial, 
having been brought to its present degree 
of fertility by the application of capital and 
industry ; and the petitioners stated that 
the present prosperous state of that district 
could not be expected to continue if the Corn 
Laws were repealed, and a consequent re- 
duction caused in the price of grain. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM said, that not- 
withstanding the forebodings of the noble 
Earl, he had no doubt that both the noble 
Earl and himself would continue to receive 
their rents as usual from the Bedford Level 
after the passing of the measure on the 
subject of the Corn Laws, which would be 
soon before their Lordships, from the other 
House of Parliament. He had not the 
slightest doubt, that notwithstanding the 
existence of a perfect free trade in corn, 
they would continue to receive their rents 
as usual from their estates in the Bedford 
Level, that was, provided these rents were 
not raised too high in consequence of any 
delusion as to the effect of protection; and 
he was enabled to state, both on the part 
of the noble Earl and himself, that such 
was not the case. He had, therefore, no 
doubt that ten years hence they would re- 
ceive the same amount of rent which they 
received at the present moment from their 
estates in that district. 


RELIGIOUS OPINIONS RELIEF BILL. 


Lorp CAMPBELL wished to put a 
question to his noble and learned Friend on 
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the Woolsack in reference to this Bill, Op 
a former occasion a Bill had been intro. 
duced for the purpose of affording relief 
from certain statutes affecting religious 
belief, and the Bill was very properly re. 
ferred to the Commission on Criminal Law, 
which reported in favour of the repeal of 
those statutes both as regarded penalties 
and the enforcement of certain oaths. The 
Bill at present before their Lordships em- 
braced part of those recommendations; and 
it was desirable before it went through 
Committee to know if there was any inten- 
tion to bring in a Bill to carry out the other 
portion not included in the present Bill? 
They ought to have the whole measure be- 
fore the House, before they attempted to 
dispose of any portion of it, for it was im. 
possible that they could judge with pro- 
priety of the enactments of the present 
Bill until they had the other on the Table. 
The LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
should proceed with the present Bill in 
Committee, and he should adhere to his 
determination not to proceed with the other 
Bill to which the noble and learned Lord 
had referred till the first was disposed of. 
Tlouse adjourned. 
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MINUTES.) PuBLic Bints.—2°- Railway Companies Dis- 
solutions. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By several hon. Members, from 
various places, for Better Observance of the Lord’s Day, 
—By several hon. Members, from various places, in favour 
of the Roman Catholie Relief Bill.—By Mr. Estcourt, 
and the Ch llor of the Exchequer, from Clergy of Christ 
Church and Principal Fellows of Jesus College, Oxford, 
against the Union of Saint Asaph and Bangor, but in fa- 
vour of the Appointment of a Bishop to the See of Man- 
chester. — By Mr. Feilden, from Merchants, Manufac- 
turers, and other Inhabitants of the Town and Neigh- 
bourhood of Blackburn, in favour of the proposed Mea- 
sure respecting Customs and Corn Importation.—By Mr. 
Fuller, and Viscount Alford, from Guardians of the Poor 
of the Ampthill, Woburn, Linton, and East Grinstead 
Unions, for Rating Owners in lieu of Occupiers of Tene- 
ments.—By several hon. Members, from various places, 
for' Repeal or Alteration of the Lunatic Asylums and 
Pauper Lunatics Act.—By Mr. Gibson Craig, and Mr. 
Ewart, from Edinburgh, Tongland, and Twynholme, com- 
plaining of Refusal to grant Sites for Churches to the Free 
Church (Scotland).—By Mr. Hutt, from Penrith, in New 
South Wales, for the Admission of Australian Corn on the 
same Terms as Canadian.—By Mr. Eliot Yorke, from 
Cambridge and Norfolk, against the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws.—By Mr. Philip Iloward, from Members of the 
Committee of the Steam Ship Royal Victoria, of Carlisle, 
for Reduction of Tolls on Lighthouses. —By Mr. Paking- 
ton, from Droitwich, in favour of the Salmon Fisheries 
Bill.—By Mr. O’Connell, from Rathmines, for Release of 
W.S. O’Brien, Esq. 





SOUTH NOTTINGHAM ELECTION. 
On the Question that the Order of the 
Day be read, 
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Mr. HILDYARD said : Sir, I am sorry 
to trespass upon the time of the House 
with a matter relating to myself; but I 
appeal to it to grant me its indulgence, 
while I take the first opportunity to an- 
swer a charge made against me in my ab- 
sence by the noble Lord the Member for 
Falkirk (the Earl of Lincoln). For the par- 
ticulars of it I am indebted entirely to news- 
paper reports; for since Thursday last I 
have been engaged in attending my duties 
in the yeomanry corps in the country ; but, 
according to the reports, the noble Lord is 
stated to have said that I made an attack 
upon him on the hustings during the late 
election for South Notts, and imputed bri- 
bery to him. Now, in the strongest pos- 
sible way in which the rules of the House 
will admit of its being done, I deny that I 
ever did so. I am aware it will be said, 
that this is only the assertion of one man 
against the assertion of another; but I 
think, when I read from the county paper, 
published at the time, the report of the 
proceedings at the election, the House will 
see that it bears out the assertion which I 
now make. I will not trouble the House 


with reading my speech, which I am quite 
certain could in no part be construed as 


hostile to the noble Lord, or imputing bri- 
bery to him, or making any charge against 
him; I will begin with the part of his 
speech which has reference to myself :— 


“ Ask Mr. Hildyard, whether he did not at Sut- 
ton, the day before yesterday, while addressing a 
number of electors, say the victory would be his 
(Mr. Hildyard’s) in spite of the lavish expenditure 
of the other party, and add that the latter had 
offered 30/. 2 vote? Now if we did not deny with 
much greater force than usual charges like these, 
very little credence would be given to our repudi- 
ation of them; he therefore begged to say, that if 
such a statement really were made, it was a wilful 
and deliberate falsehood. Of course, he did not 
mean to apply that to Mr. Hildyard, who of course 
must have stated it on the authority of some one 
else; but he did not think that, as a gentleman 
and a Member for the county, Mr. Hildyard ought 
to tell them from whom he received that state- 
ment.” 

Then follows my reply to the noble 
Lord :— 

“That I was perfectly ready to answer him; 
that, at Sutton, I did state that bribery was prac- 
tised on the opposite side, and I maintain that 
still; that I did not believe that it was by the 
noble Lord, but by the Free Trade Committce at 
Nottingham ; and I believe that still.” 

Sir R. Bromley, a principal supporter of 
the noble Lord, then said, ‘ You do not 
impute it to his Lordship, then?” and my 
answer was, ‘‘ No.”’ Sir R. Bromley also 
said, “Nor to the gentleman who sup- 
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ported him?’’ and I answered, ‘ No.” 
Now, really, I cannot conceive how the 
noble Lord could state, as the result of 
this, that I made an attack upon him, and 
imputed bribery to him. In reference to 
the Free Trade Committee at Nottingham, 
I did state. my belief that bribery was 
practised by that committee, and I will 
now say why I did so. At one of the 
polling places, during the election, two 
men were pointed out to me by respectable 
people of the place, as being reported to 
have received 21. each; I went up to those 
men, and they themselves stated that the 
fact was so. I went to another polling 
place, and there a man came up to me, 
and said he had been offered 231., and he 
pointed out another man to me who had 
been offered the same sum. In the heat 
of the contest I went to another polling 
place, and stated publicly what I had 
heard. I am perfectly willing to admit, 
young and inexperienced as I am (as the 
noble Lord is always throwing in my 
teeth), that I ought not to have done so. 
My private opinion remains just the same 
now, as it was then; but I am quite ready 
to admit that I ought not to have charged 
that body with bribery; and I am perfectly 
willing now to retract the charge. But 
the noble Lord has said, that the county 
was canvassed before he vacated his seat. 
Now, I can assure the noble Lord that he 
is strangely misinformed upon that subject; 
and I will state why I say so. The first 
intimation I had of an election at all tak- 
ing place, was by a letter from the noble 
Lord himself, asking my support, and beg- 
ging me to lose no time in commencing a 
canvass for him, that I might anticipate 
any parties who should oppose him. As 
that was the first intimation I had of the 
proceeding, I cannot conceive that the 
county could have been previously can- 
vassed for me. I have been in the county 
within the last few days, and have spoken 
to gentlemen who voted for him, and who 
have told me that no such canvass took 
place; and that if they had been so can- 
vassed for me, they would have voted for 
me, and not for the noble Lord. Now, I 
hope 1 have refuted the assertions of the 
noble Lord to the satisfaction of the House. 
I must say I think the statement and the 
charge most uncalled for, and most un- 
generous on the part of the noble Lord the 
other night; I say most ungenerous, for 
he must have known, that through the 
whole election I did not allow a single 
word to escape from me, as far as I could 
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tell, that could be construed into any per- 
sonal hostility to the noble Lord; I did not 
even retaliate when he chose to indulge in 
those personalities, which were, I must 
say, regretted by his friends, and pitied by 
his opponents. I did not think he would 
have cherished this ill feeling towards me 
during the last three months, and then 
vented it when I was absent. I have only 
to add, that I trust my fate, which he 
seems so much to pity, may be the fate of 
many of my friends at the next general 
election. I trust then to see them with 
majorities of 500 or 600 over many of the 
112 Conservative supporters of the Go- 
vernment—over many who are now sitting 
on the Treasury benches against the will 
of their constituents. 

The Eart of LINCOLN: Sir, I am ex- 
tremely unwilling to prolong even for a few 
minutes any discussion of a mere personal 
nature in this House; but I feel, that after 
what has been addressed to the House by 
the hon. Gentleman, it would not be right 
for me to remain perfectly silent on the 
subject. I can assure the hon. Member 


that his movements were not so well 
known to me, as that I was aware of 
his absence from London, or even from 


the House when I addressed it on Fri- 
day last; in fact, I was not aware of 
that circumstance till he mentioned it just 
now. But when he complains of my mak- 
ing an ungenerous attack upon him, in im- 
puting to him that he made a charge of 
bribery against me, I would beg the House 
to remember what I did say on that ocea- 
sion, and compare it with the newspaper 
extracts which the hon. Gentleman has just 
read. The noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn (Lord G. Bentinck) charged me with 
a lavish expenditure of money at the South 
Notts election, and said that the tenant 
farmers had defeated me in the contest 
in spite of that lavish expenditure; and 
those very words, ‘‘a lavish expenditure of 
money,” occur in the speech which the hon. 
Member himself read from a report in a 
local paper. So far as I recollect, I did 
not say last Friday that the hon. Member 
had charged me directly with bribery, 
though I have now no hesitation in assert- 
ing that he did so charge me ; but I do not 
see a very broad distinction between charg- 
ing bribery upon an individual, and charg- 
ing it upon the party by whom he is sup- 
ported, because, practically, the hon. Mem- 
ber will find, before he has been much 
longer a Member of the House, that, ge- 
nerally speaking, friends are not so very 
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willing to expend lavish sums in a contest, 
unless there is some one in the back 
ground, commonly the candidate himself, 
to ‘pay the piper,” as it is termed. How- 
ever, what the noble Lord charged me with 
was a lavish expenditure of money, of course 
meaning an illegal expenditure—[‘ No, 
no!’’|—certainly I should never think of 
understanding, after such a charge, that 
the expenses were strictly confined to those 
which were legal. I then said to the no- 
ble Lord, that I was surprised he should 
think it dignified, in his position, to revive 
against me in this House charges which had 
been brought forward on the hustings by 
my opponent and successor—charges which 
I had refuted then, and which those who 
supported me had refuted since—charges 
which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hildyard) 
was again taxed in this House by the hon, 
Member for Nottingham (Mr. Gisborne) 
with having made, without foundation, 
and which he refused either to avow or 
to deny. The hon. Gentleman has now 
withdrawn the charge; and if he had 
said then what he has said now, he 
would never have heard from me one 
word further upon the subject. I can 
assure him I cherish no ill feeling what- 
ever against him, or against any individual 
engaged in that contest, who conducted it 
upon fair and honourable terms; and by 
far the great majority of those who were 
engaged in it did so conduct it. But the 
hon. Gentleman did not give that answer 
then. He has now stated that he entirely 
withdraws his charge. As he has so done, 
I feel that it is unnecessary for me to say 
another word; and it would be perfectly 
unbecoming in me to do so. This is the 
only material point in the hon. Member's 
observations which I rose to notice; but as 
every Gentleman is always unwilling to 
labour under the imputation of having 
uttered what is not strictly and literally 
correct; and as the hon. Member has 
touched upon another point, I may per- 
haps be allowed to explain upon that point 
also. The hon. Gentleman states that 
the assertion I made the other night was 
not true, that the county was canvassed 
throughout by my opponents before my 
seat was vacated; and as a proof of his 
statement, he says that he was not aware 
of my intention to vacate it until I ad- 
dressed a letter to him. Now, I not only 
believe, but I know, that this was the 
case. I know that the hon. Gentleman 
did not start until the Monday following 
the Saturday, when I issued my address; 
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but, nevertheless, my statement is per- 
fectly true: the county was eanvassed 
throughout, parish by parish, and man by 
man, two months previously to my vacat- 
ing my seat; and I was informed of it, 
both before I vacated my seat, and re- 
peatedly afterwards on my canvass. This 
canvassing in many places was for an 
unknown person, but more frequently for 
the individual who, the hon. Member is 
well aware, was intended originally to be 
my opponent, but was obliged to give way 
to his own higher claims. Now, that is 
the whole case. I can assure the hon. 
Gentleman, that so accurate was the in- 
formation in the camp on his side, that 
though I accepted the office I now hold 
only on a Saturday, and issued my ad- 
dress that day, and proceeded down to 
Nottingham by the mail train on Sunday 
night, arriving on Monday morning, I 
found on my arrival at Newark in the 
afternoon of that day, that the whole dis- 
trict in that neighbourhood had been can- 
vassed at six o’clock that morning, with 
the information of my being Secretary for 
Ireland, that information being sent down 
by express on the Saturday night; and 
the whole machinery, which had been very 
elaborately and carefully prepared, was set 
in motion before any step had been taken 
on my part. This I explained the other 
night as the reason why it was neces- 
sary for me to incur the expense of re- 
taining more professional agents than un- 
der other circumstances I should have 
been inclined to do; and I stated to the 
noble Lord that that was the only expense 
of an unusual nature incurred by me. Hay- 
ing explained these two points, I beg to 
repeat to the hon. Member, that he is per- 
fectly mistaken if he supposes I entertain 
towards him any ill feeling whatever ; and, 
if I had done so, his complete retractation 
to-day of the charge he has made would 
have completely removed any such feeling 
from my mind. 
Order of the Day read. 


CORN IMPORTATION BILL—ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE rose to resume the 
Adjourned Debate, and remarked that it 
must be in the recollection of the House 
m what manner the debate had been ter- 
minated on the preceding night, by the 
speech of the hon. Member for Yorkshire 
—a speech characterized not less by sound- 
hess of reasoning and a natural eloquence 


inspired by the feelings of the speaker, 
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than by the triumph it exhibited over the 
physical infirmities which unhappily had 
oppressed the hon. Member. As he lis- 
tened to that speech, it seemed to him as 
though the spirit of those statesmen who 
once ennobled the House, had animated the 
hon. Member. It almost seemed as if the 
genius of Pitt or of Canning had returned 
to elevate the debates of that House above 
the dead level to which they too often were 
reduced. He desired briefly to advert to 
one or two statements of the hon. Member 
for Somersetshire (Mr. Miles), which had 
been controverted, or rather denied, by 
the right hon. Baronet the Home Secre- 
tary. The right hon. Baronet had stated 
that the hon. Member for Somersetshire 
had informed the House that there existed 
in Russia a disposable surplus of 20,000,000 
quarters of wheat above the consumption 
of that country; and that in America land 
had every year been producing wheat for 
a lengthened period without manure; and 
the right hon. Baronet had ridiculed these 
statements. Now, however, the right hon. 
Baronet might attempt to throw discredit 
on these statements—however determined 
the Government might be to take this 
“leap in the dark,” it was important to 
communicate all the information that could 
be obtained as to the probable amount of 
corn to be expected from abroad in the 
event of the abolition of the Corn Laws. 
The statement of the hon. Member for 
Somersetshire was fully borne out by the 
authority of Mr. Ellsworth, the Commis- 
sioner of Patents in the United States, as 
shown by the following passage in Mr. 
Ellsworth’s report :— 

“The wheat lands in the west are so rich in 
proper qualities, that probably for years no in- 
jurious effects of a constant succession of this 
crop need be apprehended; but in western New 
York, and perhaps in some of the earlier settled 
sections of Ohio, there is some danger, and the 
attention of the people has been called to the 
subject.” 

Now, with respect to the other statements 
of the hon. Member for Somerset. In 
page 328 of the commercial tariffs and 
regulations of the several States of Europe 
and America, under the head Russia, in 
the documents laid before the House, com- 
piled by Mr. M‘Gregor, it would be found 
that the total average consumption of Rus- 
sia, including seed and the supply of dis- 
tilleries, amounted to 141,000,000 chet- 
worts; the total average disposable sur- 
plus to 40,000,000 chetworts, or about 
28,000,000 quarters. So that, if there 
were any error in the estimate as to Rus- 
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sia, it was to be attributed to the Papers 
laid before Parliament by the Government: 
while, as to the land in America, he (Mr. 
Newdegate) having himself been there, 
could testify to the substantial correctness 
of the statement he had referred to. He 
had been at some pains to ascertain the 
prices of wheat at the great port of Ame- 
rica, New Orleans; and he found the ave- 
rage price of the last two years was 24s, 8d. 
per quarter, and that of flour in proportion; 
and the expense of transit to this country 
10s. per quarter. So that if the supply of 
corn in America exceeded the demand— 
and no one who knew the resources of such 
vast States as Ohio, Illinois, &e., could 
doubt that it would be so, if a demand 
were created in this country—wheat would 
be imported from New Orleans to Liver- 
pool or London under 35s. per quarter as 
an average. When, therefore, our ports 
were thrown open to the world, we should 
have a competition in our markets of sup- 
plies from both hemispheres at that rate; 
for it had been abundantly proved that 
the countries of Europe could compete 
with America at that price. There could 
be no doubt that our prices would be re- 
duced to the general level of the world; 
and that wheat in this country would, after 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, be at from 
35s. to 40s. per quarter as an average. 
He would next advert to some topics in the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary,’ who last night had again 
spoken of this measure as the result of the 
Ministerial sense of a great public danger. 
The right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government had himself acknowledged that 
if he had attributed his proposition of the 
measure solely to the “ pressure’’ of dis- 
tress in Ireland, he would have been disin- 
genuous. What, then, was this pressing 
danger? He (Mr. Newdegate) did not 
see the cause for the apprehensions enter- 
tained by the Government. unless it were 
the prospect of a stagnation of trade. But 
he (Mr. Newdegate) believed there would 
probably be a stagnation in trade whether 
this measure had been introduced or not; 
and he considered that the measures passed 
in 1844 would aggravate any such pres- 
sure. He believed that the Government 
had felt the necessity for some remedial 
measures in favour of the manufacturing 
interests, with a view to mitigate the mis- 
chief of their own monetary measure; but 
he was still more strongly persuaded that 
the present position and professed opinions 
of the Government were to be attributed, 
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in a great degree, to the progress of agita- 
tion. And when it was considered how 
many instances might be enumerated in 
which, from the passing of the Emancipa- 
tion Act of 1829, to the present period, 
including the grant to Maynooth, which 
was the consequence of the Repeal agita- 
tion and the monster meetings, the Minister 
now at the head of affairs had yielded to 
similar pressures, could it be expected that 
such popular influence would ever cease to 
have a corresponding effect upon him? 
The noble Lord the Member for the city 
of London had warned the agricultural 
Members to yield in time. He had ad- 
verted to the successful agitation which 
had preceded the Emancipation Act of 
1829—the Reform Act and the Maynooth 
Bill. The House had seen Her Majesty’s 
Government yielding to the pressure of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League in the present 
change in their commercial policy; and 
could the House believe that if these mea- 
sures passed, in consequence of the exer- 
tions of the Anti-Corn-Law League, that 
the Repeal Association would be less sue- 
cessful in the result of their agitation? 
This was the opinion entertained by the 
hon. and learned Member for Cork in 1844, 
who had said at a meeting in Conciliation 
Hall— 

“ T cannot bring myself to doubt that Peel him- 
self might be the man to propose the repeal of the 
Union.” [‘“ Hear, hear, hear,” andalaugh.] “Then 
hurra for Peel and Repeal!” [Zaughter.| “ When 
you talk of a man’s future-conduct, the best 
grounds upon which to conjecture what it will be, 
are those afforded by his past conduct.” [Loud 
cries of “ Hear, hear!”] “ In the antecedents of 
Peel, what is there to justify a disbelief in the pos- 
sibility of his being the man to propose a repeal of 
the Union?” [“ Hear, hear!’”’] “ We have nothing 
to be grateful for to Peel and the 200 myrmidons 
who go from one side to the other at his com- 
mand.” [Loud cries of “ Hear, hear.”] “ No! 


Thank Conciliation Hall—thank agitation! 
[“« Hear, hear.”’] 

And then came the memorable words 
with reference to the Maynooth Grant Agi- 
tation :— 

“Tthank you Conciliation Hall, I am obliged 
to you, Repeal Association; Maynooth ought to 
pray for you.” 

The introduction of the present measure, in 
fact, was another added to many proofs 
which the right hon. Baronet had furnished, 
of deficiency in that firmness which was 
the first characteristic of a great statesman. 
Were his supporters to go on in a similar 
course? Why should not Repeal of the 
Union, then, be expected as one of the right 
hon. Baronet’s future concessions? Why 
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should the right hon. Baronet disappoint 
the hon. Member for Cork, after having 
gratified the hon. Member for Stockport? 
The loss of character in public men was 
perhaps one of the results most to be re- 
gretted in the introduction of the present 
measure ; and it had been well said by the 
hon. Member for Huntingdon, that if the 
country were suffering under any dearth, 
it was a dearth of statesmen. The Gen- 
tlemen on his side of the House, who con- 
tended for protection, had been taunted by 
the Secretary for the Home Department 
with having, during the last two years, 
maintained great silence on this subject; 
but was there no reason for that silence? 
When the right’hon. Baronet at the head 
of the Government told them that the mea- 
sures he from time to time brought in 
during the last three years were but step- 
ping-stones to greater changes, such as 
that which he had now proposed, might 
his hon. Friends not, with reason, think 
that any word which dropped from them 
during that time would be turned against 
them hereafter, and that they would be 
told they were committed to the measures 
of the right hon. Baronet? The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for the Home 
Department had referred to the observation 
which fell from the hon. Member for Shrews- 
bury with regard to the exportation of bul- 
lion which would take place when the mea- 
sure passed; and he said he agreed with 
the hon. Member for Shrewsbury, that, in 
the present state of our monetary system, 
large exportations of the precious metals 
were inconsistent with a sound state of the 
currency; thus differing from the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment, who said he did not care whether 
such exportation took place or not—in- 
deed that he wished it might. How the 
right hon. Baronets came to a coincidence 
on the principles of free trade, differing in 
so essential an element of our commercial 
relations as the monetary system and the 
effects of an exportation of bullion, he did 
not know; but the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government stated, that 
we should bring the bullion back by the 
exportation of our manufactures. The 
right hon. Baronet did not tell, however, 
at what sacrifice and loss to the trade of 
the country this would be done. But the 
Home Secretary admitted that, even after 
this panacea of free trade was carried, 
in times of scarcity there would be an ex- 
portation of bullion. He was of the same 
opinion; and he asked the House, viewing 
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the effect of an exportation of bullion in 
1825 and 1839, to consider what would be 
the result. The right hon. Gentleman 
went on to show that the way of getting 
out of the difficulty of our monetary system, 
in the case of a glut of the markets for 
our manufactures, would.be to send manu- 
factures abroad when the home markets 
were glutted, and so glut the foreign mar- 
kets to relieve the home market, receiving 
payment in grain without payment of duty. 
Now, supposing this to be the case, the 
only effect would be that the manufacturer 
would have an opportunity of shifting the 
loss from himself upon the shoulders of 
the agriculturists, by transferring his goods 
to foreign markets, and bringing back im- 
portations of corn, which would injure the 
farmer. What would be the effect on the 
circulation? By the first statement there 
had been a glut of manufactures ; therefore 
there would be distress among the manu- 
facturers. Then they would bring on a 
glut of corn by the importation, which 
would cause distress among the agricultu- 
rists. But any one who knew anything of 
exchanges, knew that a forced importation 
turned exchanges against the country im- 
porting. Now the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment had predicted that the foreign markets 
would be glutted to relieve the home mar- 
ket. But importation of necessities, such 
as tea, sugar, &c., for home consumption, 
would go on, and would not be paid for in 
manufactures, because the foreign markets 
in the case supposed would be glutted: 
they must therefore be paid for in bullion 
exported from this country, and a drain 
must ensue; for exchanges, owing to a 
forced importation of grain, must already 
have turned against this country. They 
would therefore have a monetary crisis, by 
reason of the exportation of bullion, accord- 
ing to the system of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet at the head of the Government, more 
severe than had ever been known in this 
country. The two right hon. Baronets 
had declared for free trade, and adopted 
the doctrines respecting free trade from 
Adam Smith and Ricardo; but they had 
rejected the opinions of those authorities 
respecting the monetary system. He be- 
lieved that those writers, when they advo- 
cated free trade, understood that a different 
monetary system from that of this coun- 
try would be required under free trade; 
and this the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel) had admitted in 1844. The right 
hon. Baronet claimed the authority of those 
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eminent political economists to sanction his 
commercial policy, but repudiated them with 
respect to monetary matters. [Sir R. 
Peel having indicated by gesture a denial 
of these remarks of the hon. Gentleman, 
Mr. Newdegate observed] I will state this 
in the terms of the right hon. Baronet’s 
own speech on the Bank Charter question, 
in 1844 :— 

“In support of that opinion they, the opponents 
of the present system, have undoubtedly the high 
authority of Adam Smith and of Ricardo. Both 
these eminent writers assume that immediate 
convertibility into coin is all that is requisite to 
prevent the excessive issue of paper. It is no im- 
peachment of their sagacity, if, in the progress 
which this science, like all other sciences, is mak- 
ing, there be reason to doubt the soundness of 
any particular opinion which they may have deli- 
vered. And it is our duty to disregard their au- 
thority, and to act on the conclusions of our own 
judgment, if either reason or experience convinces 
us that they are safer guides.” 


The right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) 
had said much on the reduction of prices of 
British produce; but he did not admit what 
must be the effect on the agricultural in- 
terest and the operatives of such a reduc- 
tion, and on the national resources: he (Mr. 
Newdegate) would refer to the opinions of 
Mr. Malthus, recorded in that able work, by 


the Home Secretary, ‘‘ An Address to the 


Landowners on Corn and Currency.”’ Mr. 
Malthus said, that if the price of corn were 
to fall to 50s., and labour and other com- 
modities nearly in proportion, there could 
be no doubt that the stockholder would be 
benefited at the expense of the industrial 
classes, and that Government would in 
reality pay 7, 8, and 9 per cent interest for 
the debt, instead of 5 per cent, and for the 
last 200,000,0002. of it not less than 10 
per cent. Mr. Malthus thus continued :— 
“ If we consider with what an increased weight 
the taxes on tea, sugar, malt, soap, candles, &c., 
would in this case bear on the labouring classes of 
society, and what proportion of their income all 
the active industrious middle orders of the State, 
as well as the higher orders, must pay, in assessed 
taxes and the various articles of custom and excise, 
the pressure will appear to be absolutely intoler- 
able. Indeed, if the measure of value (meaning 
corn) were ready to fall as we have supposed, 
there is great reason to fear that the country 
would be absolutely unable to continue the pay- 
ment of the present interest of the national 
debt.” 
Now this applied to a reduction to 50s., 
not 35s., and applied @ fortiori to the pre- 
sent case. It was urged by the right hon. 
Baronet, in justification of his measures, 
that this country would not become de- 
pendent on foreign countries for food; but 


to his (Mr. Newdegate’s) poor apprehen- 
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sion, if they established a direct exchange 
between foreign corn and our manufactures, 
that must be the effect. The right hon, 
Baronet (Sir J. Graham) had said, that 
the demand for food in this country was 
certain. Well, then, they knew that the 
home production was able to meet the de. 
mand, with the exception of a small ave. 
rage of importation at a moderate price, 
Now there were three reasons why home. 
grown corn must be displaced, if the free 
traders succeeded in their object, which 
was to exchange manufactures for corn by 
direct barter, as it were. First, if they 
exported manufactures, and brought corn in 
return, they must sell the corn, when they 
had got it, in the markets of this country, 
being the only open markets, and could 
afford to sell it cheaper than corn merely 
imported for sale, and not as a remittance 
in payment for manufactures. With this 
additional advantage, how could it be 
doubted that it would displace home-grown 
grain, which was more costly in its pro- 
duction. The difference of the cost of 
production, as against the corn grower of 
this country, was the second reason, and of 
itself sufficient to cause the displacement 
of a large quantity of home-grown grain 
from our supply. The third reason was 
the fact that the markets of this country, 
being the only open markets of the world, 
would become the markets for the surplus 
grain of the world; and every one knew 
that, in ordinary years, there must bea 
surplus production of grain in every country 
depending upon its own supplies, or there 
would be frequent periods of scarcity. For 
these three reasons he could not doubt but 
that a very large quantity of home-grown 
corn, perhaps to the extent of six or seven 
million quarters, would be supplanted in the 
markets of this country; and to the extent 
of that displacement we must become de- 
pendent on foreign nations for our supplies 
of food. It had been assumed that wages 
did not vary with the price of food. He 
should have thought, however, that when 
they remembered the fall of wages coinei- 
dent with the fall of prices in wheat from 
the commencement of the present century 
to the present time, or the mass of indivi- 
dual evidence they had received, the state- 
ments of the noble Lord the Member for 
Stamford (the Marquess of Granby) for in- 
stance, must have convinced the Govern- 
ment that, in one particular at least, they 
were wrong; whilst the statements of many 
other Members near him ought to have 
taught them to doubt their theory. For the 
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reasons he had given, he conceived that the 
Corn Laws were not unjust; and for one he 
would not be a party to disappointing those 
who sent him to the House to combat these 
newfangled doctrines. The noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) and the right hon. Baro- 
net (Sir R. Peel) had both bid the aristo- 
eracy yield, and said, that if they would 
preserve their position, and retain their 

wer and influence in this and the other 
ont they had better succumb; but he, 
humble individual as he was, told them 
that they would do better to convince the 
people of this country that they had cou- 
rage and honesty to act upon their convic- 
tions. He had always felt it was wiser to 
confront any enemy than to cause desertion 
from one’s own ranks; and he thought the 
present position of the Government was a 
strong instance in proof of this. What 
was that position now, compared with six 
months ago? The feelings of the people 


of this country were never so much out- 
raged as when they saw persons whom 
they had been accustomed to revere, chang- 
ing their principles of action; and if any- 
thing could pave the way for the destrue- 
tion of the aristocracy, it must be such 
tergiversation as they had lately witnessed. 


Let the House of Lords remember that 
their House was a court of justice as well 
as a legislative assembly, and that the pre- 
servation of the character of the Upper 
House was of more real importance to its 
stability than any transient acquisition of 
popularity at the expense of principle. A 
mistake had been propagated, both by the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) and the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel), in speaking of 
the population of this, the most produc- 
tive country in the world, as if they 
were all mere consumers. ‘Their argu- 
ment proceeded on the evident fallacy that 
the agriculturist produced no more than 
he consumed, which was absurd; and if 
he did produce more than he consumed, by 
lowering the price of his product, he must 
lose upon the larger quantity, and be com- 
pensated on the smaller, and must there- 
fore be a loser. The noble Lord, Lord 
John Russell had said— 


“The great cotton manufactures of this coun- 
try, the great woollen manufactures, the great 
linen manufactures of this country, are sent abroad 
to compete in markets at a great distance from 
us; they are sent to the markets of America and 
of Asia to compete with the fabrics of other coun- 
tries; we therefore want no protection for them 
in Sussex or in Lincolnshire. If that be the case, 
and if the great branches of our industry want no 
Protection, they are not benefited by the trifling 
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and the trumpery protection which remains on 
your Statute-book, and they are not benefited by 
that protection which seems to give to one parti- 
cular class of industry an advantage. The great 
general argument of all writers on political eco- 
nomy with regard to protection applies to each 
particular class. In the first place, it interferes 
with the due current of trade on behalf of one 
particular class ; in the next place, it lays a tax 
upon the rest of the community for the benefit of 
that particular class; and in the third place, this 
particular object is not attained, and the very 
classes it seeks to benefit lose by this pretended 
protection. Indeed, these propositions have now 
been so clearly proved, that they have become 
axioms in political science.” ’ 


For these reasons the noble Lord pro- 
nounced the Corn Laws unjust. The two 
first arguments proceeded upon the as- 
sumption, that protection was effectual in 
preserving the home market to the home 
producer, and in thereby raising the price 
of his produce for his benefit, but to the 
disadvantage of the consumer. But the 
third argument contradicted the two first, 
and assumed that protection did not, by 
preserving the home market to the home 
producer, raise the price to the consumer; 
but that this was untrue, could not be doubt- 
ed from the difference of price for corn in 
this and other countries, and from the pay- 
ment of a duty sometimes equal to 17s. a 
quarter. But, to refer to the two first ar- 
guments, which assumed that protection is 
effectual, because of its partiality. Now 
the interests of the producer were here as- 
sumed to be antagonistic to those of the 
consumer; a doubtful hypothesis in a pro- 
ductive country; but the laws, which were 
for the benefit of the majority, were, he be- 
lieved, admitted to be for the general 
good, unless they could be proved to unduly 
oppress the minority. The question then 
was, whether the manufacturing or the 
agricultural interest was the most numer- 
ous; for a law which gave protection to a 
majority, if it did not unduly press on the 
minority, had always been held to be a 
good law; and this reduced the question to 
a comparison of the numbers dependent 
upon the different interests of this country. 
Grievous mis-statements had been made, 
not only in this country, but in foreign na- 
tions on this important subject. As a 
proof of this, he would refer to the ob- 
servation of M. Guizot, with reference to 
Sir R. Peel’s measures, that free yrade 
might be justified in a State like England, 
because the population of that country de- 
pended mainly on manufactures and com- 
meree. The right hon. Baronet the Se- 
cretary for the Home Department had said 
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that this country had become, for good or 
for evil, a manufacturing and commercial, 
instead of an agricultural country; and in 
support of his position he had referred to 
the Population Returns. This matter had 
been investigated county by county, after 
the plan that had been used in every census 
except the last, in order to find whether 
the classes dependent upon agriculture 
really were so few in numbers as they 
were made to appear in the last census; 
and the result he would state to the 
House. Mr. Spackman, the well-known 
writer on statistics, had analysed the re- 
turns, and the details would shortly be 
given to the world in a work now in the 
press. It appeared that the occupation 
abstract of the census of 1841 had been 
made out in a different form from that 
of 1831. The return of 1831 was per- 
fectly intelligible, and clearly showed from 
what sources the different classes drew 
their means of support, and upon what in- 
terest they depended; but, in 1841, all 
persons employed in trade, manufactures, 
and handicraft, were mixed up together, 
and made to appear as depending on the 
manufacturing interest; as if the agricul- 
turists needed no shopkeeper to buy his 


goods from, no handicraftsman to make 
his implements, and no railways or canals 
to convey his produce; as if all this traffic, 
and all these means of conveyance and 
sources of profit, were dependent on the 


manufacturing interest alone. It would 
be seen that while in the census of 1831 
the population of the United Kingdom was 
divided into three classes—namely, agri- 
culturists, manufacturers, and all other in- 
dividuals, such as persons engaged in re- 
tail trades, capitalists and professional 
men, there were but two divisions in the 
census of 1841—namely, persons engaged 
in trade, commerce, and manufactures, 
who were set down at 2,636,795, and per- 
sons engaged in agriculture, who were set 
down at 1,712,699. Now in that latter 
return there was a manifest juggle, inas- 
much as many of the members of those re- 
tail trades which were classed with manu- 
factures depended principally on agricul- 
ture for their support. Was it possible, 
he would ask, that any reliance could be 
placed on returns based on such a prin- 
ciple ? But from the returns which he held 
in his hand it appeared that in 100 coun- 
ties and divisions of counties the agricul- 
turists predominated, while the manufac- 
turers predominated in only twenty coun- 
ties or divisions of counties. It further 
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appeared that the actual number of per. 
sons engaged in agriculture was 3,343,974, 
and that the number of persons actual] 
engaged in manufactures was 1,867,218; 
and if all the rest of the population were 
divided in the same proportion, there 
would be 13,604,915 dependent on agri- 
culture, and 8,009,982 dependent on ma- 
nufactures; so that the total number of 
persons engaged in or dependent on agri- 
culture might be taken at 16,948,889, and 
the total number of persons engaged in or 
dependent on manufactures might be 
taken at 9,887,200; showing a majority 
of 7,071,689 in favour of agriculture. He 
contended that the improvement of agri- 
culture in this country, unsurpassed in 
any other country, if anywhere equalled, 
showed that the Corn Laws had operated 
to the advantage of the British cultivators, 
who with their dependents constituted a 
vast majority of the population. Could it be 
shown that the minority—those engaged 
in manufactures—had been unduly oppress- 
ed by these laws? Had no fortunes been 
made in Manchester? Was Leeds desert- 
ed? Was trade unsound in Birmingham? 
Was it not notorious, that the reverse 
of these suppositions was the fact. He then 
had a right to assert, that to term protection 
to agriculture unjust, was to propagate a 
baseless fallacy. After having trespassed 
on the attention of the Heuse with these 
details, he could not help expressing, be- 
fore he concluded, his deep censure of the 
change in the policy of Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters upon the question. The course 
they had taken induced him to believe that 
their recent measures had been long se- 
cretly contemplated, and that they had 
been precipitated by the state of distress 
in Ireland, and by an uneasy feeling with 
respect to the trade of the country, a re- 
lapse of which he believed would occur, 
whether these measures passed or not. 
But it was not of their opinions that he 
complained ; and what he complained of 
was that they had so long entertained 
those opinions unavowed. He could 
only look upon their present proposals 
as measures secretly determined on— 
produced in fear— introduced into that 
House in arrogance; and he was confi- 
dent that, if passed, they would result in 
disaster. 

Mr. G. PALMER said, that there was 
never any measure introduced into the 
House more deserving their serious atten- 
tion than the present ; but he thought that 
if every Member were to vote according to 
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his feelings, the result would show a majo- 
rity of two to one against it. One great 
advantage which had arisen from this de- 
bate was, that it had shown the fallacy of 
the arguments used by Her Majesty’s Go- 
yernment. He must declare, upon the 

rt of the constituency which he repre- 
sented, that it was not their desire, nor the 
desire of the agriculturists of his county, 
to profit at the expense of other interests ; 
but they thought this measure would be 
against the interests, not only of the agri- 
culturists, but of every one in their coun- 
try. He believed the returns laid on 
the Table relative to our trade were not 
correct; but, admitting their correctness, 
the large import of our manufactures on 
the Continent, which they showed, would 
not compensate for the disadvantages which 
the measure would entail. If they wanted 
2,000,000 quarters of corn, they would 
have to pay for it in hard gold. As for 
America, it was every day establishing 
manufactures of its own, so that there was 
no great hope from that quarter. As re- 
garded the currency, they could not issue 
more than a certain quantity of notes; and 
if the drain of gold became great, the whole 
finance of the country might be deranged. 
He thought the better policy was, that 
they should mainly trust to themselves for 
the necessaries of life ; and he thought we 
should rue the day when we were depend- 
ent upon the foreigner for the supply of 
the necessaries of life. He should be sorry 
were it supposed by any class, that he or 
his party was influenced by interested mo- 
tives ; but then it was only fair to consider 
the burdens which peculiarly affected land. 
There was not an acre of old cultivated land 
which was not subject to a charge of 13s. 
poor rates, highway rates, county rates, 
and other taxes. It was the small farmers 
and the labourers who would chiefly suffer 
by the measure; for the latter were to a 
great extent dependent on the farmers, and 
the small farmer could not, like the man 
of capital, reserve his crops for an advan- 
tageous market, but was frequently obliged 
to sell when there was a glut, and when 
corn fetched a ruinously low price. Sin- 
cerely entertaining these opinions, which 
had always been held by him, he must vote 
against a measure which he believed would 
be detrimental to the general interests of 
the country. These opinions were enter- 
tained by Her Majesty’s Government not 
very long ago ; and he had never heard a 
foreigner speak on this subject who did not 
say that it was the first duty of a Govern- 
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ment to protect the interests of their own 
country. 

Captain POLHILL thought the small 
farmers would be injuriously affected by 
the Government measure ; and so strong 
had been his impression on that subject 
that he thought it necessary to bring under 
the notice of the House a clause designed 
for the relief of those tenant farmers. He 
was of opinion that if a Select Committee 
had been appointed, it would have been 
proved that the tenant farmers would be 
deeply injured by the passing of this mea- 
sure. It was his intention to have moved 
the insertion of the clause he had men- 
tioned; but he had learned from the Speaker 
that it was not competent for him to do so. 
He wished it to go forth to the country 
that he did not shrink from fulfilling his 
duty; but the rules of that House did not 
permit his doing so in the manner he 
wished. He entertained a strong sympa- 
thy for the class he had alluded to. The 
leading journal of the Empire, in one of its 
leading articles, did him the honour of 
combating his proposition; but in doing so 
used. an argument which he thought had 
rather a tendency to confirm his opposition 
to the Bill, for it said that if a Committee 
for the relief of these small farmers were 
granted, there would be 300,000 appli- 
eants. He could not think the extent of 
the injury would be so great. Ifhe thought 
300,000 of his countrymen would be ruined 
by the measure, he would give 300,000 
votes against it, if he had them. He was 
of opinion that the time was come when 
this great measure ought to be settled one 
way or another, for he believed there was 


@ great stagnation in every department of 


commerce and agriculture from the present 
state of incertitude. If the Government 
measure did pass, he trusted that the Anti- 
Corn-Law League would be at once dis- 
solved. He could not help expressing his 
admiration at the conduct of the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn (Lord G. Ben- 
tinck), who although entering into the 
combat at a great disadvantage, had con- 
ducted himself with such ability, prudence, 
and integrity, as must win for him the at- 
tachment of his own party and the respect 
of his opponents. He had never given a 
vote in the whole course of his life with 
more reluctance than the present for the 
third reading of this Bill; and he did so in 
order to allay the excitement which pre- 
vailed on the subject throughout the coun- 


try. 5 
Mr. BENETT would not address him- 
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self to those calculations which had been 
made as to the relative price of corn in this 
country and on the Continent, but would 
confine himself entirely to one point, 
namely, was the measure calculated to pro- 
mote the comfort of the great mass of the 
people? He had always said, that if the 
abandonment of agriculture altogether and 
the promotion of manufactures was caleu- 
lated to benefit the mass, then he would be 
for the extension of manufactures and the 
suppression of agriculture. But he believed 
no such thing, and it was because he con- 
sulted the welfare of the greatest number 
that he opposed the present measure. It 
was remarkable that the free traders were 
only free traders in agriculture, not in 
manufactures; and they argued that the 
larger was the amount of corn purchased 
in foreign countries, and by consequerice 
the less it was grown here, the greater would 
betheexport and sale of manufactures. Now, 
he did not think that the evidence which 
had been laid on the Table of that House 
was calculated to show that those engaged 
in manufactures were in a very enviable 
condition. On this point he would refer to 
an opinion expressed by an hon. Member 
of that House, one who was known as a 


very kindhearted man, and one who had 
formerly advocated the free import of corn, 
A more kindhearted or a more patriotic 
man did not exist ; he referred to the hon. 
Member for Liskeard, whose authority he 
was happy to be able to appeal to in sup- 


port of this view. On the 27th of March, 
1844, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
said :— 

“ Millions, he might say, of men had collected 
together for the first time in certain limited spaces; 
millions—not skilled artisans, but men carrying 
on, in their several classes, some one particular 
branch of industry, which they practised from the 
first moment at which they could work, till they 
could work no longer—the great mass of them, in 
fact, just as unskilled as the rudest agricultural 
labourer. Thus large massesof unskilled, needy, im- 
poverished labourers were collected together, sub- 
jected to terrible privations and discomforts from 
their very agglomeration ; from the same cause 
almost at the mercy of their employers ; and from 
the same cause ready and apt to combine for mis- 
chief. Was this a state of things which Parlia- 
ment could regard with satisfaction? Was it a 
good state of things? Was it better for the work- 
ing people? Was it better for the rest of the com- 
munity? What was the physical condition of these 
unfortunate people thus collected together ? Was 
it a satisfactory one? He would not go into any 
lengthened details, but let him simply ask the 
House to remember what had been shown to be 
the comparative duration of life in Manchester, for 
instance, and in the county of Wilts, an agricul- 
tural district. In Wiltshire, the average duration 
of life was thirty-three years; in Manchester, it 
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was only seventeen. He did not mean to say that 
this difference in the duration of human life sprung 
solely or mainly from the nature of factory labour; 
but it clearly must arise from the circumstances 
taken all together under which that labour wags 
carried on in the great towns. Now, it could not 
be doubted that the evils of this physical condition 
were calculated to grow worse in every succeeding 
generation. A people whose life was reduced to 
one-half of the usual average of the labouring class 
by no accident, no sudden disaster, no chance epi- 
demic, but by the constant action of circumstances 
unfavourable to health and longevity, were not 
likely to propagate a vigorous and healthy race, 
He thought that no Legislature could view with 
indifference a state of things that thus shortened 
human life, and tended to deteriorate the species, 
In some respects, no doubt, the factory labourer 
was better off than other unskilled labourers, But 
he did think that there were circumstances in that 
kind of labour that tended to the injury of health, 
The mere temperature in which they worked must 
tend to this result. There were these poor people 
working for hours and hours together, all day long, 
in an Indian temperature, and then turned out to 
go home and sleep in a northern climate. Nor 
was their social and moral condition at all satis- 
factory. No man could venture to say that they 
No man could say that 
their religious wants were properly attended to, 
No man could say that their moral condition was 
wholesome or natural. The mode of employment 
was such as to subvert all the ordinary relations 
of the sexes as to labour; the women and children 
did the hard work, the men occupied themselves 
with the household duties.” 


Such were the opinions of the hon. Member 
for Liskeard at the period he mentioned. 
Now, however, the hon. Member was 
changed in sentiment, and he could not 
but feel greatly surprised that he should 
now be the advocate of a system which 
perpetuated the evil, and caused destrue- 
tion to human life. Was it not strange 
that the average duration of human life 
should be only seventeen years in Man- 
chester, and thirty-three in Wilts? Could 
he support a measure which, by fostering 
the causes tending to depression and de- 
gradation of the population, produced the 
ill of which the hon. Member for Liskeard 
so feelingly complained ? He (Mr. Benett) 
had always been desirous of increasing 
the happiness and comfort of the people; 
and he would say, that if effects were 
contrary to what he had shown to be 
the case of the manufacturing popula- 
tion—if, to be more clear, the duration 
of life was greater in Manchester than 
in Wilts, and the present system of poor 
laws tended to decrease that morality, 
most surely would he then change the 
views he had held so long, and vote for 
that system which increased life. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Graham) had 
expressed an opinion last night which nar- 
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rowed this question to a simple point, and 
which he had delivered in that House many 
years before his right hon. Friend had dis- 
played those talents which placed him in 
his present eminent position—that was, 
the promotion of the greatest happiness of 
the mass of the people. Could that be 
called a happy state in which the average 
duration of life was seventeen years? He 
would ask, too, if the misery and destitu- 
tion detailed in the reports laid on the 
Table of the House, exhibited the happi- 
ness of a large portion of the commu- 
nity? The deep distress of the labourers 
in Dorsetshire had been brought before the 
country. A great fallacy, however, existed 
on this general subject of distress and pros- 
perity. A prosperous and happy period 
may be felt in the manufacturing districts, 
but happiness did not consist in money 
only. Any man who had lived as long as 
he had lived, would be well informed, that 
seasons of prosperity did not last for ever. 
Great fortunes were rapidly made by manu- 
facturers; but this could not always follow, 
and at last, the people would be left to 
starve, or else depend on the charity of the 
landowners. He did not find himself equal 
to enter as fully as others into the intrica- 
cies of debate. He was a very old man. 
For fifty years, at least, he had practically 
advocated the happiness of the people. He 
spoke that night, perhaps for the last time 
in that House; and he was desirous of 
knowing from Her Majesty’s Government, 
what was the object of the measure they 
had introduced, and what was likely to be 
its result? Did they imagine that this 
country would go on increasing in popula- 
tio for a thousand years? Were the 
people to be forced forward to a more ex- 
cessive competition than they had yet sus- 
tained? Was there to be no rest for ma- 
tions ? Was not this country to have any 
quiet? Were the people to be urged for- 
ward with railroad speed, and the Ministers 
to allow of no cessation? Would such a 
condition increase the real happiness of the 
community ? He thought not. Mannfac- 
tures might be increased until England 
might indeed become the workshop of the 
world; but would this be happiness ? Great 
Britain was strong in her power and her 
glory, and, therefore, why not rest? But 
it appeared no rest was to be allowed. He 
was of opinion that the increase of trade, 
when founded on such a reckless principle, 
could only lead to speculation; and it was 
Yreadful that the Government should not 
possess the foresight to perceive the end of 
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the system they felt so anxious to extend. 
When the impoverished condition of the 
labourer was made the subject matter of 
debate, why not also bring the state of the 
Irish labourer into notice? It had been 
stated that a high remuneration for labour 
may exist with a low price of corn. This 
he denied. It was impossible. If the 
labour market could be regulated, why did 
not the Government apply themselves to 
the task in Ireland? Ireland, however, 
seemed the great difficulty—the Asses 
bridge—of the whole work. Here was the 
finest country in the whole world in the 
very depths of destitution, and no efforts 
ever yet made appeared to make any 
change in the character of its misery. As 
he before observed, this was probably the 
last time he should address the House. 
Allow him to repeat, that the great duty of 
Governments was the promotion of the 
greatest happiness of the people; and he 
was of opinion that any system which cur- 
tailed the duration of human life should 
not have the support of those who legislate 
for the country at large. 

Mr. PLUMPTRE had heard nothing 
during this lengthened discussion to induce 
him to alter his opinion of the experiment 
that the right hon. Baronet proposed to 
try. The Government were taking a step 
which, so far from approving, he very much 
deplored, as being rash and perilous. By 
the policy they were pursuing, they had 
divided a great party, who had heretofore 
given the right hon. Baronet an honest 
and an independent support. The confi- 
dence of that large party was destroyed, 
the country was thrown into confusion, and 
how matters were to be settled it would be 
impossible to predict. He remembered in 
the year 1835, when the right hon. Baronet 
sat on the Opposition side of the House, 
and when the noble Lord the Member for 
London, who was then Minister 6f the 
Crown, had proposed his Tithe Commuta- 
tion Act, the right hon. Baronet had stated 
that he would not object to that Act, be- 
cause he considered that it would provide 
a due and adequate provision for the clergy. 
Now, the hon. Member for the North 
Riding of Yorkshire (Mr. Cayley) had last 
night delivered a speech which made a deep 
impression upon him (Mr. Plumptre), in 
the course of which he stated what his 
ealculations were as to what the price of 
corn would be if this measure passed into 
a law. He called upon the House to re- 
collect these calculations, and to consider 
the situation in which the clergy would be 
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placed if these anticipations were realized. 
In 1839, the right hon. Baronet objected 
to the proposition of the noble Lord the 
Member for London upon this subject, and 
said that before he attempted to alter the 
Corn Law by the adoption of a fixed duty, 
he ought to alter the Tithe Commutation 
Act; and that he could not consider him 
an honest man if he did not first propose 
an alteration of that Act. He called upon 
the right hon. Baronet to take the same 
course now himself which he had on a 
former period so earnestly suggested to 
the noble Lord. He knew that the pro- 
posed measure might work unjustly, cruelly, 
and prejudicially against the tithepayer ; 
but it would have the effect of robbing the 
tithe-receiver of one-third, or perhaps one- 
half of his income. If they took the man 
with only 3001. a year to support himself 
and his family now, and that this measure, 
if passed, would reduce this income to 
2001., they would be surely inflicting an 
act of cruel injustice upon him, which they 
might not afterwards be well able to re- 
dress. He would ask them whether they 
would now consent to alter the Tithe 
Commutation Act, and thereby place the 
clergy in that position which the Govern- 
ment pledged themselves they should enjoy; 
for the right hon. Baronet had himself 
admitted that they were entitled to due 
and adequate protection. He entirely con- 
curred in the view taken by the hon. 
Member who last addressed the House, 
and which had before been expressed by 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary for 
the Home Department, namely, they were 
‘bound to consider how they could best 
promote, to the largest extent, the happi- 
ness of the largest mass of the people. 
If he had not a deep conviction that this 
measure, instead of effecting that desirable 
object, would inflict the most serious injury 
upon the people, he would not continue his 
opposition to it fora single minute. He 
believed that they were taking steps which 
would most seriously affect and injure the 
domestic happiness of the largest mass of 
the people of this country. This injury 
would begin with the agricultural labourer; 
it would then travel to the small tenant- 
farmer, from him to the landowners, and 
from them to the operatives and manufac- 
turers generally. He believed it could not 
be otherwise; that if they depressed the 
agricultural interest, every other interest 
would suffer also. By their present course 
they were about causing a larger amount 
of misery than they would ever have it in 
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their power to repair. The party with 
which he was connected were taunted and 
ridiculed as hardhearted men, who had no 
feelings for the poor. He hoped, and 
trusted, and believed, that they entered as 
earnestly and sincerely into the comforts 
of those who were around them as any 
other class in the country. It was, there. 
fore, because he wished to see the hap- 
piness and the comforts of the people 
increased, that he felt himself called upon 
to take so determined a stand against this 
measure. THe believed in his conscience 
that, if passed, it would inflict an injury 
upon the poorer classes, rather than pro- 
mote their interests. God forbid that he 
should have any selfish motives for his 
conduct in this matter! Upon the grounds 
he had just stated, he considered it to be 
his duty to give his most decided opposi- 
tion to the measure. 

Mr. HASTIE thought all the arguments 
against this measure resolved themselves 
into apprehensions of a reduction of rents, 
He believed it might be calculated that 
the average price of corn for the next ten 
years would be 15 per cent less than the 
price during the last ten years. To ascer- 
tain, as far as practicable, how rents would 
be affected by the reduction of prices, it 
would be necessary to find the aggregate 
value of the whole agricultural produce of 
the kingdom from which rent was derived, 
and of which corn, including wheat, barley, 
oats, beans, and peas, formed part. The 
whole rental of the kingdom was estimated 
at 59,500,0001.; the aggregate value of 
the agricultural produce of the country 
was calculated by M‘Culloch, in his Sta- 
tistical Account of the British Empire, at 
250,500,0007. Of this amount, the por- 
tion made up by the price of corn would 
be reduced 15 per cent. It could not be 
doubted, though the present Corn Law 
was, asd escribed by the First Minister of 
the Crown, a most unjust law, that the 
landed interest viewed its anticipated repeal 
with a needless and irrational alarm. In 
his (Mr. Hastie’s) opinion, should the new 
measure pass to-morrow, there would be 
no greater reduction in the prices of agri- 
cultural produce, or in rentals, than that 
which he had mentioned. 

Sir J. WALSH said, that the House 
must feel much obliged to the hon. Gentle- 
man for the details which he had furnished, 
and which they had in vain sought from 
Her Majesty’s Government. The hon. 
Gentleman was satisfied that the landed 
interest had no cause for apprehension; he 
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could not undertake to follow the hon. 
Member, but it seemed to him a strong 
fact that the reduction in the price of corn 
would be fifteen per cent, according to the 
calculation of the hon. Gentleman. The 
details furnished by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Somersetshire, had, however, 
led him to conclude that the reduction 
would in fact be much greater; and he 
confessed that he was very much surprised 
that Her Majesty’s Government had not 
ventured on any predictions of the same 
kind; but so it was: the Government had 
not ventured upon any such confident anti- 
cipations as the hon. Member; they had 
not ventured to prophesy what would be 
the result of their own measure. He had 
certainly expected from the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary of State some de- 
claration on that subject last night; but 
the right hon. Baronet had contented him- 
self with impugning the data of his hon. 
Friends, without furnishing any better or 
more accurate information to the House. 
When his hon. Friend the Member for 
Somersetshire had made statements and 
drawn inferences, which were to his mind 
very clear and convincing, the right hon. 
Baronet disposed of them in the same sum- 
mary way in which he had before dismissed 
his own opinions, and said, ‘“ I don’t ad- 
mit your data.’’ The hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Board of Trade had, 
on a former occasion, in a speech which 
was certainly very comprehensive, since 
it completed the whole circuit of the 
globe, endeavoured to show that there 
was no corn to come into this country 
from anywhere ; but last night the right 
hon. Baronet had said, that the delay of 
this measure had caused a vast accumula- 
tion of foreign corn in this country, and 
that in consequence of that delay there was 
great danger that they might be, by an 
avalanche, overwhelmed when the flood- 
gates were opened. That was rather in- 
consistent with the former argument of 
the hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Board of Trade. Tho delay therefore 
had, at all events, this good effect—it had 
removed some of the arguments which, at 
the commencement of the discussion, were 
urged in support of this measure. Ab- 
staining, however, from any prediction, the 
Government had still ventured to antici- 
pate that the reduction in prices would be 
just enough to benefit the consumer, but 
hot enough to injure the producer. Pro- 
fessing themselves to be in entire darkness 


as to the results of their own measure, they 
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yet took upon themselves to assume that 
that golden mean would be attained. But 
he asked, had those discussions shown that 
the fears of the landed interest were ground- 
less ? Had it not been shown to demonstra- 
tion, that the ordinary price of wheat in 
the north of Europe was about 35s., and 
that protection, by the cost of freight alone, 
would not be sufficient ? It had been placed 
beyond a doubt that the cost of transmis- 
sion from the northern parts of Europe to 
London or Hull was less than that of trans- 
mission, inland, from one part of this coun- 
try to another, though no very great dis- 
tance apart. He had on a former occasion 
stated, that in 1843 the freight from Ham- 
burgh was ls. per quarter: that statement 
had excited considerable surprise, and he 
had since made inquiries on the subject 
from an extensive shipowner at Hamburgh. 
The answer of that gentleman, who was a 
warm free trader, was, that the average 
price of wheat, when crops were good and 
prices were high in England, was 35s.; that 
when there was no demand for exportation, 
30s., and that upon occasions of sudden 
demand for French consumption it might 
advance to 40s. Now, it was to be ob- 
served, that all the corn in the north of 
Europe was full 5s. a quarter better than the 
average price in England, so that 5s. must 
be deducted from that amount. His cor- 
respondent also stated that the first freight 
was 2s. per quarter; but that as the season 
advanced, vessels might probably be en- 
gaged at from ls. 6d. to ls. 9d. It was, 
however, hardly necessary for him to refer 
to that statement after the ample details 
laid before the House by the noble Lord 
the Member for Lynn. There was another 
argument triumphantly answered by the 
hon. Member for Shrewsbury, a favourite 
argument with the supporters of this mea- 
sure. It was this: that the corn was so 
distributed that the entrance of England 
into the market would immediately raise 
the price all over the world. The answer 
simply was, that when supply was re- 
stricted, a sudden demand of course raised 
the price ; but that the sources of supply 
being abundant, the effect of steady and 
constant demand was not to increase, but 
in the long run to diminish price. That 
was a doctrine which might be classed 
amongst those—such favourites with the 
right hon. Baronet—the doctrines of com- 
mon sense. It was not to be forgotten 
that the increased means of transit by 
railways, for the formation of which the 
north of Europe was a very favourable 
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country, would open new sources of supply, 
and afford ready access to the markets of 
England. With regard to competition, it 
might be the effect of moderate competition 
to stimulate ; but it was the effect of ex- 
cessive competition entirely to paralyse. It 
remained to be seen to what extent the 
English farmers would be subjected to com- 
petition under this Bill. They were told 
to improve. It was said that there were 
boundless sources of supply yet untouched, 
latent mines of wealth yet to be explored ; 
and that if they would exercise industry, 
talent, and enterprise ; if they would dis- 
card antiquated modes, and avail themselves 
of modern science, they would be able to 
contend on terms of equality with the 
foreign grower. He fully admitted that 
there was great room for improvement ; 
that there were many parts of the country 
in which the effect of improvements had 
been tested, and much larger districts still 
capable of greater improvement ; but when 
they talked of industry, intelligence, and 
enterprise, hon. Gentlemen omitted one 
important ingredient of the process — 
the application of capital. Capital, and 
very large capital, was absolutely ne- 
cessary for such improvements. It had 
been said, that there was no royal road to 
the knowledge of mathematics ; and cer- 
tainly there was no cheap road to the im- 
provement of land, whether it consisted 
in draining, subsoiling, embanking, manur- 
ing, the making of roads, or any other 
process: those who engaged in it must be 
prepared to expend large capital. Then 
how was it possible that a Bill, which 
would expose the farmer to such competi- 
tion, which would render his profits so 
much smaller and so uncertain—how, he 
asked, could such a measure operate as 
an inducement to the farmer to employ ca- 
pital in the improvement of his farm? If 
the farmer held his 1,0002. in his hands, 
he had it safe; but was there anything in 
their legislation to induce him to part with 
it? He could only say, that if he were a 
farmer he should hesitate long before he 
embarked his money in so hazardous a 
speculation. The right hon. Baronet had 
drawn an imaginary line from Southamp- 
ton to Inverness, and had said that the 
counties on the east of that line grew 
nearly all the corn for the consumption of 
those on the west: they might add to that, 
that the counties to the east were those in 
which all the great improvements in the 
cultivation of land had taken place. The 
Lothians, Northumberland, Yorkshire, Lin- 
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colnshire, and Norfolk, had been held Up as 
patterns, and cited as examples for the rest 
of the country; yet those were the very 
counties which would be most injured by 
this measure : those who had laid out their 
capital, who had ventured to improve their 
land—those were the men whom they were 
now about to teach what it was to rely up. 
on the faith of a British Parliament. There 
was one point so important that it had been 
touched upon by almost all those who had 
preceded him in the course of these discus- 
sions to which he must refer, he meant the 
operation of this measure on the wages of 
labour. The right hon. Gentlemen who 
supported the measure had started a doe. 
trine perfectly novel and quite inconsistent, 
as he thought, with the boasted doctrines 
of free trade. The right hon. Gentlemen 
the Secretary of State had stated, that 
the wages of labour did not depend on the 
price of food. He could not understand 
that doctrine in a country like this; he 
could understand it perfectly well in a coun- 
try where labour was scarce, and employers 
were competing for labour; not of a coun- 
try like this where the labourers were com. 
peting for employment. Let them take 
the case of America, or the still stronger 
case of the island of Jamaica. There was 
no country in which the labourer more 
easily provided himself with the necessaries 
of life than in Jamaica—none where the 
employer was so much dependent on the 
caprice of the labourer; and there that 
state of things existed to such an extent 
that there was no proportion between the 
wages of labour and the price of provisions. 
But the case of England was quite dif. 
ferent ; the case of an old densely peopled 
country, in which the population had been 
rapidly increasing, and would increase in 
a still greater proportion after this measure 
had passed. The right hon. Baronet had 
referred to three years’ experience on that 
subject ; and the experience of three years 
had led him into error in that as in other 
respects. Fluctuations were quite possible; 
and under the influence of temporary prices, 
such as the formation of railways, the wages 
of labour and the price of provisions might 
not vary together ; but the tendency was 
uniform in a country like this; in the long 
run the labourer must be dependent on 
the employer for his wages, and the em- 
ployer must be able to make his own terms, 
and to reduce the wages whenever the 
price of food should permit him to do 80. 
Great complaint had been made, that 80 
much of these discussions had been taken 
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up in recrimination and accusation. He 
felt that he was not amenable to that 
charge ; but, at the same time, it was a 
branch of the subject of very great im- 
portance; and he could not sit down, al- 
though he would avoid even a tinge of that 
acrimony which had not unnaturally been 
exhibited by some hon. Members, without 
expressing his sentiments on that impor- 
tant subject. The right hon. Baronet had 
thought it necessary to declare, that he 
had been actuated only by the most dis- 
interested sense of public duty. To him 
it was not necessary that the right hon. 
Baronet should make any such assurance. 
He deplored the poliey which the right 
hon. Baronet had adopted ; he considered 
ita great and grievous error ; but he felt 
the most entire conviction of the purity 
and integrity of the motives which actuated 
him. He did not say this for the purpose 
of interposing a Parliamentary shield, un- 
der cover of which he might launch his 
sareasms at the right hon. Baronet. He 


said so simply because he believed it. 
But while he imputed to the right hon. 
Baronet nothing more than error of judg- 
ment, it was, in his opinion, an enormous 
error—one of those errors which ship- 


wrecked statesmen, and which shook States. 
He could not, however, forget what they 
owed to the right hon. Baronet. He re- 
membered the finances of the country re- 
established ; the credit of the country res- 
cued from insolyency; China pacified, and 
commercial intercourse placed upon a per- 
manent and satisfactory footing ; the set- 
tlement of the Maine boundary upon just 
terms; relations of cordial amity replac- 
ing a state of feverish irritation between 
this country and France; tranquillity 
at home, except in the unfortunate con- 
dition of Ireland; and, of late, our In- 
dian empire confirmed by victories which 
had decorated the standard of our coun- 
try with the purest laurels conqueror ever 
gathered —all these great merits he ad- 
mitted ; but he asked the right hon. Baro- 
net whether to him alone was due all the 
credit—whether entirely by him these ad- 
vantages had been achieved—whether they 
were not ascribable to the efforts of that 
great party which had placed the right 
hon. Baronet in power, and enabled him to 
wield with a firm hand the mighty energies 
of this great nation. The misfortune of 
recent events was, that inevitably, neces- 
sarily, he had broken the wand, he had 
destroyed the power which had effected so 
much good ; and so completely destroyed 
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it, that he could not see how it could ever 
be knit together again. This was surely 
a high price to pay for a measure of poli- 
tical economy. He deeply regretted that 
the right hon. Baronet should have taken 
a course which had created so wide a 
breach in the great party he had been the 
means of forming, not only in that House, 
but in the country ; but he was glad to 
take that opportunity of stating his opinion 
that the adoption of that course was the 
result of an error in judgment on the part 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and one 
which could only be palliated by the vast 
amount of service he had previously ren- 
dered to the country. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD said, 
the hon. Gentleman who had last addressed 
the House founded his arguments against 
the measure of the Government on the 
allegation of the immense fall which that 
measure would produce in agricultural pro- 
duce. He (Mr. S. Crawford) wished to 
remind the hon. Gentleman, and the other 
hon. Members who took a similar course of 
argument, that their reasoning operated in 
two ways. They might show an injury to 
the agricultural interest by the great fall 
which would take place in the price of agri- 
cultural produce; but they, at the same 
time, taught the labouring classes the im- 
mense injury which had been done to them, 
and would be done to them, by holding up 
the price of provisions. It would impress 
upon that class the feeling which they had 
already, in a very strong degree, imbibed, 
that this was a landlord question, and not 
a question of the nation; and that by keep- 
ing up the price of provisions they were 
endeavouring to support the landed interest 
to the great injury of the masses of the 
community. If the hon. Gentleman’s ar- 
gument were correct, that the fall of pro- 
visions would be so great, was he not 
proving, by that very same argument,’ that 
the labouring classes would be in as great 
a degree benefited by that reduction of 
price? The hon. Gentleman who took 
that course of argument ought to reflect 
upon the injury which they might do to the 
interests of the great aristocracy of this 
country, by making the people of this 
country believe that the aristocracy of the 
country were hostile to their interests? 
What injury so great could be done to the 
aristocracy as to raise the opinion in the 
minds of the people that the aristocracy 
were: the cause of the miseries they suf- 
fered? Therefore, he would impress upon 
those hon. Members that they ought not 
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to rest their arguments in opposition to the 
measures of the Government on the as- 
sumption that the fall of produce would be 
so great; for the more they based their 
arguments upon that position, the more 
anxiety they would create in the minds of 
the people, that that measure of the Go- 
vernment should become law. The hon. 
Gentleman talked of the importance of 
capital. He admitted that importance; 
but let the hon. Gentleman recollect how 
capital was created. It was created by 
the labour of the industrious classes; that 
labour was the origin of all wealth and 
prosperity ; and therefore those classes 
were entitled to the highest degree of re- 
spect. Would the argument of the hon. Gen- 
tleman be an answer to the starving labourer 
who could not obtain the provision which was 
necessary for the subsistence of himself and 
his family? Would such an argument as that 
raise the aristocracy of England in the 
afiections of the people? He would say, 


that the great object of the aristocracy of 
this country should be to supply the people 
of England, the mass of the community, 
with the necessaries of life on the cheap- 
est terms; and every act of legislation 
which would stand between the people and 
cheap food, was an injury which the people 


of England could never forget or forgive. 
Some hon. Gentlemen talked of the wages 
of the labourer falling with the price of 
provisions. That argument had been raised 
over and over again, and it had been 
shown over and over again that wages did 
not fall proportionably with the price of 
provisions. He would not contend that 
the price of provisions might not operate 
in some degree on the rate of wages; but 
statistical returns proved that wages were 
higher in proportion when the price of food 
was lower. Therefore, wages were in a 
better condition when food was cheap than 
when it was dear; that had been proved 
over and over again by information that 
could not be refuted. The principal rea- 
son that had induced him (Mr. Crawford) 
to rise on this occasion, was to reply to 
certain arguments that had been reiterated 
on the opposite side of the House, and an- 
swered over and over again with regard to 
the condition of the people of Ireland. It 
had been asserted that there was no real 
distress in Ireland. He (Mr. Crawford) beg- 
ged leave to contradict that assertion: there 
was great distress in Ireland. He admitted 
that, in the most distressed parts of Ire- 
land, the markets did not show that dis- 
tress in the manner which some persons 
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might expect. In some of the most dis- 
tressed parts of Ireland, the price of pota- 
toes and provisions had not risen pyopor- 
tionably to that distress. Why had they 
not risen? Because the people were not 
in a condition to buy food. The people 
who depended upon their own produce, 
being deprived of it, could not go into the 
market to buy produce; but in the part 
of Ireland where the people were ina 
condition to buy produce, as a substitute 
for the loss of their potatoes, the markets 
had risen to an intolerable pitch. He 
would refer, for instance, to the market of 
Belfast, and to that part of Ireland. In 
Belfast the market had risen to 5s. and 
5s. 8d. per ewt.—a price which should be 
a starvation price; oats had risen to 10s., 
and oatmeal had risen to 7s. Within the 
last few days, a meeting was called in the 
town of Downaatrick, for the purpose of 
providing food for the distressed inhabit. 
ants; and a resolution was passed, that the 
unusually high price of potatoes, which 
was likely to increase during the summer 
months, was such as to call for public at- 
tention. Here was a proof that, in the 
very best part of Ireland, where labour was 
best requited, the distress was great; and 
if distress existed in that part of Ireland 
where people were in so much better a con- 
dition than in other paris, what must be 
be the distress in those other parts where 
neither wages nor employment could be 
supplied 2? He would unhesitatingly say, 
that distress to a vast degree was almost 
universally prevalent in Ireland; but, at 
the same time, he admitted that, from the 
causes he had stated, the markets in some 
places did not exhibit distress in that de- 
gree that might be expected. He (Mr. 
Crawford) also unhesitatingly stated it to 
be his opinion, that it was the interest of 
all classes that cheap food should be sup- 
plied to both English and Irish, He 
agreed with the general feeling of the 
people, that this could be considered as 
nothing but a landlord question; and he 
(Mr. Crawford) felt that the landlords could 
never have a just security for their exist- 
ence and prosperity, except it was founded 
on the prosperity of the people. He (Mr. 
Crawford) was of opinion there would be 
no reduction in the price of produce which 
could not be compensated for by a fair reduc- 
tion of rents by the landlord. At the same 
time, he did not expect that a very great 
reduction of rents would be necessary. He 
thought the improvements that would. be 
effected in producing agricultural produce 
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would be such as to render very little re- 
duction necessary. As a landlord, he (Mr. 
Crawford) did not care what the reduction 
might be that would be necessary. He 
should not stand against the true interests 
of the people and the nation; and let the 
landlords be affected by it as they might, he 
felt it was his duty to give all the support 
in his power—not only as an Irish proprie- 
tor, but as an English representative—to 
the measure proposed by Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, four months had 
now elapsed since those measures had been 
introduced, and he had waited patiently in 
the expectation that Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters would have given some other reason 
for bringing them into that House, than 
those which had been successfully com- 
bated by those very Gentlemen, when pro- 
positions of a similar nature emanated from 
hon. Gentlemen who usually sat on the 
other side of the House. - He had expected 
that some reason would have been given 
for the change which had come over the 
minds of those right hon. Gentlemen, and 
which should induce them to falsify all 
their professions, to abandon all their 
former opinions, and cause them to turn 
renegades to those opinions, the free ex- 
pression of which had obtained them their 
seats. He had seen nothing happen during 
any month of the present year which could 
induce him to say that the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen had been wrong in the whole of 
their anterior policy upon the Corn Laws. 
Undoubtedly they had raised the ery of 
famine in Ireland, knowing well that no 
Gentleman in that House could hear that 
cry without feeling a deep sympathy for 
those who were labouring under the pres- 
sure of want; but he did not think that 
they had successfully proved that case. 
Their defence of the measure—a measure 
which was wholly uncalled for—was full of 
inconsistencies. They had put it forth, 
that the supply of grain in this country 
had been for some years insufficient for 
the supply of the people. Why, the re- 
turns which were on the Table of the 
House proved that the supply of corn had 
been fully adequate to feed even our largely 
increasing population. Then they were 
told that our acres did not grow with the 
population. He maintained that in Ca- 
nada and in Australia our acres grew far 
faster than the population—those, and 
other possessions of the Crown, were wait- 
ing to pour in their wheat into our markets, 
while, at the same time, they were ever 
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ready to receive a large supply of our sur- 
plus labour. Under the protective system 
our agriculturists had doubled the produce 
of the soil. True, the right hon. Secretary 
for the Home Department said, that under 
that system wages were low in Dorsetshire; 
but he knew that in his own county the 
rate of wages was double what it had been 
stated to be in Dorset. But if protection 
lowered wages in Dorsetshire, what was it 
that raised them in Lincolnshire, and other 
counties he might name? It was said that 
protection left barren the downs of Wilt- 
shire ; ay, but it drained the fens of Lin- 
colnshire, and fertilised the hills of Scot- 
land. It was said, that protection swelled 
the pockets of the landlords; and yet those 
who said this, had stated also that there 
was no investment which brought.so small 
a return as an investment in land. It was 
alleged that it interfered with the commerce 
and interrupted the manufactures of the 
country; but when had commerce and ma- 
nufactures made such rapid strides as in 
the last fifteen years? When had profits 
been so great, or when had machinery dis- 
placed so much human labour ? And, lastly, 
they were compelled to say, that the pro- 
tective system rendered prices unsteady. 
What were the facts ? Why, it was proved 
by returns then on the Table of the House, 
that in no country in Europe had the price 
of corn been so steady as in England. How 
was it possible they could be asked to give 
their support to a measure which required 
to be defended by such inconsistent argu- 
ments ? To defeat the measure, at least to 
upset all the arguments by which it was 
supported, it was only necessary to revert 
to those used by the right hon. Baronets 
now sitting on the Treasury benches, when 
they so successfully opposed the continued 
Motions brought forward by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. This question was professed 
to have been brought forward in conse- 
quence of the condition of Ireland. Now, 
he sympathised deeply with the sufferings 
of Ireland, as an integral portion of the 
British Empire; but this measure was cal- 
culated to cause increased detriment to 
that country, and to deprive her of many 
advantages she now possessed. But they 
had failed to show any connexion between 


‘the disease which afflicted Ireland, and the 


remedy proposed ; for the disease was im- 
mediate, and the remedy was remote. How 
could they maintain, too, protection to the 
manufacturing interest to the extent of ten 
or fifteen per cent; and yet, when hus- 
bandry employed more than double the 
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number of people employed in the silk, the 
linen, the woollen, and the cotton trades, 
deprive it of all protection at the expira- 
tion of three years, and give it a very mo- 
derate protection during the continuance of 
those three years? If protection was bad 
for any interest, it was bad for all ; and all 
the land asked was, evenhanded justice for 
all; and that they trusted they should ob- 
tain. He knew the agriculturists of this 
country well, and his belief was, that in no 
class of the community was there more in- 
telligence; whilst he was persuaded that 
there were no men more willing to bear 
their fair share of the public burdens, or to 
make any sacrifice for the public weal. 
Ile believed that when the Government 
sought to interfere with protection to agri- 
culture, they were about to distort and 
disable one of the strongest limbs of the 
State. By the present measure, they were 
about to fetter agriculture, and mock the 
farmer with compensation; and having 
stripped him naked, expose him to be the 
laughing-stock of all the world. If they 
were to have free competition, let them 
have it free and fair. Let them use malt 
for the fattening of cattle—let them be 
free of the malt tax, and let them, without 
stint, cultivate their land as they liked— 
let them cultivate tobacco and other pro- 
ductions likely to yield an adequate return 
to the grower. But then it might be said, 
** We cannot afford to make so great a sa- 
crifice of revenue.”’ But the corn-grower 
was sacrificed all the time, and his interests 
disregarded. He begged of the Govern- 
ment to make another sacrifice, and render 
the agriculturist justice for the injustice it 
had inflicted upon him. The present was 
not a question of merely landlord and tenant, 
but a question, and a material question, 
that affected alike the artificer, the opera- 
tive, and the manufacturer. These were 
times of significant moment, when iron, 
steel, and fire, were taking the place of 
muscle, bone, and sinew. They were legis- 
lating too much for furnaces, and too littie 
for land. They were displacing the labour 
and the sweat of man’s brow, and replacing 
it by infant toil and premature decrepitude. 
The present were not times when a Go- 
vernment ought to take further measures 
to displace further labour, or to adopt any 
course that might have the effect of reduc- 
ing agricultural and other labour, by throw- 
ing the poorer soils out of enltivation, and 
thus leaving it to the dictate of the manu- 
facturer to settle what amount of wages it 
might suit his caprice to give ; and also to 
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induce foreign countries to take mote of 
our manufactured goods than they might 
otherwise be disposed to do. His opinion 
of free trade had always been an inter. 
change of various commodities, the produc. 
tions of foreign countries, upon equal terms, 
But let them contrast Russia, who met us 
with a hostile tariff, and China, with which 
we had such extensive mercantile transac. 
tions. Much had been said about the ex- 
pediency of reducing the duty upon all 
the articles that entered into general con- 
sumption, and were to be regarded as 
necessaries of life; but in the calcula- 
tion of what articles could be styled ne. 
cessaries, he would inquire whether tea 
was not a necessary article of life. It was 
quite true it was not an article of universal 
consumption (he wished it was so); but if 
the duty of 225 per cent on the value were 
taken off, it would be areal boon, productive 
of great benefit, and tend to improve the 
morals and conduce to the comfort of the 
humbler classes. The reduction of the 
duty on tea would also tend to the pros- 
perity of our Colonies, as it would un- 
doubtedly cause an increased demand for 
sugar. But then again, it would be said 
that the requirements of the State could 
not afford so great a reduction of revenue 
as that which would ensue from the total 
abolition of the duty on tea; and thata 
measure so likely to be productive of ad- 
vantage not only to great class of the com- 
munity, but to our colonial possessions, 
could not be carried out. Surely this ar- 
gument was a proof that this so much 
talked of ‘‘ free trade’’ was a boon to 
foreign countries, and was calculated to tell 
against our own Colonies. If free trade 
were to be introduced at all, let it lean to 
our own Colonies, and not to aliens and 
strangers. He should like very much to 
know how this bastard free trade would 
affect the Colonies. The success of our co- 
lonial possessions, in his opinion, depended 
to a great extent on the maintenance of 
protection. Our colonial possessions were 
the most extensive in the world, and it was 
a matter of the first importance that they 
should be bound to us by ties of reciprocal 
advantages, as well as by internatio 
laws. Had Mr. Pitt lived, he would have 
urged, as that great statesman the elder 
Mr. Pitt had done, the importance of such 
a proceeding. What had the latter said, 
speaking of the Colonies— 


“ We have bound our Colonies by our laws, our 
regulations, our trade, our navigation, our manu- 
factures, and everything ; and how can we abandon 
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protection {—I care not whether by a military 
force, or protection in the every-day transactions 
between the mother country and the infant State 
in commerce—but how can we compel obedience 
if we abandon protection? If the Colonies fall, 
they will fall like a strong man embracing the 
pillars of the State, and pulling down in their 
ruin all constitutional law.” 

It was his opinion, that as long as Eng- 
land enjoyed the colonial trade she at pre- 
sent possessed, it would be little short of 
madness to hazard, by the introduction of 
such a measure as that now proposed, the 
connection between the mother country 
and her possessions. Let them see what 
Canada would say: ‘* You impose rules 
and restrictions on me; you quarter troops 
upon me, and when I ask leave to send you 
all I have to send—my wheat and my tim- 
ber—you reply, the Baltic is near at hand, 
and we will rather take timber from it; it 
is true, you are mild and meek, and the 
Baltic is unstable, but still we would ra- 
ther deal with it.”” Thus it would be with 
the West Indies, and thus it would be with 
Australia, which fain would be made the 
receptacle for the villany of this country, 
without giving it any countervailing ad- 
vantages. This would be the feeling which 
would be excited throughout the Colonies, 
if a measure tending -to withdraw protec- 
tion received the sanction of the Legis- 
lature. If they were resolved to have free 
trade, let them have free trade with the 
Colonies, and thus maintain their commer- 
cial and maritime superiority to any other 
nation in the world. He believed the 
feeling hitherto with respect to the pro- 
posed Ministerial measures was, that there 
had been a gross dereliction of duty on the 
part of public men, and that a feeling pre- 
vailed, that, however desirable a reduction 
of some duties might be, a total abolition 
of the duty on foreign corn would be pro- 
ductive of the most disastrous conse- 
quences. He also knew it had been said, 
that oft-repeated professions had been 
violated—that sacred pledges had been 
broken—and that confiding constituencies 
had been betrayed. He also knew that 
when the husbandman would be thrown 
out of employment, and the artisan and 
the operative reduced to distress—that 
when capital became unproductive, and 
there would be a necessity for direct tax- 
ation—that when those and other ulterior 
consequences would result, as unquestion- 
ably they must—he well knew upon whom 
the nation would throw the heavy respon- 
sibility of a measure carried against the 
Sense, as it was against the interests of 
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the country, by a strange coalition of dis- 
cordant and distrusting parties. 

Lorp BROOKE said, he intended to 
give his vote against the measure of the 
right hon. Baronet, and he must contend 
that on the first showing of it the princi- 
ples involved in it were such as to well war- 
rant the most strenuous opposition on the 
part of hon. Members in that House. The 
present measure was proposed as an expe- 
riment; but he considered that the Govern- 
ment were not justified in trying experi- 
ments which might be attended with the 
most injurious and disastrous effects. It 
was an old saying that a man’s character 
might be known from the company with 
which he associated ; and applying this 
test to the First Lord of the-Treasury, with 
reference to the present measure, he found 
that his coadjutors in its support in this 
country were men of the most extreme 
opinions; and in Ireland its most strenuous 
advocates might be found among those who 
were clamorous for a repeal of the Union. 
He did not attribute to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet any sympathy with the extreme opin- 
ions of these persons ; but he regretted to 
see the right hon. Gentleman co-operating 
with such individuals in promoting mea- 
sures, the success of which they believed 
would enable them to carry out their own 
extreme principles. The right hon. Home 
Secretary had said that one great object of 
this measure was to prevent fluctuations in 
price ; but between 1770 and 1790, the 
fluctuations in the price of wheat had been 
much more considerable than under the 
present system of Corn Laws. It could 
not, therefore, be said with justice that the 
present Corn Laws had been the cause of 
this fluctuation. He would give his hearty 
opposition to the Bill, which he believed 
would most injuriously affect the interests 
of landlords, tenants, and all persons em- 
ployed in agricultural pursuits. 

Captain VYSE considered it due to his 
constituents to give expression to their 
opinions on this most important question. 
He must say that his opinion of the fallacy 
of free-trade principles had been strongly 
confirmed by the observations which, in the 
course of this debate, had fallen from seve- 
ral hon. Gentlemen on the opposite side of 
the House. They had been told by the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- 
vernment that the reason for introducing 
this measure was the state of Ireland; and 
he (Captain Vyse) had heard no other rea- 
son assigned for its introduction. Now, 
he believed there were proofs enough, for 
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they had never been answered by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, that notwithstanding there 
might be distress in Ireland, that distress 
did not exist to the extent represented by 
the Government ; and he was at a loss to 
know how a repeal of the Corn Laws which 
was not to take effect for three years to 
come could ameliorate a present pressure 
in Ireland. That House was now called 
on to vote for a measure, which no coun- 
try under heaven had ever thought fit to 
adopt. They had been told that the peo- 
ple of this country were in favour of free 
trade ; but the soundness of that assertion 
he begged most distinctly to deny, and he 
believed that the measure of the Govern- 
ment would be found in operation not only 
injurious to the agriculturists, but also to 
the poor man. The country had been de- 
ceived, for the Prime Minister, instead of 
conducting the Government on the princi- 
ples which he formerly professed, had 
changed his policy. But the protectionists, 
though deserted by the Minister, had still 
a leader deserving of their confidence; they 
were not dismayed, but would stick to the 
last plank until the vessel foundered. 

Mr. SEYMER wished, as a representa- 
tive of an agricultural district in this now 


no-longer-to-be agricultural country, to ad- 


dress a few words to the House. It had 
been stated by his hon. Colleague in the 
representation of Dorsetshire, that in those 
eases where the money wages of the la- 
bourers were 7s. a week, the labourer also 
received an additional allowance, such as 
house-rent and fuel free; and he estimated 
the whole actual wages received as amount- 
ing to 9s.a week. The right hon. the 
Home Secretary had, however, misunder- 
stood that statement, and had argued that 
the money wages being 7s. a week, there 
were to be deducted from that ls. 6d. for 
house-rent, by which the right hon. Gentle- 
man reduced the labourer’s wages to 5s. 
6d. or 6s. a week. This was a mistake on 
the part of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
was contrary to what his hon. Colleague 
stated, as he (Mr. Seymer), sitting near 
at the time, could testify to. He did not 
mean to say that the remuneration of the 
labourer was as high as he could wish; but 
he had yet to learn how the measure of the 
Government could operate as any remedy in 
reference to low wages. Ile gave every 
credit to his hon. Friend the Member for 
Shaftesbury (Mr. Sheridan) for his exer- 
tions in the eause of the labourer; and he 
ws glad that that hon. Gentleman thought 

they (the protectionists) did, and would 
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vote with them on this occasion. If he 
(Mr. Seymer) could agree with the right 
hon. Baronet the Home Secretary, that the 
inevitable tendency of low prices would be 
beneficial to the labourer—if he did not 
believe that there was a broken link in the 
argument which the right hon. Gentleman 
thought so conclusive—if he did not know 
that in those countries from which cheap 
corn would come, the condition of the la- 
bourer was inferior in every respect to that 
of the English labourer—he might be in- 
duced to vote with the right hon. Gentle. 
man on the present occasion. Having said 
this much, he would address a few words to 
those hon. Members upon his side of the 
House who supported the measure of Her 
Majesty’s Government. It was by the 
votes of those Gentlemen, the friends of 
agriculture as he was willing to believe 
them, that the present measure must be 
earried. There had been no great change 
in the position of political parties in this 
country. The Anti-Corn-Law League had 
been remarkably unsuccessful in their elec- 
tions. The one great exception of which 
they boasted was mainly to be attributed 
to the well-deserved popularity of the noble 
Lord, who on that. occasion consented to 
be their candidate; therefore he contended 
that if this question was carried at all, it 
must be carried by the votes of hon. Mem. 
bers on his side of the House, ‘‘ friends’’ of 
agriculture. The question he would ask 
these hon. Gentlemen was this: would 
they have supported this measure had it 
been proposed by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for London ? Some of them had said 
they would not have supported him; “but,” 
said they, ‘‘ we have confidence in the right 
hon. Baronet, and we have not confidence 
in the noble Lord.”’ Let the House have 
a clear understanding upon the principal 
point of difference between them. . When 
they said they had no personal objection te 
the noble Lord, he agreed with them there 
were nothing in his personal character to 
justify any personal objection. His objec- 
tions were of a purely political character. 
The great Conservative party withheld their 
confidence from the noble Lord, because 
they differed from his political views, more 
especially at the last election, because they 
thought they perceived in his measures 4 
tendency—merely a tendency—to the doc- 
trines of free trade. And were they to 
support or give their confidence to the nght 
hon. Baronet, when he absolutely proposed 
this very measure, the mere tendency 0 
which was a reason for their withholding 
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their confidence from the noble Lord? The 
hon. Gentlemen would perhaps say, ‘‘ The 
right hon. Baronet is such a delightful Mi- 
nister for keeping up the price of the Three 
per Cents.’’ That might be a very im- 
portant advantage. He (Mr. Seymer) was 
afraid country gentlemen were not so 
much concerned as they wished to be in 
the doubtless important question; but the 
political character and consistency of pub- 
lie men were of still greater importance, 
for unless that were kept up, in the long 
run they would not be able to keep up the 
price of the Three per Cents. Having said 
this much upon the general question of con- 
fidence, he would address one or two more 
interpellations to hon. Gentlemen on his 
side the House upon the arguments by 
which they were enabled to support the 
right hon. Baronet’s measures. One ar- 
gument, of great weight, which they used 
was, that there might be a reduction in 
price, but that was made up by increased 
production. He did not know whether hon. 
Gentlemen were aware, but he believed it 
to be true, in his neighbourhood at least, 
that those persons who were good farmers 
had the most sympathy, but those who were 
very bad farmers got no sympathy, let them 
grow as heavy crops of corn as in this un- 
certain climate it was safe to grow. Hon. 
Gentlemen would understand him when he 
said that the heaviest and best crops were 
most liable to injury from the uncertainty 
of the climate. During last summer he 
saw some of the most splendid crops of corn 
aid flat and rotting upon the ground in a 
very short time. How were these farmers 
to be compensated for the loss of price by 
increased production? And it was this 
uncertainty which distinguished agricul- 
ture so much from manufactures. The 
manufacturer bought a bale of cotton, 
he put it into his mill, and he was 
quite certain it would produce a given 
number of yards of calico; if he over- 
stocked the market it was his own fault, 
but his stock would keep good. But 
what was the case of agriculture? Why, 
in spite of his farming, and of the ex- 
pense to which he had gone, all his hopes 
of a crop were blighted by five hours’ rain 
or wind, and he sighed in vain for a return 
for his labour and capital. Yet it was 
said, “ You must apply exactly the same 
Principle to agriculture as to manufac- 
tures.” He did not say this was a proof 
that different principles should be applied; 
but it was an @ priori argument that two 
lines of business, placed under such differ- 
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ent circumstances, should not be legislated 
for exactly upon the same principles. This 
uncertainty of agriculture had always ap- 
peared to him a justification of that sliding- 
seale which was now abandoned by its 
author. The sliding-seale appeared to 
him to provide that the farmer should not 
be ruined by a succession of bad crops and 
low prices; at the same time it stepped in 
and said, ‘* You shall not, in consequence 
of your bad crops, raise the price to such a 
decree as will injure the consumer.” Its 
operation was to allow foreign corn to 
come in in proportion to the scarcity. It 
struck a happy balance between the in- 
terests of the home grower and the con- 
sumer; and although it had been abandoned 
by its author, it was upon the whole suited 
to our condition. On this point he was 
aware he should be met by the political 
economists. It was a great misfortune to 
the political economists that the discussion 
of this question had arisen, for they had 
for some time past been losing ground. 
Their doctrines, as applied to practical le- 
gislation, had been losing ground. The 
strong hold which they had from ancient ha- 
bit in that House, was shaken. They had 
abandoned their principles with regard to 
mines, railway legislation, and labour in 
factories; but they were seeking to apply 
them in all their integrity to corn. Ad- 
mitting the truth of the doctrines of politi- 
eal economy (and that was admitting a 
great deal), it appeared to him those who 
held them were not agreed upon their defi- 
nitions. One man who wrote one book 
would give one set of definitions, whilst 
another would give a different set; and 
they had no agreement. Their terms were 
not defined, their axioms were not univer- 
sal, and their elementary propositions were 
not proved. It was a great question whe- 
ther their doctrines were applicable to this 
country. The political economists and the 
right hon. Baronet, who represented their 
opinions, said, ‘‘ The principles of free 
trade are principles of common sense;”’ 
but did ‘‘ common sense” ever anticipate 
the case of a nation with a debt of 700 
millions, the interest of which common 
honesty required us to pay? Then they 
said, ‘‘ Every country ought to stand upon 
its natural advantages, and we must have 
a natural state of trade.” What were the 
natural advantages of England? It pos- 
sessed abundance of coal and iron, and a 
temperate moist climate. There was no 
room for corn growing here. This, in 
former days, was the opinion of the politi- 
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cal economists, when they did not think 
their doctrines would ever be brought into 
practical operation. They used to say 
this ought not to be a wheat-growing coun- 
try, the climate and soil not being adapted 
for it: now, when they were nearer their 
object, they told us all these free-trade 
measures were brought forward with the 
view of doing good to all classes of the 
community, and the agriculturists among 
them. He could not help thinking that 
the language of the right hon. Baronet, 
with regard to commercial treaties, had of 
late savoured of the sour grapes. He re- 
collected the time when the right hon. Ba- 
ronet was most anxious to enter into 
them; but as soon as he found he could 
not he said, ‘‘ Never mind the exports, 
but only the imports—the exports will take 
care of themselves.’’ Were not our mer- 
chants and manufacturers better judges 
than the right hon. Baronet on this sub- 
ject? Suppose the French conquered Mo- 
rocco, there was a probability that some 
new regulations would be made with Eng- 
land with respect to Morocco. What 
would the merchants and manufacturers 
do? They would go to the Foreign Office, 
and beg attention to what was going on. 


If the principles of free trade were worth 
anything, it did not signify so long as we 
were allowed to import the produce of 


Morocco what restrictions the French 
might introduce into Morocco upon Bri- 
tish commerce. As practical men, he 
begged the House not to be imposed upon 
by the scientific jargon of the political 
economists. One other point he wished 
to touch upon—the prospect of the reduc- 
tion of wages under a system of free trade. 
The great argument which was formerly 
used by the free traders was, ‘‘ We are now 
in a critical state of manufacturing indus- 
try—the foreigner is running us very hard 
—we want to get cheap bread in order to 
lower the cost of production.”” What was 
the meaning of ‘‘ lowering the cost of pro- 
duction?’’ Why, lowering wages, to be 
sure! Now it was said that trade in corn 
would give a steady export for our manu- 
factures. When we could command the 
seasons, we should have a steady trade in 
corn, and not till then. Admitting that 
the measure of Her Majesty’s Government 
passed, and that we got our corn from 
foreign countries, he presumed the trade 
would follow its natural course, and that 
those foreigners who could supply us cheap- 
est would supply us to the exclusion of the 
British agriculturist. It was said that we 
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could not be rendered independent of fo. 
reign supplies. He had no objections to 9 
reciprocity with foreign nations; but he 
thought that when persons said we could 
not be independent of foreign nations, they 
forgot the Colonies. He thought that if 
the Colonies were properly attended to, we 
might be rendered independent of other 
countries ; and it appeared to him that the 
right hon. Baronet himself at one time en- 
tertained a similar idea, and contemplated 
a sort of English Zollverein ; but that idea 
had been altogether forgotten. If the pure 
principles of free trade were established, 
of what use, he would ask, were our Colo- 
nies? In such a case, all that we should 
require would be a few stations for our 
shipping; that is to say, in case we retained 
any commercial marine after such an oe- 
currence. For with such a state of things, 
our Colonies would be a useless and expen- 
sive burden to the mother country. The 
next subject to which he should allude, was 
one that had been very frequently brought 
forward as bearing upon the question of 
the Corn Laws—he meant, the failure in 
the potato crop. He never had underrated 
the importance of that failure in the po- 
tato crop; and in his opinion, it had nothing 
to do with the case of protection. He 
never thought so, and he never underrated 
the importance of the failure in the potato 
crop; and he could add, that he thought 
the right hon, Baronet was vight when he 
proposed to meet the apprehended scarcity 
by opening the ports. In his own neigh- 
bourhood, potatoes were selling at the usual 
price ; but that fact did not alter his opin- 
ion of the proposition of the hon. right 
Baronet to open the ports; for when he 
considered the position in which the right 
hon. Baronet was at that time placed, with 
accounts constantly reaching him from all 
parts of Great Britain and Ireland in No- 
vember last, and having the responsibility 
of providing food for so many, and of pre- 
serving tranquillity in the country, he 
thought the right hon, Baronet was per- 
feetly justified in the proposition which he 
made to open the ports, as a preparation 
against apprehended scarcity from a failure 
in the potato crops. But if he thought 
the right hon. Baronet was justified, what 
was he to think of his Colleagues who over- 
ruled him? They must have been in No- 
vember last strong protectionists—stronger 
than he (Mr. Seymer) should have been 
under similar circumstances; and he need 
not remind the House that those Gentle- 
men were now the advocates of a total abo- 
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lition of the Corn Laws after the expira- 
tion of three years. He did not mean to 
impute motives to those Colleagues of the 
right hon. Baronet: no one would dare to 
impute unworthy motives to the noble Duke 
in another place, who approved of that 
change ; but he could not understand their 
conduct. The right hon. Baronet had ex- 
pressed his opinion, that if he opened the 
ports on that occasion, he would not close 
them again; and in that opinion he thought 
the right hon. Baronet was wrong. The 
right hon. Baronet had admitted that 
changes had taken place in his opinion 
since his first introduction of the question, 
and in that respect he illustrated a well- 
known principle in human nature, accord- 
ing to which persons became attached to 
that for which they had made sacrifices ; 
and he believed that the sacrifices which 
the right hon. Baronet had made with re- 
spect to this question, had been greater 
than was anticipated. He brought for- 
ward the measure on the ground of policy; 
but he found himself opposed by 240 Mem- 
bers of that House, and then he raised it 
into a question of justice ; and if he found 
hereafter that the opposition to it in ano- 
ther place should be still more determined 
than that which it had met with in this 
House, he might raise it, as some reverend 
orators at Covent Garden Theatre had done, 
into a religious question. But whatever 
might be the changesin the views of the right 
hon. Baronet, the question itself remained 
the same. It was no more a question of 
religion or justice now than it was last 
year. It was a question involving great 
commercial and social considerations, but 
was no more a question of justice or reli- 
gion than the duties on hair powder. Un- 
fair allusion had been made by the hon. 
the Secretary at War to the speech of the 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire; but the gist 
of the hon. Member’s statement was, that 
the prospect of prolonged life was greater 
in the agricultural than in the manufac- 
turing districts. That was a valuable test 
of the physical condition of the people. 
But he would suggest another test, which, 
from the office which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr: S. Herbert) held, might have 
some influence with him, namely, the re- 
cruiting officer’s test. He would not ask 
from what district the greatest proportion 
of recruits came; but he would ask if any 
village in Wiltshire or Dorsetshire could 
hot furnish a greater number of adult males 
capable of serving in the army, than any 
population of the same extent in the manu- 
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facturing districts? Now, he was strongly 
of opinion that the duration of life and the 
capability of serving in the army, formed 
two excellent tests of the physical condi- 
tion of a population. In these the agrieul- 
tural districts had the superiority; and he 
was of opinion that the comparison would 
be also favourable to them as regarded the 
great social advantages. He gave no credit 
to the farmer in consequence of the em- 
ployment to which he put his labourers 
being of a healthy description ; nor did he 
attach blame to the manufacturers because 
the labour at which their operatives were 
employed was not so favourable to the du- 
ration of human life as that of the agricul- 
tural districts; but when the House of 
Commons was called upon to consider such 
a question, they had a perfect right to con- 
sider the comparative effects of agriculture 
and manufactures on the physical condi- 
tion of the labourers. Assuming that this 
change was made in deference to the ma- 
nufacturing interests, he would remark 
that they were far from being unanimous 
in its favour. And here he would observe, 
that as regarded the manufacturing inte- 
rest, the sooner the question of the Ten 
Hours’ labour was settled the better ; for 
to that measure the great body of the ope- 
ratives were much attached; and it might 
be attributed to that very circumstance that 
so many of them became converted to the 
principles of free trade in corn. He would 
tell the House how that change was ef- 
fected. The operatives got the notion into 
their heads that many of the agricultural 
Members in that House had rescinded 
their votes on the factory question, with 
the view of keeping in office the right hon. 
Baronet. While he could not very accu- 
rately tell whether the motives attributed 
by the operatives to such hon. Members 
were accurate or not, yet he would say 
that any hon. Member who rescinded his 
vote on that question, and with such a view, 
would soon discover that he had committed 
a most egregious mistake ; for the feelings 
of the manufacturing operatives have been 
thus more than once expressed: they said, 
‘<If the question of the Corn Laws was to 
stand in the way of the Ten Hours’ Bill, 
they would rather throw the Corn Law 
question overboard, than be deprived of 
what they esteemed a favourable regula- 
tion of labour.’’ That was one great rea- 
son why so many of the operatives had 
fallen in with the ery which was raised 
against the Corn Laws. He was now 
drawing nearly to the close of his address, 
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and he sincerely thanked hon. Members 
for their attention. [Go on.’’] He 
would, then, detain them on one or two 
points which appeared to have produced 
some weight during the discussion. Per- 
sons were struck with the statements that 
had been made, that since the agitation of 
the Corn Law question, small farms in 
Scotland had greatly increased in value. 
He had it in his power to give the true 
solution of the case. Persons held farms 
in Scotland for a certain number of years, 
say for a period of twenty-one years: those 
individuals possessed not only capital, but 
they had that skill in the management of 
their farms which made them most produe- 
tive; there was also a considerable outlay 
in the erection of the necessary buildings; 
in fact, the farms were so greatly im- 
proved in every respect, that when at the 
expiration of the lease they reverted to the 
landlord, he had it in his power to re-let 
them to other farmers of capital and of in- 
dustry, and at an increased rent; so that 
if any change of this sort had taken place 
during the discussions on the measure now 
before the House, the increased value of 
the farms was not to be attributed to the 
introduction of that measure, but it was to 
be attributed to a circumstance which al- 
ways existed, namely, the improved con- 
dition of the farmer and all the appurte- 
nances. Another argument had been urged, 
that the price of land in the market had 
not fallen because of the introduction of 
the Corn Importation Bill. Assuming that 
to be a fact, yet it would not prove the 
case for which it was adduced. But why 
was the price of land kept up? An indi- 
vidual, suppose a millionaire, lived in the 
city of London, of whom so very little was 
known, that had an omnibus prostrated 
him in the, public streets he could not be 
traced, unless he had his cognomen on a 
card ; but that person wished to be some- 
body ; he could not» e so in his own lo- 
cality—he considers over the matter, and 
having come to the determination to go 
down to the country to purchase an estate, 
he did so, and all at once became a gentle- 
man, a country magistrate, or perhaps a 
deputy lieutenant. He attends the ses- 
sions, presides at grand juries—and thus, 
in the country, he was found all at once a 
novus homo, an aristocrat. Well, as he 
must pay for all the advantages, it could 
not be expected the price of land would 
fall, such aspirants being the purchasers. 

was also to be considered that a vast 
mprovement in the land had taken place, 
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because the farmers were thoroughly con. 
vinced in their own minds that the settle. 
ment which had been made in the Corp 
Laws would be lasting and permanent ; at 
least that it would be so for a very con- 
siderable period of time. Certainly the 
poor farmers never thought that those laws 
would be first disturbed by their own pro. 
moters. An improvement also in many 
places was owing to the praiseworthy exer- 
tions of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England. But before concluding he must 
advert to an observation which had been 
made by the hon. Member for Stockport, 
who said, that the farmers were all on 
his side ; but how that hon. Member could, 
after recent elections, make such an ob- 
servation, he could not well understand, 
But the observation he intended to retort 
on the hon. Member was, that the farmers, 
to convince the landlords, should toss them 
all in a blanket. He was sure the answer 
of the farmers to that appeal would be the 
expression of their assurance that it would 
afford them great gratification to associate 
the hon. Member in the operation. But he 
would hurry to a conclusion—as he was 
not vain enough to think that any argu- 
ment he could advance would produce its 
due influence ; what he had stated, how- 
ever, ought, in his opinion, to convince 
any reflecting mind that there were just, 
strong, and cogent reasons to withhold all 
assent from that fatal measure which had 
been introduced: by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, 
Debate adjourned. 
House adjourned at half-past Twelve. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 13, 1846. 


Mrinores.) Petitions PRESENTED. By Mr. James Mor- 
rison, from Electors and other Inhabitants of the Royal 
Burgh of Forres, complaining of refusal to grant Sites 
for Churches to the Free Church (Scotland),—By Mr. 
Brotherton, Viscount Ebrington, and Mr. Pulsford, from 
the Inhabitants of Alton, Over Darwen, and Hereford, 
for the Adoption of Measures for promoting the more 
Due Observance of the Lord’s Day.— By Mr. Wykeham 
Martin, from Catholic Inhabitants of the Town of New- 
port, and by Mr. Bouverie, from Secular Clergymen and 
Laymen of the Town of Dumbarton, in favour of the 
Roman Catholie Relief Bill.—By Sir Philip Egerton, from 
Inhabitants of the Parish of Malpas, and by Mr. Dug- 
dale, from Coventry, against the Union of St. Asaph and 
Bangor Dioceses.—By the Earl of March, from Ratepayers 
of Bosham, for Repeal or Alteration of the Lunatics Act 
and Lunatie Asylums and Pauper Lunatics Act.—By Co- 
lonel Fox, from Saint Leonard, Shoreditch, for Alteration 
of the Poor Removal Bill. 


Committees. 


ATTENDANCE ON COMMITTEES. 
Mr. GISBORNE said, that he had 
been summoned to attend on the Com- 
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mittee of the Liverpool Waterworks, and 
he was anxious to have the benefit of the 
Speaker’s advice as to whether he was to 
attend the debate in that House or to sit 
on the Committee. The latter body was 
composed of but two or three Members, 
and if he were to absent himself to-day, 
the Committee would be broken up. He 
was anxious, however, to be present at the 
debate on the Factory Bill, and he really 
felt himself in a position of great difficulty 
as to the course he should adopt. The 
present system of things was one which 
was calculated to cause much perplexity 
and difficulty to Members, and loudly called 
for the correction of the House. Unless 
the House would make some new regula- 
tion, it would be extremely difficult for 
Members to discharge their duties with sa- 
tisfaction either to themselves or their 
constituents. 

Sm GEORGE GREY thought that hon. 
Members should be permitted to exercise 
their own discretion as to whether they 
would attend on Committees or in that 
House. No doubt much difficulty and per- 
plexity must arise to honourable Members 
when that House and the Committees were 
sitting concomitantly ; but the best plan 
was for Members to act according to the 
best diseretion in making a selection. 
Looking at the great importance of the 
question to be debated to-day, he did not 
think that any hon. Member could be cen- 
sured if, when put to the alternative, he 
preferred attending in the House to sitting 
ina Committee. The better course would 
have been for the Committee, perhaps, to 
have adjourned over. 

Mr. BERNAL contended, that it was 
highly inexpedient and improper to throw 
upon Members the responsibility of deter- 
mining whether they would attend in that 
House or sit in Committees to which they 
had been summoned. The House ought, 
unquestionably, to make some rule or regu- 
lation on this subject, and not place indi- 
vidual Members in the odious and invidi- 
dious position of determining, by the exer- 
cise of their own discretion, whether 
they would attend that House or on Com- 
mittee. It was certainly a matter of 
great delicacy and difficulty for a Mem- 
ber to absent himself from a Committee, 
and thereby cause great delay to public 
business, and perhaps an expenditure of 
four or five hundred pounds to parties who 
were interested in promoting or resisting 
railway or other Bills; but, on the other 
hand, a Member’s duty to his constituency 
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might render it imperative that he should 
attend the House. The House ought to 
take this matter into consideration, and 
make some rules to facilitate the passing 
of private Bills. 

Mr. SPEAKER begged leave to re- 
mind the hon. Member for Nottingham 
(Mr. Gisborne) that there was no question 
before the Chair. If the hon. Gentleman 
had given notice of his intention to propose 
any resolution in reference to this matter, 
the whole subject might have been for- 
mally discussed; but, in the absence of 
any such notice, the discussion was irre- 
gular. The hon. Member’s attendance 
was not compulsory, and the better course 
was that he should act according to his own 
discretion. 


Subject dropped. 


THE TEN HOURS’ FACTORY BILL. 


The Order of the Day for the resump- 
tion of the debate on the Ten Hours’ Factory 
Bill having been read, 

Mr. COLQUHOUN said, he was anxious 
to explain the considerations which pre- 
vailed with him in inducing him to give 
his support to the Motion that the Bill ori- 
ginally introduced by Lord Ashley, and 
now, in the absence of that noble Lord, 
brought forward by his Friend the hon. 
Member for Oldham, be read a second 
time. Before doing so, however, he must 
be allowed to express the surprise with 
which he had listened to a statement made 
by his Friend the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment on the last day that this measure 
was under discussion, to the effect that the 
House had never pronounced any opinion 
in favour of the Ten Hours’ Bill. This state- 
ment struck him as extraordinary, and ap- 
peared to him to be scarcely consistent with 
the facts of the case, for he had a distinct 
recollection that when Lord Ashley made 
a Motion by way of Amendment to a twelve 
hour clause, introduced by the right hon. 
Baronet himself into a former Bill, limiting 
the restriction to ten hours, the right hon. 
Baronet admitted, in almost as many words, 
that the decision at which the House on 
that occasion arrived was a formal affirma- 
tion of the principle of the Ten Hours’ Bill. 
Whether the House were right or wrong 
in pronouncing that opinion, he would not 
just at that moment pause to consider; but 
that they had come formally and delibe- 
rately to a decision that it was desirable 
to abridge the hours of labour, in the man- 
ner proposed by Lord Ashley, was abso- 
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lutely certain. The right hon. Baronet 
(Sir James Graham) had justified his oppo- 
sition to this measure on the plea that if it 
were to receive the sanction of the Legis- 
lature it would affect most injuriously our 
four great staple branches of manufacture 
—cotton, woollen, silk, and linen; but he 
could not bring himself to believe that it 
would have any such consequence. If he 
thought that the great staple manufactures 
of this country, or any of them, could be 
prejudiced by the further restriction of 
hours of labour, he could not, on any con- 
sideration, be induced to consent to the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Oldham; but 
he was convinced it would have no such 
tendency. For many years he had voted 
against the Motion of the noble Lord the 
late Member for Dorsetshire; but the expe- 
rience, not of three only, but of very many 
succeeding years, had now served to con- 
vince him that it was an error to entertain 
any apprehension of evil consequences 
either to the employer or to the manufac- 
turer from such a Motion. The experi- 
ence of past years had demonstrated that 
the various branches of manufacture in this 
country had not suffered from the restric- 
tions of the time of labour which had been 
already imposed, but that, on the contrary, 
signal advantage had accrued, as well to 
the employers themselves as to the employ- 
ed, The honest and humane manufacturer 
knew that he would be benefited by the 
rational restriction of labour, and conse- 
quently did not resist it. It was only the 
hardhearted and unfeeling amongst the 
manufacturers who systematically opposed 
the principle, and clamoured for the conti- 
nuance of those extravagant hours of labour 
which were so much and so justly com- 
plained of before the Act of 1833 was 
brought in. He was sure he was quite 
warranted by the fact in asserting that the 
good and the humane amongst the manu- 
facturers were strongly in favour of the 
restrictions on the hours for labour which 
had already been imposed by the Legisla- 
ture. The question now really to be de- 
cided was, not the theoretic one whether 
it were desirable to restrict the hours of 
labour or not—that principle had been al- 
ready practically affirmed—but whether 
things should continue in precisely their 
present position, or the restrictions which 
had already been imposed be extended 
and rendered more stringent. That was 
in fact the real question at issue. In his 
opinion, the experience of the past fully 
justified them in going a step further, as 
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was now proposed. The cotton manufac. 
ture, so far from having been prejudiced 
by the restrictions on labour which had 
been already imposed, had prospered under 
them to an unexampled degree. In fact, 
it had taken a start, and acquired a deve- 
lopment for which there was no parallel in 
the antecedent history of the trade. The 
question now was—* shall the restrictions 
already imposed remain as they are, or is 
it wise and expedient that they shall be 
extended in any degree beyond their pre- 
sent limit?’’ There were many hon. Mem- 
bers who were in favour of a restriction to 
eleven hours, hut who opposed a restriction 
to ten. Perhaps their views were pru- 
dent and reasonable. He did not say to 
the contrary; but what he was anxious to 
impress on them was, that they might with 
perfect propriety and perfect consistency 
support the present Bill. He earnesjly 
solicited them to do so. By so doing, they 
would not be pledging themselves to any 
principle which they could not sanction. 
The Bill contained only two clauses; and 
it should be borne in mind that the hon, 
Member who introduced it only proposed 
in the first instance to go for eleven hours. 
What he proposed was, that the experiment 
of the eleven hour system should be tried 
for two years. [Anhon. Memser: For one 
year.] That made the case stronger. He 
advocated the experiment of the eleven hour 
system for one year, and wished that after 
that the ten hour system should be adopted; 
but observe, this prospective provision 
might be modified or totally struck out 
from the Bill in Committee ; and it would 
be quite optional for hon. Members to de- 
termine that the eleven hour restriction 
would be the utmost limit to which they 
would go. It was quite competent for 
them to omit altogether in Committee the 
clause having reference to ten hours, and 
to declare that they would take their stand 
on the eleven hour system, and not stir 
beyond it—at least not until ample oppor- 
tunity for testing the eleven hour system 
had been afforded. It was clear, there- 
fore, that they would act with perfect con- 
sistency in supporting the second reading. 
And now he would address himself to the 
consideration of the eleven hour restriction. 
For the present he would confine himself 
to that point. His Friend the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment, when last this question was un- 
der discussion, had said, that he appre- 
hended very injurious results from the 
measure to the cotton manufacturer of 
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England, who, he feared, would be unable 
to maintain competition with the manufac- 
turers of the Continent, where the hours of 
factory labour were longer than in this 
country. He believed it was quite true, 
as stated, that on the Continent generally 
the hours of labour were longer. He was 
well aware that in France and Austria, in- 
stead of the period of labour being confined 
to sixty-nine hours per week, as in Eng- 
land, it was seventy-eight hours, and in 
many instances as much as eighty-five. 
He admitted that, apparently, there was 
thus a great advantage in favour of the 
French manufacturer ; but he would take 
leave to put before them the real facts of 
the case, which he obtained only a few 
weeks since from Mr. Waddington, an 
Englishman of very high character, who 
for the last twenty years had been a manu- 
facturer of cotton in Rouen, This gentle- 
man, who had recently occasion to call on 
certain parties in France to join him as 
capitalists in extending that branch of 
manufacture in Rouen, had assured him, 
that the result of his experience, on a com- 
parison of the labouring classes of both 
countries, was, that the French operative, 
working fourteen hours a day, would not 
be able to accomplish the same amount of 
labour as the English operative working 
ten hours a day. That was his experience 
for years, and he gave as a proof only— 
not immediately in the spinning or weaving 
departments, where the skill demanded 
was greater—the working of railway la- 
bourers. All the higher branches of rail- 
way labour between Rouen and Paris were 
filled by English workmen, who were paid 
nearly twice the amount of wages that 
Frenchmen were, simply because their la- 
bour was nearly twice as valuable ; and it 
was an unquestionable fact that those Eng- 
lishmen actually worked fewer hours a day 
than the French labourers, and yet did 
double the amount of labour. He could 
not see, therefore, how it could be con- 
tended that because skilled labour in 
France was cheaper than in England, in- 
jury would result to the English manufac- 
turer from a restriction of the hours of 
toil, The right hon. Baronet had said 
that such a measure would amount to a tax 
on the manufacturer’s capital; but what 
would be the amount of that tax? Be it 
remembered he was talking of the eleven 
hour system, to which the House might, 
if it chose, limit itself by a Resolution to 
that effect in Committee. For proof of 
its advantage he would refer to the ex- 
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perience of the Messrs. Gardiner, who 
themselves abridged the hours of labour to 
eleven hours, which was followed with the 
best consequences to all concerned. He 
would ask the House to consider too what 
was the amount of disadvantage which 
would result to the manufacturer from that 
system? It had been estimated by the manu- 
facturers themselves, who were adverse to 
the present Bill, and whose testimony on 
the point was of course unexceptionable, 
He would accept the calculation which he 
had seen in a Manchester paper, and 
which had been made by Mr. Kecles, who 
caleulated the loss at 74 per cent. Let 
it then be taken at that calculation ; but 
look at the other side of the question. 
What was the value of the advantage 
which had been secured to the manufac- 
turer last year by the remission of the 
duty on cotton? An eminent manufac- 
turer of Glasgow who petitioned the House 
for the remission of the duty had estimated 
it in his petition as equivalent to a tax of 
3 per cent on the great bulk of cotton ex- 
ports, which were heavy goods. The duty, 
therefore, having been estimated as a tax 
of 3 per cent on the great bulk of exported 
manufactures, the advantage of the re- 
mission might be very fairly estimated at 
the same sum. One advantage, tanta- 
mount to 3 per cent, had been thus se- 
cured to him; but then consider what be- 
nefit he was likely to realize from certain 
great commercial changes which were in 
contemplation to regulate the importation 
of corn. According to the views of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, very material advan- 
tages would accrue to the cotton manufac- 
turer from those changes. If, therefore, 
it could be shown that they were going to 
give to the cotton manufacturer advantages 
more than equivalent to the tax they were 
going to impose, were there not good and 
valid reasons why, due regard being had 
to the interests of the employed, the hours 
of labour should be restricted? He did 
not place it, however, on this exclusive 
basis. Ie was certain that it would be 
for the interest even of the manufacturer 
himself that this restriction should take 
place. The real state of the manufactur- 
ing districts in England and Scotland was 
this—there were great capitals competing 
for profit, and great masses of labour com- 
peting for employment; and the necessary 
result was, that where labour was growing 
with a rapidity far beyond the extent of 
investment, great though that was, labour 
became prostrate and was thrown at the 
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feet of capital. This result necessarily grew 
from great competition on the part of capi- 
tal, and great competition on the part of 
labour ; but surely it was the duty of the 
Legislature to interpose and protect the 
weaker party. By so doing they would 
also best consult the interests of the ma- 
nufacturers themselves. They all knew 
the state of feeling which prevailed amongst 
the masses of manufacturing operatives in 
this country towards very many of the 
great manufacturers. He did not concur 
in the bitter denunciations of the hon. 
Member for Knaresborough against the 
master manufacturers. He knew that there 
were to be found amongst them men as 
intelligent, honourable, and humane as any 
in the world. Nor would he draw any in- 
vidious contrast between them and the 
landed proprietors: both had their virtues. 
They could not disguise—and no one who 
knew the state of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts ought to disguise—that there was in 
existence a sore and angry feeling on the 
part of the operatives, in consequence of 
the state in which they were placed. They 
saw the manufacturers make enormous for- 
tunes—it was perfectly well known that 
they did—it was perfectly notorious that 
manufacturing capital was very successful 
—it was clear what the manufacturers 
made—he rejoiced that they did make it 
—hbut the operative was crushed to the 
earth by diminished wages. [An hon. 
MemBeER: Competition.] The operative 
found his wages to be sinking—he found 
his labour intense, and protracted for hours 
which he felt exhausted his frame; and he 
asked them to reduce that period by two 
hours, which he (Mr. Colquhoun) conceived 
could be done, on the grounds he stated, 
without seriously injuring the profits of the 
manufacturer. The operative, observing 
that state of things, felt towards the manu- 
facturer sentiments which it was wise not 
to leave in his breast if they could remove 
them; and he (Mr. Colquhoun) thought 
they could remove—he thought they could 
mitigate those feelings if they secured for 
the operative hours of rest—if they secured 
to him periods of recreation, and afforded 
him the means of cultivating his mind and 
improving his morals. Those means they 
would give him, even if they reduced the 
time one hour; and he thought it was no 
less for the interest of the manufacturer 
than of the operative that this restriction 
should take place. That brought him to 
the point to which the hon. Member for 
Glasgow had called his attention—to com- 
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petition. How would this restriction bear 
on the wages of the operative? They told 
him they were very anxious that the opera- 
tive should not suffer a loss in his wages; 
and he could not help recalling the words 
of the Secretary of State the other night, 
and say, let them be perfectly sincere on 
this question. Let it be quite plain to the 
operative, that they were really anxious on 
his account, and not on their own; that 
they wished to save him as well as them. 
selves. Now, what would be the effect on 
him? The effect, as stated by Messrs, 
Holdsworth and Gregg, of one hour would 
be a reduction of about 73 per cent of the 
wages of labour. They stated that the 
average wages of labour in their district 
was about 10s. 2d., 10s. 4d.—{ An hon, 
Memper: 10s. 3}d.]—or 10s. 33d., or 
some such sum as that. But he preferred 
to take the average from the Factory In- 
spectors Report by Mr. Leonard Horner, 
and he gave Ils. 7d. as the average 
wages of each operative. What would be 
the effect of this reduction of one-twelfth 
on the wages of the operative? It would 


be a reduction from the present rate of, 
nearly 9d. a week; that was to say, it 
would reduce the present yearly amount 
from 31l. 5s. to 281. 16s.; that was the 


loss the operative would sustain. Well, 
now the operative said he was quite pre- 
pared for that; and yet they said they 
must interfere and protect the operative 
from that loss. But the operatives had 
sustained a loss by the competition which 
had taken place in labour. They were 
told by the same authority, Mr. Leonard 
Horner, on the testimony of the manu- 
facturers themselves, that the operatives 
had sustained a reduction not merely of 7 
per cent. He (Mr. Colquhoun) would state 
to the hon. Member for Glasgow what the 
average reduction had been in the years 
between 1828 and 1841, and that was 
stated, not on his testimony, but on the 
testimony of manufacturers themselves, 
submitted to Mr. Horner. The average 
fall from the year 1828 to 1841, excluding 
the spinners, which would make the fall 
still greater, was 17 per cent, and the 
lowest reduction that had taken place was 
11 per cent—that was to say, the 8s. 
wages fell to 7s., and the 4s. wages fell to 
3s. 6d. [An hon. Memper: I object to 
4s.] The hon. Member would find it was 
a strong argument if he even threw out 
1841. They had also the same authority, 
telling them that in one mill, in Manches- 
ter, the fall between 1828 and 1829, or in 
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twelve months, was 13 per cent. There 
was the fact stated on the testimony of 
the manufacturers themselves. They were 
benefiting the operative to the full extent 
of 7 per cent, if they took 7 per cent off, 
and reduced the hours of labour; and the 
operative was fully prepared to lose 7 per 
cent of his wages if he were afforded the 
opportunity to gain in health and morals. 
They wanted, however, to extend the xegis 
of their protection over the operative; and 
he thought the House would act wisely to 
adopt the proposition of the hon. Member, 
and restrict the hours of labour. It would 
be for the benefit both of the operative and 
manufacturer. High wages were by no 
means an indication of great comfort on 
the part of those who received them. It 
was notorious in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts that the highest paid operatives were 
not always the best conducted, the most 
happy in their homes, or the most moral 
in their lives. Moderate wages with mo- 
derate labour were unquestionably of the 
highest’ advantage to operatives; and, con- 
sistently with reason and sound sense, they 
asked the House to restrict the hours of 
labour, expecting as a compensation for 
any reduction of wages greater economy 
in their household and greater salubrity in 
their mode of living; while the masters 
would also find a compensation for the re- 
duced hours of labour in a happier and 
healthier tone of feeling on the part of 
their operatives, in the existence of greater 
harmony between master and man, and in 
the progress of free and fair competition, 
which still might realize for them ample 
profits. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: There is one 
part of the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
who last sat down in which I am happy to 
express my entire concurrence. I mean in 
the wish he gave utterance to, that the 
difficulties which beset this discussion may 
not be augmented, or embittered in any 
way, by recrimination on the part of those 
two great classes of the community that 
are equally important to its prosperity and 
wealth ; I mean those engaged in the oc- 
cupations of agriculture, and those engaged 
in the occupations of commerce. I have 
regretted that of late years so much of that 
kind of recrimination has been heard within 
these walls ; and I confess that one of the 
advantages which I anticipate from those 
commercial measures which have lately oc- 
cupied the attention of the House—if they 
be ‘carried into law—is, that they will 
have the effect of preventing Englishmen 
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in future being banded in separate parties 
against each other, not on account of those 
ancient and necessary distinctions which 
must exist in all free countries, but on the 
direct personal interests of the separate 
trades and occupations which they pro- 
fessed. Though I am unwilling, from the 
deep sense which I entertain of the im- 
portance of this subject, to give a silent 
vote upon it, yet having on former occa- 
sions taken the liberty of expressing my 
views to the House, and having heard also, 
in the course of this discussion, those senti- 
ments which I entertain better expressed 
than I can express them, I shall not, I can 
assure the House, venture to occupy its 
attention for any length of time. But the 
question itself is of such moment—a right 
decision on it is of so much importance to 
the interests of the country—that it is im- 
possible for me to hear it discussed in this 
House without attempting at least to con- 
vey to the House the alarm I feel that any 
precipitate and inconsiderate resolution 
should be come to by the House upon it. 
Sir, that it is a subject of the greatest 
gravity and importance no man can deny. 
What is the proposal of the hon. Gentle- 
man who brought this question forward ? 
It is nothing more nor less than this—to 
diminish by one-sixth the productive power 
of the great manufacturers of this country. 
Sir, we are indeed assured that this mea- 
sure will not injure the interests of the 
great body of the working population en- 
gaged in those manufactories. I can only 
say that I believe if I could separate the 
commercial part of this question from what 
is called the part relating to humanity—if 
I could persuade myself that the great 
body of the people directly employed in the 
manufactories of this country, and that 
still larger portion of the people whose 
condition must be indirectly affected by 
whatever you do with regard to those em- 
ployed in manufactories—if I could believe 
that their condition, physical and moral, 
would be permanently raised by the adop- 
tion of measures such as that now recom- 
mended to us, no considerations of com- 
mercial prosperity, no desire for national 
aggrandizement, or to see wealth accumu- 
lated, would stand in my way in giving 
my consent to such a proposition. The 
great body of the working classes of the 
people are the most important class in this 
country, and deserve consideration beyond 
all others. They are, Sir, the most im- 
portant part of the human race in the sight 
of the Creator, and for this reason, because 
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they are the most numerous. He regards all 
his creatures with equal affection and care; 
and having so placed and arranged the 
condition of human affairs that the great 
body of mankind are condemned to earn 
their livelihood with the sweat of their brow, 
that great body is most important in his 
sight, and should be most important in the 
sight of every man to whom he has com- 
mitted any portion of authority over the 
rest of his fellow creatures. It is, Sir, 
because I am prepared to support that as- 
sertion—it is because I fear the adoption 
of the measure proposed to us would be 
fraught with danger to the permanent in- 
terests of that great body of the people, 
that I warn this House to consider all its 
consequences before they adopt it. It is 
not enough to say to us, ‘‘ Here is a great 
' moral and physical evil—it is an evil that 
these people should work twelve hours a 
day—it is better that they should work ten 
hours—let us by direct legislation strike at 
the root of the evil, and enact that they 
shall only work ten hours.’’ If it were 


possible, Sir, to deal with the subject in 
that way, the task of legislation would be 
easy. Do we deal with other subjects in 
that way, and seek to put down every evil 


by direct legislation? Do we not consider 
the consequences, and is it, I ask, real 
humanity—that sort of humanity that be- 
comes statesmen and legislators—to act 
without considering all the consequences of 
measures of this kind ? It is proposed to put 
an end to this practice by direct legislation. 
But do we, I ask, Sir, deal thus with the 
other relations of society? I do not, Sir, 
wish to make invidious comparisons be- 
tween different portions of the community 
employed in different occupations. We 
have heard of the condition of the labour- 
ers in the south-west of England; we have 
lately heard a dispute as to whether 
their wages were seven or eight shil- 
lings a week; and will any person who 
knows the condition of the people there, 
the rate of wages they receive, and the 
sort of houses in which they live, say those 
are not great moral and physical evils ? 
Yet, if any man should propose to put an 
end to this by direct enactment, and to 
declare that it shall be penal to employ any 
man unless you givehim ten shillings a week, 
or to permit him to live in a cottage where 
he and his family cannot have the com- 
mon comforts of life—the man who would 
make that proposal would be immediately 
met with the objection, ‘‘Take care what 
you are about, and that your rash legisla- 
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tion does not inflict more evil than it is 
calculated to prevent.’’ I mention these 
things because I fear that you are treading 
on dangerous ground, and do not see what 
may be the effect of what you propose, 
We should be cautious how we interfere 
with that which every writer on the subject 
tells us is as unsafe a matter as a Legisla- 
ture can interfere with—I mean, the labour 
market of the country. There is one ad- 
mission I am ready to make to the Gentle- 
men who have taken the opposite side of 
the case. It is this: I consider we are 
now discussing a case not of principle, but 
of degree. I don’t take my stand on what 
is called the high ground, but which I think 
is the very unsafe ground, taken by the 
hon. Member for Montrose, that the prin- 
ciple of interference is absolutely inadmis- 
sible. It does not lie in my mouth to use 
that argument. I havesupported the Factory 
Bill almost as it now stands. I supported 
the proposition of Lord Ashley—whose 
absence from this House we must all regret, 
particularly on an occasion like the pre- 
sent-—to prevent women from working in 
under-ground mines. I think the Legisla- 
ture, by proceeding cautiously, have done 
more good than harm; but when I say that 
by the present Factory Bill we have done 
more good than harm, we are not without 
a warning upon what dangerous ground 
we are treading, and how cautious we 
ought to be in pushing this principle fur- 
ther. There is one cireumstance in con- 
nexion with this view of the subject which I 
wish to mention to the House; it is stated by 
the Commissioners of Factories, and struck 
me very much at the time—I mean, the 
effects which are produced on the children 
in the towns by different kinds of labour. 
In the town of Warrington, there are 
three occupations in which the children of 
the poor are engaged: one is the factory 
labour, which is by far the lightest ; the 
next is fustian cutting, which is a more 
severe occupation; and the third is the 
manufacture of pins, which is an occupation 
still more severe, and the effects of which 
on the eyesight it would be painful to de- 
scribe. And we find this is the case—you 
have regulated the labour of children in 
factories, but you do not regulate it in the 
fustian cutting shop, or at the pinmaker’s; 
and when the children are too young to be 
sent into factories, they are sent to the 
fustian cutting shop, and to the shop where 
pins are made. Now, if any Gentleman 
should say, we will follow them to the fus- 
tian cutting shop, and to the shop where 
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pins are made, and we shall see that every- 
where and in all occupations only a humane 
degree of labour is permitted, they would 
be immediately stopped by the utter impos- 
sibility of doing it. If you adopt the prin- 
ciple of interference generally, and say 
that in all cases the labour performed 
throughout the country shall be subject to 
the vigilance of the Government, you must 
do this—you must turn one-third of the 

ple of England into commissioners to 
watch the other two thirds. Is this, Sir, I 
ask, a thing to be tolerated? Why, Sir, it 
is against the genius of the country—it is 
opposed to common sense—it is utterly im- 
possible to carry it into effect. A memo- 
rial has lately been put into my hands, 
from the fustian cutters of Manchester to 
the Government ; and what does this me- 
morial state? It states— 

“That owing to the Factories Act virtually ex- 
eluding children under thirteen years of age from 
working in mills where the machinery is propelled 
by steam power, many children that would other- 
wise work in factories find their way into the busi- 
ness of fustian cutting, at nine and intermediate 
ages; and thus this necessary and humane mea- 
sure is in these cases not only rendered inopera- 
tive, but even injurious, as in the business of fus- 
tian cutting the children are longer, later, harder 
worked than they possibly could be in factories, 
if no such laws were in existence.” 

The memorialists prayed— 

“That the factory law should be extended to 
fustian cutting shops, and that a legal functionary, 
appointed by the Government, should become, as 
it were, the guardian of the law, to receive infor- 
mations and undertake prosecutions.” 

They want that a Government officer 
should be appointed to watch over the con- 
duct of the masters, inspecting their shops 
and carrying this law into effect; and if such 
a law could be carried into effect at all, it 
is only by a system of espionage of that 
kind. But if that were done, it would not 
stop with the fustian cutters ; it would be 
said, there were hundreds of trades in the 
metropolis that can make out a stronger 
case. The fustian cutters say the con- 
dition of their trade is a moral evil, 
and ask the Government to appoint magis- 
trates to see the manner in which their 
trade is conducted. But they ask what is 
impossible, and what would do a great deal 
more harm than good. The hon. Gentle- 
man who spoke last said, the probability 
1s now that there will be some reduction of 
wages if this Bill is passed; but the work- 
ing people are prepared for that—they are 
quite ready to assent to it. Now, Sir, I 
have inquired into that subject as well as 
I could; and I beg to express my entire 
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conviction that if the working people of 
this country were satisfied that a reduction 
of wages would be the consequence of this 
Bill, they would, as one man, protest 
against it. But the hon. Member who 
moved the second reading of this Bill~I 
don’t know whether he be in the House at 
present—said, in moving the second read- 
ing, that there would be no diminution of 
profits—there would be no reduction of 
wages depending upon the shortening of the 
hours of labour which this Bill provides. 
When this statement was made by a Gen- 
tleman whose character as a manufacturer 
is deservedly high, and when the people 
are told they will get twelve hours’ wages 
for ten hours’ labour, it is not surprising 
that a desire should be expressed by the 
operatives for the passing of a Bill to effect 
that. But if the Sous is persuaded that 
there will be a material fall in wages—if 
they believe there is reason to think the 
disappointment of the operatives would be 
as great as their expectations were high 
when this Bill was brought forward, the 
House will be cautious how it interferes. 
This fact has been stated, and never has 
been contradicted—there is no such thing 
on record as a strike for shorter hours. 
The strikes for higher wages have been 
frequent; but there never have been strikes 
for shorter hours of work. Some persons 
said, the reason of that was because the 
workmen were afraid of their masters; but 
let it be recollected, that they were not 
afraid of the masters when they struck for 
higher wages, and when they had ,an ‘ob- 
ject to effect they combined to advance 
that object. Again, I understand the 
instances are numerous of hands leaving 
mills that were working at short time, to 
go to those mills that were working at 
long time; but there is no such thing on 
record as workmen leaving mills that were 
working twelve hours to go to mills that 
were working ten hours. While I am on 
this subject I shall venture to read to the 
House an extract from the letter of a 
gentleman, who has permitted me to use 
it. From the nature of the facts it con- 
tains, and the authority of the gentleman 
from whom I have received it, it is deserv- 
ing of the consideration of the House. It 
is aletter from Mr. William Gregg, stating 
what was the result of an experiment in 
his brother’s (Mr. Robert Gregg’s) mill, in 
Manchester, to work for eleven hours. Mr. 
Gregg says— 

“My brother tried the reduction of the usual 
time to eleven hours for some weeks without re- 
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ducing the wages of those hands who were paid by 
the day: but as the loss in the amount produced 
was too serious to allow him to continue this with- 
out some change, he proposed to continue the 
eleven hours’ system if they would divide the loss 
with him, and accept eleven and a half hours’ 
wages (or something like that); but he found 
them unanimous in preferring twelve hours’ work 
to eleven, with any reduction whatever of wages, 
however slight.” 

Lorp MORPETIT: When was that ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Within the last 
three months. 

Mr. HINDLEY: That is, after the 
same gentleman had written in fay ouof 
the Ten Hours’ Bill. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : 
more important the testimony. 
ner stated in his Report— 

“T have made some calculations as to the pro- 
bable reduction of wages, and of the whole loss that 
would be thrown on the operatives. I make the 
amount, in the case of eleven hours a day to be 
13 per cent; and in the case of ten hours a day, 
25 per cent, at the present average rate of wages.” 
Now, if we think that we ought to enforce the 
eleven hours at the least, let us at least do 
it with our eyes open. Let us not do it 


So much the 
Mr. Hor- 


under the delusion—a delusion which, when | 
we know the facts, we have no excuse for 
maintaining in our own minds, that we 


shall not seriously affect the wages of the 


working people of the country; and let us. 


take care that that reduction shall not 
take them by surprise, and cause them in 
the end serious disappointment. My own 
belief is this, if you pass this Bill, the 
consequence at no distant time must be a 
fearful struggle between the capitalists of 


this country, whose capitals are at stake as | 


master manufacturers, and the working 
population whom they employ. I believe 
that both classes would suffer inevitably in 
that struggle; but sure I am, that those 
on whom the consequences would come 
with most weight, would be that labouring 
population for whose benefit you profess to 
legislate. Sir, I don’t say that this would 
come at once—on the contrary, it is rather 
curious, I think, to consider what would be 
the first effect of a measure of this kind. 
I will suppose that you pass this Bill, and 
strike off one-sixth of the productive power 
of this country. The effect on the general 
markets of the world of such a reduction 
would be immense; a great void would be 
ereated, and prices would rise. The fo- 
reigner would not be prepared at the mo- 
ment to fill up the gap; trade would be 
stimulated; and it might happen, for the 
moment, that speculators, deceived by first 
appearances, would unduly extend their 
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operations. But the recoil would inevitably 
come; the foreign capitalist, unrestrained 
by those restrictions, and working his 
twelve hours against your ten, would soon 
fill up the gap. Then would come the 
struggle between your manufacturers work- 
ing only ten hours, and the foreign manu- 
facturer working twelve hours. Simulta. 


‘neously with that would be the strug. 


gle between your own manufacturers and 
your labouring population, when the for. 


‘mer tried to reduce the wages of the lat. 


ter, to make up the loss he sustained not 
only by the diminished produce of his mill 
in consequence of two hours’ labour being 
taken from him, but also on account of 


_ the increased expense which it must throw 
_upon him. Are those, I ask, consequences 


to be contemplated lightly ? Is not this a 
state of things which it behoves every per- 
son who is prepared to give a vote on this 
question seriously to consider. As I have 
said before, Sir, I am no bigot in favour 
of non-interference. I consider there are 
material advantages which may arise from 
the Government of the country and the Le- 
gislature of the country cautiously and 
considerately showing an interest for the 
labouring population that is congregated 
in masses in the factories of this country. 
There is a distinction between them and 
the other labouring population; and the 
distinction is, that in one case we can 
reach them in an instant, but we cannot in 
the other; and I ask, Sir, is it because 
this part of the labouring population is im- 
mediately within our reach that therefore 
we should make it the subject of rash and 
hazardous legislation? I trust, Sir, that 
in the same Session of Parliament in which 
we are about to witness the removal of the 
shackles on trade, we shall not witness the 
increase of restriction on that which is the 
capital ofthe poor man. This is a delicate 
subject to deal with, for recollect if you 
pass this Bill, what do you say in fact, if 
not in words? You say this—*‘ At no 
time, under no circumstances, shall you, 
however desirable, accept wages on the 
condition of working twelve hours in the 
day, within the walls of a factory;” and I 
ask, is that a safe thing to state ? Are you 
prepared to say, that under all circum- 
stances, an iron rule of that kind will do 
good? I admitted when I first rose that 
this was a question of degree, and not of 
principle. I have treated this all along, 
and so has the House, as a Bill to limit 
the labour of the adult population of the 
country, and it has been treated so by 











nd 
he 
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others. It is true it does not do so by 
words, but it does so in practice; and that 
is freely admitted by those to whom re- 
spect is due on account of their character 
and intelligence, and the manner in which 
they have conducted themselves. The de- 
puties of the working classes, who argued 
the matter, admitted that they looked 
upon it as a Bill to limit the labour of 
adults. I have observed with very great 
pleasure, that there does exist amongst 
the working classes of this country an in- 
ereased desire for leisure and intellectual 
improvement. I see that disposition on 
the part of the people of the country with 
the greatest satisfaction. I see also, with 
satisfaction, that libraries have been pro- 
vided in some instances, and class-rooms 
for instruction, and that all this has been 
done by voluntary arrangement between 
the master and men. It is deserving of 
encouragement, and can be done without 
danger, because the rule can be relaxed at 
any time if necessary; and it will also have 
the effect of generating good feelings be- 
tween the operatives and their employer. 
But there is a great difference between a 
voluntary arrangement of this kind and a 
compulsory enactment. I shall now ven- 
ture, with reference to this part of the ques- 
tion, to call the attention of the House to a 
document which I have lately received ; it 
isa notice to their workmen issued by a 
firm whose high mercantile character ren- 
ders them worthy of the respect that is 
paid to their public merit, and also entitles 
them to the respect of. this House. I 
mean the Messrs. Marshall, of Leeds, who 
have been lately trying the eleven hour 
system. But they accompanied this expe- 
rment by an appeal to their workmen to 
co-operate with them in carrying it out. 
They stated to the workmen very fairly— 
if we make this experiment, we have rea- 
son to expect from you that you will pay 
increased attention-to your work. And 
they suggest various ways in which the 
workmen can co-operate with them in car- 
rying out those regulations. After stating 
that they had provided a mill library and 
class rooms for instruction, and made 
other arrangements, they go on to make 
this statement :— 


“We trust that the voluntary reduction of the 
hours of labour on our part will be met by a rea- 
diness on the part of our workpeople to perform 
their share also in a cheerful endeavour to make 
their labour more valuable to their employers 
When their hours of work are shortened. ‘This is 
the more necessary in a manufactory such as 
ours, where the work is generally not paid by the 
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piece, but by the day. It is clear that the em- 
ployer cannot in this case continue to pay the 
same wages as now for shorter hours of work, un- 
less there is increased care, attention, and skill on 
the part of the workpeople, so as to make their 
work of equal value to their employer. Now this, 
we are convinced, is quite practicable if there is a 
willingness and a desire to do it; and when it is 
understood that this is the only way in which the 
workpeople can permanently elevate and improve 
their condition, we feel convinced that the effort 
will be made. There must be perfect punctuality 
of attendance ; no time wasted during the hours of 
work ; the machinery must be kept going till the 
bell rings ; no time can be allowed, before the bell 
rings, for changing of dress; instead of which suit- 
able places will be provided for all the workpeople, 
in which to keep their change of dress, and seats 
for them at mealtimes. These regulations are es- 
sential to the success of the plan for shortening 
hours of labour without reducing wages; they do 
not, really, in any degree make the work more 
laborious or irksome. Work done with punctua- 
lity and order isalways the lightest and pleasantest 


work.” 


Now, Sir, I have no doubt that with em- 
ployers such as the Messrs. Marshall com- 
ing forward to make such a proposal, that 
the labourers would endeavour, by con- 
forming with those arrangements, to ren- 
der this reduction of labour a matter of as 
little loss as possible to their employers. 
They have the same wages for the ten 
hours work as they had before, and they 
are bound by every motive that can actuate 
man to co-operate with them. But suppose 
instead of this being a voluntary conces- 
sion on the part of the Messrs. Marshall, 
it had been forced upon them by the Legis- 
lature, what would be the consequence? 
Why, it is in human nature that the work- 
men should say, ‘‘ We owe you no thanks 
for this, and you cannot expect us to 
alter our usual habits to do anything un- 
usual for this.”” It is just a point of this 
kind which I think constitutes the ma- 
terial difference between a voluntary short- 
ening of hours of labour on the part of the 
manufacturer, so as to render the loss as 
slight as possible, and the result of a law 
on the part of the Legislature ordaining it 
as a matter of compulsion. I cannot ac- 
cept the invitation that is given to me to 
proceed any further when I look abroad 
and consider what we have done hitherto. 
We are now practically limiting the hours 
of labour to the workmen to something 
beyond—it is not very much beyond—what 
some foreigners are working at this mo- 
ment. At this moment in the United 
States, where competition is most close, 
the cotton manufacturers of the United 
States are working something more than 
twelve hours a day. I believe our advan- 
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tages are such that at present we run no 
risk of competition ; but reduce the twelve 
hours to ten or even eleven, though only a 
question of degree, it may constitute the 
whole difference between life and death. 
It is like saying to a man whom you have 
plunged up to his neck in a river, ‘‘ Why 
you seem to endure it very well, and you 
shall go a little deeper, it will make no 
difference.”” But it might be making this 
difference, the man might be drowned. 
Therefore I cannot agree with those Gen- 
tleman who say we have done very well 
when we reduced the hours of labour to 
twelve hours, and now we shall reduce 
them to ten. I have already endeavoured 
to impress upon the House the reasons 
why I belicve that the full result of the 
evil will not be felt at once; on the con- 
trary, I think that a false gleam of pros- 
perity might follow this restriction, but it 
will be dispelled by the foreign competitors 
who will occupy the market. The conse- 
quence will be that the manufacturers will 
get into difficulties, and that a struggle 
will take place between them and the la- 
bouring population, caused by the reduc- 
tion of wages. I am not afraid to say 
that 1 for one must decline the responsibi- 


lity of making any experiment of this 


kind. If this House shall choose to adopt 
it, no one shall more heartily pray than I 
shall that the fears I now express will 
prove unfounded, and that this measure 
may turn out—what I am sure it was in- 
tended to be by my noble Friend who pro- 
posed it originally to the House, and by 
the hon. Gentleman who filled his place on 
this occasion—for the benefit of that class 
of the community for whom I feel as 
strongly as any man in the House can feel 
—I mean the great body of my industrious 
fellow countrymen who are engaged in the 
factories of this country. I trust that it 
may be consistent with that which you may 
separate from it in argument, but cannot in 
reality, I mean the wholesome and healthy 
prosperity of our great manufacturing in- 
terest which has grown up for good or for 
evil in this country, but which you cannot 
now check without evil to the labouring 
population. I say, Sir, that I hope the 
fears which I express may prove to be un- 
founded; but as after the best consideration 
I could give the subject, I make up my 
mind that this is the course which I should 
take, I feel it to be my duty upon the pre- 
sent occasion, as I did ona former occasion, 
to give my uncompromising opposition to 


this Bill. With regard to what has been said 
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about the ten and eleven hours, I am op, 
posed to both. I cannot go so far as to 
say they are equally bad, but if I were dri- 
ven to choose, I would rather take the ele. 
ven hours than the ten. But, Sir, I am 
opposed to both. I think we have gone ag 
far in the way of regulation as we ought to 
go. I shall resist going any further, and 
my vote therefore shall be given against 
the second reading of this Bill, which pro. 
poses to invite the House to the discussion 
whether we shall again, by legislative 
enactment, make it a compulsory matter 
to reduce the hours of work—though not 
directly, yet as effectively as if it were 
done directly—of the labouring population 
of this country. 

Mr. COWPER said, that in the very 
able speech which his right hon. Friend 
had just made, the operatives who were 
concerned would find some source of grati- 
fication in consequence of the feeling he 
had shown for their moral welfare, and the 
general tone he had adopted, which he 
(Mr. Cowper) must say was different from 
that of many of the speeches which were 
previously delivered. He observed that the 
right hon. Gentleman had entirely aban- 
doned that which heretofore was the strong 
ground urged against the Bill, namely, 
that it was a violation of principle. He 
put it entirely on two points—first, on the 
opinions held by the factory operatives ; 
and, secondly, that it would act to their de- 
triment—that their friends thought it would 
work to their disadvantage—and: that it 
might give rise to foreign competition. He 
had endeavoured to look for information 
through channels the most authoritative 
on the subject, and he found that the 
great body of the operatives desired this 
Bill not only with the utmost ardour, but 
they desired this Bill more than any other 
legislative measure that was brought for- 
ward. He found that there were 880 peti- 
tions presented for this Bill; and against 
the Bill he found there were only four peti- 
tions, signed only by ninety-three signatures. 
So it stood on record that there were only 
ninety-three persons in the factory districts 
who would object to this law. And then in 
order still farther to bring out the opinions 
of the people, he took the pains of refer- 
ring to the number of petitions in favour of 
the repeal of the Corn Laws. No person 
at that side of the House would doubt 
that the people of England did desire 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, and that 
they had attempted to show that by 
their petitions; but when he referred t 
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the number of the petitions in favour 
of those respective measures, he found 
that the whole of the petitions for the Ten 
Hours’ Bill was 880, and the whole of the 
petitions for the repeal of the Corn Laws 
wasonly 572; so that so far as petitions went, 
the people, it appeared, cared more about the 
Ten Hours’ Billthan about the other. And 
it should be recollected that the petitions 
for the Ten Hours’ Bill only came from 
a particular part of the country, and 
not from the country at large. He 
had seen in the newspapers a paper that 
rofessed to be signed by delegates on 
behalf of the operatives in Lancashire. 
Those persons had taken upon themselves 
to represent the operatives; and he (Mr. 
Cowper) presumed they had not done so 
without authority, and they stated this— 

* We beg to say, that on behalf of the parents 
of the children, and the young persons themselves, 
we are authorized to state that they are quite pre- 
pared to accept a reduction of the time of labour, 
and leave the value and the price of labour to be 
regulated and arranged between them and their 
employers.” 

That was signed by their chairman; and 
when those delegates declared that opinion, 
in the face of the country, it would require 
a little more evidence than had been given 
to them by his right hon. Friend to show 
that the factory operatives were not pretty 
nearly unanimous in favour of this Bill. 
Two years ago, at the meeting of the de- 
legates from a number of mills, he had 
heard them declare that so anxious 
were they for a restriction on the hours 
of labour, that they would encounter all 
risks of loss of wages for that purpose. 
Another proof of the state of feeling was 
the manner in which the manufacturing 
distriets were represented in that House. 
In looking into the lists of the divisions in 
1844 on this subject, he found that out 
of the forty-two representatives from the 
manufacturing districts, thirty-three voted 
for the ten hours: this was a very strong 
ground to show that the predominant feeling 
in the manufacturing districts was in favour 
of restricting the hours of labour. There 
was one remark which fell from his right 
hon. Friend which he was sorry to hear, 
and he had heard it on a former occasion 
from the hon. Member for Manchester, 
namely, the assumption that the operatives 
Were not really anxious for the measure, 
because there had been no strike for a di- 
Minution in the hours of labour. This 
statement was a most dangerous one to 
put forth in that House, It was telling 
the operatives that the passing of the Ten 
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Hours’ Bill, depended on a strike. If that 
was so, his right hon. Friend might de- 
pend upon it there would be a strike be- 
fore long. If this was to be the mode of 
calling for an expression of their opinion, 
they would have the proof before they 
wished it. The operatives, however, did 
not strike, because they knew that a 
strike seldom turned out to their ad- 
vantage. They knew that it was al- 
ways attended with great injury to the 
masters. They had occasionally struck 
for higher wages; they now, however, from 
past experiencd refrained from striking 
for higher wages. They knew, that al- 
though they might ultimately attain what 
they desired, yet that in the meantime the 
sufferings they had to undergo themselves, 
the injury done to their masters, and the 
effect produced on the commercial prospe- 
rity of the country, was such as to render 
it a mischievous and dangerous mode of 
attaining their object. Another reason for 
their not striking was, that the persons 
who were their principal leaders had a 
deep sense of their responsibility towards 
the cause they had undertaken; and the 
leaders he spoke of were not only the 
Members of that House, but were them- 
selves operatives. They were men of 
principle and character, and of sound 
judgment, and who did not wish to pol- 
lute the cause of justice and the holy 
and righteous cause which they advocated, 
by means of which they disapproved. 
They believed that the most likely way to 
win over the country, and to win over the 
masters also, to the cause of the factory 
children, was by addressing the higher 
and better feelings of those they had to 
deal with. This course had been in a great 
degree successful, he thought, with the 
masters of Lancashire and Yorkshire. They 
were very much changed of late. Instead 
of opposing the proposition of diminishing 
the hours of work to ten, in the strong way 
they used to do, they had lately had meetings 
to see if it was not possible that eleven 
hours might be agreed to. That was an 
important change. They assured his 
noble Friend (Lord Ashley)—and if hon. 
Members went into the manufacturing dis- 
triets they would find that admitted—indeed 
right hon. Gentlemen concurred in that 
admission—that if it could be carried into 
effect it was most desirable that young 
persons between the ages of thirteen and 
eighteen should not be exposed to an 
amount of toil which exhausted their 
strength, and prevented them from receiv- 
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ing a proper education, and enjoying those 
amusements which were customary with 
young persons in other walks of life. It 
had been stated that steps were being 
taken for the introduction of the eleven 
hours system as an amicable compromise, 
and in the form of a voluntary agreement, 
and they were told that this was the best 
modeof proceeding. Hedid not agree inthis, 
for however desirable in the abstract such 
a proceeding might appear, it would be im- 
practicable, as they would not get all the 
masters to assent to it. Ifsome for a par- 
tial advantage did not keep the agree- 
ment, there would be no means of enforcing 
it; the plan would be stopped, as some 
would not assent to it, in hopes of getting a 
temporary advantage over those who did so. 
Meetings for this purpose, however, had been 
held, and had broken up without coming 
to any decision, and indeed they could not 
expect any reliance to be placed on a vo- 
luntary arrangement on such a matter. 
If matters much less complicated could be 
settled by voluntary arrangement, that 
House would have much less to do, for 
parties would settle privately that which 
now must be arranged by legislation. In 


case of the opinion of the majority being 


in favour of the proposition, they could not 
bind the minority without laws to con- 
strain it. Soin the present case, to make 
the proposition operative, they must inflict 
penalties on the minority which enter- 
tained an opinion different from the ma- 
jority on this matter. His right hon. 
Friend had endeavoured to excite their 
fears as to foreign competition. Now 
this was the argument always thrown 
in the way of this measure; but the 
ground taken on that occasion was not 
precisely the same as had been taken in 
former debates. The ground formerly 
adopted was, that as the operatives were 
obliged to live at greater expense in this 
country than elsewhere, owing to the high 
price of corn, they could not compete suc- 
cessfully with foreigners as long as this en- 
hancement in the price of food continued. 
In the paper which he had just read, he 
found an extract from a letter of Mr. Ash- 
worth, who represented the masters, dated 
May 4, 1844, to the following effect :-— 


«Every day something like two hours labour is 
required, if not directly imposed, by the Corn 
Laws and other restrictions on trade, and that 
these restrictions must be removed before any 
permanent reduction of the hours of labour can 
be effected.” 


Such was the opinion of Mr. Ashworth, 
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who was considered an authority on this 
subject. That gentleman was of opin. 
ion, that if they swept away the Corn 
Laws, they would be enabled to reduce 
the hours of labour from twelve to ten. 
Mr. Ashworth said, in a subsequent part of 
his letter, a reduction of the hours of la- 
bour was one of the objects sought to be 
accomplished by a repeal of the Corn Laws, 
In former debates on this subject the Corn 
Laws had always been held out by the 
opponents of the change as a reason why 
it should not take place; and he must say 
it would be somewhat hard if, after pre. 
venting the operatives from gaining this 
great benefit for so many years because 
the Corn Laws were in existence, the op- 
ponents of a diminution of hours should 
turn round and say, “‘ We cannot let you 
have it now, because the Corn Laws are 
abolished.’’ That would not be thought 
a very fair or sincere mode of argument. 
It had been suggested to him that the Corn 
Laws were not yet abolished; but before 
this Bill came to a third reading, the ques- 
tion of the Corn Laws would be decided, 
and the matter set at rest, he was convinced; 
and if those laws were not repealed when 
this Bill came to the third reading, there 
would be then an opportunity for the oppo- 
nents of it to prevent this Bill from becom- 
ing law. In the notice by Messrs. Marshall 
to their workpeople, which had just been 
referred to, and which did them credit, and 
was a good example to hold out to all em- 
ployers, it was observed— 

“The repeal of the Corn Laws and other re- 
strictive duties, whether a little sooner or a little 
later, may now be considered certain ; and we 
think that a free trade, by giving larger and bet- 
ter markets and a steadier demand to the em- 
ployer, and more constant employment and a more 
ample supply of the necessaries of life to the work- 
people, will greatly facilitate the shortening of the 
a of labour without reducing wages or pro- 

S. 

That was Messrs. Marshall’s opinion, and 
the advocates of the repeal of the Corn 
Laws had maintained, that even if the 
money wages of the operatives should be 
lower, they would be compensated by 
cheapness for the fall of their wages. The 
House had often heard from the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel), that the various 
measures of a financial character which he 
had brought forward, went greatly to dimi- 
nish the expense of living to all classes of 
the community; but certainly, and most 
particularly, of the working classes. There- 
fore they had a right to hope that after the 


repeal of the Corn Laws the operatives 
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would be enabled to live cheaper than be- 
fore; if not, one great argument for the 
repeal of the Corn Laws must fall to the 

ound. The House, he was convinced, 
had all along thought, that by the repeal 
of those laws they would be conferring a 
great advantage on the operative classes. 
Of course, all were agreed, that to some 
part of the manufacturing interest advan- 
tage would accrue from the repeal of those 
laws; but if the operatives did not benefit 
by it, then it must be the other branch of 
that interest, the capitalists, who would get 
all the benefit; but he fully believed that his 
hon. Friends who represented the manu- 
facturing districts would not wish to usurp 
all the benefit for the masters, and leave 
these poor men to gain nothing by the 
change. He was convinced that the only 
great permanent benefit which the working 
classes in the manufacturing districts were 
susceptible of, was a reduction of the hours 
of labour. As to wages, he believed they 
depended upon matters beyond the con- 
trol of Parliament—that they depended 
on the relations between the demand and 
supply of labour, and on circumstances be- 
yond the reach of theLegislature. Then they 
came to that alternative which had been 


stated by the right hon, Baronet (Sir James 
Graham), that if there was a diminution of 
produce, that must either enhance the price 
or diminish the profits of the master, or 


diminish the wages of the labourer. Now 
he (Mr. Cowper) was not quite prepared to 
admit that there must be a diminution of 
produce as a result of a diminution of the 
hours of work. There might be a diminu- 
tion of the daily produce, without its lead- 
ing necessarily to a diminution of the ag- 
gregate produce for the whole year. He 
believed that our manufacturers produced a 
great many articles according as markets 
opened to them, and that every market that 
opened to them they sooner or later glutted. 
He believed there never was yet a market 
that the manufacturers of England did not 
succeed in glutting. When this was the 
case, they must begin to work short hours ; 
and he therefore believed, that operatives 
working for ten hours, for a long time 
together, would produce as much as men 
working twelve hours with considerable 
intervals of short time work. When these 
periods of leisure from short time occurred, 
they came upon the workmen at uncertain 
moments, when they were unprepared for 
them, and produced much distress. On 
these grounds he came to the conclusion 
that the total amount produced in a year 
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under the ten hour system would not be 
much diminished from the amount now 
produced. His hon. Friend who moved 
the second reading of the Bill was blamed 
for saying that that measure would not 
diminish either wages or profits. His hon. 
Friend said this, because he thought that 
prices would be raised, and he said that he 
had reason to believe that many descriptions 
of goods would be sold at higher prices than 
they now were. He now came to the ques- 
tion upon whom this loss, if it should occur, 
would fall. It could be clearly shown that 
the operatives, as a body, were willing, by 
a great majority, to run the risk. They 
had had very ample accounts on former 
occasions of the evil effect of working chil- 
dren and women, and even adult men, be- 
yond their strength. It produced illness, 
and illness caused expense. It withdrew 
them from labour, and prevented their 
working at all. Calculations had been 
made of the economies which might be at- 
tended to, if there were more leisure. 
The operatives were willing to run the 
risk, but the capitalists were not. The hon. 
Member who opened the debate said, that 
the manufacturers who opposed this Bill 
had amassed considerable fortunes. He 
(Mr, Cowper) was happy, for the general 
well-being of the community, that it was 
so; but he thought that they should not 
grudge to their workmen a request like the 
present. He would remind them of the 
exhortations they had so lately addressed 
to landlords and farmers, who might now 
repeat to them that if they argued against 
this measure on the ground that it would 
add a burden to them, they should not put 
this selfish feeling in the scale against the 
good and well-being of vast masses. If the 
measure would inflict some small loss upon 
the capitalists, they had to prove that the 
object in view was sufficiently great to jus- 
tify the Legislature in sanctioning it. The 
measure was important, because it involved 
the moral and social condition of large 
numbers of persons of various ages who went 
on working from day to day continually, 
without having any time to improve their 
minds? The Bill only indirectly inter- 
fered with the labour of men. The Bill 
did not deal with able-bodied men as a 
matter of principle, although it would 
indirectly; but they were not mentioned in 
the Bill, and the Bill itself had no refer- 
ence tothem. The principle on which the 
Bill rested was one which had always 
been acted upon in this country, namely, 
the principle of protecting the weak against 
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the power of those who could oppress 
them. The first step taken had been 
the protection of apprentices. They then 
continued or extended protection to chil- 
dren who were not able to make their 
own bargains, and were not regarded as 
free agents. He thought that the good of 
those classes should outweigh theoretical 
objections to interference by the State. 
The hon. Member for Montrose had said 
that it would be an interference with the 
freedom of trade if they passed this Bill. 
He would remind the hon. Member that 
this sort of argument might be opposed to 
almost all good measures. For instance, 
if a boroughmonger said, ‘‘ May I not do 
what I like with my own?” or a slave-mer- 
chant say, ‘‘ Why should you interfere with 
my liberty of buying slaves?”’ or an Ame- 
rican saying, ‘‘ Could this be a land of 
liberty if a man could not wallop his own 
nigger?’’"—these must be regarded, accord- 
ing to his hon. Friend, as justifiable pro- 
tests against interference with the freedom 
of trade. No one should have the power 
to compel young persons to work for a 
longer time than they could easily labour, 
for young persons were not free agents. 
They should recollect, also, that the per- 


sons affected by this Bill were not on the 
same footing as those in other walks of 


life. They were placed at work in con- 
junction with a steam-engine, and were no 
more free agents to come and go when they 
liked, than a soldier in a regiment at drill; 
and if they did not constantly attend to 
this process they would be discharged, and 
it would be as well at once to tell them to 
go and starve. It was on that ground 
alone the Legislature proceeded, and it 
had never yet interfered with the labour of 
men. It was not proposed in the Bill to 
interfere with the labour of men, and he 
did not believe that any supporter of the 
Bill had urged this; but, for his own part, 
he rejoiced that it did so indirectly. Let 
it be granted that the law could not 
reach every case; still they should con- 
sider by such a Bill as this they would 
establish a better tone of public opinion. 
The manufacturers might not be able to 
look to so large an amount of profit; but 
the bodies and souls of those under them 
as workpeople would be benefited. There 
had been a voluntary attempt made for 
another object, which was called the early 
elosing movement, for closing shops at such 
a time as to allow those engaged in them 
more time for improvement and reereation. 


This had only been partially successful, 
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and they could not expect it to be so with. 
out the control of public opinion, He 
maintained that there was nothing in the 
Bill which violated the principle that they 
should not interfere with adult labour; it 
merely altered the existing law in certain 
details. The Legislature formerly adopted 
the opinion that twelve hours was the best 
time for the working of factories : what they 
now contended for was that ten hours was 
better ; and this was all the difference jn 
principle, putting aside the general results, 
Why then did they say that ten hours was 
better? There was much authority in favour 
of ten hours. Those who were the first to 
interfere in favour of factory regulations 
had been in favour of ten hours. The late 
Sir Robert Peel—and he was sure that 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) 
would now admit it—had always desired 
ten hours. His desire on that point was 
defeated; so was Mr. Sadler when he 
proposed ten hours; and so also was 
Lord Ashley; but although they had 
hitherto been unsuceessful, the friends of 
the cause were determined to persevere, 
and they trusted that the time was not 
distant when the boon so much desired 
by the labouring classes would be grant- 
ed, and the question settled. If they 
looked to the general employment of all 
classes of mechanics, they would find that 
they nearly all adopted ten hours for the 
period of work. If they referred to the 
experience of all trades where the men 
could fix their own time of work, it would 
be found that they always fixed on ten 
hours. If they went into a cotton factory 
and asked how long the mechanics employ- 
ed in repairing the machinery worked, the 
reply that would uniformly be received 
would be, that they would not work more 
than ten hours. He was informed that the 
strike in the building trade in Manchester 
and Liverpool, the existence of which was 
so much to be deplored, had been occasioned 
partly by interfering with the hours of labour 
of the men, and that one of the principal 
causes was, that some of the masters had 
made their men work ten hours and a half 
a day instead of ten, and the men were 
afraid that others would follow this exam- 
ple. There had been some apprehension 
expressed as to the result of the proposed 
change from twelve to ten hours, and some 
gentlemen had expressed a willingness to 
go the length of eleven hours. Those who 
were for eleven hours, would vote for the 
second reading of the Bill, even though 
when in Committee they should not vote 
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for the second clause, which enacted a pe- 
riod of ten hours. The principal argu- 
ment used against the Bill, had been an 
appeal to their fears—a vague apprehen- 
sion could not be accurately defined—of 
something in the distance that could not be 
distinctly seen. Those who argued in fa- 
your of the Bill had carefully avoided 
making any appeal to the fears of the 
House; but if they had chosen to depart 
from the more legitimate endeavour to in- 
fluence the judgment and feelings of the 
persons addressed, they might have drawn 
pictures that would have produced some 
alarm in their minds—they might havedrawn 
gloomy pictures of the vast mass of persons 
in our great hives of industry, discontented 
at not obtaining that which it had so long 
been their anxious and earnest desire to 
secure—they might have drawn some pic- 
tures of the alarm that must always fol- 
low when a large portion of our population 
were discontented at not obtaining an 
object of desire; particularly when the 
demanding of that object was, in their 
eyes, justified by the sanction of three 
votes of the House of Commons. But, 
perhaps, after all, the most rational ground 
of alarm was the prospect of that sad, mo- 
ral, physical, and mental deterioration to 
which considerable portions of our fellow 
countrymen might fall. It was indeed a 
subject of serious alarm, that such a num- 
ber of young persons should be daily 
launched into manhood and womanhood 
without any of that education which was 
fitted to prepare them for the duties of life, 
without having undergone any social train- 
ing, but weakened in body and demoral- 
ized in mind, without respect for their 
superiors, without that love of good- 
ness, without that knowledge of and re- 
verence for the divine law, which was 
the surest guarantee for the security 
of our present social state, and which 
mainly conduced to the prosperity of this 
Empire. 

Mr. DENNISTOUN observed, that 
considering the circumstances under which 
the subject was brought before the House, 
one could searcely approach it with any- 
thing like temper. He remembered, three 
years ago, when Lord Ashley introduced it 
to the House, it was just after four years 
of consecutive losses in trade; yet, not- 
withstanding that, the noble Lord proposed 
to legislate still further on the subject. 
The hon. Gentleman, who had that day 
first addressed the House, said, that if he 
conceived the passing of this measure 
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would affect the cotton, the linen, or the 
woollen manufactures, he would feel it to 
be his duty to oppose it. Now, he would 
attempt to convince the hon. Gentleman 
and the House that this measure would be 
attended with serious consequences. He 
would take the case of a single mill, in re- 
ference to which he spoke from his own 
knowledge. This was amill of an average 
size, containing 25,000 spindles, the gross 
produce of which in one year amounted to 
21,640%.; but according to the allowances 
usually made, there was a deduction of 
one eight, or 2,7000., for loss on working ; 
the wages paid amounted to 7,1000.; and 
was, he asked, the loss which would be 
caused by this measure to fall altogether 
on the wages? The owners of this mill, 
for four years previous to the time this 
measure was introduced, suffered an annual 
loss of 1,0001., besides interest—that was 
to say, the owner did not only not receive 
any profit, but had to put his hands into 
his own pocket, and pay 1,000/. a year, 
besides losing the interest of his capital. 
And what was the state of the operatives 
during that period? What did they re- 
ceive in wages? Was it 10s., 15s., or 
20s. a week? No, but 25s. a week during 
the whole of those four years. Now, he 
wished to ask hon. Members to consider 
where the loss fell in such a ease as this. 
He was aware that the operatives them- 
selves did not expect any loss whatever 
under the measure now before the House, 
supposing it passed into law. He had 
their own authority for stating this, be- 
cause he found that in an address presented 
to Lord Ashley from some of his consti- 
tuents, and which appeared in The Times 
of the 4th of April, 1844, they stated their 
expectation that, though wages might at 
first be reduced, they would soon be rein- 
stated; and they also asserted that eight 
hours were sufficient, and that whoever 
worked more superseded the labour of 
others. So that the House might see that 
if they gave in to the principle of interfe- 
rence, there was no reason why they 
should not go the length of eight hours 
instead of 10. His opinion was, that ten 
or twelve hours a day was too long to 
labour; and there was not a Member of 
that House who would not vote such a 
thing in his own case an intolerable nui- 
sance. But what he deprecated was any 
legislative interference on the subject; and 
he contended that the arguments of those 
who supported such a proposal were all as 
applicable to ten hours’ labour as to twelve. 
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He would read, with the permission of the 
House, a letter from a gentleman, who had 
what might be termed the model factory 
of Scotland, either for extent or manage- 
ment, and he particularly called the atten- 
tion of the noble Lord the Member for 
the city of London to the subject; the 
gentleman to whom he referred was willing 
to try the effect of diminished labour, and 
for that purpose made a proposal to his 
operatives, which would be found explained 
in the following letter :— 


“ Allow me to communicate to you theresult of 
an experiment which I made at my works last 
summer, as it appears to me to bear upon the 
question of the Ten Hours’ Bill. Early last spring 
I applied to the directors of the Botanic Gardens 
here for forty transferable tickets for the use of the 
operatives in my employ, for which I paid ten 
guineas, becoming responsible at the same time 
for the respectable appearance and good conduct 
of those who might visit the gardens. These 
tickets I placed in the hands of the doorkeeper, 
with instructions to give them to such workers as 
were recommended each day by the managers. It 
was made known to all the workers that two or 
three of them out of each room or department 
would be allowed leave of absence on the afternoon 
of any day on application being made to the man- 
agers the day previous. The places of the absen- 
tees were to be supplied byextra hands got for the 
purpose, who of course were to receive the half 
day’s pay. I conceived, by this arrangement, that 
the hours of labour would be reduced on the best 
and safest principle. It was optional on the part 
of the operatives whether they availed themselves 
of it or not. If they did avail themselves of it, 
it was only at the cost of half'a day’s wages. In- 
stead of reducing their daily labour, it gave them 
about once a fortnight a half-day’s holiday, which 
most prefer. The reduction of labour so obtained 
was not injurious to the employer, nor did it ex- 
pose him to any prospective risk or loss, nor les- 
sen his power of competing successfully with the 
spinning manufactories of other countries where 
the hours of labour are longer—in some countries 
much longer than in this, and where facilities are 
increasing. The experiment was a failure. The 
applications for leave of absence at first were nu- 
merous, but in a few weeks they ceased altogether. 
The great objection was the loss of the half-day’s 
wages. And yet they were making tolerably good 
wages—the women from 8s. to 18s. per week, and 
the men in proportion.” 

He wished to draw the attention of the 
noble Lord the Member for London to one 
fact, and it was not only a fact, but an 
astounding fact, namely, that if, by the 
operation of this measure, one day’s less 
production a week was caused, it would 
amount as nearly as possible to the entire 
quantity of cotton goods consumed in this 
country. He stated it as a fact, that of 
the whole quantity of cotton spun into yarn, 
there was only one-eighth consumed in 
this country; therefore the effect of this 
measure would be at one blow to prevent 
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the production of the whole quantity of 
cotton yarn consumed at home. The total 
quantity of yarn spun in England in 1843 
was 399,0000,000 pounds weight; of this 
there were exported 341,000,000 pounds, 
leaving for home consumption 58,000,000 
pounds. Now, by the proposed measure, 
there would be a reduction of one-seventh of 
the whole quantity of cotton yarn spun, being 
very nearly the whole amount consumed 
in this country. He had in his possession 
an immense number of letters from various 
parts of the world, showing the exceedingly 
great difficulties which the manufacturers 
of this country had in competing with fo- 
reigners, especially with the French and 
the Americans. He had letters from Bue- 


nos Ayres, Valparaiso, China, and, in fact, 
from nearly all parts of the world, to this 
One party stated that— 


effect. 
“Waving had establishments both in Monte 
Video and Buenos Ayres for the last twenty-five 
years, we have had opportunities of knowing the 
large and continued imports into the markets of 
cotton goods from the United States of Ame- 
rica, and to such an extent as, for a good many 
years past, to have compelled us to decline al- 
most wholly the receiving of consignments of 
similar goods made in this country.” 
It must not be supposed that this country 
had anything like a monopoly of the cot- 
ton manufacture, because during the last 
ten years, while the increase in the con- 
sumption of cotton in this country was but 
50 per cent, in France it was 131 per cent, 
and in the United States upwards of 200 
per cent. This was a most serious fact, 
and one well worth the attention of the 
House, especially with such a measure be- 
fore them as the present. ; 
Lorp J. MANNERS said: A Gentleman 
who virtually guides the destinies, if not of 
the Empire, at least of the Cabinet, assured 
the House of Commons, a few days ago, 
that any farther deliberation by Parliament 
on a great question, with which his name 
will henceforth be connected, was useless 
and offensive, inasmuch as that question 
had been settled out of doors. I knownot 
how that may be with respect to the 
Corn Laws; but if efforts the most per- 
severing, conducted not only without the 
assistance of, but against the opposition, of 
enormous wealth—if the repeated and una- 
nimous prayers of a toiling population—if 
the marked absence of anything approach- 
ing to a difference of opinion among the 
hundreds of thousands whose hopes are to 
be fulfilled or disappointed by us to-day— 
if all these are symptoms of a question set- 
tled out of doors; then, Sir, I think the 
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Ten Hours’ Factory Bill may lay claim to 
the hon. Member for Stockport’s definition, 
and, as a consequence, his support. It is 
then to a question, already settled out of 
doors, on the side of which the reason and 
intellect of the working men of the North 
of England, no less than their sympathies 
and affections are enlisted—a question that 
has already received the sanction of the 
leaders of the Whig, and Tory, and Radi- 
cal parties—it is to the consideration of 
such a question that the obstinacy of the 
Ministers compels us to come. The ana- 
logies and dictates of nature, if not the di- 
rect voice of revelation, the experience of 
man, the prayers of the people, the admis- 
sions of opponents, the appeals to reason, 
the pathetie accents of manly eloquence, 
and woman’s tears, all fail to move those 
whose master is Mammon, whose cause is 
competition; and instead of a House of 
Commons responding to the just and mode- 
rate request of a population on whom we 
affect to rely, with ready acclamation, we 
arecompelled to listen and reply to speeches 
such as that delivered by the right hon 

Gentleman (Mr. Labouchere), But, Sir, 
in arguing this question, I am met at the 
outset with a difficulty; it is Proteus we 
have to encounter. Is it a great principle 
or a mere accident, a temporary difficulty 
or an eternal truth, that comes between 
these poor labourers and their wishes? I 
cannot collect which from the speeches of 
the triumvirate that spoke the other day. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for Mon- 
trose, indeed, spoke gallantly of a principle; 
but his most serviceable ally, the Secretary 
of State, defended all past violations of that 
sacred principle, talked of compromises, 
hinted at the inopportuneness of the pre- 
sent moment, and plunged deeply, as no 
man who vindicates a principle, need do, into 
calculations and figures. Well, then, Sir, 
as Parliament from time immemorial has 
only taken notice of the hon. Member’s 
principle of non-interference between capital 
and labour, in order to disregard it, I trust 
he will not be offended if I combat in the 
first instance the right hon. Gentleman’s 
facts, figures, and inferences. In the 
commencement of his speech the right 
hon. Gentleman rested his case on the 
inexpedieney of any concession; he had 
found out, that although the working men 
would accept a compromise of eleven hours, 
they would not pledge themselves for ever 
to that period of labour. If they had 
given that pledge, I understood the right 
hon. Gentleman to say, their request might 
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have been favourably considered. Well, 
then, with him it is only a question of 
expediency. Let me ask him, and the 
House, if on this low ground alone, many 
considerations are not to be found in favour 
of this Bill? What is the picture the 
short-time movement presents? The work- 
ing men, sanctioned and encouraged by 
the clergy, the dissenting ministry, and by 
the medical profession, range themselves 
on one side: in opposition to them stand 
—who? Their employers. They whose 
wealth they make, whose power they create, 
whose importance they subserve, to whose 
luxuries they minister: and the Executive 
Government of the day, which just now is 
remarkable for nothing so much as its 
partnership with those employers. Every 
year, as the boon has been withheld, they 
have been gaining, you have been losing, 
ground; their ranks swell as yours de- 
crease; and I now ask you, is it politic— 
is it expedient—for the Executive Govern- 
ment any longer to place itself side by 
side with capital and wealth, against the 
unanimous wishes of the working men, and 
the deliberate judgment and calm convic- 
tions of the clergy and the medical pro- 
fession ; and thus to hold up capital to the 
hatred and contempt of those who toil to 
ereate it? The right hon. Gentleman 
then went on to argue, that although the 
literal working of the Bill affected only 
young persons and females, to whom were 
it practically confined, I gathered the right 
hon. Gentleman would not oppose it, in 
effect it would operate upon adult male 
labour, and the very working of machinery 
itself ; and he warned the House against 
entertaining any measure which even inci- 
dentally might interfere with adult male 
labour. Why, Sir, what an argument is 
this? Here is a measure which proposes 
to limit the hours which females and young 
persons shall work, to that period of time 
beyond which all medical experience asserts 
labour to be prejudicial to them—a limit 
which the right hon. Gentleman, by impli- 
cation, admits to be right and just in itself, 
but which he calls upon us to reject, lest 
in its operation it should be found to extend 
its blessings to other and older drudges ; 
and so helpless women and unreflecting 
youth are to be sacrificed, lest weary man- 
hood in the factories should only work as 
long as his fellow countrymen work in 
other classes of labour. Any one who 
listened to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
arguments on this part of his case—to his 
indignant protest against the tyranny that 
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would prevent the adult labourer from 
working his twelve hours a day, would 
imagine he was listening to an accredited 
advocate of a great body of factory work- 
ers, who felt that out of a mistaken regard 
for their wives and children, the House 
of Commons was about to deprive them 
of the benefits of their dearest rights and 
privileges. But what is the fact? Does 
the right hon. Gentleman plead for the 
majority of adult males in the factories ? 
Does he plead for even a thousand, a hun- 
dred, twenty, or ten? Notso. Nearly a 
quarter of a million of human beings have 
asked for this measure; and the right hon. 
Gentleman has not one solitary petition 
from a solitary unit of that great class, in 
whose name he appealed to us, to justify 
his position, or certify his fears. I now 
come, Sir, to that portion of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s case which most astounded 
me—I mean where he urged the present 
position of the Corn Laws as an argument 
against this Bill. The right hon. Gentle- 
man would appear to live from pre- 
ference in a perpetual political merry-go- 
round. On the 10th of May, 1844, he 


said, ‘‘Was it common sense or justice, 
the Corn Laws being maintained, to re- 


strict the hours of the labourers by one- 
sixth?’’ Well, those words, and other 
more decisive spoken in private, were suc- 
cessful, and the Ten Hours’ Bill was re- 
jected, in order to retain in office a protec- 
tion Government; it is now to be rejected, 
because the same Government is no longer 
protective, but free-trading. ‘‘ Look,”’ 
cries the Home Sceretary, *‘at the injus- 
tice you are committing: you have not yet 
repealed the Corn Laws’’—although the 
noble Lord the Member for Falkirk, by 
the way, a month ago, assured his late 
constituents that they were, in fact, re- 
pealed; and although that is the universal 
language of all the right hon. Gentleman’s 
allies—well, ‘‘ you have not repealed 
the Corn Laws: the manufacturing mil- 
lennium is not, consequently, com- 
menced; but you have reduced the pro- 
tection upon manufactures, aud can 
you, with common fairness, having thus 
exposed our manufacturers to foreign com- 
petition, take away the advantage of work- 
ing long hours?” Now, Sir, I have one 
or two remarks to make upon this appeal 
ad misericordiam. In the first place, Sir, 
whose fault was it that the duties on 
foreign manufactures were reduced? Did 
the operatives of Manchester or Leeds ask 
you to reduce them? Did the agricultural 
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interest—to be sure you would not have 
listened to it if it had—but did the agri- 
cultural interest ask you to reduce them? 
No: the free-trade master manufacturers, 
to prove how sincere was their reiterated 
statement that English industry needed no 
protection against foreign industry, asked 
you to repeal those protective duties, as- 
serting they were of no use to them at all, 
But are we now to understand that all 
those great professions were but brave 
words, and that this reduction— mark, 
not repeal, but reduction—of protection 
has filled them with fear as to the effect of 
foreign competition? Well, if this be so, 
I must observe, in the second place, that 
as they were the only people in the king. 
dom who asked for that reduction, they 
must pay for it themselves, or else submit 
to be regarded as the emptiest of boasters, 
the most hypocritical of patriots. And 
let me, in the third place, direct the at- 
tention of the acute and intelligent working 
people out of doors to this remarkable plea 
of their free-trading rulers. It amounts in 
brief to this—that the price the operatives 
in the north of England will have to pay 
for free trade is two additional hours of 
labour every day. Now, mind, it is not I 
who say so; it is the right hon. Gentle- 
man who states it broadly. The master 
manufacturers denounce all protection— 
protection is about to be taken away alto- 
gether from agriculture, partially from ma- 
nufactures, and this partial withdrawal is 
held to be so serious a weakening of this 
mighty interest, that unless women and 
children are worked two hours a day longer 
than all medical experience asserts they 
ought to work, the commerce of England 
is ruined, and her manufactures destroyed. 
This, Sir, is the protection, then, with 
which the master manufacturers will not 
part—this the protection they so tena- 
ciously cling to—this the one thing in 
Chureh and State that the Government 
will not alter—the legalized overwork of 
women and children. But, before I quit 
this part of the subject, let me say to 
the leaders of this timid, braggadocio 
interest—let me say to them, who come 
whining about the difficulties they en- 
counter from a diminution in protective du- 
ties—that the agricultural interest will 
give them back their 20 per cent, and sub- 
mit to the injustice and inequality thereby 
oceasioned, in order to give the working 
men of the North this Ten Hours’ Bill. 
Mean and contemptible, therefore, as was 
the position assumed by the right hon 
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Gentleman, it is absolutely no longer ten- 
able. Then the right hon. Gentleman, 
following in the wake of the hon. Member 
for Montrose, hazarded the bold assertion 
that the advocates of the Ten Hours’ Bill 
had entirely overlooked the stress of fo- 
reign competition. Why, at least one-half 
of Lord Ashley’s great speech in 1844 was 
given up to a most minute and accurate 
analysis of the hours and system of factory 
labour in other countries. There was no 
country from Russia to America where 
cotton or wool is manufactured that escaped 
Lord Ashley’s attention; therefore the 
eharge was unfounded ; but even had it 
been otherwise, how strange a charge to 
come from our philosophie free-trade Go- 
vernment — through what different spec- 
tacles they must view themselves and other 
people! With the most perfect indifference 
they can submit the agricultural industry 
of this country to a wholly free competition 
with foreigners, but are horrified at the 
idea of shortening the hours of labour in 
our factories, unless other countries will do 
the same. Why, how many days ago was 


it that the Premier derided the idea of re- 
ciprocity, and conjured us to give up wait- 
ing for other counties: fiat justitia ruat 


celum was then his motto. ‘‘ Never mind 
the farmers without capital, the cottiers 
without potatoes—never heed the sayings 
of M. Guizot, or the doings of the Zollve- 
rein; let England set the great example,”’ 
and gloriously sueceed, or greatly fail. 
Well, whatever we may think of the wis- 
dom, one cannot but admire the enthusiasm 
and chivalry of such language, though one 
rather wonders at its being called forth by 
so matter of fact a goddess as Commerce ; 
however, a few days after, Humanity 
makes, or is supposed by the right hon, 
Baronet to make, a similar appeal to Eng- 
lish daring, and English valour. The right 
hon. enthusiast of course answers the ap- 
peal, and sets an example to the world ? 
Not a bit of it. For the sake of commerce 
he will risk the welfare of millions: for 
that of humanity he dare not face the 
seventy-two hours a week which French- 
men or Austrians work. Whence, Sir, 
this startling difference ? Why so rash in 
March, so timid in May? Why is the 
right hon. Gentleman’s mind— 

“ All see-saw between that and this, 

Now high, now low, now master now miss, 

And he himself one strange antithesis.” 
Alas! Sir, there is but one answer; he 
and his Government are but the vassals of 
a section of the master manufacturers. 
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Towards the close of his speech, the hon. 
Gentleman said, that work was the lot of 
man, and that if you interfered with his 
labour, you interfered with his wages, and 
that the adoption of a Ten Hours’ Bill 
would be a tax of 16 per cent on his 
wages. Will the hon. Gentleman allow 
me to ask him at how much he rates the 
tax he himself helped to impose, when the 
hours of labour were reduced to twelve ? 
Did wages fall 20, 15, 10, or 5 per cent, 
in consequence of that reduction? Have 
the working men petitioned to be restored 
to the happy state of unlimited toil, and, 
consequently, unlimited wages? Will he 
tell me by how much the wages of the 
workpeople in all the arsenals and docks 
of France have been reduced, in eonse- 
quence of fifty-two Sundays being sub- 
tracted from their period of work? Has 
one-seventh of their wages been cut off 
with one-seventh of their work? And was 
that the answer which the King returned 
to the Archbishop of Paris, when, in the 
name of the Gallican Church, he asked for 
that reduction? But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman relied on facts, and quoted the 
failure of Mr. Horrocks’ experiment. Now, 
that partial failure was explained away at 
the time ; but even admitting it to be in 
some sense a failure, there is the success- 
ful experiment of Mr. Gardiner to set 
against it; and I will adduce an analogous 
experiment on a far larger scale. In the 
year 1829, the masters and the men in 
the Nottingham trade agreed to work only 
twelve hours in the day, and signed a deed 
to that effect. Well, what was the result? 
Did wages fall? No, they rose. The wages 
of the men rose, the profits of the master 
rose, and the stocks on hand diminished. 
So things went on for a year, at the ex- 
piration of which, some few masters, al- 
lured by the temptation the short stock on 
hand held out, disregarded the agreement, 
returned to the old unrestricted system, 
and, of course, compelled others to do the 
same. Well, what was the result then ? 
Did wages rise? Not a bit of it; in nine 
months wages fell from 6d. to 3d. per 
hack, and the profits of the masters de- 
clined 25 per cent ; and I appeal to any 
one connected with Nottinghamshire to 
testify to the miserable condition of those 
who are now blessed with unrestricted 
hours of labonr. Sir, the effect of such 
a regulation as we propose would be to 
equalise the amount of labour over the 
year ; but this disposes of another plea 
of the right hon. Gentleman— it proves 
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that you cannot leave this question of 
factory labour to be settled by capital 
on one side, and toil on the other. 
Here, in a limited field of trade, the 
attempt was made; the cupidity or fickle- 
ness of half-a-dozen capitalists broke in 
upon the engagement in a short time. 
What hope, then, have you that in 
the far larger field of manufacturing in- 
dustry, where the masters are counted by 
thousands instead of by hundreds, you can 
arrive at unanimity, or expect it if arrived 
at, to be lasting? No; I say it is a de- 
lusion and a deceit to tell the people that 
they have only to arrange it with their 
masters. Why, the men have done their 
part already; they have declared, over 
and over again, with increasing earnest- 
ness that they will accept the ten hours’ 
limit with all its chances. But have the 
masters done their part? No; those who 
are favourable, naturally ask, that others 
shall be put on the same footing with them- 
selves, and those who are unfavourable 
will of course hold back until compelled by 
law. To legislation, then, we must come. 


But stay, there is an alternative, and one 
to which it would really appear Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and their allies are 


willing to drive the people—strikes and 
combinations. The hon. Member for Mon- 
trose objects on principle to law sanctioning 
the wishes of the working people; but he 
has no objection—quite the reverse—to 
their gaining their objects by strikes, com- 
binations, and the pressure of force on re- 
luctant masters. |Mr. Hume: I asserted 
nothing of the kind.] Well, if the hon. 
Member did not say this, I of course re- 
tract. I should have used the words com- 
bination of working men in order to oblige 
their masters to carry out their proposals. 
But far from agreeing in the expediency 
of such a means of settling the question, I 
think, on the contrary, that in a country 
like England no more dangerous system 
ean be introduced; and I am sure that the 
great body of the Manchester traders, 
builders, and manufacturers will agree 
with me in this view, for I believe that 
not long ago a deputation waited at the 
Home Office, on their part, to ask whether 
the Government would interfere in their 
behalf against the demands of their men. 
Is it now to be announced to the working 
men that the Government has finally and 
formally made up its mind to abdicate 
those functions of protection and interfer- 
ence which every Goyernment heretofore 
professed to exercise on behalf of the 
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working classes? The power of wealth ig 
increasing every day. The State is daily 
contracting its governing and guiding ope. 
rations ; until now, when labour comes, 
and prays to be protected by law against 
the tyranny of wealth, the State answers, 
‘* No; the governing powers have relieved 
themselves of all the paternal functions 
they once fulfilled—they cannot interfere, 
Do your best, suffer your worst; so long 
as you pay taxes, and give us, the gods of 
Epicurus, no trouble, it is a matter of su- 
preme indifference to us whether you are 
overworked or not, whether you have time 
to enjoy this life and prepare for another 
or not—we take no concern in your phy- 
sical comfort or moral improvement, the 
strength of your body, the growth of your 
soul, the direction of your intellect. That 
is your affair. We are tax-gatherers and 
policemen—see in us for the future nothing 
more.’’ Well, that is your theory of go- 
vernment, which you call upon us this day 
to sanction. I, for my part, protest 
against so grovelling, so money-grubbing, 
so ignominious a system. I say it is full 
of difficulty and full of danger. I say 
with Mr. Carlyle, that a government of 
the under classes by the upper, on a prin- 
ciple of ‘ let alone,”’ is no longer possible 
in England in these days. I say with 
him— 

“ The working classes cannot any longer go on 
without government—without being actually 
guided and governed. England cannot subsist in 
peace till, by some means or other, guidance and 
government for them is found.” 


I accept this Bill as an earnest of good, pa- 
ternal, patriarchal government for the fu- 
ture. I hail itas a common standard, under 
which all who are impressed with the great 
truth so eloquently announced by Mr. Car- 
lyle, be they Tories, like myself, Whigs, like 
Lord Grey, or Chartists, like Mr. O’Connor, 
may cordially and earnestly unite; and | 
look forward with joyful anticipation to the 
time when the working men of this wealth- 
ridden country shall be able to regard with 
just feelings of pride and gratitude a 
House of Commons that thought its highest 
duty and its dearest privilege was, to mi- 
nister to the wants, direct the wishes, listen 
to the prayers, increase the comforts, dimi- 
nish the toil, and elevate the character of 
the long-suffering, industrious, and gallant 
people of England. 

Mr. TRELAWNY thought the exer- 
tions of Lord Ashley in the cause of fac- 
tory labourers had not been entirely thrown 
away, though, undoubtedly, he had occa- 
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sionally overstated the evils he sought to 
yemedy. He said they were not thrown 
away, because it was always important for 
purposes of general legislation that the 
public should be familiar with the state 
of society for which laws were to be 
made. Still, however, the House should 
beware of exaggeration even in a well- 
meaning advocate. One example might 
be produced. It was stated, he believed, 
on one occasion in debate, that labourers 
in factories sometimes walked thirty-seven 
miles a day during their work. Experi- 
ment had demonstrated the absurdity of 
the statement. The real distance had 
been shown to be eight miles. He very 
much doubted whether the evils attributed 
to factory labour were justly so attributa- 
ble. It should be recollected that one cir- 
cumstance calculated to create a contrary 
impression was, that it was an incident of 
factory labour that large bodies of work- 
men were assembled in confined localities. 
The evils were seen en masse. Sup- 
pose other bodies of labourers were to be 
so condensed, would the comparison be 
very strikingly to the disadvantage of fac- 
tories? As to earnings, it was unques- 
tionable, for example, that factory wages 
were far superior to agricultural. Then, 
too, much of the evil attributed to factory 
labour arose out of the existence of densely 
populated towns. These might be ren- 
dered far less unhealthy by parks, streets 
thrown open, better drainage, and ventila- 
tion. It was a curious thing, but a true 
one, that there was no tyranny against 
which labourers more strongly rebelled than 
that of being compelled to submit to regu- 
lations calculated to promote cleanliness 
and health. Let any one see with what 
devotion the rural population cherished 
their cesspools. Then, too, if a landlord 
built a cottage scientifically ventilated, it 
could hardly get a tenant. The working 
classes were on no point more ignorant 
than on the subject of what tended to im- 
prove their sanatory condition. This it 
was, and not the kind or duration of labour 
in factories, which caused much of the evil 
complained of. The supporters of the pre- 
sent measure were much too easily satis- 
fied with their own remedy. So strongly 
did they feel on the subject, that they 
seemed to think reasoning upon it almost 
profane. They considered the question set- 
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ism”’ of the age. He supposed the expres- 
sion was launched at the political econo- 
mists. But the House should recollect 
what Mr. Huskisson said on an occasion 
when he was attacked in a similar way. 
“Some Gentlemen,”’ said he, ‘“‘sneered at 
theorists and political economists, for no 
other reason than because they argued 
from principles their adversaries could not 
controvert, and proceeded by deductions 
which they could not refute or deny.’ 
He felt assured that in time the ideas of 
the economists would be appreciated as the 
only sure basis of practical legislation. 
Non-interference, as a rule, was safer than 
interference based on hasty impulses, 
however praiseworthy. He repeated, hon. 
Members were far too well pleased with their 
remedy. But, in point of fact, there was 
a lamentable want of connexion between 
their premises and conclusions. Indeed, it 
seemed a sort of habit with the House, 
when great evils were made apparent to its 
view, to jump at once to the conclusion 
that almost any restrictive or coercive 
course of action must necessarily be pro- 
ductive of beneficial results. A ready ex- 
ample occurred in the case of the Coercion 
Bill for Ireland. Government had excited 
the horror of the House by minutely detail- 
ing the circumstances of several cases of 
assassination in Ireland. The House 
seemed ready to vote, without more dis- 
cussion, that the Coercion Bill should be 
passed, whilst probably not ten persons 
had ever taken the trouble to examine into 
the probable working of the Bill, if carried 
into a law. The syllogism which satisfied 
hon. Members seemed to be this: ‘ Ten 
hours’ work is more endurable than twelve. 
This Bill proposes ten hours. Therefore, 
this Bill ought to become law.”’ But they 
were told that labourers themselves de- 
sired the change. How long was it since 
the opinion of labourers on what best suited 
their condition first became so infallible ? 
Labourers had at times had other pana- 
ceas, such as universal suffrage; and when 
millions of labourers had asked for the five 
points of the Charter, their proposal scarce 
obtained a hearing. The fact was, labour- 
ers had not foreseen the ultimate conse- 
quences of such a measure. This was evi- 
dent from the fact of their disbelief in the 
probability of a reduction of wages. Then 
it was argued that the principle of inter- 
ference had been conceded by general con- 
sent, and that the question was merely one 
of degree. That argument made nothing 
for the supporters of the Bill. Hach step 
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in advance must rest on its own merits. 
To maintain that the fact of an existing limi- 
tation to twelve hours afforded any ground 
for the proposed limitation to ten hours, was 
preposterous. As well might a patient who 
had survived a small dose of some active 
poison, deem that a sufficient ground for 
doubling the dose. At all events, if there 
was anything in the argument, it was as 
good for eight hours as for ten; and, ac- 
cordingly, the hon. Member for Oldham 
had talked of eight hours on one occasion. 
But why not interfere with all labour? 
Why exclude nearly twenty species of la- 
bour from the operation of this measure ? 
Why not shorten the hours of labour dur- 
ing the harvest season, when fifteen or six- 
teen hours’ labour was obtained from the 
exhausted farm labourer by the false sti- 
mulus of intoxicating liquors? Why leave 
15,000 milliners in London without re- 
medy? Or the 100,000 female servants ? 
Why should copper and tin miners be al- 
lowed to work night and day some 200 
fathoms underground ? The measure was 
merely a mockery of the sufferings of the 
working classes. Their ery for relief was 
met by something intended to be benevo- 
lent, but which, had it come from a cynic, 
might be taken for the most bitter irony. 


They demanded diminished suffering by 


toil, It was generally accorded to them. 
But at what cost? Why, diminished re- 
muneration? Was it right to raise san- 
guine expectations of benefits to be ob- 
tained, and then to create feelings of cruel 
disappointment ? Why not adopt a pro- 
posal for fixing a minimum price of labour 
or a minimum price of bread? If the time 
of work were to be restricted, why would 
it not be but bare justice to fix the rate of 
remuneration too? And to do this effee- 
tually the price of bread ought to be set- 
tled by Act of Parliament. He wondered 
hon. Members did not carry their notion 
further still, and fix the amount of capital 
which each capitalist should be allowed to 
embark in speculation. Why should the 
owner of 500l. tyrannize over the owner of 
501., offering, perhaps, because his means 
afforded it, to take a lower rate of interest ? 
But the cardinal objection to the Bill was, 
that it was not a tax upon the whole people 
for the benefit of a part, that part suffering 
from the severity of toil or from destitution 
—not a tax that would be defensible in 
principle; but that it was, ultimately and 
in results, a tax levied on a part of the 
people to relieve another part. In other 
words, it was an attempt to reapportion 
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property. It was therefore an aggression 
upon property, as much as if the Legislature 
said to one man, ** You are too rich,”’ and 
to another ‘* You are too poor; the strong 
arm of law must restore things to their 
proper leyel.’’ It was even more mischiey- 
ous; because what was taken from one 
class to be given to the other, instead of 
ever reaching the persons intended to re. 
ceive it, was lost, spent, and wasted in 
the very process of conveyance. How was 
this? It might be shown without diffi. 
eulty, and in point of fact became appa- 
rent, when it was proved that this measure, 
while it invaded capital, and violated vested 
interests, at the same time reduced the 
rate of wages. But perhaps some one 
would say the interference was not with 
adult labour. Yes; but it was an admit- 
ted point that the interference with the 
labour of children and young persons was 
practically interference with the labour of 
adults. The invasion of property was 
threefold; first, with that of the manufae- 
turer, who had invested large sums in mills 
and other works, on a calculation that on 
the supposition that the law would not 
earry further the principle of interference, 
he would obtain a certain amount of profit 
for his capital embarked. A very trifling 
change was enough to displace capital. 
The last feather turned the scale under 
circumstances of the severe competition in 
which foreign and domestic manufacturers 
were engaged, Whilst such uncertainty 
remained with respect to the times and 
modes in which the State might choose to 
interfere between masters and men—when 
no man could tell what change the next 
day might bring forth, whether twelve, ten, 
or eight hours were to be ultimately set- 
tled upon—how could capitalists feel con- 
fidence in the schemes in which they were 
embarked? Practically, then, the profits 
of capital already embarked were invaded, 
and the field for employment unduly eon- 
fined. The effect of this was enhancement 
of the price of commodities arising out of 
the check thrown in the way of the em- 
ployment of capital, and the reduction of 
wages caused by the diminished demand 
for labour. Doubly were labourers in- 
jured; because, while they earned less, 
they would buy more dearly. Secondly, 
there was interference with property di 
rectly in the case of factory labourers thus 
restricted in the hours of their work, and 
indirectly with the whole labour market; 
for it was absurd to suppose that, unless 
manufacturers increased the yelocity of 
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their machines, and obtained twelve hours’ 
production out of ten hours’ employment— 
in which case labourers would derive no 
advantage from the Bill—the same amount 
of wages could be given for ten hours as 
had been given for twelve hours. Labour- 
ers, therefore, who expected from this mea- 
sure diminished labour, would find that 
they got it by a process which simultane- 
neously diminished the amount they earned. 
To exemplify the hardship, let the House 
take the case of an able-bodied man ca- 
pable of enduring twelve hours’ toil. Was 
he to sit with his arms folded, contemplat- 
ing a sick wife and a starving family, be- 
eause his emaciated fellow labourer could 
endure but ten hours? Were not the 
sinews of the labourer his sole capital ? 
Was not the injustice greater than if the 
interference had been between larger and 
smaller capitalists, who could better bear 
the privation? Directly, then, the very 
men, whose benefit was sought, were in- 
jured. But still further, all labour was 
affected. The able-bodied labourers, driven 
out of one, would seek other occupations, 
and artificially beat down the prices of 
other classes of labourers, and thus the in- 
jurious effects of this measure would be 
multiplied in every direction and every form. 
There was something very similar in the 


arguments in favour of an extended systenr 


of out of door relief under the Poor Laws, 
and those of the supporters of Factory 
Bills. In each case the present distribu- 
tion of property was practically complained 
of as oppressive to the working classes. In 
the case of the Poor Laws it was urged that 
he who toiled ought to have a larger share 
of the fruits of his industry. Luxury in the 
wealthy should be taxed more than it is 
for the relief of the necessitous; at first 
this might seem a simple and plausible so- 
lution of an intricate social problem; but, 
in reality, it might be doubted whether it 
was any solution at all. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, you were to call on property for 
one-tenth of its whole amount, to be dis- 
tributed amongst the poor. What would 
you do but assail the stock by the produe- 
tive employment of which the poor are 
fel? So long as anything remained to 
divide, all might go on well enough. Dis- 
content might be lulled; an unnatural sti- 
mulus to population would be given. So- 
ciety would be in the condition of a man 
living on his principal instead of his income. 
At last, a revulsion would take place; the 
quantity of food and necessaries would be- 
come less in relation to the number of con- 
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sumers; and a fierce competition in the 
labour market would commence, to deter- 
mine who should share in the wreck which 
remained of the national resources, Now, 
he thought a precisely similar effect would 
follow from interference with the hours of 
labour. Practically, it was a peculiarly 
objectionable attempt at out of door relief. 
Pronouncing that men should only work a 
certain number of hours, and therefore di- 
minishing wages, you would necessarily ex- 
tend the bounds of the destitute class, 
whom you must relieve, because you would 
have arbitrarily denied them the right to 
help themselves, The Bill was now more 
than ever to be regretted, because it was 
a step in a direction opposite to that of the 
commercial policy of the present time. It 
commenced a reconstruction of a restrictive 
system almost upon the ruins of a kindred 
one just overthrown; and thus excited a 
sort of despair of the ultimate ascendancy 
of any sound principles whatever. It was 
said experiments had been made of the 
effect of reducing the duration of labour, 
and that the results were good, As to 
such results, he thought it ought to be 
considered that it was incidental to this 
kind of change that the good was more 
easily discernible than the evil, where both 
existed, The effects of a disturbed labour 
market might exist in full foree without 
lying onthe surface. Many a family might 
suffer from want, arising out of interfer- 
ence, whilst the adjacent factory might 
seem admirably regulated, and might pre- 
sent an exterior of even comparative com- 
fort. In short, he could not help strongly 
deprecating the present scheme. He could 
not see where it was to stop, when every 
one was accused of inhumanity, or at all 
events, of a bigoted adherence to economi- 
eal doctrines, who dared to offer an obstacle 
to the headlong course on which a mistaken 
benevolence had embarked. He believed 
it would be deeply injurious to the interests 
of masters and men. It was an attempt 
at out of door relief in disguise : at best, 
its effects could only be illusory, and they, 
probably, would be most mischievous. 
Holding these views, he must give the 
Bill his moss decided opposition. 

Sin ROBERT INGLIS said, he agreed 
in the sentiment expressed by the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just addressed them, as to the 
definition of political principle. He agreed 
that political principle was an induction 
from facts, and that in this it differed from 
religious and moral principle, which was 
derived from revelation. He would admit, 
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therefore, that they were bound to consider 
the application of facts to their arguments. 
It was only those who were in a state of 
happy ignorance as to the fact, like the 
hon. Gentleman and the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Mr. Dennistoun) who had pre- 
ceeded him, who could regard this Bill as 
the first encroachment on a great princi- 
ple. He felt with the noble Lord and 
others who had spoken in favour of the 
measure, that the Government had conceded 
the principle of interference with labour 
long and long ago; and they were not there- 
fore now to consider whether this interfer- 
ence ought or ought not to be made. They 
had already interfered with the duration of 
labour; and the fact at issue now was, 
whether they had arrived at that point of 
interference beyond which it was not 
safe or right to go. The advocates of the 
Bill denied that they had arrived at that 
point. They believed that self-interest, as 
well as what was due to others, required 
them to give their assent to the measure 
before the House. He should feel per- 
fectly satisfied to rest the case for this Bill 
on the speech which they had just heard 
from his noble Friend—a speech the talent 
in which was equalled only by the high 
principles which it displayed. He rejoiced 
that there was ‘found in that House one 
to support this Bill who united the talent 
and principle of his noble Friend Lord 
Ashley, and who had performed the task 
imposed upon him in a manner which Lord 
Ashley himself could not desire to have 
more worthily executed. But who had 
been the first advocate of a Ten Hours’ 
Bill? Was it any enthusiast—any one 
not himself connected with manufacturing ? 
No; but it was the late Sir Robert Peel 
himself. The right hon. Gentleman, in 
alluding to the first Bill on this question, 
should have gone to the faithful Hansard 
—faithful thirty years ago as it was now— 
and he would there find, in the speech of 
Sir Robert Peel, the very language and opin- 
ions now put forth by the hon. Member for 
Oldham, and those who had followed that 
hon. Gentleman, with regard to the limita- 
tion of the hours of labour by persons under 
eighteen years of age. In the speech of 
Sir Robert Peel, on the 6th of June, 1815, 
in asking leave to introduce his Bill, he 
used these words— 

“ And that the duration of their labour should 
be limited to twelve hours and a half per diem, in- 
cluding the time for education and meals, which 
would leave ten hours for laborious employment.” 


‘He would ask—always admitting the faith- 
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fulness of their friend Hansard, and the 
accuracy of his reports—whether it were 
possible to contradict a statement so expli- 
citas that was? Therefore, whatever value 
could be derived to a proposition such as 
this from the weight of great experience, 
was brought to bear in support of the pre- 
sent measure by the advocacy of the hon. 
Member for Oldham, and the testimony of 
the late Sir Robert Peel. But it might 
be said, that Sir Robert Peel’s Bill was 
not so limited. He quite admitted that the 
Act as it stood went to 103 hours, and it 
was probable, therefore, that it had under. 
gone some slight alteration in Committee. 
But be that as it might, on the 15th of 
June, 1815, the Bill passed with this pro- 
vision, that — 

“From and after the 15th of April, 1816, 
no person being under the age of eighteen years 
shall be employed in any such mill, manufactory, 
or building, for more than 104 hours each day.” 


He had, however, before shown what the 
late Sir Robert Peel desired should be tlie 
law of the land; and he would repeat that 
no man maintained a higher character for 
intelligence as well as humanity than that 
hon. Gentleman. 1t was besides impossible 
to find any man who had a deeper interest 
in the prosperity of manufactures than he 
had. But who was the hon. Member who 
brought forward the Bill on the present oe- 
casion? An hon. Gentleman, whose firm, 
it had been stated, and uncontradictedly 
stated in that House, at one time worked up 
the hundredth part of all the cotton imported 
into this country. Was that hon. Member, 
he would ask, an individual whose opinions 
should be overlooked on such a question ? 
He did not see the hon. Member for Old- 
ham then in his place; but the fact which 
he had stated concerning him had been, he 
believed, uncontradicted. They had, there- 
fore, no mere enthusiasts for the last gene- 
ration, none for the present generation, as 
the exclusive advocates of this measure. 
They might accuse his noble Friend near 
him, Lord John Manners, or his noble 
Friend, ‘Lord Ashley, whom, though ab- 
sent, he felt honoured in being permitted 
to eall his Friend, with wild enthusiasm 
or measureless philanthropy, and with 
a want of that interest which a stable 
Government must feel for every class of 
the community. But they could not ac- 
cuse the late Sir Robert Peel, or the pre- 
sent hon. Member for Oldham, with vision- 
ary views. Both in the one case and the 
other, the parties must have been deeply it 
terested in the prosperity of the manufac- 
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turing body. And this reminded him of 
a passage in the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite, which he was near forgetting. 
The hon. Member asked why did they not 
deal with the fifteen or sixteen other 
branches of labour in the country? It 
should be recollected, however, that they 
had here the fact of several classes of la- 
bour being regulated, as it were, in one 
group, by the application of steam to the 
work on which they were engaged; and 
this afforded the reason and the means for 
interfering which were not afforded in other 
kinds of labour. They had, besides, no al- 
legations of excessive continuance in the 
ease of field labour. But it had been said 
that whenever they proposed any relaxation, 
they were entailing, as a necessary conse- 
quence, common ruin both on the manufac- 
turer and on the operative. No relaxation 
had ever been given which had not in the 
first instance been met with the same decla- 
ration; and yet who were ruined? Were the 
master manufacturers ruined by the former 
relaxations? It had been unanswerably put 
forth by his noble Friend that the tax 
imposed on the manufacturer by former 
relaxations had been greatly above that 
attempted to be imposed by the present 
Bill. [‘*No!”] What was the meaning 
of that emphatic denial? Was it not a clear 
matter of fact that formerly the duration of 
labour was unlimited by law? Would the 
hon. Member for Bolton deny the fact that 
thirty or forty years ago there was no limit 
fixed to the hours of labour? The Legis- 
lature had, however, interposed, and had 
fixed a limit by what at the time was re- 
garded as a very extreme mode of interfer- 
ence ; but had the master manufacturers 
been ruined? Had the wages of the work- 
men diminished? He had the authority 
of the superintendent of one of the great- 
est mills in this country for stating that 
wages had not diminished. The indivi- 
dual to whom he alluded stated that in the 
mill in which he was employed, and which 
he (Sir R. Inglis) believed belonged to 
the hons Member for Oldham himself, the 
people now earned the same amount of 
wages as before the reduction of the hours 
of labour had taken place. This, it was 
true, was owing principally to the kindness 
of the master ; and it might be said, why 
did they not allow the masters to adopt 
@ similar course elsewhere without an al- 
teration in the law? But he would tell 
the House that they should not rely too 
much on individual kindness when opposed 
by feelings of avarice and private adyan- 
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tage. They should have a general law 
on the subject; and not, amid the tempta- 
tions of other examples, leave it to the 
consciences of individuals to discharge 
their duties to those employed by them. 
Experience had shown that you must not 
rely on individual kindness or public spirit, 
as opposed to the general spirit of avarice 
and the desire of gain. As in the case of 
the closing of shops on Sunday, you must 
have a general law. It further appeared 
from the statement of this writer, that the 
hon. Member for Oldham had reduced the 
number of hours in which work was re- 
quired, by one hour and a half in the week; 
and the noble Lord (Lord J. Manners) 
had well shown that the effect of such ar- 
rangements was, that the wages would 
still be the same, whether the working 
week were six days or seven days. The 
writer to whose statement he referred, 
added, that in the mill in question, the 
same wages were paid in proportion for six 
hours now, that were paid for seven hours 
before the reduction. It appeared, there- 
fore, that neither had the master manu- 
facturers been ruined—for their stately 
mansions proved, at least, that they did not 
come in formd pauperum—and further, 
that wages would continue to be the same 
even were this limitation applied. He (Sir 
R. Inglis) would not have trespassed fur- 
ther on the House, but that the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary for the Home 
Department, with a forgetfulness, no doubt, 
unintentional, had not stated exactly what 
passed when that House substantially 
confirmed the principle of a Ten Hours’ 
Bill. The point at issue was, whether, 
when the House affirmed by a majority of 
9 that ‘‘ 12” should not stand part of the 
Bill, they did or did not mean that 10 
should be substituted. The affirmative of 
this was denied by hon. Gentlemen who 
opposed this Bill. But what then did the 
House mean? Did those hon. Gentlemen 
contend that it meant to substitute ‘‘ 6,’ 
“7,” or “8,” for “12?” No, they did 
not. And the whole debate showed that it 
was a question between 10 hours and 12 
hours, and therefore, when the latter num- 
ber was rejected, the House must have 
meant that the word ‘‘ ten’’ should stand 
part of the question. He was aware of 
the difficulty hon. Members at that time 
felt — even those who voted —to know 
what they were doing; but he was pre- 
pared to say, notwithstanding the sneer of 
the hon. Member for Durham, that those 
who divided against the 12 hours’ propo- 
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sition were aware that they were engaged 
in an almost sacred cause, and one to which 
they could devote themselves without any 
scruple whatever; because, while they were 
asserting a great principle, they were at 
the same time not affecting the interests 
of any portion of Her Majesty’s subjects— 
certainly not of the manufacturers them- 
selves, As a further confirmation of what 
he had said, he would reeall to the right 
hon. Baronet’s mind what he would no 
doubt find, on recollection, to have been 
the case—that the proposition made by 
Lord Ashley when the question was re- 
sumed after two or three weeks, was, 
‘‘That the word ‘‘ten” should stand 
part of the Bill;’’ and he then stated, 
that he put it in that way to accommodate 
the Government, which wished to take the 
sense of the House on that question as early 
as it could be again had. 

Sm J. GRAHAM said: Sir, I rise to 
explain, in consequence of what has just 
fallen from the hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. First, with regard to 
the late Sir R. Peel. The fact is, that 
while I was arguing on a former occasion, 
that Sir R. Peel’s Act had not sanctioned 
any interference beyond twelve hours, the 
hon. Member for Oldham interrupted me 
across the Table, and referred to the Bill 
as first introduced by the late Sir R. Peel; 
and I am not sure whether he did not refer 
to the late Sir R. Peel’s speech also. I 
then stated expressly that I alluded to the 
Act of Sir R. Peel as it existed on the 
Statute-book. Of course, I am not about 
to dispute what is notorious to the world, 
from its being published in the debates, 
that Sir R. Peel originally proposed a 
greater interference than that which was ul- 
timately earried into effect inhis Bill. Then, 
as to the last point, namely, my statement 
that this House had never by its vote sanc- 
tioned a Ten Hours’ Bill; let me call the at- 
tention of the House to the facts as they 
stood on the 15th of March, 1844. The 
Bill of the Government was discussed; and 
in that Bill the Government proposed that 
the definition of ‘‘ night’’ should be from 
eight in the evening till six in the morning. 
Lord Ashley, on the other hand, proposed 
that night should be defined to be from six 
in the evening to six in the morning; and I 
admit that that proposition was made by a 
private arrangement with the noble Lord, 
and I said virtually it would be a discus- 
sion of the ten hours’ principle, as contra- 
distinguished from twelye hours. The 
noble Lord succeeded in striking out the 
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definition of the Government, and substi- 
tuting by a small majority his own defi. 
nition; and on that occasion I stated, that 
although the Government had been defeat. 
ed on the question of the definition, a more 
substantive opportunity of ascertaining the 
sense of the House on the ten hours’ 
principle would occur when the limita- 
tion of the hours of labour, in a subsequent 
clause, should come under discussion. On 
the 24th of March, the 8th Clause raised 
that question, The proposition of the Go. 
vernment was, that the limit should be 
twelve hours, The question was put as in 
point of form it must be put, namely, that 
the blank should be filled up with the word 
‘“‘twelve.’’ Upon that division there was 
a small majority for not filling up the blank 
with the word ‘‘twelve;’’ and then came 
the real substantive question, whether it 
should be filled up with the word “ten,” 
which was raising the question of ten hours, 
directly and in express terms; and on that 
occasion several Members, among them the 
hon. Member for Leeds, who voted against 
the Government as to the filling up of the 
blank with ‘‘ twelve,” voted against Lord 
Ashley’s proposition to fill it up with ‘“‘ten;” 
and that was the only occasion on which the 
ten hours’ proposition was substantively 
and directly raised. It was then rejected 
by the Committee; and on no other occa- 
sion was the ten hours’ principle brought 
substantively before the House. I was 
therefore justified in my assertion that the 
limitation of ten hours has never yet re- 
ceived the direct sanction of the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. 8S. CRAWFORD said, if ever there 
was unanimity in a great community ona 
question, it existed in the borough of Roch- 
dale in favour of a Ten Hours’ Bill. He 
did not know the sentiments of the great 
millowners; but he had not had any com- 
munication on their part asking him to op- 
pose the Bill, He had presented petitions 
from Rochdale very numerously signed by 
the operatives in favour of the measure, 
from a public meeting held there, at which 
the head constable presided; from the clergy 
of that place, and also from the operatives 
of Belfast. There was a case in which 
protection was required for those who were 
not able to protect themselves. That pro- 
tection, to a certain extent, inyolved an in- 
terference with the liberty of the popula- 
tion. But it must be borne in mind that 
the workers in factories had it not in their 
own power to choose their hours of labour; 
they could not lessen them, however great 
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their inclination to do so; and their em- 
ployers were able to offer them the alterna- 
tive of working for a certain number of 
hours or of starving. But there was an- 
other power of compulsion besides that 
possessed by the masters. If men from 
avarice made their families work a great 
many hours, what protection had their 
wives and children against such tyranny ? 
It had been shown, that the prolonged 
hours of work interfered with the education, 
the religious instruction, the morality, and 
all the social relations of the community. 
But there was one point which he wished 
especially to press on the attention of the 
House. He referred to the effect of ex- 
cessive labour on the health of the inhabit- 
ants in the manufacturing towns. It ap- 
peared from the evidence taken by the 
Health of Towns Commission, that the 
average duration of human life in the prin- 
cipal towns of Lancashire was, for the 
whole population, nineteen years shorter 
than the general average duration of human 
life throughout England, Ulverstone being 
taken as a fair average for the country at 
large. The average duration of life in 


those towns, for adults, was 10 years shorter 
than the general average over England. 


In Preston, the average age of death in 
1783 was 31; at the present time it was 
193 years. Infantile mortality had in- 
creased 53 per cent. In Liverpool, from 
1784 to 1810, the mean age of deaths was 
from 24 to 26 years; during the last seven 
years it had been from 17 to 20 years. 
Another remarkable cause of the shortness 
of life in the manufacturing districts was 
the practice to which mothers were addict- 
ed of giving opium to their children. In 
his evidence before the Health of Towns 
Commission, a Manchester druggist stated 
that— 


“Among the really poorer classes, the practice 
of administering opiates to children is universal, 
almost without an exception. The way it is done 
is this—the mother goes out to her work in the 
morning, leaving her child in charge of a woman, 
who cannot be troubled with it, or with another 
child, of perhaps ten years old. A dose of ‘ quiet- 
ness’ is therefore given to the child to prevent its 
being troublesome. The child thus drugged sleeps, 
perhaps, till dinner time; so, when the mother 
goes out again, the child receives another dose. 
Well, the mother and father come home at night 
quite fatigued, and as they must rise early to be- 
gin work for the day, they must sleep undisturbed 
by the child ; so it is again drugged, and in this 
Manner young children are often drugged three 
times a day. He says he sells in one week in re- 
tail alone about five gallons per week of ‘ quiet- 
hess,’ and half a gallon of Godfrey ; the former 
Preparation containing about 100 drops of lauda- 
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num inan ounce. A single teaspoonful is the pre- 
scribed dose, so that, allowing an ounce weekly to 
each family, this one druggist supplies 700 fami- 
lies. Various other druggists sell as large and 
larger quantities,” 

Rochdale was particularly mentioned as ad- 
dicted to this practice. In Bury, a drug- 
gist stated that almost all the factory classes 
used these cordials. Similar evidence was 
given as to Preston and Bolton. Spirituous 
liquors were used for the same purpose in 
Liverpool by the Irish. A druggist gave 
the following evidence as to the effect of 
such drugs :— 

You may know at once a child accustomed to 
these drugs. It becomes thin; you feel nothing 
but bone ; its eyes get sunken and fixed ; its nose 
pinched. Such children look exactly like old 
weazened men and women. They sink off in a de- 
cline and die. I have often reprobated the prac- 
tice to mothers ; but their answer is, ‘ What are 
we to do; it is so very cross ?” 


Then it was also a remarkable fact, that in 
manufacturing districts the race had de- 
generated physically. Speaking of Lan- 
cashire, Mr. Chadwick said— 


“The labouring population of this county has 
always supplied the largest contingencies to the 
armies. It furnished the strength of the army 
which fought at Flodden ; and Cromwell, speaking 
of his Lancashire regiment, said finer soldiers 
were never seen in battle-field. The Guards, until 
lately, were largely recruited from Lancashire ; 
but,” Mr. Chadwick went on to say, “it was a 
matter of constant complaint to him, by the re- 
eruiting officers in the various districts of the 
county, that the sons are less tall than the fathers, 
and that the difficulty is constantly increasing of 
obtaining tall and able-bodied men.” 

In his examination, Sergeant Farrell 
stated — 

‘* He had been engaged in the recruiting service 

ten years. For ten recruits formerly got, he could 
now only get one, and that one was frequently re- 
jected. He ascribed this to the circumstance that 
when persons go to work in factories early they do 
not grow to the proper size, have always some de- 
formity, and are pale, sickly, and thin in flesh. The 
surgeon refuses them for being too thin, not being 
round chested, and not standing straight. In 
Rochdale there is almost no use staying. I have 
been only able to pick out thirty good-looking men 
for the last eighteen months, and out of those 
only one was passed by the surgeon for every four 
rejected.” 
These were sufficiently strong proofs that 
the health of the population was injured to 
a very great extent by their employment 
in factories; and it was for the House to 
interfere so far as might be reasonable for 
the protection of the inhabitants in the 
manufacturing districts from the excess of 
work to which they were subject. Mr. 
Horner, in his last report, adverted to the 
usefulness of interference. He said— 

“ Nearly twelve years’ experience of the Factory 
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Act has solved an important problem, by proving 
that it is practicable to check, by legislative inter- 
ference, the excesses and moral evils which an un- 
restrained pursuit of gain has a tendency to create, 
more particularly as respects children and adoles- 
cent females, without injury to commercial in- 
terests.” 

Mr. Horner, in another instance, ob- 
served — 

“It is self-evident that there can be no substan- 
tial improvement in the moral and social condi- 
tion of persons who, from thirteen years of age to 
the end of their physical capability of so working, 
are occupied in their trade 144 hours of every 
day ; viz., twelve hours actual work, an hour and 
three quarters for meals, and three quarters of an 
hour for going to the place of work and returning 
home, whether the employment be that of factory 
or any other; and that they are cut off from a 
reasonable enjoyment of life.” 


These statements afforded strong grounds 
for the adoption of such a measure as that 
which was now before the House. He had 
already remarked, that the workers were 
not at liberty to shorten their own hours of 
labour; but it was also impossible for in- 
dividual manufacturers to effect such an 
alteration as the case demanded. He was 
perfectly certain that the reduction of work 
would not be equal to the reduction of time. 
But there were other considerations which 
also deserved to be weighed. The markets 
would be less liable to be overstocked. It 
was, however, impossible to look for a 
change in the system without the inter- 
ference of the Legislature. Manufacturers 
who voluntarily worked for a shorter time 
might be forestalled by others; and there- 
fore it was unjust to blame individual em- 
ployers because they did not attempt to re- 
strict the time of labour. It had been 
stated that the workers would be injured if 
the Legislature interfered: but it had been 
stated in the clearest manner that they 
were prepared to run the risk of the 
change. Those who advocated the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws in that House, 
had always argued that the wages of la- 
bour should be regulated by the supply 
and demand. He contended for the same 
principle; but it did not follow as a corol- 
lary that a shorter time of work would re- 
duce wages. It was for the House to con- 
sider whether for mere lucre it would sacri- 
fice the great interests of the community. 
He was one of those who contended that 
the people should be protected against the 
holders of landed property. They should 
be protected, also, against the holders of 
monied property. The past limitations on 
the hours of labour had not had an injurious 
effect; and it was incumbent on the Legis- 
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lature to interfere for the protection of the 
labourer, who might be said to be in 
state of absolute slavery to his employers; 
for he had no alternative but to do what 
they wanted, or to starve, or to enter the 
workhouse. It was alleged that the pro- 
moters of the present measure did not 
make its application general; but that was 
certainly no reason why protection should 
not be afforded in instances where it was 
manifestly required. 

Mr. DUNCAN was understood to say, 
that one of the effects of limiting the hours 
of labour in factories would be the causing 
of a difference of 16 per cent against the 
English manufacturer in the foreign mar- 
ket. The question had hitherto been treat- 
ed and discussed as a commercial one. In 
that light he viewed it. Could he view it 
in the same light as those Gentlemen who 
so warmly supported it, he should not only 
support a limitation to ten hours, but to 
even a shorter time ; but he could not see 
it as they did. He was a disinterested 
party on it. He was neither a manufac- 
turer nor a miller. He had examined the 
question calmly and deliberately ; and he 
had come to the determination that the 
hours of labour ought not to be limited. 
He could not, therefore, give his support 
to the present attempt to place a limit to 
them. The hours of labour on the Con- 
tinent, in many of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, varied from seventy-two to eighty- 
four hours in the week, giving an average 
of about eighty. If the hours of labour in 
Great Britain were lessened, the manufac- 
turers could not possibly compete with 
those of theContinent. If Germany could 
produce linen fabrics at a cheaper rate than 
Scotland—and the town which he had the 
honour to represent (Dundee) exported a 
large quantity of linen annually to the Con- 
tinent—it could not be expected that the 
buyer would consider whether the article 
was the produce of a factory where the 
people worked fourteen hours a day or only 
ten hours. He would merely look to the 
quality of the fabric and its actual value, 
comparatively with other goods of a similar 
description in the market. As to the dis- 
tress which had existed in the manufactur- 
ing districts in the years 1841 and 1842, 
he much feared that no limitation to the 
hours of labour would have either cured or 
prevented it; and when he saw at the 
present time districts in which, even at the 
present length of time occupied in factory 
labour, females were unable to earn more 
than 5s. in the week, and men frequently 
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not more than 8s, or 10s., he could not 
but look forward with feelings of distrust 
and fear to limitations upon their industry, 
which would act as diminution of their 
earnings. [‘‘ Divide, divide !’’] 

Sir GEORGE GREY was anxious to 
offer a few words upon the subject then 
before the House, for although he in- 
tended to vote on this occasion as he had 
yoted in 1844 for the proposition of the 
noble Lord (Lord Ashley), he regretted to 
say that he could not support the present 
measure with the same confidence as those 
hon. Gentlemen on the opposite side who 
had expressed themselves so warmly in 
favour of the second reading. He felt 
that great weight and much consideration 
were due to the arguments and sentiments 
expressed, both by the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, and by his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Taunton. He thought that 
there were many hon. Gentlemen who 
were so carried away by their feelings of 
benevolence and humanity that they were 
apt to disregard the probable conse- 
quences of measures which would affect 
materially the commercial interests of the 
country, as well as those of the operative 
classes. On the other hand, he thought 
there had been an inclination rather to 
overrate those considerations, and to carry 
to too great an extent anticipations of 
danger involved in the proposed change. 
On the part of those who opposed the second 
reading, the arguments urged against the 
present Bill were very similar to those which 
had been formerly adduced against the 
factory law which was at present in opera- 
tion. Fear of ruin to trade, and prognos- 
ties of the evil consequences which were 
inevitably to have followed, had then, as 
now, been urged. Judging by the reports 
of the inspectors of factories, as published 
from time to time, he could say with feel- 
ings of pleasure and satisfaction, that they 
had convincing proofs and unanswerable 
evidence that those predictions of evil had 
not been realized; and he thought that the 
refutation which time and experience had 
given to the predictions uttered upon the 
former occasion, justified him in treating 
with much less attention those prophecies 
which were uttered upon the present. 
Those arguments were in fact arguments 
against all interference of any kind what- 
soever with the labour market. He could 
understand the argument that the market 
for labour should be free; but that was 
really not the question under discussion. 
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The question before them was whether, 
after the House had upon former occa- 
sions adopted a certain course of legisla- 
tion as to factory labour, they had reached 
the limits to which it was safe to ad- 
vance. It was, in fact, a question of 
degree. The House having by its pre- 
vious legislation admitted the necessity for 
interference to a certain degree, had now 
only to consider whether they had ad- 
vanced to the utmost limits to which they 
could venture to go, or whether they might 
not still, without danger to their commer- 
cial interests, advance another step in 
ameliorating the condition of the factory 
labourer. Now that being the question, 
he did not think they could say they had 
attained the object in view; and there was 
no evidence to show that they had ad- 
vanced to the precise point beyond which 
they could not with safety venture. The 
condition of their factory population was 
not as yet satisfactory. In the last re- 
port from the factory inspectors, Mr. 
Horner, under the date of May, 1845, at 
page 19, said— 

“Tt is self-evident that there can be no sub” 
stantial improvement amongst a population where, 
from thirteen years of age to the end of life, there 
is no relaxation from work, but where they are 
constantly occupied during fourteen hours and a 
half a day, twelve hours being employed in actual 
work, one hour and three-quarters at meals, and 
three-quarters of an hour being occupied in going 
to and returning from home. They are, in fact, 
cut off from all reasonable enjoyment of life.” 


It was evident that something yet remain- 
ed to be done. He was not prepared to 
concur by a vote for the rejection of the 
Bill in the assertion that they should not 
advance one step further in the course on 
which they had entered. Nor was he alto- 
gether prepared to go the full extent pro- 
posed by all the clauses of the Bill, with- 
out further experience to guide their course. 
Many allusions had been made in the 
course of the debate to the experiments 
tried, by mutual agreement, between mas- 
ter and workmen, as to the quantity of 
work which could be performed during 
the shorter hours of labour as compared 
with the longer. In Mr. Gardiner’s case 
those experiments had been made with 
some degree of success. In others they 
had not proved so satisfactory. But all 
those experiments had been brought for- 
ward by the opponents of the Bill as proofs 
of the impropriety of interfering with the 
hours of labour by legislative enactments, 
when satisfactory arrangements could be 
entered into by mutual consent. He should 
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say that if the object could be obtained by 
mutual arrangement, it would be the best 
method by far; but inasmuch as he saw no 
chance of such arrangement being gene- 
rally made, or the experiment even tried 
to any great extent, he had come to the 
resolution of supporting the second reading 
of the Bill. They had taken on themselves 
a fearful responsibility. They had fixed the 
maximum of factory labour; they had un- 
dertaken to say what time*the operative 
classes should be employed in factory la- 
bour, and he could not assert that they had 
satisfactorily discharged the duty they had 
thus assumed. He assented to the principle 
of the Bill; but in doing so he wished to 
guard himself against acquiescing in its 
details. If it should go into Committee, he 
should, feeling the necessity of caution, be 
“ye gaa to vote against the third clause, 

ut to support the clause, fixing the hours 
of labour at eleven. There was, indeed, 
another alteration which he thought might 
confer a greater benefit, and perhaps be 
the best mode of dealing with the ques- 
tion. He thought there might be an ad- 
vantage in extending the class of children 
to a more advanced age, so as to enable 
them to attend schools for a longer period. 


The right hon. Gentleman anticipated 
great difficulty in carrying out that pro- 
position; but the same difficulty was an- 
ticipated with regard to children under 13, 
and further experience had disproved that 


objection. He thought the age for this 
class might be extended to 15 or 16. He 
threw out this as a suggestion that had 
occurred to him; at the same time, should 
no such proposition be made in Commit- 
tee, he was prepared to support the first 
clause of the Bill as it stood. In 
supporting this measure he disclaimed 
altogether being a party to what might 
prove a delusion; he could not say the 
Bill would not tend to produce a diminu- 
tion of wages; he thought the natural 
tendency of the measure would be to effect 
a reduction of wages. But the operatives 
themselves stated they should derive ad- 
vantage from the measure; and, important 
as were the commercial considerations con- 
nected with the subject, it was still more 
important to look at the advantage to be 
derived from conciliating the goodwill and 
cordial co-operation of the operative body, 
who sought this boon with a sincerity that 
could not be doubted, though they might 
be deceived as to the results. He should 
vote for the second reading. 


Mr. BROTHERTON said, that every 
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Member who had spoken against the Mo. 
tion had admitted, that twelve hours’ la. 
bour in a factory in a heated and impure 
atmosphere, was too long for young persons 
between 13 and 18 years of age, and that 
it was desirable the time should be short. 
ened. But it was contended that such re. 
duction should be made by amicable ar. 
rangement between the masters and the 
operatives; at the same time it was alleged 
that if such reduction was made, whether 
voluntarily or by legislative enactment, it 
would bring ruin upon our manufactures, 
The only question, therefore, seemed to be 
whether the reduction should be by mutual 
arrangement, or by legislative enactment, 
[Continued cries of “ Divide, divide!” 
He had taken a deep interest in the ques- 
tion for thirty years. He had not often 
obtruded his sentiments upon the House; 
but if he was interrupted he would move 
the adjournment of the debate. It was 
contended by the opponents of this mea- 
sure, that the working people should be 
left to make their own bargains—that it 
would be acting against principle to inter- 
fere with labour, and must tend to the 
injury of the operatives. But how could 
the supporters of non-interference carry 
the principle out? If they kept strictly to 
that principle, when expediency required 
it, they must infringe upon the Sabbath ; 
and was not that institution an interference 
with labour? They had sufficient autho- 
rity for interfering with the hours and free- 
dom of labour. The Legislature interfered 
with labour in collieries—they regulated 
the boats on the Thames—they legislated 
for railroads—and they had already legis- 
lated for the regulation of factories ; and 
all these interferences had had a beneficial 
effect. It was asserted, that if the Legis- 
lature interfered again with factory labour, 
they would be bound to interfere with the 
labour of all other trades. He denied that 
such would be the case. He said they 
might as well allege, that if one tax was 
removed, that all other taxes should be 
taken off. Factory labour was not like 
other labour. It was not like the labour 
of the shoemaker, the tailor, or the gar- 
dener, who might work sixteen hours one 
day, and six on another. The persons em- 
ployed in factories must work the same 
number of hours every day, from week to 
week, from month to month, from year to 
year. The old and the young, the weak 
and the strong, must all work the same 
time so long as the machinery was in mo- 
tion. The reason for this constant labour 
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was the great amount of capital employed 
in machinery. A gardener worked with a 
spade worth 2s., whereas an operative in a 
factory worked with a machine worth 100/.; 
therefore the temptation to work a longer 
time was far greater, because a profit must 
be gained on the machine. It was con- 
tended by some hon. Members, that there 
was no necessity for legislative interference 
even in factories. But what was the state 
of factory labourers before the Legislature 
interfered ? He could remember when fac- 
tories generally worked on an average 
seventy-eight hours in the week. It had 
been proved in the other House, that the 
factories in Lancashire, forty years ago, 
used to work fourteen hours and a half a 
day; and there were returns which show- 
ed that some mills were worked ninety 
hours per week, At that time children of 
six years of age were employed in them 
during that time, and a considerable pro- 
portion of them were under nine years of 
age ; but all this had been altered. This 
proved that legislative interference, in re- 
gard to factories, had been necessary and 
beneficial. The condition of the work- 
people had been materially improved. 
But although much good had been done 
by the Legislature, they had the testimony 
of medical men, of magistrates, of ministers 
of religion of various denominations, that 
the hours of labour in factories were still 
too long, being injurious to the health, and 
an impediment to the improvement of the 
minds and morals of the operatives. An 
hon. Member had, indeed, alluded to the 
evidence of medical men, as if they had an 
interest and a bias in favour of altering 
and limiting the hours of labour in facto- 
ries unnecessarily. But he could state 
that medical men were examined before a 
Committee of the House of Lords in 1818, 
and some of them manifested no such dis- 
position. He recollected the evidence of 
an eminent physician from Manchester. 
He had been asked several questions rela- 
tive to the effects upon young persons from 
working twelve or thirteen hours a day in 
factories. He could give no opinion upon 
the matter, unless a case was presented 
to him. He was pressed upon the subject, 
and was asked, whether he thought it 
would be injurious to the health of a child 
to be kept standing twenty-three out of 
the twenty-four hours? His answer was, 
‘* Before I answer that question, I should 
wish to have an examination to see how 
the case stands.” He said, he could form 
no opinion independent of facts as to the 
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number of hours that a child ought to be 
employed. So much for the wish of me- 
dical men to limit the hours of labour un- 
necessarily. The labour in factories was 
of a peculiar kind; and because Parliament 
might think fit to limit its duration, it did 
not at all follow that it need interfere with 
other branches of industry. The restric- 
tion sought by this measure would be 
highly beneficial to the operatives, while in 
his opinion it would not be injurious to the 
masters. It was idle to talk of publie parks 
for recreation, and of mechanics’ institu- 
tions for instruction, if the operatives were 
not allowed time to enjoy the one and 
profit by the other. To those who con- 
tended that the end in view ought to be 
brought about by mutual arrangement, he 
replied that it was impossible ; and that 
competition and jealousy would defeat the 
attempt. The proposition could only be 
intended to defeat the Bill. With respect 
to the commercial part of the subject, he 
was ready to admit that if labour were re- 
stricted, the cost of the manufacture would 
be increased, which must be met, either by 
an increase of price, a reduction of wages, 
or less profit to the capitalist. According 
to a calculation which he had made, the 
loss in wages by a reduction of the hours 
from sixty-nine to sixty-four per week, 
would not exceed 10d. per week to each 
operative, the average wages being 10s. 3d. 
per week; and as the masters had been 
gainets by the repeal of the cotton duty to 
the extent of 1s. 1d. per week, the loss if 
borne by them would not be very heavy. 
The number of persons employed in cotton 
mills was about 260,000; and the amount 
of cotton duty in 1843 was 743,9021., 
being equal to ls. 1d. per week for each 
person employed. As the operatives chiefly 
worked by the piece, and as the rate of 
wages depended on the demand and supply, 
the operative must run the risk of a reduc- 
tion of wages, if a less quantity of work were 
produced in eleven hours than in twelve. 
The reduction of time hitherto had not 
tended to decrease our trade; for in 1818, 
the year previous to the time being reduced 
to seventy-two hours, the quantity of cotton 
yarn exported was 14,743,675 lbs. In 
1825, when the time was again reduced to 
sixty-nine hours, the quantity exported was 
32,641,604 lbs. ; in 1833, 70,626,161 Ibs. ; 
and in 1845, 135,144,865 lbs. It was 


now proposed to make a further reduction 
of time, and he had no objection to pro- 
ceeding cautiously and safely; but his eon- 
viction was, that if the time were reduced 
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to eleven hours a day, or sixty-four per 
week, in the case of a mill where 20,0001. 
was invested, 220 hands employed and 
6,000 lbs. of yarn produced weekly, the 
increased cost for interest of fixed capital, 
insurance, wear and tear, taxes, &c. would 
only be one seventh of a penny per |b., and 
the amount of the repealed duty on the raw 
cotton consumed, would be three eighths 
of a penny perlb. Even if the same 
amount of wages was paid for a propor- 
tionately less quantity of work, and the 
same amount of profit added, the increased 
cost would not exceed a halfpenny per lb. 
And in that case he believed there would 
be nothing to apprehend from foreign com- 
petition; for the import duties on cotton 
twist in foreign countries, showed that 
there was a considerable protective duty 
which might be reduced. The import duty 
on cotton yarn into Belgium was 4d. per Ib.; 
Denmark, 43d.; Austria, 5}d.; Russia, 
8d.; the United States, 8d.; and France, 
3s. perlb. So that a reduction of these 


duties might be made to ten times the 
amount of the increased cost, occasioned 
by a restriction of the hours of labour in 
this country. For these reasons, he was 
convinced that the reduction of the hours 
of labour from twelve to eleven per diem, 


would be attended with no ill consequences 
to the operatives, to the manufacturers, or 
to the nation; while on the other hand, it 
would materially augment the comfort of 
the working classes, promote good-will 
between masters and men, and prevent 
those strikes which always caused heart- 
burnings and dissatisfaction. He there- 
fore gave his hearty support to the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. CARDWELL was fully sensible of 
the disadvantages under which, in the 
anxiety which the House manifested to 
come to a conclusion, and after the speeches 
which had been heard, he ventured to tres- 
pass for a short time upon their patience. 
Representing, however, as he did a con- 
stituency which made him necessarily ac- 
quainted with the feelings entertained 
among all classes, both by masters and 
operatives, on this subject—having been, 
from local connexion, familiar to a certain 
extent, with its importance, and having 
given to it every attention, he did trust 
that he might be allowed to make a few 
remarks. He viewed the matter, he could 
assure the House, without any admixture 
whatever of personal bias, and with a sin- 
cere desire to accomplish one single end, 
that end being to discover, if possible—not 
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by giving way to feelings, but by a careful 
examination of facts and practical evidence 
—what was the course by which the Legis. 
lature of this country was best able to pro- 
mote and was least likely to interfere with 
the growing prosperity of this great class 
of Her Majesty’s subjects. He was sure 
the House would feel, that after the pow- 
erful speech of the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite, it was right that some one acquainted 
with the feelings of that class should make 
a statement as to what those feelings were, 
and what was the light in which they con- 
sidered the question. He would address 
himself to what he believed to be the real 
bearings of, and practical evidence in the 
ease. He thought he might venture to 
correct the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
George Grey) with regard to one matter, 
which he seemed to treat as a matter of 
fact. The right hon. Gentleman appeared 
to think that in the course which le. 
gislation had hitherto taken upon the 
subject they could not trace any defined 
or established principle. It had been said, 
that the argument against all change 
could be understood ; but that when they 
admitted the principle of interference with 
labour, then it was difficult to under- 
stand the precise question of degree—what 
were to be the limits of such interference, 
and where, to avoid novelty and danger, 
they were to stop. Now he did not pre- 
tend to stand up in that House for the ab- 
stract principle of non-interference with 
labour; but he maintained that, in point of 
fact, a great principle had guided, and was 
to be found in the history of, their past 
legislation. He would make this broad 
and intelligible assertion, that they had 
been guided in their former legislation by 
reference to two things—the prevailing 
practice of the time in regard to the hours 
of labour, and the concurrence of the re- 
spectable part of the trade in the limita- 
tions which they had imposed. It was 
well known that the general practice now 
was to make the hours of labour twelve 
hours. There were, however, always en- 
gaged in any trade persons less scrupulous 
and less considerate—persons, for instance, 
in this trade who worked fourteen, while 
the usual length of time was only twelve 
hours ; and it had been thought by the 
Legislature both just and expedient to im- 
pose upon these persons, who were com- 
monly known in the manufacturing districts 
by the designation of ‘‘ outsiders,’’ a statu- 
tory limitation requiring them to conform to 
the general practice of the trade. They had 
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been guided informer years by thatclear and 
definite principle; and if they desired to 
impose upon the less scrupulous a limita- 
tion, they must be directed by the general 
practice, and by the experience of the prin- 
cipal and more respectable establishments, 
which worked consistently with practical 
advantage. Such was the principle which 
governed the views of the late Sir R. Peel; 
that was the principle which, from the be- 
ginning to the end of their legislation, they 
had hitherto followed; it was that which 
they were now invited to infringe, and 
which, if they did infringe, they would, he 
believed, break down and destroy the 
solid foundations of the prosperity which 
this important trade enjoyed. That prin- 
ciple was none the worse for not being 
defined by any abstract expression, and 
for being the result of and having stood 
the test of practical experience. And 
what were these results? When the hours 
of labour on the continent of Europe had 
been, in some places, from seventy-eight 
hours per week, in others from seventy- 
two to ninety hours, and in others from 
seventy-eight to eighty-five, they had in 
England adopted a limitation to sixty-nine 
hours per week. They had enforced that 
limitation, and the more easily, because 
none met it with evasions, and none inter- 
posed difficulties ; they had had the co- 
operation of those without whose co-opera- 
tion their Act of Parliament was not worth 
the paper on which it was written ; and by 
that limitation, and by adhering to that 
principle, the labouring classes in this 
country had derived the greatest possible 
practical benefit. It was admitted on all 
hands that if you departed from your prin- 
ciple you incurred great risk of entailing 
upon the operatives very serious conse- 
quences in respect of the remuneration of 
their labour, by the necessary reduction 
that must follow in the rate of wages. But 
it had been answered that this was a 
question with which they need not con- 
cern themselves, because the parties them- 
selves had considered it; but to leave the 
question thus was, in his opinion, to ab- 
rogate the function of the Legislature, to 
repudiate the duty to discharge which 
that august assembly was constituted. 
He would not, for one humble individual, 
court popularity for a single moment by 
blinding his eyes to the risk which he most 
sincerely believed to be involved in this 
question, merely because others could not 
see that risk ; and he would not, moreover, 
pay the operative classes so poor a compli- 
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ment as to think that in the long run, or 
even in the short run, their support and 
confidence would be obtained by such an 
abnegation of principle as that which he had 
pointed out. Was the House aware that 
upwards of 800,000 people were directly 
dependent upon the wages received for la- 
bour in manufactures ? Did they know that 
one half of the total exports of the country 
was the produce of one single branch of 
these manufactures? Were they aware of 
the amount expended in wages in this coun- 
try? Were they aware of the prosperity 
and comfort among the operatives which 
the circulation of so large a sum in wages 
annually produced ; of the domestic com- 
fort, of the unobtrusive respectability, of 
the substantial advantages, moral as well 
as physical, to parents and to children ? 
Such were the results; hon. Gentleman 
might talk glibly about the risk that 
they run by an alteration ; hon. Gentle- 
men, in smoothly running sentences, might 
dispose of the danger ; but the health and 
homestead of the industrious hardworking 
manufacturing labourers were their stake, 
and it was their well-being the House was 
called on to consider. In 1808 the course of 
this legislation began, and they had then 
been enabled to confer benefits upon the 
manufacturing labourers with the concur- 
rence of the trade, and to enforce the 
principle without the intervention of any 
practical difficulty. Had they any reason 
to be discouraged ? What had been the 
reward of their adhesion to a principle 
justified and sustained by prudence ? 
Omitting former legislation, let him briefly 
recapitulate what had actually been accom- 
plished in this present Parliament, by the 
very assembly whom he had now the honour 
to address. They first interfered on the 
part of labourers in mines ; they extended 
their interference to the silk trade, by li- 
miting the hours of labour for young chil- 
dren; they then interfered in a branch of 
trade scarcely second in importance to any 
other—the calico print trade ; and, being 
connected with a district in which that was 
the principal trade, he could say, from his 
own knowledge, that because they had 
consulted those without whom they could 
not proceed, because they had wisely con- 
sidered a valuable principle, they had placed 
the Act relative to that manufacture upon 
the Statute-book without opposition, and 
had taken the best possible means of en- 
forcing its provisions. They knew from 
the reports of the inspectors of factories, 
and from the abstract of population returns, 
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that the results of their legislation hitherto 
had been, as he had stated, beneficial, had 
given satisfaction to the operatives as well 
as to the masters, and that the effect also 
had been to increase adult labour, and, pro- 
portionately, to diminish the labour of young 
children. It had been stated in the course 
of the discussion by a high authority, that 
the great difficulty with which they had had 
to contend had been to extend into the 
houses and homes of the working classes 
those great benefits of education—of moral 
and religious improvement, which it was 
most desirous the Legislature should both 
originate and sustain. It was very well 
for a person to say that they could not 
do it ; he (Mr. Cardwell) appealed to prac- 
tical evidence to show that they had already 
done it. He would refer them to the Re- 
port of Mr. Horner, and he would invite 
them to go over the account which Mr. 
Horner gave, to examine the picture which 
he drew of the progress of education in his 
district, and of the state of the labourers in 
the North Shore Mills Cotton Company, 
Liverpool. It would be observed, from the 


statements of this gentleman, that this was 
in reality a strong case, for that the pro- 
portion of women and children employed, 


was a large proportion as compared with 
the number of male and adult labourers. 
He would not read the whole description 
to the House. He would give hon. Gen- 
tlemen who testified so warm an interest 
in this subject, credit for having read 
the short and graphic Report which the 
factory inspectors had presented. Mr. 
Horner, after describing the sanatory con- 
dition, the religious education, the at- 
tendance at church on the Sabbath, con- 
cluded with this remarkable passage :— 
“Tt is difficult to say whether we should most 
admire the benevolence, the confiding practical 
good sense, or the enlarged views of their own 
happiness and interest, evinced by the proprietors 
of this factory in their arrangements. If their 
example were generally followed, even in a limited 
degree, one could hardly over-estimate the sum of 
moral good and individual happiness that would 
result.” 
What was the inference they were to draw 
from this? He would ask the House to 
side with those persons as fellow labourers 
in that great moral work. It was in the 
hands of such persons that the essential 
power was to be invested; and let the 
House respect those who had set and fol- 
lowed such an example. Let them not le- 
gislate in a spirit opposed to the judgment 
and adverse to the feelings of those per- 
sons, thus rendering them hostile to, and 
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inclined to frustrate, the good which was 
intended to be effected. But, he had 
other returns which he might refer to— 
medical returns ; and he then held in his 
hand a letter of which he might be per- 
mitted to read a short extract, for he con- 
sidered that it established one of the most 
remarkable and most gratifying facts within 
modern experience. It was generally known 
that within the last six months there had 
been a most extraordinary demand for 
copies of the Scriptures generally in the 
manufacturing districts. The statistics 
were as remarkable as the conclusion to 
be drawn from them was gratifying. Let 
him take a single case. The number 
of Bibles and Testaments sold by young 
men in one factory, within that périod, 
was 3,829, and the number sold by women 
was 7,671, making a total of 11,500 copies 
disposed of within six months. The largest 
number sold by one individual was 1,388. 
So that within six months one individual 
had been the means of distributing 1,388 
copies of the Scriptures; and this individual 
was a young woman who had been em- 
ployed for twelve hours a day in a cotton 
factory. This circumstance had come to 
his knowledge in the course of his in- 
quiry into another subject. He was sure 
that the noble Lord the Member for the 
city of London would excuse him for 
referring to an observation which had fallen 
from him in connexion with the subject, 
He held in his hand an account of the pro- 
ceedings at a meeting of the British and 
Foreign School Society, at which the 
noble Lord presided, and the noble Lord 
was reported to have said— 

“ Tn stating last year the want of education in 
the House of Commons, he had pointed out the 
reason why a great portion of the labouring popu- 
lation were unable to give that amount of educa- 
tion to their children which they themselves could 
wish. He then stated that the wages of many 
portions of the humbler classes were so small that, 
if they expended any of it in education, they could 
not obtain the comforts and clothing which were 
requisite for their decent appearance as men, and 
that in the lowest state of wages nearly the whole 
amount earned went to buy the necessary bread 
for the maintenance of themselves, their wives, 
and their children. He trusted that they would 
see, in the progress of events and the wisdom of 
the Legislature, that the labouring classes of this 
country would be enabled to have such a greater 
command of the necessaries of life, that they 
might be able to devote a larger portion of their 
earnings to the education of their children.” 
Now whilst, with one hand, they diminished 
the price of the necessaries of life, let them 
not, on the other hand, curtail the amount 
of wages, and thereby prevent the labour- 
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ing classes from fulfilling the expectation 
held out by the noble Lord, that they 
might devote a larger portion of their earn- 
ings to the education of their children. 
The question, therefore, with respect to 
education, turned upon that of wages; and 
did any one deny that if this measure 
passed, the Legislature, by direct inter- 
ference, diminished and curtailed the wages 
of the manufacturing population ? And let 
them observe, they were not curtailing the 
labour of children; they did not touch 
that ; but the particular effect of this Bill 
was to diminish the labour of the adult ; 
not that a man should not work his child 
too hard, but that he should not work him- 
self too much. It was not necessary to go 
into calculations to show the effect of the 
measure: they were going to strike off 
one-sixth part of the whole productive 
power of the country. The measure af- 
fected not only the floating capital of 
wages, but sunk capital ; they were going 
to impose a tax of one-sixth upon the aggre- 
gate capital employed in manufactures. 
The noble Lord the Member for Newark 
relied on the experiment made by Mr. 
Gardiner of working eleven hours. That 
experiment had been made by various per- 
sons—by Mr. Gardiner, Messrs. Horrocks, 
Mr. Greg, Mr. Marshall, and others, to 
ascertain whether they could pay twelve 
hours’ wages for eleven hours’ work. The 
noble Lord said, Mr. Marshall was favour- 
able to eleven hours: and the noble Lord 
said justly, that Mr. Marshall was a most 
high authority; while he (Mr. Cardwell) 
held in his hand the petition of Mr. 
Marshall against the statutory limitation 
which the noble Lord now sought to im- 
pose. Mr. Greg had tried the experiment, 
and no doubt he had done it bond fide, and 
what had been the result? He found he 
could not maintain it; and he made this 
offer to his people, “* If I am content with 
eleven hours’ work, will you be content with 
the wages of eleven hours and a half?” 
and they unanimously refused. Had he 
not a right, therefore, to deny that the 
working classes were content with the ex- 
periment ? and where the great manufac- 
turers in the north of England had tried 
the experiment, the result was against it. 
If he wanted an argument why the House 
should abstain from passing this measure, 
he should find it in the readiness of 
the manufacturers themselves to try the 
experiment and to adopt it, if it could be 
done with safety and advantage. Then 
what was the result of the wholo mat- 
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ter? The House was invited, for the 
first time, to violate principles which, in a 
long course of legislation upon this subject, 
had been hitherto preserved inviolate, not- 
withstanding the strong arguments against 
such a course to be found in the experi- 
ments which had been made by persons fa- 
yourable to the measure, the results of 
which confirmed the reasoning 4 priori; 
in the teeth of these experiments the House 
was invited to precipitate a measure which 
they were warned would be injurious to 
those whose advantage it was their special 
intention to promote. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Taunton had re- 
ferred to some of those evils: first, a con- 
tention between masters and men; and 
afterwards, from the blow inflicted upon 
trade by the direct operation of the mea- 
sure in curtailing the domestic trade of 
England and exposing it to a disadvan- 
tageous competition, and by the indirect 
effect, viz., the unsettled relations it was 
sure to produce between the employers and 
the employed, a period of great suffering 
resulting ultimately in a combined move- 
ment of masters and of men against the 
interference of the Legislature. Let them 
if they valued those results which by tem- 
perate and judicious legislation they had 
been enabled to secure, steadily persevere 
in observance of the same landmarks, in 
adherence to the same principles. They 
would thus secure the course in which they 
had made great progress, and by the 
continued pursuit of which he believed 
they were destined to attain still greater 
triumphs. 

Mr. BANKES rose and attempted to 
address the House, amidst cries of ‘‘ Di- 
vide!” 

Mr. WARD moved that the debate be 
adjourned. 

Mr. BANKES again rose. He said he 
was in possession of the House, and he 
should occupy the short time that remained 
(it being now three quarters past five 
o'clock) by speaking upon the Motion now 
made, that the debate be now adjourned, 
for the purpose of afterwards following it 
up by moving that it be resumed on Mon- 
day next. He was extremely sorry that an 
adjournment should now take place, and he 
regretted sincerely that it should have been 
occasioned by the conduct which had been 
pursued by the hon. Members on the Trea- 
sury bench. There had been sufficient 
opportunity to-night for any Member on 
the Treasury bench to have answered the 
arguments on the other side; but none had 
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risen early in the debate. Two hours ago, 
when his noble Friend the Member for 
Newark had spoken, there had been an 
opportunity, but no Member of the Govern- 
ment rose; and it was not until the clock 
pointed at a quarter past five, that any 
Member from the Treasury thought fit to 
address the House, and he did not close 
till an hour when it was impossible to con- 
tinue the debate, though time was left for 
a division, and he (Mr. Bankes) offered 
that the House should divide then. If a 
division was not accepted, he moved that 
the debate be now adjourned, intending to 
follow it up with another Motion, that it be 
resumed on Monday next; and he fixed that 
day because the debate on the Corn Law 
would be concluded before that time, and 
there would be no danger of mixing up one 
question with the other. 

Mr. WARD had no objection to leave 
the Motion of adjournment in the hands of 
the hon. Member. 

The Question on the adjournment of the 
debate was agreed to. 

Upon the Question that the debate be 
resumed on Monday next, 

Sir R. PEEL said, besides the Corn 
Bill, it was of the utmost importance to 
proceed with the Tariff, and with other 
most important Government measures; but 
if the House considered this a discussion of 
such importance, he would fix upon as early 
a day as he could, but it was impossible to 
fix upon Monday next. 

Mr. BANKES said, he should take 
every opportunity which the forms of the 
House allowed to enable it to resume the 
debate upon this question on Monday next. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. Mem- 
ber withdraw his Motion ? 

Mr. BANKES: No. 

Mr. SPEAKER put the Question that 
the debate be adjourned till Monday next, 
and declared that ‘‘ the Ayes had it.” 

[ Several Members said, ‘‘ The Noes have 
it ;’’ but the clock now stood at Six, and 
the Clerk read the Standing Order that 
the House should meet at Twelve, and ad- 
journ at Six ; whereupon the Speaker im- 
mediately left the Chair, and the House, 
which was very numerous, broke up. | 


We copy from the Votes of the House 
the official record of this proceeding, which 
is unexampled, it having arisen only in 
consequence of the Orders of Jan. 26 :— 

“Motion made, and Question put, ‘That the 
Debate be adjourned till Monday next :’—and Mr. 
Speaker having declared that the Ayes had it, 
seyeral Members challenged the decision of Mr. 
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Speaker, and declared that the Noes had it ; and 
the House being about to divide, but it being 
then six of the clock, Mr. Speaker directed the 
Clerk to read the Resolutions of the House of the 
26th day of January last, and the same were read 
accordingly, as follow :— 

“ Resolved—That the House do meet every Wed- 
nesday at Twelve o'clock at noon, for Private Bu- 
siness, Petitions, and Orders of the Day, and do 
continue to sit until Six o’clock, unless previously 
adjourned.” 

“ Resolved—That when such Business has been 
disposed of, or at Six o’clock precisely, notwith- 
standing there may be business under discussion, 
Mr. Speaker do adjourn the House, without put- 
ting any Question.” 

“ Resolved—That whenever the House shall be 
in Committee at Six o’clock, the Chairman do im- 
mediately report progress, and Mr. Speaker do 
resume the Chair, and adjourn the House, without 
putting any Question.” 

“ Resolved—That the business under discussion, 
and any business not disposed of at the time of 
such adjournment, do stand as Orders of the Day 
for the next day on which the House shall sit.” 

“Whereupon Mr, Speaker adjourned the House 
till To-morrow, without putting any Question.” 


House adjourned at Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, May 14, 1846, 

Minotes.] Sat first. The Lord Mendip, after the Death 
of his Father. 

Pustic Bitts.—1* Election Notices (Ireland). 

2". Polling Places (Ireland). 

Received the Royal Assent. Exchequer Bills; Indemnity; 
Insolvent Debtors (India); Commons Inclosure ; Burghs 
(Scotland). 

PgriTioNS PRESENTED. By the Bishop of Hereford, from 
Bruton, Hereford, and Blandford Forum, for the Better 
Observance of, and for the Prevention of the Sale of In- 
toxicating Liquors on, the Sabbath.—By the Earl of 
Powis, from Clergy of Buckingham, and a great number 
of other places, against the Union of St. Asaph and Bangor, 
but in favour of the Appointment of a Bishop to the See 
of Manchester.—From Attorneys and Solicitors of Be- 
verley, against the Real Property Deeds Registration Bill. 
—By Lord Campbell, from Members of the Society for 
the Improvement of Ireland irrespective of Sect or Party, 
for an Inquiry into the Fiscal Relations of England 
and Ireland.—By Lord Cottenham, and other noble Lords, 
from a great number of places, against the Charitable 
Trusts Bill.—From Edinburgh, and several other places, 
praying that a Bill may be passed for compensating Pro- 
prietors of Lands for the Purchase of Sites for Free 
Churches (Scotland).—From Higham, Westerfield, and 
Stevenage, for the Protection of Agriculture.—From Tho- 
mas William Dawson, on behalf of the Church and Con- 
gregation of Protestant Dissenters of Bethlehem Chapel, 
Richmond, in favour of the Charitable Trusts Bill.— 
From Guardians of the Ledbury Union, for the Adoption 
of a Measure making the Landlords of Small Tenements 
where the Rents are under £6 liable to the Poor Rates. 
—From the Lismore Board of Guardians, for the Adop- 
tion of a Measure for the Better Suppression of Vagrancy, 
and for further Regulations in regard to the Vaccination 
of the Poor.—From Physicians and Surgeons of the King’s 
County, Queen’s County, and Tipperary, complaining of 
inadequate Remuneration for their Services, and for Re- 
lief.—From Cork, for the Better Regulation and more 
Efficient Support of Medical Charities (Ireland).—By the 
Marquess of Normanby, from the Hull Chamber of Com- 
merce, in favour of the Principles of Free Trade.—By 
Earl Fortescue, from Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of 
the Borough of Waterford, for Alteration of the Irish 
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Municipal Franchise, and to assimilate the same to the 
Law of England.—By Earl Fortescue, from the Arch- 
bishop and Secular Clergy of the Roman Catholie Church 
in Dublin, for Repeal of Disabilities affecting the Regulars 
or Clergy bound by Monastic Vows. 


THE CORN LAWS. 


Lorp STANLEY said, that he wished 
to ask his noble Friend at the head of the 
Board of Trade whether he would have any 
objection to continue certain returns which 
had already been presented to the House 
on this subject. The first was a return of 
the amount of grain imported from Ireland 
into Great Britain in the month of Feb- 
ruary last. Now, he (Lord Stanley) wish- 
ed to test the accuracy of the statements 
which were made with respect to the fa- 
mine which was said to prevail at the pre- 
sent moment in Ireland; and, therefore, 
he was desirous of having the return con- 
tinued, so as to show the amount of oats 
and oatmeal imported from Ireland into 
England in the months of March and 
April last. His noble Friend had also 
laid on the Table various returns relative 
to the number of corn-laden ships which 
had cleared out from the different ports of 
Europe and America during the year 1845. 
Those returns gave this result—that of 
the corn-laden ships cleared out, 1,034 
were British, upwards of 800 foreign ; and 
180 which were included in the first were 
cleared out from ports in our Colonies. 
The return which he now wished to have 
was one to show the number of ships 
cleared out, laden with corn, from all the 
ports of the different countries of Europe 
and America during the last year; specify- 
ing, with regard to each of those countries, 
the proportion of British ships, the propor- 
tion of the ships belonging to the country 
from which the shipment was made, and 
the proportion of ships belonging to foreign 
countries. To these returns he did not 
apprehend there could be the slightest ob- 
jection. There was another matter which 
he wished to mention. Two returns, num- 
bered 61 and 100 respectively, had been 
laid on the Table, giving the yearly ave- 
rage prices of wheat in 1845; one of these 
returns gave it at 50s. 10d., and the 
other at 55s. 10d. Now, it was very im- 
portant that they should not have conflict- 
ing statements on a point so material as 
the average price of wheat during the year 
1845; and, therefore, he hoped that his 
noble Friend would be able to give some 
explanation on the subject. 

The Eart of DALHOUSIE said, that 
he had no objection to furnish the returns 
moved for by his noble Friend. With regard 
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to the discrepancy mentioned by his noble 
Friend, he would merely say, that he had 
made inquiry, and that he found that the 
return numbered 61, which proceeded 
from the corn department of the Board of 
Trade, and which stated the average price 
at 50s. 10d., was the correct return. The 
other return proceeded from the Customs’ 
department ; but how the error originated 
he had not yet had the opportunity of as- 
certaining. He could not say whether it 
was the error of that department, or of the 
printer. 

Returns ordered. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 14, 1846. 


Minutes.) Pusiic Britis. —1°- Ropemakers; Service 
of Heirs (Scotland); Crown Charters (Scotland). 

2°- Explosive Substances. 

Pgtitions Presentep. By several hon. Members, from 
various places, for Better Observance of the Lord’s Day. 
—By several hon. Members, from various places, in favour 
of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill.—By Mr. Pole Carew, 
from Clergy of the Deanery of Penwith, against the Union 
of Saint Asaph and Bangor, but in favour of the Ap- 
pointment of a Bishop to the See of Manchester. — By 
Colonel Arbuthnott, from Owners and Occupiers of Land 
and other Inhabitants of the County of Kincardine, 
against the proposed Measure respecting Customs and 
Corn Importation.—By Mr. Bailey, Mr. Dowdeswell, 
and Sir Charles Knightley, from Guardians of the Poor 
of the Dore, Tewkesbury, and Towcester Unions, for Ra- 
ting Owners in lieu of Occupiers of Tenements.—By se- 
veral hon, Members, from various places, for Repeal or 
Alteration of the Lunatic Asylums and Pauper Lunatics 
Act.—By Lord James Stuart, from Maybole, complaining 
of Refusal to grant Sites for Churches to the Free Church 
(Scotland).—By Mr. O’Connell, from a great number of 
places, for the Immediate Release of William Smith 
O’Brien, Esq.—By Sir John Rae Reid, from Mayor, Al- 
dermen, and Burgesses of the Borough of Dover, respect- 
ing the Employment and Reformation of Discharged Pri- 
soners.—By Sir John Easthope, from Retail Beersellers of 
the Town of Leicester, for Alteration of Law respecting 
Exciseable Liquors.—By Mr. Dowdeswell, from Officers 
connected with the Administration of the Poor Laws in 
the Tewkesbury Union, for a Superannuation Fund for 
Poor Law Officers.—By Mr. Joseph Bailey, from Mem- 
bers of a Society entitled ‘“‘ The Worcester Anglers’ So- 
ciety,” in favour of the Salmon Fisheries Bill.—From In- 
habitants of Highgate and Birmingham, praying for In- 
quiry into the case of Joshua Toulmin Smith, and re- 
specting the granting of Search Warrants. 


PROCEEDINGS ON RAILWAY BILLS. 

Sir J. EASTHOPE wished to put a 
question to the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government, with reference to 
the certificates that would be required 
from the promoters of railway projects, be- 
fore their Bills would be entitled to a third 
reading in that House. The House would 
be aware that before the third reading of a 
Bill for the construction of a railway, the 
promoters were required to show that they 
had obtained the assent of a certain pro- 
portion of their subscribers assembled at a 
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public meeting for proceeding with the 
Bill. Now, the question which he wished 
to put was, in case the promoters of a 
company had submitted a Bill, which had 
not passed through Committee, to their 
scripholders, and after obtaining the requi- 
site number of assents, the character of 
the Bill was essentially changed in Com- 
mittee, whether the Bill would require the 
certificate of the assent of another meet- 
ing before it could be read a third time in 
that House. 

Sir R. PEEL said that the House was 
aware that a Railway Bill could not be read 
a third time unless three days previously 
there was lodged in the Private Bill Office 
a certificate, stating that at a public meet- 
ing of the scripholders a certain number of 
them, holding a certain amount of shares, 
had given their consent to the progress of 
the measure. The question which the 
hon. Baronet put, if he understood him 
correctly, was, whether, supposing that 
meeting to have taken place before the 
Bill had gone through Committee, and 
supposing important alterations to have 
been afterwards made in Committee, a 
fresh meeting and a fresh Committee 
would be necessary. He (Sir R. Peel) 
did not consider that a fresh meeting 
of scripholders would be required. The 
change of the character of a Bill in Com- 
mittee was an alteration to which a com- 
pany must be subject. If the alterations 
made in Committee were important, 
there was nothing to prevent the share- 
holders in the company from _present- 
ing a petition, stating that in consequence 
ef the alterations which had been made 
they did not wish to proceed. He did 
not think, however, that there was any 
obligation upon the company to hold an- 
other meeting, and he did not think it de- 
sirable that it should be held. 


MR. J. TOULMIN SMITH AND THE 
EXCISE. 

Mr. WAKLEY urged the hon. Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Spooner) to postpone 
his Motion respecting Mr. Toulmin Smith, 
in order that the debate on the Corn Im- 
portation Bill might be resumed. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he was quite 
aware of the importance of the Corn Bill, 
but the House would recollect that this 
case had been three or four times on the 
Paper, without his being able to bring it 
on; and now that he had priority, he was 
resolved to proceed. Mr. Toulmin Smith, 
a man of high character, and placed in a 
respectable station in life, had been most 
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foully aspersed, and he would take this 
opportunity of relieving him from the as- 
ee which had been cast upon him. 
f he postponed his Motion now, he should 
not have a chance of bringing it on again 
for several weeks. In bringing forward 
this Motion, which was for a Select Com- 
mittee to consider the petitions of Mr, 
Toulmin Smith, and the papers presented 
to the House relative to the case stated in 
those petitions, he should have two objects 
in view: first, to put the character of Mr. 
Toulmin Smith right with the House; and 
next, to call the attention of the House to 
the cireumstances under which the outrage 
had been perpetrated, so as to prevent si- 
milar occurrences taking place again. Mr. 
Toulmin Smith was a special pleader in 
the Temple, and a member of one of the 
most respectable families in the town of 
Birmingham. The petition complained 
that two policemen and an exciseman en- 
tered his house to search for an illicit 
still. The only ground on which the war- 
rant was granted was a mere suggestion 
in an anonymous letter, to the efiect that 
a Mr. Smith, residing in a populous place, 
was suspected to have in his house an 
illicit still, He was prepared to prove that 
most unjust aspersions had been cast on 
the character of Mr. Smith. Mr. Smith’s 
house had been violently entered by the 
Excise officers without any cause or ex- 
cuse. When this subject had been brought 
before the Upper House, Lord Denman 
had said, on the statements of Mr. Toul- 
min Smith, that it was a very proper ease 
to be laid before the Government. He 
now, on the part of the public, called upon 
the House to look closely into the particu- 
lars of this case, and not allow it to be 
passed over by mere recrimination on Mr. 
Toulmin Smith. Mr. Smith had been 
charged with an attempt at extortion. He 
was prepared, however, to prove that the 
Excise officer, who had so grossly exceed- 
ed his duty in searching the house of Mr. 
Smith, had offered to pay any amount of 
composition; but that gentleman most in- 
dignantly refused to accept composition, as 
he only wished for that which would bear 
him harmless in the eyes of the world. He 
was in possession of letters which would 
prove that, if Mr. Smith did bring an ae- 
tion, and recover damages, it was his in- 
tention to give them to some charity or 
other. Mr. Smith was a man of a scien- 
tific turn of mind and high attainments, 
and he had been brought before the public 
in a way which had harassed his feelings 
and injured him in his profession. When 
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that gentleman complained of the outrage 
that had been committed, instead of getting 
any remedy, his private character was as- 
persed, and he now came forward to vindi- 
cate that gentleman’s character, which ought 
never to have been attacked. He begged 
to direct the attention of his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
the state of the Excise laws, which per- 
mitted such doings, and he thought some 
alteratiens should be speedily made in 
those laws. The Excise laws were now so 
abused that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would lose much in his revenue from 
that source. The Commissioners of Ex- 
cise knew very well that their officer had 
exceeded his orders in this case; yet they 
had never thought of making any repara- 
tio. Mr. Toulmin Smith certainly had 
his legal remedy, but he ought not to be 
compelled to seek that remedy. The war- 
rant was obtained upon the suggestion of 
a mere anonymous letter; and by such 
means had that gentleman’s domestic 
peace been disturbed, and his family great- 
ly alarmed. Mr. Smith applied, in the 
first instance to the Excise Office, and sub- 
sequently to the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, without obtaining sa- 
tisfaction. The right hon. Gentleman told 
him, through his Secretary, that he could 
not interfere; that he had no authority to 
do so. If that were really the case, why 
then it formed a reason in itself for acced- 
ing to the Motion. [He thought that, upon 
full consideration, the Government would 
not oppose the appointment of a Commit- 
tee. If a Committee was not appointed, 
he thought the country would have great 
and just ground of complaint. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider the Petitions of Mr. Toulmin Smith, and 
the Papers presented to the House relative to the 
case stated in those Petitions.” 


Mr. CARDWELL said that, as to the 
first ground of complaint, he had no ineli- 
nation to defend or extenuate it. He fully 
admitted that there was no sufficient ground 
for the warrant against Mr. Smith, and 
that the mode of obtaining and executing 
it gave that gentleman just ground of com- 
plaint. The first proceeding was taken on 
an anonymous letter, when the Commis- 
sioners of Excise ordered an inquiry to be 
made, The supervisor, acting on unrea- 
sonable and unjustifiable suspicions, which 
were the more readily excited in conse- 
quence of the discovery of a still in a house 
situated in the same locality, obtained a 
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warrant to search Mr. Smith’s residence, 
and went there accompanied bya policeman. 
Having searched the greater part of the 
house in company with Mr. Smith, while 
the policeman remained outside, the super- 
visor was about leaving, when Mr. Smith 
offered to take him into a room which, at 
the time, was occupied by his wife and a 
portion of his family; but the officer re- 
fused to go, observing that he was perfectly 
satisfied his information was erroneous, and 
that he would be very sorry to trouble him 
or his family unnecessarily. He then made 
every apology in his power to Mr. Smith, 
and went away with the impression that he 
had succeeded in obtaining pardon from 
that gentleman. In the letter Mr. Smith 
wrote after the occurrence, that gentleman 
considered the offence lay in the act itself, 
and deprecated any attempt to make the 
officer a scapegoat for his superiors; but 
the tone of his correspondence soon under- 
went a change. The hon. Member read 
the voluminous correspondence between 
Mr. Smith and the Board of Excise, com- 
menting on the conduct of that gentleman, 
and defending the part taken by the mem- 
bers of the Board. Mr. T. Smith stated 
that no apology had been made to him, and 
his hon. Friend asserted it in the House; 
but the fact was, that the apology had been 
long in his hands. The supervisor refused 
to consent to the draft of apology proposed 
by Mr. Smith, because it contained a pas- 
sage reflecting on the conduct of the ma- 
gistrate who had issued the warrant, and 
he objected to sign anything inculpating 
another person. Although the salary of 
the supervisor was only 2001., out of which 
he was obliged to keep a horse and pay his 
trayelling expenses, so that it was virtually 
not more than 150/., and he found it a 
matter of serious difficulty to raise a sum 
of 251., he at length made up his mind to 
pay the demand of 251., and to sign a 
written apology. What, then, was the 
course taken by Mr. Smith? He quietly 
put the signed apology in his pocket, re- 
fused the 25/., and not allowing that this 
was to be the end of the transaction be- 
tween them, he kept for use in hostile 
proceedings, to be afterwards commenced, 
the statement so obtained ; and he declared 
in his petition to the House of Commons 
that he did this deliberately, that he did it 
under advice, and that he intended to make 
use of it. What was the result? Neither 
the action against the magistrate, nor the 
action against Mann, had been heard of. 
He did not hesitate to say, that if it had not 
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been for these interlocutory matters and 
transactions, the original occurrence would 
have obtained substantial damages in an 
action against the officer of Excise. Sixty 
years ago Lord Mansfield had laid down 
that an officer of Excise could not be pu- 
nished even for an act wantonly and mali- 
ciously done. If this had been the law at 
that time, and if his right hon. Friend were 
right in saying that the Commissioners of 
Excise were armed with terrific powers, 
was he not entitled to claim for them the 
utmost credit for the discretion with which 
they had been exercised? This was not a 
case for Parliamentary inquiry into the law, 
for it arose out of an abuse of the law; and 
he concluded as he had begun, by saying 
that the Commissioners of Excise censured 
and punished the supervisor when they 
first knew of his conduct, and that it was 
an act which no one holding any office in 
the Government could defend or excuse in 
that House. But was there any need of 
inquiry into that abuse? The facts were 
all on the Table of the House; they were 
all admitted; and an inquiry, if it lasted 
to the end of the Session, could add nothing 
to the information before them. A Par- 


liamentary inquiry was now asked for into 


the unacknowledged and unjustified action 
of an inferior officer, who had been censured 
by his superiors, and under these cireum- 
stances he must resist the demand. 

Mr. MUNTZ was extremely gratified to 
find that the Government had not attempted 
to justify the conduct of the officer. No 
judge but one like Lord Mansfield would 
have decided that an officer was not liable 
to punishment for a malicious act. If a 
private house might be entered on the 
authority of an anonymous letter, or some- 
thing else equally frivolous, there was an 
end to everything like the security of do- 
mestic life. If any person were to come 
into his house without a warrant, he had 
no hesitation in saying that he should break 
his head. Opening letters was bad enough, 
but invading a man’s house without autho- 
rity was far worse; and he should be ready 
to take the most summary way of turning 
out any one who attempted it. He thought 
the conduct of Mr. Smith had been very 
injudicious, to say the least of it; but that 
was no excuse for the conduct of the officer. 
His punishment should have been positive, 
and not negative. He should have been 
turned out of his office at least. 

Sir T. WILDE could not help thinking 


the course taken by his hon. Friend the ! 


Member for Birmingham (if he would allow 
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him to call him so) rather an indis. 
ereet one. His hon. Friend had zealous} 
defended Mr. Smith, and this was taken 
advantage of to divert the discussion to the 
merits of that gentleman. But he wished 
to recall it to the public grounds of the 
question, of which, perhaps, the House 
was not fully aware. The officers of Ex- 
cise were placed in a situation constantly 
to be called upon to act as witnesses—an 
obligation of the last importance. His 
hon. and learned Friend opposite and him- 
self were frequently called upon in the 
Court of Exchequer to hear the evidence 
there given, and to know that in the ma- 
jority of cases public liberty and property 
depended on it. And with respect to the 
oath on which the warrant for the search 
of Mr. Smith’s house was executed, he 
should wish to offer a few observations to 
the House before he sat down. He wished 
to premise, however, that Mr. Smith, the 
petitioner in this case, he believed he had 
never seen but once, though his name had 
often passed before him as a special 
pleader. Indeed, the fact of Mr. Smith’s 
known respectability in the neighbourhood 
of his residence, had any inquiry been 
made, might have satisfied the Board of 
Excise at once that no ground of suspicion 
could exist against him. The caly reason of 
suspicion appeared to be that an illicit still 
had been found in as respectable a house as 
Mr. Smith’s. What said the law on this 
case? That when any officer of Excise had 
reasonable ground for suspecting the con- 
cealment of goods chargeable with Excise 
duties, he must go before a magistrate 
and state the grounds of that suspicion, 
when, if those grounds were thought rea- 
sonable, the magistrate would grant a 
warrant of search. A man who had only 
received an anonymous letter upon a fact, 
stating that he of his own knowledge knew 
of that fact, would be guilty of perjury. 
What would be the value of an oath under 
such circumstances? But, in point of 
truth, the officer had followed the diree- 
tions of the Act of Parliament. He had 
gone before a magistrate, and stated he be- 
lieved an illicit still was to be found on the 
premises. But any magistrate who deter- 
mined to grant a warrant, thinking the re- 
ceipt of an anonymous letter sufficient to 
furnish grounds of legal suspicion, was not 
fit to occupy a place on the Bench. As to 
remedy, it was an insult to talk of it; 
there was none as he believed ; but sup- 
' pose there was—then his hon. Friend said 
that Mr. Smith’s conduct had been much 
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misrepresented and misunderstood, and if a 
Committee were granted it could be cleared; 
while, on the other hand, if such an injury 
was allowed to go unredressed, the law 
must be in a state which ought not to be 
allowed to remain. If there was any 
doubt as to the facts, the proper way to 
settle it would be to grant a Committee, 
not as regarded Mr. Smith, but for the 
sake of the public. Here was a law giving 
large powers, which were put in execution 
by men incapable of paying damages, and 
surely those men ought to be under proper 
control. The warrant set forth that it was 
granted by the magistrate on reasonable 
ground being shown. Would any man 
contend that an anonymous letter formed 
reasonable ground? It was fit the House 
should know whether the anonymous letter 
had been stated truly as the ground for the 
application ; for it was scarcely credible 
that a magistrate would grant the warrant 
upon such cause only being shown ; but if 
he had, he could not be justified in so 
doing. As to Mr. Smith himself, he was 
only to be regarded as the instrument of 
bringing forward a case of gross abuse. 
With respect to the head of the Board of 
Excise, a more active, intelligent, and ho- 
nourable officer did not exist in any depart- 
ment; but as regarded the case now be- 
fore the House, he (Sir T. Wilde) submit- 
ted than the conduct of the officer had been 
such as to require more than the loss of 
chance of promotion. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
was at a loss to understand upon what his 
hon. and learned Friend founded his argu- 
ment for a Select Committee; because his 
observations had been entirely directed 
against the officer and the magistrate— 
upon which they were all agreed—his hon. 
Friend, the Secretary for the Treasury, 
having distinctly expressed the disappro- 
bation of the Government as to the con- 
duet of that officer; but his hon. and 
learned Friend seemed to desire that a 
Committee should be appointed to decide 
whether a suspension of three years was a 
sufficient punishment for the misconduct of 
the officer. With respect to the anony- 
mous letter, his hon. and learned Friend’s 
experience no doubt agreed with his own, 
that many gross but subtle and secret 
frauds had been discovered through such 
a medium; and if the revenue was to 
be protected, that kind of information 
must be sometimes acted upon, guardedly 
and cautiously, he admitted; but so the 
Commissioners had acted, for they had 
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sent the letter to a superior officer, a col- 
lector, with directions to inquire into the 
subject and report. The collector, unfor- 
tunately, was necessarily absent, and he 
transmitted the information to Mann, who 
was an experienced officer, having con- 
ducted himself well for thirty-two years, 
and who, the collector took it for granted, 
would act with proper discretion. Unfor- 
tunately, Mann had reason to believe that 
the anonymous information was correct, in 
consequence of having before discovered 
a secret still in the very same neighbour- 
hood, in a better house than Mr. Smith’s. 
He was not justifying the officer in acting 
as he had done upon suspicion; it was his 
duty to make the requisite inquiries before 
he took the step of proceeding to the ma- 
gistrate. It was certain that, as the testi- 
mony of these officers was required, it was 
highly necessary they should be men cau- 
tious in respect to their oaths; and he 
admitted that, without further information, 
the magistrate was not justified in issuing 
the warrant; but he disagreed with his 
learned Friend in the opinion that there 
was no ground of action. Mr. Smith had 
not made any just or rational requirement 
of the Commissioners that had not been 
complied with. The Commissioners, im- 
mediately on the receipt of his first letter 
of complaint, wrote to him to say that the 
charge he brought forward against the offi- 
cer would undergo the strictest investiga- 
tion; but, before they came to any deci- 
sion, they must call upon the officer for an 
explanation. This was, surely, nothing 
more than fair play and justice. The offi- 
cer was called upon for an explanation— 
that explanation did not satisfy the Com- 
missioners, and they did not hesitate to 
punish him in an exemplary manner. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman then proceeded 
to recapitulate the facts of the case ab 
initio, with a view to show that it was not 
one which called for, or indeed would jus- 
tify, the interference of the House; and 
ridiculed the idea of Mr. Smith clothing 
himself in a public character, and calling 
for investigation on purely public grounds. 
He (the Attorney General) thought such a 
demand absurd; and, indeed, he could not 
forbear expressing his feelings of regret 
that a member of his own profession—a 
gentleman who was said to have maintained 
a high and respectable character—should 
have acted in a manner unworthy of the 
reputation attributed to him by the learned 
Member for Worcester, and he would also 
add, in a manner unworthy of the profes- 
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sion to which he belonged. The whole facts 
of this case, from first to last, had been sub- 
mitted to a most rigid investigation, and had 
been detailed in the fullest and most com- 
prehensive manner; and it was altogether out 
of the question to suppose that any additional 
information could be obtained by the ap- 
pointment of a Committee. In the present 
ease, no doubt the law had been abused, 
and the officer had acted unjustifiably, but 
he had been visited by the heavy displea- 
sure of his official superiors. There was 
nothing in this case, however, which called 
for a radical alteration in the law of the 
country; and it was absurd, therefore, to 
advocate the appointment of a Committee 
on public grounds. The courts of justice 
were still open to Mr. Smith, if he chose 
to have recourse to them, for redress of the 
injury he had unquestionably sustained. 
Nay, more, he had already gone into court; 
and as his actions were still pending, it 
would be worse than useless, it would be 
a most unwise, inexpedient, and wanton 
proceeding in that House to attempt any 
interference. 

Mr. HAWES said, that he had entered 
the House that night strongly inclined to 
the opmion that it was not desirable that 
this matter should be submitted to an in- 
quiry on the part of a Committee ; but the 
speech of the hon. and learned Member 
for Worcester had placed the matter in so 
new an aspect, that he (Mr. Hawes) had 
completely changed his opinion. The 
Committee should be granted on public 
grounds, and the conduct of Mr. Smith 
might be put out of the question altogether. 
This much he would say, however, that 
Mr. Smith was a gentleman of the highest 
respectability, both in respect to his per- 
sonal character and his family; and any 
prejudice against him grounded on the al- 
lusions in his letters to claims for money 
were quite unworthy, and ought to be sum- 
marily dismissed; for in his first letter to 
the Commissioners he expressly stated his 
intention to devote to charitable purposes 
any sums that he might demand from them. 
There were, he was sure, many facts con- 
nected with this case which were not before 
that House in the shape of documentary 
evidence, and he thought it highly probable 
that an investigation before a Committee 
would bring to light much information as 
yet in the shade. But he called for a Com- 
mittee on other and more important grounds. 
Parliamentary inquiries had been instituted 
into the conduct of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners on former occasions, and he could 
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not see why an inquiry in the present in. 
stance should be resisted. With regard 
to the magistrate, he wanted to know on 
what the magistrate had acted. Did he 
only act upon the anonymous letter? He 
might have had a great deal more informa- 
tion laid before him; but if he acted only 
on the copy of an anonymous letter, then 
he (Mr. Hawes) would say it was time for 
the Secretary of State to consider the 
question, whether one who had acted so 
hastily and carelessly, in a matter concern- 
ing the liberty of the subject, ought to re- 
main in the commission of the peace. In 
conclusion, he expressed a hope that the 
House would think there were sufficient 
grounds to justify an inquiry into this sub. 
ject. 

Mr. BRIGHT thought it was desirable 
one or two facts should be stated to the 
House. The House ought to know that 
Mr. Smith was advised, by very high legal 
authority, to bring ,an action against the 
officer who entered his house ; and he was 
advised also, that the damages he would 
recover would be certainly large. With 
regard to the charge of extortion, nothing 
could be more absolutely absurd, as con- 
nected with Mr. Toulmin Smith. There 
was not a gentleman acquainted with 
him who would not laugh at the idea 
of his asking 10. or 20/. as compensa- 
tion for the injury he had suffered. With 
respect to the allegation that he wished to 
keep a certain apology the officer had made 
him, the fact was, that the officer went to 
him and offered to make the apology. A 
draft of the apology was drawn up, which 
was taken away by the officer and his 
friend ; but when they brought it back, 
Mr. Smith observed, that there was some 
alteration from the original draft, and that 
it was not the apology they had agreed 
upon. The officer said, if Mr. Smith would 
keep that apology, he would come back 
again with an apology in strict accordance 
with that originally agreed upon, which 
was then to be exchanged. He never did 
return, and wished to have the apology 
back which Mr. Smith had in his hands; 
but Mr. Smith said he would not part with 
that, for the officer did not fulfil his en- 
gagement. Mr. Smith was aware, as well 
as any other legal Gentleman in_ that 
House, that he could not use as evidence, 
in a court of justice, anything he had ob- 
tained from that officer. From a private 
letter he had seen, which passed between 
Mr. Smith and a gentleman connected with 
this case, he could state that the changes 
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which had been made, not only there but 
elsewhere, as affecting Mr. Smith’s con- 
duct in that case, did not go to throw the 
slightest discredit upon his honour and cha- 
racter; and he (Mr. Bright) was quite 
sure that in the course Mr. Smith took, 
his only wish was that the case should be 
exposed, and a remedy provided, and he 
thought that Mr. Smith was utterly inca- 
pable of the things that had been laid to 
his charge. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE must say, that 
he thought the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham was fully justified in bringing for- 
ward this case. After the able statement 
of the hon, and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Worcester, the case was fully 
before the House, or, at all events, the 
outlines of it; and there could not be a 
doubt that it was one of gross outrage and 
want of remedy. And was there, then, 
no reason for inquiry, as had been alleged? 
—no reason for inquiry into a system by 
which experienced and public officers were 
led into the commission of acts of this na- 
ture, and where Commissioners of Excise 
issued instructions on such vague authority 
and foundation solely as were to be found 
in an anonymous letter? Such conduct, 


adopted on such grounds, unquestionably 


demanded investigation ; and though he 
thought that the hon. and learned Member 
for Worcester had done well in separating 
the case of Mr. Smith from the great 
constitutional principle involved in it, still, 
when they heard the learned Attorney 
General say, that the conduct of a gentle- 
man who was a member of his own profes- 
sion, had been such as was wholly un- 
worthy that profession, he must say that 
that alone afforded a sufficient ground of 
justification for the House allowing that 
gentleman to explain his conduct. He 
hoped, therefore, that the House would 
consent to this inquiry, as he was afraid it 
was but one of many instances of abuse, 
against which, in the case of a poor man, 
the injured party would have no security. 
Mr. WAKLEY would hear, with deep 
regret, that the House had decided not to 
inquire into the ease which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham had brought for- 
ward. The Attorney General, who had 
addressed the House with legal tact and 
ingenuity, had diverted its attention from 
the main question before it, and endea- 
voured to narrow it and bring it down again 
to the grievance Mr. Smith had sustained. 
He would take him on that point, and: did 
not wish for a moment to diverge from it. 
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One of the most important duties they had 
to discharge was to protect the petitioners 
who came to them for redress; but instead 
of that line of policy being adopted, what 
was the course they had pursued ? When 
a party persecuted by persons in power 
came to complain, some paltry and despi- 
cable insinuations were made against his 
character in answer to the case he brought 
before the House. The hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for the Treasury, when he 
began his speech, hemmed and hawed 
about the character of Mr. Smith—‘“‘ he 
had been tempted to say so and so about 
the character of Mr. Smith ; however, he 
would not do so.”” Why, he (Mr. Wakley) 
asked, until this affair occurred, who dared 
make an attack upon the character of Mr. 
Smith? It was said that Mr. Smith had 
been guilty of subtle practices. The ex- 
pression used was, that he had entrapped 
the officer to make certain admissions ; and 
after those charges were made against a 
petitioner for redress to that House, could 
they refuse him inquiry ? Why, he asked, 
should they blame Mr. Smith for not con- 
ducting his case in a more judicious way ? 
He was a lawyer conducting his own case 
—a lawyer without a fee! He (Mr. Wak- 
ley) would ask anybody if it was to be ex- 
pected that a lawyer should display great 
legal skill and ingenuity when he was act- 
ing for himself, and without the direct 
stimulus of a fee? Leaving out of the 
question the original complaint, would they 
refuse to Mr. Smith the opportunity of 
clearing himself from the aspersions cast 
upon his character in that House during 
that discussion? He was convinced that 
no body of English gentlemen who acted 
independently in the discharge of a public 
duty, would refuse an investigation to a 
man who had been treated as Mr. Smith 
had been treated. He appealed to the 
right hon. Baronet opposite, and asked him 
whether he would trouble the House to 
divide on this occasion? He hoped he 
would not; but if he did, he trusted he 
would be left in a minority. There were 
extraordinary powers conferred by the Ex- 
cise Act on the officers belonging to it ; 
and were they by a decision of that House 
to make proclamation to every one of 
those officers throughout the kingdom, 
that, do what they would, the House of 
Commons would not inquire into their con- 
duct? He (Mr. Wakley) had been in- 
formed, since the discussion commenced, 
and since the Secretary for the Treasury 
had made his speech, that every allegation 
T2 
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of facts he had made was incorrectly stated; 
and was it to be borne that a petitioner 
who had suffered the great wrong Mr. 
Smith had sustained, should appeal to that 
House for redress, and be met with a re- 
fusal ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that whatever it might be 
their pleasure to do on the question sub- 
mitted to them, it was not for him to de- 
termine. It was sufficient for him to sa- 
tisfy his own mind, from the discussion that 
evening, that there was not any sufficient 
ground for inquiry ; in fact, there appear- 
ed to be nothing into which the House had 
to inquire. He was sorry to see many 
persons then present who had not the 
benefit of hearing the whole of this case 
as it had been detailed in the different 
speeches that had been made, both on 
the one side and the other, because there 
were many who would not be enabled 
to form that correct opinion of the circum- 
stances of the case which an attention to 
the earlier portion of the case would have 
enabled them to form. An hon. Member 
said, that this was not the case of a poor 
man. He was glad that it was not. They 


charged the Excise with oppressive con- 


duct, merely because an inferior officer 
acted in a way which all condemned, and 
which that Board had marked their sense 
of by suspending this officer; he could not 
conceive, therefore, what there was to en- 
list party feeling, or to justify the House in 
instituting an inquiry. As for the charac- 
ter of Mr. Smith, by whom had it been 
brought before the House? Not by his 
hon. and learned Friend, but by the hon. 
Member who had opened the discussion. 
But even the hon. and learned Member for 
Worcester said that he would not defend 
the discretion with which Mr. Smith had 
acted. The hon. Member who spoke last 
said, that there should be inquiry because 
imputations had been raised against Mr. 
Smith. Now, the only charges against 
that gentleman had arisen out of the sub- 
stance of the letters which he had chosen 
to write. The Excise did not defend the 
conduct of the officer, but distinctly stated 
that his conduct was improper, and no 
Member of the Government had said any- 
thing in palliation of it. What, then, was 
there to inquire into? Was it the cha- 
racter of Mr. Smith, with the view to his 
defence; or was it into the constitution or 
the proceedings of the Board of Excise? 
Did hon. Members think that the punish- 
ment of the man was not sufficiently se- 
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vere ? He wished the House to under. 
stand the circumstances under which this 
man was placed. He was suspended for 
three years; and he had been thirty-two 
years a faithful and discreet officer, during 
which time he had not once been censured, 
In addition to this, they could not prevent 
Mr. Smith from proceeding against him. 
Indeed, Mr. Smith distinctly declared that 
he should take legal proceedings against 
the officer. The Excise stated that they 
would not defend him, but that he must 
bear all the charge of the proceedings, and 
that he must be liable to the penalty of his 
conduct, however much it might cost him. 
He could not conceive what could be the 
object of inquiry, as the man had been 
suspended from promotion for three years, 
and was exposed to an action which might 
insure vindictive damages, which would be 
his utter ruin. With respect to the Chair- 
man of Excise, he had taken very different 
views on political subjects from that Gen- 
tleman when he was in Parliament, and 
had a very slight acquaintance with him, 
and was not biassed in his favour; but 
since he had had constant official commu- 
nication with him as to the mode in which 
the severe laws of the Excise should be 
executed, he uniformly found that he ex- 
ercised the greatest discretioz in the mode 
of dealing with the cases before him, and 
great judgment in deciding on them; and 
the utmost care was taken that the laws 
were duly enforced, so as to prevent frauds 
on the revenue, but without harshness or 
severity. With respect to anonymous let- 
ters, he might be allowed to state that a 
great number of frauds on the public re- 
venue had been brought to light by them. 
He could state this from his own know- 
ledge, as he had often been enabled to de- 
tect frauds by such means. According to 
what had fallen from some hon. Gentle- 
men, a charge of this kind was not to be 
inquired into, because it was alleged 
against a person in a respectable situation 
in life. If it should be the pleasure of the 
House to appoint a Committee, he had not 
the slightest idea as to what they would 
proceed to inquire into. Did they mean to 
inquire into the constitution of the Excise 
board, or into the Excise laws, or into the 
character of Mr. Smith, or into the amount 
of the offence? If they instituted such 
inquiry, it would be attended with very 
little profit. If there had been any griev- 
ous case of oppression, where a party could 
not get any redress, he should regret op- 
posing it; but he did not think that there 
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was any ground for inquiring into the pre- 
sent case. 

Mr. B. ESCOTT was understood to say 
that the right hon. Gentleman (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer), who had vindi- 
cated the Board of Excise at such length, 
had not made any allusion whatever to the 
conduct of the magistrate who, in granting 
the warrant upon which Mr. Smith’s house 
was searched, had acted most illegally and 
unjustly. He begged to assure hon. Gen- 
tlemen who called for a division, that he 
was not going to discuss the question whe- 
ther the receipt of an anonymous communi- 
cation was a sufficient ground upon which 
the Board of Excise should act; but he 
would ask, whether such letter was a suffi- 
cient warrant for a magistrate to interfere, 
for in the warrant the magistrate was 
obliged to say that he had received suffi- 
cient, just, and reasonable grounds upon 
which to proceed. If such information 
were to be acted upon, there would be an 
end of all justice and equitable operation of 
those laws. 

Mr. W. MILES vindicated the conduct 
of the magistrate, contending that on the 
face of the warrant there were sufficient 


grounds to justify the conduct of the ma- 


gistrate. The hon. Gentleman read ex- 
tracts from the warrant, stating that 
the magistrate had acted upon the in- 
formation of Peterman, who alleged that 
he suspected Mr. Toulmin Smith had an 
illicit still concealed on his premises. Upon 
such information warrants were repeatedly 
issued from the police courts. He believed 
the magistrate had in this case acted per- 
feetly right. 

Mr. SPOONER briefly replied; and was 
understood to implore the Government, for 
the sake of the petitioner and for the sake 
of the public, to accede to the Motion. 

The House divided. Ayes 125; Noes 
134: Majority 9. 


COMMERCIAL POLICY OF GOVERN- 
MENT—CANADA. 


Lorp G. BENTINCK said: It was, Sir, 
my intention and wish to have a discussion 
this evening, on the question of the Cana- 
dian Colonies, in the present alarming state 
of those Colonies. Under any circum- 
stances, considering that the trade of this 
country with Canada equals three-eighths 
of the entire trade with America, and con- 
sidering that the shipping interest en- 
gaged in the trade with the North Ameri- 
can Colonies equals one-sixth of the whole 
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British shipping engaged in the foreign 
trade of this country, I think this question 
is deserving of the attention of this House. 
Indeed, at any time I should consider that 
a question which concerns the prosperity 
of the Canadas was well deserving the at- 
tention of this House; but, under present 
circumstances—seeing that news arrived 
only yesterday of the rejection by the Le- 
gislative Assembly of the commercial po- 
licy of Her Majesty’s Government, consi- 
dering the rejection of that policy by the 
Canada Legislative Assembly, and the 
conversion of a majority of sixteen which 
the Canada Government held, into a mino- 
rity of seven, on a question connected with 
that before this House—I mean the Corn 
Importation Bill and the Tariff Bill—l 
think it would be most desirable that the 
attention of the House and the attention of 
the country should be attracted to the si- 
tuation of Canada, before we proceed to a 
final decision on the Corn Importation 
Bill. And though I feel that at this late 
hour of the night there could be no ques- 
tion of the propriety of bringing forward 
this subject, yet I should have thought 
that no apology need be made to this 
House or the country if I had at an earlier 
period of the evening interposed this dis- 
cussion between the House and the far- 
ther consideration of the Corn Importation 
Bill. The position of the Canadas is a 
matter of such vital importance to the 
prosperity of this country, that I should 
not think it too much to propose a call of 
the House before we finally decided on the 
Corn Importation Bill. Sir, it is pro- 
bably known to Members of this House 
that a despatch was addressed by Mr. 
Gladstone in the early part of the month 
of March, to the Governor General of the 
Canadas, intimating to my Lord Cathcart 
the nature of the measures that were to be 
introduced by Her Majesty’s Government. 
It appears by the speech of my Lord 
Catheart to the Legislative Assembly of 
Canada, that he addressed to Mr. Glad- 
stone a remonstrance against the commer- 
cial policy proposed to be introduced by 
Her Majesty’s Government. My Lord 
Cathcart, in the conclusion of his speech 
to the Legislative Assembly of Canada 
says— 

“ The last intelligence from the mother country 
indicates a most important change in the commer- 
cial policy of the Empire. Ihad previously taken 
occasion to press upon Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment a due consideration of the effect that any 
contemplated alteration might have on the inter- 
ests of Canada. But until we have a fuller expo- 
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sition of the projected scheme, which a few days 
will probably bring to us, it would be premature to 
anticipate that the claims of this province toa 
just measure of protection had been overlooked. 
“In these and the various other subjects affect- 
ing the prosperity of Canada, which may occupy 
you, I offer my hearty co-operation; and I ear- 
nestly trust, under the direction of an all-wise 
Providence, that we shall be enabled to pursue a 
course calculated to promote the best interests and 
to foster the rising growth of this rapidly advane- 
ing Colony.” 
From this speech of the Governor General 
of Canada, it seems that he did address a 
strong remonstrance to the Government in 
this country against their commercial po- 
licy. So strongly does the Governor Ge- 
neral feel on the subject, that while he in- 
forms the Legislative Assembly of Canada 
that he has remonstrated with the Govern- 
ment of this country, he also assures the 
Assembly that he will co-operate with 
them in resisting the commercial policy 
which the Government of this country had 
proposed for their adoption. This appears 
to me to be a matter for very grave consi- 
deration. Here we have Her Majesty’s 


Representative in the Colonies remonstrat- 
ing with the Government at home against 
the policy which they are introducing. 
But coupled with the speech of my 


Lord Cathcart, there have been other 
indications of dissatisfaction on the part 
of the Colonies with respect to the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Ministers. At a 
meeting of the Board of Trade, in which 
the mercantile and agricultural interests 
were assembled, at Toronto, a few weeks 
previous to the meeting of the Legislative 
Assembly, I find strong language was 
used, as regards the probable consequences 
of the measure which it was then supposed 
would be introduced into Parliament b 
this country. The President of the Board 
of Trade in Toronto, in speaking of those 
measures, said — 

“ He (Mr. Workman) believed that the mercan- 
tile class of Canada were in a very undecided state 
of mind at the present moment. The proposed 
measures of Sir Robert Peel, although men of or- 
dinary penetration could not for some time back 
have failed to foresee their arrival, had taken many 
of our community by surprise. We were in the 
same condition as a man suddenly precipitated 
from a lofty eminence—we were labouring under 
concussion of the brain.” 

This was the language of the President of 
the Board of Trade. 

“ Serious derangements in our fiseal resources 
could not fail to result from the operation of Sir 
R. Peel’s new Tariff. Many articles at present im- 
ported into this province yield large duties, levied 
under our imperial customs’ law, which were in- 
tended to act as protections to British interests. 
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It would be observed that Sir R. Peel proposed to 
abolish many of these duties at home; and, of 
course, he would also abolish them in the Colo. 
nies, for he would not ask for protective duties in 
the Colonies after he had repealed them in the 
mother country.” 

Mr. Workman went on to say, he had been 
informed that some of our citizens, from 
whom he had not expected such senti- 
ments, had declared there was nothing left 
for Canada but annexation :-— 

“ He implored those gentlemen to be very care- 

ful in the promulgation of their opinions or appre- 
hensions. We should not forget that the province 
owes a debt of three millions sterling.” 
So that we have the authority of Mr. Work- 
man, that frequent discussions had arisen 
in the Canadas on this subject. He was 
answered by a Mr. Bolton, who said — 

“ He could not but think that the mother coun- 

try, at any rate, should make us a present of the 
public works. This would be no more than jus- 
tice, after having deprived us of the power of ob- 
taining a protective revenue.” 
It will be in the recollection of the House, 
that large sums of money have been voted 
by the Parliament of this country for the 
purpose of promoting commercial commu- 
nication with Canada, and also for main- 
taining that protection which the Colonies 
had been cherishing. It was only in 1843 
the Canada Corn Bill was passed, which 
was held to be a compromise—almost a 
bargain—with our Canadian Colonies, and 
on the faith of which considerable outlays 
of money were made in the Colonies, in 
the promotion of water communication, and 
other undertakings of a commercial cha- 
racter. The Canadas were then led to be- 
lieve that that was a permanent measure ; 
but three years had not elapsed before all 
the capital which had been vested on the 
faith of that measure was to be sacrificed 
by the adoption of a different system of 
commercial policy. Almost every other 
speaker used language similar to that of 
Mr. Workman. 

“ The operation of the protection law had been 

most destructive to the interests of the carrying 
and milling trades of Canada; and now that the 
differential duty in our favour in the mother coun- 
try was about to be removed, we should find that 
the trade in Western States’ produce would leave 
our waters altogether. He knew not what causes 
to assign for their prosperity, unless their superior 
activity and enterprise, and probably their supe- 
rior institutions.” 
What was the language of the Solicitor 
General of the Crown—a Gentleman from 
whom no factious language could be ex- 
pected? The Solicitor General of the 
Crown, at the conclusion of his speech, 
held this remarkable language :— 
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“ He did hope, however, that the commercial 
class would maturely weigh all the consequences 
which must result from the substitution of the 
United States markets for those of the mother 
country. It would be impossible but that such a 
change in our commercial relations would very 
soon bring about a change in all our other rela- 
tions. Our interests would cease to be identified 
with the interests of the parent State: our mental 
associations would assume new forms; our cus- 
toms, and Jaws, ay, and our institutions too, 
would be assimilated to those of the people with 
whom we cultivated mercantile relations. There 
was a time, the hon. Gentleman said, when he be- 
lieved that patriotism had no connexion with self- 
interest ; but he had lived long enough to change 
his opinion on that subject ; and he did think that 
loyalty had some relation to pecuniary considera- 
tions. If, however, by a course of imperial policy, 
over which the people of Canada can exert no pos- 
sible controul, they are forced into a new sphere of 
social and political attraction, attraction, they are 
not the culpable party.” 


Here is a distinct intimation to the mother 
country, that the result of those measures 
if carried, will be to drive the Colonies to 
‘‘annexation”’ with the United States. 
And when an intimation of this kind 
comes from a person in the high sta- 
tion of the Solicitor General of the 
Crown, I think it affords matter for our 
serious consideration, whether this country 
would be prepared or not to carry measures 
that would drive the Canadas into more im- 
mediate connexion with the United States 
—in fact, cause us to lose the Canadas al- 
together. But now let us turn to the United 
States, and see what their views and feel- 
ings are on this subject. I shall now give 
you the opinions of the people of the United 
States, as they may be collected from the 
Weekly Herald of New York upon the 
despatch of Mr. Gladstone to the Governor 
General of Canada. In that despateh Mr. 
Gladstone remarked, that the Canadas had 
already such advantages that they would 
be enabled successfully to compete with 
the inland navigation of the United States 
of America, and, therefore, might have 
nothing to fear from the competition of the 
United States. The New York Weekly 
Herald says— 

“The people of Lower Canada take a deep in- 
terest in the proposed changes in the Corn Laws 
of Great Britain, and the correspondence that has 
taken place between the Governor General of 
Canada and the Secretary of the British Colonies 
in relation to the subject. The latest despatches 
from the Colonial Seeretary say that the Canadas 
will reeeive some advantages from the Govern- 
ment, placing her products above those of other 
countries, and some facilities in carrying on a 
trade in bread-stuffs with the United Kingdom, 
that will enable her to enter into competition with 
the Western States. The Secretary considers some 
of these advantages and facilities are already enjoyed 
in the number and extent of the public works of 
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Canada, ‘the improvement in her internal commu- 
nications; her more regular and speedy course of 
trade with Great Britain ; her low tariff, so favour- 
able to importation ; some advantage on the point 
of proximity as compared with the Westerly States 
of the Union; and, lastly, the means of carriage 
without transshipment by the St. Lawrence, which 
cannot be had by the Erie Canal.” 


These are the grounds on which Mr. Glad- 
stone expresses his hope that the Canadian 
Colonies will be able successfully to com- 
pete with the United States. But the 
New York people say— 

“ If these are all the advantages Canada enjoys, 
or is likely to enjoy, in her trade with the mother 
country, we must confess they are very limited, and 
of very little value. They are not considered ad- 
vantages by the people of Canada, and only, in fact, 
exist in the mind oF the Colonial Secretary. We 
have shown by the publication of a series of tables, 
that flour produced in Upper Canada can be landed 
in Liverpool, notwithstanding the existing differ- 
ential duties, cheaper than it can go by the way of 
Montreal and Quebee. We have also shown, that 
under our drawback law, nearly every description 
of foreign merchandise can be landed at the nu- 
merous lake ports in Upper Canada, by the way 
of New York, cheaper than vid Quebec and Mon- 
treal ; and in the event of the Bill now before Con- 
gress, known as the Canadian Export Drawback 
Bill, passing and becoming a law, nearly every ar- 
ticle of export from Upper Canada can be exported 
by the way of this city cheaper than by the way of 
the St. Lawrence. The Secretary considers, also, 
that ‘the shipping of British North America has 
many advantages over that of the United States 
in the competition for freights, as it is constructed 
at less expense and navigated with equal efficiency.’ 
This is a mistake fully as unfortunate as the others; 
and if the people of Lower Canada are to depend 
upon these advantages, which the British Govern- 
ment appears to attach so much importance to, 
we fear her foreign trade, particularly with the 
United Kingdom, will not be much increased or 
improved by the commercial system of Sir Robert 
Peel. Those intimately acquainted with the extent, 
of our internal improvements, with the rapid in- 
crease realized every year in facilities of communica- 
tion, and with the steady, although gradual, reduc- 
tion in the expense of transportation from one ex- 
tremity of the land to the other, know very well that 
the internal improvements of Canada cannot now, 
or ever, compete successfully with those of the 
United States. The cost of producing grain in this 
country, and its cost, landed in our seaport mar- 
kets, is annually becoming less ; and we have very 
little doubt but that, as our territory becomes ex- 
tended, our population more dense, our currency 
more valuable and more uniform, both in quality 
and quantity, and our facilities for cultivation, by 
improvements in agriculture, greater, we shall be 
able to compete more successfully with the Cana- 
das in the grain markets of Great Britain, than 
we do now, notwithstanding the immense advan- 
tages the Colonial Secretary imagines the North 
American provinces possess in a commercial and 
every other point of view.” 

You have, therefore, the authority of the 
press and people of New York, that the 
entire trade of Canada to England will be 
henceforth by way of New York, and, con- 
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sequently, that our Colonies will lose much 
of their trade with the mother country. 
And be it recollected, that if we lose the trade 
of the Canadas, we lose the whole of the 
carrying trade with America. By the last 
returns placed on the Table of this House, 
it appears that the number of British sea- 
men engaged in the timber trade alone of 
the Canadas, amounted to 36,000; whilst 
the trade with the United States of Ame- 
rica engaged but one-fourth of the number 
employed in the carrying trade carried on 
in British bottoms. The number of British 
seamen employed in the Canada timber 
trade, amounted, in the last year, to 
36,000, including, of course, double voy- 
ages. The seamen engaged in the trade 
of the United States, also including double 
voyages, amounted in 1844 to 8,000 or 
9,000; so that you have four times the num- 
ber of British seamen engaged in the Canada 
trade, that you have in the entire trade with 
the United States of America: I should 
have said the trade of the North American 
Colonies when I said Canada. You have 
a colonial population of 1,600,000 souls, 
and in your trade with them you employ 
four times the number of seamen that you 
employ in your trade with 20,000,000 of 
people. With but 1,600,000 colonists, 
your exports amount to 3,000,000/.; while 
your exports to the 20,000,000 of in- 
habitants of the United States, amount 
only to 7,900,0007. Are you then pre- 
pared to sacrifice your colonial trade by the 
proposed measure? The Weekly Herald 
then goes on to state— 

“The Secretary considers, also, that ‘the ship- 
ping of British North America has many advan- 
tages over that of the United States in the com- 
petition for freights, as it is constructed at less 
expense and navigated with equal efficiency.’” 
Now, considering that the United States 
of America reserve to themselves three- 
fourths of the entire carrying trade with 
this country, it is difficult to perecive how 
the shipping interests of our Colonies can 
have any great advantage over those of the 
United States in point of economy. But 
what says the New York Herald to this 
observation of the Colonial Secretary ? 
They say— 

“ This is a mistake fully as unfortunate as the 
others ; and if the people of Lower Canada are to 
depend upon these advantages, which the British 
Government appears to attach so much import- 
ance to, we fear her foreign trade, particularly 
with the United Kingdom, will not be much in- 
creased or improved by the commercial system of 
Sir Robert Peel. Those intimately acquainted 
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with the extent of our internal improvements, 
with the rapid increase realized every year in fa- 
cilities of communication, and with the steady, 
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though gradual, reduction in the expense of trans- 
portation from one extremity of the land to the 
other, know very well that the internal improve. 
ments of Canada cannot now, or ever, compete 
successfully with those of the United States. The 
cost of producing grain in this country, and iis 
cost, landed in our seaport markets, is annually 
becoming less ; and we have very little doubt but 
that, as our territory becomes extended, our po- 
pulation more dense, our currency more valuable 
and more uniform, both in quality and quantity, 
and our facilities for cultivation, by improvements 
in agriculture, greater, we shall be able to com. 
pete more successfully with the Canadas in the 
grain markets of Great Britain, than we do now, 
notwithstanding the immense advantages the Co- 
lonial Secretary imagines the North American 
provinces possess in a commercial and in every 
other point of view.” 

Here then you have pretty clearly ex- 
pressed the opinion by those who are most 
likely to form an accurate judgment on the 
question, that the Colonial Secretary has 
displayed gross ignorance in dealing with 
the trade of the Colonies. But it is not 
the single opinion of one newspaper writer 
in New York. I have before me the opin- 
ion of another newspaper writer, also pub- 
lished in New York, the New York Herald, 
in which that opinion is still more strongly 
expressed. This article is headed ‘‘ The 
affairs of Canada.’’ The writer says— 

“ The intelligence from Canada is beginning to 
be of an extremely interesting character. On the 
receipt of the news of the proposed Tariff of Sir 
Robert Peel, considerable dissatisfaction was mani- 
fested in Canada. They say, that to abolish the 
duties on grain produced in the western parts of 
the United States, must materially affect the com- 
mercial interests of Canada, and facilitate its an- 
nexation to the United States.” 

The writer adds— 

* It does not require any great sagacity or fore- 
sightedness to arrive at this conclusion, nor to 
perceive that it will be the means of hastening the 
annexation—a measure which time, and the moral 
effect of our laws and institutions, must finally 
consummate. But we account for the measure in 
this way. Peel felt the influence of a powerful 
pressure at home, which he was forced to go along 
with, as he could not stem; and hence he deter- 
mined to carry out his new commercial system, 
even though it should hasten an event which he 
must inwardly deplore.” 

Such, then, were the opinions, not only of 
the greater part of those who had entered 
into the discussion of these questions in the 
Canadas, but the generally expressed opin- 
ions of the press of the United States— 
that the necessary consequence of this 
measure would be, before long, the annex- 
ation of the Canadian Colonies to the 
United States. On a former occasion, | 
had the honour of bringing this subject 
before the House; and on that occasion the 
hon, and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Liskeard scouted the idea that the 
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Canadians had any great regard either for 
the timber question or for the corn ques- 
tion. The hon. and learned Gentleman— 
who assumed to be the representative of 
the universal common sense of all mankind 
—informed the House that he had been in 
Canada, and that therefore he must know 
more of the matter than any other person. 
He assured us that there was no ground for 
apprehension, because the Western States 
of Canada were totally unconcerned in the 
matter. He informed the House that the 
geographical knowledge of the humble indi- 
vidual who now addresses you was greatly 
at fault--that I was totally ignorant of the 
situation of the Western States of Canada 
—that in point of fact no timber was im- 
ported from the western states of Canada ; 
and when it was suggested to him that at 
all events corn was grown there, the hon. 
Member promised to answer that argument 
afterwards, though he forgot to do so. 
Now with respect to the timber question, I 
hold in my hand a letter which was ad- 
dressed, after the discussion, to the editor 
of the Times by a gentleman engaged in 
the Canada timber trade. I dare say I 
know the writer of that letter—it is Mr. 
Pemberton, the largest timber merchant 
in the City, and one who is extensively 
connected with the timber trade of Canada. 
What is the answer which Mr. Pemberton 
gives to the observations of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman? He says— 

“ The incorrectness of the above assertion will 
be apparent at once, from the fact that the value 
of the lumber exported from the St. Lawrence last 
year was about 800,000/., of which at least three- 
fourths were the produce of Canada West. Mr. 
Buller, in proof of the above, quotes a despatch of 
Lord Sydenham’s, dated at Kingston, in which he 
states ‘ that not a soul in this town (the capital -f 
Canada West) has any interest in the tim 
trade.’ It is strange, but not theless true, thau . 
the time when Lord Sydenham wrote this des- 
patch, the mayor of that town was a partner in a 
commercial firm which sent to Quebee annually 
lumber of the value of 60,0002. the whole of it the 
growth and produce of Canada West.” 


He goes on to say, that the value of the 
Canada red pine is superior to that of the 
Baltic ;_ but, judging from returns fur- 
nished to this House, if they be correct, 
this eannot exactly be the case ; for I see 
by these returns that the price of Memel 
timber is 2s. 6d. higher than the Canada 
red pine, the highest price of the one being 
4l. 10s., while 41. 12s. 6d. is the highest 
price of the other. Then the hon. and 
learned Gentleman tried to alarm this 
House, and to frighten elderly gentlemen 
out of their beds with the fear of bugs, 
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which he adduced as the necessary conse- 
quence of using Canadian timber, though 
there was no sound reason for making these 
statements. But it does not appear that 
upon the subject of the timber duties the 
Canadian colonists are altogether indiffer- 
ent ; for I hold in my hand the petition of 
the Quebec Board of Trade, which is one 
of the Papers I now move for, in which 
they say— 

“ That the introduction into the Imperial Par- 
liament of measures, the operation of which will 
immediately deprive the province of Canada of a 
great portion, and at no distant period, of all the 
protection her produce now enjoys in the markets 
of the United Kingdom, should be received by 
your petitioners with anxiety and alarm, cannot 
be a matter of surprise. 3 

“ Convinced as your petitioners are of the de- 
sire of Her Majesty’s Government to encourage 
the commerce of the colonial possessions in North 
America, and promote the welfare of Her Majes- 
ty’s subjects therein, and convinced also that any 
legislative measures prejudicial to the North Ame- 
rican Colonies must be prejudicial to the shipping 
and other great interests of Great Britain, they 
beg respectfully to bring under your consideration 
certain suggestions which it appears to them 
would, if carried out, be beneficial to the Colonies 
and the Parent State, whose interests are insepar- 
able. 

“ That the question no doubt will suggest itself 
to you, whether the natural effect of this seductive 
law will not gradually, silently, and imperceptibly 
to themselves, wean the inclinations of the sub- 
jects of Great Britain from their true allegiance 
to the Parent State, and bias their minds in favour 
of a closer connection with a foreign country 
through which the transport of their merchandise 
and produce is encouraged, and a consequent 
more frequent intercourse with its inhabitants 
produced.” 

Here, again, is a practical proof that the 
results of this measure will be to throw the 
transport trade of the country altogether 
into the hands of the United States of 
America. The United States of America 
are wise enough to see what must be the 
effect of such a measure ; and in order to 
obtain the carrying trade of the Colonies, 
they have now passed a drawback bill, by 
which they give back the full extent of the 
duties that are levied to all goods that pass 
through the Erie Canal. That the effect 
of this measure must be to transfer the 
carrying trade of Canada to the United 
States there can be no doubt, for it is 
clear by the statements here made, that 
the expense of conveying corn from the 
Western States of Canada to New York is 
less by 2s. per quarter than it is in convey- 
ing it from the the St. Lawrence to Liver- 
pool. [Mr. Rozsuck: No.] The hon. 
Member says no, but the statement is made 
by a merchant of the country. He says— 
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“ Canada requires a protection, as compared 
with New York, of not less than 4s. to 5s. per 
quarter. Nine-tenths of the ships go out in bal- 
last, and must be paid on their timber cargoes a 
freight sufficient for the round of the voyage. 
The shipowner who is offered freight home, will 
not take a low freight for corn, if a full one is to 
be paid for timber. Canada freights cannot be 
cheapened therefore. You are aware of our high 
insurances from Canada after September 1. On 
the same day, in Liverpool, I insured in Septem- 
ber last a large amount on flour, from New York, 
at 12. per cent., and from Quebee at eight guineas. 
This is an extreme case, though ten guineas was 
paid; it was only for November shipments. Oc- 
tober was 3/. to 5/. as the month advanced. 

The direct trade with the United States 
has this farther advantage, that the com- 
munications are open all the year through, 
while Canada is shut during the whole of 
the winter; and every one who is acquainted 
with the shipping interest must be aware 
that ships which are laid up during the 
whole of the winter lie under a great dis- 
advantage as compared to those which go 
to sea all the year round; and when they 
can make two voyages with freights vary- 
ing from three to eight guineas, it must be 
clear to every one, that, exclusive of all 
other expenses, the shipping interest of 
Canada labours under a great disadvantage. 
With respect to timber I ought to observe, 
that being aware of the pressure upon the 
Government, and knowing that there was 
some chance their measures would succeed, 
the colonists humbly begged that the re- 
duction of the duty on timber might be 
limited to 5s., leaving them something less 
than the absolute difference of freight from 
the Baltic as compared with Canada—the 
freight from the Baltic having varied in 
the course of last year from 10s. to 24s. 
per load, while from Canada the freight 
was from 37s. to 2/. But there is still 
another consideration—a great portion of 
the timber grown in Canada stands upon 
Crown property, and so the timber yields 
to the revenue a duty of 4s. 2d. per load. 
[Mr. Rogsuck dissented.] The hon. 
Member shakes his head, but he will find 
it to be so. Well, then, Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, in introducing their measures to 
the country, held out to Parliament the 
inducement, that their adoption would have 
the effect of encouraging the friends of 
free trade in the United States, to remove 
their restrictions on our commerce. Dear 
as this purchase would be, made at the 
cost of the loss of the Canadian Colonies, 
it might have been matter for grave consi- 
deration whether, if we could ensure for 
ever an unrestricted trade with the United 
States of America—whether the loss of the 
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Canadian Colonies in a mere commercial 
point of view might not thereby be compen- 
sated. But now see what are the prospects 
of such a removal of restrictions on the 
part of the United States of America. | 
find as regards the Tariff, that such an 
immense appropriation of money is called 
for to put the country into a state of de. 
fence as will use up the surplus three or 
four times over, and that the present Tariff 
must necessarily be retained with its pro- 
tective duties for the amount of revenue it 
yields to Government. The Tariff, it is 
stated, will be the last Government mea- 
sure that will be brought forward, and its 
fate will much depend upon the measures 
that have preceded it. I find in a leading 
article of the Times, a journal which usu- 
ally advocates the same opinions with Her 
Majesty’s Ministers—I find the following 
confession in the Times of Monday— 

“ Already we understand that his views upon 
the tariff, which might have given a permanent 
and pacific lustre to his administration, have been 
abandoned, or at least postponed, doubtless be- 
cause they involve sacrifices of revenue which it 
is absolutely impossible to make.” 

So all hope, for the present at all events— 
all hope of the reduction of the tariff, and 
of removing the restrictions en the intro. 
duction of manufactures, must be aban- 
doned. Then see the state of our cotton 
trade with the United States of America, 
as compared with the trade of the Canadian 
Colonies. In an able pamphlet on the 
free-trade policy of this country, lately 
written by a ‘‘ Liverpool Merchant,” it is 
stated, that whilst our Canadian Colonies 
take 37s. of our manufactures per head, 
the United States take only 7s. 114d. per 
head. But the progress of the cotton trade 
is too remarkable to be passed over with- 
out notice. It appears that the exports of 
cotton goods and plain calicoes to the Brit- 
ish North American Colonies in 1841 was 
little more than seven millions and some 
hundred thousand yards, while in 1840 it 
was eleven million yards, and that the ex- 
ports of printed cotton, which in 1841 were 
only ten million yards, in 1845 had in- 
creased to thirty millions of yards. The 
argument, however, is, that if we open the 
trade with the United States, they will take 
more of our manufactures; but the experi- 
ence of the last few years does not give 
any ground for such expectations. 1 do 


not like to weary the House by going much 
more into those details, which, if time per- 
mitted, would enable me most satisfactorily 
to show the impolicy of the measure intro- 
duced by Her Majesty’s Government—a 
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measure which must, in the very nature of 
things, produce the worst consequences to 
our Canadian Colonies. Were there, I 
say, time to go into a comparison of the 
exports and the imports, I could show that 
at the lowest calculation the imports from the 
United States into Great Britain exceed the 
exports from Great Britain to the States by 
more than 3,000,0007. perannum. In mak- 
ing this calculation, I have adopted the lowest 
estimate; for while the article of cotton alone 
is valued at 72d. a lb., I have taken the 
account at little more than half the official 
value. In estimating the cotton of Ame- 
rica, therefore, at half the official value, 
there is not, I am sure, a Gentleman in 
this House who would say I have made 
the estimate too high; yet, taking the 
great article of cotton from the United 
States at little more than half the official 
value stated in the Returns before Parlia- 
ment, with that great reduction in the cal- 
culation it appears there is a balance in 
favour of the United States of 3,000,0001. 
What, then, becomes of the argument so 
often used, that you will encourage and 
vastly increase the exports of your manu- 
factures to the United States, by promoting 
a reciprocity of feeling, by an interchange 
of articles of trade and commerce? Facts 
are against that view; for it is not their 
inability which prevents the Americans to 
trade with us, and to take from us our 
manufactures, but it is a part of their policy: 
the policy of the United States of America 
from its yery establishment, from the set- 
tlement of its independence, always was to 
protect its own industry. The language 
and the conduct of Jefferson, of Washing- 
ton, of Madison, Jackson, and others, were 
ever such as to convince every intelligent 
and impartial man, that their great design 
was the protection of native industry. I 
hold in my hand a very remarkable obser- 
vation, which will show the House what 
were the feelings of the people of the 
United States when there was a cry raised 
on the subject of free trade in the States, 
and when that ery was raised in order to 
lower the prices. I take this observation 
from Papers relative to Tariffs, published 
in the United States. The question is 
asked— 

“What harm hath the much-abused tariff of 
1824 rendered to any of the people of the United 
States? Has one barrel of flour, one bushel of 
corn, one gallon of whiskey, one pound of tobacco 
or rice, one piece of timber, or ought else that we 
have for export, not been exported because of it ? 
one pound less of cotton required of the planters, 
or one less of sugar consumed? Has our tonnage 
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declined, or our seamen been less employed ? Has 
the price of any article been enhanced to the con- 
sumer, because of the additional duty laid by the 
Tariff for the purposes of protection? We say, 
‘ No,’ to all these sweeping questions, and to each 
of the parts of the first, and demand a reason why 
clamorous denunciations of the Tariff should be 
indulged as they are.” 

I can also show that the exports in cotton 
have exceeded, in the year 1827, by an 
immense extent, the exports of former 
years; for it appears that the stock of 
cotton in all the British ports from Ame- 
rica was estimated at 278,020 bales, while 
in 1844 they had increased to 1,246,900, 
and in 1845 to 1,499,600; thus clearly 
establishing the firm conviction that the 
great design of all the leading men in the 
United States is the protection of their 
native industry. 

“Washington, in his Message, in the year 1789, 
recommended this—‘ Congress have repeatedly,’ 
said he, ‘and not without success, directed their 
attention to the encouragement of manufactures. 
The object is of too much consequence not to in- 
sure a continuance of their efforts in every way 
that shall appear eligible. Ought our country to 
remain dependent upon foreign supply, precarious, 
because liable to be interrupted? If the neces- 
sary article should, in this mode, cost more in 
time of peace, will not the security and indepen- 
dence thence arising form an ample compensa- 
tion? In his parting address, in reference to 
these matters, he says, ‘ that it is folly in one na- 
tion to look for disinterested favours from another : 
that it must pay with a portion of its independence 
for whatever it may accept under that character. 
There can be no greater error than to expect or 
calculate upon real favours from nation to nation ; 
it is an illusion which experience must cure, 
which a just pride ought to discard.’” 

These are just sentiments. We also read, 
as quoted from Mr. Pitken, a great Ame- 
rican authority, these words :— 


“Tn laying duties on imports in July, 1789, 
Congress, in reference to the preamble of the Act 
imposing them, declares those to be for the en- 
couragement and protection of manufactures. The 
First Secretary (Hamilton), whose powerful mind 
seemed intuitively fully to comprehend every sub- 
ject to which it bent its foree, was the great advo- 
cate of American manufactures. In his celebrated 
report on this subject, presented to the House of 
Representatives in January, 1791, every argument 
was urged, and we may truly add, exhausted, in 
favour of the policy and expediency of protecting 
and encouraging this branch of domestic economy. 
The Act of 1789 (July 4) was advocated by Mr. 
Maddison, and runs thus :—‘ Whereas it is neces- 
sary for the support of the Government, for the 
discharge of the debts of the United States, and 
the encouragement and protection of manufactures. 
that duties be laid on goods and merchandise im- 
ported, &c.’ In his Message to Congress, 8th of 
January, 1790, Washington says :—‘ A free people 
ought not only to be armed but disciplined ; to 
which end a uniform and well-digested plan is 
requisite ; and their safety and interest require 
that they should promote such manufactures as 
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tend to render them independent of others for 
essential, particularly for military, supplies. The 
advancement of agriculture, commerce, and ma- 
nufactures, by all proper means, will not, I trust, 
need recommendation.’” 


Jefferson, in his Message, p. 1403, pursues 
the same course :— 

“To protect the manufactures adapted to our 
circumstances are the landmarks by which to 
guide ourselves in all our proceedings.” 


After the war of 1812, &c., he takes, if 
possible, higher and stronger ground. In 
his celebrated letter, dated January 9, 
1816, he says— 

“ We have experienced, what we did not before 
believe, that there exists both profligacy and power 
enough to exclude us from the field of interchange 
with other nations, that to be independent for the 
comforts of life we must fabricate them ourselves. 
We must now place the manufacturer by the side 
of the agriculturist. The grand inquiry now is, 
shall we make our own comforts, or go without 
them, at the will of a foreign Power? He, there- 
fore, who is against domestic manufactures, must 
be for reducing us either to a dependence upon 
that nation, or to be clothed in skins, and live like 
wild beasts in dens and caverns. I am proud to 
say I am not one of those. Experience has taught 
me that manufactures are now as necessary to our 
independence as to our comfort ; and if those who 
quote me as of a different opinion will keep pace 
with me in purchasing nothing foreign, when an 
equivalent of domestic fabric can be obtained, 
without regard to difference of price, it will not 
be our fault if we do not have a supply at home 
equal to our demand, and wrest that weapon of 
distress from the hand which has so long wantonly 
wielded it.” 


In the papers from which I quoted before, 
there is this observation as regards the 
woollen manufactures ; it is quoted from 
the report of the Senate of Pennsylvania; 
it is :— 

“ The low condition of the woollen manufac- 
tures in this country at the commencement of the 
late contest at arms with Great Britain, was 
shown by the humiliating request preferred by the 
Secretary of War to Congress, that existing laws 
might be repealed so far as to allow the importa- 
tion of 6,000 blankets for the Indian department. 
We believed then, and believe so still, that this 
suggestion was made that blankets might be ob- 
tained from Great Britain for the preservation of 
our soldiers when raised and marched to attack 
the British Colony of Canada. But the law was 
not repealed ; and it will not be regarded as a 
wild speculation to express an opinion, that we 
lost more men by the want of woollen clothing 
and other supplies during the war than by battle 
and all other fair exposures to danger that at- 
tended the military life.” 


I say, when we find this feeling generally 
pervading all the leading men of the 
United States—when we find their deter- 
mination to be, to aceept all the favour 
which we ean give them, by the opening 
of our ports, while there is no disposition 
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on their part to relax their tariff in our a- 
vour—is it, I say, under such circum- 
stances, a wise measure to adopt a system 
which may issue in the risk of our Cana- 
dian Colonies? In my opinion, the result 
of the measure proposed by Her Majesty’s 
Government will tend to alienate the af- 
fections of our Canadian Colonies from 
the mother country, and thus to deprive 
us of that great source of maritime 
wealth, and to deprive us of Colonies, 
the value of which cannot be suffi- 
ciently estimated. I thought it right to 
bring this subject before the House, al- 
though I have very much limited my re- 
marks, and which I would not have done 
could I have introduced the subject at an 
earlier hour. I beg leave now to move— 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that Her Majesty may be pleased 
to direct that Copies of the Governor General 
Earl Catheart’s Speech to the Legislative Assem- 
bly of the Canadas be laid before this House : 

“ Of the Despatch, or Despatches, referred to in 
the Governor General’s Speech as having been, 
and of any others since addressed to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies, remon- 
strating against certain presumed changes in the 
Imperial Commercial Policy, or cor.veying to Her 
Majesty’s Government information respecting the 
feelings of Her Majesty’s Canadian Subjects in 
regard to the Commercial changes now under the 
consideration of the Imperial Legislature : 

“ Of any Petition from the Quebec Board of 

Trade, addressed to Her Majesty’s Principal Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies, in the course of 
the present year, on the subject of apprehended 
changes in the Imperial Tariff affecting the pro- 
duce of the Canadas.” 
To this, the original Motion of which I 
have given notice, I have added a few 
words so as to include among the Papers | 
require any recent information which may 
have been communicated to Her Majesty’s 
Government, and which may have arisen 
out of the present state of affairs in our 
Canadian Colonies. 

Mr. ROEBUCK rose to second the Mo- 
tion. It could not be expected that at that 
hour (half-past 12 o’clock) any sufficient 
or complete answer could be given to the 
statistical speech of the noble Lord who 
had just sat down. He thought that, con- 
sidering the manner in which the noble 
Lord had addressed the House, and the 
party opinions he had thought fit to express 
regarding a large portion of our colonial 
fellow subjects, it would have been a fairer 
way of dealing with the House if he had 
reserved his speech for the Corn Law dis- 
cussion next day. If he had compressed 
his two speeches into one, he would have 
done great benefit to his own speech, and 
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relieved the House of one half of the dis- 
cussion. In the few remarks which he 
(Mr. Roebuck) would address to the House, 
he would confine himself more to an ex- 
pression of opinion than to argument. He 
could not help feeling somewhat surprised 
at the new tone assumed by the noble 
Lord opposite, and the party he now re- 
presented. He (Mr. Roebuck) could re- 
collect the time when in that House the 
opinions of the Canadian Parliament were 
not thought of that weight which the noble 
Lord now thought fit to attach to them. 
He could recollect the time when there 
was not a minority of seven against the 
Government, but, positively, in a House 
of only eighty-eight persons, eight on the 
one side and eighty on the other; and yet, 
nevertheless, the noble Lord and the party 
acting with him thought fit to put aside 
the opinions of the people of Canada, to 
destroy their constitution, and rob them 
of what they held most dear. He alluded 
to Lower Canada. There was no consider- 


ation paid to their feelings and wishes at 
that time; and he had to ask the noble 
Lord how he attached so much importance 
to the opinions of the people of Canada ? 
The reason was plain. [An Hon. Memper: 


Papineau.] He was speaking of the opin- 
ions of the people of Canada—the opinions 
of eighty representatives on one side against 
eight on the other—the opinions, the al- 
most universal opinions of the people of 
Lower Canada. At that time, the noble 
Lord and those now acting with him dis- 
regarded the opinions of the people of that 
Colony. He recollected that, amongst the 
opinions of that people, which he was au- 
thorized to express to that House, was the 
opinion of the Lower Canadian Parliament 
respecting one of the branches of trade to 
which the noble Lord alluded—he meant 
the timber trade. He was then authorized 
to state to the House, and he did state to 
the House, the opinion of the representa- 
tives of the people of Lower Canada, that 
they had no desire for protective duties for 
their timber trade; and they prayed the 
House of Commons at once and entirely to 
sweep away the differential duties on tim- 
ber of Europe, and that of the Canadian 
Colonies. He should like to know where 
the noble Lord had gathered the opinions 
of the people of Canada on this question. 
We had had hardly any news from that 
country for nearly six weeks; and now we 
had a small fragment of information, which 
had been trumpeted forth in the organs 
of the noble Lord’s party, as if something 
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of great importance had occurred. Upon 
a division taking place on the question of 
adjournment in the House of Assembly, it 
appeared that the Government were placed 
in a minority of seven; and it was sug- 
gested by the noble Lord that this was an 
expression of the opinions of the people of 
Canada upon the great question of corn. 
But he might suggest that it was only 
one of those party steps with which we 
were not wholly unacquainted. He might 
suppose a Ministry not altogether in favour 
with every party in the House—he might 
suppose a debate taking place; and upon 
some sort of personal feeling arising on one 
side or the other, an acute party leader 
getting up and leading his party to vote in 
direct opposition to all their former opin- 
ions. He could suppose some such thing 
as that; and, if he was not greatly mis- 
taken, the fact would be found such as he 
had stated. He knew the reasons and 
opinions of the greater part of the Members 
of the House of Representatives; and 
amongst the many names mentioned in the 
paper to which the noble Lord alluded, he 
found the names of many opponents of the 
Administration of that country. Did the 
noble Lord not know that the popular Ad- 
ministration was put out of power by means 
which he was not called upon to charac- 
terize; and that the party now in power 
was not the popular party of the great 
body of the Canadian people, but the party 
which represented what were usually called 
the narrow English interests of the coun- 
try—the protectionists—the party of which 
the leader was the Solicitor General; who 
had discovered that there was no patriot- 
ism except what was founded on pecuniary 
profit, and no loyalty but what was based 
on self-interest? That very party who 
had always pretended to such extraordinary 
loyalty and affection for the mother coun- 
try, now, when they feared that some mea- 
sure was to be adopted hurtful to their pe- 
cuniary interest, turned round, as he 
(Mr. Roebuck) had told them they would, 
and threatened them with annexation to 
America. It was not the people of Canada, 
whom they had deprived of all they held 
dear—it was not the Lower Canadian French 
population who talked of annexation to 
America. It was the English, Scotch, and 
Irish merchants who had embarked their 
capital in a favoured trade, supported as 
they believed by protective duties; and 
who, the moment it was proposed to do 
justice to the people of the country by the 
adoption of free trade, threatened this coun- 
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try with republicanism and annexation. 
And these were the people to whose opin- 
ions the noble Lord attached so much 
weight. But the noble Lord also referred to 
the opinion of the Governor General, and 
seemed exceedingly anxious to pay attention 
to the feelings and wishes of the noble 
Lord. But he recollected a time when 
another Governor General also expressed his 
opinion of the proceedings of that House 
towards the people of Canada, to which 
there was less attention paid. He was 
not prepared to say that Lord Cathcart 
was in direct opposition to Her Majesty’s 
Government; but how came the noble 
Lord to assume that Lord Cathcart had 
expressed such opinions? If Lord Cath- 
cart were acting in opposition to the wishes 
of the Government here, it was to be in- 
ferred that he would not continue in office. 
Ile was sure that the people of Canada, 
if they really had an opportunity of ex- 
pressing their opinions, would be ready to 
meet the mother country on fair terms of 
competition. He would suggest to the 
noble Lord, and those who supported him, 
a mode of proceeding which would find 
favour with the colonists of Canada. Our 
colonial system, had cramped and crippled 
the commerce of our Colonies. Foreign 
nations could not import their produce into 
Canada, nor receive the produce of Canada 
in return, in the cheapest and most direct 
way. He would ask the noble Lord who 
now sympathized with the feelings of the 
colonists, whether he were prepared to 
give a perfect freedom of trade to them ? 
Was the noble Lord prepared to throw 
over the representatives of the shipping 
interest who sat behind him, and incited 
him to speak ? Were those who considered 
themselves the great friends of the ship- 
ping interest of this country willing to let 
foreign nations trade with our Colonies in 
foreign bottoms? [*‘* No!’’] No! Ay, 
that was the worth of their new sympa- 
thy with the colonists. But, throw open 
the trade, and the colonists would be sa- 
tisfied. The noble Lord and his friends, 
however, were not prepared to do that. 
What was it the noble Lord complained 
of? Within the last three or four years 
the Government here had thought fit to 

ass the measure known as the Canada 
Corn Bill. Who were the great opponents 
of that measure at the time it was intro- 
duced ? Why, the landed interest. There 
was not a man among them in that House 
who did not exclaim that that Bill was 
the first great step towards the destruc- 
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tion of the landed interest. They might 
now say what they pleased, but they well 
knew that at the time they were the great- 
est enemies of that measure. Now, which 
ery was it the noble Lord and his 
Friends meant to take up? Was it a 
ery for that Canadian Corn Bill, or a ery 
against it? They could not have two 
cries: at least if they wished to be re- 
garded as being honest in their opposition, 
But they wanted to have both at once. They 
went to the hustings and denounced the 
right hon. Baronet as the great enemy of 
the landed interest for having introduced 
that Bill; and now they came and pre- 
tended a sympathy for the Canadians, and 
talked of the great advantage to be derived 
from the Bill. Now, he did not pretend 
to know more of this country than the 
noble Lord. He would allow that the 
noble Lord, in the course of the three 
months’ attention he had given to the great 
questions of our policy, might, by the 
sort of divine instinct or intuiiion which he 
was supposed to possess, have been able to 
obtain information on all sorts of subjects. 
But as to the particular country of which 
they were now speaking, he had had special 
means of obtaining a knowledge, from long 
habits of intercourse with it, and from 
having spent there the greater part of his 
youth ; and he would, therefore, make a 
suggestion to the noble Lord on a subject 
which seemed to have puzzled him. The 
noble Lord asserted that our exports to 
the Canadas amounted to three-cighths of 
our whole exports to America. It was 
easily explained why they seemed to bear 
so large a proportion. The explanation 
was to be found in the fact, that south of 
the St. Lawrence there was a nation (not 
an insignificant one), called the United 
States, and that the single State of New 
York touched upon that river. The noble 
Lord spoke of the trade with Canada as if 
it were an exclusively colonial trade, while 
it was well known to all men that the ex- 
ports to which the noble Lord had referred 
were not so much exports to, as through, 
Canada. In fact, they were exports to 
the United States. The noble Lord 
argued that we were about to run the risk of 
losing the trade to Canada: when, in fact, 
our exports through Canada went to the 
United States to pay for certain things 
which we got from them; and whether it 
were by a direct or an indirect route made 
but little difference to our manufacturers. 
The danger apprehended by the noble 
Lord was a mere chimera of his own brain, 
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and not likely to be of consequence to any 
proceedings such as those contemplated by 
Her Majesty’s Government. Our trade 
with British America consisted chiefly of 
three articles—timber, potash, and corn. 
What consequences did the noble Lord ap- 
prehend would follow from a free trade ? 
Why, that the trade of Canada would be 
destroyed. And mark what the noble 
Lord said. He declared that corn would 
be sent at a less expense from the United 
States than down the river St. Lawrence ; 
and yet, at the same moment, he talked 
of the expense of transhipment. Why, 
did the noble. Lord not know that there 
was, past the rapids of St. Lawrence, a 
most noble zanal, and that a vessel could, 
by the meaus of that canal, sail from Li- 
verpool to Toronto? The most expensive 
part of the transit was by land, and the 
least expensive was by the St. Lawrence. 
The noble Lord might depend upon it, that 
if it was the interest of the merchant to 
bring his corn down the Erie canal, it 
would be the interest of this country that 
he should do so; and he might also be 
sure that when a merchant consulted his 
own interest in such matters, he would be 
consulting the interest of the nation at the 
same time to which he belonged; and that 
no legislative means by which a round- 
about trade could be accomplished, would 
do any good to a country which proposed 
in such a manner to restrict the will of the 
merchant. The merchant took the path 
that Jed to riches, and therefore to the 
prosperity of the country. He could not 
conclude without expressing his extreme 
astonishment at the new class of autho- 
rities which the noble Lord had quoted. 
It was said that adversity brought men 
acquainted with strange bed-fellows, and 
he supposed that it was the straits into 
which the noble Lord’s party had fallen, 
that had led them to take this course ; 
but he certainly never did expect to find 
the noble Lord, the leader of what 
was now called the great aristocratic 
party of this country, quoting the demo- 
cratic Jefferson, Madison, and Washing- 
ton as authorities. As the noble Lord had 
begun to study them, however, he hoped 
he would go further. If he did, he would 
find much that would militate against his 
most cherished opinions, and the noble 
Lord would be led to conclusions which he 
would certainly regard as very dangerous, 
being of a democratic tendency. It was 
impossible to refrain from expressing asto- 
nishment at the new light which had 
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fallen on the noble Lord. Even at that 
late hour he could not allow the noble 
Lord’s statements to pass without making 
the few desultory remarks he had offered 
to the House; but if the noble Lord agreed 
to postpone the question, he promised the 
noble Lord an adequate reply. 

Sim G. CLERK rose and said, that he 
did not oppose the Motion, as his right 
hon. Friend had intimated to the noble 
Lord ten days ago, that he had no objec- 
tion to it. His sole reason in rising now, 
was to add to the list of papers required, 
and to move for the despatches of the Colo- 
nial Secretary in reply to those for which 
the noble Lord had moved, and which, if 
produced, would tend to the elucidation of 
the question. Among them there was a 
despatch from the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies upon the subject of this duty of 3s. a 
quarter on the wheat imported through 
Canada from the United States, which 
would put the House in possession of the 
sentiments of Her Majesty’s Government 
on that part of the question. As the hon. 
and learned Member for Bath had observed, 
we had had no information from Canada 
for several weeks, and though the mail 
was arrived, still the Government had as 
yet received no official information on the 
subject. The noble Lord commenced his 
speech by stating, that the question as- 
sumed a peculiar degree of importance in 
consequence of the news published this 
morning of the signal defeat of the Govern- 
ment in Canada, and the “ rejection of Sir 
Robert Peel’s policy’? by the Legislative 
Assembly of Canada; but he would find 
in the first place, that the question under 
the consideration of the Legislative Assem- 
bly was not connected with the measures 
proposed by the Government for the adop- 
tion of this House; and, if he looked at 
the evening papers of to-day, he would find 
that, though the adjournment was carried 
by a majority of seven, the news from 
Montreal to the 24th of April, showed that 
the Assembly had passed the Bill for re- 
pealing the duty of 3s. on wheat imported 
into Canada. Had the question come be- 
fore the House at an earlier period of the 
evening, he should have entered into an 
examination of the statements of the noble 
Lord; but at this hour of the morning, and 
as there was no objection to produce the 
Papers, he would not trespass further on 
the attention of the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman coneluded by moving, in 
addition, for the following— 

“ Copy of a Despatch from Mr. Secretary Glad- 
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stone to the Earl Cathcart, dated Downing Street, 
the 3rd day of March, 1846. 

“ Copy or Extract of a Despatch from Mr. Se- 
eretary Gladstone to the Earl Catheart, dated 
Downing Street, the 3rd day of February, 1846, 
No. 19. 

“ Copy of a Despatch from Mr. Secretary Glad- 
stone to the Earl Cathcart, dated Downing Street, 
the 4th day of May, 1846.” 


Mr. H. HINDE rose to correct some 
misapprehensions which the hon. Member 
for Bath had fallen into. The hon. Gen- 
tleman forgot that, long before the intro- 
duction of the Canada Corn Bill, that Co- 
lony had a material advantage over foreign 
countries in respect to the trade in corn. 
The hon. Member said, that the Gentlemen 
sitting around him (Mr. Hinde) were op- 
posed to the relaxation of the duty on Ca- 
nada corn ; whereas the fact was, that they 
were among its most strenuous supporters. 
True, some of them opposed the Canada Corn 

3ill; but that was on the ground that the 
passing of that measure would open a door 
to the smuggling of corn into Canada from 
the United States. He and his Friends 
were by no means prepared to give the 
Canadas free trade with all the world; and 
he would ask Her Majesty’s Government 
if they were prepared to do so? They had 
a right to know what were the sentiments 
of the Government with regard to the co- 
lenial system and the colonial policy of the 
country. And he hoped the House would 
compel the Government to answer this 
question—‘‘ What did they mean to do 
with the Colonies ?’’ What did they ex- 
pect to result from their present measures 
as far as the poor Colonies were concerned ? 
And what did they think would be the 
value of those Colonies? The hon. Mem- 
ber for Bath said, ‘‘ It is true our ex- 
ports to Canada are very large, but Canada 
is only the means by which we introduce 
these exports into the United States.”” He 
(Mr. Hinde) did not care one farthing what 
became of our exports, so that we had Ca- 
nada as the means either of consuming 
them herself, or of introducing them to the 
States. But what would become of this 
trade for our exports, if the measures of 
the Government had the effect of depriv- 
ing Canada and ourselves of the means of 
introducing them into the United States ? 
He begged the House and the Government, 
therefore, to pause and consider the effect 
which their measures were likely to have 
on the Canadas and our Colonies generally. 
Her Majesty’s Government had boasted, 
and they certainly had some ground for 
the boast, that they had the support of the 
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shipping interest; but he was much mis. 
taken if the right hon. Gentleman (Sir G, 
Clerk) did not find that those accounts, of 
which he had spoken, struck dismay into 
the shipowners of the United Kingdom. 

The Motion agreed to, with the addition 
proposed by Sir G. Clerk. 

House adjournedat half-past One o’clock. 
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MinuTEs.] ‘Pusiic Bit.s.—2*- Insolvent Debtors Act 
Amendment. 

Reported. Religious Opinions Relief, 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By the Duke of Cambridge, and 
several other noble Lords, from a great number of places, 
against the Charitable Trusts Biil.—By the Bishop of St. 
David’s, from Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Brecon, 
against the proposed Union of St. Asaph and Bangor, but 
in favour of the Appointment of a Bishop to the See of 
Manchester. — By Lord Campbell, from the Lord Pro- 
vost, Magistrates, and Council of Edinburgh, for a Mea- 
sure to give Relief to Persons having conscientious Objeec- 
tions to attend the Established Church, with respect to 
the Granting of Sites for Churches, Manses, or Schvols,— 
By Lord Beaumont, from Algarkirke, and several other 
places, in favour of the Corn Laws.—By the Marquess of 
Clanricarde, from Bankers, Merchants, and Citizens of 
Dublin, for the Advancement of Money for the carrying 
on of Public Works in Ireland.—From Guardians of the 
Honiton Union, for Repeal of the Law of Settlement, so 
far as it is referable to the English Pauper. 


CLERKS OF THE CROWN (IRELAND). 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE rose 
for the purpose of calling the attention of 
their Lordships to the subject of a Motion 
of which he had given notice a few nights 
ago, in reference to the filling up of recently 
created vacancies in the office of Clerk of 
the Crown for counties in Ireland. It was 
with the greatest diffidence that he felt 
called upon to make any observations 
which could have the slightest appearance 
of anything like an attack upon Lord 
Heytesbury, who was at present the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland; for he had reason 
to believe that Lord Heytesbury was sin- 
cerely desirous to act in a manner that 
would conduce to the benefit of that coun- 
try; but the misfortune attending the pre- 
sent anomalous and absurd system of go- 
vernment in Ireland was, that it prevented 
the good intentions of the Lord Lieutenant 
from being carried into effect. The Lord 
Lieutenant was generally a person who had 
no connexion with the country, and no pre- 
vious knowledge of it: the Chief Secre- 
tary was in the same condition very often; 
and thus neither the Lord Lieutenant 
nor the Secretary was acquainted with 
the personal qualities or political lean- 
ings of those by whom they were sur- 
rounded, and whose advice they must fre- 
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quently be expected to require. Their Lord- 
ships were aware that, in consequence of 
the decease recently of a gentleman named 
Pollock, in Ireland, the clerkship of the 
Crown in no less than fifteen counties 
had become vacant. That office had been 
the subject of much discussion on a former 
occasion, and had been made the question 
in a suit before their Lordships; and it 
was not, therefore, his intention to go 
into any inquiry as to its origin or estab- 
lishment, as that had been fully investigated 
when it was before their Lordships; but 
it was sufficient for him to say that, in 
1819, Mr. Pollock was in possession of 
the two offices of clerk of the Crown and 
clerk of the peace for several counties. 
The question as to the person in whom the 
appointment of clerk of the peace was 
vested had been made the subject of a 
legal investigation, upon the appointment, 
at a former period, of a clerk of the peace 
for the King’s County by the Custos Rotu- 
lorum of that county. The case was 
brought, by writ of error, before the Judges 
in Dublin; and they, with the exception of 
two, decided that the right of appointment 
to the clerk of the peace vested with the 
Crown; but the matter having been brought 
before the House of Lords, they called in 
the assistance of the. Judges; and those 
learned personages, with the exception of 
one, agreed upon reversing the decision of 
the Irish Judges; and their Lordships ac- 
cordingly decided that the appointment to the 
clerkship of the peace lay with the Custos 
Rotulorum in Ireland, and was not in the gift 
of the Crown. The Irish Government en- 
tertained several years ago the intention 
of uniting the offices of clerks of the peace 
and clerks of the Crown; and a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry into the Courts of Justice 
in Ireland, which sat in 1829, evidently 
was favourable to the union of the two 
offices: but it stated in its report, that as 
the case was then still pending, it did not 
feel necessary to report specially upon the 
union of the offices. The writer of the 
report, however, with the exception of being 
restrained by that circumstance, was fa- 
vourable to the junction of those offices. 
The Report of the Commission over which 
Lord Devon presided, and which had been 
so frequently adduced by Members of the 
Government, stated that the union of the 
offices of clerk of the Crown and clerk of 
the peace had been recommended in the 
Report of 1842; and added that the mem- 
bers of that Commission were of a similar 
opinion, namely, that they should be united. 
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The Commission, which was appointed in 
1840, and reported in 1842 (a ie 3 
to revise the Grand Jury Laws of Ireland), 
stated that the duties of the clerk of the 
peace and the clerk of the Crown were, in 
several counties, fulfilled by the same per- 
son, without any inconvenience; and they 
added that, in their opinion, the duties 
ought not to be divided, as the separation 
of those duties only caused additiona: ex- 
pense; and they, therefore, approved of 
the principle of transferring the duties of 
clerk of the Crown to the clerk of the 
peace. Who was that Report signed by ? 
It was signed, amongst others, by Richard 
Greene, the present Attorney General for 
Ireland; and it was, therefore, only natu- 
ral to expect that the Government would 
adopt the recommendation in the Report, 
and that the Irish Government would be 
induced to merge the two offices into one. 
Some assurance of the intention of the 
Government with respect to that question 
ought to be given. But what was the fact ? 
On the demise of Mr. Pollock, a mass of 
applications were sent in to the Govern- 
ment—a mass so numerous as to number 
several hundreds—for the vacant clerkships. 
This pressure from without appeared to 
have been too strong for the Government 
to resist; and within a week after Mr. 
Pollock’s demise, it was well known in 
Ireland who were to succeed in filling the 
vacancies in ten of the counties. When 
Mr. Pierce Gale, who was Crown Solicitor 
for one of the provinces of Ireland, died, it 
was deemed by the Government that one 
person ought not to hold the office of 
Crown Solicitor in a whole province; and 
three persons were appointed to discharge 
the duties which one had discharged be- 
fore. In that case, however, the change 
which took place gave the Government 
three appointments instead of one; but in 
this latter case, the recommendation of the 
Commission, if carried into effect, would 
have a contrary tendency. The Gentle- 
man who was appointed in 1818, by Mr. 
Pollock, as his deputy clerk of the Crown 
in four counties and the city of Kilkenny, 
and who had since that period held the of- 
fice, and had given up much other business, 
it was to be supposed, in order to attend to 
its duties, was, on the death of Mr. Pol- 
lock, deprived of those appointments, and 
without the slightest compensation for the 
loss of his offices. He was not aware what 
were the abilities of the gentleman who 
was so deprived of his appointments ; but 
he knew that he had received three recom- 
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mendations for the appointment from the 
county of Kilkenny, three from Wexford, 
two from the city of Kilkenny, and two 
from other places. He would say, that 
under all those circumstances there ought 
to be some explanation of why that gentle- 
man had been passed over. It might be said, 
that his appointment would not be allowed 
to stand in the way of future arrangements; 
but he begged to be informed on what 
grounds the future arrangements were to 
be based. When the alteration in the ar- 
rangement of those offices had been so 
long spoken of, he thought that the public 
ought to be informed what were the inten- 
tions of the Government with respect to 
the future appointments, and on what 
grounds they intended to proceed. He 
hoped that his noble Friend opposite.(the 
Earl of St. Germans) would not only tell 
them what were the proposed arrange- 
ments, but also why the Reports to which 
he had directed attention, and which were 
so clear and distinct, had not been acted 
upon. The noble Marquess moved for the 


Returns of which he gave notice on a for- 
mer day. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS said, he 
agreed with the noble Marquess opposite 
in thinking that the Government was bound 


to pay respectful attention to, and seriously 
to consider, all the recommendations con- 
tained in those Reports to which: the noble 
Marquess adverted ; but he did not think 
that the Government, whatever might be 
its own opinions, was implicitly bound to 
act in accordance with those reeommenda- 
tions of one of the last Commissions ? 
That the clerkship of the Crown should be 
merged in the office of clerk of the peace; 
and the Commission of Lord Devon re- 
commended that the individual holding 
those united offices should also be appointed 
Crown prosecutor. Now, he would appeal to 
any one acquainted with the practical ope- 
ration of the law to say, would this recom- 
mendation, if carried into effect, be con- 
venient or even constitutional? The clerk 
of the Crown and of assize would have to 
prepare indictments, to record challenges, 
and to perform various other functions pe- 
culiar to an officer of the court ; and, he 
would ask, were the duties of those offices 
consistent with the duty of Crown prosecu- 
tor? They were not consistent or compat- 
ible. The Commission of 1840 recom- 
mended that the clerkship of the Crown 
should merge in the office of clerk of the 
peace. That recommendation was merely 
on the ground of economy; and he (the 
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Earl of St. Germans) could inform their 
Lordships that the saving would be very 
small in amount, and that it would be ne- 
cessary to appoint deputies if such a con- 
solidation took place with respect to those 
appointments, Ile thought they ought to 
lie in the Crown, and not in an irrespon- 
sible individual ; and he would add, that 
fourteen of the persons appointed under 
the system of allowing the appointment to 
lie with the Custos Rotulorum, were per- 
sons not educated for the profession of the 
law, and one of them had been a captain 
in the army. The Custos Rotulorum might 
be irresponsible to Parliament; but he 
(the Earl of St. Germans) believed that it 
would be better for the public service and 
the public interest that the appointment to 
the oftice of clerk of the peace should be- 
long to the Crown. There was an ar- 
rangement proposed by the Government 
for the consolidation of the offices by a 
Bill; but that was to take effect only, in 
each ease, after the decease of the custo- 
dee and the holders of the offices who were 
previously appointed ; and he could assure 
the noble Marquess that this arrangement 
did not depend on a mere verbal agreement, 
but that an agreement in writing had been 
sent to the clerks of the peace and the 
Crown, appointed since that determination 
had been come to, by which agreement 
they bound themselves to consent to any 
arrangement to be proposed in future for 
the better regulation of those offices. 
With regard to the particular case of the 
gentleman who had acted as Mr. Pollock’s 
deputy, he did not think that the fact of 
his having acted as deputy-clerk of the 
Crown gave him a right to retain the em- 
ployment permanently. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
was obliged to the noble Marquess for 
having brought this subject under discus- 
sion. He conceived it to be of the utmost 
importance that the House should know 
whether the appointment of clerk of the 
peace was to remain in the hands of the 
Custos Rotulorum, or whether it rested with 
the Crown. 

The Ear of ST. GERMANS explain- 
ed that it was intended to respect the 
rights of existing Custodes, and of existing 
clerks. 

The Duke of LEINSTER thought it 
very advisable that the appointment should 
be in the hands of the Crown. 

Lorp BROUGHAM saw no reason for 
not at once transferring the right of ap- 
pointment to clerkships of the peace from 
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the Custodes to the Crown. The Custodes 
themselves were liable to be removed; and, 
certainly, the sooner the right of appoint- 
ment was transferred to the responsible of- 
ficer of the Crown the better. 

The Earn of WICKLOW was perfectly 
satisfied with the explanation which had 
been given by his noble Friend. When 
the Government took the matter into their 
own hands, he thought it would be de- 
sirable that the two offices of clerk of the 
peace and clerk of the Crown should be 
amalgamated. 

The Marevess of CLANRICARDE 
agreed with the noble Lord near him, that 
it was desirable to vest these appointments 
in the hands of the Crown; and he him- 
self, as an existing Custos, was quite ready 
to give up his right. 

Motion agreed to. 


Religious Opinions 


RELIGIOUS OPINIONS RELIEF BILL. 


On the Order of the Day being moved for 
going into Committee on this Bill, 

The Bisnop of EXETER said, before 
going into Committee, he begged to put a 
question to the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack, and to the other noble and 
learned Lords who were so obliging as to 
give him their opinions-on the questions he 
had moved on a former evening should be 
proposed to the Judges. He was quite 
sure that those noble and learned Lords 
would be anxious to give satisfaction even 
to the humble individual who now appealed 
to them upon a point respecting which he 
ventured, with extreme diffidence, to en- 
tertain some doubt as to the accuracy of 
the opinions they had given; and if upon 
reconsideration of the questions, upon the 
grounds which he should now put to them, 
they reaffirmed those opinions unanimously, 
and the noble and learned Lord (Lord Cot- 
tenham), whom he was rejoiced to see in his 
place, but who was not in his place on the 
former evening, concurred with them, then 
he should certainly give those noble and 
learned Lords and the House no further 
trouble on the subject. But he was quite 
sure that, from the candour of those noble 
and learned Lords, they would permit him 
to state frankly the doubt he entertained 
as to the accuracy of their opinions. One 
of the questions he presumed to move should 
be proposed to the Judges was this :— 


“1. Whether, independently of so much of the 
Act passed in the first year of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, entitled, ‘An Act restoring to the 
Crown the ancient Jurisdiction over the Estate, 
Ecclesiastical and Spiritual, and abolishing all 
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foreign powers repugnant to the same,’ as makes 
it punishable to affirm, hold, stand with, set forth, 
maintain, or defend, as therein is mentioned, the 
authority, pre-eminence, power, or jurisdiction, 
spiritual or ecclesiastical, of any foreign Prince, 
Prelate, person, State, or Potentate, theretofore 
claimed, used, or usurped within this realm, or to 
put in use, or execute anything for the extolling, 
advancement, setting forth, maintenance, or de- 
fenee of any such pretended or usurped jurisdic- 
tion, power, pre-eminence, and authority, or any 
part thereof, and of an Act passed in the fifth year 
of the said Queen, entitled, ‘An Act for the As- 
surance of the Queen’s Royal Power over all Es- 
tates and Subjects within Her Dominions,’ it is an 
offence against the law of England, and punishable 
by the same, by writing, printing, teaching, preach- 
ing, express words, deed, or act, advisedly and ma- 
liciously, to deny the Queen’s supremacy, or to 
affirm, maintain, anddefend any such pretended or 
usurped power, jurisdiction, or authority of the 
Pope, or any other foreign Prince, Prelate, per- 
son, State, or Potentate within this realm ?”’ 
That was the question, and he understood 
the noble and learned Lords, unanimously 
and most clearly and distinctly to say, that 
to affirm, maintain, and defend any such 
pretended or usurped power, independently 
of that part of the Statute per se, and not 
aggravated by any special malus animus— 
he said special malus animus, because he 
apprehended that the law implied a malus 
animus in doing it—was not contrary to 
law. He believed he was right in stating 
that that was the opinion unanimously ex- 
pressed by the noble and learned Lords. 
[A pause.] Ile might venture to take the 
silence of the noble and learned Lords as 
their assent that it was so. Now, he would 
briefly state to them, with sincere diffi- 
dence, the two grounds upon which he 
ventured to submit again to their considera- 
tion—not expressing any opinion of his 
own, though he frankly admitted that the 
subject had made a strong impression on 
his mind, and that he did hold a strong 
opinion upon it—the accuracy of — 

The LORD CHANCELLOR begged to 
eall the right rev. Prelate to order. There 
was no question before the House. If the 
right rev. Prelate had intended to call in 
question the correctness of the opinion given 
by himself (the Lord Chancellor) and the 
other noble and learned Lords, it would 
have been proper for him to have perse- 
vered in his Motion. At all events, if he 
intended to raise the question a second time 
in that House, he ought to have given no- 
tice of his intention to do so, in order that 
he (the Lord Chancellor) might have re- 
quested his noble and learned Friend the 
Lord Chief Justice to be in his place, as 
well as another noble and learned Lord 
who was not then in his place. He 
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conceived that the right rev. Prelate was 
most irregular. 

The Bisnor of EXETER said, his con- 
duct might be irregular; but he was most 
anxious to put himself right with their 
Lordships as to the facts before he went 
into the question. He told the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, and also 
his noble and learned Friend on the bench 
opposite, what he was going to do; and 
he heard from the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack no objection that was 
likely to be made by him; whilst from the 
noble and learned Lord opposite, he had 
positive approbation of the course he was 
going to take. . 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
the right rev. Prelate had certainly stated 
to him that he meant again to renew the 
question; but the right rev. Prelate never 
stated to him that he meant to argue it ; and 
he did not interrupt the right rev. Prelate 
until he heard that the right rev. Prelate 
had two or three potent reasons to urge 
against the opinions given by himself and 
his noble and learned Friends. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he only un- 
derstood the right rev. Prelate to say, that 
he meant to ask him (Lord Brougham) and 
his noble and learned Friends to explain the 
opinions they had given. 

The Order of the Day was then read for 
going into Committee, upon which 

The Bisnor of EXETER said, it now be- 
came his painful duty to state the reasons 
which compelled him to resist the Motion of 
the noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
to go into Committee on this Bill ; and per- 
haps it would be as well that he should in the 
very outset state the reasons in law which 
made him doubt the accuracy of the opin- 
ions given by the noble and learned Lords; 
and he was the more disposed to take that 
course, because he thought it was in itself 
a strong reason against going into Com- 
mittee ; for he ventured to think that if 
they were left, as the noble and learned 
Lords had told them they were, in such a 
state as that to affirm, maintain, and as- 
sert a foreign jurisdiction, superiority, and 
poerenese. in this realm—if they were 
eft distinctly without any protection what- 
ever against such an offence—if the clauses 
in this Bill were not struck out, then it was 
a strong reason why they should well con- 
sider the nature of that important point 
before they allowed it to become the law 
of the country. The noble and learned 
Lords said, that it was not an offence per 
se simpliciter to affirm a foreign jurisdic- 
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tion in this realm. He (the Bishop of 
Exeter) differed from the noble and learned 
Lords in their opinion. He would state 
to those noble and learned Lords why he 
thought it was an offence. Their Lord- 
ships would permit him to refer them to 
the clause in that important Statute of 
the Ist of Elizabeth—he meant Clause 16, 
which was as follows :— 

“ And to the intent that all usurped and foreign 

power and authority, spiritual and temporal, may 
for ever be clearly extinguished, and never to be 
used or obeyed within this realm, or any other 
your Majesty’s dominions or countries, may it 
please your Highness that it may be further en- 
acted by the authority aforesaid, that no foreign 
prince, person, prelate, state, or potentate, spiri- 
tual and temporal, shall at any time after the last 
day of this Session of Parliament use, enjoy, or 
exercise any manner of power jurisdiction, supe- 
riority, authority, pre-eminence, or privilege, spi- 
ritual er ecclesiastical—” 
Their Lordships would perceive the very 
great protection given by that Statute. It 
said that they should not exercise any 
manner of power whatever. Be that power 
innocent as it might, in the contemplation 
of any man, yet it was not to be exercised, 
because the jurisdiction was foreign. The 
clause continued— 

“ Within this realm, or within any other your 
Majesty’s dominions or countries that now be, or 
hereafter shall be; but from thenceforth the same 
shall be clearly abolished out of this realm, and 
all other your Highness’s dominions for ever ; any 
statute, ordinance, custom, constitutions, or any 
matter or cause whatsoever to the contrary in 
any wise notwithstanding.” 

Now, their Lordships would see that that 
Statute positively enacted that all manner 
of foreign jurisdiction should be extin- 
guished for ever—for ever abolished. 
Why, then, he contended, with all defer- 
ence and submission to the opinions of 
those noble and learned Lords, that for 
any person to set forth, maintain, and 
affirm in any manner (he adopted the words 
of the Statute) any foreign jurisdiction, 
power, pre-eminence, or authority within 
this realm, was contrary to that Act of 
Parliament, and, being contrary to the 
Act of Parliament, was, by the common 
law of the land, a misdemeanour. That 
was one of the grounds upon which he 
ventured to submit again to those noble 
and learned Lords the opinions they had 
given the other night. But there was still 
another reason, and one more powerful, a8 
he thought, which operated on his mind. 
Every subject of this realm was bound, 
when it was tendered to him, to take the 
Oath of Supremacy; and what did that 
oath assert? It asserted in the strongest 
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way that no foreign prince, prelate, State, 
or potentate, hath or ought to have any 
jurisdiction, power, or pre-eminence within 
this realm. Then, if any person could as- 
sert the contrary, in defiance of the oath 
he was bound to take—in defiance of the 
words of one of the most constitutional 
statutes, without its being an offence, the 
law was, he submitted, a much more unin- 
telligible thing than they had been in the 
habit of considering it. But he called 
upon the noble and learned Lords to state 
their opinions upon that point; and if he 
were wrong, those noble and learned Lords 
would presently show him his error. He was 
no lawyer, and knew no more of law than all 
moderately well-educated men were bound 
to know: he had frankly stated his views to 
their Lordships at the hazard of being ri- 
diculed on account of them. He should 
not be ashamed if he were taunted for 
holding an opinion contrary to those noble 
and learned Lords; but he should be 
ashamed if, having the strong feelings 
which he had upon this most important 
suhject, he was deterred by any consi- 
deration of selfish feelings, or reputation, 
or any other concern whatever, from giv- 
ing to this Motion his most strenuous op- 
position, and adducing. every argument he 
could honestly adduce in support of his 
own opinion. If he were right in that 
opinion, then, perhaps, the noble and 
learned Lords would be glad to find them- 
selves mistaken, for they would all pro- 
bably be quite satisfied as to that part 
of the subject if the simple punishment 
of a misdemeanour were retained. He, 
for one, should rejoice to see the penalties 
of a premunire struck out of the Statute- 
book; and all he wanted was that this 
gtave offence against the Constitution of 
this Protestant land should be properly 
punishable as a misdemeanour. Holding 
then the opinion he did, if he had no other 
objection, he should at once have objected 
to the Motion of the noble and learned 
Lord; but he had a grave objection of an- 
other kind, an objection which he wished 
to hear stated with the same force and 
ability as he heard it stated a few nights 
ago, and followed by a vote, which would 
seem to be demanded by the expression 
of that opinion. He referred to the power- 
ful statement by a noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Campbell) the other night of the ex- 
treme unfairness of the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack, in introducing a 
measure of this kind without telling their 
Lordships the whole of it. When the 
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noble and learned Lord introduced it, he 
wrapped himself up in a dignified ob- 
security. He refused to give any explana- 
tion whatever, or any hope that in the 
course of that night’s debate we would 
give them any assistance in guessing 
what his intention might be. The noble 
and learned Lord, when he introduced the 
Bill, told them that it had been founded 
upon a Report of the Commissioners on 
Criminal Law, and that it had been pre- 
pared upon their recommendation. Now, 
it was remarkable that the learned Com- 
missioners included in their recommenda- 
ation the absolute abolition of the existing 
Oath of Supremacy ; that oath which their 
Lordships had taken—which every subject 
in this realm, except Roman Catholics, 
was bound to take. Those learned Com- 
missioners, in their recommendation, and 
in the Bill which they drew up in compli- 
ance with the Commission from the Crown, 
part of which Bill was now brought before 
their Lordships, proposed the abolition of 
the oath declaring the Royal supremacy in 
spiritual matters. The oath they proposed 
absolutely extinguished all assertion of any 
spiritual supremacy of the Crown. He 
could scarcely believe it until he looked 
to their Bill, and found that they pro- 
posed a new oath in lieu of the existing 
one, and it was as follows:—‘‘I, A., B., 
do swear that I will be faithful and bear 
true allegiance to Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, and will maintain the succession 
of the Crown as established by Act of 
Parliament, intituled ‘‘ An Act for the fur- 
ther Limitation of the Crown, and better 
securing the Rights and Liberties of the 
Subject,’ and that I do not believe,’’—not, 
as by the existing oath, ‘‘ that the Pope, 
or any foreign prince, prelate, State, or 
potentate, has or ought to have any spi- 
ritual or ecclesiastical jurisdiction,’’—for 
these were the words of the existing oath, 
as their Lordships well knew, for they had 
repeatedly sworn it in that House, and 
they believed that it was essential to the 
constitution of this land, and to the supre- 
macy of the Sovereign, that they should so 
swear; but, it was now to be—* has or 
ought to have any temporal or civil juris- 
diction or power within this realm.” That, 
he said, was a most enormous innovation. 
He did not believe that the noble and 
learned Lord would adopt that innovation. 
He did not believe that in the face of their 
Lordships, if the noble and learned Lord 
could wish it, he would dare to propose it. 
He was still confident that they would hear 
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from the noble and learned Lord, although 
he had been silent hitherto, a positive de- 
claration of his intention not, in the part of 
the measure he had yet withheld from 
“their Lordships, to substitute that mon- 
strous proposition of those learned persons. 
Permit him to say that the existing oath 
was one of the most stringent character. 
It was an oath affirming the sole independ- 
ent monarchy of the Sovereign of England. 
If they abandoned that oath, they abandoned 
their Constitution ; and how had their fore- 
fathers enforced that oath? By making it 
an absolute condition that all men who bore 
any part in the Legislature of this country 
should swear not only that the Pope, or 
any foreign prince, prelate, or potentate 
had not any such jurisdiction, but that they 
ought not to have any. They took the 
security that no man should enter within 
the walls of that or the other House of Par- 
liament, until he was made to give the coun- 
try the security of knowing that he was 
convinced in his conscience—and he called 
God to witness to the sincerity of his con- 
viction—that the Pope ought not to have 
any jurisdiction in this country. Then he 
said it was impossible for their Lordships 
to concur in anything like a plan for strik- 
ing out the existing oath from the Statute- 
book. He repeated his hope that the noble 
and learned Lord would give them some 
relief upon this subject, which he should 
think more necessary but for the confi- 
dence he had in the constitutional attach- 
ment of the noble and learned Lord to the 
monarchy. There was an absolute neces- 
sity that they should know the whole case; 
and he was confident that he should have 
the support of the noble and learned Lord 
opposite in the Motion which he should 
now make—‘ that they should go into 
Committee on this Bill that day three 
months.”” They ought to weigh well what 
they were doing, and to consider fully the 
importance of the measure before them. 
For himself, he could not see that it was 
consistent with the oath he had taken, that 
the Pope ought not to have any jurisdiction, 
pre-eminence, or authority within this 
realm, to give him by law any such autho- 
rity. He had the opinion of the noble and 
learned Lord delivered on a former occa- 
sion as to the danger to arise from this re- 
laxation ; and he had an equally high au- 
thority in the law and practice of every 
State in Europe, including every Catholic 
State. Those countries knew by experi- 
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strained. THe did not ask for a new law; 
but he insisted on retaining—for they had 
it already—a law which would give them 
security—a law, too, which was not incon- 
sistent with the free exercise of the Ro. 
man Catholic religion. He could show this 
by reminding their Lordships, and referring 
to the Report of 1816, of the rule in France; 
there it was one of the first maxims that 
the Pope had no authority to issue any 
commands, ordinances, or injunctions, ge- 
neral or special, in any country subject to 
Ilis Most Christian Majesty. It was true 
that our Christian Sovereign was looked 
upon by the Pope as a heretic. Ie would 
not retort the term, for he would never un- 
necessarily use a term which would shock 
the feelings of any of their Lordships ; but 
if the King of France, who professed the 
Roman Catholic faith, declared that no- 
thing should be done without his consent 
within his dominions by the Pope, he did 
not see why, in other countries, the Pope 
should not be prevented from having the 
power of sending in his mandates. Te 
was aware that many communications 
might be necessary to give the privilege of 
free communion with the See of Rome. 
He knew not how those communications 
were carried on; but the law of the land 
was content to let it rest so, without any 
inquiry into the mischief, so long as it was 
not forced upon public attention by the 
promulgation of the Pope’s law. He hoped 
there would never be a desire to look too 
closely into these small matters for the 
purpose of enforcing the law ; but at the 
same time he claimed the right of appeal- 
ing to the Constitution of the land, if any 
grievance were felt. That the Legislature 
should be so forgetful of the oath in con- 
formity with which they were permitted to 
bea Legislature, he would not contemplate; 
and he hoped the issue would not be forced 
on by men whom he had hitherto regarded 
with great respect for their private charac- 
ter, and whom he had the honour to know 
in private, especially his noble and learned 
Friend, and for whom he entertained the 
most respectful attachment. He hoped 
that day would never come; but, he asked, 
why was this danger incurred? Was there 
any complaint, or even any actual griev- 
ance? No such thing. But, they were 
told that this was an ugly and disagreeable 
Statute, and that the Statute-book ought 
to be amended to meet the refined and de- 
licate feeling of the present day ; but he 
hoped their Lordships would adhere to the 
rugged enactments of their forefathers, 
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and would not fritter away the spirit of the 
Constitution. In the Catholic Directory 
for 1842, which was, he supposed, in the 
hands of every Roman Catholic who could 
read, the present Pope claimed a power in 
other countries, as well as in the Roman 
State, or some one put forth the claim 
for him. In 1841 it appeared that he sent 
forth an allocution, or an address, in his 
secret consistory, which was afterwards 
published, and he also published a jubilee, 
giving plenary indulgence to all who should 
concur in the views of the allocution. The 
Spanish Government had thought fit to lay 
their hands, as he hoped their Lordships or 
the other House would never do, on the 
possessions of the Church. That the Pope 
should be sorry for this, and that he should 
express his regret, was but natural; but he 
complained, and from complaint he went to 
threats, and he asserted a positive power, 
and declared that all the Spanish Govern- 
ment had done was null and void. He 
condemned all who had assisted in those 
acts, and all the Government had done, 
or attempted to do, against the Church, 
and declared that all their acts were 
null and void, both past and future. 
This was an interference, on the part 
of the Pope, inconsistent with the notion 
that he had no authority nor power in 
this country; and if their Lordships passed 
the present Bill in all its clauses the 
Pope’s law would be put forward as 
a law to be observed in the dominions 
of Her Majesty. This he ventured to cha- 
racterize as a frightful instance of the 
danger which threatened if this measure 
passed. But this was notall. There were 
other facts on record which proved the dan- 
ger. It appeared that some laymen had 
maintained their right to certain ecclesias- 
tical property, the disposition of which was 
claimed by the Bishop of Heliopolis. The 
laymen appealed to the civil magistrates, 
who decided in their favour. The Bishop 
appealed to the Pope, and he (the Bishop of 
Exeter) would read the Pope’s letter. The 
right rev. Prelate read this letter, which 
solemnly declared, by the apostolical au- 
thority of the holy see, that heretical ma- 
gistrates had violated and trampled under 
foot the liberties and spiritual power of the 
Church. They were declared guilty of the 
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most manifest audacity, and warned to 
remember the censure and spiritual pun- 
ishment which they had, ipso facto, in- 
eurred. This was a pretty strong asser- 
tion of Papal power. 
it made ? 


And where was 
No. 


In France ? 


In Italy ? 
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No. In Prussia? No. In Russia ? 
No. It was made in the dominions of 


Her Majesty the Queen -of the United 
Kingdoms, viz., in Gibraltar. And when 
was it made? Why, since the noble and 
learned Lord had held the office of Lord 
Chancellor, and since Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had been in power. He must 
be permitted to ask who were the parties 
who were thus denounced as having com- 
mitted this injustice, as having dared to 
trample upon the sacred rights of the 
Chureh, and whose decree the Pope had 
thought fit to declare absolutely null and 
void? The noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack knew; for the case had come by 
appeal before the Judicial Committee of 
Iler Majesty’s Privy Council, which had 
decided in favour of the laymen. So that 
even against the “decision of the ultimate 
court of appeal in this country, the Pope 
had dared to raise his voice and assert his 
power. The case thus assumed a most 
frightful appearance; for it showed that 
we should have the assertion of his spiri- 
tual supremacy made on all hands, There 
were other reasons than these why he 
should oppose the Bill; but for those he 
had mentioned he felt it his bounden duty 
to resist the proposition for going into 
Committee; and in order to enable their 
Lordships to affirm with him that it was 
not a Bill to be entertained, he should 
conclude with the Motion of which he had 
given notice. He would further say, it 
would not be enough to tell their Lord- 
ships that it was intended to give them 
something by way of security. If it was 
intended to give any real security, that 
real security ought to precede the surren- 
der of their present laws. If they were 
such idiots and traitors to their country 
as to give up the security for the Pro- 
testant Constitution of this land upon a 
bare promise that they should afterwards 
hear of something else, they would de- 
serve, as they would meet, the contempt 
of their countrymen and reproach of their 
own consciences. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, his 
right rev. Friend began his address by as- 
signing two reasons for the purpose of 
leading their Lordships to the conclusion 
that his noble and learned Friends and 
himself had erred in the opinions which 
they had given in answer to his questions. 
The first reason he had given, and which 
was the principal one, was that every per- 
son was bound to take the oath of supre- 
macy upon that oath being tendered. With 
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regard to that reason, he (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) begged leave to state to his right 
rev. Friend that he was quite misinformed 
upon the subject, and that he had not 
taken those pains which were usual with 
him to make himself acquainted with the 
state of the statute law, as far as related 
to that question. Certainly, formerly, by 
various acts of Parliament, upon the oath 
of supremacy being tendered in the manner 
described by those Acts, parties to whom 
it was tendered were bound to take it under 
severe penalties. But his right rev. Friend 
ought to have known that so far back as 
1791 an Act of Parliament was passed for 
the relief of Roman Catholics, in which 
there was a distinct clause annulling the 
law in this respect, which had before pro- 
vided that any party should be bound to 
take the oath upon its being tendered. 
That was considered a harsh proceeding, 
and the Legislature thought proper to re- 
peal it. 

The Bisnor of EXETER: What is the 
statute ? 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
Act was the 31st Geo. III., cap. 32. The 
precise section the right rev. Prelate could 
hardly call upon him to mention by memory 
without having given him notice ; but be- 
fore the close of the debate he would un- 
dertake to point out to him the particular 
clause to which he was referring. So 
much, then, for that which his right rev. 
Friend described as the strongest part of 
his argument for the purpose of leading 
their Lordships to the conclusion that him- 
self and his noble and learned Friends were 
mistaken in their opinions. Then the 
other part of his right rev. Friend’s argu- 
ment arose out of a certain clause in the 
Statute of Elizabeth. But when the right 
rev. Prelate argued upon this clause, he 
forgot the legislation since the passing of 
that Act, and that in the construction of 
any Act of Parliament you must take into 
consideration everything that had been 
passed since. Now, it was quite impos- 
sible for a moment to contend, after the 
various Acts that had been passed with re- 
ference to the Roman Catholic religion, 
after the facilities given for the perform- 
ance of the duties of that religion, and, 
above all, that material alteration in the 
oath of supremacy in favour of the Roman 
Catholics, and in the permission of their 
principles — it was quite impossible, he 
said, for any person to maintain that a 
Roman Catholic moderately and temperately 
maintaining the supremacy of the Pope in 
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ecclesiastical matters, could be considered 
as offending against the laws of this coun- 
try. So much with regard to that part of 
the case, and the charge made against 
himself and his noble and learned Friends 
as to the opinions they had expressed upon 
a former occasion. He really must say 
that, if the right rev. Prelate questioned 
the accuracy of those opinions, he ought 
to have insisted upon the attendance of the 
learned Judges before their Lordships, to 
deliver their views of the question at issue. 
And he must repeat what he had before 
said, that he thought his right rev. Friend 
had not acted very fairly in not giving them 
notice of his intention to controvert those 
opinions, in order that they might have had 
the great advantage of the attendance of 
the Chief Justice of England on this occa- 
sion, who, when the question was formerly 
before the House, had expressed his views 
with so much force and precision in sup- 
port of the views which he (the Lord 
Chancellor) had taken the liberty of stating 
to their Lordships. His right rev. Friend 
had adverted to the Report oi the Com- 
missioners, and said it was the most extra- 
ordinary step ever taken to call upon Com- 
missioners to prepare a Bill to be laid upon 
the Table of Parliament. His right rev. 
Friend entirely misapprehended the subject, 
the reference to the Commissioners. They 
were requested to prepare a Bill for the 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment: the Commissioners, in pursuance of 
their directions, prepared a Bill ; that Bill 
was laid upon the Table of their Lordships’ 
House, not by the Commissioners, or by 
any persons acting under their advice or 
direction—it was submitted in confidence 
to Her Majesty’s Government. What 
was the intention when authority was 
given to the Commissioners to prepare a 
Bill? It was that, when the Bill was pre- 
pared, it should be submitted to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, who might exercise 
their judgment and consideration upon it ; 
and if they thought right to adopt it in 
extenso, that it might be introduced into 
their Lordships’ House. When they came 
to consider the subject, they did not think 
proper to propose the Bill in its then shape; 
in the first instance they adopted a part 
only, and the result was the measure now 
before the House. He (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) was responsible for the advice which 
he gave. He had said he had no doubt 
that as related to a particular class it was 
a wise measure, and he thought it should 
be adopted by Parliament. But then his 
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right rev. Friend said, ‘‘ There is something 
behind this Bill, you are going to do some- 
thing behind this Bill, you are going to do 
something further, you have involved your- 
selves in obscurity, you will not give satis- 
factory answers to anything that is said 
upon the subject, you are going to take 
away our constitutional defences.” He 
(the Lord Chancellor) had over and over 
again said that until this Bill passed he 
would not touch the subject of joaths. He 
had not wrapped himself in obscurity upon 
this subject. He thought it far better in 
the first instance that their Lordships should 
consider this Bill as it stood upon its merits, 
in order that it might be first passed. If 
the oaths remained as they now were, he 
eonceived this measure ought to pass; he 
did not conceive an alteration in them would 
affect the passing of this measure, or ren- 
der it less advisable that it should pass. 
But what would their Lordships think of 
the charge of obscurity made by the right 
rev. Prelate, when he stated that he had 
himself told the right rev. Prelate, no 
further back than the last time their Lord- 
ships assembled, that he had no intention 
to propose an alteration in any of the oaths? 
He told the right rev. Prelate he did not 
intend toalter the oath of supremacy, that he 
did not intend to alter the oath of allegiance. 
The only point upon which any doubt might 
remain was the oath of abjuration; but 
an alteration would have been perfectly 
harmless, because it would only have arisen 
from the circumstance that as there was 
no descendant of the body of James the 
Second in existence, there was a part of 
that oath altogether superfluous. Was 
there any obscurity in this? Had he in- 
volved himself in those clouds to which the 
right rev. Prelate so eloquently referred ? 
Nothing, he thought, could be more distinct 
than the statement he had made. Having 
proceeded thus far, he might say that no 
person more admired than he did the elo- 
quent and feeling manner in which his 
right rev. Friend always addressed the 
House upon subjects of this nature; and he 
concurred in the opinions which the right 
rey. Prelate had maintained with regard to 
papal usurpation, and the insolent assump- 
tion of authority in every country. He had 
80 expressed himself in very strong terms 
on a former occasion—so strong, indeed, 
as to call down the indignation of a noble 
Lord sitting at that side of the House. 
He had not, however, expressed himself 
stronger than the occasion warranted ; and 
he subscribed entirely to the opinions of 
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his right rev. Friend. He could not cer- 
tainly hope to rival him in eloquence; other- 
wise, if he could ascend to the same height, 
he might have followed him in the same 
train of observation—provided the occasion 
ealled for it. But as he could not hope to 
rival his right rev. Friend in eloquence, he 
would refer to the only point now before 
the House. Their Lordships had acceded 
to the second reading of a Bill which re- 
pealed thirty Acts or parts of Acts. When 
he opened the Bill to their Lordships, he 
stated that the case was of such a nature 
that it was impossible any man of common 
understanding, or common feeling, could 
doubt the propriety of repealing a great 
number of those Acts. So much was this 
felt that the right rev. Prelate, in that 
night’s debate, observing upon the obser- 
vations which he (the Lord Chancellor) 
had made, said he had thrown away his 
efforts, and not directed attention to the 
strong points of the case, but had lavished 
a great deal of power upon the part of the 
ease which did not admit of doubt or dis- 
pute. He had therefore the admission of 
the right rev. Prelate himself that many 
of the Acts contained in the Bill ought to 
be repealed, if they had regard to the prin- 
ciples upon which right legislation ought 
to be conducted. It was unnecessary for 
him to recall attention to the particular in- 
stances to which he then referred; but he 
would mention two. If any person pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion in Ire- 
land maintained the spiritual or ecclesias- 
tical authority of the Pope, he was liable 
for the third offence to be tried for high 
treason. But although the Legislature of 
the United Kingdom had since sanctioned 
those opinions, the persons professing them, 
for doing that which their religion pre- 
seribed, were liable, for the first offence, 
to imprisonment for life, for the second to 
the great penalties of premunire, and for 
the third offence to trial for high treason. 
Was that a law which ought to remain upon 
the Statute Book? [The Bishop of Ex- 
ETER: This law was repealed two years 
ago.] Before interrupting him, the right 
rev. Prelate should have been assured that 
he was quite correct in his assertion. As 
far as related to England, two of those 
severe penalties had been repealed two 
years ago; but so far as related to Ireland 
they were all in force. The Bill now upon 
their Lordships’ Table repealed the Irish 
part of the Act, and it repealed all that re- 
mained of the English. He would give 
give only one more instance to show how 
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absolutely necessary it was that they should 
consent to the second reading of the Bill, 
and go into Committee, notwithstanding the 
eloquence of the right rev. Prelate. The law 
as it stood enacted, that if any person was 
reconciled to tlie See of Rome, or persuaded 
another to be reconciled, he was guilty of 
offence to which the penalties of premunire 
attached, imprisonment for life, forfeiture 
of all his property, and to be put out of the | 
pale and protection of law. He gave these | 
as two samples out of the thirty Acts and | 
parts of Acts which it was the object of | 
the present Bill to repeal. Having con- | 
sented to the second reading of the Bill, | 
whatever opinion their Lordships might 
entertain as to the clause respecting the 
supremacy, or respecting bulls from the 
see of Rome, even if they concurred in! 
every word the right rev. Prelate had said, 
how was it possible they could refuse to go 
into Committee? Was it not throwing 
away so much eloquence on the part of the 
right rev. Prelate, to come down in the way | 
he had for the purpose of showing up the 
power of the Pope and his insolent assump- ; 
tion of authority, to induce their Lordships 
to forget what was the real question before | 
the Hoses; and the narrow contracted ques- | 
tion to which he had called attention? He | 
(the Lord Chancellor) thought he had said 
enough to induce their Lordships, unanim- | 
ously | he believed—for perhaps his right rev 
Friend would be a convert—to oppose the | 
Motion. 

The Bisnor of ST. DAVID’S wished to 
make a few remarks upon this question, as 
circumstances had prevented him from at- 
tending in his place upon the second read- 
ing. He was anxious to take that oppor- 
tunity to address their Lordships, because 
he did think that this measure had not 
been met on the part of the right rev. Pre- 
lates sitting in that part of their Lord- 
ships’ House in a manner that he, as one 
of them, would have anticipated or wished. 
He should say that he believed the im- 
pression had gone forth to the country 
that this measure, taken as a whole, had 
drawn forth indications of repugnance, of 
aversion, of distrust, and of alarm—or at 
all events, of anything but an indication of 
a favourable reception, or of the good 
wishes of the bench of Bishops. Now, he 
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thought that this was a measure which 
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ought to be received, more particularly in 
that part of the House, in a very different 
manner—that it was one which ought to 
draw forth expressions on the part of his 





right rev. Friends of satisfaction, of mu- 
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tual congratulation, and of thankfulness to 
Her Majesty’s Government for having 
brought it forward. And his reason for 
saying so was, that although it professed 
to relieve persons from “disabilities to 
which they were liable in consequence of 
their religious opinions, he held that it 
was not more a relief to those persons than 
it was a relief to the Church of England. 
It was a relief to one party, indeed, from 
unjust and heavy disabilities; but it was a 
relief to the other from the very heavy 
load of obloquy, of odium, and of shame, 
to which the continuance of these laws 
subjected them. And so strongly did he 
feel this to be the case, that if his right 
rev. Friend at the Table (the Bishop of 
Exeter) had himself been the person to in- 
troduce the measure, however they might 
be surprised at it, there would, he was 
sure, be few men in the country found to 
say that he had acted in a manner at all 
inconsistent with his station as a Prelate of 
the English Church in doing so. With 
regard to this measure, he believed that 
no one would say that the repeal’of these 
enactments generally was not in some de- 
gree desirable. He was free to admit that 
there was a great difference between the 
enactments generally that were proposed 
to be repealed, and those two particular 
Statutes to which the questions of his right 
' rev. Friend at the Table had proposed to 
| the Judges had reference. As to the great 
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| mass of the enactments, he considered that 


they were positively unjust and iniquitous; 
that they never ought to have been part of 
the law of the land; that there never were 
historical cireumstances which would justify 
such cruel and wanton violation of the 
rights and liberties of the subject. He 
would not say that the circumstances and 
the times in which those enactments were 
passed did not afford some excuse for 
them; but he would say that in themselves 
they were such enactments as needed an 
excuse; and that, taking all into account, 
it was for their Lordships now to deal 
leniently with the prejudices and principles 
involved in them, but, at the same time, 
not to support them as applicable in any 
way to our own day. But as to the two 
particular enactments referred to by the 
right rev. Prelate, they stood on very dif- 
ferent grounds. He admitted that there 
might have been reasons in former times 
to justify the prohibition under severe re- 
strictions of the introduction of papal bulls. 
He would admit that if the Government of 
the day deemed such a measure necessary 
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for its security and safety, they were justi- 
fied in introducing it; and he was prepared 
to make even a still larger concession, and 
to say that there would be nothing incon- 
sistent with the broad principles of free- 
dom if the Government of this day thought 
proper to exercise a similar control over 
the importation of these papal bulls as was 
enforced by other European Governments. 
But when he had said this he had gone as 
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far as he could go. He could not sympa- 
thize in the slightest degree with the view 
taken by his right rev. Friend at the Table 
on this important question. His right rev. 
Friend looked on these penal clauses as 
bulwarks of the Constitution. He (the 
Bishop of St. David’s) looked upon them 
in no such light. He very much ques- 
tioned whether, even at the time they 





were enacted, they were so necessary or 80 | 
expedient as the right rev. Prelate sup- | 
posed them to be; and he believed that if 
they never had been enacted, the people of | 
England would, notwithstanding, be at 
this hour enjoying all their liberties to the 
same extent as they now possessed them. , 
But however that might be, he would say 
this, that the circumstances under which: 
these Acts had been adopted had passed 
away, and that if a necessity for them ex- 
isted at all, that necessity did not exist 
now. And here he might be permitted to 
ask what were the force and efficacy of 
what they called papal bulls? Was that 
force and efficacy in the piece of lead which 
was attached to the document on which the 
bull was written 2? Was it in the silken or | 
hempen string by which the seal was at- | 
tached? Was it in the contents of the do- 
cument itself, or, to drop all those idle | 
suppositions, was it even in the mind and 
intention of the Pope who made and pub- | 
lished it? Now, he was then coming to a 
point in which he supposed he had the mis- 
fortune to disagree entirely from his right 
rev. Friend, for the right rev. Prelate 
seemed to think—and indeed it had been 
assumed in argument not only by him but 
by many others—and he was afraid that | 
it was a very prevalent idea out of doors | 
—that they were to estimate the danger 
that threatened them from these papal 
bulls by the opinion which the Pope 
himself entertained of his own power | 
and authority. He would say that there 
could not be a more unfounded notion 
than that idea, and it appeared to him 
that all the examples which the right rev. 
Prelate had brought forward in support of 
his argument had most lamentably fallen 
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short of the mark. He had been actually 
surprised at some of the references which 
the right rev. Prelate had made to transae- 
tions in modern history, with a view to 
prove his proposition. He believed the 
right rev. Prelate had referred more than 
once to the transaction which had taken 
place in the beginning of the reign of Na- 
poleon, and to the authority which Pope 
Pius VII. exercised when he changed the 
state of the whole Gallican Church, depos- 
ing an immense number of bishops, and 
transferring their allegiance from their le- 
gitimate prince to the usurper, Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Now he was utterly astonished 
that such a fact as this should be recalled 
to their Lordships’ recollection for such a 
purpose ; for if there were any proof in 
modern history stronger than another of 
the low state of degradation to which the 
papal power had fallen in modern times, 
he would refer to this as the instance. 
Why, was there anything in history more 
palpable or notorious than the extreme re- 
luetance and terror—he might say, than 
the horror—with which that poor old man 
(of whom he wished to speak with the 


_ greatest veneration), Pope Pius VII., had 


consented to yield to the imperious de- 


‘mands of Napoleon, and lent his sanction 


to the proceedings then contemplated in 
France? Or was there any Roman Ca- 
tholic who did not conceive that the autho- 
rity of the Pope had never been more de- 
graded than when he was forced to quit his 


' own capital and go to Paris to attend the 


ceremony, and to place the crown, not on 
the head—for he was not allowed to do 
that—but into the hands of the modern 
Charlemagne? Could they look to any 
part of Europe with an unprejudiced eye, 
and not see the same facts continually and 
universally foreed on their observation ? 
And then with regard to the instance 
which the right rev. Prelate had men- 
tioned that night of the allocution of the 
Pope with reference to Spanish affairs, he 
would like to know what effect had that 
allocution produced in Spain? Or, were 
they to take any instance that could be 





| stated of the most extravagant assertion of 


papal authority, he would like to know in 
what case it had produced any effect on 
the country to which it related, when it 
happened to be against the wishes and in- 
clination of the people ? He had asked in 
what the foree or efficacy of these papal 
bulls then really consisted? It did not lie 
in the parchment or in the lead, or in the 
silk or hemp, nor, according to his view, in 
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the mind or the intention, or the views of 
the Pope who affirmed or issued it, but he 
believed that its force consisted in the 
minds and in the intentions of those to 
whom it was addressed ; and therefore it 
was that he would say, as long as the Ro- 
man Catholic population of this country 
preserved that character which they had 
now maintained for centuries, in spite of 
the hardest trials to which any class of men 
had ever been subjected, he, for one, should 
feel no alarm, supposing, though the se- 
verest penalties were enacted against the 
importation of papal bulls, that still one of 
these formidable documents should by any 
sleight of hand be smuggled into this coun- 
try, and be found some unlucky morning 
affixed to the gates of London or to the 
walls of Buckingham Palace—he should 
feel no more apprehension of danger for 
the liberties of the people under such 
circumstances, than if it remained still 
within the walls of the Vatican. It was 
then quite clear that their safety never de- 
pended on the mind of the Pope, but on 
the intelligence and loyalty of the Roman 
Catholic population of this country; and 
the more confidence they reposed in that 
population, the better grounds would they 
find for that confidence ; while the more of 
suspicion and distrust they showed towards 
them, the more grounds would they give 
for entertaining that distrust and suspicion. 
He did not mean to insinuate that under 
any circumstances that class of persons 
would ever become unfaithful to their alle- 
giance, or would abandon the course which 
they had hitherto invariably pursued ; but 
he said that they never should be subjected 
to the necessity of making such triumphs 
of duty and loyalty ; that their honourable 
feelings should never be so sported with 
and trampled upon. That was one point 
to which the right rev. Prelate had more 
particularly addressed himself ; but there 
was another point which did not come en- 
tirely under the same head—the enact- 
ment referring to the extolling and setting 
forth of the papal supremacy. There, 
again, he had the misfortune to differ from 
his right rev. Friend, because he conceived 
that this enactment, even if not unreason- 
able and absurd, ought to be repealed ; 
first, as being utterly useless, and, se- 
condly, as being flagrantly unjust. He 
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maintained that if this enactment were to 
be rigorously acted upon, it would be un- 
just, for it imposed restrictions on the Ro- 
man Catholics that would not be felt by 
any other persuasion ; and he also thought 
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that no ground of public security or con- 
venience existed which required such re- 
strictions to be imposed. For that reason 
he thought it to be unjust; and he be- 
lieved it was still more manifest that it 


was useless. Was it possible to restrain 
the language of men and the freedom of 
the people to this extent? Was it possi- 
ble that if these opinions were entertained 
in other countries they would not also be 
alluded to and maintained by argument 
by particular individuals here? He ob- 
served the other day an extract in a 
French newspaper that he thought was 
a very sensible observation. It was in 
reference to something which was supposed 
to have occurred in their Lordships’ House, 
and which was understood to have fallen 
from his noble and learned Friend opposite 
(Lord Brougham) complaining of the con- 
duct of the Archbishop of Paris in directing 
prayers to be offered up for the conversion 
of England to the Roman Catholic religion. 
The observation was, that the complaint of 
the noble and learned Lord was \unreason- 
able, because there was nothing to prevent 
the noble and learned Lord, or others in 
this country, retaliating, by offering up 
prayers there for the conversion of France. 
But what would become of their dignity 
and honour if it were supposed for a mo- 
ment that the safety of their liberties and 
Constitution depended in such a miserable 
and precarious state, that they were in 
danger, because the Pope believed he 
possessed unbounded spiritual or even tem- 
poral power; that their liberties and Con- 
stitution were in danger, because the Pope 
might possibly find some individual to set 
forth and extol that power? And yet, 
that was the utmost that the advocates for 
the continuance of that Statute could go; 
because, if anything further were attempted, 
if any attack were to be made on the au- 
thority of the Queen, then it was not denied 
that the common law of the land was suffi- 
cient to ensure the punishment of the 
authors. Therefore, he thought on this 
point his right rev. Friend had greatly 
mistaken the real question at issue. For 
his own part, he heartily approved of every 
clause of this Bill; and he believed, if it 
had a fault, it was that it did not go far 
enough. He believed that still more might 
be done on the principle of this Bill, and 
done with safety, to give relief to persons 
who were now labouring under religious 
penalties and disabilities. He was not, 
however, called upon to enter further into 
that question at present, though he thought 
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it would not be right for him to discuss the 
question without some allusion to it. He 
was persuaded that the time would come, 
and that, too, before very long, when the 
subject would be brought under their Lord- 
ships’ notice again; and, whenever that 
time did arrive, he hoped their Lordships’ 
decision would be grounded on an impartial 
view of the real grounds of the case, and 
that they would not be influenced by the 
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force of names, by popular outery, or by | 


rhetorical declamation ; that they would | 


look to the people accused, and to the 
character of the accusers, and that they 
would see whether these accusers were not 
persons who, so far from possessing any 
legitimate authority—so far from deserving 
a share of influence and character, were 
not, on the contrary, persons who had 
proved themselves capable of conduct much 
worse than that which they imputed to 
their opponents—that they were literary 
demagogues who had been pandering to 
the worst passions of the multitude—pro- 
stituting their talents and, what was worse, 
their stations as teachers, to the vilest ends 
—that they had been degrading the most 
sacred names of humanity, of philanthropy, 
and of freedom, and then put themselves 
forward in the foremost ranks to point 
public indignation towards men from whose 
religious sentiments they differed. 

The BisHor of OXFORD said, he would 
not trespass on their Lordships’ time, were 
it not for some words that had fallen from 
his right rey. Friend behind him, who 
had just sat down, of which he felt bound 
to complain. His right rev. Friend had 
stated, that the just and liberal measure 
which was now before them, had been re- 
ceived coldly, reluctantly, and unworthily 
by his right rev. Friends around him. On 
their behalf, as well as on his own, he 
begged entirely to reject that imputation. 
He could not suffer the right rev. Prelate 
alone to claim—be it the merit or be it the 
shame—of welcoming heartily and gladly 
the measure of the noble and learned Lord, 
which he thought tended to relieve the 
Statute-book from injurious and insulting 
penalties which he and they regarded as a 
disgrace to it. But in stating this as his 
opinion—and he rejoiced to hear it assented 
to by his right rev. Friends around him— 
while he claimed for themselves this amount 
of liberality, he wished to go on, and say 
that there were other parts of it to which 
he objected, and which he thought none of 
the arguments of his right rev. Friend had 
succeeded in reaching. Therefore, while 
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he rejoiced that they should go into Com- 
mittee on the Bill—while he gave the mea- 
sure generally no cold assent, but rejoiced 
heartily in the passing of the just and sa- 
lutary parts of it, he should confess that 
he felt staggered when he came to some of 
the details. He felt on coming to the de- 
tails of the measure, that there were still 
one or two objections which he would wish 
his noble and learned Friend on the Wool- 
sack, and other noble and learned Lords 
present, would endeavour to remove. The 
second matter of which he complained in 
the speech of his right rev. Friend would 
bring him at once to those objections. The 
right rev. Prelate had stated, that he not 
only rejoiced heartily in the removal of 
these disabilities, but that he thought it 
was the special duty of the right rev. Pre- 
lates to rejoice at the passing of the mea- 
sure, because it was setting the Church of 
England free from that which had been its 
great opprobrium—the continuance of these 
disabilities. That argument took it for 
granted that these enactments were the 
work of the Church of England. He de- 
nied that proposition entirely. On going 
back to that Statute of Elizabeth, when 
the supremacy of the Crown was re-estab- 
lished, they would find that every bishop 
at the time sitting in their Lordships’ 
House had divided against it, because they 
had been of course attached to Roman obe- 
dience. The measures which they now 
proposed to repeal, were not, in point of 
fact, enacted for the Chureh of England, 
but for the State of England—a most im- 
portant distinction. He rejoiced, he re- 
peated, as a Member of the Church of 
England and as an Englishman, to see 
these insulting enactments repealed; but 
he would say, that the Prelates of the 
Church of England had no more to do with 
it than any of their Lordships. The Act 
was a civil measure. And here, he should 
say, that it was a strange thing, that in 
the Report of the Commissioners they com- 
menced with the words ‘in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, when the supremacy of 
the Crown was first enacted.” Why, if 
these Commissioners had looked into the 
matter, they would have found that from 
the very earliest time the ancient realm 
of England denounced and denied the right 
of intermeddling in the affairs of this 
country on the part of any foreign State 
whatsoever. That was an assertion of na- 
tionality. They had been told the other 
night by every noble and learned Lord in 
the House, and with singular strength by 
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his noble and learned Friend opposite, that | 
it was in consequence of the bull deposing 
Queen Elizabeth having been insultingly 
posted up in this city, that this Act had 
been passed. They were, to be sure, told 
that there was abundant inherent vigour in 
the common law of England to deal with 
such manifest acts of treason as that ; but 
then he would ask, if that were so, for 
what reason was this Act passed? It was 
this. The Pope had put forth his claim 
to these unjust powers; the English people 
became indignant; and their greatest states- 
men, including Bacon and others, consi- 
dered that it might be expedient to put 
forward a declaration of the nationality of , 
this land. They could not do so by bulls, 
and they adopted the only means at their 
disposal—they passed Statutes declaring 
the nationality of the country. These were, 
therefore, not religious, but civil and na- 
tional enactments ; they were counter- : 
statements of nationality in opposition to 
the anti-national pretensions of the Pope. | 
But what state were they to be in if this 
enactment was now to be repealed? The 
Bill of Her Majesty’s Government pur- 
ported to do away with all declarations of 
nationality. It proposed distinctly to allow 
thenceforth, not merely to connive at the 
ecclesiastical power of the Bishop of Rome , 
within this realm of England. It proposed } 
to recognise the power of introducing the ; 
Pope’s bulls, and to legalize the authority ; 
of the Pope in this country. 
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Was he not, | 
therefore, right in saying that the nation- 
ality of England, as put forth in the decla- 
ration that no foreign Power, State, or 
potentate, had any authority within these 
realms, was withdrawn ? In fact, the Com- 
missioners felt such to be the case, for they 
proposed a new oath of allegiance to be 
taken by Roman Catholics, leaving out the 
declaration that the Bishop of Rome neither 
had nor ought to have any civil or ecele- 
siastical jurisdiction, power, or authority in 
this realm. But how would this Bill leave ; 
the question? When any of their Lord- 
ships, or any other person, took the oath 
of supremacy in future, they would still 
have to swear that the Pope of Rome had 
not, and ought not to have, any jurisdic- 
tion, civil or religious, within this realm. 
The noble and learned Lord, therefore, in- 
stead of giving them a half measure, should 
have provided for this grievance, and not 
have left every one who took this oath in 
future to swear what he knew to be a false- 
hood. When every rational man took the 


oath, he felt it to mean that the Pope had 
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no such power by any law or constitution 
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| of this realm ; and not that no individuals 


in the country admitted the existence of 
such a power. This, however, would be 
the case no longer, for by this Bill the au- 
thority of the Pope in spiritual matters 
would be distinctly allowed by law. If the 
Constitution of England admitted this 
power of thus changing the terms of an 
oath, when it did not apply to a particular 
state of things, why did not the noble and 
learned Lord bring forward a measure with 
the oath as proposed by the Commissioners, 
in order that, whilst he was legalizing (as 
he was doing) the spiritual power of the 
Bishop of Rome in this country, he should 
not, as he seemed to be doing, spread a 


‘ net to entangle conscientious men ? There 


would be multitudes of people who would 


‘ say, that it was impossible for them to take 


the old oath according to the old Constitu- 
tion. If it were necessary to admit by 
law, instead of conniving at, the autho- 
rity of the Pope, he (the Bishop of Oxford) 
was sure that the noble and learned Lord 
would be able to frame an enactment which 
would exclude the evil and preserve the 
good, in the shape of a solemn national 


, protest against the authority being injuri- 
‘ ously exercised. His right rev. Friend had 


spoken as if they were afraid of the papal 
authority spreading again over this country. 
selieving, as he did, that the whole of that 
power had been constructed on a fallacy 
and on falsehood ; and reading history as 
he had done, he could not believe that the 
old wells of error were going to rise and 
overflow them; and he had therefore no 
such fears. His fears were from a very 
different quarter. He feared that this 
might be bringing in latitudinarianism and 
carelessness as to all belief—that they were 
but opening the door to incredible dangers 
when they believed that they were merely 
admitting Romish superstition. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, his noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack had in his 
statement so unanswerably replied to the 
speech of his right rev. Friend at the 
Table (the Bishop of Exeter), who had 
taken the objections to the law points on a 
former occasion, that he should only waste 
their Lordships’ time, were he at this period 
of the debate to add anything to his noble 
and learned Friend’s arguments. No doubt 
the supremacy of the Pope might be mooted 
in the present state of the law, provided it 
was done respectfully to the Queen’s su- 
premacy, and respectfully to the Constitu- 
tion of these realms as by law established. 
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But there had been a material change with 
respect to the law regarding the oath of 
supremacy since the laws affected by this 
Bill were passed. Somewhere about fifty 
years ago the law respecting the compul- 
sory taking the oath of supremacy, by all 
the Queen’s subjects, was repealed as re- 
arded its being compulsory to take it; 
and in 1829 the oath itself was materially 
altered, and the Roman Catholic people 
of the Empire were allowed to substitute 
the oath as it now stood: the words ‘“ spi- 
ritual and ecclesiastical’’ remained in the 
oath to be taken by persons not Roman 
Catholics; whereas Roman Catholics ob- 
tained the same benefits which formerly 
could be had by taking the whole oath, upon 
taking the oath with the words ‘spiritual 
and ecclesiastical’ omitted. If the words 


denying the spiritual and ecclesiastical su- | 


premacy of the Pope had been left in, the 
Roman Catholics could not have taken the 
oath. His noble and learned Friend had 
well argued that it was not illegal, much 
less penal, for any one temporarily and 
inoffensively, and without malicious intent 
or seditious purpose, to moot the subject 
as to the spiritual and ecclesiastical power 
of the Bishop of Rome within this realm. 
A great difficulty, however, had been raised 
by his right rev. Friend who had last 
addressed their Lordships. He felt that 
there were weighty considerations in deal- 
ing with matters of conscience; but these 
points were not dealt with in the present 
measure of his noble Friend, for this Bill 
only treated of the penal statutes and 
enactments now existing. He felt the 
full foree of the statement of his right 
rev. Friend (the Bishop of Oxford); but 
he must be permitted to say a few words 
as to the dangers apprehended by that 
right rev. Prelate, as well as by his 
right rev. Friend at the Table (the 
Bishop of Exeter). The arguments of 
both centered in the consequences which 
might follow the repeal of these statutes 
as regarded the oath of supremacy. There 
was nothing in this Bill which prohibited 
them from prototing against the acknow- 
ledgment of the Pope’s supremacy. The 
laws proposed to be removed from the 
Statute-book, and more especially the Ist 
and 15th of Elizabeth, would not affect 
the question of supremacy ; for the matter 
stood broadly on the face of the Statute, 
in the shape of the declaration of the King, 
Lords, and Commons, as to the ancient 
supremacy of the Crown; it did not profess 
to want anything new, and the Commis- 
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sioners never meant to say these Acts 
enacted something now which was not law 
before. It was a gross error to suppose 
that this enactment of the Ist of Elizabeth 
was a declaration of supremacy made for 
the first time. 

The Bisuor of OXFORD observed, that 
he had said that the supremacy had then 
been recently re-established. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR: The 
words of the title of the enactment were 
restoring to the Crown the ancient juris- 
diction over the estate ecclesiastical and 
| Spiritual. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: Of course it meant 
the restoration and the re-establishment of 
| the supremacy of the Crown after a Popish 

reign, In this respect only it was an 
establishment of the supremacy. The 
common law of the land had re-established 
‘it, and the Statute of Elizabeth merely 
declared its restoration. The enactment 
in the Statute-book also declared that the 
Pope’s supremacy within these realms was 
a nullity. The enactment was a declara- 
tion of King, Lords, and Commons, that 
the supremacy of the Crown in civil and 
ecclesiastical matters vested in the Crown 
by the common law of the land. It inferred 
that the Pope’s alleged supremacy was a 
fiction, a dream, a fraud, an imposition, 
and that the common law had always de- 
clared that the Monarch of this realm, in 
all causes or matters, civil or ecclesiastical, 
was supreme. That was sufficient for him, 
without continuing these penalties on the 
Statute-book. His right rev. Friend had 
said that these penalties were never en- 
forced ; but where such penalties were 
only dormant, they were often warmed into 
life with some sinister view, and for some 
malicious and bad purpose. His right 
rey. Friend at the Table seemed to think 
that somebody or other meant to taunt 
him for the line of argument which he had 
adopted on the present occasion. He 
could assure his right rev. Friend that he 
had no intention of doing anything of the 
kind. He knew full well if he attempted 
any such thing he should get the worst 
of it. With respect to the continuation 
of the oath of supremacy, the words left 
out could only affect Catholics, for they 
alone believed in the supremacy of the 
Pope. If he had any apprehensions on 
this subject, which he had not, he should 
feel satisfied when he considered that the 
allies only of the Pope would be allowed to 
leave out these words; but a good Protes- 
tant, or a good Presbyterian, like his noble 
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and learned Friend (Lord Campbell), for 
aught that he knew to the contrary, would 
still have to take this oath, with the de- 
claration that the Pope had not now any 
right to have any spiritual or ecclesiastical 
supremacy within this realm. They should 
recollect, however, there were some hun- 
dreds of thousands of the subjects of the 
Queen in this country, and in Ireland 
such a large number as to make it some 
millions of persons, who looked to his 
Holiness at Rome as their spiritual father 
and lawful ecclesiastical superior ; but that 
was not all, for it was an article of belief 
with them, that they must, in all matters 
ecclesiastical, implicitly submit to the au- 
thority of their spiritual father. An edict 
from that quarter might be addressed to 
this realm, or to a particular portion of the 
Queen’s subjects who believed in the Pope’s 
supremacy; and such edict, or proclama- 
tion, or bull, or rescript, or by whatever 
other name they might call it, they were 
bound to accept, and were bound in spirit 
and in conscience, as they hoped for salva- 
tion, and for the absolution of their sins, 
to believe that although they might hope 
to obtain absolution of other sins, yet if they 
denied in word or action, or even in thought, 
the spiritual authority of their spiritual fa- 
ther, they never could hope to receive ab- 
solution from their confessor. For his own 
part, he denied this popecraft, and, in 
point of fact, it had no influence with him. 
He did not say that the law enforced on all 
the acknowledgment of the Queen’s supre- 
macy in matters spiritual; but it did not 
prevent those who believed in it from as- 
sisting in it, and acting upon it. In his 
mind it would be better that the words 
should be struck out of the Protestant oath, 
as well as out of that taken by the Catho- 
lics. He would, however, leave this matter 
to the consideration of his noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack, who was a much 
better judge of the subject than he was. 
As for the importation of Popish bulls or 
rescripts, he did not agree in the pro- 
priety of continuing the extravagant en- 
actments on this subject, which this Bill 
would very properly repeal; but still he 
thought that danger might accrue from 
their importation if there was not some 
check. He thought that it was a great ano- 
maly—a grievous anomaly—to allow the 
orders and commands of a foreign poten- 
tate, addressed to most obedient slaves, to 
be received by them without any let or 
hindrance. This was not the case with 
other countries. With Austria this was 
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was no concordat. With France this was 
not the case with a concordat, with Naples 
without a concordat, and with Portugal, 
which was a most Catholic country, with- 
out a concordat. In all these countries 
they refused to receive or to allow the 
publication of bulls from Rome, without the 
sanction of the civil and ecclesiastical au- 
thorities. They were not regarded as the 
worse Catholics for this; they were not the 
worse viewed at Rome, for all those States 
received the nuncios of the Pope. He did 
not wish that this should be done by such 
interference; but he thought that such 
bulls should have, the sanction of the civil 
authorities before they could be promul- 
gated or considered valid. He, perhaps, 
did not apprehend that there was any 
great practical danger on this point; but 
still it was a striking anomaly. He 
(Lord Brougham) would, before he sat 
down, make one remark upon the reply of 
the right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of St. 
David's), to the observations which, on a 
former occasion, he (Lord Brougham) had 
made relative to a prayer offered up in 
Paris by the Archbishop of Paris for the 
conversion from their heresies of the Eng- 
lish people. He had said that the offering 
up such a prayer was, to say the least, 
indecorous. The right rev. Prelate did not 
consider it so; he suggested that they in 
England might retaliate ; but though this 
would indeed show a most gratifying mu- 
tual understanding between the two coun- 
tries, it would be merely praying against 
one another—a very useless proceeding; 
and it was not at all improbable that preca- 
tion might eventually assume the form of 
imprecation. They actually prayed in 
England, it was true, on one day in the 
year (on Good Friday), for the conversion‘of 
heretics; but they prayed only for heretics 
generally; while, in France, they had prayed 
during thirteen days for the conversion of 
the people of England, by name, from their 
detestable heresies to the Popery of the 
people of France, Syppose that every 
year specific forms of pie: were offered 
up in this country for tM conversion of the 
people of France, he was satisfied that it 
would not afford any satisfaction in that 
country. It might be all very well to talk 
of heresy and such other matters; but the 
fact was, that nothing was so impolitic as 
the truth being spoken in plain terms at all 
times. If we had said something like the 


same things of them that they said of us, 
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of us, as he complained of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris. He knew, however, that 
the thing had arisen from an error and 
oversight on the part of the French Go- 
vernment; and he had no doubt that it 
would not occur again. Before he sat 
down, he might observe that he had framed 
a clause which he should bring up on re- 
ceiving the Report, by which it was enact- 
ed that no bull or rescript should be re- 
ceived or published in this country, with- 
out having been previously communicated 
to the civil authorities, and that any infrac- 
tion of this should involve the party in a 
penalty of 50/. This would act without 
taking away any of the penalty which was 
attached by common law to the proceeding 
in such circumstances as made it be recog- 
nized for a public offence. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, that as_ his 
opinion had been much alluded to by the 
right rev. Prelate who first addressed the 
House, he felt called upon to say a few 
words. Te had not the slightest hesitation 
in going into Committee on this Bill; but 
he must repeat what he said on a former 
night, that, in his humble opinion, his 
noble and learned Friend on the Woolsaek 
had acted very injudiciously in the manner 
in which he had conducted the reform of 
laws, the existence of which he had so 
much deprecated. When framed they were 
intended as a protection of the Protestant 
religion against Papal authority. Some 
involved the infliction of penalties, others 
imposed the taking of oaths. Both classes 
of enactments were intended for the same 
object, and these Acts of Parliament were 
all in one class. The existence of these 
Acts of Parliament, most of which had be- 
come obsolete, was pointed out to the at- 
tention of Parliament a few Sessions ago, 
and they were referred to the consideration 
of some of the most able men of the legal 
profession to draw up a Report on the sub- 
ject. At the head of them was his learned 
Friend Sir Edward Ryan, formerly Chief 
Justice in India, than whom, for high 
honour, for greag intelligence, and profound 
learning in the , his superior was not to 
be found. He believed that these gentle- 
men got through their labours in a most 
able and satisfactory manner. In Decem- 
ber last they framed the model of an Act 
of Parliament on this subject, which they 
handed over to his noble and learned Friend 
on the Woolsack, and which contained both 
the new oaths proposed to be taken in lieu 
of the present oaths, and also the new 
penalties. From what he could judge of 
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the new penalties and new oaths, he should 
have wished that some measure should at 
onee have been introduced respecting them. 
He was satisfied if this measure passed in 
its present form, it would be most imper- 
fect ; for if they allowed the oath of supre- 
macy to remain. as it now was, it would be 
a snare to tender consciences, and would 
prove most injurious to many persons. 
Though this was his opinion, and though 
he thought that the noble and learned Lord 
would have done well to have yielded to the 
Report of the Commissioners, yet he was 
bound to say that he approved of both parts 
of the Report, and cordially supported this 
Bill; yet he still hoped that the second Bill 
would be brought in before the present one 
was finally dispssed of. He was glad the 
Bill had proceeded so far, however, as it 
would do much to relieve the Statute-book 
from many Acts which were a reproach ta 
the laws of the country; and although the 
Legislatures which passed them might have 
grounds of excuse for making such laws, 
yet they could have no excuse for allowing 
them to remain on the Statute-book. 

Lorp STANLEY said, that he did not 
intend to enter into a discussion at length 
on the merits of the measure, which as far 
as he understood the principle or details of 
it, should have his cordial support. He 
could not let it pass over its present stage 
in silence, and without alluding to the mis- 
apprehension of the right rev. Prelate who 
spoke last, which mistake appeared to be 
sanetioned by the high authority of his 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Brougham). 
As he understood the argument of the right 
rev Prelate, and of his noble and learned 
Friend, it was that we had adhered up to 
the present time to the oath of supremacy 
which had been taken by the Members of 
that House, and by a large portion of the 
Protestant people of this country ; yet that 
after the passing of this measure it would 
be impossible for any man with a safe con- 
science to swear that the Pope had not and 
ought not to have any spiritual or eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction in this realm. With 
great deference to the right hon. Prelate, 
he would submit whether this Bill, should 
it become an Act of Parliament, would in 
the slightest degree affect the existing law. 
[The Bishop of Oxrorp: No, no!] The 
right rev. Prelate said so in fact, for he 
stated that they were about to legalize the 
spiritual jurisdiction of the Pope. He must 
say, with all respect, they were going to do 
no such thing; for after the passing of the 
Bill the jurisdiction of the Pope would re- 
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main the same, and would not be more or 
less legalized than it was at the present 
moment. At present, as all their Lord- 
ships knew, a large body of their fellow 
subjects were, in matters spiritual and ec- 
clesiastieal, bound in conscience by the 
decrees of the See of Rome. _ If the inter- 
pretation put upon the oath was to be 
adopted, every one of their Lordships were 
as much guilty of perjury at present as after 
this Bill passed. This Bill did not legalize 
any matter; but it took away certain specific 
formalities for receiving communications, 
innocent in themselves, but deemed guilty 
because they came from the See of Rome. 
If there was anything seditious in them, or 
against the peace of the Crown, or against 
the civil rights of the subjects of the Crown, 
the fact of their being issued from Rome 
did not give them any more legal authority 
or impunity after the Bill passed than they 
had now. Nor by this Bill did they ac- 
knowledge any spiritual or ecclesiastical 
authority of Rome, which the oath now 
rejected, for the oath must mean that no 
foreign potentate had by right any spiri- 
tual or temporal authority within this realm. 
They did not question the spiritual autho- 
rity of the Pope over any one in this coun- 
try; but the oath of supremacy was a 
declaration by oath—and it would be after 
the passing this Bill as at present—that 
there was no law in this country, that there 
was no law now, nor ought there to be one, 
by which the subjects of this realm were 
bound to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the Pope in matters spiritual or ecclesias- 
tical. The Roman Catholic subjects of 
this realm might resist the authority of 
the Pope; and if any Roman Catholic cler- 
gyman, by a bull, or reseript, attacked any 
Roman Catholic subject of the Crown, the 
law would step in, and would protect the 
right of any person, and would give dam- 
ages against the priest making such attack. 
There were many instances which he could 
cite in which the law had stepped in and 
protected the rights of the people. Indeed, 
within the last few months a conviction of 
this kind took place in the county of Cavan. 
In this instance a priest had excommuni- 
cated from the altar a Catholic layman, 
who appealed, not to the Pope, but to the 
eivil jurisdiction of the country, which gave 
to the layman damages against the priest. 
That was what was meant by saying that 
the Pope had not any right to have civil 
or spiritual jurisdiction, and this was not 
altered by the Bill. He did not see that 
his noble and learned Friend on the Wool- 
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sack ought to be charged with unfairness 
because he had postponed his proposition 
for altering the law on this subject, while 
he introduced this measure for sweeping 
away obsolete penalties. If this was an 
alteration of the law, and he had kept back 
the difficult question as to the oath of su- 
premacy for the purpose of obtaining an 
advantage by passing this Act which would 
make it necessary to change the oath of 
supremacy, there might be some ground 
for it. He was sure, however, that his 
noble and learned Friend would shrink from 
the imputation of dealing so unfairly, and 
no one would eondemn such conduct more 
than himself. He certainly thought, if 
the right rev. Prelate were justified in his 
premises, he would have been justified in 
his conclusions ; but believing he was in 
error, he (Lord Stanley) thought he would 
be forgiven for stating his reasons for dis- 
senting from those premises, and not agree- 
ing in those conclusions. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR observed 
that the Act contained a full and copious 
declaration of the supremacy of the Crown; 
what alteration, then, was made in the law 
by the repealing the penalties? 

The House then went into Committee, 
and agreed to the clauses of the Bill, with 
the exception of three opposed clauses, 
which were reserved for future considera- 
tion. 

The House adjourned about a quarter 
past Nine o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 15, 1846. 


Mrinures.) Pusiic Breus.—l°- County Rates; Viscount 
Hardinge’s Annuity (No. 2); Convicts. 

2°. Battersea Park. 
3°: and passed, Corn Importation. 

PeTiTIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. O'Connell, from Inha- 
bitants of the City of Cashel, praying the House to order 
the Immediate Release of William Smith O’Brien, Esq. 
—By Mr. Gibson Craig, from the Free Presbytery of 
Edinburgh, complaining of Refusal to grant Sites for 
Churches to the Free Church in Scotland.—By the Earl of 
Arundel and Surrey, from Secular Clergymen and Lay- 
men of the Town of Leamington and its Vicinity, profes- 
sing the Roman Catholic Religion, and by Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, from Inhabitants of Wardour and its Vicinity, 
professing the Roman Catholic Religion, in favour of the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill.—By Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
from Inhabitants of the Town of Wexford and its Vicin- 
ity, for providing Chaplains for Roman Catholic Soldiers. 
—By Mr. Joseph Bailey, from the Reverend the Dean Rural 
and Clergy of the Southern Division of the Deanery of 
Frome, and by Mr. Burroughes, from the Venerable the 
Archd and R d the Clergy of the Archdeaconry 





of Norfolk, against the Union of the Sees of St. Aszph 
and Bangor, but providing for the Immediate Appoint- 
ment of a Bishop to the newly erected See of Manchester, 
—By Colonel Arbuthnott, from Noblemen, Owners, and 
Occupiers of Land, and others interested in the Cultiva- 
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tion of Land in the Counties of Kincardine and Forfar, 
and by Lord George Bentinck, from George V. Drury, 
Shotover Park, near Oxford, against the proposed Govyern- 
ment Measure respecting Customs and Corn Importation. 
By General Morrison, from Owners of certain Steam Boats 
plying on the River Forth, betwixt Stirling, Alloa, Kin- 
cardine, and Granton, praying that all Expenses for the 
Erection and Maintenance of Lighthouses, Floating 
Buoys,and Beacons on the Coasts of the United Kingdom, 
should heneeforth be defrayed out of the Public Reve- 
nue—By Mr. Baskerville, and Mr. Halsey, from Ledbury, 
Bishop Stortford, and Hitchin Poor Law Unions, for ra- 
ting Owners of Small Tenements to the Poor Rates in 
lieu of Oceupiers.—By Mr. Gibson Craig, from Lord Pro- 
vost, Magistrates, and Council of the City of Edinburgh, 


in favour of the Art Unions Bill.—By Sir Henry Winston | 


Barron, from Chairman, Vice-President, and Members of 
the Society for the Improvement of Ireland, for Alteration 
of the Drainage, &c, (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. Thomas 
Duncombe, from Inhabitants of the Vale of Leven, and 
from People of Hyde, in Public Meeting assembled, Joseph 
Wood, Chairman, for Limiting the Hours of Labour in 
Factories to Tenin the Day for Five Days in the Week, 
and Eight on the Saturday.—By Mr. Masterman, from 
Ropemakers in London who use Steam Power at their 
Works, for Exempting the Ropemaking Trade from the 
Operation of the- Factories Act.—By Mr. Bowes, Mr. 
Evans, and Mr. Long, from a number of places, for Re- 
peal or Alteration of Lunatics Act and Lunatie Asylums 
and Pauper Lunatics Act.—By Captain Pechell, from 
Ratepayers of the Parish of Winkfield, respecting the 
Operation of the Poor Law in their Parish.—By Mr. Bar- 
nard, from Inhabitants of the Town of Deptford, for 
Repeal or Alteration of the Metropolitan Buildings Act.— 
By Mr. Ainsworth, from Officers connected with the Ad- 
ministration of the Poor Laws in the Bolton Union, for a 
Superannuation Fund for Poor Law Officers.—By Mr. 
Poulett Serope, from Inhabitants of Ballingarry Parish 
and District, suggesting Measures for Poor Relief in Ive- 
land.—By Lord Rendlesham, from Inhabitantsof the Town 
and Borough of Beccles, and by Mr. Wilshere, from Guar- 
dians of the Poor of the Parish of Great Yarmouth, for 
Alteration of the Poor Removal Bill.—By Lord Seymour, 
from Inhabitants of the Borongh of Totnes, for the Adop- 
tion of Measures for the Suppression of Promiscuous In- 
tercourse.—By Mr. Thomas Duncombe, from James 
Clephan, of 18, Warwick Street, Charing Cross, in the 
City of Westminster, for Inquiry into his Plan respecting 
Metropolitan Railways—By Mr. Botfield, from Magis- 
trates, Clergy, Gentry, Merchants, Tradesmen, and other 
Inhabitants of the Town of Ludlow, in favour of the Sal- 
mon Fisheries Bill.—By Mr. Wilshere, from Guardians of 
the Poor of the Parish of Great Yarmouth, for Alteration 
of Law of Settlement. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S ANNUITIES TO 
VISCOUNT HARDINGE & LORD GOUGH. 


Mr. HOGG rose to ask leave to intro- 
duce two Bills to authorize the East India 
Company to grant annuities of 5,0000. and 

‘2,000/. per annum respectively to Viscount 

Hardinge and Lord Gough, for their recent 
brilliant services in the East Indies. He 
hoped no obstacle would be placed in the 
way of forwarding those measures. 

Sm R. PEEL said, that so far from 
throwing any obstacle in the way of their 
progress, he would do everything in his 
power to hasten them forward. 

Mr. HUME wished to know when an 
Opportunity would be given of discussing 
the merits of the Bills for granting 
Peerages to Lords Hardinge and Gough, 
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beeause it might happen that those Bills 
might pass ata late period of the night, 
without an opportunity being afforded of 
discussing them at all. He wished to have 
an opportunity of making some remarks 
respecting them, because he had an ob- 
jection to grant pensions to persons whose 
descendants would be unable to maintain 
the dignity of the Peerage, and because 
the time had come when they ought to re- 
quire Her Majesty not to grant Peerages 
which must be kept up at the expense of 
the country. With all due deference to 
the House, he must say that he thought 
this plan of granting Peerages with an- 
nuities for two or three lives, and then 
leaving those upon whom the honour had 
descended destitute, was a reprehensible 
practice, and ought at once to be abro- 
gated. In the case of Lord Gough, for 
instance, the sums of money conferred 
upon him would not last longer than the 
ordinary duration of two lives, because he 
was advanced in years. He urged the same 
arguments several years ago, in the case 
of Lord Keane; but he was opposed to the 
House, and was, therefore, unsuccessful. 
He repeated that he considered the time 
had arrived when the Government ought to 
consider whether it was politic to grant 
titles when there was no property to 
maintain them; for wherever this was done 
they had the Peer and his family quartered 
upon the public, and there was no getting 
rid of him or his progeny for generations. 
He did not wish to particularize indivi- 
duals; but, if they created an aristocracy, 
it ought not to be maintained by the public 
purse. It was true the eustoms of the 
country precluded them from following any 
avocation by which they could maintain 
themselves, but it did not preclude them 
from getting families. He thought it was 
really a question for the House to take up 
—whether, when Peerages were proposed 
to be conferred on individuals who had not 
the power of supporting them, and which 
would consequently have to be supported 
at the expense of the country, it was poli- 
tic to grant them. It was the system he 
complained of, and not the individuals. 
He hoped, however, that the House would 
have an opportunity of discussing the Bills 
by daylight and not at the dead of the 
night, when the House could not be ex- 
pected to give due attention to the matter. 

Sim R. PEEL said, that considering 
Lord Gough had recently gone through 
four gallant battles, it was rather hard for 
the hon. Gentleman to say that his life 
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was not worth a year’s purchase. But, 
as to the Bills which were to be brought 
in, he would endeavour to afford every op- 
portunity for their due consideration. It 
was not the fault of the Government that 
Bills of that nature were brought forward 
at midnight. As to the observations of the 
hon. Gentleman, he could not admit the 
truth of his assertion that Peerages, which 
had been created for public services, were 
generally dependent upon the public. In 
almost every instance the families of per- 
sons raised to the Peerage had been pos- 
sessed of means adequately to maintain the 
dignity of their rank and position. 

Leave given. Bills brought in and read 
a first time. 


POST OFFICE. 

Mr. CARDWELL moved that the 
House, at its rising, do adjourn to Monday. 

Mr. T. S. DUNCOMBE seeing the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the 
Treasury in his place, wished to ask him a 
question with reference to inquiry into the 
Post Office abuses he had lately brought 
under the consideration of the House. He 
had been given to understand that the 
speech he made on a recent occasion had 
been placed in the hands of Mr. Peacock, 
the Solicitor to the Post Office, to inquire 
into the charges which it contained, not- 
withstanding it had been stated that they 
-were groundless. He wished to know whe- 
ther his information were correct or not. 
He understood, also, that some of the 
letter-carriers were taken before Mr. Pea- 
cock to be examined, touching those 
charges, but, upon asking for a pledge to 
be held harmless if they told the truth, it 
was refused. The inquiry was one which 
ought to be conducted in such a manner as 
to give satisfaction to the public. He 
wished, therefore, to know whether the 
hon. Gentleman would have any objection 
to produce the evidence which was taken, 
and to inform the House of the result of 
the inquiry. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that in reply to 
the question of the hon. Gentleman, he 
would confine himself to an explanation of 
the course which had been pursued. The 
Postmaster General being desirous to have 
a full investigation into the whole question 
connected with the sub-sorters, had con- 
sidered it judicious that the inquiry should 
be conducted by gentlemen who were not 
connected with the Post Office depart- 
ment, and, therefore, he had appointed the 
solicitor of the Post Office to conduct the 
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Adjourned 


investigation. At first the president of 
the inland department, and the inspector 
of the sub-sorters had been present during 
the examination of the letter-carriers; but 
as some of the witnesses had objected to 
the presence of those persons, they had 
subsequently been examined in their ab- 
sence. In the present stage of the pro- 
ceedings, however, it must be obvious to 
the hon. Gentleman, that he could give 
him no further information. The result of 
the inquiry should be made known imme- 
diately after its termination. 

Motion agreed to. 

The subject then dropped. 


CORN IMPORTATION BILL—ADJOURNED 
DEBATE—({THIRD NIGHT). 

The Motion for the Adjourned Debate 
having been read, 

Mr. COLQUHOUN said, after the full 
discussion the subject had received, he was 
aware he could add nothing new to the 
arguments advanced against the measure 
by his hon. Friends. He feared, however, 
that those arguments, able and powerful 
as they were, would not succeed in chang- 
ing the resolution of the House. Though 
he could not alter the decision, still he was 
entitled to appeal to the House to consider 
whether the great change would really be 
advantageous to the country. ‘The noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn had asked the 
right hon. Baronet as to the probable de- 
crease of price which would be caused by 
the measure now under consideration ; and 
the right hon. Baronet said he was not 
prepared to say that the price of wheat 
would fall lower than 35s. [Sir R. Pret 
intimated his dissent.] Well, the right 
hon. Baronet was represented as having 
made that statement. The right hon. 
Baronet had referred to the year 1835, 
when the price of wheat was 39s. 4d. 

Sir R. PEEL: I beg leave to tell the 
hon. Gentleman what I did say. I was 
asked what I thought would have been the 
price of corn in 1835, supposing a free 
trade in grain had then existed. I said, “1 
am not prepared to admit that, suppposing 
for some years preceding there had been a 
free trade in grain, corn would have been 
below 39s. 4d.” 

Mr. COLQUHOUN: It was, then, 
quite evident that the right hon. Baronet 
apprehended that the price of wheat under 
a system of free trade might fall as low as 
it was in 1835. But the circular of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League stated that wheat 
would be laid down at the doors of the 
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manufacturers at 30s. per quarter. These 
statements had caused the prevailing opin- 
ion of the country—for he admitted that it 
was the prevailing opinion—in favour of 
free trade; but if these statements were 
true, he contended, that from such a state 
of things great suffering and misery must 
necessarily be caused in this country. 
Take the years 1835 and 1836, in which 
the prices of corn had been at the low 
prices likely to be prevalent under a sys- 
tem of free trade. The historian of these 
years was Mr. Wilson, the Chairman of 
the Anti-Corn-Law League. [Mr. Cospen: 
No; it is another Mr. Wilson who is 
Chairman of the League.] He was sure, 
however, that the hon. Member for Stock- 
port would admit the talents of Mr. Jas. 
Wilson, who was an advocate of the opin- 
ions entertained by the hon. Member him- 
self, and would willingly accept his de- 
scription of the effects produced by the low 
prices of those years. Well then, Mr. 
Wilson had said that in those years there 
had been great agricultural depression, 
great manufacturing prosperity for a time, 
fearful and unnatural competition as the 
consequence of such prosperity—-and then 
the reaction of misery and distress. Such, 
too, would be the effects produced by the 
low prices of free trade. [Sir James 
GrawaM: Hear, hear.] The right hon. 
Baronet cheered ironically, and by that 
cheer, he meant to say, that prices under 
free trade would not be low. But the 
right hon. Baronet must take one line of 
argument or the other. If prices were not 
low, if bread were not cheap, where was 
the benefit of this measure? Where was 
the good conferred upon the poor man ? 
Where was the fulfilment of the hopes and 
prophecies, and promises of the League ? 
It had been said that although there might 
be no fall in prices, there would be stability 
—that prices would be firm, that trade 
would be regular, and that a guarantee 
would exist against the high prices under 
which the country had suffered. Now, he 
believed that hope to be perfectly visionary, 
and that stability of price would be the last 
thing to expect from the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. And he would state the grounds 
on which he had formed that opinion. The 
average importation of wheat was now rather 
more than 1,000,000 quarters. He would 
assume the average importation in future 
to be 4,000,000 quarters, as the ordinary 
supply. The average produce of wheat in 
this country was 16,000,000 quarters, and 
the 4,000,000 quarters of foreign corn 
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added to that would make, altogether, a 
regular supply of 20,000,000 quarters. 
What was the experience of former years ? 
Mr. Tooke, the able statist, a gentleman of 
great mercantile experience, said that the 
harvest of 1834 was a harvest in excess 
over the ordinary harvest to the extent of 
one-fourth, and that was the cause of the 
low price in 1835. In 1838, according to 
the same authority, the harvest was defi- 
cient to the extent of one-fourth. Now, 
supposing the average to be 20,000,000 
quarters, and there should be an excess of 
one-fourth, the supply would amount to 
25,000,000 quarters, because the same 
causes which affected the harvest in this 
country would affect the harvests on the 
shores of the Baltic. Now a supply of 
25,000,000 quarters, instead of 20,000,000 
quarters, must depress the price most enor- 
mously; and in 1854, if the same causes 
should coincide in favour of an extraordi- 
nary harvest, prices would be depressed in 
a ruinous degree. The same thing would 
happen which happened in 1834. The 
farmers would be restricting the cultivation 
of wheat; the farmer abroad would also 
diminish his cultivation, and then, in the 
following year, there would be a restricted 
supply. Then, if there should be a defi- 
cient harvest, as in 1838, the prices would 
advance as enormously as they did at that 
time. The oscillation would be very great, 
and the prices would be ruinous to the far- 
mer at one time, and at another ruinous to 
the manufacturer and the labourer. When 
it was said that if more corn was brought 
in it would be advantageous to the la- 
bourer, he begged to ask what had been 
the result since the beginning of the pre- 
sent century ? Was he better off with an 
ample supply of corn than he was twenty 
years ago? If there was more corn there 
were more mouths, the population would 
be increased, and the proportion and dis- 
tribution would be the same as at present, 
and wages would undergo no alteration. 
The right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) had 
made some remarks that were not quite fair 
considering the position he hadlong occupied 
with respect to the agricultural interest ; 
he said that agriculture had not thriven 
under the old system. No one could doubt 
that agriculture had improved in this coun- 
try more than anywhere, and at this mo- 
ment we occupied a position in that respect 
higher than any other country in the world 
except Belgium. This country fed a 
larger number of mouths per square mile 
than any country in Europe, except Bel- 
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gium, and that from its own soil. In 
France the number was 150 per square 
mile ; in England 230. In France 14 
bushels were grown on the acre, in Eng- 
land 28. And while in France the prices 
of meal and grain had been steadier, the 
price of grain in this country had been 
gradually declining for the last thirty years. 
If the right hon. Baronet considered it right 
to change the present system, let him not 
do it by maligning the agriculture of the 
country. There was no country in the 
world which presented such an amount of 
capital invested in agriculture, and which 
exhibited such an extent of continued and 
patient industry. But it was said the al- 
teration in the Corn Laws would produce a 
wonderful improvement in trade, and that 
our manufactures would obtain a greater 
development than ever. Now let him 
call the attention of the House to the 
actual fact. Since the year 1815, 
nearly 8,000,000 had been added to 
the population of the country; and on 
the lowest scale of estimate our manufac- 
turing produce must have increased at the 
rate of 64,000,0000. a year. The agricul- 
tural industry of the country had supplied 
the home market, and it was that on which 
the manufacturers mainly depended. But 
it was said that the great advantage was to 
arise from the foreign market. In 1815, 
the exports were 52,000,000/., and last 
year they were only 58,000,0007. He 
was aware that the bulk of the manufac- 
tures had greatly increased since the for- 
mer period; and that the shipping and 
other interests had been consequently be- 
nefited, but there had not been proportion- 
ate benefit to the labourer. He would ask, 
also, how much our Colonies had contri- 
buted to that increase in the value of goods 
sent abroad. The colonial trade was now 
about 14,000,000/. a year, and had nearly 
trebled in amount since the end of the war. 
What would be the effect of the present 
measure on the colonial interests? Did the 
manufacturers expect that the colonial mar- 
kets would be in the same position after 
the passing of the present measure as they 
now were ? Did they think that they would 
still continue to have in the West India 
and Canada markets a protective duty of 
15 per cent? [Mr. Coppen: No.] The 
hon. Member for Stockport said no. What, 
then, would be the consequence? Mr. 
Greg, in speaking the other day on the 
subject, stated that the cottons of the 
United States were running those of this 
country very hard in the market of Brazil; 
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and what would be the result of a similar 
competition in the markets of the West In- 
dies and North America? Would not the 
loss to the manufacturer be much greater 
than anything he could gain by the pre- 
sent measure, if he were driven out of the 
colonial markets by the cheap and heavy 
cottons of the United States? There had 
been many prophecies on this subject, and 
he would venture to prophesy that the ma- 
nufacturers would be disappointed if they 
expected any great increase of their exports 
to foreign countries in consequence of this 
measure. The hon. and learned Member 
for Bath last night ridiculed the statement 
of the noble Lord the Member for Lynn as 
to our trade with Canada. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman stated that the greater 
part of our exports to Canada went to the 
United States; but the hon. and learned 
Gentleman did not seem to be aware that 
a large portion of the exports of this coun- 
try to New York were intended for the 
Canadas, and he had every reason to be- 
lieve that the noble Lord had correctly es- 
timated the value of our trade with Canada 
at 3,000,000]. He feared that that trade 
would be greatly shaken by the present 
measure, and that the bond of interest be- 
tween the Colony and the mother country 
might be weakened. At present the 
United States imposed a heavy duty on 
the corn and timber of Canada; but these 
duties would be abolished were Canada to 
become a part of the American Union; and 
such a consideration would no doubt be a 
great temptation to the colonists to take 
that step. His fears of the effects of the 
present measure might be greater than the 
result would justify; but he was certain 
that the hopes of the hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite regarding the benefits that would 
flow from the measure, were visionary in 
the extreme. There was one class of 
effects, however, which would remain—the 
political effects which the measure had al- 
ready oceasioned. These effects were pa- 
tent and known to them all. There was 
the severance of a great party of old asso- 
ciations, of himself and his hon. Friends 
from leaders whom they had long willingly 
followed. The combination of a great 
party had been broken up, and he did not 
think it likely that it would be restored. 
It was not, in his opinion, desirable for the 
public interest or useful for the country 
that the combination should be restored. 


Adjourned 


lt would be injurious to the character of 
statesmen and to those great institutions 
which they wished to preserve. He knew 
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that he was now touching on delicate 

ound. The right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government had spoken with 
some asperity of some of his former friends; 
and though he had no desire to make an at- 
tack on the right hon, Gentleman, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would not com- 
plain of him if he were to exercise the pri- 
vilege which he possessed as an indepen- 
dent Member, and criticised the public con- 
duct of the Minister. No man more ad- 
mired the talents of the right hon. Baronet 
thau he did; and he would admit that, it 
would be a very great loss to the country 
to be deprived of talents and services which 
in the eyes of many were inestimable. 
If the right hon. Baronet had only conti- 
nued to maintain what they thought to he 
great principles and great institutions, he 
knew that the right hon. Gentleman would 
have been most cheerfully followed and 
cordially supported by his hon. Friends 
around him. But notwithstanding all the 
right hon. Gentleman’s eminent talents 
and the integrity of his motives, the 
right hon, Gentleman must allow him 
to say that there were two blemishes 
in his publie character, which were very 
injurious to the public in the times in 
which he was placed. The right hon. 
Gentleman wanted faith in his own princi- 
ples, and had too great a dread of his op- 
ponents. These were his two defects. The 
right hon. Gentleman always appeared to 
hold his principles loosely—to be riding at 
a single anchor. At the first appearance 
of a storm on the horizon, the right hon. 
Gentleman goes to sea, and not only goes 
to sea, but throws overboard, as the 
storm increases, the whole cargo of his life. 
Allusion had been made the other night to 
the expectation which had been expressed 
out of doors, that the right hon. Gentleman 
might yet bring in a measure for the Re- 
peal of the Union; and he must say, that 
if the principles of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site were advocated with ability and per- 
severance, and with an earnest, conscien- 
tious, fervent appeal to the country—if 
hon. Members appealed to this country 
earnestly, ably, and successfully—to the 
extent, he meant, of gaining a great amount 
of popular support—then he did not know 
the institution or the principle which the 
right hon. Gentleman would not, under a 
certain pressure, abandon. The aristocracy 
—the Church—that education which made 
a people great because it made them good 
—all those things which to them (the 
Conservatives) were cardinal principles, 
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which they could not and would not con- 
sent to sacrifice—all those principles and 
institutions which the right hon. Baronet 
had supported during the last three years 
—years of experience to him and to them 
—there was not one of them, if there was 
only produced a sufficient amount of popu- 
lar pressure, of ability, and of actual fer- 
vent impression on the public mind, that 
the right hon. Baronet would not let go; 
and there was not one of them with regard 
to which the right hon. Gentleman would 
not give the most elaborate reasons for 
abandoning. He had said, that even 
while urging the case of the Corn Laws, 
he felt that the cause was one quite unte- 
nable. How long that secret might have 
existed in the breast of his right hon. 
Friend, or in that of the right hon. Baro- 
net (Sir J. Graham), he did not know; but 
he asked every man who had jealously and 
narrowly watched the actions of public men, 
if there was a single principle which the 
right hon. Gentleman had determined to 
persevere in, which, under the influence of 
popular excitement, he would not abandon. 
Although such was his opinion of the con- 
duct and character of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, he would not have the House infer 
that he had, politically speaking, the slight- 
est confidence in the noble Lord opposite. 
He admired the noble Lord’s talents and 
respected his charaeter; but he did not 
think that either he or his. Friends could 
be induced to become followers of the noble 
Lord, especially in eombination with the 
party who now supported him. The noble 
Lord was, without question, an able and 
a gallant captain; and he could perfectly 
understand the feelings of confidence and 
admiration with which his friends regarded 
him; because he had seen the noble Lord 
in stormy times, when his Administration 
was nearly wreeked, assume a gallant bear- 
ing, and always most chivalrous and most 
eloquent in times of the greatest danger and 
distress. Had he shared the opinions of 
the noble Lord, he should have been de- 
lighted to serve under such a leader; but 
he must say that he should have always 
felt, as he remembered having once felt at 
Calais, when storm-stayed and impatient 
to reach his own country. He remembered 
pressing a weather-beaten captain to put 
to sea; and he recollected his answer was, 
** You are a landsman, and, like all lands- 
men, very ignorant. This is not weather 
or a sea in which a ship can live.” Now, 
he thought the noble Lord was just the 
man to leave the harbour when wiser or 
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more prudent commanders would keep the 
port. When there was great risk and 
great danger, it was proper to remain on 
shore, and not put to sea; but the noble 
Lord would for an inadequate object leave 
a safe haven, and brave the storms of the 
political ocean; and, therefore, however 
much he admired the noble Lord, he felt it 
would be the duty of himself and his friends, 
should the noble Lord move to that side, 
to continue the same opposition to his Go- 
vernment as formerly. Yet he would much 
rather have the noble Lord on that side 
than fight in a camp where the leader, the 
moment the guns of the enemy commenced 
to play, began to spike his own, and offered 
terms of surrender. He thought this a 
most anomalous and dangerous condition of 
public affairs; and he must avow his con- 
viction that the sooner it came to an end 
the better. Much better with the noble 
Lord and his associates making their ho- 
nest, bold, open attacks against the prin- 
ciples and institutions which they had been 
accustomed to cherish, than seeing those 
principles abandoned, and those institu- 
tions undermined, by Gentlemen whose 
talents they admired, but in whose cou- 
rage they had lost all confidence. Much 
better that they should, however weak- 
ened, however deprived of their ablest lead- 
ers, mect the opponents of their views, and, 
as they thought, of the Constitution also, 
on fair terms on the floor of that House, 
than expose themselves to a condition of 
affairs, which was painful to the feelings 
of all, and most injurious to the interests of 
the country; and he took leave to say to 
the hon. Member for Stockport. who had 
said he and his Friends would meet them 
with the skeleton of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League—[Mr. Cospen: The ghost ]— 
well the ghost of the League—he ventured 
to tell the hon. Gentleman, that, whatever 
respect they might have for his talents, 
they could never coincide in his views. 
He thought his Friends had fought this 
battle gallantly and with singular ability, 
and the more they engaged in this war the 
more experience would they gain. Whether 
on the hustings or in the counties, where 
the hon. Member for Stockport said he 
reigned supreme in the affections of the 
farmers, or whether in the borough towns, 
where he eonsidered himself still more tri- 
umphant—in all these sufficient opportu- 
nity would be given to meet them with cou- 
rage, and, he hoped with success. And 
if they were worsted, as he thought was 
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they would, in defence of the great institu- 
tions of the country, carry on a gal- 
lant, and, he hoped, ultimately successful 
warfare; for though great excitement now 
prevailed, and was in favour of these mea- 
sures—{ ‘‘ No, no!””]—at all events a great 
portion of the present excitement was in 
favour of the Government—that excite- 
ment would, however, pass away; and when 
the promises of the hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site were found not to be realized—when 
the promises they had made to the mer- 
chants, the manufacturers, and the labour- 
ers were not fulfilled in the increase of 
trade and manufactures — when all the 
hopes they had held out were proved to 
be visionary and fallacious, then would 
they (the protectionists) appeal to the people 
of England with this simple question, 
‘* Who, in the hour and crisis of difficulty, 
wese your subtle but faithless counsel- 
lors, and who your humble but consistent 
friends ¢”’ 

Mr. C. WOOD said, he had hoped that 
at this period of the debate they should 
have heard the last of the personal attacks 
which had come from hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite. He thought that the party to 
whom the hon. Gentleman whe had just 
sat down belonged, might fairly claim the 
praise which the hon. Member had be- 
stowed on the noble Lord the Member for 
London, namely, that the worse their po- 
sition was, the more gallantry they dis- 
played in defending it; but he thought, 
also, that the hon. Member might have 
found, in the nature of the position which 
they occupied, some reasonable grounds 
for doubting the soundness of the opinions 
which were held by its defenders. On this 
subject, however, he would say no more, 
because he was anxious, during the very 
short time in which he should detain the 
House, to state the main grounds on which 
he supported this measure. He pleaded 
guilty to the charge of being one of those 
who, without the experience of the last 
three years, and even without the expe- 
rience of many years before, had arrived 
at the opinion that a protective system of 
Corn Laws was inexpedient and unjust. 
Long before this question assumed its pre- 
sent aspect—long before that body to 
whom so much credit was due for their ex- 
ertions had organized the means for ob- 
taining a repeal of the Corn Laws, he had 
expressed his opinion to his constituents, 
that the landlords of England had no right 
to protection. He never had wavered in 
his opinion, that a system of laws for en: 
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hancing the price of food for the benefit of 
the producer was inexpedient and unjust. 
He must say, that the main reason which 
he had for supporting the present measure, 
was the effect which the maintenance of 
the Corn Laws had on the labouring popu- 
lation. He had, indeed, thought, until the 
other night, that the commercial advan- 
tages of the repeal of the Corn Laws were 
undoubted and undisputed. That point, 
however, had been questioned the other 
night by the hon. Member for Shrewsbury. 
He (Mr. C. Wood) did not think that the 
House was a good arena for a discussion 
on the principles of political economy. He 
would, however, call the attention of the 
hon. Member to this remarkable fact, that 
for years back there had been an extra- 
ordinary importation of corn at a very low 
duty, coincident with an extraordinary im- 
portation of bullion. That was a perfect 
contradiction to the theory of the hon. 
Member for Shrewsbury. At the end of 
the year 1838 the gold in the Bank of 
England amounted to 9,726,000/. In the 


course of the.year following, 3,110,000 
quarters of wheat were introduced into the 
country ; and there was left at the end of 
the year 1839 only 3,934,0000. of bullion 


in the Bank. In the year 1840, 2,910,000 
quarters of wheat were imported ; and at 
the end of the year the amount of bullion 
in the Bank was 4,029,000. In 1841, 
2,910,000 quarters of wheat were intro- 
duced into the country ; and at the end of 
the year the bullion rose to 5,031,000. 
In 1842, the quantity of wheat imported 
was 3,110,000 quarters, and at the end of 
that year the quantity of bullion in the 
Bank rose from 5,000,0002. to 10,510,0000. 
In the two years 1843 and 1844, there 
were imported 3,246,000 quarters of wheat, 
and the bullion rose to 14,450,0001. That 
was perfectly inconsistent with the fact 
that a permanent import of corn from fo- 
reign countries led to a permanent drain of 
gold. That it would, in the first instance, 
lead to a drain of gold everybody admitted, 
but, not permanently. In the interval be- 
tween 1839 and 1844 the bullion, as he 
had shown, had increased from 4,000,0001. 
to 14,500,000/., whilst, during the same 
period, a most extraordinary importation 
of corn took place, and chiefly from coun- 
tries which protected themselves from the 
import of our goods by hostile tariffs. So 
much, therefore, for the argument of the 
hon. Member for Shrewsbury. The main 
ground, however, on which he (Mr. C. 
Wood) rested his vote for the measure 
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was the benefit which he believed would be 
derived by the labourer from the abolition 
of the Corn Laws. No Gentleman on 
either side of the House had stated the 
full amount to which the benefit which the 
labourer would derive from the repeal of 
the Corn Laws would go. Now, he did 
not mean to say that hon. Members on his 
(Mr. C. Wood’s) own side of the House 
alone stood up for the rights of labour. 
The hon. Member for Shrewsbury put the 
question the other day, and very fairly, 
upon this footing, namely, was this a mea- 
sure which would be prejudicial to the la- 
bourer? The hon. Member’s argument 
was, that there would be a great displace- 
ment of labour, in consequence of the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws. The hon. Mem- 
ber contended that the agricultural la- 
bourer would be reduced to great distress, 
and that, although corn might be low in 
price, he would not have money to purchase 
it. But the hon. Member for Newcastle- 
under-Lyne had stated a fact in the course 
of his speech which showed that the con- 
trary would be the case. That hon. Mem- 
ber had stated, that there had been a great 
improvement in agriculture during the last 
thirty years, and that this had taken place 
in the face of the falling price of corn. If, 
therefore, the price of corn fell in conse- 
quence of the passing of this Bill, it would 
not prevent improvements in agriculture. 
On the contrary, he believed that they 
would be more indispensably necessary. 
Now, improvements in agriculture gave 
greater employment to labour even for 
the production of green food; he had 
heard many hon. Gentlemen say that 
the best system of farming consisted 
in having a rotation of crops, instead of 
keeping lands in pasture, and that this 
was the system which gave the largest 
amount of employment to the labourer. 
He (Mr. C. Wood) did not anticipate, 
therefore, the slightest diminution of em- 
ployment for the agricultural labourer con- 
sequent upon the change of the Corn 
Laws. The only other argument was 
that as the wages of the labourer were re- 
gulated by the price of agricultural pro- 
duce, the price of food was of no conse- 
quence to him. He would not go into a 
discussion upon the principles of political 
economy, or allude to Adam Smith. He 
would appeal to the experience of all per- 
sons who were conversant with agricultu- 
ral affairs. He was ready to admit that 
with regard to some portion of the agricul- 
tural labourers under the old Poor Law, 
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there had been some approximation to the 
principle which it was contended regulated 
the price of wages. When wages were 
paid, not according to the amount of labour 
performed, but according to the number of 
persons in a family, and so much bread 
was given per head, the labourer had what 
he should rather call an allowance than 
wages. He would, however, refer to what 
had actually been a short time ago, the 
rate of wages, as compared with the price 
of corn in this country. In 1835 corn was 
under 40s. the quarter, and in 1839 the 
average price was above 70s. the quarter. 
Now what were the wages in the south of 
England in the first of these years? Tak- 
ing them to have been 8s. per week in 
1835, they ought to have been 14s. a week 
in 1839, to have enabled the labourer to 
purchase the same quantity of bread. Un- 
less the labourer had those increased 
wages he would not have been in 1839 
in the same relative position as he was in 
1835. Would any Gentleman connected 
with the south of England tell him that in 
1839 the labourer’s wages were 14s. a 
week ? Would they even say that that 
sum was even approached? He believed 
the price of wheat now was between 50s. 
and 60s., but he would take it at 50s. a 
quarter. The price being 40s. in 1835, 
and the wages 8s. a week, the labourer 
ought now to have 10s. a week wages ; 
but were these the wages that were now 
given in Dorsetshire? It was well known 
that they were not. Wages, therefore, 
did not vary with the price of corn, and 
consequently a measure which prevented a 
rise in the price of corn was a great ad- 
vantage to the agricultural labourer. He 
would now turn to the manufacturing la- 
bourer. There were those who said that 
whenever the price of food was low, wages 
were high in the manufacturing districts. 
He would not take upon himself to say 
that this was the case; but it certainly was 
true that of late years they had been re- 
markably coincident. He did not mean to 
say whether these things bore the relation 
of cause and effect or not; but certainly for 
the last few years the labourer, when corn 
was low, had a greater command of the ne- 
cessaries of life. Now, he would take the 
same two years to which he had referred 
before—the years 1835 and 1839. In 
1839 the price of corn rose 75 per cent, as 
compared with the former year. Now, in 


the borough which he (Mr. C. Wood) had 
the honour to represent between the same 
two years, ‘the rate of wages fell 25 per 
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cent, while the price of wheat rose 75 per 
cent. This, it was evident, made a differ- 
ence to the poor man in the necessaries 
of life, of not less than 100 per cent, 
That made a very material alteration 
in the condition of the labouring man. 
He might move to an inferior house, he 
might wear worse clothes, he might give 
up the use of animal food ; but what he 
could not give up without introducing dis- 
ease and starvation into his family was 
bread. Now, he (Mr. C. Wood) wished to 
placed before the House a statement show- 
ing to what a great extent the comforts of 
the labourer did depend upon the price of 
wheat. The usual assumption was, that 
every person consumed a quarter of wheat 
per annum ; it was also the usual assump- 
tion that a family averaged five persons. 
The consequence would be that the ordi- 
nary consumption of a family would be an 
average of five quarters of wheat per an- 
num. Now, he would take a labouring fa- 
mily consisting of five persons, whose aver- 
age earnings amounted to 1/. a week. In 
the year 1835, therefore, that family 
would have earned 52/., and they would 
have had to have paid for their five quar- 
ters of wheat, 10/., leaving them a balance 
for other purposes of 427. In 1839, wages 
having fallen 25 per cent in. the interim, 
the wages of this family would be 39/., and 
the price of five quarters of wheat would 
be 171. 10s., so that, deducting 177. 10s. 
from 39/., the amount of their earnings for 
that year, instead of a balance of 42/. for 
the purchase of other necessaries, they 
would have only 21/. 10s., whereby his 
income would be reduced rather more than 
one-half. He (Mr. C. Wood) had assumed 
that this family had been in the receipt of 
1/. a week in 1835, and in doing so he had 
taken the higher description of labourer ; 
but of course the lower the labourer was in 
the social scale, the heavier was the effect 
of the price of wheat upon his condition. 
Now, assuming that a family earned in 
1835, 40/. per annum, in 1839 their wages 
would have amounted to 30/., and the cost 
of five quarters of wheat being 17/. T0s., 
only 12/. 10s. would be left for the pur- 
chase of other necessaries. Taking a case 
where a family earned still less wages, 
10s. a week (which was 26/. a year), in 
1835, their earnings in 1839 would be 
197. 10s., and the price of five quarters 
of wheat being 17/. 10s., they would 
only have 2/. to pay for rent, clothes, and 
other necessaries. He did not mean to 
say that this was a state of things that 
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could continue to exist, because it was 
clear that such a family must have de- 
prived themselves of a very large portion 
of the ordinary food on which they lived 
before they could reach that point of desti- 
tution. Before, therefore, hon. Gentlemen 
talked of keeping up the price of corn, it 
would be well for them to consider what 
must be the effect upon the comforts of the 
labourers. The hon. Member for Somer- 
setshire had spoken of the great distress 
that must fall on landlords in consequence 
of reducing the price of agricultural pro- 
duce; but it should be remembered that 
precisely in the proportion that they would 
lose hereafter, the labouring poor lost 
now. They had heard a good deal in re- 
ference to the social condition of the peo- 
ple, of some being too rich, and others 
too poor. He thought this dangerous lan- 
guage, as, unexplained, it seemed to im- 
ply that the riches on the one hand arose 
from the poverty on the other. This 
was not true generally, as nothing tended 
more to give employment to the la- 
bourer, and go to improve his condition, 
than the accumulation of capital in the 
hands of the employers of labour. There 
was, however, one case in which this was 
true, and that was when the increased 
rents of the landlords arose from enhancing 
the price of corn, and thereby depressing 
the condition of the labourer. In this 
manner the evil so denounced existed in its 
worst form; and he warned those whose 
warm interest in the state of the poor he 
did not for one moment doubt, against con- 
tinuing the evil, which they, as well as 
himself, so much deprecated. He indivi- 
dually did not believe that any such loss 
as was anticipated, would be entailed on 
the landlords of England. He did not an- 
ticipate such a fall in the prices of food as 
had been expected. The results both for 
good and evil of the measure had, he be- 
lieved, been much exaggerated by partisans 
on both sides. For his own part, he be- 
lieved that the energies of the farmer would 
be able to cope with all competition to 
which he would be exposed; while the in- 
crease of produce would more than make 
up for the diminished prices which might 
be anticipated. But whatever sacrifices a 
change in the existing system might en- 
tail upon landowners, he, as one of that 
class, hoped and believed that they would 
think of the interests of the poor, as para- 
mount to every other consideration. 

Mr. PHILIP BENNET said, he wished 
to take that opportunity of referring to a 
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statement of the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government, which 
coming from such a quarter was likely to 
have a mischievous tendency, in exciting 
the agricultural labourers against their 
employers. If he did not mistake the 
right hon. Gentleman, he stated that the 
price of wheat had no effect on the price of 
wages, or, if any, acted inversely. Now 
he (Mr. Bennet) could not answer for the 
manufacturers, who amassed large for- 
tunes most rapidly, whether they allowed 
their operatives to share in their profits; 
but as West Suffolk had been named by 
the right hon. Baronet, he should confine 
himself to that point, and although con- 
demning the present measure of Govern- 
ment as likely to bring ruin on all the best 
interests of the country, labour being a 
component part of the value of wheat, he 
considered that the probable reduction of 
the price of wheat would reduce the price 
of wages, as all practical men assured him 
of the fact that they varied the wages with 
the price of their produce. He did think 
that every person employed in the agri- 
cultural district in which he lived, would 
look upon them as doing an act of the 
greatest injustice, if when the price of 
corn rose, they did not allow the labourer 
to reap the advantage. He had taken 
every opportunity when in the country to 
ask persons whose experience was great, 
whether wages did not rise in proportion 
to the rise in the price of corn; and in re- 
ply he had been asked, ‘‘ Can any person 
be so foolish as to suppose that we do not 
vary our wages with the price of corn ? 
The moment wheat rises we raise the 
wages, and when it falls wages fall with it, 
and it is only right it should be so.” He 
had heard this in an agricultural district. 
He would state the exact rate of wages 
which had been paid by an extensive 
farmer in his county. This was a state- 
ment of what that farmer had received for 
wheat in his farming book, and the wages 
he paid his labourers. The rate of wages 
might appear low, and he wished they had 
been higher; but they were paid for day 
work, which hon. Members were aware 
was far different to the payment for piece 
work. In the year 1834, when this far- 
mer was paid 21. 12s. 10d. per quarter for 
wheat, the labourer received 9s. a week. 
In 1835, when it was 47s. per quarter, the 
wages were then reduced to 8s. a week. 
In 1836, when wheat was 35s., the wages 
were still 8s. In 1837 his wheat was 
21. 16s. 2d. per quarter, and be then paid 
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9s. per week for wages. In 1838 wheat 
was 2]. 18s., and he paid 9s. per week; 
but the latter part of that year the price 
rose, and the labourers were paid 10s. In 
1839 the price was 2/. 12s. 8d. per quar- 
ter, and the wages 10s. a week. In 1840 
wheat was 31. 2s., and the wages 10s. In 
1841 the wages were 10s. per week. In 
1842 they were 10s., and 9s. when the 
price of wheat was falling. In 1843 wheat 
was still falling, and the wages were 9s. 
In 1844 wages were 9s. a week, and in 
1845, when the price of wheat was very 
low, 9s. per week were paid; but at Christ- 
mas, when an idea that there was no corn 
in the country, and that there would be a 
famine, induced a rise in the price of corn, 
the labourers were paid 10s. per week. 
This farmer was continuing to pay that 
price at the present moment. In Cam- 
bridgeshire and in Suffolk it was a very 
usual thing to pay the labourers at the 
rate of a peck of corn daily, and therefore 
the labourer could mark his wages by the 
sale of a peck of corn; and the same cus- 
tom extended to every sack of flour, wages 
rising 6d. per week for every rise of 5s. a 
sack—the labourer’s means of buying food 
increasing with the price of flour. He 
could assure the House, that he had receiv- 
ed his statements from men of the highest 
respectability. They were men who said 
that their neighbours acted upon the same 
principle. The farmers invariably found, 
that after a plentiful harvest, wheat sold as 
low as 16s. per coomb, and flour as low as 
ls. per stone. He begged pardon for 
trespassing so long on the time of the 
House; but he hoped that the farmers would 
not again be aspersed in the way they had 
been. 

Sm R. PEEL rose to explain: What 
he had said, and he thought proved, in 
speaking of the agricultural labourers was, 
that their wages in certain counties which 
he cited examples of, which with all the 
communications which had been received 
by the Government on the subject, he 
offered to place in the hands of honourable 
Gentlemen if they wished to be supplied— 
what he had said was—and he had also 
laid upon the Table returns for the last 
thirty years, and from certain agricultural 
counties—that, he thought, proved what 
he said—that the wages of the agricultural 
labourer did not vary in a direct ratio with 
the price of corn. He was speaking then 


of agricultural labourers only, and he 
thought he had proved his assertion to be 
founded-in fact,. But in speaking of. the 
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manufacturing and not of the agricultural 
labourer, he (Sir R. Peel) said he thought 
he could show that at many times and 
in many cases the wages of the manu- 
facturing labourer had varied in an inverse 
ratio to the price of corn. That was the 
statement which he had made. 

Mr. HUDSON said, that after the 
fullest consideration, and after having 
listened most attentively to the arguments 
put forward upon that question, he felt 
bound to tell the House and the country 
that he still entertained the views he had 
formerly expressed, as to the impolicy of 
the measure then under their consider- 
ation. He agreed with the right hon. Ba- 
ronet that the wages of labour did not 
always vary with the prices of wheat. He 
admitted that the price of labour, like that 
of every other article, was a question of com- 
petition. It was well known, that when- 
ever we were threatened with large impor- 
tations of foreign corn, capitalists became 
unusually cautious in affording accommo- 
dation to the public ; and the consequence 
was that less money was spent in the pay- 
ment of wages. He did not believe that 
the passing of the measure of the right 
hon. Baronet would put an end to that 
evil. He felt persuaded that the effect 
of the measure would be rather to diminish 
than to increase the demand for labour. 
In his opinion, therefore, it was peculiarly a 
labourer’s question ; it was a question of 
competition with the labour of foreign coun- 
tries. The right hon, Gentleman the 
Member for Halifax (Mr. C. Wood) had 
said that that had been argued as a ques- 
tion of rent. But he confessed that he 
should be ashamed to argue it as a ques- 
tion of rent. The great question at issue 
was, whether the cultivation of the land 
should be continued in this country, or 
whether we should depend on foreign sup- 
plies for our consumption. Holding, as 
he did, a strong opinion of the resources 
of the corn-producing countries of the Con- 
tinent, and of their capability of growing 
corn at a much less expense than the cost 
of raising it in this country, he felt that 
the proposed change was one which would 
affect to a very considerable extent the 
demand for labour. If he were convinced 
that our agriculturists could compete on 
fair and equal terms with the agriculturists 
of foreign countries, he would not for one 
moment stand in the way of carrying that 
measure. But, as he felt assured that the 
tendency of the measure would be to throw 
large quantities of land in this country out 
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of cultivation, he felt it his duty to offer 
to it his most strenuous opposition. He 
did not wish to show any peculiar favour 
to the agricultural interest; he stood there 
as the representative of all the interests— 
agricultural, manufacturing, and commer- 
cial of this country. They had been 
told by the right hon. Baronet the Secre- 
tary of the Home Department that cer- 
tain noblemen felt no alarm at the pass- 
ing of that measure. Now, it might 
be very true, that noblemen like Earl Fitz- 
william and the Earl of Derby, with their 
50,0002. a year, might very well afford to 
lose a portion of their incomes; but a 
change which might easily be borne by 
great landed proprietors might seriously 
affect the small holders and the tenant 
farmers of this country. If the landlords 
were the only parties interested in the 
question, he, for one, would not stand up 
to advocate their views upon that occasion. 
It had been said that the Corn Laws had 
not answered the purpose for which they 
had been framed. Now, he conceived that 
they had been framed for the purpose of 
securing the farmers of this country against 
foreign competition in years of abundance 
and of fruitful harvests ; and he certainly 
could not see how they had failed in ac- 
complishing that object. It had been 
alleged that considerable excitement pre- 
vailed in the country in favour of the pro- 
posed change. He would, however, ven- 
ture to say that there had never been a 
measure of such importance submitted to 
Parliament which had been received so 
quietly by the country as the measure then 
under the consideration of the House. He 
thought that that absence of excitement 
was extremely creditable, as it very stri- 
kingly manifested the moderation and good 
sense of the people at large. He looked 
upon this as a great speculation. It was 
possible that it might answer; but all those 
indications which usually encouraged spe- 
culators to persevere were wanting on this 
occasion. Land, for some time after the 
war, no doubt, was much depreciated in 
value ; but within the last ten or fifteen 
years, since the year 1833, agriculture had 
improved to a degree such as the most 
sanguine never could have anticipated, and 
was now in a most flourishing condition : 
how dangerous, then, how bold a step was 
it to take, to interfere with a state of 
things under which the riches and power 
of the country were steadily increasing, 
without the proof of any great public 
necessity! He believed that there never 
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was a period when this country was so 
abundantly supplied with the necessaries 
of life as at this very time. They had 
been told that there would be a paucity of 
cheap bread, and that it would be in fact 
impossible to obtain a sufficient supply. 
Before this Bill received the Royal Assent 
— if it was ever to receive that assent— 
he would venture to say that they would 
have in bond at least two millions and a 
half quarters of corn. The party with 
which he acted had been charged with 
delaying this measure ; but he doubted if 
that delay had proved injurious either to 
the interests of the farmer or of the com, 
munity. He was by no means certain that 
the revenue would not be benefited by the 
delay. Were they quite sure that they 
were about to let in wheat at 4s. a quarter? 
He thought, on the contrary, that the late 
fall in the market afforded an indication 
that before this Bill received the Royal 
Assent, they would receive a considerable 
aecession, in the way of revenue, from the 
fall in prices. Injury might, undoubtedly, 
be inflicted on a few individual speculators; 
but it was the business of this class to take 
the chance of war. The measure had been 
called great and comprehensive; but to him 
it appeared a very one-sided scheme, 
purely affecting the agricultural interest, 
without doing them a single act of justice, 
or relieving that interest from any of the 
special burdens under which it laboured. 
When they determined to deprive the 
English agriculturist of protection, they 
ought at least to have placed him on an 
equal footing with the foreigner, so as to 
have given him a fair chance in the com- 
petition which they were about to force 
upon him. It had been said, that the 
delay had paralysed the trade of the 
country. His only wonder was that the 
stagnation had not been greater. What 
must be the practical effect of a measure 
like this? The banker looked cautiously 
to his security, so that it was impossible 
for the farmer to obtain any advances from 
him ; and the mortgagee became anxious as 
to whether the property by which his ad- 
vances were secured, would be competent 
under the alteration which had taken place, 
in circumstances to meet his demands. 
The right hon. Baronet had said in 1835, 
when 39s. was the average price of wheat, 
that he was not prepared to assert that it 
would have been cheaper under a system 
of free trade. He apprehended, however, 
that the right hon. Baronet was in error 
in making this assertion; for we should, no 
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doubt, under a system of free trade, have 
had many additional millions of quarters 
of corn in the country, which must have 
been got rid of at some price. The quo- 
tations which he had made on a former oc- 
casion, relative to the price of wheat, had 
been much questioned ; but since he had 
made that statement he had received many 
communications from other parties engaged 
in transactions connected with corn fully 
corroborating it, and expressing their sur- 
prise that the House of Commons was not 
better informed on the question they were 
legislating upon, as the question of price 
was a most important element in the con- 
sideration of the subject. He had re- 
ceived a letter from a practical man, 
long resident in the East Riding of Yor- 
kshire, one of the most fruitful districts 
in existence, with whom he was entirely 
unacquainted, and who had communicated 
with him solely in consequence of seeing 
the report of his speech in the papers. 
His correspondent stated that the average 
price of wheat was, at Burlington, 38s. 10d., 
barley, 21s. 8d., oats, 18s. 5d.; so far 
from any sign of famine manifesting itself. 
He also stated that, with a continuance of 
the present fine weather, instead of having a 
famine in May, they would require another 
market to get rid of their produce. This 
was the letter of a man who had been for 
forty years largely engaged in the corn 
trade ; and what he had foretold had ac- 
tually taken place. Surprise was expressed 
when statements were made that foreign 
wheat had been purchased at 25s. per 
quarter; but there were persons at 
Hull and Newcastle who had purchased 
it at 18s. per quarter. It was said 
that farmers were quite willing to take 
farms at as high a rent as last year. 
Now if this were the case since the pre- 
sent measure was proposed, it must have 
altogether arisen from the confidence 
which the tenant-farmers reposed in the 
landowners. The farmers knew that if 
Sir R. Peel’s measure passed, and that 
the price of their produce was ruinously 
reduced, the landlords of England would 
not hesitate to make a corresponding abate- 
ment in the rent. But he doubted this in- 
difference on the part of the farmers, to the 
measures of the Cabinet. He had let some 
farms himself since the free importation of 
corn was proposed to Parliament, and he 
must say that the farmers expressed very 
great hostility indeed—some of them were 
even thinking about selling off their stock, 
and embarking in some other business; 
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but he felt it only right to tell these farmers, 
that in case Sir R. Peel’s measure passed, 
and that it was attended by the disastrous 
results which he anticipated, that he would 
make a corresponding reduction in his 
rents. [Mr. Roesuck: That must be ge- 
nerally done.] He did not think it quite 
fair that he should be interrupted, although, 
indeed, he could hardly wonder at the in- 
terruption on the present occasion, eonsi- 
dering the quarter whence it proceeded. 
The hon. Member for Bath did not hesitate 
to interrupt any man; but he could assure 
him that no interruption from him would 
in the least put him out of his course, or 
hinder him from expressing his views to 
the House. If the measure should be 
passed, some relief ought to be given to 
the landed interest commensurate with the 
loss it would sustain, and the taxes it had 
to endure. He must say, that he did not 
think it fair that the fundholders should re- 
main untaxed, whilst the landholders of 
3000. a year were paying 751. in the shape 
of highway rates, poor rates, and county 
rates. He would not attempt to lay down 
any plan—that would be presumptuous in 
him—but he sincerely hoped that full com- 
pensation would be made to the landed in- 
terest. If the measure should pass, and 
be attended with the results which they 
believed it would, they would have the sa- 
tisfaction of reflecting that they were no 
parties to it—that they were not the specu- 
lators—that they were not provisional 
eommittee-men—that they had raised their 
voice against it, believing it would prove 
injurious to all, but especially to the 
humbler classes of their fellow country- 
men, who were least able to endure the 
ruinous competition it would induce. If, 
on the contrary, it sueceeded—if their fears 
were happily disappointed, and the hopes 
of its projectors realized, none would re- 
joice more sincerely than that party to 
which he had the honour to belong—that 
party which, believing it would prove inju- 
rious, had felt it to be their duty to give it 
all the opposition in their power. 

The Marquess of WORCESTER said: 
Tassure the House I would not have in- 
truded myself on its notice, if my consti- 
tuents, who belong to the manufacturing 
as well as to the agricultural classes, did not 
express an earnest and almost unanimous 
desire that the measure should not pass. 
I have in my pocket, at this moment, a 
letter from a respectable person, which is 
a slight proof that what some of my hon. 
Friends had long since stated, that distress 
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in Ireland was exaggerated, and for which 
they were so much blamed, is not only pro- 
bable, but strictly true. The letter I allude to 
is dated the 1st of May, from Bristol, and it 
sets forth that a vessel bearing sixty tons 
of potatoes had arrived there from Balti- 
more, and that another vessel was daily 
expected. This letter likewise states that 
a vessel containing sixty tons of potatoes, 
was about leaving Kinsale for the same 
port, in a week after date. Now, Sir, if 
this statement be true, and if the distress 
in Ireland really exists, I really think it is 
the duty of the Government to take mea- 
sures to prevent this exportation. It seems 
rather strange to be complaining of famine 
in acountry whence food is daily exported. 
Iam opposed to this measure, not only 
because I think it is bad in itself, but be- 
cause I am of opinion that the farmers 
who have been suffering from the late 
Tariff are altogether unable to bear this 
additional infliction. If the Government 
will not only glut our home market with 
foreign cattle and foreign sheep, but deluge 
it with foreign corn, the English farmers 
will have no resource whatever left. [The 


noble Marquess read a return of the quan- 
tities of cattle weekly sent to the English 


market from Holland, Germany, and 
Prussia.] But, Sir, I can hardly wonder 
at the measures of the Government, seeing 
that it is their design to make this a ma- 
nufacturing country solely. The right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, avowed his opinion, 
that this country is no longer to be con- 
sidered as an agricultural country. [Sir 
James GranaM: What I said was, that 
this country is not to be considered ex- 
clusively agricultural.] Well, Sir, I must 
say, that I do not recollect that word ‘‘ ex- 
elusively.”” I thought, Sir, the right hon. 
Baronet’s words were ‘‘ agricultural coun- 
try,” and not an ‘ exclusively agricultural 
country.” I must say again, that I so un- 
derstood the right hon. Baronet, and that 
he is so reported. I think that both the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment and the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department are doing their best to 
prevent this country being an agricultural 
country any longer. I think the senti- 
ments of both right hon. Baronets do not 
differ much from those expressed by the 
hon. Member for Stockport (Mr. Cobden) 
who says, that the towns ought to rule the 
country. The sentiments may be ex- 
pressed in different language, but both 
amount to this—that this country ought to 
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be converted into one vast receptacle of 
manufacturers. The right hon. Baronet 
made another observation—namely, that 
the consumers, not the producers, were the 
people to be considered. For my part, 
Sir, I humbly think both classes should 
find equal favour in the eyes of the Legis- 
lature. It seems to me, that there is 
nobody the right hon. Baronet is so anxious 
to protect as the foreigners, for he will 
have their produce poured into our 
markets, irrespective of the loss which our 
farmers must incur by being subject to a 
greater cost of production. I think the 
right hon. Baronet will find, that if he 
carries out his principle—but he is not 
very fond of carrying out principles— 
he will find, that the manufacturers 
will be as much opposed to its full 
development as the agriculturists now 
are; and that they will mourn the day 
when they first lent their assent to these 
schemes. I have heard it said, that 
the farmers are indifferent to the progress 
of this measure. I have received a letter 
from one of my constituents, a most re- 
spectable and intelligent farmer; and in 
answer to a query as to what the opinion 
of the farmers is, he says— 

“Ifthose who believe the farmers are for free 

trade or indifferent to it, were at Cirencester mar- 
ket last week, they would be speedily undeceived, 
for they would have heard many farmers cursing 
the Minister for his measures and for his double 
dealing.” 
I must say, that I have heard precisely 
the same feeling expressed by the farmers 
myself in ten or fourteen different market- 
places. I believe other hon. Gentlemen 
near me heard the same language ex- 
pressed. Some hon. Members, who sit 
behind the Treasury bench admit that 
they regard this as a very hard and inju- 
rious measure, but still that they have so 
much confidence in the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Peel) that they will support it. 
Well, Sir, I cannot understand this rea- 
soning. I prefer looking to the measures, 
and considering their tendency, irrespec- 
tive of those who bring them forward. It 
appears to me, to use a familiar illus- 
tration, that the First Lord of the Treasury 
resembles a jockey who was put up to ride 
a great race, but who pulls up his horse in 
the midst of it. The right hon. Baronet 
was put up to ride the race of protection ; 
but, Sir, he has pulled up his steed, and 
not merely allowed his opponent to triumph, 
but has actually ridden the race of free 
trade himself. Whether he will be vic. 
torious or no is another matter. 
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Mr. M. GORE wished to make a few 


remarks before this matter was finally set- 
tled by the House. He must first be al- 
lowed to say, that in some of the observa- 
tions which had fallen from hon. Gentle- 
men who took a different view from that 
which he entertained, he fully concurred. 
He concurred with them in holding that no 
party had any right to complain that this 
matter had been so fully and maturely de- 
bated; and from the discussion which had 
taken place, one good effect had, he 
thought, arisen, that, whatever might be 
the opinions of individual Members as to 
the merits of the Bill, it proved to the 
country that those who moved in the higher 
circles did possess that candour and that 
superiority of intellect which under all cir- 
cumstances, and at all times, he trusted 
they would maintain. The discreet and 
temperate way in which hon. Gentlemen 
had advocated the cause they had embraced, 
merited every commendation. He differed 
from many hon. Gentlemen who had spoken 
as to the apprehensions they entertained 
of the effect of this measure on the inter- 
ests of agriculture. He should first allude 
to some remarks which had been made by 
a tenant-farmer who had gone to Russia a 
very great protectionist, and labouring 
under the impression that Russia and 
Prussia possessed an unlimited supply of 
corn. But after he had acquired expe- 
rience, he became satisfied that the people 
possessed neither knowledge nor means to 
enable them so to conduct their agricul- 
tural operations as to inflict injury, by their 
competition, on the British farmer. That 
gentleman stated a variety of circumstances 
in corroboration of his opinion. Agricul- 
tural operations he described as being in a 
very primitive state, and the agricultural 
implements in use were of a very rude 
structure. 


“ The consequence is,” he observes, “ that the 
lands, for want of strength to till them, look 
poverty-stricken and neglected, and must, under 
any circumstances, require an immense outlay of 
capital to improve them, independently of the 
energy and skill required to overcome the diffi- 
culties as regards the shortness of the season 
during which anything connected with the im- 
provement of the soil can be carried on. The earth 
is closed against all cultivation for seven months 
of continued and severe winter. One month of the 
year may be divided into spring and autumn, and 
four months into extreme heat of summer.” 


As to the chance of extensive pastures 
being taken into cultivation, he stated that 
they were so exposed to snow storms that 
the greatest possible obstacles existed to 
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the successful adoption of such a course, 
He says— 

“ It may be thought that these pastures may be 
cultivated in case of a market for corn in Eng- 
land. But this cannot take place, since they are 
subject to violent snow storms, which drive every- 
thing before them. Such is the power of these 
hurricanes of wind and snow, that cattle, when 
these are approaching, if not prevented by the 
herdsmen, take fright and run into ravines, where 
they are smothered. Besides, these lands are sub- 
ject to the visitation of locusts ; and the effects of 
severe drought in the summer, increased by the 
continuous wet to which they are subject in the 
winter.” 


He mentioned various other details, and 
stated, that in some parts of. Prussia the 
wages of agricultural labourers were greater 
than those of the same class in England. 
Those were the remarks of a tenant-farmer 
who went abroad with very different opinions, 
and who altered his views in consequence of 
what came under his own personal observa- 
tion. As to America, he (Mr. M. Gore) 
was also of opinion that the production of 
grain there had been greatly overrated, 
and that there was no reason to anticipate 
any influx for many years, such as would 
prove prejudicial to the agricultural in- 
terest of this country. As to grain in 
America, it appeared from official returns 
in 1840, ascertained by the persons ap- 
pointed to take the sixth census, that the 
total produce of the Union was— 


Bushels. 

Wheat See sie «. 84,832,272 
Barley es toe «. 4,161,501 
Oats ae ron «.. 123,071,341 
Rye vs wee eee 18,645,567 
Buckwheat 7,291,743 
Indian corn e» 377,531,875 
Total ... «» 615,515,302 


He had received a communication from a 
gentleman in the City on the same point; 
it was as follows :— 


“In reply to your inquiry, the exportation of 
flour from New Orleans is about 400,000 barrels 
in good years, and 200,000 barrels in ordinary 
years. No wheat is exported from the United 
States worth mention. The total average expor- 
tation per annum does not amount to 45,000 quar- 
ters for the last thirteen years, 1831 to 1843, both 
inclusive, and this is principally sent to Canada, 
and is a trade likely to increase in that quarter ; 
but experience has proved that flour is the form 
in which the cereal product of America must be 
conveyed to Europe. The average exportation of 
flour for thirteen years does not quite reach 
1,000,000 of barrels annually from all the States 
of the American Union collectively ; it is 997,771 
barrels exactly (1831 to 1848 inclusively). Of 
this quantity 225,000 barrels went on the average 
annually to Great Britain; 175,000 to British 
America, Canada, and Newfoundland ; 135,000 to 
the British West Indies ; 80,000 to Cuba ; 170,000 
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to Brazil; being 785,000 barrels; and 215,000 
barrels went to other places on the American 
continent. But it is quite apparent that the aver- 
age exportation from America into Europe does 
not exceed 400,000 barrels annually; each barrel 
contains 196lbs. net weight of flour. For six 
consecutive years the export of flour from the 
United States to Great Britain did not amount 
altogether to 55,000 barrels, or an average of 
9,000 barrels per annum, and they were the years 
1833 to 1838 inclusive. In the year 1843 there 
were only 14,000 barrels shipped from the United 
States to Great Britain. Nothing is more diffi- 
cult to answer with satisfaction than the American 
part of the corn question; but my impression is, 
that experience being better than prophecy, we 
may take the export of the past as a guide for the 
future, and say that America may furnish to Eu- 
rope about 500,000 barrels of flour from the 
United States, and the same quantity from Ca- 
nada to Europe. All the rest is absorbed by 
American wants, the West Indies, Newfoundland, 
the Brazils, Cuba, St. Domingo, and all the hot 
countries where wheat will not grow; and also to 
supply her mercantile marine all over the world. 
The price at which flour could be furnished I can- 
not possibly say, but it has hitherto cost over 30s. 
per barrel in Europe. When the price is under 
this rate we find supplies fall off.” 
He (Mr. M. Gore) might be permitted to 
say for his own part, with the view he 
took of the question, that if he thought any 
very great inconvenience was likely to re- 
sult from the importation of corn either 
from America, or from the continent of 
Europe, he should hesitate very much be- 
fore he gave his consent to the Bill. He 
should next lay before the House a state- 
ment in reference to the continental mar- 
kets. It varied in some respects from that 
of Mr. Macculloch, who stated the average 
prices of wheat in Dantzic, for eleven years, 
ending with 1841, at 37s. 11d. a quarter, 
which, adding 10d. for shipping charges, 
made the average price, free on board, 
38s. 9d. a quarter, and adding 12s. or 
13s. for importation and delivery to millers 
in London, the average cost of Dantziec 
wheat in England, free of duty, was from 
51s. to 52s. a quarter. Such was Mr. 
Macculloch’s statement. He held in his 
hand various tables which had been fur- 
nished to him by Mr. Body. They gave a 
statement of the wheat and flour shipped 
from Dantzic to this country for the twelve 
years ending 1843: also the prices and 
the freights for a number of years. In 
some years the prices certainly appeared 
low—sometimes not 33s. or 34s.—but then 
the shipments had fallen off exactly in pro- 
portion. It appeared that as prices had 
fallen, shipments had also fallen off, except 
in 1836—in explanation of which Mr. Body 
says— 

“The exportation from Dantzic in 1836 was 
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almost entirely speculative, and consisted of par- 
cels which had been purchased in Dantzie in the 
two or three years previous, but not shipped. 
The quantity is not large, compared with the 
latter years of large export. The wheat was 
brought here on speculation, and a very large 
quantity of it was shipped to America in the years 
1837 and 1838. I sent over a large quantity 
myself. We were tired of letting the wheat lie at 
Dantzic, and so we brought it over here, and after 
keeping it here twelve months we shipped a great 
part of it to America (the whole proceeding was 
an episode), and much money was lost by it. 
The quantity stated in our Dantzie corn return 
of exports is in lasts, each last containing ten 
quarters. I beg respectfully to call your atten- 
tion to this; we consider 90,000 quarters the 
quantity sent from Dantziec in 1836 to England, 
in any year, and under the most unfavourable 
circumstances, to be a very small speculation 
indeed. The authority for the prices paid at 
Dantziec is the highly respectable firm of Theo- 
dore Behrend and Co., of Dantzic; and we can 
confirm the same from our actual experience. 
The same house furnished the quotations of the 
course of exchange ; and the same house procured 
from Mr. Retz, the sworn broker and official offi- 
cer of exports (schiffs abrechner, as he is called), 
the quantities exported and the rates of freight. 
All these documents passed through the hands of 
Behrend, and there can be no doubt of their au- 
thenticity. But the same parties who were so 
willing to give information when it was considered 
to be a piece of statistical news only, are now 
very averse to give further information, because 
they, in Dantzic, look upon the change in the 
Corn Laws with great aversion. If you ask at 
Dantzie what they prefer, they will all say, ‘the 
old sliding-scale.’ If you ask at Warsaw, they 
will say, ‘free trade.’” 


The prices of grain from Odessa were 
stated in the circular of a house in Leghorn 
at 33s. to 35s. But the quality was very 
inferior. It might be said that, though the 
introduction of such grain would not affect 
the interests of those who grew good corn, 
it would affect the interests of those who 
grew inferior grain. Te had seen speci- 
mens of the foreign grain of which such ap- 
prehensions were entertained, and, really, 
it was such miserable stuff that he did not 
believe they would get people to consume 
it in this country. At the same time, he 
was ready to allow that this great mea- 
sure, like other great changes, would pro- 
bably be attended with considerable incon- 
venience to various parties whose interests 
were concerned. He had made inquiries 
as to the feelings with which the measure 
was regarded by such parties, and he ad- 
mitted at once that the opinions he had 
received were very various. A very con- 
siderable proportion took the same view 
with himself, that there was no ground for 
apprehending a large importation of foreign 
grain. Others took a different view; and 
he might be permitted to refer to the opin- 
Y 
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ion of a gentleman whose authority was of 
great weight—Mr. Wiggins. That gentle- 
man thought that the change would have 
some prejudicial influence, which, however, 
would be but temporary. Speaking gene- 
rally, the result of the inquiries he (Mr. M. 
Gore) had instituted was, that the agricul- 
turists were excited far beyond what circum- 
stances at all justified as to the consequences 
of this measure. The farmers were a great 
support and an ornament to the country ; 
and he was sure there was no Gentleman 
on either side of the House who would not 
sympathize with them, and endeavour to 
do everything to prevent their interests 
from sustaining injury. While he did 
think that this measure would exercise 
but an inconsiderable influence upon those 
interests, he trusted that the good feel- 
ing of the English landlords would lead 
them to keep in view the position in 
which their tenantry were placed; and, 
what was of the greatest importance, give 
them good advice as to the cultivation of 
their land; so that landlord and tenant 
might stand on a better footing than for 
some time past. If the small farmers were 
removed and capitalists substituted, culti- 
vation might be carried on possibly to 
greater advantage; but though he trusted 
that the result of the proposed change 
would be the introduction of a better sys- 
tem of farming, he hoped that everything 
would be done in a kindly spirit towards 
those who were engaged in the cultivation 
of the soil, and that no course would be 
pursued which did not conduce to the com- 
fort and happiness of those invaluable 
classes. The effect of the measure on the 
condition of the labouring classes was an 
important point for the consideration of the 
House. There was a great rise of prices 
between 1792 and 1801. Mr. Tooke 
says— 

“ Arthur Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, 
observes, that a person is now living in the vicinity 
of Bury who, when in 1792 he laboured for 5s. a 
week, could purchase with that 5s. a bushel of 
wheat, ditto of malt, a pound of butter, a pound of 
eheese, and a penny worth of tobacco; in 1801 
the same articles cost— 

Bushel of wheat ...... 

Ditto of malt ....... soeess> 
21D. Of DOGOR 0. 555 050009 -sorceese 
Lib. of cheese ...............c00ee. 
Pennyworth of tobacco 


Suppose in 1801 his wages were 
Suppose as a pauper, from rates 


PORad ssvisssi seve sés 
So that to enable him to purchase the same quan- 
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ties he procured when his week’s wages were 5¢., 
it would now require 11s. 5d. more than his wages 
and the parish allowance altogether. The com- 
parison is,” says Mr. Young, “fair as far as it 
goes, because the extreme in both cases, the very 
ey in the first, and the very highest in the 
St. 
There was a rise in artisan and manu- 
facturing labour between 1792 and 1801, 
but in a small proportion only to the rise 
in the prices of necessaries. Various state- 
ments were put forth by different classes of 
artisans at that time setting forth the in- 
adequateness of the rise of wages, including 
the most recent advance in 1801. Among 
other statements, was one from the jour- 
neymen tailors, by which it appeared that 
their wages from 1777 to 1795 had been 
1l, 2s. 9d. per week, which, at the price of 
94d. for the quartern loaf, would purchase 
36 loaves ; while the utmost advance of 
wages which, in 1795, was to 25s., and in 
1801 to 27s. per week, would purchase 
only 18 loaves and a-half in the latter year. 
A statement from printers’ compositors, 
whose weekly wages were advanced from 
24s. to 29s. in 1795, and to 30s. in 1801, 
gives a similar result in the disproportion 
of the advance of wages to the rise of ne- 
cessaries. By the Greenwich Hospital 
table, the wages of carpenters, bricklayers, 
masons, and plumbers, appeared to have 
experienced very little advancs, according 
to the quotations of 1800, as compared 
with the 20 years preceding, viz. :—car- 
penters from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 2d. per day ; 
bricklayers from 2s. 4d. to 3s. per day ; 
masons from 2s. 8d. to 2s. 10d. per day ; 
plumbers from 3s. to 3s. 3d. per day. He 
believed that the present measure, like 
many other measures that had been brought 
forward, was overrated on both sides as re- 
spected its consequences. He, for one, did 
not believe that it was to make bread 
wonderfully cheap, or that it would mate- 
rially depress domestic agriculture. As in 
the case of all great changes, some incon- 
veniences must probably at first result ; but 
he conceived that the measure would ulti- 
mately tend to increase the comfort, promote 
the happiness, and advance the prosperity 
of the great mass of the inhabitants of this 
mighty kingdom, and that it would contri- 
bute very much, coupled with the resources 
of modern science, to stimulate and foster 
agriculture. He believed that there existed 
in this country a spirit, energy, and ac- 
tivity, that would in future make it ag su- 
perior to the rest of the world in agricul- 
ture and manufactures as it hitherto had 
been; and that the native zeal and enter- 
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prise of Englishmen would advance the 
science of agriculture to greater perfection 
than ever: But while he supported this 
measure, and intended to record his vote 
in favour of the third reading, he might be 
allowed to express a hope that those other 
measures which were alluded to at the com- 
mencement of the Session, and which were, 
he would not say to compensate, but to be 
of great utility to the agricultural interest, 
would be brought forward at as early a 
period as possible. Though he did not think 
that the agricultural interest required pro- 
tection, yet he felt that it was their bounden 
duty to look at it with a kindly feeling, 
and to extend towards it every aid and 
assistance in their power. There was 
one circumstance worthy of attention with 
respect to the sale and transfer of pro- 
perty. That champion of protection, Mr. 
Alison, in his work on Population, pointed 
out the difficulty in the sale of estates, and 
the transfer of property, and the great ad- 
vantage which would result if measures 
were taken to remove this inconvenience. 
As regards Ireland, there would be few 
circumstances more advantageous than the 
removal of such inconvenience, coupled 
with the extension of the tenant right, due 
regard being paid to the rights of pro- 
perty, which ought always to be held sacred. 
He would not now enter into further details 
on the subject; but he would add he should 
grieve, as much as the bitterest opponents 
of this measure, at its passing, if he thought 
that it could, in the remotest degree, tend 
to injure the agricultural interest, or the 
aristocracy, whose prosperity was identified 
with that of the nation at large. The aris- 
tocracy were eminent for the zeal they had 
displayed in behalf of the liberties of the 
country ; and who could fail to respect and 
reverence their manly sentiment, their heroic 
spirit, and their sensibility of principle, in 
which, as Mr. Burke justly observed, con- 
sisted the cheap defence of nations? He 
should then much grieve if his vote to- 
night should shake the stability of this 
aristocracy, whose fate he believed to be 
inseparably connected with that of the 
country, which was deeply rooted in the 
affections of the people, and embodied in the 
institutions of the country. He thought the 
manner in which the present discussion 
had been conducted reflected the highest 
credit on the Legislature of this country, 
however great the difference of opinion re- 
specting its policy might be. He was not 
unaware that great constitutional questions 
sprang out of it. The evil arising from the 
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breaking up of a great party had been 
touched on; and though he might hold that 
that was but atemporary disruption, he would 
yet allow that in this country it was a great 
evil. In a constitutional point of view he 
would rather that this measure had been 
brought forward by the noble Lord the 
Member for London ; and he for his part, 
would then have supported it as warmly as 
he now did when brought forward by the 
right hon. Baronet. He supported it not 
merely from a feeling of confidence in this 
or that Minister, but reflection on the na- 
ture of the question had induced him to 
come to the conclusion at which he had 
arrived. And with respect to the future 
state of parties in this country, he trusted 
that with most of those who valued the real 
interests of the country, it was immaterial 
what party ruled the State. It was, as 
Mr. Pitt truly said, in one of his earliest 
and best speeches, of very little conse- 
quence who were “out,” or who were 
‘‘in;” but it was of great consequence 
that the affairs of this country should be 
conducted with wisdom, prudence, and firm- 
ness. He, therefore, trusted that what- 


ever might be the fate of this measure, 
there still might be found a Government 
powerful and strong ; able to uphold the 


interests of the country at home, to enforce 
them abroad, and determined, amid what- 
ever storms and tempests might rage, to 
maintain the majesty, the dignity, and 
the greatness of England. 

Mr. LAWSON said, that he knew that 
in the agricultural district with which he 
was connected, whenever corn was not 
prosperous, then the districts invariably 
suffered and declined, both as regarded the 
manufacturers and agriculturists. In his 
part of the country there was the greatest 
fear and apprehension, and in fact a great 
panic existing, as to the present measures 
of the Government ; and on no occasion 
before had he ever found such unanimity of 
sentiment amongst all classes, and of 
different politics, in thinking that that 
principle of protection to native industry 
ought to be upheld. He had had the 
honour of presenting petitions from fifty to 
sixty townships in his own neighbourhood, 
and from the borough which he repre- 
sented, signed by persons of all classes, 
praying the House not to pass these mea- 
sures, and he now rose for the purpose of 
vindicating the opinions therein expressed. 
Whatever alteration had taken place in 
the sentiments and opinions of those hold- 
ing high offices in the Government of this 
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country, it did not follow that even so 
humble an individual as himself should also 
consent to change his opinions upon this 
question, as they had changed, with a view 
of following in their train. He could not 
consent to alter those sentiments and opin- 
ions which he had entertained up to this 
period of his life at the beck of any indi- 
vidual. He wished to know what would be 
the price of corn if the Bill before the 
House passed into law? On that point the 
Minister had given them no information ? 
He objected to the Bill because it would 
increase the dependence of this country 
upon foreign nations. He objected to it 
also because it had been introduced by the 
men now in office. If he had any predi- 
lection in its favour even, he would not give 
it his support, because he was of opinion 
that it should not be brought forward in a 
Parliament which had been elected upon 
an entirely hostile principle. He, for one, 
did not admit that it was a measure which 
would produce good fruit. Fruit it might 
produce, no doubt—apparently good at the 
outset; but the House might depend upon 
it that the prices would soon rise to the 
famine figure. And if there was good in 
it, there would be no hope of its extinction 
until all the small farmers of England 
would have been ruined. Corn would get 
into the hands of the factors, who would 
accumulate it for the purpose of obtaining 
the highest possible price ; and thus the 
public would not be benefited in the 
slightest degree, while the agriculturists 
would be destroyed. With respect to the 
price of potatoes, on which so much had 
been said, as far as his knowledge went, 
the alarm that existed on that head was 
entirely groundless. In Yorkshire, he had 
never paid more than 2s. the bushel for 
them, whereas, in London, he was now 
charged 15s. per sack. And when po- 
tatoes were sent upon speculation from 
Yorkshire to London, no one could be found 
to purchase them, because of the monopoly 
which existed among the large salesmen. 
He was not prepared, therefore, to support 
Her Majesty’s Ministers on this occasion. 
He had no confidence in them. He had 
no faith in the stability either of their 
opinions or their policy; and he can- 
didly stated that, if agitation were suffered 
to continue at the rate it had been in Ire- 
land, he should not be surprised to find the 
right hon. Baronet come down one day to 
that House and propose a repeal of the le- 
islative Union. 


Mr. VERNON SMITH said, he should 
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not detain them long. He was fully aware 
that hon. Members felt a satiety, if not 
sickness, at the prolongation of this dis- 
cussion. Only one valuable result had en- 
sued from this discussion, that whereas on 
former occasions the two great interests of 
agriculture and manufactures had been 
arrayed against each other—the agricul- 
turists reproaching the manufacturers as 
having for their only object to depress 
wages and raise their own profits, the 
manufacturers upbraiding the agriculturists 
with a wish to keep up prices and raise 
rents—now, on the contrary, whatever 
acrimony might have been exhibited in the 
course of the discussion, had been diverted 
into the more legitimate, and he might 
say constitutional, channel of abusing Gen- 
tlemen in office. The absence of those di- 
visions on the present occasion he was in- 
clined to attribute to the course pursued 
by the hon. Members favourable to a re- 
peal of the Corn Laws, who had abstained 
from addressing the House, and from deli- 
vering those attacks they had formerly di- 
rected against the agricultural interest. 
He was far from regarding this measure, 
with the hon. Member for Sunderland, as 
the wildest and maddest of all conceivable 
speculations; but it was impossible not to 
see that in any measure like this, there 
must be some speculation and some incon- 
venience. Although it seemed now to be 
the prevalent doctrine on that (the Oppo- 
sition) side of the House, that the most 
manly course to be adopted was to change 
one’s opinion, and defend the change, he 
could say that his own opinion had always 
been in favour of a change in the Corn 
Laws. He should not on this occasion, 
enter into any statistical details; he should 
support his vote on those general reasons 
on which, after all, a measure of this kind 
must be rested. He did not believe that 
any country in the world would be found 
capable of supplying this nation with its 
chief article of food; all the elements that 
produced a rise in prices would combine to 
raise the price of foreign corn to us, and 
therefore to save the agricultural interest 
from injury. As little could he think that 
a country like ours would not be able to 
improve its agriculture—an art yet in its 
infancy. In that art practice had hitherto 
preceded science; but science was now 
about to take the lead of practice, and 
point out the methods which the husband- 
man should follow. His only reason for 
addressing the House on the present occa- 
sion was, that he wished to point out one 
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or two features of the measure which he 
considered objectionable, and would prefer 
tosee changed. He regarded the position 
of the hon. Member for Newcastle under 
Lyne as a very good one—that they should 
look on the one hand to the arguments by 
which this measure was supported, and on 
the other hand to the political evils by 
which it might be attended. If any specu- 
lation or hazard attached to this measure, 
the hazard would fall on those persons who 
were now in the occupation of the poorest 
possible land, subject to the highest pos- 
sible rent; land which, he contended, ought 
never to have been cultivated, and which 
never would have been cultivated, but for 
the protection which our laws had for years 
afforded it. There were other persons who 
might say, ‘‘ You have always told us that 
we had nothing to fear from competition, 
and therefore that we might be as lazy 
and unskilful as we pleased;”’ and they 
might reproach the Legislature with hay- 
ing cut off their security. He was of 
opinion that this difficulty might have been 
met by an arrangement of the laws affect- 
ing the agriculturists, had such been under- 
taken by Her Majesty’s Ministers. Besides 
the Corn Laws, there was another set of 
Acts which had been brought by the negli- 
gence of the Legislature into such a state 
as pressed most unfairly on the agricultural 
interest-—he meant the Acts which referred 
to local rating. He thought that, simul- 
taneously with the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
Ministers might have introduced some mea- 
sure which would relieve the agricultural 
interest from a considerable portion of the 
local taxation. They had introduced a 
measure which they said was not intended 
as a compensation for the repeal of the 
Corn Laws; but if it were not so intended, 
it was rather strange that it should have 
been introduced at the same moment. This 
he considered quite incompetent for what, 
but for the denial, he must have supposed 
to be the purpose of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters; and he should still urge on Ministers 
to consider the question of compensation, 
and to embrace the whole question of ra- 
ting in their view, in order to see where 
the agricultural interest were most heavily 
pressed; for that they were pressed to a 
certain extent, he thought could not be 
denied. Every year there was an Act 
passed to relieve stock in trade from being 
rated to those purposes for which land was 
rated. Why was this done? Not, it was 
said, because stock in trade was an im- 
proper subject of rating in itself; but on 
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account of the extremely embarrassing na- 
ture of the attempt, and the difficulties 
which attended the levy. Now, if they 
did not think it expedient to levy a rate on 
stock in trade, it was surely unfair to the 
agriculturists to increase in the same pro- 
portion the amount levied from them, and 
subject them to an additional burden. That 
Act was first passed when a judgment was 
given in favour of rating stock in trade; 
and he thought, therefore, the agricultural 
interest had so far just ground to complain 
of the way in which they were treated. 
Whether this were or were not a sufficient 
argument to induce Ministers to undertake 
this subject, he thought it a question still 
worthy of their consideration, and one so 
coupled with the present state of the agri- 
cultural interest, that there could be no 
more fitting opportunity than the present 
for bringing it forward. Another point to 
which he wished to advert, though it was 
rather unfashionable in the House, was the 
question of a low duty on corn. In throw- 
ing aside that question entirely, the right 
hon. Baronet had surprised him more than 
by any other course he could have pursued, 
because if there were any basis on which 
the right hon. Baronet’s fame rested, it 
was his financial skill. He thought it 
strange, therefore, that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet should have been content to surrender 
the revenue he might have derived from 
that plan. He felt himself obliged to con- 
clude, in spite of all that could be said by 
hon. Gentlemen around him, that if Go- 
vernment had thought fit to ask, in the 
first instance, a low fixed duty, they would 
have been able to carry that measure, and 
to raise a revenue on as favourable terms 
as it could be raised in this country. He 
could not but believe that a low fixed duty 
would have been paid entirely by the fo- 
reigner, and not by the consumer; and if 
so, no Ministers had made a greater sacri- 
fice than the present in refusing to avail 
themselves of this source of revenue. The 
course taken in 1842 was to alter the slid- 
ing-scale; and that being so, he considered 
the only alternative offered to him was 
between a sliding-scale and entire abolition. 
He had, therefore, voted for the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton; but 
at the same time he thought, and he 
should not hesitate to maintain, that the 
right hon. Baronet had abandoned a con- 
siderable amount of revenue, in throwing 
aside altogether the question of a low fixed 
duty. He most sincerely hoped that the 
Measure might attain complete success; but 
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he must say that the right hon. Gentleman 
himself had brought it into a position of 
great difficulty, by alleging in its behalf 
pretences which he could not think well 
founded. Of all times and periods in the 
recent history of our affairs, the right hon. 
Gentleman ought to have chosen for pro- 
posing his measure one of the utmost pros- 
perity. He must contend, having always 
been an advocate for repeal, that that time 
had arrived in the summer of 1845. Never, 
in his opinion, had there been a season of 
so great prosperity, both for trade, agricul- 
ture, and manufactures, as was then exhi- 
bited in this country. But the right hon. 
Baronet chose instead the autumn, and ac- 
companied his proposal with a very differ- 
ent statement from that by which it ought 
to have been prefaced. The right hon. 
Baronet placed his measure on the ground 
of foreseeing a famine, when he ought 
rather to have brought it forward in a 
season of abundance and prosperity, thus 
taking a course in the highest degree dan- 
gerous to. the future authority of their le- 
gislation; because, in avowing himself to 
be driven and hurried into it to escape 
from an emergency, the right hon. Baronet 
had not shown it to be the result of reason, 
but had held it up to the country as the 
result of risk, peril, and danger. And now 
he was afraid that if the right hon. Baronet 
succeeded, the success would appear to be 
owing to those incentives of which he ought 
never to have availed himself; and that if 
failure should ensue, as he trusted it would 
not, it would appear to be owing to the 
legitimate exercise of the constitutional 
privileges of a branch of the Legislature 
which he, for one, would be sorry to see 
exerted. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, the Secretary 
of State, in the speech he made on the first 
night of this discussion, reminded Gentle- 
men sitting on these benches, and profess- 
ing opinions favourable to the protection of 
the industry of their country, that in the 
various and prolonged discussions which, 
during late years have occurred with regard 
to great commercial changes, they have, 
nevertheless, found it necessary to abandon 
many of the opinions they professed, and 
to give up many of those dogmas which 
they previously upheld. Sir, I acknow- 
ledge the fact. I believe that to be the 
necessary result of all discussion ; nor can 
I understand the use of public discussion 
at all, if it be not correct erroneous im- 
pressions; or if at the conclusion both 
parties are to take refuge in the cry, that 
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they have not changed a single opinion 
which they held before the question came 
under debate. Sir, I do not claim for 
myself—and I think I may venture to say 
none of my Friends around me claim—an 
infallibility in argument. We listen with 
attention and respect to every argument ' 
brought against the opinions which we ad- 
vocate ; and if we find that any argument 
thus advanced cannot be satisfactorily 
answered, we feel the necessity of no longer 
maintaining an opposite and untenable con- 
clusion. But if this rule applies to our 
party, I think I could without difficulty show 
to the Secretary of State that it is a qua- 
lity not peculiar to us. I rather imagine 
that some opinions loudly advocated and 
long ably maintained by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite—I still address myself to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, for, though this dis- 
cussion was commenced by Her Majesty’s 
Government, I always remember who were 
really the originators of the ideas—I say 
I think that some of the opinions formerly 
advocated by hon. Gentlemen opposite are 
now no longer upheld, and are therefore to 
be placed in that category of abandonment 
to which the Secretary of State referred. 
I might begin with cheap bread. We 
heard a Minister of the Crown, a Member 
of the Cabinet, even in this year, in this 
important Session, when all the opinions 
of Her Majesty’s Government must doubt- 
less be so well matured and so well con- 
sidered with all the advantage of four Cabi- 
net meetings in a week—we heard a Mem- 
ber of Her Majesty’s Government announce 
that the clap-trap cry of cheap bread was 
given up by all parties. The right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to hold it, as his noble 
Colleague the Secretary for Ireland did a 
few years back, as the “fugitive ery of a 
dying faction.’” Even the hon. Member 
for Stockport, the highest authority on this 
point, announced that the ery of cheap 
bread had never been his. Well, then, 
that is one great opinion abandoned. We 
shall presently find that there are others 
in the same predicament. I believe it is 
no longer maintained that our Corn Laws 
are productive of extraordinary fluctuations 
in the price of corn. And yet that was an 
opinion which was once very industriously 
disseminated in the country : one perpetu- 
ally introduced into the discussions of this 
House ; and which has unquestionably in- 
fluenced the existing public opinion on the 
main question. Yet I believe it is now ad- 
mitted that the tendency neither of the 
present, nor even of the late Corn Laws, 
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has been to produce extraordinary fluc- 
tuations in price. Well, that is another 
great opinion that has been abandoned. 
Then we were told that these same Corn 
Laws were the bane of agriculture. That 
opinion is certainly given up. We have 
shown you—and you have admitted the 
facts—from the evidence of the best au- 
thorities, the most intelligent valuers un- 
der the Tithe Commutation Act, and the 
most skilful land agents in the country— 
we have shown you that in England the 
average produce of an acre is twenty-eight 
bushels of wheat. We know by a report 
prepared by a public commissioner, that 
the average produce per acre in Russia is 
sixteen bushels ; while we have evidence 
that the average amount in France is 
fifteen bushels. But I have got a docu- 
ment here which is very much at the ser- 
vice of hon. Members opposite. It is the 
Report in 1845 of the Agricultural Society 
of New York, giving the average produce 
of sixty-nine counties in that State, and it 
appears from this report that the average 
produce of wheat per acre in the United 
States is fourteen bushels. Does it then 
appear from these figures that protection is 
indeed the bane of agriculture? These state- 
ments show that England produces more 


corn per acre in a great degree than any 
other country. This, then, is a third opin- 


ion that has been abandoned. Again, 
there is another opinion which has been 
put forward with much pertinacity. It has 
been long loudly and diligently asserted 
that the population in this country increases 
in a greater ratio than its production. That 
opinion has been given up. You came 
down to the House and told us always 
that the population was inereasing a 
thousand a day, or 365,000 a year, and 
after your fashion you assumed the coun- 
try could not feed the people. We have 
shown you, or rather you have shown us, 
for it has been one of the circumstances 
adduced by the Minister in favour of his 
measure, that the price of wheat for years 
has regularly declined. If we divide the 
current century into three equal portions 
of fifteen years each, you will find the price 
of wheat lowest in the last division, so that 
while the population has been increasing in 
the ratio you allege, the means of produc- 
tion have been increasing in a still greater 
ratio ; the population has been increasing 
in this degree, and at the same time the 
price of the necessaries of life has been 
decreasing. There is another dogma which 
has also much influenced public opinion ; 
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and that is, that our Corn Laws have pro- 
duced hostile tariffs.- This opinion also is 
I believe, now abandoned : every day’s ex- 
perience assures us, whatever may be the 
policy of the Government of this country, 
that continental nations and manufacturing 
countries are not to be influenced by 
it. But, according to the new school 
of philosophy, we need not dwell on this; 
it does not signify whether other nations 
are influenced by our liberal policy or not ; 
we are quite independent of all such consi- 
derations. There is yet another opinion 
which I have observed frequently advanced 
in speeches out of this House; and speeches 
out of this House, be it remembered, have 
had much influence on conduct within it. 
It has been often urged at public meetings 
by the hon. Member for Stockport, whose 
speeches I always read with attention, that 
the amount of freight alone would be a 
sufficient protection to land. The hon. 
Member has been in the habit of assuring 
his audience that the average rate of 
freight was 10s. 6d. per quarter of corn, and 
that to this extent a protection was afforded 
to agriculture. I believe hon. Gentlemen 
have even made the same declaration in 
this House; and I believe had it been made 
in this House a year ago, we should all of 
us have believed it. Now, I doubt whe- 
ther there is any freight that amounts to 
10s. 6d. I doubt whether at present we 
pay 10s. 6d. per quarter even from Odessa. 
But generally speaking it is now univer- 
sally admitted, that freight is no protection 
at all, for it is just as expensive to trans- 
port a quarter of corn from one English 
port to another, as to bring it from any of 
the contiguous foreign ports from which 
your chief supply is anticipated. I will 
say one word on a topic which I have al- 
ready touched upon lightly, because I heard 
a cheer from an hon. Member opposite 
when I mentioned that the tendency of the 
present Corn Laws was not to produce great 
fluctuations in price. I do not mention 
these topics merely in retort to the Secre- 
tary of State, but because I think it not an 
inconvenient mode to clear the course of 
all collateral topics before I address myself 
to the main question. We maintain, then, 
with regard to the present and even the 
late Corn Laws, that they have not pro- 
duced extraordinary fluctuation in price; 
on the contrary, we maintain that the 
fluctuation of price in England has been 
less than in any other country in the world. 
I will establish this fact on data that are 
incontrovertible. Understand I lay this 
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down as a fact, that every country, rich or 
poor, in Europe or America, has in respect 
of the important necessary of life, grain, 
been subject to much greater fluctuation 
in price than England. Mr. Secretary 
Gladstone recently moved for an important 
return—a return which I observe is never 
alluded to by hon. Gentlemen opposite. It 
is a return, from 1834 to 1840 inclusive, of 
the highest and lowest weekly prices of wheat 
per imperial quarter in most of the principal 
capitals of the United States. Now, I take 
one of these capitals, Philadelphia, because 
the peculiar circumstances of that capital 
tell the least for my argument. Philadel- 
phia is the capital of one of the wealthiest 
and most populous States of the American 
Union; and it has this peeuliarity—that it 
is a State that does not commonly produce 
sufficient corn for the supply of its inhabit- 
ants. It should be observed that little or 
no corn or flour was imported from Ame- 
rica into England during the first five years 
of this period, and that the importation in 
1839 and,1840 tended to raise the low 
prices of those years, and so to diminish 
the extreme limits of their fluctuation. 
Philadelphia, too, is a great mart of com- 
merce, communicating freely with every 
region of the world, and its corn trade is 
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free, being subject only to a moderate fixed 
duty ; a moderate fixed duty of 8s. 8d. per 


quarter. Now, Sir, what are the facts? 
It appears by this return of Mr. Secretary 
Gladstone, that the average annual differ- 
ence between the highest and lowest prices 
of wheat in Philadelphia is 47 per cent, 
while during the corresponding period in 
England it was only 33 per cent; and 
while the extreme difference between the 
highest and lowest prices of wheat in this 
septennial period was 270 per cent in 
Philadelphia, it was only 227 in England. 
And yet no septennial period could have 
been chosen which would have exhibited, 
under the operation of the Corn Laws, 
such extensive fluctuation of prices. It 
may be objected to this return that it only 
gives the extreme weekly prices of wheat, 
and it may be possible that local and pecu- 
liar causes may have had an effect on those 
prices. Well, then, here is a return of the 
average annual prices of wheat in Phila- 


delphia from 1830 to 1838 inclusive; and! 
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market in Europe have been analysed, and 
the result I find to be of exactly the same 
character. But it will be urged that the 
prices of corn abroad are disturbed by the 
action of our Corn Laws, and that we can- 
not form a correct idea of the price of grain 
when trade flows in its natural course. 
But this will not impair our argument. 
The noble Lord the Member for Lynn 
has anticipated this objection; and he says, 
‘« | will take rye, because that is the food 
of the continental people, and cannot be 
influenced by our Corn Laws, and I will 
show you equal fluctuations in the price of 
rye.” Now, Sir, I also have a return of 
the prices of rye at Warsaw and at Dantzic. 
We have been told to-night that Dantzic is 
in favour of a fluctuating scale; but that 
at Warsaw they are devoted to free trade. 
Yet the difference in the annual price of 
rye during the years from 1834 to 1839, 
in the market at Warsaw, sometimes 
amounted to 149 per cent, whereas in 
Dantzie the difference was only 65 per 
cent. In all the great Prussian markets 
the difference during the same period be- 
tween the annual prices of rye was 100 per 
eent. I think, therefore, we may fairly 
conclude that the objection urged against 
the system of graduated protection, with 
regard to its producing fluctuation in prices, 
is no longer an argument for this House. 
But I must remind the House that the in- 
stances which I have adduced, and the 
inferences which I have drawn from these 
instances, are under the influence of the 
late law—a law much more tending to 
fluctuation than the present. The scale 
of the late law was originally well devised. 
It was planned by Mr. Canning, but 
altered for the worse; let it always be 
remembered, altered for the worse by the 
present First Minister. If I had taken the 
experience of the present scale, the result 
would have been still more favourable; but 
the result being favourable enough, I am 
content with the former scale. It seems, 
therefore that some arguments have been 
abandoned by hon. Gentlemen opposite as 
well as by us. It is possible that both 
sides may have abandoned many important 
opinions without losing faith in the princi- 
ples on which their respective systems are 
upheld. But I defy Gentlemen opposite 
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I find the difference between the highest! who have had for years such free warren 
and lowest price of wheat at Philadelphia of sareasm against the advocates of pro- 
to be 121 per cent, while the correspond- ; tection, to bring forward a catalogue of 


ing difference during the same period in 
England is only 69 percent. The returns 
from every considerable port and corn 


renounced opinions on the subject which 
can compete with the one I have sketched, 
and yet ‘left imperfect, before the House. 
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What then are we to do with these opinions, | 
these exhausted arguments, these exploded 

fallacies? Our great poet conceived the 

existence of a limbo for exploded systems 

and the phantasies of the schools. I think 

we ought to invent a limbo for political | 
economists, where we might hang up all | 
those arguments that have served their 
purpose, and which have turned out to be 
sophistries. Yes; but these are the argu- 
ments that have agitated a nation, and 
have converted a Ministry. It is all very 
well to say, after six or seven years’ discus- 
sion, ‘‘ We have discovered them to be false, 
and there is not a single Gentleman opposite 
prepared to maintain them ;’’ but these 
are the agencies by which a certain amount 
of public opinion has been brought to bear 
on great economical questions; that public 
opinion has changed the policy of a Go- 
vernment, and, according to our belief, is 
perilling the destinies of a great people. 
Now, Sir, I must fairly acknowledge that 
one of these fallacies must be resuscitated 
by myself. Notwithstanding the high au- 
thority of the Secretary at War—notwith- 
standing the influential adhesion to his 
opinion of the still higher authority of the 
Member for Stockport, I must raise on 


this occasion the ery of ‘‘cheap bread.” 
I do believe the effect of the present Corn 
Laws is to raise the price of the necessaries 
of life to the community. That is my 


opinion. But I believe, and I think I can 
show, that they increase in an infinitely 
greater ratio the purchasing powers by the 
community of the necessaries of life. I 
hope I am meeting the argument fairly. 
The Secretary of State did me the honour 
to say that I had, on another occasion, 
fairly expressed the question at issue, and 
I wish strictly to address myself to it. 
Now, how am I to prove my proposition ? 
The first witness I shall call is a high au- 
thority. It is a work circulated under the 
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immediate influence of that great commer- 
cial confederation, the power of which is 
acknowledged—written, I believe, by a 
gentleman who was once a Member of this 
House, and I believe I may add, who would 
have been a Member of this House now if I 
had not had the pleasure of beating him in 
the first election I won—Colonel Thompson. 
In his Corn Law Catechism it is maintained 
that the Corn Law is a tax upon the com- 
munity, because, assuming a certain num- 
ber of quarters of corn are produced every 
year in this country, say, for instance, fifty 
millions of quarters, the Corn Law, by ar- 
tificially raising the price of that corn 8s. 
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or 10s. per quarter on an average, acts as 
a tax on the community, we will say, 
of 20,000,0007. Another economist, an 
equally celebrated and more successful free 
trader, has fallen foul of the calculations 
of this work, which is a great authority 
with the Anti-Corn-Law League, and he 
has shown the gallant calculator that he 
has omitted to deduct the number of quar- 
ters that are required for seed, for the 
sustenance of the agriculturists themselves, 
for the support of their horses, and so at 
once the critic cuts down the estimate of 
the Colonel to a tax of nine or ten millions 
on the public. But I will give, as is my 
custom, an advantage to my opponents, and 
take the first calculation. The conclusion 
of the Colonel, and of the school of which 
he is so distinguished a champion, is, that 
it is better for England not to raise a single 
quarter of corn, and then the whole of this 
tax might thus be saved. You will say 
this is an extreme statement; but the state- 
ment is not mine, and an extreme case 
tests the truth of a principle, Let us 
suppose, then, that England imports 
50,000,000 of quarters of corn—let us 
suppose that she thus saves ten or twenty 
millions of taxation. We will admit it for 
the purpose of discussion. But you cannot 
deny that England has lost the wages of 
labour that would have produced those 
fifty millions of quarters ; you cannot deny 
that England has lost the profits of the 
capital that would have been invested in 
the production of those fifty millions of 
quarters ; you cannot deny that England 
has lost the rent that this cultivation would 
have afforded after paying these wages of 
labour, and furnishing these profits of 
capital. What is their united amount ? 
It would be a light estimate to place it at 
twenty times that of the imaginary tax. 
In the proportion that united amount bears 
to the assumed tax, the purchasing power 
of the community created by the law ex- 
ceeds the tax on the community alleged to 
be occasioned by the law. I am ready to 
acknowledge that the hon. Member for 
Stockport never addressed any public as- 
sembly with these opinions. He is a prac- 
tical man—he knows very well there is no 
chance of changing the laws of England 
with abstract doctrines, and he says very 
properly, ‘‘I don’t admit your conclusion 
—we don’t suppose any land will be thrown 
out of cultivation. There may be a reduc- 
tion of price or not; but what we say is, 
you are creating that artificial price for the 
first necessaries of life in the country, and 
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you are creating that artificial price for the 
benefit of a class; and, therefore, the 
reduction of price is, at the worst, the 
destruction of rent.’’ That is the position 
he takes up. Now, for my own part, I 
will admit that I see no difference between 
a territorial class and the handloom wea- 
vers. If you show me that there is a law 
kept up merely to give a revenue to any 
class in this country, and that by putting 
an end to that law the great body of the 
people can be fed better and as well em- 
ployed, I cannot imagine anything like 
a Corn Law can be maintained. Well, 
then, we are brought to the gist of the 
question. Will this change occasion a 
great displacement of labour? And if 
so, can you supply new employment for 
those who are displaced? It seems to 
me, Sir, impossible to arrive at any con- 
clusion on this head, unless we form some 
estimate of the probable price of corn in 
this country after the measures of the Mi- 
nisters have fairly come into play. It is 


in vain to make this inquiry of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and therefore we must 
be thrown on our elements of calculation. 
If we can show to you that for the future 
the price of corn must necessarily be such 


as to render it impossible in the greater 
part of this country to cultivate wheat or 
other grain with a profit, you must ac- 
knowledge there will be a great displace- 
ment of labour. We will endeavour to 
meet you with facts, and protest against 
your answering us with assumptions. I 
will not trouble the House by referring to 
those countries whose names have been so 
long familiar in these debates. IfI allude 
to them, it is only because I do not wish 
the House to suppose that I depreciate the 
productive power of those countries. My 
hon Friend the Member for Somersetshire 
said, that the surplus produce of Russia 
was 28,000,000 quarters of corn, where- 
upon the Secretary of State rose to express 
his incredulity amid the sympathizing de- 
rision of Gentlemen opposite. Why, Sir, 
the authority for that statement is the 
officer of the Government, the functionary 
who is employed by you to analyse the 
tariffs and resources of foreign countries ; 
and probably the Secretary of State is the 
Minister who laid his Report on the Table 
of the House. The authority is Mr. 
M‘Gregor. I allude to it in passing, not 
that I value the authority of Mr. M‘Gregor 
a rush; but itis right that it should be 
known that the statement of my hon. 
Friend was derived from your own blue 
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books, and prepared by one of your own 
officers. What is the object of publishing 
these blue books, except to furnish us with 
the elements of opinion? I will not, how- 
ever, enter into the empire of all the 
Russias ; I know that it contains about 
seventy principalities—that more than one 
of them has an area greater than the 
United Kingdom—and that every one pro- 
duces corn. I cannot forget the rich 
valley of the Wolga, or the exuberant 
plains of the Ukraine. I wont take you 
to the valley of the Mississippi, though I 
have a statement here made by a high 
authority on this subject, who declares that 
its produce may be indefinitely extended, 
and that its wheat can be supplied, with a 
high estimate for freight, in London at 
30s. per quarter. But what I wish to 
bring before the notice of the House are 
the markets that are never mentioned, but 
which, I believe, will exercise a great in- 
fluence on the price of corn. There is one 
market which has never been mentioned in 
the course of these discussions, and that is 
Hungary. Hungary is a plain which 
consists of 36,000 English square miles. 
It is the richest soil in the world—the soil 
of a garden, varying in depth from one 
foot to seven feet. You may go hundreds 
of miles together and not find a stone in 
it. Ifyou deduct one-third of that area 
for morasses, there are 24,000 square 
miles of the most fertile soil ia the world, 
under the influence of a climate admirably 
adapted to the growth of corn. I have 
had a return sent to me of the production 
of one province in 1844, 12,000,000 
bushels; in Croatia the produce was 
1,500,000 quarters. Yet thousands upon 
thousands of acres are uncultivated. But, 
hon. Gentlemen will say, how are we to get 
this corn from Hungary? That is what I 
am going to tell you. Here is a letter 
from the greatest corn merchant in Hun- 
gary. He lives at Sissek on the Saave, 
the great depét of the corn trade of that 
country. I will not give you the prices of 
this year, which is a year of scarcity, but 
I will give you the average of the last five 
years. An English quarter of Hungarian 
wheat, which, it should be remembered, 
ranks with the highest classes of Dantzic 
wheats, costs in English money from 18s. 
to 20s. per quarter. It is sent from 
Sissek by the river Kulpa to Carlstadt for 
4d. per quarter, and from Carlstadt by 
land to Fiume for ls. 8d. per quarter. 
The person who gives me this information 
is a practical man. He says, ‘ Only give 
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me a regular trade with England, and I 
will send you from Sissek 500,000 quar- 
ters in the first year.’’ I will soon show 
you what is the effect of a steady market 
on increased supply and decreased price. 
I will take another market—a very inte- 
resting one—that of the Danubian pro- 
vices. In the year 1842, at the two ports 
of the Danube, Galatz, and Ibrail, there 
were 1,350 ships laden with the produce 
of those countries, and only eight of them 
were English. That is a remarkable fact. 
We are the greatest commercial country 
in the world; and yet in an active scene of 
commerce, where an almost absolute free- 
dom of trade is enjoyed, it appears by a 
return dated since the accession of the 
present Government to office, that out of 
1,350 merchant ships laden in the two 
ports of the Danube, only eight were 
English. A house at Galatz has written 
to a house in England on the subject of 
supplying this country with corn, and the 
writer says— 

“ T will undertake to lay down, if secured a 
price of 18s. per quarter, in any English port, 
200,000 quarters of wheat, from this particular 
district, at 288 to 30s., but if you will secure me 
a certain market I will double that quantity next 
year.” 


From the same place another house asserts 
that if you will ensure a regular trade 
they can supply 1,000,000 quarters of 
wheat, at 18s. per quarter; and if this 
measure passes, they undertake, at the 
end of seven years, that that quantity 
shall be doubled and sent to England at a 


reduced price. I speak of mercantile 
letters, and can give hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite the names of the firms. I feel I 
must not dwell too long on this point ; but 
yet, under the head of unenumerated mar- 
kets, which have not been the subject of 
discussion in the House, I may mention 
Spain—which will act greatly on this 
country—Egypt, and Sicily. Each of these 
countries, when the new measures are 
fairly in play, will be able, I believe, to 
furnish this country with as much corn as 
they have required in years of deficiency. My 
opinion is, that in exact proportion as your 
demand for wheat, and for various kinds of 
grain increases, in the same proportion the 
price will diminish. I believe it may be 
laid down as a principle of commerce, that 
where an article can be progressively pro- 
duced to an indefinite extent, precisely as 
the demand increases the price will de- 
crease. I am aware that that is exactly 
contrary to the opinion of hon. Gentlemen 
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opposite, and to the opinion of the Govern- 
ment. We have had it announced from 
the hustings, that exactly as you import a 
million of quarters of wheat from continen- 
tal markets, prices abroad will rise 10s. 
per quarter. That which was announced 
by a great authority is only the echo of 
the Manchester school, and has been ac- 
cepted by the Government. The hon. 
Member for Montrose stated the other 
night, that the result of these contemplat- 
ed changes was only to equalize prices— 
we shall equalize prices by the demand, 
but we shall not lower prices. The gist of 
the question is the aceuracy of this opin- 
ion. Is it true? The question whether 
England can maintain her character as an 
agricultural country —the question whe- 
ther her people can be employed as they 
have been—the question whether there 
will be a great displacement of labour, de- 
pends upon the accuracy of this opinion. 
I referred on a former occasion to the in- 
stance of tea. I said in that case that an 
incteased demand had decreased the price. 
That intimation was received rather incre- 
dulously. It was not met by any argu- 
ment or decided fact; but subsequently it 
was contradicted, and in a very unsatisfac- 
tory manner. I will now show the House 
how far I was justified in that statement. 
I wrote to a mercantile house which is 
more largely connected with the China 
trade than any other house in the country. 
I placed before them the assertion I had 
made, and the reply it had met. What 
was the answer I received? Here it is :— 

“Thand you enclosed the prices per lb. of sound 
commmon congou tea, which is the kind most con- 
sumed in this country, from which you will be 
able to observe that there has been a great fall in 
the price since the year 1831.” 


What, then, was that fall in price per Ib. 
of congou tea—the sort most consumed in 
this country? In the year 1831 congou 
tea was 2s. 2d. per lb.; in the year 1846 
it is 9d. perlb. I know very well that the 
price of tea in 1831 was, to a certain de- 
gree, artificial. The mercantile influence 
of the East India Company still prevailed, 
and the supply was limited. But that in- 
fluence was not greater than that of the 
China war, and, it will be observed, those 
disturbances only affected the market for a 
couple of years. In 1832, tea was 
2s. 14d.; in 1833, 1s. 11d.; 1834, 1s. 7}d.; 
1835, 1s. 4d.; 1836, 1s. 1d.; 1837, 1s. 7d.; 
1838, ls. 2d. And then we come to the 
disorders in China, which had the effect of 
raising the price in 1839 to 2s. 5d.; it 
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then fell in 1842 to 1s. 33d.; 1843, to 
lld.; 1844, to 10d.; in 1845, to 94d.; 
until, in 1846, we find it reduced to 9d. 
per lb.; and all this time the import of 
tea from that country, which, from its 
being solely produced there, enjoys a quasi 
monopoly, was increasing by millions of 
pounds. And then, Sir, lam told that by 
the last accounts from Canton the price of 
tea is rising; and that is called an an- 
swer. Why, Sir, if by the last accounts 
from Canton the prices of tea had been 
falling, I should not have adduced that as 
an argument in favour of the principle I 
am upholding. The price of tea will fall, 
and will rise, according to the circum- 
stance of the market; there must always 
be undulation in price. But the question 
is, what, if I may use the expression, is 
the gradient of price, what the inevitable 
and unmistakeable tendency of price dur- 
ing a series of years? The next instance 
I shall take is one which is more favour- 
able to our case, but, at the same time, 
strictly legitimate. It is-one which béars 
more analogy to corn—namely, cotton. 
The price of cotton, upland, per lb., in the 
year 1836 was 104d.; in 1837, 8d.; 
1838, 84d.; 1839, 63d.; 1840, 64d.; 
1841, 5gd.; 1842, 54d.; 1843, 5ad.; 
1844, 44d.; and in 1845, from 4d. to 
43d. per lb. ; and in those ten years of pro- 
gressive fall in price the import of cotton 
into England had risen from 350,000,000 
Ibs. to 597,000,000 lbs., while during the 
same period of a falling price other manu- 
facturing countries, including the United 
States, had increased their consumption of 
that article from 282,000,000 lbs. to 
439,000,000 Ibs. It seems therefore to 
be demonstrable that where there is no 
natural or artificial cause to check the 
progress of production, price will propor- 
tionately fall. Now in the article I am 
about to refer to there are these causes in 
operation, and the whole state of the su- 
gar trade is so anomalous, that I might 
fairly have omitted it from the application 
of the test. But it oceurred to me that it 
might be tried with reference to the pro- 
duction of East India sugar since the du- 
ties were equalized. What is the result ? 
At the end of the year 1841 the price of 
brown Bengal sugar was 47s. to 52s.; 
1842, 45s. to 5ls.; 1843, 47s. to 55s.; 
1844. 39s. to 49s.; 1845, 38s. to 42s.; 
1846, 37s. to 42s.; and with that falling 
price the amnount imported increased from 
24,000 tons in the first year to 62,000 
tons in the last year. With respect to the 
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finest kinds of the same sugar, the price 
fell from 69s. to 74s. down to 52s. to 
56s. during the same period. Therefore 
the instance of sugar is in perfect harmony 
with the general and ruling principle [ 
have laid down. The case of coffee I find 
to be still more satisfactory. I must ap- 
ply my rule again to East India produc- 
tion in this case, owing to the anomalous 
state of our West India Colonies. Let us 
then take Ceylon coffee, and we shall find 
that the importation has greatly increased. 
The price of that article in 1840 was, per 
bag, 90s. to 91s.; in 1846 it fell to 44s.; 
and in the first year the quantity imported 
was 53,000 bags; in the last year 
133,000 bags. Then take the case of 
Mysore coffee during the same time. In 
the first year the price was 70s. to 80s. 
per cask; in the last year 36s. to 48s. per 
cask; the quantity imported in the former 
year being 48,000 casks; in the latter 
63,530. There are many other important 
articles which it would be wearisome to 
refer to in detail, but which I mention 
that Gentlemen may have an opportu- 
nity of investigating this important prin- 
ciple. Look at the instances of indigo, 
salt, iron, coal, and fruits, ever since 
the alteration of the law, and you will 
find this principle is invariably observed, 
universally demonstrated. Well, Sir, is 
it then unreasonable for me to ask 
what there is in corn to make it an excep- 
tion to this general rule? I want that 
question to be answered. It is a fair ques- 
tion. Why, I repeat, is corn to be an ex- 
ception to this rule? Is it because corn is 
produced in every country and under every 
clime? I want to know where it is you 
will not produce corn. We have had by 
late arrivals accounts of the price of wheat 
in Persia, where we find it is at present ds. 
per quarter. True, you can’t very easily 
import corn from Persia; but there are 
countries lying at each point of the com- 
pass from Persia where you may purchase 
corn at from 10s. to 20s. per quarter. The 
rest is an affair of the cost of transport, in 
an age when the principle of locomotion is 
bringing all articles to a level. Now, Sir, 
before I estimate the consequences of these 
proposed changes, I will first advert to the 
parallel which has been so often drawn be- 
tween the importation of foreign corn and 
foreign cattle, in order to show how ill- 
founded may be our fears. It does not 
appear to me that there is much analogy 
between these two instances, which are al- 
ways treated as the same. In the first 
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place, continental countries have been corn- 
growing countries long before England be- 
came so. But they have never been to any 
extent cattle-feeding countries. The very 
fact of the prevalence in them of the Roman 
Catholic religion, which prevented the con- 
sumption of meat to the same extent as in 
Protestant countries, alone has discouraged 
it. Besides, the pastures of England have 
always, even in old days, been unrivalled. 
Nor should we forget the difficulty and 
danger of transport in the commerce of 
live stock. It appears, therefore, that the 
analogy between these cases is very imper- 
fect. I say, then, assuming, as I have 
given you reason to assume, that the price 
of wheat, when this system is established, 
ranges in England at 35s. per quarter, and 
other grain in proportion, this is not a ques- 
tion of rent, but it is a question of dis- 
placing the labour of England that pro- 
duces corn, in order, on an extensive and 
even universal scale, to permit the entrance 
into this country of foreign corn produced 
by foreign labour. Will that displaced la- 
bour find new employment ? The Secretary 
of State says, that England is no longer 
an agricultural but a commercial and ma. 
nufacturing country; and the right hon. 
Gentleman, when reminded by the noble 
Lord the Member for Gloucestershire, of 
his words, said, ‘‘ No, I did not say that ; 
but I said that England was no longer ex- 
clusively an agricultural country.”” Why, 
Sir, the commerce of England is not a 
creation of yesterday: it is more ancient 
than that of any other existing country. 
This is a novel assumption on the part of 
the Government to tell us that England 
has hitherto been a strictly agricultural 
country, and that now there is a change, 
and that it is passing into a commercial 
and manufacturing country. I doubt whe- 
ther, in the first place, England is a greater 
commercial country now than she has been 
at other periods of her history. I do not 
mean to say that she has not now more 
commercial transactions, but that with re- 
ference to her population, and the popula- 
tion of the world, her commerce is not now 
greater than at other periods of her his- 
tory ; for example, when she had her great 
Levantine trade, when the riches of the 
world collected in the Mediterranean, when 
she had her great Turkey merchants, her 
flourishing Antilles, and her profitable, 
though in some degree surreptitious, trade 
with the Spanish main. But then it is 


also said that England has become a great 
I believe, Sir, if 


manufacturing country. 
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you look to the general distribution of la- 
bour in England, you will find she may be 
less of a manufacturing country now than 
she has been. Well, I give you my argu- 
ment ; answer it if you can. I say, look- 
ing to the employment of the people, ma- 
nufacturing industry was more scattered 
over the country a hundred years ago than 
it is now. Hon. Gentlemen have laid hold 
of a word uttered in the heat of speaking. 
I say manufacturing industry was more 
dispersed over the country then than now 
—there were more counties in which ma- 
nufactures flourished then than at the pre- 
sent moment. For instance, in the west of 
England, manufactures were more flourish- 
ing, and your woollen manufacture bore a 
greater ratio in importance to the indus- 
trial skill of Europe 300 years ago than it 
does to the aggregate industry of Europe 
at the present moment. That manufacture 
might not have been absolutely more im- 
portant; but as a development of the na- 
tional industry, it bore a greater relative 
importance to the industry of Europe then 
than at the present moment. You had then 
considerable manufactures in various coun- 
ties—manufactures a hundred years ago 
which are now obsolete, or but partially 
pursued. You have no doubt now a gigantic 
development of manufacturing skiH in a 
particular county which is unprecedented. 
It is one of those developments which 
confer the greatest honour on this country, 
which has been a great source of public 
wealth, a development of which English- 
men should be justly proud. But, gene- 
rally speaking, it is confined to one county; 
and now Ministers tells us we must change 
our whole system, because, forsooth, Eng- 
land has ceased to be an agricultural coun- 
try, and has become a commercial and ma- 
nufacturing one. That is to say, that we . 
must change our whole system in favour of 
one particular county. Sir, that is an ex- 
tremely dangerous principle to introduce. 
I have heard of a repeal of the Union, but 
we may live to hear of a revival of the Hep- 
tarchy, if Her Majesty’s Ministers pursue 
this policy; if those portions of the country 
which are agricultural, or suffering under 
the remains of an old obsolete manufactur- 
ing population, are to be told that we must 
change our whole system because one 
county where there is a peculiar develop- 
ment of one branch of industry demands it. 
But what are the resources of this kind of 
industry to employ and support the people, 
supposing the great depression in agricul- 
tural produce occur which is feared—that 
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this great revolution, as it has appro- 
priately been called, takes place—that 
we cease to be an agricultural people— 
what are the resources that would fur- 
nish employment to two-thirds’ of the sub- 
verted agricultural population—in fact, from 
3,500,000 to 4,000,000 of people? As- 
sume that the workshop of the world princi- 
ple is carried into effect—assume that the at- 
tempt is made to maintain your system, both 
financial and domestic, on the resources of 
the cotton trade—assume that, in spite of 
hostile tariffs, that already gigantic indus- 
try is doubled—a bold assumption, even if 
there be no further improvements in machi- 
nery, further reducing the necessity of ma- 
nual labour—you would only find increased 
employment for 300,000 of your popula- 
tion. Perhaps mechanical invention may 
reduce the number half, and those only 
women and children. What must be the 
consequence? I think we have pretty 
good: grounds for anticipating social misery 
and political disaster. But, then, I am 
told, immense things are to be done for the 
agriculturist by the application of capital 
and skill. Let us test the soundness of 
this doctrine. When a man lends his ca- 
pital, he looks to the security he is to have, 
and to what is to pay the interest. Is the 
complexion of these measures such as to 
render men more ready to lend money on 
landed estates ? The mortgagee, when he 
advances money on land, looks to the mar- 
gin in the shape of rent for his security. 
Will any man rise and maintain that the 
tendency of these measures is to increase 
that margin? But you are not only di- 
minishing the opportunity of obtaining 
loans upon your own estates, but you are 
ereating for capital an investment which 
will be more profitable for it in the estates 
. of the foreigner. Look at the relations in 
which you will place the foreign merchant 
with his London correspondent. He has 
no longer to fear the capricious effects of 
the sliding-scale: he has got a certain mar- 
ket; he goes to his London banker with an 
increased security for an advance ; he ob- 
tains his loan with ease; he makes his ad- 
vances to the country dealers on the Conti- 
nent as he makes his advance of English 
capital now in the foreign wool trade, be- 
fore the clip and the great fairs; and thus, 
while you diminish the security of the 
landed proprietor, you are offering to the 
English capitalist a better and securer in- 
vestment. But then you tell us of the aid 


to be had by the agriculturist from skill. 
It is not easy to argue on a phrase so inde- 
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finite as skill ; but I think I can show you 
that the English agriculturist is far more 
advanced, in respect to skill, than even. the 
English manufacturer. I dont’t mean to 
say that there are not English farmers who 
might cultivate their lands better and with 
more economy than they do; but the same 
may surely be said, in their respective pur- 
suits, of many a manufacturer and many a 
miner ; but what I mean to say is, that an 
English farmer produces more effectively 
and wastes less—is more industrious and 
more intelligent than the manufacturer. | 
will prove this by the evidence of a mem- 
ber of the Anti-Corn-Law League—Mr, 
Greg. Mr. Greg says, that the competi- 
tion is so severe that he almost doubts the 
possibility of the English manufacturer 
long maintaining that competition with the 
Continental or American manufacturer, who 
approach them nearer every day in the 
completeness of their fabrics and the eco- 
nomy of their productions. But no such 
thing can be said of the English agricul- 
turist, who, I have shown you, can produce 
much more per bushel than the French, 
Russian, or American agriculturist. So 
much, then, for the argument with respect 
to skill. There is one argument, or rather 
appeal, which I know has influenced opin- 
ion out of this House, and also within it. 
You bring before us the conditivn of the 
English peasant. It is too often a mise- 
rable condition. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Shaftesbury has gained, and de- 
serves, great credit for investigating the con- 
dition of the Dorsetshire labourer. He has 
introduced it into this discussion. Now, the 
condition of the Dorsetshire labourer is one 
of the reasons which induce me to sup- 
port this law. It is very easy to say that 
the condition of the agricultural labourer, 
when compared with the general state of 
our civilization, is a miserable and de- 
pressed one, and that protection has pro- 
duced it. If I cannot offer you reasons 
which may induce you to believe that pro- 
tection has had nothing to do with it, I 
shall be perfectly ready to go to-night into 
the same lobby with Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. I asked you the other night, if pro- 
tection has produced the Dorsetshire la- 
bourer at 7s. per week, how is it that pro- 
tection has produced the Lincolnshire la- 
bourer with double that sum? I do not 
say that is an argument. It is a sugges- 
tive question, which I will endeavour to 
follow up. Mr. Huskisson made an obser- 
vation, in conversation with an acquaint- 
ance of mine, which has always struck me 
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very forcibly. When Mr. Huskisson first 
settled in Sussex, his attention was natu- 
rally drawn to the extraordinary state of 
pauperism in that county; and after giving 
the subject all the meditation of his acute 
mind, he said that he traced it to the fact, 
that Sussex had formerly been the seat of 
a great iron trade, and that agriculture 
had never been able to absorb the manu- 
facturing population. Now, apply that 
principle to the western counties, and don’t 
you think it* will throw some light upon 
their condition? They also have been the 
seats of manufactures—many of them ob- 
solete, and many of them now only par- 
tially pursued. There, too, you will find 
that the manufacturing population has 
never been absorbed by the agricultural— 
that is, agriculture does not bear its ratio 
in its means of support to the amount of 
the population which it has to sustain, but 
which it did not create. And now go to 
Lincolnshire. I will rest our case on Lin- 
eolnshire. It is a new county; it is a pro- 
tected county. Lincolnshire is to agricul- 
ture what Lancashire is to manufactures. 
The population there is produced by land 
and supported by land, in the same man- 
ner that the population of Lancashire has 
been produced and is supported by manu- 
factures. Let us picture to ourselves for 
a moment that celebrated tower that looks 
over that city, which my gallant Friend 
and his ancestors have represented since 
the time of the last Stuart. Let us pic- 
ture him for a moment placing the arch- 
fiend of political economy in that befit- 
ting niche, and calling his attention to the 
surrounding landscape. To the north, ex- 
tending to the Humber, an endless tract of 
wolds, rescued from the rabbits, once 
covered with furse and whins, and 
now with exuberant crops of grain: to 
the south, stretching for miles, is what 
was once Lincoln Heath, where in the 
memory of living men there used to be a 
lighthouse for the traveller, and which, 
even in the recollection of the middle-aged, 
was let to the warrener at 2s. 6d. an acre, 
now one of the best-farmed and most pro- 
ductive corn districts in the kingdom. 
Then turning from the wolds and the 
heaths eastward, reaching to the sea, he 
might behold a region of fens, the small 
ones drained by the steam-engine, with 
the East and West and Wildmere Fens, 
once more than half of the year under 
water, now cleared by large canals, and 
bearing magnificent wheats and oats; with 
the great Witham and Black Sluice drain- 
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age districts, one extending over 60,000 
and the other 90,000 acres, admirably re- 
claimed and drained, and bearing and 
creating and well sustaining a large and 
industrious and thriving population. And 
all under the faith of Protective Acts of 
Parliament. I am told that it is the can- 
tiguity of manufactures that makes Lin- 
colnshire so prosperous. But, Sir, the 
frontiers of Wilts are nearer that great 
manufacturing district of which Birming- 
ham is the centre, than those of Lincoln- 
shire are to Lancashire. Now, see what 
Lincolnshire has produced under protection. 
There you see the protective system fairly 
tested. But when you find the labourers 
in the western counties wretched. and 
miserable, do not say that protection has 
been the cause of it, when protection is, 
perhaps, the reason why they exist at all ; 
but see if you cannot find other causes for 
their poverty and means to counteract it. 
I must say, that nothing astonished me 
more than when the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Falkirk asked the farmers in New- 
ark market, ‘‘ What has protection done 
for you?”’ Why, that market is supplied 
with the wheat of Lincoln Heath, the in- 
trinsie poverty of whose soil is only sus- 
tained by the annual application of artifi- 
cial manures, but which produces the finest 
corn in the kingdom. What has protection 
done for them? Why, if protection had 
never existed, Lincolnshire might still have 
been a wild wold, a barren heath, a plashy 
marsh. There are one or two points to 
which I could have wished to call the at- 
tention of the House, but which time will 
only permit me to glance at. I will not 
presume to discuss them. But you cannot 
decide this question without looking to 
your Colonies. I am not one of those who 
think it the inevitable lot of the people of 
Canada to become annexed to the United 
States. Canada has all the elements of 
a great and independent country, and is 
destined, I sometimes believe, to be the 
Russia of the new world. The hon. and 
learned Member for Bath, in answering 
the speech of the noble Lord the Member 
for Lynn, last night, treated our commerce 
with Canada very lightly, rather as a smug- 
gling traffic than legitimate commerce. 
That is an argument for keeping the Ca- 
nadas. I have no desire to see a smug- 
gling trade if we can have any other. But 
I will ask the gentlemen of Manchester to 
consider what may become of the trans- 
Atlantic market for their manufactures, 
if the whole of that continent belong to 
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one Power? But I must not dwell on the 
Colonies, and I shall scarcely touch the 
ease of Ireland. It is too terrible, espe- 
cially if there be truth in the opinion of the 
noble Lord, whose conversion has been so 
much a matter of congratulation to the 
Government, that their measure must be 
fatal to small farmers. Why Ireland is a 
nation of small farmers. There was, how- 
ever, one observation made with respect to 
Ireland by the hon. Member for Stockport, 
which, considering the effect it has had, I 
cannot help noticing. The hon. Gentleman 
says, “Ireland an argument in favour of 
the Corn Laws! Of all countries in the 
world I never should have supposed that 
Ireland would have been brought forward 
in support of the Corn Laws.”” That is a 
saucy and gallant sally ; but is it an ar- 
gument ? what does it prove? The popu- 
lation is reduced to the lowest sources of 
subsistence. Admitted ; but how do they 
gain even their potatoes except by cultivat- 
ing the soil, and by producing that wheat 
and those oats which they send to Eng- 
land? I should be very glad if that wheat 
and those oats remained in Ireland ; but I 
ask, what will be the state of Ireland, if 
the effect of this measure on your markets 
be such as I have assumed? You say 
that capital will flow into the country, and 
manufactures will be established. What 
length of time will elapse before these 
manufactures are established? Perhaps 
before that time the iron trade will re- 
vive in Sussex, or we shall see the droop- 
ing energies of the Dorsetshire labourer 
revived by his receiving the same wages as 
are paid at Rochdale and Stockport. Be- 
lieving that this measure would be fatal to 
our agricultural interests—believing that 
its tendency is to sap the elements and 
springs of our manufacturing prosperity— 
believing that in a merely financial point of 
view it will occasion a new distribution of 
the precious metals, which must induce 
the utmost social suffering in every class, 
I am obliged to ask myself, if the measure 
be so perilous, why is it produced? Sir, 
I need not ask what so many Gentlemen 
both in and out of this House have already 
asked, what was there in the circumstances 
of this country to authorize the change ? 
If we are only a commercial and manufac- 
turing people, all must admit that com- 
merce was thriving and that manufactures 
flourished. Agriculture was also content ; 
and even had it been suffering and de- 
pressed, what does it signify, since Eng- 
land has ceased to be an agricultural 
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country? Obliged, then, to discover some 
cause for this social revolution, I find that 
a body of men have risen in this country, 
eminent for their eloquence, distinguished 
for their energy, but more distinguished, 
in my humble opinion, for their energy 
and their eloquence than for their know- 
ledge of human nature, or for the extent of 
their political information. Sir, I am not 
one of those who, here or elsewhere, in 
public or in private, have spoken with 
that disrespect which some have done 
of that great commercial confederation 
which now exercises so great an in- 
fluence in this country, Though I disap- 
prove of their doctrines—though I believe 
from the bottom of my heart that their 
practice will eventually be as pernicious to 
the manufacturing interest as to the agri- 
cultural interests of this country, still I 
admire men of abilities who, convinced of a 
great truth, and proud of their energies, 
band themselves together for the purpose 
of supporting it, and come forward, devot- 
ing their lives to what they consider to be 
a great cause. Sir, this country can only 
exist by free discussion. If it is once sup- 
posed that opinions are to be put down by 
any other means, then, whatever may be 
our political forms, liberty vanishes. If 
we think the opinions of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League are dangerous—if we think their 
system is founded on error, and must lead 
to confusion—it is open in a free country 
like England for men who hold opposite 
ideas to resist them with the same earnest- 
ness, by all legitimate means—by the same 
active organization, and by all the intellec- 
tual power they command. But what 
happens in this country? A body of gen- 
tlemen, able and adroit men, come forward, 
and profess contrary doctrines to those of 
these new economists. They place them- 
selves at the head of that great popular 
party who are adverse to the new ideas, and, 
professing their opinions, they climb and 
clamber into power by having accepted, or 
rather by having eagerly sought the trust. 
It follows that the body whom they repre- 
sent, trusting in their leaders, not unnatu- 
rally slumber at their posts. They con- 
clude that their opinions are represented in 
the State. It was not for us, or the mil 
lions out of the House, to come forward 
and organize a power, in order to meet the 
hostile movements of the hon. Member for 
Stockport. No, we trusted to others—to 
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one who by accepting, or rather by seizing 
that post, obtained the greatest place in 
the country, and at this moment governs 
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England. Well, Sir, what happens? The 
right hon. Gentleman, the First Minister, 
told his Friends that he had given them 
very significant hints of the change of his 
opinions. He said that even last year, 
Lord Grey had found him out, and he was 
surprised that we could have been so long 
deluded. Sir, none of the observations of 
the right hon. Gentleman applied to me. 
More than a year ago I rose in my place 
and said, that it appeared to me that pro- 
tection was in about the same state as 
Protestantism was in 1828. I remember 
my Friends were very indignant with me 
for that assertion, but they have since been 
so kind as to observe that instead of being 
a calumny it was only a prophecy. But | 
am bound to say, from personal experience, 
that, with the very humble exception to 
which I have referred, I think the right 
hon. Baronet may congratulate himself on 
his complete success in having entirely de- 
ceived his party, for even the noble Lord, 
the Member for Lynn, himself, in a mo- 
ment of frank conversation, assured me 
that he had not till the very last moment 
the slightest doubt of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. The noble Lord, I suppose, like 
many others, thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman was, to use a very favourite 
phrase on these benches in 1842, “ only 
making the best bargain for them.” I 
remember, when the Whig budget was re- 
jected, and the righthon. Gentleman was in- 
stalled into office, the changes which he pro- 
posed at the time created some suspicion; 
but all suspicion was hushed at the moment, 
because the right hon. Gentleman was 
looked upon as the man who could make 
the ‘‘ best bargain”’ for the party. I want 
to know what Gentlemen think of their 
best bargain now? Suddenly, absolute as 
was the confidence in the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the announcement was made that 
there was to be another change; that that 
was to occur under his auspices, which, 
only a few months before, he had aptly 
described as a ‘social revolution.”” And 
how was that announcement made? Were 
hon. Gentlemen called together, or had 
the influential Members of either House 
any intimation given to them of the nature 
of it? No, Sir. It was announced through 
the columns of a journal which is always 
careful never to insert important informa- 
tion except on the highest authority. Con- 
ceive the effect of that announcement on 
foreign countries, and on foreign Ministers. 
I can bear witness to it. I happened to be 
absent from England at the time, and I 
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know of great potentates sending for Eng- 
lish ambassadors, and demanding an ex- 
planation; and of English ambassadors 
waiting on great potentates, and officially 
declaring that there was not the slightest 
truth in the announcement. And all this 
time, too, Members of the Government—I 
have some of them in my eye—were call- 
ing on other newspapers devoted to the 
Government, and instructing them to an- 
nounce that the whole was an ‘‘ infamous 
fabrication.’’ How ingenuous was the con- 
duct of Her Majesty’s Government—or of 
that Minister who formed the omnipotent 
minority of the Cabinet, I leave the House 
to decide. But was it not strange that, after 
so much agitation, after all these schemes, 
after all these Machiavellian manceuvres, 
when the Minister at last met the House 
and his party, he acted as if we had de- 
serted him, instead of his having left us ? 
Who can forget those tones? Who can 
forget that indignant glance ? 
“‘ Vectabor humeris tunc ego inimicis eques ; 
Meseque terra cedet insolentiz ;” 

which means to say, ‘I, a protectionist 
Minister, mean to govern England by the 
aid of the Anti-Corn-Law League. And, 
as for the country Gentlemen, why, I snap 
my fingers in their face.’’ Yet even then 
the right hon. Gentleman had no cause to 
complain of his party. It is very true that, 
on a subsequent occasion, 240 Gentlemen 
recorded their sense of his conduct. But 
then he might have remembered the consi- 
derable section of converts that he ob- 
tained even in the last hour. Why, what a 
compliment to a Minister—not only to vote 
for him, but to vote for him against your 
opinions, and in favour of opinions which he 
had always drilled you to distrust. That 
was a scene, I believe, unprecedented in 
the House of Commons. Indeed, I recol- 
lect nothing equal to it, unless it be the 
conversion of the Saxons by Charlemagne, 
which is the only historical incident that 
bears any parallel to that illustrious oc- 
easion. Ranged on the banks of the 
Rhine, the Saxons determined to resist 
any further movement on the part of the 
great Cesar; but when the Emperor ap- 
peared, instead of conquering he converted 
them. How were they converted? In 
battalions—the old chronicler informs us 
they were converted in battalions, and 
baptized in platoons. It was utterly 
impossible to bring these individuals 
from a state of reprobation to a state 
of grace with a celerity sufficiently 
quick. When I saw the hundred and 
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twelve fall into rank and file, I was irre- 
sistibly reminded of that memorable inci- 
dent on the banks of the Rhine. And 
now, Sir, I must say, in vindication of the 
right hon. Gentleman, that I think great 
injustice has been done to him throughout 
these debates. A perhaps justifiable mis- 
conception has universally prevailed. Sir, 
the right hon. Gentleman has been ac- 
cused of foregone treachery—of long me- 
ditated deception—of a desire unworthy of 
a great statesman, even if an unprincipled 
one—of always having intended to abandon 
the opinions by professing which he rose 
to power. Sir, I entirely acquit the right 
hon. Gentleman of any such intention. I 
do it for this reason: that when I examine 
the career of this Minister, which has now 
filled a great space in the Parliamentary 
history of this country, I find that for 
between thirty and forty years, from the 
days of Mr. Horner to the days of the hon. 
Member for Stockport, that right hon. 
Gentleman has traded on the ideas and 
intelligence of others. His life has been 
one great appropriation clause. He is a 
burglar of others’ intellect. Search the 
Index of Beatson, from the days of the 
Conqueror to the termination of the last 
reign, there is no statesman who has com- 
mitted political petty larceny on so great 
a seale. I believe, therefore, when the 
right hon. Gentleman undertook our cause 
on either side of House, that he was per- 
fectly sincere in his advocacy ; but as, in 
the course of discussion, the conventional- 
isms which he received from us crumbled 
away in his grasp, feeling no creative 
power to sustain him with new arguments, 
feeling no spontaneous sentiments to force 
upon him conviction, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, reduced at last to defending the 
noblest cause, one based on the most high 
and solemn principles, upon the ** burdens 
peculiar to agriculture’’—the right hon. 
Gentleman, faithful to the law of his 
nature, imbibed the new doctrines, the 
more vigorous, bustling, popular and pro- 
gressive doctrines, as he had imbibed the 
doctrines of Mr. Horner—as he had im- 
bibed the doctrines of every leading man 
in this country, for thirty or forty years, 
with the exception of the doctrine of Par- 
liamentary reform, which the Whigs very 
wisely led the country upon, and did not 
allow to grow sufficiently mature to fall 
into the mouth of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. Sir, the right hon. Gentleman tells 
us, that he does not feel humiliated. Sir, 
it is impossible for any one to know what 
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are the feelings of another. Feeling de. 
pends upon temperament; it depends 
upon the idiosyneracy of the individual ; 
it depends upon the organization of 
the animal that feels. But this I will 
tell the right hon. Gentleman, that 
though he may not feel humiliated, his 
country ought to feel humiliated. Is 
it so pleasing to the self-complacency 
of a great nation, is it so grateful 
to the pride of England, that one who, 
from the position he has contrived to oe- 
cupy, must rank as her foremost citizen, 
is one of whom it may be said, as Dean 
Swift said of another Minister, that ‘‘ he 
is a Gentleman who has the perpetual mis- 
fortune to be mistaken!’ And, Sir, even 
now, in this last scene of the drama, when 
the party whom he unintentionally betrayed 
is to be unintentionally annihilated—eyen 
now, in this the last scene, the right hon, 
Gentleman, faithful to the law of his being, 
is going to pass a project which, I believe it 
is matter of notoriety, is not of his own 
invention. It is one which may have been 
modified, but which I believe has been 
offered to another Government, and by 
that Government has been wisely rejected. 
Why, Sir, these are matters of general 
notoriety. After the day that the right 
hon. Gentleman made his first exposition 
of his scheme, a gentleman well known in 
this House, and learned in all the political 
secrets behind the scenes, met me, and 
said, ‘* Well, what do you think of your 
chief’s plan?’”’ Not knowing exactly what 
to say; but, taking up a phrase which 
has been much used in the House, I ob- 
served, ‘‘ Well, I suppose it’s a ‘great and 
comprehensive’ plan.’’ ‘* Oh!”’ he replied, 
“‘ we know all about it! It was offered to 
us! It is not his plan; it’s Popkins’s 
plan!’’ And is England to be governed 
by “* Popkins’s plan ¢’’ Will he go to the 
country with it ? Will he go with it to that 
ancient and famous England that once 
was governed by statesmen—by Burleighs 
and by Walshinghams ; by Bolingbrokes 
and by Walpoles; by a Chatham anda 
Canning—will he go to it with this fan- 
tastic scheming of some presumptuous 
pedant? I won’t believe it. I have that 
confidence in the common sense, I will say 
the common spirit of our countrymen, that 
I believe they will not long endure this 
huckstering tyranny of the Treasury 
Bench—these political pedlars that bought 
their party in the cheapest market, and 
sold us in the dearest. I know, Sir, that 
there are many who believe that the time 
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is gone by when one can appeal to those 
high and honest impulses that were once 
the mainstay and the main element of the 
English character. I know, Sir, that we 
appeal to a people debauched by public 
gambling—stimulated and encouraged by 
an inefficient and shortsighted Minister. 
I know that the public mind is polluted 
with economic fancies; a depraved de- 
sire that the rich may become richer 
without the interference of industry and 
toil. I know, Sir, that all confidence 
in publie men is lost. But, Sir, I have 
faith in the primitive and enduring ele- 
ments of the English character. 1t may 
be vain now, in the midnight of their in- 
toxication, to tell them that there will be 
an awakening of bitterness; it may be 
idle now, in the spring-tide of their eco- 
nomic frenzy, to warn them that there 
may be an ebb of trouble. But the 
dark and inevitable hour will arrive. 
Then, when their spirit is softened by mis- 
fortune, they will recur to those principles 
that made England great, and which, in 
our belief, can alone keep England great. 
Then, too, perchance they may remember, 
not with unkindness, those who, betrayed 
and deserted, were neither ashamed nor 
afraid to struggle for the ‘good old 
cause’’—the cause with which are asso- 
ciated principles the most popular, senti- 
ments the most entirely national—the 
cause of labour—the cause of the people— 
the cause of England. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, in rising to 
address the House after the hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down, I confess I 
should certainly feel considerable hesitation 
at the task I undertook if I thought the 
hon, Gentleman was equally successful in 
his commercial theories, and his agricultu- 
ral views, as he is powerful in invective 
against the right hon. Gentleman the Mi- 
nister of the Crown, whom he accuses of 
having deserted his party. But how great 
is the contrast—how wide the difference 
between the hon. Gentleman’s talent for 
directing powerful invective against the 
Minister, and his success in proving that 
the Bill before the House is an injudicious, 
ill-judged measure! I can assure the House 
and the hon. Gentleman, however, that the 
business of to-night is, the question as to 
whether this Bill shall be read a third time, 
and not whether we shall pass a censure on 
the conduct of the First’ Minister of the 
Crown. I confess I feel much comfort in 


addressing the House after the hon. Gen- 
tleman; but I can promise him that this 
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uestion, in which I am rather a spectator 
than an interested party, shall not be neg- 
lected by me so far as the public interests 
are concerned; if the House will allow me 
to continue my address to them till I come 
to allude to that part of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech. But to begin with the be- 
ginning—the hon. Gentleman began by al- 
luding to the use of abandoned arguments. 
I do not think that this accusation of aban- 
doned arguments need lie very heavy on 
the minds of the hon. Gentleman and his 
party; for their whole case rests on the re- 
petition of some fifty or a hundred argu- 
ments which have been long ago disposed 
of till we supposed that they had beeome ob- 
solete. Indeed I do not know that the whole 
ease of the protectionists could be more 
accurately stated now than it has been in 
the language of an ancestor of the noble 
Lord who began this debate, in the year of 
our Lord 1608. And to this day they have 
not abandoned the same arguments. The 
noble Lord’s ancestor, in writing to his 
friend in 1610, spoke of wicked bakers, 
who contrived to raise the price of bread 
by certain means. I think that letter 
does contain, in its antique language, 
the whole argument now used by the pro- 
tectionists, and to this day they have not 
abandoned that argument. But I did sup- 
pose that some of these old arguments— 
prejudices, I must call them—had been 
abandoned. The noble Lord’s ancestor 
said, that in the year 1610 the wicked 
bakers were always raising the price of 
bread. Even this argument is not aban- 
doned, for an hon. Member to-night has 
told us that potatoes in Yorkshire are 
cheap, and may be had for 2s. a bushel; 
but that the wicked potato faetors in Lon- 
don will not sell them so cheaply; and the 
simple Yorkshiremen (who I always thought 
were sufficiently alive to their own interest), 
though they have potatoes in abundance, 
do not send them to a market where they 
can get ten times the price they obtain in 
the country. The protectionists may boast, 
therefore, that not one of the old arguments 
has been abandoned by them. The hon. 
Member said, that I have abandoned the 
doctrine that protection is the bane of agri- 
eulture. I have not abandoned that doc- 
trine, for I consider that the agriculture of 
this country has been injured by protection. 
I do not deny that under that system there 
has been high cultivation in several parts of 
the country; but in other parts of the eoun- 
try cultivation is still in a backward state; 
and in those parts where there is good agri- 
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culture it dates only from six, or eight, or 
ten years ago; and my opinion is, that if 
protection had not been kept up, the agri- 
culture of this country would have been 
much further advanced. If it must be ad- 
mitted that within a few years agriculture 
has made enormous advances in this coun- 
try, it must be also asserted they have not 
been equal to the progress of manufactures, 
and to the impulse we might expect to be 
given to agriculture from that cause, and 
from a great number of persons seeking to 
possess property, and to cultivate farms. 
It is not more than ten years since those 
great advances have been made. But the 
noble Lord who commenced this debate, 
asked me whether protection be not also the 
bane of manufacture; and I say it is. First, 
with respect to cotton and wool, the protec- 
tion being insufficient—in point of fact in- 
operative—did no harm; but I say, where- 
ever the protection has been an effectual 
protection—as in the case of the Spital- 
fields’ weavers—that then manufactures 
have been injured. But suppose, instead 
of our having to alter the system of protec- 
tion, and no such system had ever existed, 
and we bought our wheat and bread and 
manufactures as cheaply as we could, and 
imposed taxes solely for revenue; I should 
like to know what would be thought of a 
Minister who should come down to Parlia- 
ment and say, ‘‘I have a great plan to pro- 
pose, in order to promote the domestic in- 
dustry of the country; I propose that you 
should pay dearer for the articles you con- 
sume; that you should pay a high price 
for your bread, and high prices for your 
coffee and your sugar.’’ Why, if that were 
the case, I believe that such a system, if 
proposed now for the first time, would be 
scouted at once, and not the authority of St. 
George himself, far less that of his name- 
sake, would succeed in persuading the House 
to adopt it. But this is not a new thing 
proposed for the first time; it is an old 
system, and the question is, how it is to be 
changed ; and I must beg the permission 
of the House—and I trust I address the 
House for the last time on this sub- 
ject—I request their attention for a few 
minutes whilst I state what has been my 
course with respect to the Corn Laws for 
a number of years past. WhenI gave my 


support in the early part of my life to the 
principles of Mr. Huskisson, I considered 
him the soundest Minister, in his views re- 
specting corn and commerce, the country 
ever had, and I never voted against him. 


But when I perceived the working of the 
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Bill of 1828, and weighed the arguments 
and observations respecting that measure, 
as I thought that Bill was working in- 
juriously to the country, I stated, first to 
Mr. Ricardo, and afterwards to the House, 
that my opinion had been changed in fa- 
vour of a fixed duty; and I thought then 
that a permanent moderate fixed duty such 
as had been’ advocated by Mr. Ricardo 
of about 10s. a quarter was the best system 
that could be adopted. In the year 1840, 
when the question was before brought 
before the House, I again stated my 
opinion in favour of a fixed duty; but I 
wish to show further, that that was not a 
solitary opinion, but also that of the Go- 
vernment to which I belonged. The greater 
portion of the Members of the Administra- 
tion had stated the same opinion. In 1840 
the question of the Corn Laws was brought 
before both Houses—in the House of Lords 
by Lord Fitzwilliam—and on those two 
oceasions eleven Members of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s Cabinet voted for a reconsider- 
ation of the Corn Laws: in the House of 
Lords for a resolution that it was expe- 
dient to reconsider them; and in this House 
for a Committee, I declaring that either 
myself or my right hon. Friend then the 
President of the Board of Trade would 
propose a fixed duty, if that Committee 
were granted. I said at that time that I 
thought the settlement of the Tithe ques- 
tion and the New Poor Law made a great 
difference as to the Corn question, and that 
a freer competition with foreign corn and 
foreign produce might’ be adopted with 
safety to British agriculture. There were 
two or three Members of the Cabinet who 
did not give any opinion on the subject; 
but of those who did, Lord Melbourne, the 
Prime Minister, and one other Member of 
the Cabinet, voted against any change. 
There was an opinion of Lord Melbourne’s 
given on the occasion, which has been 
so often referred to, that I beg to state 
what Lord Melbourne did say on the oe- 
casion. Referring to Lord Fitzwilliam, he 
said— 

« The noble Earl proposes that it is neither ex- 
pedient nor necessary to maintain the present Corn 
Laws. Now, although I am distinctly of opinion 
that it is expedient, yet I wish to guard myself 
against being supposed to be determined always to 
maintain the existing laws. I never pledged myself 
to that, nor do I mean to do so. It is no subborn 
question of principle, and I will not pledge myself 
that various considerations of policy might not 
arise which would justify, if not render necessary, 
a different course.’ 


Now, with that opinion so given by Lord 
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Melbourne, while he voted against the pro- 
posed change, and four Members of the 
Cabinet in the other House and all those 
who were in this House declaring for the 
change, that was going as far in favour of 
a change in the Corn Laws as Mr. Canning 
ever went at the end of his life on the 
Catholic question. Then I say, after these 
facts in 1839 and 1840, that the whole 
Ministry as a united Cabinet should in 
1841 propose a change in the Corn Laws 
was not surprising. Sir, I feel justified in 
thus troubling the House with this detail, 
because I know that it has been over and 
over again said, for years, that the proposal 
of 1841 was a sudden thought produced 
by the difficulties of the Ministry. The 
fact was, that we had long, as individual 
Members of the Government, been for a 
fixed duty; but then we for the first time 
proposed, as a Ministry, what we thought 
should be the amount of that fixed duty. I 
have already said that if the circumstances 
of 1841 could come over again, I should 
still be of opinion that a moderate fixed 
duty would be the best change from the law 
of 1828. I was of opinion that when the 
laws of protection had not only been im- 
bedded in your Statute-book, but also in- 


corporated in the habits of your people, 
these changes should be made gradually, 


and with a general assent. I believe that 
the manufacturing interest and the Anti- 
Corn-Law League would then have been 
prepared to accept even an 8s. duty, al- 
though they would still have considered it 
a high duty. [‘*No, no!’’] Ihave autho- 
rity, good authority, for making that state- 
ment. Sir, from that time to the middle 
of last year I was still the advocate of a 
fixed duty, as being the best mode of 
changing the law. I considered, that after 
a fixed duty had lasted for a number of 
years, and a steady trade in corn had been 
the consequence, the change to free trade 
would be almost imperceptible, and that it 
would excite no panic or alarm. But, Sir, 
when those changes were obstinately re- 
sisted, when for seven years the association 
called the Anti-Corn-Law League had ad- 
voeated this question, and had made the 
deepest impression on the public mind, the 
question bore no longer the same aspect. 
Having had the offer of a fixed duty re- 
jected, there was not, from the days of the 
Sibyl down to the time when Mr. Canning 
threw over the proposed securities on the 
Catholic question, any precedent for re- 
ie an offer that had been rejected. 

herefore I had to consider last year, and 
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I think I have to consider it now, whether 
there was anything short of the settlement 
proposed by the right hon. Baronet, resting 
on total repeal, which was likely to give 
satisfaction to the country, or to terminate 
the angry discussions on the question. 
Had I been able to carry a fixed duty with 
the general consent of both the manufac- 
turing and agricultural interests, and with 
the concurrence of the great body of the 
people, I might have felt proud to accom- 
plish that object. But to be placed in the 
situation of defending a duty which could 
searcely be called a large protection, and 
yet which would be the constant source of 
irritation—to defend such a duty from year 
to year, and debate after debate, would 
have been a position which I confess I was 
not anxious to occupy. I am, therefore, 
of opinion, that as matters now stand, the 
question is between keeping up the pre- 
sent protection, which most Gentlemen 
seem to think can scarcely be maintained, 
and the total abolition, after the lapse of a 
few years, which the right hon. Baronet 
proposes of all the duties on corn. Dol 
say that it is the way in which I should at 
first have wished to have made the change ? 
No; I agree with Adam Smith and Ri- 
cardo, and others, that such changes should 
be gradual, and so conducted as to inflict 
as little injury as possible on existing in- 
terests; but, as matters now stand, and as 
the question is now put before the country, 
believing that repeal of the Corn Laws is a 
right object, and that in itself it is the 
best system, I see no course between keep- 
ing up the system of protection as it exists, 
or to come to a total repeal almost imme- 
diately. Sir, I may as well tell the hon. 
Gentleman who spoke last that at the same 
time he made an assertion he made an ad- 
mission also. He admitted that the Corn 
Laws tend to enhance the price of corn, 
but he asserted at the same time the power 
of the community to purchase was increased 
also. But, Sir, while that which the hon. 
Gentleman admitted is capable of proof— 
and his admission strengthens that proof— 
he gave at the same time no proof of the 
other part of his proposition—that the 
power to purchase was also increased by 
this law. The hon. Gentleman said, in- 
deed, that the prices of corn would be 
ruinously low; that new markets would be 
opened, immense supplies of corn intro- 
duced, and the English labourer displaced. 
But let us observe in the first instance that 
his argument destroys entirely what has 
been the main strength of the case for 
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protection—that we ought to be indepen- 
dent of foreign nations for our supply of 
food. I could understand, if all our sup- 
plies of corn came from one or two coun- 
tries, and they our rivals, that in time of 
war this country might run a danger of 
scarcity from the supplies being intercepted. 
I have, however, gone over in my mind the 
ease of Russia, Prussia, and America; and 
I find that during the last century, as re- 
gards the two former, and since 1783 as 
to the latter, it has been a very few years 
indeed during which we have been at war 
with either; and that there was no period 
at which we were at war with all. I was 
comforted by this reflection, because it 
showed that we need not regard with ap- 
prehension our dependence on foreigners. 
But the hon. Member went further, and 
said we could receive a supply of corn from 
Hungary, Spain, and Egypt; in fact, that 
there was no place on the globe which 
would not send us supplies of corn. Then 
what becomes of his argument as to the 
fear of war? So long as we retain our 
maritime superiority, and are at peace with 
nine out of the ten of the nations of the 
globe, we shall have the supply the hon. 
Gentleman has so kindly told us of. But 


now as to the very low prices the hon. 


Gentleman told us of. He tells us of 
a number of places in Hungary, Sissek 
among the rest, from which corn would be 
brought at 18s. the quarter. I confess, 
Sir, it does appear to me that this is very 
like another Tamboff story. I rather think 
chat this immense supply can scarcely be 
taleulated upon from those places. I find 
that there were even very low prices after 
that, the averages having been from 40s. 
to 50s.; and I, at least, am not much 
alarmed at such a rivalry with this country. 
It is, indeed, very much a question whether 
the prospect of having a great quantity of 
cheap corn is a prospect which ought to 
alarm the people of this country. I have 
heard the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Somersetshire (Mr. Miles) go on by the 
hour, showing how great would be the fall 
in the price of wheat, and at last we began 
quite to dread that a gentleman’s butcher’s 
bill would fall almost to nothing; and now 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Shrews- 
bury gives us additional alarm about the ba- 
ker’s, and has shown that our bread will be 
excessively cheap indeed. Why, my opinion 
is, that if you admit there will be a large 
quantity of bread, as an hon. Gentleman 
said at the commencement of to-night’s 
discussion, there will also be a great many 
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mouths to eat it—that there will be a much 
greater consumption of food by having a 
greater plenty, and thereby consuming 
many of the other products of agriculture 
and manufacture. The hon. Gentleman 
gave us a very vivid picture of the pros- 
perity of Lincolnshire and other parts of 
England, owing to the existence of protec- 
tion; but is it not partly owing also to the 
flourishing state of manufactures, and the 
ready market for agricultural produce, 
which is demanded and consumed by the 
persons dependent on the foreign trade of 
this country ? That protection at the same 
time co-exists with an increased supply of 
foreign corn. I do not feel, therefore, 
those apprehensions which the hon. Gen- 
tleman has expressed of injury to the agri- 
eulturists from a still further increase in 
foreign corn trade. I think that in some 
years great quantities of corn will come 
into this country, in the expectation of 
prices which will not be realized ; but that 
there will be a permanent depression of the 
market, such as to cripple the agriculture 
of this country, is not an apprehension that 
I think need be felt. The hon. Gentleman 
has spoken of the great fluctuations in this 
market. I will not venture with him to 
compare the fluctuations which have oc- 
eurred in the European and American 
markets; there may be causes for these 
fluctuations of which we are not aware. 
But with regard to the fluctuations in this 
market, they have been not only very con- 
siderable, but the prices have been exceed- 
ingly high. In January, 1838, corn was 
52s. the quarter; in December, it was 
78s. 4d.; and in January, 1839, it rose to 
81s. 6d., falling again to 65s. in October. 
Is there not to be found in the fluctuations 
of these two years a very sufficient reason 
for the Government saying, ‘‘ Let us have 
a greater admission of foreign corn; let 
us, if possible, have the people of this 
country better fed than they now are?” 
I said just now that I think we have got 
accustomed to much higher prices of corn 
than our ancestors had any notion of. 
Looking to the prices which ruled in the 
last century, after there was an admission 
of foreign corn, in 1763, when this country 
ceased to be an exporting country, and 
became a large importer of corn, I find 
that Mr. Burke, in a pamphlet of his, 
says, with no sort of compassion for agri- 
culture, that he thought the people had no 
great cause to complain of the high prices 
of bread, because, for many years, the 
prices of Baltic wheat ruled from 32s. to 
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40s. I find, taking the experience of the 
thirty-four years from 1750 to 1784, that 
the average price of the quarter of wheat 
has been about 15s, That was a price not 
generally complained of—indeed so little 
complained of that when, in 1791, Mr. Pitt 
proposed to put on a duty of 6d. when the 
price was 54s., Lord Liverpool, in the 
House of Lords, spoke of it as an injury 
to the manufacturing classes. My belief 
is, that high prices during the war, and 
specific importations of corn, have altered 
our notions upon that subject, and have 
made us expect and say there ought to be 
much higher prices of corn than the con- 
sumer is entitled to pay. But I say the 
consumer involves the producer, for those 
who are the consumers of one article are 
the producers of another. Look, likewise, 
at the question as it regards manufactures 
and corn, While the price of manufac- 
tures has fallen about two-thirds, the price 
of corn has risen about 20 per cent. Now, 
is not that a reason in some respects why 
we should not exclude foreign corn? Is it 
not a reason why, as manufactures have 
fallen in as great a degree as corn has 
risen, you should no longer keep a law 
which puts such obstacles in the way of 
its import? The hon. Gentleman spoke 
of an important principle of which he was 
the advocate. He did not inform us what 
this important principle was which he would 
maintain; and unless it was the principle 
of the present Corn Laws, I know not what 
it was. The hon. Gentleman referred to 
our Colonies. I think we run no risk with 
regard to our Colonies. I think they have 
great advantages, setting apart the one 
which they enjoy of differential duties ; the 
trade of our Colonies, if it is to be changed, 
I think ought to be changed more gra- 
dually and with more caution than that of 
the great people of whom we are the re- 
presentatives; but I think, united with 
this great Empire, forming a part of it, 
they will not be sorry to see our restrictive 
system abrogated, And as for Canada, 
I cannot find in the accounts from that 
Colony any symptom of that alarm which 
has been spoken of. It does not appear 
either from the meetings of the House of 
the Legislative Assembly, or from the 
public meetings, that the people of Canada 
do entertain those fears, or those insupera- 
ble objections of which we have heard to 
the change. The hon. Gentleman ended 
his speech by giving an account of the 
mode in which the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite came into power, and of the 
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manner in which he abandoned the prin- 
ciples he before professed. Now, upon 
this subject, I cannot agree in thinking 
that all the blame belongs exclusively 
to the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Colleagues. I think that some part of it 
must be shared by those who for so many 
years have been his followers. I think, 
indeed, that the right hon. Gentleman, 
coming forward to declare that that system 
of protection, of which he has long been 
the upholder, was unjust—having declared, 
some four years ago, that another Bill of 
which he was a great promoter in opposi- 
sition, was fraught with injustice, and 
founded on injustice, shows a want of wis- 
dom in his former opinions upon political 
matters. But when I consider what the 
party was which existed in 1841, I am not 
one of those who lament the disruption 
which has taken place. I will frankly 
confess that, in my opinion, there was one 
inherent defect in that great Conservative 
party which came into power in 1841. 
Their discipline was admirable; their ma- 
chinery for elections was exceedingly well 
organized; they had candidates for every 
hustings, being, I may say, ‘‘ Bene nati, 
bene vestiti, mediocriter docti;’’ and these 
Gentlemen had many party cries which 
they found of exceeding value at the elec- 
tions, with little invention of their own. 
There was the fable of the Lichfield-house 
compact; another fable of Mr. O’Connell 
governing the whole Whig party; and va- 
rious other inventions which indicated a 
great deal of fancy on the part of those 
who used them, though found exceedingly 
useful on the hustings, and which dimin- 
ished by degrees, but certainly to the very 
smallest amount, the majorities of the Whig 
Government. At the same time, there 
were great orators and great leaders in 
both Houses of Parliament: persons, too, 
of every grade. There was, which was a 
great glory, the Duke of Wellington at 
the top; and at the bottom, with ready 
though smaller services, were the runners 
of the Carlton. Yet there was one thing 
which was wanting to this great Conserva- 
tive party, and that was, some public ob- 
ject for which to contend. Mr. Burke 
says that a party means ‘a union of men 
for some great object of public welfare;” 
but such a union did not exist among that 
party. The opinions of many hon. Gen- 
tlemen who have spoken in the course of 
this discussion against the measure of the 
Government were very decided, and in all 
cases, no doubt, very honest. I think, 
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however, that often they were exceedingly 
narrow. ‘These opinions were, that protec- 
tion, that the whole system of protection to 
native industry, was bound up with the 
prosperity of this country. They had also 
great fears of the Roman Catholics, and 
demanded that the Protestant ascendancy, 
the, Protestant supremacy, or, as Lord 
Stanley called it, the Protestant Constitu- 
tion, should be maintained above all others. 
Among their leaders such were the views 
entertained, and I do not doubt honestly 
entertained; but they chose the right hon. 
Gentleman, now First Minister of the 
Crown, who had sat with Mr. Huskisson, 
was a great promoter of Mr. Huskisson’s 
measures, who had acted with caution, but 
always advocated and promoted free trade; 
and the right hon. Gentleman was known, 
in principle, to be opposed to the system of 
protection. The right hon. Gentleman, 
too, was the person who moved the Relief 
Bill for the removal of the disabilities under 
which the Catholics laboured; and he re- 
peatedly declared his persuasion that that 
Act ought not to be repealed, and that it 
should be observed in the spirit as well as 
the letter. Those opinions as to free trade 


and protection, led to the measure of 1842, 


and have led in time to the measure of 1846. 
Those opinions as to the Roman Catholics 
led him to the Maynooth Bill, which met 
with such violent opposition last year. But 
then, I ask, what was this great Conser- 
vative party? What but a union of men 
to turn out a Government they disliked ; 
but who, being in office, had no bond of 
union, and no principle which they held in 
common. When that opposition was car- 
ried on entirely against particular mea- 
sures of the Whig Government — when 
these measures were found fault with from 
day to day, and no general principle was 
stated as the ground of opposition—when 
the party was going on in its course with 
the prospect of final triumph, how came 
none of those Gentlemen to ask, with Sir 
Christopher Hatton, ‘‘ What mean these 
mighty preparations ?’” And if it was 
replied that they could not put the ques- 
tion until the play was begun, and the 
party in office—then I think that in fair- 
ness and candour they should have come 
to some understanding when in opposition 
as to the principles on which they meant 
to act when in power. As it is, I do not 
wonder that they have been disappointed 
on this and on other measures. I[ think 
the right hon. Gentleman to blame. I 
think he should. not causelessly have re- 
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served his opinion; but that he should 
have stated to his party fully those princi- 
ples on which he has since acted—princi- 
ples in which I can see little to blame, 
however much they may be blamed by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. But to go on 
week after week, and year after year, in 
order to overturn a Government, risking 
the peace and safety of Ireland—risking 
the security and tranquillity of the Empire, 
without having some settled views as to the 
way in which Ireland might be traquillized 
and the Empire governed—that was a fatal 
defect in the party; and I am not sorry that 
that defect should have led to its dissolution. 
Sir, I can admire the Cavalier of 1645, 
who defended the Throne against Hampden 
and Cromwell—Sir, I can admire the Ja- 
cobites of 1745, who came forward on be- 
half of the Stuarts, against that which I 
think was the right cause—that of the 
House of Hanover—I can admire the chi- 
valrous spirit, the determined loyalty, the 
firm adherence to established opinion mani- 
fested by the men who conten“ed for those 
two unfortunate causes. But when I come 
to this triumphant cause of 1845, I find 
such an absence of all chivalry, such an 
absence of all united principle, that I own, 
in my opinion, it is far better that men 
who differ so much should be totally dis- 
united. The hon. Gentlemen opposite 
who have opposed this Bill have considered 
that it is injurious to the country. 1 think 
that they have done themselves eredit, not 
not only by the great talent which they 
have displayed—undeniable talent—but by 
the spirit with which they have asserted 
their opinions. They conceive that this 
Bill will tend to lower this country among 
the nations of the globe. I consider on 
the contrary that it will tend to raise this 
country among the nations of the globe. 
I think it will tend to promote peace 
and amity amongst them, and looking 
to one—one of the greatest of them all 
—I am happy to find that there we can 
see symptoms of returning feelings of 
amity and good will. And when I read the 
speeches of Mr. Webster, Mr. Calhoun, 
and Mr. Benton, I feel anxious to forget 
all the idle declamation which has been 
wafted from the other side of the Atlantic. 
I trust that Her Majesty’s Government 
may be enabled to fix the final limits which 
shall divide the dominions of England from 
those of the United States of America, and 
I trust that the Convention in the Treaty 
which shall settle that boundary, will be 
but a prelude to a more intimate connex- 
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jon between us and that vast commonwealth 
of free people. I trust, Sir, that we shall 
together carry on our occupations—manu- 
facturing and agricultural—vying with 
each other in attempting to make our pro- 
ductions more and more perfect—striving 
in the neutral markets of the world for 
pre-eminence—striving, if you will, that 
we should clothe them, and that they should 
feed us, but hoping never again to see the 
bayonets of America and England cross on 
any bloody field. Sir, with the warmest 


expression of these wishes that such may 
be the first-fruits of this Bill—which I 
trust to see carried by a large majority 
in the other House of Parliament—I have 
only to add that the Motion for the third 
reading has my honest and hearty sup- 


rt. 
see R. PEEL said: Sir, I believe it is 
now nearly three months since I first pro- 
posed, as the organ of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, the measure which, I trust, is 
about to receive to-night the sanction of 
the House of Commons; and, considering 
the lapse of time—considering the frequent 
discussions—considering the anxiety of the 
people of this country that these debates 
should be brought to a close, I feel that 
I should be offering an insult to the House 
—I should be offering an insult to the 
country, if I were to condescend to bandy 
personalities upon such an oceasion. Sir, 
I foresaw that the course which I have 
taken from a sense of public duty would 
expose me to serious sacrifices. I foresaw 
as its inevitable result, that I must forfeit 
friendships which I most highly valued— 
that I must interrupt political relations in 
which I felt a sincere pride; but the smal- 
lest of all the penalties which I anticipated 
were the continued venomous attacks of the 
Member for Shrewsbury. Sir, I will only 
say of that hon. Gentleman, that if he, 
after reviewing the whole of my public life 
—a life extending over thirty years previ- 
ously to my accession to office in 1841—if 
he then entertained the opinion of me which 
he now professes; if he thought I was guilty 
of these petty larecenies from Mr. Horner 
and others, it is a little surprising that in 
the spring of 1841, after his long experi- 
ence of my public career, he should have 
been prepared to give me his confidence. 
It is still more surprising that he should 
have been ready—as I think he was—to 
unite his fortunes with mine in office, thus 
implying the strongest proof which any 
public man can give of confidence in the 
honour and integrity of a Minister of the 
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Crown. Sir, I have explained more than 
once what were the cireumstances under 
which I felt it my duty to take this course. 
I did feel in November last that there was 
just cause for apprehension of scarcity and 
famine in Ireland. I am stating what 
were the apprehensions I felt at that time, 
what were the motives from which I acted; 
and those apprehensions, though they may 
be denied now, were at least shared then 
by those hon. Gentlemen who sit below the 
gangway (the protectionists). The hon. 
Member for Somersetshire expressly de- 
clared that at the period to which I referred 
he was prepared to acquiesce in the sus- 
pension of the Corn Laws. An hon. Mem- 
ber also, a recent addition to this House, 
who spoke with great ability the other 
night, the hon. Member for Dorsetshire 
(Mr. Seymer) distinctly declared that he 
thought I should have abandoned my duty 
if I had not advised that, considering the 
cireumstances of Ireland, the restrictions 
on the importation of foreign corn should be 
temporarily removed. I may have been 
wrong, but my impression was, first, that 
my duty towards a country threatened with 
famine required that that which had been 
the ordinary remedy under all similar cir- 
cumstances should be resorted to—namely, 
that there should be free access to the food 
of man from whatever quarter it might 
come. I was prepared to give the best 
proof which public men generally can give 
of the sincerity of their opinions, by tender- 
ing my resignation of office, and devolving 
upon others the duty of proposing this mea- 
sure; and, Sir, I felt this—that if these 
laws were once suspended, and there was 
unlimited access to food, the produce of 
other countries, I, and those with whom I 
acted, felt the strongest conviction that it 
was not for the public interest—that it was 
not for the interest of the agricultural party, 


that an attempt should be made permanently 


to reimpose restrictions on the importation 
of food. I could not propose the re-estab- 
lishment of the existing law with any gua- 
rantee for its permanence. As the noble 
Lord says, I had acted with Mr. Huskisson 
in 1822, 1825, and 1826, in revising the 
commercial system, and applying to that 
system the principle of free trade. In 
1842, after my accession to office, I pro- 
posed a revision of the Corn Laws. Had 
anything taken place at the election of 1844 
which precluded that revision? Was there 
a public assurance given to the people of 
this country, at the election of 1841, that 
the existing amount of protection to agri- 
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culture should be retained? [‘‘ Yes, yes!’’] 
There was, wasthere ? Then, if there was, 
you were as guilty as I. What was the 
assurance given? If it was that the amount 
of protection to agriculture which existed 
in 1343 and 1841 should be retained, oppo- 
sition ought to have been made by you to 
the revision of that system in 1842, Why 
was the removal of the prohibition on the 
importation of foreign meat and foreign 
cattle assented to? That removal must 
have been utterly at variance with any as- 
surance that the protection to agriculture, 
which existed in 1840 and 1841, should be 
retained. Yet that removal was voted by 
the House by large majorities ; and after 
the Bill of 1842, was I not repeatedly asked 
this question, ‘‘ Now that you have passed 
this Bill establishing a new Corn Law, will 
you give a public assurance that to that 
you will at all times adhere?” Did I not 
uniformly decline to give any such assu- 
rance? I said I had no intention of pro- 


posing an alteration of that law at the time 
when the question was put to me; but I 
distinctly declared that I would not fetter 
for ever my discretion by giving such a 
pledge. 


These things are on record. It 
was quite impossible for me, consistently 
with my own convictions, after a suspension 
of import duties, to propose the re-estab- 
lishment of the existing law with any secu- 
rity for its continuance. Well, then, the 
question which naturally arose was this— 
shall we propose some diminished protec- 
tion to agriculture, or, in the state of public 
feeling which will exist after the suspen- 
sion of restriction, shall we propose a per- 
manent and ultimate settlement of the 
question ? To be of any avail, it must have 
been diminished greatly below its present 
standard, and that diminution, I believe, 
would have met with as much opposition 
from the agricultural body as the at- 
tempt finally to settle the question. 
And now, after all these debates, I am 
firmly convinced that it is better for the 
agricultural interest to contemplate the 
final settlement of this question, rather 
than to attempt the introduction of a law 
giving a diminished protection. My belief 
is, that a diminished protection would in 
no respect conciliate agricultural feeling; 
and this I must say, nothing could be so 
disadvantageous as to give an ineffectual 
protection and yet incur all the odium of 
giving an adequate one. What have we 
been told during this discussion? With 
scarcely an exception, I have listened at- 
tentively to every speech that has been 
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made on this side of the House; and, ad- 
mitting the talent that has been displayed, 
I confess they have in no respect altered 
the conviction upon which I have acted, 
You tell me it would have been possible, 
with such support as I should have re- 
ceived, to have continued the existing law; 
I believe it might have been. As far as the 
gratification of any personal object of am- 
bition is eoncerned — (Interruption) —I 
am perfectly ready to listen to any reply 
that may be made to my observations, and 
I think it is hardly fair to attempt to in- 
terrupt me by such exclamations, but it 
has so far succeeded. [The right hon. Ba- 
ronet paused a few moments and then con- 
tinued.] I am told that it would have been 
possible to continue this protection; but, 
after the suspension of it—for I now assume 
that the suspension would have been as- 
sented to on accountof the necessities of Ire- 
land—the difficulty of maintaining it would 
have been greatly increased; because it 
would have been shown, after the lapse of 
three years, that, although it had worked 
tolerably well during the continuance of 
abundance, or at least of average harvests, 
yet at the moment it was exposed to the 
severe trial of scarcity, it then ceased to 
effect the object for which it was enacted, 
and that in addition to the state of public 
feeling with reference to restrictions or 
imports generally, would have greatly 
added to the difficulty of maintaining the 
law. There would have been public proof 
of its inefficiency for one of the great ob- 
jects for which it was enacted. But let me 
say, although it has not been brought pro- 
minently under consideration, that, with- 
out any reference to the case of Ireland, 
the working of the law, as far as Great 
Britain is concerned, during the present 
year has not been satisfactory. You would 
have had to contend not merely with difli- 
culties arising from suspension on aceount 
of the case of Ireland, but it would have 
been shown to you, as it now could be 
shown to you, that the rate of duty has 
been high on account of the apparent low- 
ness in the price of corn; while that low- 
ness of price has arisen not from abundance 
in quantity, but from deficient quality. It 
would have been shown, and conclusively, 
that there are greater disparities of price 
in most of the principal markets of this 
country—between corn of the highest qua- 
lity and of the lowest, than have ever ex- 
isted in former periods. It would have 
been proved that therenever was a greater 
demand than there has been during the 
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present year for wheat of fine quality for 
the purpose of mixing with wheat of in- 
ferior quality, which forms the chief article 
brought for sale into our domestic markets. 
It would have been shown you that had 
there been free access to wheat of higher 
quality than they have assumed, the whole 
population of this country would for the 
last four months have been consuming 
bread of a better quality. My belief, 
therefore, is, that in seeking the re-enact- 
ment of the existing law after its suspen- 
sion, you would have had to contend with 
greater difficulties than you anticipate. 
Still I am told, ‘‘ You would have had a 
majority.” I think a majority might have 
been obtained. I think you could have 
continued this law, notwithstanding these 
increased difficulties, for a short time 
longer; but I believe that the interval of 
its maintenance would have been but 
short, and that there would have been, 
during the period of its continuance, a 
desperate conflict between different classes 
of society; that your arguments in favour of 
it would have been weak; that you might 
have had no alternative at an early period, 
had the cycle of unfavourable harvests re- 
turned—and who can give an assurance 
that they would not ?—that you might at 
an early period have had no alternative but 
to concede an alteration of this law under 
cireumstanees infinitely less favourable 
than the present to a final settlement of 
the question. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Dorsetshire said, ‘‘ We can 
fight the League with their own weapons;”’ 
that is to say, finding that we eannot con- 
trol by law those measures resorted to by 
the Anti-Corn-Law League, which I can- 
not defend, and which I very sincerely 
reprobate were ever resorted to—the estab- 
lishment of voters in counties, not being 
naturally voters in those counties—the hon. 
Gentleman said, ‘‘ We ean make fagot 
votes as well as they;” and the landed in- 
terest, he said, by the greater facilities 
which they possess, would be able to beat 
the League. Well, but what a sad alter- 
native is this! What a sad conflict to be 
carrying on! Even admitting that it would 
be necessary, and might be done from 
honest convictions of that necessity, could 
you do it without destroying the county 
constituencies ? Surely, it is wise to con- 
sider the alternative; and, believe me, 
you who are anxious for the maintenance 
of the aristocratic system, you who desite 
wisely, and justly desire, to discourage the 
infusion of too much of the democratic 
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principle into the Constitution of the coun- 
try, although you might for a time have 
relied on the fagot votes you created in a 
moment of excitement, yet the interval 
would not be long before that weapon would 
break short in your hands! You would 
find that those additional votes created for 
the purpose of combating the votes of the 
League, though when brought up at the 
first election, under the influence of an ex- 
citement connected with the Corn Laws, 
they might have been true to your side, 
yet, after the lapse of a short time, some 
exciting question connected with democra- 
tic feelings would arise, and then your 
votes and the votes of the League, not be- 
ing subjected to legitimate influence, would 
unite, and you would find you had entailed 
on the country permanent evils ; destroy- 
ing the Constitution for the purpose of 
providing a temporary remedy. It was 
the foresight of these consequences—it 
was the belief that you were about to enter 
into a bitter and, ultimately, an unsuc- 
cessful struggle, that has induced me to 
think that for the benefit of all classes, for 
the benefit of the agricultural class itself, 
it was desirable to come to a permanent 
and equitable settlement of this question. 
These are the motives on which I acted. I 
know the penalty to which I must be sub- 
ject for having so acted; but I declare, 
even after the continuance of these de- 
bates, that I am only the more impressed 
with the conviction that the policy we ad- 
vise is correct. An hon. Gentleman in the 
eourse of this evening, the hon. Member 
for Sunderland (Mr. Hudson), informed us 
that he had heard that there was excite- 
ment about the Corn Laws; but he under- 
took to give a peremptory contradiction to 
that report, for he never recollected any 
public question being proposed involving 
such great interests, which, on the whole, 
was received by all classes concerned-——by 
the manufacturing and by the agricultural 
classes—with less excitement and with a 
greater disposition to confide in the wisdom 
of the decision of Parliament. Well, if 
that be so—if this question is proposed at 
such a time— [Mr. Hupson: No, no.] I 
certainly understood the hon. Member to 
make that statement. [Mr. Hupson: I 
will explain after.] I may be mistaken, 
and of course I am, if the hon. Member 
says so; but I understood him to say, 
that so far from there being any undue 
excitement, he thought that there was 
much less than could have been ex- 
pected, and that all parties were disposed 
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to acquiesce in the decision of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. HUDSON: What I stated I be- 
lieve was this: that there was no excite- 
ment in favour of the Bill—not that there 
was a deep feeling on the part of the agri- 
culturists against it, but that there was no 
public excitement in its favour. 

Sir R. PEEL: That varies very little 
from the expressions I used, and entirely 
justifies the inference which I drew. If 
there be no excitement in favour of the 
Bill, and no strong feeling on the part of 
the agriculturists against it, it appears to 
me that this is not an unfavourable moment 
for the dispassionate consideration by Par- 
liament of a subject otherwise calculated 
to promote excitement on the part of one 
class, and to cause great apprehension on 
the part of the other ; and the hon. Mem- 
ber’s statement is a strong confirmation of 
my belief that it is wise to undertake the 
settlement of this question when there is 
such absence of excitement, rather than to 
wait until a period when unfavourable har- 
vests and depressed manufactures may 
have brought about a state of things which 
may render it less easy for you to exercise 
a dispassionate judgment on the matter. 
Sir, I do not rest my support of this Bill 
merely upon the temporary ground of scar- 
city in Ireland. I do not rest my snpport 
of the Bill upon that temporary scarcity; 
but I believe that searcity left no alterna- 
tive to us but to undertake the considera- 
tion of this question; and that considera- 
tion being necessary, I think that a perma- 
nent adjustment of the question is not only 
imperative, but the best policy for all con- 
cerned. And I repeat now that I have a 
firm belief that it is for the general bene- 
fit of all—for the best interests of the coun- 
try, independent of the obligation imposed 
on us by temporary scarcity, it is for the 
general interests of the great body of the 
people that an arrangement should be made 
for a permanent removal of the restrictions 
upon the introduction of food. I will as- 
sign my reasons for that opinion. I take 
my facts from the opponents of this mea- 
sure. I take the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oxfordshire 
—a speech distinguished by all the abi- 
lity and usual earnestness and research 
of the hon. Gentleman. We shall have 
no difference respecting our facts, for I 
shall take them from the opponents of the 
measure. The only question is as to the 
just inference to be drawn from these facts. 
The hon. Gentleman said—<‘‘ Allowing that 
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the facts and figures which we have pro- 
duced for the last thirty years are cor- 
rect, then I find that there has been a 
great increase in trade— that there has 
been a cheapening of commodities; but 
there has been an improvement in the so- 
cial condition of the great masses of the 
people.”” Now, all of you admit that the 
real question at issue is the improvement 
of the social and moral condition of the 
masses of the population; we wish to ele- 
vate in the gradation of society that great 
class which gains its support by manual 
labour—that is agreed on all hands. The 
mere interest of the landlords—the mere 
interest of the occupying tenants, import- 
ant as they are, are subordinate to the 
great question—what is calculated to in- 
crease the comforts, to improve the condi- 
tion, and elevate the social character of the 
millions who subsist by manual labour, whe- 
ther they are engaged in manufactures or 
in agriculture? What, then, says the 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire? Take his 
statements to be correct; and they suggest 
matter for grave consideration. Tere isa 
country in which wealth has increased— 
in which trade has increased —in which 
eommodities have been cheepened; but, 
said the hon. Gentleman, ‘‘ the social 
condition of the people has not been raised; 
I have tried it by every test by which I 
can determine the fact, and the conclusion 
I come to is that it has not.”’ If that be 
so, is it not a formidable state of things? 
If increased wealth and enjoyment—if in- 
creased trade and cheaper commodities 
have not given the people more content- 
ment, have not elevated them in the moral 
scale—if the moral and social improvement 
of those who form the foundation and plat- 
form of society has not advanced, is that 
not a subject of serious reflection? He 
says, ‘I look to the state of crime—it 
has inereased; I look to the great articles, 
not of consumption, but of luxury, which 
have become necessities; I look to sugar, 
to tea, and to other articles of a similar 
nature, and I find there has been no cor- 
responding increase of consumption.”’ He 
says—‘‘I draw my inferences from the 
facts and the statistics of the last thirty 
years.’’ Well, let us go back to the period 
at which the thirty years commence. That 
is the year 1815. Then began the pre- 
sent system of protection to agriculture. 
You say you have carefully considered this 
state of things—that you have looked at 
them for the last thirty years; and you 
find increased wealth, increased trade, but 
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a deteriorated condition of the people. 
With what do you compare the condition of 
the people for the last thirty years ? With 
what preceding period do you institute the 
comparison? Take any period of the last 
century, Let us exclude the war; be- 
cause during the war which began in 1793, 
there was a great dislocation of capital, 
and a great derangement of social interest. 
Our comparison, to take a period of peace 
similar to that of the last thirty years, 
must be a period which preceded the 
French war. We must go to the last 
century. Take what ie you please— 
take the period from 1700 down to 1791; 
and now let us compare what was the state 
of the law when the people, according to 
your showing, were in @ more prosperous 
condition than during the last thirty years. 
Let us compare the state of the law at 
this period, or at any part of this period, 
as compared with that when protection to 
agriculture began in 1815. Why, for the 
first sixty-six years of the last century 
there was no impediment to the importa- 
tion of corn. For the first sixty-six years 
of that century this country was an ex- 
porting country. Let me ask you what 
were the agriculturists of Croatia and Hun- 


gary at that time about? Why did they 


not send us corn? This country was ex- 
porting corn at that time—the price of 
corn was low, and did not exceed 41s. 
What was the law passed in 1773? Why, 
foreign corn was admitted at a duty of 6d., 
when the price was above 49s. 6d.; and 
under that law, for six years after it was 
passed, this country was an exporting coun- 
try. And did agriculture suffer during 
that period 2? Why, Sir, there were more 
Enclosure Bills passed during that period, 
when there was a free importation of fo- 
reign corn—when it might be brought in 
at a duty of 6d. if the price exceeded 49s. 
than ever before. There were not less than 
1,560 Enclosure Bills passed. Yousay, then, 
that the condition of the people was compa- 
ratively better in point of morality and com- 
fort than since 1815, In 1815, the com- 
mencemen, of the period of thirty years, 
this law was passed—that foreign corn 
should not be imported into England until 
after the price had arrived at 80s. There 
Was a positive prohibition of foreign corn 
unless the price arrived at 80s. That was 
the perfection of protection. Was that to 
continue ?, You relaxed it. In 1822, you 
permitted the importation of foreign corn 
when the price exceeded 70s. You altered 
this law again, which the hon, Member 
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for Newcastle under Lyme (Mr. Colquhoun) 
ranks with principles and ancient institu- 
tions. By the law of 1828, you subjected 
foreign corn when the price was under 64s. 
to a duty of 23s. 8d.; when it was at 69s. 
you subjected it to a duty of 16s. 8d.; and 
that law remained in force till 1842; and 
it was under the influence of this law, 
until you altered it in 1842, that you have 
the admission of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxfordshire, that the social 
and moral condition of the people has not 
improved. What, also, did we in 1815? 
We imposed enormous duties and positive 
prohibitions upon other articles the produce 
of foreign countries. At that time the 
duty upon foreign butter and cheese was 
2s. 6d. and 1s. 6d. respectively; we raised 
it to 1l. and 10s. 6d. Therefore, we did 
in 1815 adopt the principle of strict pro- 
tection to agriculture; and the hon. Gen- 
tleman says that he finds crime increased, 
and the command over comforts and the 
moderate luxuries which partake of the 
nature of necessities lessened. He says 
that is the result of the inspection of thirty 
years. So much, then, for the condition 
of the great body of the people. Now I 
come to the facts of the hon. Member for 
the North Riding of Yorkshire. I heard 
his speech; I was sorry to observe the 
indisposition under which he laboured—an 
indisposition which in no degree prevented 
the exercise of his intellectual faculties, or 
prevented him from speaking with his usual 
clearness and power. I ask you to take 
the facts of the hon. Gentleman since 1815. 
I am quoting the very expressions he used ; 
the account I am giving of agriculture 
since that period is not mine, but his. I 
followed him closely, and took down his 
account of the condition of agriculture 
under a state of almost perfect protection. 
In 1815 you had prohibition of foreign im- 
portation till corn exceeded 80s.; and these 
are the historical annals of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, the advocate of agricultural pro- 
tection. In 1816 and 1817, he says, you 
had severe distress. [Mr. Caytzy: In 
1815 and 1816.] I think it was after 
1815 and 1816—I think it was in 1817, 
that a Speech was made from the Throne 
lamenting the state of society, and the efforts 
that were made by designing men to take 
advantage of the distress of the country. 
It was in 1817 that the Habeas Corpus 
Act was suspended, and the Seditious 
Meetings Bill was passed. In 1819, the 
hon. Gentleman said, such was the severity 
of distress the Six Acts passed into a law. 
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In 1822, he said, agricultural distress was 
so intense that a Committee was appointed 
for the purpose of devising a remedy. He 
said that at that time the price of wheat— 
of beautiful wheat—was 40s.; that a farmer 
stated, I think, that where there were 150 
persons usually out of employ, there were 
then 300; and that he had the greatest 
difficulty, on account of the low price of 
wheat, in giving employment to the agri- 
cultural labourers. From 1822 the hon. 
Gentleman advanced to 1830, and he said 
that in 1830, on account of the depressed 
state of agriculture, we had the “ Swing” 
fires. In 1833 agriculture was again so 
depressed that it was necessary to appoint 
a Committee to consider that distress, and 
to attempt to devise a remedy. He said 
that there were thirty-five villages in the 
north of England with a population of 
200,000 persons depending upon their la- 
bour, and their wages did not exceed 
3s. 83d. per week per man. In 1834, he 
said, the Preston operatives presented a 
petition to this Heuse, in which they com- 
plained of poverty, of ignorance, and of 
vice. The year 1835, he said, was as bad 
as the year 1822, and prices were so low 
that the ordinary employment of agri- 
eulture could not be atforded. 1836 and 
1837, he said, were years of sudden pros- 
perity; but that came to an end in 1838, and 
there was prostration and suffering from 
1839 to 1842. That is the account which 
the hon. Member gives of the state of agri- 
culture under that protection which was 
terminated by the Bill of 1842. Now, 
observe what the hon. Member also said; 
he said that there was a constant alterna- 
tion of high prices and of low prices ; and 
he said, differing from many who concur 
with him in their vote, that the low prices, 
though caused by favourable harvests, en- 
tailed the greatest suffering upon the agri- 
cultural classes, and that in 1822 and 1835, 
the farmer who had sold his wheat for less 
than 40s. complained, on account of the 
lowness of prices, that he could not give 
the usual employment. That lowness of 
price did not arise from competition with 
foreign corn; there was no foreign corn 
imported to reduce prices; that low price 
was caused by competition amongst the 
home growers of corn. There was a glut 
of productive harvests, there was no outlet 
for it, and there was prostration and suffer- 
ing of the agriculturists in consequence. 
That is the account which the hon. Member 
gives of the result of high protection, not 
upon the manufacturing interest, but upon 
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the agrieultural ; and when he had given 
that account—when he had detailed those 
sufferings on the part of the agriculturists, 
I was surprised to hear the hon. Gentleman 
conclude with a quotation— 

“Woodman, spare that tree !’’ 


I beg pardon, I am afraid I should have to 
ask the hon. Member to supply me with 
the verse, but the purport of it was that 
not a bough must be touched ; that those 
whom it sheltered in youth ought to let it 
remain in their old age: after that account 
of the consequences of this high protection 
upon the agricultural interest, I was sur- 
prised to hear that advice which the hon. 
Gentleman gave us, not to touch a bough 
of that tree, under the shade of which 
agriculture had so long flourished. If he 
had said— 

“Tile et nefasto te posuit die 

* @ * * * * Sd 

* * agro qui statuit meo 

Te, triste lignum, te cadueum 
In domini caput immerentis”— 

I think it would have been a more ap- 
propriate quotation. But now, is there 
no exception to be made from this period 
of thirty years? Did nothing occur 
at the latter part of that period of 
thirty years to exempt it from the stigma 
which the hon. Gentleman cast upon 
the preceding part? There have been 
three years—1843, 1844, and 1845— 
during which you have had, from some 
cause or other, the benefits of plenty and 
of cheapness. During the last three of 
these thirty years the average price of 
wheat a little exceeded 50s.; and let us see 
whether during that period that censure 
will apply which applies to the former 
period—let us see whether, during the last 
three years, there has been no increase of 
comfort, no improvement in morality, no 
abatement of seditious feeling or disaffec- 
tion. I eare not what may be the cause of 
the abundance which has prevailed during 
the last three years; you say the cause is 
not to be attributed to the Tariff, but that 
good harvests have produced abundance. 
Be it so. But there has been comparative 
abundance. There has been a less outlay 
required for the purchase of articles of first 
necessity. You say there has been a de- 
mand for labour on railways. Why, that 
is an effect, and not a cause. It is on ac- 
count of your prosperity that you are 
enabled to apply your capital to internal 
improvements, causing this demand for la- 
bour and giving increased wages ; and do 
you believe if wheat had been at 70s. in- 
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same stimulus to the application of capital ? 
But grant that the Tariff of 1842 had 
nothing to do with the abatement of price 
in 1843, 1844, and 1845. I will concede 
it to you that it is attributable to the fa- 
your of Providence—to good harvests. But 
let us see what has been the result of this 
abundance, I: will take the tests of the 
hon. Gentleman. He says, facts and 
figures show that there has been no in- 
crease of consumption. Now, I will show 
that during the last three years trade has 
flourished, capital has accumulated; but 
that you cannot say of the last three years 
what you can say of the preceding twenty- 
seven years—that there has been a deteri- 
oration in the social condition of the people. 
I will first take those articles which enter 
largely into consumption. I have here a 
statement of the quantities of certain arti- 
cles entered for home consumption in the 
United Kingdom from 1839 to 1841, and 
from 1843 to 1846, showing the average 
quantity of each article in each of those 
periods. In the first three years, when 


the prices of provisions were high, the aver- 
age consumption of sugar—for the three 
years ending in 1841—was 3,826,000 ewt. 


The average consumption for the last three 
years ending the lst of January, 1846, 
had increased from 3,826,000 ewt. to 
4,346,000 ewt. The average consump- 
tion of tea in the first three years was 
34,685,000 Ib. In the last three years it 
increased to 42,000,000 Ib. The average 
aia PH of coffee during the first three 
years of high price was 27,941,000 Ib. an- 
nually; the average consumption of the 
last three years was 31,883,000Ib. The 
consumption of cocoa in the first three 
years averaged 1,859,000 lb. annually; in 
the last three years 2,575,000 lb. Take 
another article, which, though in a smaller 
degree, enters largely into the consumption 
of the poor, and which is not a bad test of 
their comfort. During the first three 
years the consumption of currants aver- 
aged 175,000 cwt.; in the last three years 
it had increased to 280,000cwt. I take 
then the tests of the hon. Member for Ox- 
fordshire—the consumption of articles ne- 
cessary to the comfort of the people ; and 
I show him that comparative plenty has 
produced this change in the command of 
the working classes over the smaller luxu- 
nes of life. I will next come to a more 
important point—the state of crime. You 
have now an official record, presented 
Within a few days, of what has been the 
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state of crime in this country during the 
last thirty years. Now, what was the 
state of crime during the first periods of 
twenty-seven years? From the first record 
in 1805 down to 1842, when the commit- 
ments attained the maximum number 
hitherto recorded, the increase in crime 
progressed from year to year, until it had 
extended to above 600 per cent. In 1843 
a change commenced. In that year the 
number of commitments decreased. Within 
the last six years, three years of great in- 
crease of crime have been followed by three 
years during which the decrease was so 
considerable, that the number of commit- 
ments in 1845 has been reduced to what it 
was seven years ago. In the three years 
of high prices, this was the state of crime 
in each year:—The number of commit- 
ments in the first year was 27,187 ; in the 
second, 27,760; and in the third, 31,309. 
During the last three years the number of 
commitments has been—in the first year, 
29,591; in the second, 26,542; and in 
the third, 24,303. Well, then, I take this 
other test of criminality and the extension 
of morality; and I ask whether we can re- 
sist the legitimate inference that the com- 
parative cheapness and plenty which have 
existed during the last three years have 
had their effeet in producing this dimi- 
nished criminality? The Gentleman who 
drew up this return says —~ ‘ 

“The decrease of commitments in England,” 
for the last three years, “ has therefore been gene- 
ral, continued, and extensive, to a degree of which 
there is no recorded example in this kingdom.” 
He says again— 

“Tn the sixth class, containing those offences 
which do not fall within the definitions of the fore- 
going classes’”—violence to the person, and of- 
fences against property—* there is a total absence 
of commitments for seditious riots or sedition.” 

A total absence of commitments for these 
offences! Why, can you have a stronger 
proof of the improvement of a country, 
apart from the command of comforts, than 
the fact that there should have been 
this progressive diminution in commit- 
ments, and a total absence of any commit- 
ments for sedition or seditious riots? I 
say, therefore, comparing the result of 
the three years when we have had dimin- 
ished protection to agriculture and a re- 
duced price of provisions, with the twenty- 
seven preceding years, the inference is, 
just that the diminution of crime is attri- 
butable to an increased command over 
those articles which constitute the food of 
the people. But you say, ‘‘As this happy 
state of things has arisen during the exist- 
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ence of the present Corn Laws—as the 
present Corn Laws have been co-existent 
with cheapness and plenty, on what prin- 
ciple do you seek to disturb this happy ar- 
rangement? You have proved that, co- 
existent with the Corn Laws, there have 
been cheapness and happiness ; why, then, 
do you now come forward to propose their 
alteration ?’’ Why, if you can show me 
that those laws were the cause of this hap- 
piness and plenty, that would no doubt be 
a strong and powerful reason for their con- 
tinuance. But it cannot be denied that, 
simultaneously with a reduced protection 
to agriculture, there has been not only no 
diminution in agricultural improvement, but 
increased exertions, an increased demand 
for agricultural products, and increased 
comfort for the people. As you have pro- 
ceeded downwards from 1815 to 1842, 
there has been a corresponding benefit 
from the abatement of protection. If we 
could anticipate that the law of 1842 would 
continue to produce all the advantages to 
which I have referred, that might be a 
conclusive reason for adhering to it. But 
you assert that favourable harvests have 
occasioned these advantages. Why, what 


guarantee have you for the continuance 


of favourable harvests? You have had 
comparatively favourable harvests for the 
last three years; and you say then, as 
a matter of necessity, that we ought to 
continue this law. Continue the law, say 
I too, if you can prove that this particular 
law has been the cause of these benefits. 
If, however, you say that favourable har- 
vests have been the cause, I say then, that 
that does not constitute any reason for con- 
tinuing the law. Those who have observed 
attentively the vicissitudes of the seasons, 
have remarked that there are cycles of fa- 
yourable and unfavourable years. There 
was an unfavourable cycle of years in 1839, 
1840, and 1841, during which time there 
was great distress. There has been since 
a favourable cycle of years, during which 
there has been comparative abundance. 


But supposing that this cycle of years in’ 


which we have had unfavourable harvests 
should again return, have we, I ask, any 
security that the law of 1842 will enable 
us to obtain an ample supply of food ? 
Suppose, also, that, co-existent with those 
unfavourable harvests, we had also a de- 
pressed state of manufactures—shall we 
then be in a favourable position for making 
any alteration in the law? Remember how 
short a time has elapsed since we had 


the state of Paisley, of Sheffield, and of 
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Stockport, brought under our special no- 
tice. Now, if these times should again 
return, after this interval of comparative 
happiness, when the contrast of our misery 
will be considerably heightened by the pre. 
ceding period of happiness which has pre. 
vailed, do you believe it would be possible 
to maintain in existence a law which leaves 
a duty of 16s. a quarter upon wheat when it 
had arrived at the price of 56s.? You may 
say, ‘‘ Disregard the progress of public opin- 
ion; defy the League; enter into a combina- 
tion against it; determine to fight the battle 
of protection, and you will succeed.” M 

firm belief is—without yielding to the dic- 
tation of the League or any other body— 
[‘‘Oh, oh!” ]—yes, subjecting myself to 
that imputation, I will not hesitate to say 
my firm belief is, that it is most consistent 
with prudence and good policy, most con- 
sistent with the real interests of the landed 
proprietors themselves, most consistent 
with the maintenance of a territorial aris- 
tocracy, seeing by how precarious a tenure, 
namely, the vicissitudes of seasons, you 
hold your present protection system—I say, 
it is my firm belief that it is for the advan- 
tage of all classes, in these times of compa- 
rative comfort and comparative calm, to an- 
ticipate the angry discussions which might 
arise, by proposing at once a final adjust- 
ment of this question. I have stated the 
reasons which have induced me to take the 
present course. You may no doubt say, 
that I am only going on the experience of 
three years, and am acting contrary to the 
principles of my whole life. Well, I admit 
that charge—I admit that I have defended 
the existence of the Corn Laws—yes, and 
that up, to the present period, I have re- 
fused to acquiesce in the proposition to 
destroy them. I candidly admit all this; 
but when I am told that I am acting in- 
consistently with the principles of my whole 
life, by advocating free trade, I give this 
statement a peremptory denial. During 
the last three years, I have subjected my- 
self to many taunts on this question, and 
you have often said to me that Earl Grey 
had found out something indicating 4 
change in my opinions. Did I not say 
I thought that we ought not hastily to dis- 
turb vested interests by any rash legisla- 
tion? Did I not declare that the principle 
of political economy suggested the purchas- 
ing in the cheapest market, and the selling 
in the dearest market? Did I not say, I 
thought that there was nothing so sw 
in the produce of agriculture that should 
exempt it from the application of this pria- 
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ciple which we have applied already to 
other articles? You have a right, I admit, 
to taunt me with any change of opinion 
upon the Corn Laws; but when you say, 
that by my adoption of the principles of 
free trade I have acted in contradiction to 
those principles which I have always avowed 
during my whole life, that charge, at least, 
I say, is destitute of foundation. Sir, 
I will not enter at this late hour into the 
discussion of any other topic. Sir, I fore- 
saw the consequences that have resulted 
from the measures which I thought it my 
duty to propose. We were charged with 
the heavy responsibility of taking security 
against a great calamity in Ireland. We 
did not act lightly. We did not form our 
opinion upon merely local information— 
the information of local authorities likely 
to be influenced by an undue alarm. Be- 
fore I and those who agreed with me came 
to that conclusion, we had adopted every 
means—by local inquiry, and by sending 
perfectly disinterested persons of authority 
to Ireland—to form a just and correct 
opinion. Whether we were mistaken or 


not—I believe we were not mistaken—but, 
even if we were mistaken, a generous con- 
struction should be put upon the motives 


and conduct of those who are charged with 
the responsibility of protecting millions of 
the subjects of the Queen from the conse- 
quences of scarcity and famine. Sir, what- 
ever may be the result of these discussions, 
I feel severely the loss of the confidence of 
those from almost all of whom I heretofore 
received a most generous support. So far 
from expecting them, as some have said, 
to adopt my opinions, I perfectly recognize 
the sincerity with which they adhere to their 
own. I recognize their perfect right, on 
account of the admitted failure of my spe- 
culation, to withdraw from me their confi- 
dence. I honour their motives, but I claim, 
and I always will claim, while intrusted 
with such powers and subject to such re- 
sponsibility as the Minister of this great 
country is intrusted with, and is subject to 
—I always will assert the right to give 
that advice which I conscientiously believe 
to be conducive to the general well-being. 
I was not considering, according to the 
language of the hon. Member for Shrews- 
bury, what was the best bargain to make 
fora party. I was considering first what 
Were the best measures to avert a great 
calamity, and, as a secondary consider- 
ation, to relieve that interest which I 
was bound to protect from the odium of 
refusing to acquiesce in measures which I 
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thought to be necessary for the purpose of 
averting that calamity. Sir, I cannot 
charge myself or my Colleagues with having 
been unfaithful to the trust committed to 
us. I do not believe that the great insti- 
tutions of this country have suffered during 
our administration of power. The noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) says he hopes that 
the discussions which have threatened the 
maintenance of amicable relations with the 
United States will be brought to a fortu- 
nate close. Sir, I think I can appeal to 
the course which we have pursued, against 
some obloquy, some misconstruction, some 
insinuations, that we were abandoning the 
honour of this country—I think I can ap- 
peal to the past experience of this Govern- 
ment, that it has been our earnest desire, 
by every effort consistently with the na- 
tional honour, to maintain friendly relations 
with every country on the face of the globe. 
This principle, so long as we are entrusted 
with the management of public affairs, will 
continue to influence us in respect to the 
settlement of our unfortunate differences 
with the United States. Sir, if I look to 
the prerogative of the Crown—if I look to 
the position of the Church—if I look to the 
influence of the aristocracy—I cannot 
charge myself with having taken any course 
inconsistent with Conservative principles, 
calculated to endanger the privileges of any 
branch of the Legislature, or of any insti- 
tutions of the country. My earnest wish 
has been, during my tenure of power, to 
impress the people of this country with a 
belief that the Legislature was animated 
by a sincere desire to frame its legislation 
upon the principles of equity and justice. 
I have a strong belief that the greatest 
object which we or any other Government 
can contemplate should be to elevate the 
social condition of that class of the people 
with whom we are brought into no direct 
relationship by the exercise of the elective 
franchise. I wish to convince them that 
our object has been so to apportion taxa- 
tion, that we shall relieve industry and 
labour from any undue burden, and transfer 
it, so far as is consistent with the public 
good, to those who are better enabled to 
bear it. I look to the present peace of this 
country; I look to the absence of all dis- 
turbance—to the non-existence of any com- 
mitment for a seditious offence; I look to 
the calm that prevails in the public mind ; 
I look to the absence of all disaffection ; I 
look to the inereased and growing public 
confidence on account of the course you 
haye taken in relieving trade from restric- 
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tions, and industry from unjust burdens ; 
and where there was dissatisfaction I see 
contentment, where there was turbulence I 
see there is peace; where there was dis- 
loyalty I see there is loyalty; I see a dis- 
position to confide in you, and not to agi- 
tate questions that are at the foundations 
of your institutions. Deprive me of power 
to-morrow, you can never deprive me of 
the consciousnes that I have exercised the 
powers committed to me from no corrupt 
or interested motives—from no desire to 
gratify ambition, or attain any personal 
object; that I have laboured to maintain 
peace abroad consistently with the national 
honour, and defending every public right— 
to increase the confidence of the great body 
of the people in the justice of your decisions, 
and by the means of equal law to dispense 
with all coercive powers—to maintain loy- 
alty to the Throne, and attachment to the 
Constitution, from a conviction of the 
benefit that will accrue to the great body 
of the people. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Mr. Speaker, the 
right hon. Gentleman having made an in- 
sinuation against me, which the cheer of 
his supporters opposite showed to me had 
conyeyed a very erroneous impression, I 
think the House will feel that under these 
circumstance it is not presumptuous in me 
to ask a moment’s attention to a subject so 
peculiarly personal as the insinuation of 
the right hon. Gentlemen. I understand 
the insinuation of the right hon. Gentleman, 
if it meant anything, to be this—that my 
opposition, or, as he called it, my envenom- 
ed opposition to him, was occasioned by my 
being disappointed of office. Now, having 
been for five years in opposition to the late 
Government, an active, though I well know 
not an influential, supporter of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and having been fayoured 
by him with an acknowledgment of his 
sense of my slight services, I do not think 
there would have been anything dishonour- 
able for me if, when the new Government 
was formed in 1841, I had been an appli- 
cant for office. It might have been in good 
taste or not, but at least there would have 
been nothing dishonourable; but I can assure 
the House nothing of the kind ever occurred, 
I never shall—it is totally foreign to my na- 
ture—make an applicationfor any place. But 
in 1841, when the Government was formed 
—TI am sorry to touch upon such a matter, 
but insinuations have been made by para- 
graphs in the newspapers, and now by 
charges in this House—I have never ad- 
verted to the subject, but when these 
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charges are made, I must—in 1841, when 
the Government was formed, an individual 
possessing, as I believe him to possess, the 
most intimate and complete confidence of 
the right hon. Gentleman, called on me 
and communicated with me. There wag 
certainly some conversation—I have cer- 
tainlynever adverted to these circumstances, 
and should not now unless compelled, be. 
cause they were under a seal of secrecy 
confided in me. There was some commu- 
nication, not at all of that nature which 
the House perhaps supposes between the 
right hon. Gentleman and me, but of the 
most amicable kind. I can only say this— 
it was a transaction not originated by me, 
but which any Gentleman, I care not how 
high his honour or spirit, might entertain 
to-morrow. I need not go into my con- 
duct consequent on that occasion. If I 
took my course in this House, according 
to the malevolent insinuations made, I do 
not mean by the right hon Gentleman, but 
by others, and now they are sneered at by 
him. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’] Some person says, ‘Ohi, 
oh.”’ If I thought the majority of the House 
believed that I was under the influence of 
motives of this character when I rose, I cer- 
tainly should never rise again ‘n this House. 
[‘* Question !”’] This is the question—it is 
a fair personal explanation. I say a com- 
munication was made to me—not autho- 
rized by the right hon. Gentleman—he is 
not fond of authorizing people—but a com- 
munication was made to me—though no 
doubt there may have been mistakes and 
misconceptions. But with reference to the 
course I afterwards followed, I declare I 
never took a decided step until my consti- 
tuents, in consequence of the pledges I 
had given in 1843, called upon me fora 
definite explanation of my opinions on the 
question of protection. This was two years 
after the circumstance of which I have 
spoken took place. I then gave a silent 
vote against the policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The year after that I opposed 
him, but no one could call it an envenomed 
opposition. The instant I did that these 
rumours were circulated. The right hon. 
Gentleman, I dare say, alluded in a moment 
of inadvertence or great irritation to this 
subject. [‘* Oh, oh!”] To me it is per- 
fectly immaterial, whatever he may have 
intended. There is a line between public 
and private communications. It was not 
till I took that line that these rumours 
were circulated. A Gentleman, a Member 
of this House, who has allowed me to men- 
tion his name, told me that a Member of 
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the Government—I believe a Member of 
the Government—told him that a Cabinet 
Minister had a letter in his pocket from 
me, asking for the Ministry at Madrid, and 
that it would be read aloud the next time 
I attacked the Government. These ru- 
mours were always circulated—they were 
put forward directly or indirectly —but I 
can say that I never asked a favour of the 
Government, not even one of those mecha- 
nical things which persons are obliged to 
ask ; yet these assertions were always made 
in that way, though I never asked a favour; 
and, as regards myself, I never, directly or 
indirectly, solicited office, Anything more 
unfounded than the rumour circulated to- 
night, that my opposition to the right hon. 
Gentleman has ever been influenced by 
such considerations, there cannot be. [ Jn- 
terruption.| If my explanation be not 
satisfactory, it is only because I am pre- 
vented from making it. But I have only 
one observation to make. It is very pos- 
sible if, in 1841, I had been offered office, 
I dare say it would have been a very slight 
office, but I dare say I should have accept- 
ed it. I have not that high opinion of my- 
self as to suppose that the more important 
offices of the Government would have been 
offered to my acceptance; but I can only 
say 1am very glad I did not accept it. 
But with respect to my being a solicitor of 
office, it is entirely unfounded. Whatever 
oceurred in 1841 between the right hon. 
Gentleman and myself was entirely attri- 
butable to the intervention of another Gen- 
tleman whom I supposed to be in the con- 
fidence of the right hon. Baronet, and I 
dare say it may have arisen from a miscon- 
ception. But I do most unequivocally, 
and upon my honour, declare that I never 
have for a moment been influenced by such 
considerations in the House. 

Sim R. PEEL: The hon. Gentleman 
has not correctly stated that which I said. 
I did not say that he was influenced in his 
opposition by personal motives. The words 
I said were these: “ If he, reviewing my 
political life previously to 1841, which was 
of the duration of thirty years, really be- 
lieved that I deserved the character he 
gave of me to-night, that then it was not 
right that in 1841 he should accept me as 
a leader, and not only accept me as a leader, 
but that he should have intimated to me 
that he was not unwilling to give that proof 
of confidence that would have been implied 
by the acceptance of office,” 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: Sir, the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
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ment has appealed to the cheapness of food 
for the last three or four years, and to the 
measures that have been adopted for re- 
moving restriction upon articles chiefly en- 
tering into the consumption of the people 
as the cause for that cheapness. I admit 
that the greater command of the neces- 
saries of life, which I am glad to hear the 
people of this country have enjoyed during 
the last few years, has contributed much, 
perhaps more than anything, to their hap- 
piness, contentment, and morality. But, 
Sir, I maintain that this improvement in 
the condition of the people, has not arisen 
from any great importation of foreign corn 
—for that cheapness and that plenty we 
are indebted in the first place to the bounty 
and blessing of that Great Being whom it 
is not the fashion of Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters to mention, unless it is to couple 
the name of Providence with the calamity 
that has lately visited Ireland. I appeal, 
Sir, to her Majesty’s Speech from the 
Throne as a proof that I have not exag- 
gerated the statement of the Ministers. 
Sir, since 1842, there have been imported 
into this country in the course of the last 
four years, 4,900,000 quarters of corn—a 
quantity not upon an average exceeding 
that imported in previous years. But in 
the years 1844 and 1845 there were no 
such great importations of foreign corn; 
and it is to the abundant nature of the 
harvest, to the great plenty of home- 
grown corn, and because we were under 
no necessity to send some 10,000,0001. to 
foreign countries to buy the corn the pro- 
duce of these countries—it is to these 
causes, and to the consequent abundance of 
money in this country, that we are to as- 
cribe in a great measure the speculation 
in railways, and the increased employment 
to various classes in this country. I ap- 
peal to every man who knows any thing of 
the commercial state of this country to say, 
whether it was not to railways, to the em- 
ployment of the people, and the increased 
rate of wages, that the great prosperity of 
the last few years is to be ascribed ? Sir, 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department has said, 
that this is not an exclusively agricultural 
country; I presume, Sir, it is as much an 
agricultural country now as on the 10th of 
June last year. When answering the speech 
of the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. Villiers), the right hon. Baronet said, 
there were not more than one-third of the 
people engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
The right hon. Baronet made this state- 
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ment upon the occasion I have referred to; 
but, perhaps he will permit me to remind 
him that he left out of his calculation the 
whole of the population of Ireland—eight 
millions of the Irish people, who, he has 
said, depend altogether upon agricultural 
pursuits, and are engaged in no other pro- 
duce than that of food, and who have no 
other means of subsistence than that de- 
rived from raising corn and food. Sir, an 
attempt has been made now to state, that 
we have become not an agricultural, but 
altogether a manufacturing country. No 
doubt a large portion of the people are en- 
gaged in manufactures; but those who de- 
rive a subsistence from agricultural pur- 
suits, are far greater in number. The 
largest number that has ever been ascribed 
as being engaged in manufactures does not 
exceed 100,000, and 200,000 in mines and 
employed in the manufacture of metals. 
.Now, what is the number of those said to 
be engaged in agriculture ? Why, Sir, ex- 
clusive of the eight millions which, the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department says, depend 
for subsistence upon agriculture in Ireland, 
there are 800,000 labourers engaged in 
agriculture. We are told that in advo- 
cating this measure we are actuated by 
selfish motives. Why, Sir, have those who 
made that imputation for a moment consi- 
dered how many persons are engaged, in 
addition to the labourers, in the cultivation 
of the soil? Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would fain have it supposed that the Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, and per- 
haps those of the House of Peers, are the 
only persons whose interests are involved 
in the maintenance of protection to agri- 
culture. Now, Sir, I should be glad to 
know how many other persons are inter- 
ested in protection to British agriculture. 
Upon reference to returns made in the 
year 1812, I find of the occupiers of land 
paying a rent under 661. 13s. 4d. each, 
there were no fewer than 114,000 persons. 
There were of those assessed under 2001., 
400,000 more, and altogether 578,000 
persons assessed under 2001. per annum. 
Why, Sir, are not the hon. Gentlemen who 
charge the Members of this and the other 
House with being the only persons inter- 
ested in maintaining protection to agricul- 
ture, aware, that the landed aristocracy 
cannot fall without those 578,000 persons 
and their families, and the 3,000,000 of 
persons, exclusive of agricultural labourers, 
falling with them ? And what are the num- 
bers of those of greater fortune? There 
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were, in the year 1812, 42,000 persons 


dependent upon agriculture who were as- 
sessed at sums exceeding 200l. per an- 
num. Is it not, then, absurd for hon, 
Gentlemen to say that we are only looking 
to our own interests? Sir, we are adyo- 
cating the cause of the largest class in this 
country ; but while we are advocating the 
cause of the great and important agricul- 
tural interests, we are not attempting to 
introduce any measures hostile to the cause 
of manufactures. I am aware that manu- 
facturers, by purchasing foreign corn, may 
induce the countries producing that corn to 
take extensively in return their manufac- 
tured articles; but when we look to the 
corn-growing countries on the one hand, 
and to our commercial relations on the 
other, there is no foundation for cherishing 
a hope of a great increase of trade with 
them. Look at Russia. You already take 
from Russia five millions of her produce, 
while she only takes two millions from you 
in return. Already, therefore, if it be a 
question of ability to purchase, Russia 
would have no difficulty on that head. 
[ Cries of ** Adjourn!”’] I understood it 
was the general wish of the House that the 
debate should be concluded to-night. I 
am always sorry to trespass upon the at- 
tention of the House; but I assure you that 
in claiming this kind indulgence now, I am 
only actuated by that which I consider to 
be a binding obligation. I have alluded 
also to Prussia. Prussia takes two millions 
sterling a year produce; while you take 
from her between two and three millions. 
If you import great quantities of corn 
from Prussia, the right hon. Gentleman 
has told you that it cannot be done without 
great displacement of the labour of our own 
people; and what hope have you that either 
Russia or Prussia will take your manufac- 
tures in return ? What is the case, again, 
with the United States of America? From 
the United States your imports, at the 
lowest computation, amount to something 
like 10,000,0001. a year; but they only 
take from you, in return, about 7,000,0000. 
thus sending 3,000,0007. more than she 
takes. And where is the hope that, for 
every pound’s worth of corn you take from 
America, she will take a pound’s worth of 
your cotton in return? But what is the 
state of the foreign trade? The entire 
amount of your foreign exports does not 
exceed in value one-third of the whole ma- 
nufactures of this country. But the whole 
consumption of foreign goods is at least 
double that of your entire exports to fo- 
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reign countries—and more than one-half 
of that is exported to countries that do not 
yield any corn in exchange, The entire 
consumption of magufactures of all kinds 
in this country, in your home market, does 
not fall short of 195,000,0000. sterling per 
annum; and if such be the case, surely it 
is elear that your home market, exclusive 
of your Colonies, ought to be of more con- 
sideration than your foreign market. But 
there are other circumstances and other 
interests also to be taken into account. 
There is, for instance, the shipping interest. 
You have engaged, in the coasting corn 
trade alone, no fewer than from 40,000 to 
50,000 seamen annually, whilst your fo- 
reign trade only employs a small propor- 
tion of your carrying trade. Last year 
there were only 5,000 seamen engaged in 
the foreign corn carrying trade, whilst the 
seamen of foreign nations engaged in it 
amounted to 9,000/. But are the seamen 
alone concerned? I would ask the publi- 
cans, victuallers, and shopkeepers of our 
seaport towns, whether the arrival of a 
foreign ship, carrying corn, or of a British 
vessel, in their harbours, caused the larger 
expenditure of money among them in the 
purchase of such articles as might be re- 
quired? Depend upon it, the more this 
subject is considered the clearer will it ap- 
pear that there will be many that will 
suffer by this change, in addition to the 
agricultural interest itself— many who 
are not seen in the cursory glance which 
we are apt to take of this question. Again, 
no fewer than 11,600 seamen were en- 
gaged for nine months of last year in the 
importation of guano; and if you thus pro- 
ceed to discourage agriculture, do you 
think that any more guano will be pur- 
chased? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, on a former occasion, appealed, as 
an evidence that there existed no alarm in 
respect of those measures of the Goyern- 
ment, to the fact of the introduction of a 
Bill which bore my name on the back of 
it, for the recovery of 30,000 or 40,000 
acres of land from the encroachment of the 
sea, But when was it that that measure 
originated 2? In 1837; and it was only at 
the end of the year 1844 that there was 
reason to believe that the work to be un- 
dertaken under that Bill would be carried 
into execution, and at that time 1 had 
good reason to confide in the stability and 
pappajence of the then. existing system. 
tis the right hon. Baronet the Home Se- 
cretary—he who took so prominent a part 
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in displacing from power the Whig Go- 
vernment in 184]—he it is who said, 
‘“« Thank God, we are about to be relieved 
from the curse of so reckless a Govern~ 
ment !’’ and turned out the Whigs because 
they advocated a fixed duty of an amount 
so low as 8s. a quarter—he it is who sub- 
sequently withdrew, after having accepted 
office, to his constituents at Dorchester, 
and then put up that celebrated invoca- 
tion— 
“‘ May I be cold before that dreadful day, 


ald 


Pressed by a load of monumental clay ! 
And am I, the proposer of the measure to 
which the right hon. Baronet has referred 
—I, who was the chairman of the com- 
pany that originated this scheme—I, who 
had placed my confidence in the right hon. 
Gentleman, and who had followed him 
through evil report and good report for 
eighteen years, until now, when I felt I 
could no longer do so consistently with my 
political honour—am I to be told now, that 
my having introduced the Bill to which he 
refers is a proof of the confidence we en- 
tertain in the present Government? I can 
tell the right hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Gra- 
ham, this-—that there was great hesitation 
as to whether we should proceed with the 
measure or not at the time; and I do not 
doubt, that were it not from that natural 
frailty of human nature which induces 
people so frequently to send good money 
after bad, we should, after having ex- 
pended no less than 20,000/., have aban- 
doned the measure altogether, But these, 
Sir, are some of the fallacies on which 
Her Majesty’s Government consents to 
support free-trade measures. But this 
is not all. The noble Lord the Member 
for Falkirk (Lord Lincoln) has appeal- 
ed to the increased amount for which 
property, as he states, now sells, as a 
proof of the confidence of the country 
in these free-trade measures. On the 
hustings at Newark, when he was a candi- 
date for South Nottinghamshire, the noble 
Lord told the electors of that district, and, 
through them, told the country, that there 
was a property which, having been pur- 
chased for 3,800/., had been sold, on the 
Friday preceding the day on which he was 
addressing the electors, for as much as 
5,5001. Now, this property was purchased 
originally by a gentleman named Taylor, 
who is now dead, for the sum of 3,5864. 
2s, 6d. If it was true that this property, 
which originally sold, as the noble Lord 
says, for 3,800/., had been enhanced in 
value by these free-trade measures, there 
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would have-been some reason for the re- 
ference which has been made to it. But it 
has been no such thing. This property 
was, in reality, purchased originally for 
3,5861. 2s. 6d. I wish to be accurate, 
and have no desire to quote wrong figures, 
or produce erroneous returns—and there 
was another property bought and added to 
it, to the amount of 7801.; but when the 
whole together came again to be sold, it 
realized, not 5,500/., but no more than 
4,700l. The right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government has asked us to- 
night why we did not object sooner to his 
policy, and said that the year 1842 was 
the period at which we ought to have op- 
posed his measures. But, Sir, I do not 
know why we should have done so in 1842. 
True it was, that in opposing the Govern- 
ment of the Queen in R41 the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir J. Graham) thanked God that 
he had pinned his opponents to something 
out of which they could not wriggle—viz., 
a fixed duty of 8s.; but whilst the right 
hon. Baronet pledged himself to the sliding- 
scale, as giving a higher protection than an 
8s. duty, he said that we were giving an 
effectual protection to Ireland, in addition 
to this country and many other interests it 
contained. Now, this is a proof that, at 
the time to which I refer, the right hon. 
Baronet thought that you could not injure 
agriculture without, at the same time, in- 
juring the manufacturers of this country. 
He referred to the time of distress at Pais- 
ley; but I thought, Sir, that it was exactly 
about the time of his Corn Bill of 1842 
that this season of distress occurred; and, 
therefore, if he could pass a law at a time 
when Paisley was in that state, what, let 
me ask, could happen in Paisley worse than 
what did happen at the time I speak of; 
and what could there be to prevent him 
from maintaining that law, particularly 
when he had a majority of 90 at his back ? 
Why, Sir, very significant signs—I do not 
refer to the recent elections that have taken 
place, but very significant signs were given 
in the country not very long since, that 
there would have been confidence in the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Government so long 
as he maintained protection to agriculture. 
In Warwickshire an election took place, at 
which even the Whig candidate dared not 
to abstain from a profession of support of 
the agricultural interest—an election which 
ended in the return of my noble Friend 
(Lord Brooke), who does his constituents 
so much honour. There was no opposition, 
though it was so near to those free-trade 
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towns, Birmingham and Coventry. I think 
that was a pretty good proof that in War- 
wickshire there was no unfavourable feeling 
to agriculture. Then there was another 
election at Wigan, a manufacturing town, 
and that was carried by a Protectionist 
Member. But was there not another 
striking example? Was not my hon. 
Friend the Member for Sunderland elected 
—and did not my hon. Friend come for- 
ward at Sunderland, on the distinct ground 
of protection to British industry, and pro- 
tection to agricultural interest. There he 
fought the battle—there he met the hon. 
Members for Durham and Stockport. All 
the power of the League was brought to 
bear upon him, but it was brought to beas 
in vain. The principles of protection pre- 
vailed, and so they would again if Her 
Majesty’s Ministers would appeal to the 
country. But they dare not appeal to the 
country. There was a time when the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Ministry 
took a different view of the feelings of ho- 
nour which ought to influence a Member 
of Parliament. In 1829, when he differed 
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in opinion from his constituents in Oxford 
on bringing forward his Bill for Catholic 
Emancipation, he then felt it to be his first 


duty to resign the trust which they had 
committed to his hands. Though he had 
given no pledge, yet he had accepted it on 
an honourable understanding that he would 
support the principles of Protestant ascen- 
dancy. Ifa feeling of honour bound him 
then, how comes it that the same feeling of 
honour does not bind him now ? Is it that 
he is aware that the constituencies of the 
country—the English constituencies—do 
not like vacillation—that they do not like 
tergiversation; and that itis from the hate- 
ful experience of those results in one in- 
stance, he does not think it safe to try an- 
other, either in his own person or in that of 
his supporters ? This measure may be car- 
ried. It is not carried yet though. But 
when the fatal stroke comes—it will not 
come, it never could come, from its real 
enemies—it will come, if it comes at all, 
from its false friends; and it will come in a 
manner which, in my opinion, will reflect 
lasting disgrace upon the House and upon 
the Government. We hear something of 
justice now from the right hon. Baronet; 
but he has a Colleague who sits with him 
in the Cabinet, though he has not a seat m 
this House, who took a different view of the 
question of justice in 1843. Mr. Seeretary 
Gladstone said, in 1843, that the Corn Law 
was a compromise with the agricultural in- 
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terest, and that it could not be broken 
without injustice—that it was held to be a 
final adjustment of the question; and that 
to dispute that adjustment would be disho- 
nourable to Parliament. But now that 
right hon. Gentleman consents to sit side 
by side in the Cabinet with the right hon. 
Baronet, whose conduct he condemns as 
dishonourable to the Government, and dis- 
honourable to Parliament. We are told by 
hon. Gentlemen—we are told by the place- 
men—the renegade placemen who support 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, we are told by 
one and all of them, that, as if by some 
miracle, new convictions had crossed their 
minds, and that they now entertain a con- 
scientious conviction that their old opinions 
were wrong. I think that the country will 
look round about and consider whether 
there may not have been other inducements 
besides those of their miraculous conver- 
sions. The country will look to the party, 
and they will find that out of a party num- 
bering 352 Members, there were about 
40 placemen, and that of those 40 place- 
men there were but four honourable ex- 
ceptions who remained firm and steadfast 
to their opinions. We have heard some- 


thing about sincerity from my right hon. 


Friend the Home Secretary. He said, Let 
us be sincere. Sir, I wish he were sincere. 
I wish that he were sincere in all those 
professions which he has so eloquently 
made on former occasions in this House. 
But when we talk of sincerity, no man 
who heard them can doubt of the sincerity 
of my noble Friend the Member for Stam- 
ford and my hon. Friend the Member for 
Wenlock, who made great sacrifices, who 
sacrificed place and favour, to resist the 
measures of the right hon. Baronet. Sir, 
when the country looks round and sees that 
of the forty placemen, only one in ten did 
not change their opinions, whilst of the re- 
maining 312 Gentlemen, who had not the 
inducements of place, no less than 240 re- 
mained true to their opinions, they will 
think that there is something more than 
sincerity in this change of opinions on the 
part of hon. Members. Sir, if this mea- 
sure be carried, it will not be carried as a 
trophy of the victory of any sound political 
principle; it will not be carried as the tro- 
phy of the victory of any honest policy; 
but it will be carried as a badge of the 
treachery of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 

Mr. VILLIERS said, that the noble 
Lord had commenced his speech by an 
assertion somewhat presumptuous—that he 
and his party had a higher regard for reli- 
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gion and honour than the rest of the House : 
in both respects he must dispute that title. 
The noble Lord insinuated that when the 
Government referred the recent improve- 
ment of the people to the cheapness of 
food, they forgot that this cheapness was 
to be traced to the bounty of Providence— 
an influence which he said the Ministers 
had been much disposed of late to forget. 
He (Mr. Villiers) considered, on the con- 
trary, that this disregard of the bounty of 
Providence was directly chargeable upon 
the noble Lord and his party. It was the 
bounty of Heaven, in this country and 
abroad, with which Gentlemen opposite 
were always warring. The noble Lord 
says, that he is glad when cheapness comes 
from abundance in this country, and ad- 
mits the blessing it confers on the people. 
But the noble Lord knows nothing of the 
history of his subject, or the objects of his 
party, if he believes that such was, or had 
ever been, their view of cheapness and 
plenty. The law was passsd to prevent 
cheapness; and whenever it failed in its 
object, his party had never omitted to com- 
plain of it as an evil. Let the noble Lord 
ask the hon. Member for Somerstshire if 
he could deny this? The hon. Member 
for Somersetshire had, but without refer- 
ence to its cause, distinctly and often com- 
plained of the fact of cheap food, though 
he never had attempted to deny the bless- 
ing it was of to the people. It was then 
of the bounty of Providence that they com- 
plained; and what was it that the noble 
Lord had been doing himself for so many 
weeks past, but complain of the abun- 
dance of other countries which, by free trade, 
might be made accessible to the people of 
this country 2? But was abundance abroad 
not equally the bounty of Providence as 
the abundance at home? And when the 
Ministers had proposed a measure giving 
the people access to it, and the noble Lord 
tried to defeat that measure, were they or 
the noble Lord with most justice chargeable 
with indifference to the gifts of Providence ? 
It was precisely to enable the people to 
enjoy these blessings that we had been 
labouring so long; and when the hon. 
Member for Shrewsbury said that they had 
abandoned all their leading positions, one 
of which was to make the necessaries of 
life abundant, which he calls the ery of 
‘‘ cheap bread,’’ he (Mr. Villiers) told him 
that there was no foundation for such a 
statement; and he reflected upon it with 
satisfaction that, during the annual discus- 
sion which for nine years past had taken 
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place on this question, there was no fact, no 
argument, no opinion that he had ever stated 
in support of the question that was not now 
recognised as true, or that he had reason to 
retract. They had been admitted to be sound 
by the measure itself before the House, and 
the arguments by which it had been sup- 
ported; but above all, by their having, dur- 
ing the long and dreary debates of this Ses- 
sion, received no answer or refutation from 
the Gentlemen opposite. It had been 
shown how the law had failed in all its 
pretences of advantage, and how it had 
verified every prediction of mischief which 
would follow from it. Gentlemen opposite 
could have no better proof of their failure 
than the fact that the more they had spo- 
ken the more time they had wasted, the 
more they had alienated their partisans from 
them; and while there was no vestige of 
panic or alarm at the measure out of doors, 
there was as little interest taken in their 
proceedings against it within the House. 
There was one circumstance elicited during 
the debate that had shown the hollowness 
of all that had been said in favour of the 
law, and of the little reliance to be placed 
on it by its friends. He meant the admis- 
sion that every party in the House would 
have been willing, upon the apprehended 
deficiency of food last October, to suspend 
the Corn Law, and to have considered that 
the cure for scarcity was to abolish the pro- 
tection to agriculture—the law which was 
to produce plenty, and to save the country 
from scarcity. Yes! the whole House, it 
seems, deemed the remedy for a deficiency 
of food, was to abolish the Corn Law. He 
thought this was a most instructive cireum- 
stance, and could not be repeated too often, 
to show the value of protection ; for, in the 
first place, he asked how this was to be 
justified to the farmers, who were promised 
protection against foreign competition ? 
They were told that they could be pro- 
tected consistently with the welfare of the 
community, and that they might rely upon 
its continuance. But how was it more just 
to them to suspend the law than to repeal it 
entirely? They are of course less prepared 
for it just after the harvest than at any 
other time; and if any loss was to follow 
from it, it would have been the farmers 
alone, and no one else, at that time, that 
would have felt it. Again, if this was the 
proper remedy last year, who can say it will 
not be equally required this year? And if 
the farmer must be subject in future to this 
suspension of the law, where was the worth 
of protection to him? But he asked at- 
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tention to the fact that this was the reme. 
dy proposed when famine was expected, 
Now what was meant by famine? It only 
meant, in reality, that food would become 
comparatively scarce, and less accessible 
to a greater number of people than be- 
fore; but for this evil every party in the 
House of Commons considered in last 
October that the remedy was to suspend 
the Corn Law! There was no doubt, 
then, that this would meet the evils of a 
scarcity of food, and prevent the people 
from starving, or resorting to coarser 
food; but if this is the remedy for food 
being too dear for a few more people than 
usual, why, he asked, was it not the 
remedy for the millions who are usually 
deprived of good and wholesome food on 
account of its dearness? It was appre- 
hended from a scarcity in England, that 
perhaps one or two million would find it 
difficult to get good food; but that is ha- 
bitually the case in Ireland. Why is not 
the remedy then which is good in this case 
for England to be deemed also good for Ire- 
land, suffering as she does habitually from 
the same malady ? When the Government, 
then, sees that we have to expect periodical 
scarcity in this country, and as the people 
increase, that we have to expect we shall 
be obliged constantly to suspend the Corn 
Law, what is it but wisdom and justice to 
all concerned, to remove altogether the 
barrier to a regular and plentiful supply, 
and dissipate the delusion under which 
those who depend on its continuance have 
ever been placed? It was for this reason 
that he considered the Ministerial mea- 
sure an honest one, founded on all the eyi- 
dence and experience which this country 
has had offered of its necessity, and one 
which promises nothing but advantage to 
the people. It was honestly intended ; and 
Ministers have therefore had the advantage 
of being able to argue and defend it 
honestly, which they have done. Had it 
been’ founded on the notion that a tax or 
toll of ten or twenty per cent upon the 
entry of an article into this country could 
be imposed, without raising its cost to the 
consumer, or had it given any sanction to 
the fancy that a fixed impediment to com- 
merce would not limit the supply because 
that impediment was fixed, and not fluctu- 
ating—or had it proceeded on the prin- 
ciple that food could be wisely taxed for 
revenue in this country, after the ex- 
perience they had that whatever raised 
the price of food impairs the other sources 
of revenue, it would have been deemed & 
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fraudulent and delusive measure, and would 
have failed to obtain the requisite support 
for its success. The measure has, how- 
ever, wisely recognised the failure of the 
experiment of having a Corn Law at all in 
this country, and provided for its total 
abolition. The country was therefore un- 
der a deep obligation to the Government 
for the measure; and if there was any- 
thing that could enhance that obligation, 
it was the spirit, ability, and firmness 
with which it had been supported ; and 
now he asked those hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site to pause before they proclaimed them- 
selves to the country, and transmitted their 
names to posterity, as having to the last 
endeavoured to withhold from the people 
the unquestionable right, the undoubted 
privilege and great advantage, of carrying 
the fruits of their industry to the highest 
market, and of allowing them the freest 
access to the bounties which Providence, 
through the industry of other nations, had 
provided for them. Let them reflect before 
they vote, that the law of which they are 
so tenacious has been discredited by all 
experience, denounced by every intelligent 
authority, and has, upon facts undisputed, 
because they are indisputable, been shown 
to have brought upon the poorest of our 
fellow creatures as much misery, affliction, 
destitution, and crime as was ever produced 
by any pestilence or calamity with which 
the country was visited. Let them pause 
then, he said, before they offer to the 
country and posterity no other or better 
testimony of their efforts in public life than 
that of endeavouring to withhold from 
them a great advantage, and to perpetuate 
on the poor an enormous wrong. 

On the Question, that the word ‘‘ now” 
stand part of the Question, the House 
divided :— Ayes 327; Noes 229: Ma- 
jority 98. 


List of the AYES. 


Baring, rt. hon. W. B. 

Barnard, E. G. 

Barron, Sir H. W. 

Beckett, W. 

Bellew, R. M. 

Benbow, J. 

Berkeley, hon. C. 

Armstrong, Sir A. Berkeley, hon. Capt. 

Arundel and Surrey, Berkeley, hon. H. F. 
Earl of Bernal, R. 

Baillie, Col, Blake, M. J. 

Baine, W. Blewitt, R. J. 

Bannerman, A. Bodkin, W. H. 

Barclay, D. Botfield, B. 

Barkly, H. Bouverie, hon. E. P. 

Baring, rt. hon. F.T. | Bowes, J. 


Acheson, Visct. 
Acland, T. D. 
A’Court, Capt. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Ainsworth, P. 
Aldam, W. 
Anson, hon. Col. 
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Bowles, Adm. 
Bowring, Dr. 

Boyd, J. 

Bridgeman R. 

Bright, J. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, R. D. 
Browne, hon. W. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Buckley, E. 
Bulkeley, Sir R. B. W. 
Buller, C. 

Busfeild, W. 

Butler, hon. Col. 
Butler, P. S. 

Byng, G. 

Byng, rt. hon. G. S. 
Cardwell, E. 

Carew, hon. R. S. 
Carnegie, hon. Capt. 
Cavendish, hon. C. C. 
Cavendish, hon. G. H. 
Chapman, B. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Christie, W. D. 

Clay, Sir W. 

Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Cobden, R. 


Cockburn, rt. hn. Sir G. 


Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collett, J. 

Collins, W. 
Copeland, Ald. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Crawford, W. 8. 
Cripps, W. 

Currie, R, 

Curteis, H. B. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Dashwood, G. H. 
Denison, J. E. 
Dennistoun, J. 


D’Eyncourt,rt. hn. C.T. 


Dickinson, F. H. 
Divett, E. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douro, Marq. of 
Drummond, II. H. 
Duff, J. 

Dugdale, W. S. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Duncan, Viset. 
Duncan, G. 
Duncannon, Visct. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, F, 
Dundas, D. 
Dundas, hon. J. C. 
Easthope, Sir J. 
Eastnor, Visct. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Ellice, rt. hon. E. 
Elphinstone, Sir H. 
Escott, B. 
Esmonde, Sir T. 
Estcourt, T. G, B, 
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Etwall, R. 

Evans, Sir De Lacy 
Evans, W 

Ewart, W. 

Feilden, W. 

Fielden, J. 

Ferguson, Col. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. G. W. 
Fleetwood, Sir P. H, 
Flower, Sir J, 
Forster, M. 

Fox, C. R. 

Gibson, T. M. 

Gill, T. 

Gisborne, T. 

Glynne, Sir S. R. 
Godson, R. 

Gore, M. 

Gore, hon. R. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J, 
Granger, T. C. 
Greene, T. 

Gregory, W. H. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Guest, Sir J. 

Hall, Sir B. 
Hallyburton,LordJ.F.G. 
Hamilton, W. G. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hastie, A. 

Hatton, Capt. Villiers 
Hawes, B. 

Hay, Sir A. L. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Herbert, rt. hon. S, 
Heron, Sir R. 
Hervey, Lord A. 

Hill, Lord M. 
Ilindley, C. 
Hobhouse, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Hogg, J. W. 

Holliond, R. 

Hope, G. W. 
Horsman, E. 

Howard, hon, C. W. G. 
Howard, hon. J. K. 
Howard, hon. E. G. G. 
Howard, P. H. 
Howard, Sir R. 
Ilughes, W. B. 

Hume, J. 

Humphery, Ald. 
Hutt, W. 

James, W. 

James, Sir W. C. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jervis, J. 

Jocelyn, Visct. 
Johnson, Gen. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Johnstone, H. 

Kelly, Sir F. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Lambton, H 
Langston, J. H, 
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Lascelles, hon. W. 8. 
Layard, Capt. 
Leader, J. T. 

Legh, G. C. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, hon. Capt. 
Loch, J. 

Lockhart, A. E. 
Lyall, G. 
Macaulay, rt. hon. T. B. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
M‘Carthy, A. 
M‘Donnell, J. M. 
M‘Geachy, F. A. 
M‘Neill, D. 
M‘Taggart, Sir J. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Maitland, 'T’. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Marjoribanks, 8. 
Marshall, W. 
Marsland, H. 
Martin, J. 

Martin, C. W. 
Masterman, J. 
Matheson, J. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Milton, Visct. 
Mitealfe, H. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Moffatt, G. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morris, D. 
Morison, Gen. 
Morrison, J. 
Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Napier, Sir C. 
Neville, R. 

Newry, Visct. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Northland, Visct. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Conor Don 

Ogle, 8. C. UH. 

Ord, W. 

Owen, Sir J. 
Paget, Col. 

Paget, Lord W. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Patten, J. W. 
Pattison, J. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Pendarves, E. W. W. 
Pennant, hon. Col. 
Philips, G. R. 
Philipps, Sir R. B, P. 
Phillpotts, J. 
Pigot, rt. hon. D, 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Polhill, F. 
Ponsonby, hon. C.F.A.C. 
Powell, C. 
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Wrightson, W. B. 
Wynn, rt. hn. C. W. W. 
Wyse, T. 

Yorke, H. R. 


Protheroe, E. 
Pulsford, R. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Reid, Col. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Rice, E. R. 

Rich, H. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Romilly, J. 

Ross, D. R. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Lord E. 
Russell, J. D. W. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Scott, R. 

Serope, G. P. 
Seymour, Lord 
Seymour, Sir H. B. 
Smith, B. 

Smith, J. A. 
Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Smythe, hon. G. 
Smollett, A. 
Somers, J. P. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Somerton, Visct. 


Somerville, Sir W. M. 


Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Stewart, P. M. 
Stewart, J. 

Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, H. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, E. 

Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Thornely, T. 


Tollemache, hon. F. J. 


Tomline, G. 
Towneley, J. 
Traill, G. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Tufnell, LU. 
Turner, E. 

Vane, Lord TI. 
Vernon, G. H. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Villiers, Visct. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Vivian, hon. Capt. 
Wakley, T. 
Walker, R. 

Wall, C. B. 
Warburton, H. 
Ward, H. G. 
Watson, W. H. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Wilde, Sir T. 
Williams, W, 
Wilshere, W. 


Winnington, Sir T. E. 


Wood, C. 
Wood, Col. 
Wood, Col. T. 
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TELLERS. 


Young, J. 
Baring, H. B. 


List of the Nors. 


Ackers, J. 

Adare, Visct. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Alexander, N. 
Alford, Visct. 
Allix, J. P. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arbuthnott, hon. H. 
Archbold, R. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Arkwright, G. 
Astell, W. 
Austen, Col. 
Bagge, W. 

Bagot, hon. W. 
Bailey, J. 

Bailey, J., jun. 
Baillie, W. 
Balfour, J. M. 
Bankes, G. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Baskerville, T. B. M. 
Bell, M. 

Bell, J. 

Benett, J. 

Bennet, P. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bentinck, Lord H. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Blakemore, R. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Brisco, M. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, HH. 
Brooke, Lord 
Brownrigge, J. S. 
Bruen, Col. 

Buck, L. W. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burrell, Sir C, N. 
Burroughes, H N. 
Campbell, Sir H. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Chandos, Marq. of 
Chapman, A. 
Chelsea, Visct. 


Cholmondeley, hon, H. 


Christopher, R. A. 
Churchill, Lord A. S. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clifton, J.T. 

Clive, Viset. 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Cole, hon. H A. 
Collett, W. R, 
Colquhoun, J.C. 
Compton, FH. C. 
Conolly, Col. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cresswell, B. 


Davies, D. A. S. 
Deedes, W. 
Denison, W. J. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dick, Q. 

Disraeli, B. 

Dodd, G. 

Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, J. D. 8. 
Dowdeswell, W. 
Drax, J. S. W. 
Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 
Duncombe, hon. A, 
Duncombe, hon. 0. 
East, J. B. 

Eaton, R. J. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Emlyn, Viset. 
Entwisle, W. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Fellowes, E. 
Ferrand, W. B. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Finch, G. 
Fitzmaurice, hon, W. 
Floyer, J. 

Forbes, W. 
Forester, hon. G. 0. W. 
Forman, T, 8. 
Fox, 8. L. 
Frewen, J. H. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gardner, J. D. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Gooch, E. 8S. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, W. 0. 

Gore, W. R. 0. 
Goring, C. 
Granby, Marq. of 
Grogan, E. 

Hale, R. B. 
Halford, Sir H. 
Hall, Col. 

Halsey, T. P. 
Hamilton, J. H. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Heathcote, G.J. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Heneage, G. H. W. 
Heneage, E. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hill, Lord E, 
Hinde, J. H. 
Hodgson, F. 
Holmes, hon. W. A. 
Ilope, Sir J. 
Hope, A. 

Hotham, Lord 
Houldsworth, T. 
Hudson, G. 

Hurst, R. H. 
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Hussey, T. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Irton, 8. 

Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kemble, II. 
Kerrison, Sir E. 
Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Lascelles, hon. E. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Lawson, A, 

Lefroy, A. 

Lennox, Lord G. H. G. 
Liddell, hon. H. T, 
Lockhart, W. 
Long, W. 

Lopes, Sir R. 
Lowther, Sir J. H. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackenzie, 'T’. 
Mackenzie, W. Ff. 
Manners, Lord C. 8. 
Manners, Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P, 
Mildmay, IT. St. J. 
Miles, P. W.S. 
Miles, W. 

Morgan, O. 
Morgan, C. 

Mundy, E. M. 
Neeld, J. 

Neeld, J. 

Newport, Visct. 
Norreys, Lord 
O'Brien, A. S. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmer, G. 

Pigot, Sir R. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Pollington, Visct. 
Powell, C. 
Rashleigh, W. 


Rendlesham, Lord 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Richards, R. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Round, C. G. 
Round, J. 
Russell, C. 
Ryder, hon. G. D. 
Sanderson, R. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Sheppard, T. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Shirley, E. P. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, A. 
Smith, Sir H. 
Sotheron, T. H. S. 
Spooner, R. 
Spry, Sir S. T. 
Stanley, E. 
Stuart, J. 
Taylor, E. 
Taylor, J. A. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, J. 
Tower, C. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Trotter, J. 
Turnor, C. 
Tyrrell, Sir'J. T. 
Verner, Col. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
Vyvyan, Sir R. R. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Walpole, S. H. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Williams, T. P. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Worcester, Marq. of 
Worsley, Lord 
Wyndham, J. H. C. 
Yorke, hon. E. T. 
TELLERS. 
Beresford, Major 
Newdegate, C. N. 


Paired off (Non- Official). 


NOES. 
Price, R. 
Lindsay, H. 
Bruee, C. C. 
Brooke, Sir A. 
Vesey, hon. T’. 
Bunbury, T. 
Barneby, J. 
Ffolliott, J. 
Du Pre, G. C. 
Bateson, T’. 
Attwood, M. 
Wynn, Sir W. 
Hepburn, Sir T. 
Hodgson, R. 
Sheridan, R. 
Maclean, D. 
Hampden, R. 
Bruges, L. 
Baring, T. 
Acton, Col. 


AYES, 
Ellis, W.; 
Listowel, Lord 
Maule, F. 
Grattan, H. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Ferrall, M. 
Fitzgerald, R. 
White, S. 
Ellice, E., jun. 
Kirk, P. 
Wortley, rt. hon. J. 
Oswald, A. 
Blake, Sir V. 
Philips, M. 
Langton, G. 
Whitmore, T. 
Praed, W. 
Baillie, H. 
Egerton, Lord F. 
Macnamara, Major 
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(Third Night). 


Absent—Ayes. 


Berkeley, hon. G. F. Osborne, Capt. B. 
Bodkin, J. S, Power, J. 
Buller, E. Price, Sir R. 
Callaghan, D. Pryse, P. 
Clements, Lord Redington, T. N. 
Corbally, M. E. Roche, E. B. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Dundas, Adm. Shelburne, Earl of 
French, F. Sheridan, R. B. 
Hoskins, K. Standish, C. 
Howard, hon. Capt. Stanley, hon. W. 0. 
Kelly, J. Stuart, W. V. 
Maher, N. Talbot, C. R. M. 
Martin, T. B. Tuite, H. M. 
O’Brien, T. Wemyss, Capt. 
O’Brien, J. Westenra, hon. Col. J.C. 
O’Brien, W. S. White, H. 
O’Connell, M. 

Absent—Noes. 


Acland, Sir T. D. Ker, D. 8. 

Ashley, hon. H. Kirk, P, 

Attwood, J. Leslie, C. P. 
Baillie, H. J. Lindsay, H. 1. 
Baldwin, C. B. Marton, G. 
Bernard, Lord Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
Castlereagh, Visct. Oswald, A. 
Colvile, C. R. Praed, W. T. 
Coote, Sir C. H. Price, R. 
Egertons Lord F. Pusey, P. 
Hamilton, C.J. B. Vesey, hon. T. 
Hardy, J. Welby, G. E. 
Hayes, Sir E. Whitmore, T. C. 
Hornby, J. Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Hussey, A. Wyndham, Col. C. 


Main Question agreed to. 
Bill read a Third Time and passed. 


Mr. E. YORKE was understood to say, 
that, before the Bill passed, he was de: 
sirous of making a few remarks. [‘* Oh, 
oh!”’ ‘ Order, order!’’ and great con- 
fusion. | 

Mr. SPEAKER: I had already put 
the question that ‘the Bill do pass”’ be- 
fore the hon. Member rose. The Bill is 
now passed. 

Mr. E. YORKE trusted the House 
would permit him to state the objections 
he entertained to the title which had been 
given to this Bill. [‘ Oh!” ‘ Order!” 
and great confusion.| He begged to move 
that the House do adjourn. What did this 
Bill profess todo? [*‘* Question!”’] To 
displace the labour of our own hard-worked 
countrymen in order to give employment 
to foreign serfs. He thought the Bill 
ought to be called the Foreign Lands Im- 
provement Bill. Fraudulent things and 
suspicious persons often had aliases, and 
he thought the measure ought also to 
be called the Ministerial Mutability and 
Consolidation Bill. He was sorry he was 
not able to catch the Speaker’s eye before 
the division, or he should have moved that 
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the Bill be entitled «‘ The Foreign Lands 
Improvement Bill.’”” The hon. Member 
concluded by withdrawing his Motion for 
adjournment, 

House adjourned at a quarter past Four 
o'clock. 
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SUMMARY. 
MAJORITY (TELLERS INCLUDED). 


Conservatives ae os ©6106 
Liberals - ... Ard xe oo 223 
—— 329 


MINORITY. 


Conservatives ... a 222 
Liberals... Bes de hes 9 
— 231 
46 
49 
—— 95 


Absent (Conservatives) ... 
Ditto (Liberals) 


Speaker .... eve 
Seats Vacant—Sudbury 


658 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 18, 1846. 


Mrsures.] Pustrc Brtts.—1* Corn Importation. ‘ 
24 Election Notices (Ireland). 

P&TITIONS PRESENTED. By the Bishop of London, from 
Cambridge, and other places, for the Better Observance of 
the Sabbath, and for the Prevention of the Sale of Intoxi- 
eating Liquors on that Day.—By Earl Fitzwilliam, and 
several other noble Lords, from an immense number of 
places, against the Charitable Trusts Bill. 


CORN IMPORTATION BILL. 

The Duxe of WELLINGTON moved 
that the Corn Importation Bill be read a 
First Time. 

The Duke of RICHMOND : My Lords, 
it is not my intention on the present oceca- 
sion to go into the whole merits of the 
question before your Lordships, nor to di- 
late upon the danger to be apprehended 
to the country from a repeal of the present 
Corn Law; but, my Lords, I cannot per- 
mit the Bill to be read even a first time 
without entering my protest against it, and 
making a few observations upon its prin- 
ciple. My Lords, I contend that Sir R. 
Peel was not warranted in proposing this 
measure, nor justified by the exigency he 
assumed in abandoning, as he has done, 
all protection to British industry; he who 
had advocated so eloquently and so un- 
answerably, as regards argument, for so 
many years, and who, moreover, with a 
large majority of the House of Commons, 
was returned in 1841 to support that ad- 
vocacy. My Lords, I believe it to be a 
thing impossible that the measure can be 
laid upon the Table of your Lordships’ 
House, without the violation of promises 
and the breaking of pledges. I, for one, 
my Lords, am very sorry to see, at the 
present day, that a great distinction 1s at- 
tempted to be drawn between public honour 
and private honour. Sir R. Peel is a man 
who bears a most unexceptionable character 
in private life—he is a man whose word is 
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his bond at Tamworth ; but, nevertheless, 
he does not hesitate to withdraw, at the 
very doors of the House of Commons, from 
an agreement proposed by himself, and 
unwillingly acquiesced in by the agricul- 
tural party in 1841, He throws over his 
former principles, he repudiates his former 
speeches, and he refutes with a negatjve 
all his own former arguments in favour of 
protection. Not content with this, Sir R. 
Peel not only yields to the clamour of his 
opponents, but turns round and joins them, 
abandoning his friends, through whose 
means he came into power, and giving his 
assistance to the Leaguers against those 
who had previously supported him, their 
only fault being, as I stated, my Lords, 
placing too great a reliance upon the sta- 
bility of his principles, and reposing too 
generous a confidence in the consistency 
of his public character. Putting aside, 
my Lords, however, the danger which this 
Bill will bring about—and that it will 
bring about a vast amount of danger to the 
institutions of the country I see no cause 
to doubt—putting that aside, my Lords, I 
ask your Lordships if such conduct is to be 
pursued by a statesman, and the leader of 
a great party in the State, how can you 
retain the confidence of the people of this 
country in any Goverriment—a confidence, 
my Lords, which I hesitate not to say is 
absolutely necessary for the well-being of 
this great country in the trying times that 
are approaching—and we know not how 
soon they may come? If the public at 
large can repose no confidence in public 
men, which will be the result of this mea- 
sure, how can you, my Lords, hope to se- 
cure good government in this country, and 
anticipate and prevent that anarchy and 
confusion which are now so rife in the land ? 
My Lords, I do not wish to speak harshly 
of any man, and I disdain to impute mo- 
tives in political matters ; but at the same 
time, my Lords, I must give expression to 
my deep regret at the events that have 
occurred in this country since last Novem- 
ber. My Lords, Sir R. Peel had one 
straightforward course to pursue, but he 
did not pursue it. Instead of throwing up 
office, his course should have been to re- 
commend to his Sovereign to dissolve Par- 
liament, and appeal to thesense of the coun- 
try upon the question at issue. As it is, the 
people of this country have had no voice in 
these great changes which he proposes. He 
should have gone to the country, my Lords, 
» Upon this question, and have asked every 
aity, every borough, and every county in 
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this great Empire, whether they had 
changed their sentiments on the subject, 
either because of some disease in the po- 
tato crop of the season, or for some sup- 
posed large collection of money made by 
the Anti-Corn-Law League? My Lords, 
he should have gone to the country, and 
should, in doing so, have asked the con- 
stituencies to release him and his servile 
followers from those engagements which 
led to their accession to power, and the over- 
throw of the Government which preceded 
them. My Lords, we have a strong Par- 
liamentary claim against the progress of 
this Bill any farther ; because it will be in 
your Lordships’ remembrance that it was 
described, on its first introduction to the 
public notice, as part of a great and com- 
prehensive plan within the contemplation 
of the Government. If this description be 
correct, I hold, my Lords, that we are per- 
fectly justified in asking to see the whole 
of that plan laid upon the Table of your 
Lordships’ House before we shall be called 
upon to give an opinion upon it. But my 
noble Friends of the protection party are 
willing to waive that objection. We are 
not prepared to ask for anything which 
would cause delay ; and we are satisfied, 
therefore, to accede to the Motion which I 
am informed is to be made this evening, 
to fix the consideration of the whole ques- 
tion for this day se’nnight. We thus show 
that in the course we take in reference to 
it we have no factious motives, and that 
we are willing to waive all formal objec- 
tions. Confiding in the justice of our cause, 
we only ask ‘a fair field and no favour,” 
and we believe that with that fair field and 
no favour we shall be able to convince your 
Lordships that the arguments so ably and 
eloquently stated in another place in fa- 
vour of that cause — arguments of which 
I am bound to say there has been no at- 
terhpt at contradiction worth naming—we 
shall be able, I trust, my Lords, to induce 
your Lordships to do that which I deem 
your most paramount duty—namely, to 
prevent rash legislation in consequence of 
the clamour of interested individuals, who, 
better knowing the Prime Minister, knew 
how to work upon his fears, for they never 
could persuade him that his judgment was 
wrong until he lost his head by that feel- 
ing which, I am happy to say, is not a com- 
mon one among the natives of this country 
—cowardly political fear. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: I wish only to 
express my entire concurrence in the 
course my noble Friend proposes to take, 
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and my entire dissent from every other 
word he has uttered. Nothing could be 
more fair, and candid, and open, and 
manly—in one word, in every way more 
fitting and consistent with the character and 
conduct of my noble Friend, than the 
course he has taken in objecting to the 
first reading of a Bill sent up from the 
other House, and in waiting to diseuss the 
measure fairly and fully on this day se’n- 
night. But, my Lords, I enter in one sen- 
tence my solemn protest against its being 
said that a statesman who, yielding to re- 
flection, and reason, and conviction, con- 
scientiously changes opinions which he 
formerly entertained, and acts upon his 
altered convictions, has not only committed 
an act of dishonour—an act impeaching 
the integrity of his character, and lower- 
ing his fair fame and name among states- 
men; but that a statesman, placed in such 
circumstances, is called upon to vindi- 
cate his honour, his integrity, and his mo- 
tives. ‘‘But,’’ says my noble Friend, 


‘‘why not dissolve Parliament, and appeal 
to the people ?”’ My Lords, I am guilty, if 
my right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Government deserves reproach for not dis- 
solving Parliament on a great question 
like this; for I was a friend of the Reform 


Bill in 1831, and I never dreamed of dis- 
solving Parliament and appealing to the 
people till we were defeated by the Parlia- 
ment which was then assembled. If that 
Parliament had not been against us, who 
was wild enough to fancy that we ever 
should have dissolved Parliament in the 
spring of 1831? It may, however, be said 
that I was always a reformer—that I was 
always a supporter of Parliamentary re- 
form, and that I had not changed my opi- 
nion on that question. But, my Lords, 
some of my Colleagues, some of my most 
esteemed Colleagues—if I mistake not, 
my noble Friend (the Duke of Richmond) 
himself, who now charges Sir Robert Peel 
with not dissolving Parliament and appeal- 
ing to the people, did, upon reflection, ho- 
nestly, conscientiously, and without the 
shadow of imputation resting upon them, 
come round to my great delight, to the great 
glory of themselves, to the great edification 
of that cause, and to the great benefit of the 
people of this country, and became advo- 
cates of reform; and they never proposed 
a dissolution, or talked of a dissolution, till 
the Parliament then assembled was found 
not so fit as we could have wished for effect- 
ing our objects. 


The Duxe of RICHMOND: I never 
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voted against reform in the whole course 
of my life, and therefore the noble and 
learned Lord’s attack upon me falls to the 
ground. I repeat that I never voted 
against the Reform Bill. I voted for it. 
My noble and learned Friend will recollect 
that, on the oceasion to which he refers, 
Parliament was dissolved in the midst of 
a very violent feeling which existed through. 
out the country; but I do not find the ad- 
vocates of free trade coming to this House 
with petitions in favour of the measures 
proposed by the Government. There is 
nothing like the agitation in favour of free 
trade that there was in favour of reform. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
thought it would be as well if noble Lords 
did not allow themselves to be carried 
away by personal feelings in discussing a 
question of this nature. He had occupied 
a seat in their Lordships’ House long 
enough to see many individuals, as well as 
those upon whom the noble Duke had 
made an attack, change their opinions on 
public questions; and he must observe that 
the noble Duke himself had repeatedly 
changed his position in that House. And 
yet the noble Duke charged the Prime 
Minister, who had had long and mature 
experience, with changing his opinion on 
a question of this nature! He (the Mar- 
quess of Londonderry) was prepared to 
give his unhesitating support to the mea- 
sure of Her Majesty’s Government. 

The Duxe of RICHMOND: I wish the 
noble and gallant Marquess would practise 
what he preaches. The noble Marquess 
deprecates personalities, and then he makes 
a violent personal attack upon me; but I 
am not surprised at it. I stated that I 
did not impute any motives to Sir R. 
Peel; but I was anxious, on this day, to 
express my opinion as to the conduct of 
the Government, in order that it might 
not be necessary for me to do so on the 
second reading of the Bill. I feel most 
strongly, and I think I have a right to 
do so, that a great body of persons in 
this country have been treated unfairly ; 
and I determined not to smother my opi- 
nion, but to state it openly, let who might 
object to it. I took this course because 
I am most anxious that nothing of 4 
personal nature should take place on the 
second reading of the Bill. I thought it 
more fair to all parties to say what 
wished to say on the subject now. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
said, he had not intended to make any per- 
sonal attack upon the noble Duke. He 
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regretted that the noble Duke should have 
made a personal attack upon Sir R. Peel, 
because their duty was to consider the 
Bill, and not the changes in opinion of the 
persons by whom it was proposed, He 
would only say, that the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Richmond) had changed his opin- 
ions as often probably as any other person. 

The Eart of RIPON: I am extremely 
glad to hear that it is the intention of my 
noble Friend on the cross bench to conduct 
the discussion which is to take place next 
week .on this important subject on princi- 
ples which, if adhered to, will command 
the approbation of the House. The noble 
Duke expressed a hope that there would be 
an absence of all personalities on the se- 
cond reading of the Bill. I am not sur- 
prised that my noble Friend has exhaled 
his feelings on the present occasion; and I 
am particularly glad to hear that we are 
not likely to have a repetition of such an 
attack. I am glad of it, partly, my 
Lords, on my own account—but much 
more, I can assure the noble Duke, on 
account of my right hon. Friend who has 
been the special object of his bitter at- 
tack. I well know the situation in re- 


spect of this question in which I stand. 
I know the representations which may be 


made ; I know the censures which may be 
cast upon me; I know what reproaches 
may be heaped upon me ; but, my Lords, 
I am prepared to meet them on my own 
part, and on the part of those of my Col- 
leagues with whom I share the awful re- 
sponsibility of having introduced this mea- 
sure, My noble Friend has talked of a 
distinction which, he says, prevails in our 
days between public and private honour. 
That, my Lords, is a distinetion which I 
do not recognise ; and I should not think 
that I retained my character privately, as 
aman of honour, if I could not maintain 
my public character in the same way. I 
beg to say to my noble Friend, whatever 
threats he may hold out— 

“ There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats, 

For I am arm’d so strong in honesty 


That they pass by me as the idle wind, 
Which I respect not.” 


Bill read 1, 


CHARITABLE TRUSTS BILL. 
_ The LORD CHANCELLOR: My Lords, 


im Tisihg to move the second reading of 
this Bill, I feel that I have not a very agree- 
able task before me, This Bill has been 
introduced and read » second time in your 
Lordships’ House on two different occasions. 
Oneach of those occasions I explained in 
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detail the principle on which it was founded, 
and the evils it proposed to remedy, and I 
confess it is no pleasing task to me to go 
over the same ground again; and it must 
be still less pleasing to your Lordships to 
listen to me. But this is not the only 
ground of present discouragement. In 
consequence of an extensive combination 
throughout the country against the Bill, I 
cannot but feel that a strong impression 
against it has been created in the minds of 
your Lordships. I recollect that on a 
former occasion, when a similar subject 
was debated before the House of Commons, 
Mr. Fox quoted the saying—‘* Numquam 
magis libenter loquor, quam cum quod 
loquor auditoribus displacet.” It is far 
from my intention to merit that description. 
I am not of a temper so pugnacious as the 
gentleman to whom that was applied; but 
I must admit that I should feel still greater 
discouragements than I do feel on the pre- 
sent occasion, if I were not disposed to 
make great concessions to the feelings and 
opinions of individuals, to make great al- 
terations and exceptions in the measure, 
and if I did not feel strong also in the con- 
viction that, after a due consideration of 
its provisions, it will be impossible for your 
Lordships to vote against the second read- 
ing. My Lords, I will not trouble your 
Lordships with a detail of all the cireum- 
stances which have led to the introduction 
of the present measure. Your Lordships 
all recollect that a Commission was some 
time since issued at the instance of my 
noble and learned Friend, That Commis- 
sion sat for a long period. It made various 
and able reports on the state of the chari- 
ties, and concluded its labours by recom- 
mending the introduction of some legisla- 
tive measure, providing more effectually 
for the due administration of charitable 
trusts. Before the last report of that Com- 
mission was issued, a Committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed, eon- 
sisting of some of the most able, intelligent, 
and active Members of the House, for the 
purpose of considering the reports of the 
Commission, and giving their advice on the 
subject. That Committee finally reported, 
after much inquiry and much consideration, 
that it was necessary to establish a perma- 
nent Commission to superintend the Cha- 
ritable Trusts of this Empire; and they re- 
commended also that that Commission 
should be clothed with the authority of, and 
have powers similar or nearly analogous 
to those contained in, the present Bill. In 
consequence of the report of. that Com- 
mittee, it was pressed upon Her Majesty’s 
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Government by Members of the Opposition 
to bring in a Bill for the purpose of giving 
effect to their recommendations. The Se- 
eretary of State for the Home Department 
acceded to the wishes so repeatedly ex- 
pressed, and requested me to prepare a 
Bill. - Accordingly I introduced the Bill 
now before the House in the Session before 
last. At the request of a right rev. Friend 
I consented to allow it to stand over until 
last Session, so that ample time was af- 
forded for consideration and inquiry. Last 
Session I introduced the same measure 
again, and the Bill was read a second time, 
on the understanding that it would be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. It was so 
referred. The Committee consisted of 
several Prelates, of all the noble and learn- 
ed Lords, and of other noble and distin- 
guished individuals who felt more particu- 
larly interested in the subject of delibera- 
tion. The Committee bestowed the most 
attentive consideration upon the Bill. It 
sat day after day; several amendments 
were suggested, considered, and adopted; 
and after a long inquiry, the Committee 
made its report, approving of the Bill 
as it has been laid before your Lordships. 
On the third reading the Bill passed with- 
out opposition, except some dissentient 
opinion that was murmured against it by 
my noble and learned Friend. The Bill 
then went down to the other House of 
Parliament; but, in consequence of the 
late period of the Session at which it was 
brought into that House—that lateness 
being the result of the delay before your 
Lordships’ Committee—it was impossible 
to pass it during the last Session. My 
Lords, I have this year thought it my 
duty again to lay this Bill upon your Table; 
and after it has once passed your House 
with so little objection, with, I may say, 
such general sanction and concurrence of 
opinion, I own that it is with no little sur- 
prise that I hear of the extensive combi- 
nation which has been raised against the 
Bill, with the view of defeating it at its 
present stage. My Lords, I have thought 
it my duty to give your Lordships this 
short history of the Bill in a clear and 
concise manner, to show that I am justi- 
fied in bringing it forward for your Lord- 
ships’ consideration, and in requesting you 
to adopt it. When an individual proposes 
to make any alteration in the law, it is in- 
cumbent upon him to state what the law is, 
what are the grievances complained of, and 
what is the nature of the remedy which he 
proposes to provide. I shall pursue that 


course on the present occasion, and direct 
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your attention as clearly and as plainly as 
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I can to this subject. Every one knows 
that the only tribunal in this country which 
has any jurisdiction over Charitable Trusts 
is the Court of Chancery. There is no 
other tribunal of any description which has 
the power of controlling any abuse, or 
assisting persons who complain of the mal- 
administration of charitable trusts. I rea- 
dily admit, and I stated so in the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament, that there is no tri- 
bunal in the country which, with respect to 
the machinery which forms part of its con- 
stitution, and for other causes, is better 
calculated to do justice in such cases than 
the Court of Chancery—a court which has 
for a long series of years been presided 
over by men of great learning, wisdom, and 
prudence; and under whose superintend- 
ence and direction a system has grown up 
well adapted for the discharge of the duty. 
But for one circumstance, therefore, I 
should never have thought of bringing in 
a Bill of this description. If every charity 
could practically be brought under the con- 
sideration of the Court of Chancery, I 
should feel an entire and implicit acqui- 
escence that justice would be done. But, 
unfortunately, my Lords, there are few 
charities that can come under the consi- 
deration of that court. As far as the great . 
charities are concerned, it is a tribunal 
without exception; but, even in regard to 
these, it is impossible not to feel that enor- 
mous expenses are incurred by appeals, 
and that great deductions are consequently 
made from those funds which ought to be 
solely employed in the purposes of the 
charity. In the case of charities of more 
moderate amount, ruinous expenses are 
incurred in an application to the Court of 
Chancery, whilst, with respect to the smaller 
charities, the doors of the court are abso- 
lutely closed against them. My Lords, no 
man of sane intellect, or of tolerable expe- 
rience, would recommend an application to 
the Court of Chancery in the case of small 
charities. The consequence is an absolute 
denial of justice. Whatever abuses take 
place in their management, parties are 
bound to abstain from all application to 
the court; for the expenses of one day 8 
entrance into that court would annihilate 
the charities to which I refer. Will your 
Lordships allow such a state of things to 
continue? That great and exoellent per- 
son, Sir Samuel Romilly, attempted to re- 
move the evil; and he brought in a Bill 
providing that, instead of proceeding by 
Bill, parties should obtain a summary de- 
cision on petition. But even this was am 
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expensive form of proceeding, and the costs 
were far greater than the smaller charities 
could by possibility sustain. Sir Samuel 
Romilly was perfectly acquainted with the 
difficulty resulting from the expense of the 
Court of Chancery in the case of great 
numbers of these charities; and on one 
occasion, in a debate which took place in 
the other House, he declared in the strongest 
manner that the Court of Chancery was in- 
applicable to give a remedy to abuses in 
the charities of this country. Have I not 
stated enough to show to your Lordships 
the necessity of passing some measure of 
a remedial character? Perhaps your Lord- 
ships may suppose that the evil is not suf- 
ficiently extensive in its application to re- 
quire legislative interference. But when I 
mention that there are no less than 15,000 
charitable trusts in this country not ex- 
ceeding 51. per annum in value; that of 
eharities not exceeding 107. annual value 
there are 18,000; and of charities not ex- 
eceding 20/. that there are 24,000; when 
I mention this, your Lordships will see the 
extent of the evil, and the absolute neces- 
sity of administering a remedy. My Lords, 
when I state the case in these general 
terms, I am aware that I shall not pro- 
duce so strong an impression upon your 
Lordships as I shall if I advert to two 
or three instances which I shall take from 
the Report of the Committee. At Ashby, 
in the county of Lincoln, there is a charity, 
in the shape of a rent-charge, of 301. per 
annum. This is an amount of no inconsi- 
derable character, and much beyond those 
of which I have just now spoken. The 
trustees of this charity died, and it was 
found that there was no surviving trustee. 
The charity was founded in the 16th cen- 
tury, and the rent-charge had been paid up 
toa certain time; the property was then 
sold, and the person who purchased it paid 
the rent-charge for a year or two, but he 
was then told there was no person who 
could give him a proper discharge, and it 
was no longer paid. The arrears raf on, 
and some one then brought the case into 
the Court of Chancery. The master re- 
ported 3751. should be paid; an order was 
made to that effect, and it was then found 
that the expenses incurred had been 4001. 
and upwards, more than the value of the 
sum recovered. Is this a state of things 
that you will allow to continue? I will 
how give your Lordships another case, one 
in which there was no contest as to the 
administration of the charity. This was a 
case at Battle, in Sussex. A house was 
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falling into ruins; the trustees were de- 
sirous of selling it, and purchasing stock. 
They applied for leave to the Court of 
Chancery; the matter was referred to the 
master, who reported in favour of a sale. 
The transaction was completed, and the 
property realized 1,3501. The costs of 
that undefended suit were 3501., and one- 
third the amount of the charity was thus 
spent in producing an exchangé in the 
nature of the property which was for the 
benefit of the charity, and to which no 
opposition was made. In another case, 
which occurred at Lawford, Essex, some 
property had been let by trustees, at a rent 
of 60/. per annum; it was thought the 
property was under-rented, and the matter 
was brought into the Court of Chancery. 
The proceeding went on for some time. 
The parties, however, became tired of liti- 
gation, and it was agreed that each should 
pay their own costs. The cost so incurred 
by the charity amounted to 6001. Is it 
necessary, my Lords, to say more? I 
stand here to show, that however well 
adapted the Court of Chancery may be to 
inquire into such subjects, it is not caleu- 
lated to do justice in the case of the small 
charities to which I have just referred, and 
much less to those of 51. 100. and 201., of 
which, as [ have stated, there are no less 
than 24,000. I could multiply instances 
without number such as I have detailed, 
by referring to the Report of the Commis- 
sion, but it is not necessary. I think those 
I have already quoted must have carried 
conviction to your Lordships’ minds. But, 
perhaps, my Lords, it will be said that 
there are no abuses, or that they are of 
very rare occurrence. My Lords, every 
person acquainted with the world and with 
human nature would expect beforehand 
that abuses would be frequent and constant 
under such circumstances. Every person 
must be satisfied that in trusts of this de- 
scription, where the administration of them 
cannot be investigated, and redress cannot 
be afforded, there must be extensive abuses. 
But it is not necessary to rely for proof of 
this point upon general reasoning: I refer 
you to the Report of the Commission, every 
page of which is full of instances of this 
character. My Lords, that Commission 
reported that in the cases of 385 of the 
large charities abuses prevailed; and they 
recommended the filing of informations to 
that extent. If the abuse of large chari- 
ties was so extensive, your Lordships will 
easily conclude to what extent they have 
proceeded in the smaller cases. But I 
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shall now call your Lordships’ attention to 
the opinions of two authorities, who for 
twenty years gave their attention to the 
subject; I mean Lord Kenyon and Lord 
Eldon. Lord Kenyon said— 

“ Whoever will examine the state of the gram- 
mar schools in different parts of this kingdom, will 
see to what a lamentable condition most of them 
are reduced. If all persons had equally done their 
duty, we should not find, as is now the case, empty 
walls without scholars, and everything neglected 
but the receipt of the salaries and emoluments.” 


Lord Eldon said— 


“Tt is absolutely necessary that it should be 
perfectly understood that charity estates all over 
the kingdom are dealt with in a manner most 
grossly improvident, amounting to the most direct 
breach of trust.” 

That is a general opinion which will apply 
to charities of every description. If it 
applies to the cases of charities over which 
the Court of Chancery can exercise a prac- 
tical influence, how much more must it not 
apply where that is not the case, and where 
there is nothing to control parties, or to 
keep order in the proceedings? I ask 


your Lordships whether it is not necessary 
to put an end to such a state of things, 
and whether you will not think I have 
acted a proper part in endeavouring to 


apply a remedy? My Lords, I have now 
shown you how the present system operates. 
It often happens that property is conveyed 
to trustees without any power being given 
of appointing new ones. The trustees die, 
and the only mode in which the trust can 
be renewed is by an application to the 
Court of Chancery. Such an application 
in the case of a small charity is absolutely 
impossible. What is the result? A rent- 
charge is created upon real property. The 
owner of the property pays the rent-charge 
for a considerable time; he is afterwards 
told, according to the case I have before 
referred to, that there is no person in a 
situation to give him a discharge; he 
refuses to pay any longer, and the pro- 
perty becomes his own, free of the trust, 
because it is impossible to apply to any 
tribunal to enforce the payment. This, 
my Lords, is the case of a great number 
of charities given to trustees, to be ap- 
lied according to the will of the donor, 
where there is no power to renew the trust; 
but in a great number of cases where power 
is given to renew the trust, it constantly 
happens that that power is not acted upon, 
the trust expires, and the same conse- 
quences follow as those to which I have re- 
ferred. Again, my Lords, with respect to 
personal property. Stock is given to trus- 
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tees for the benefit of acharity; the Bank 
will not allow more than four names to be 
entered as the owners—will not allow an 

trust to be entered upon the bank book. 
Three of the trustees die, the whole pro- 
perty is vested in the survivor; he dies, it 
is vested in his personal representative; no 
representation is taken out, and the pro- 
perty is lost. These, my Lords, are cases 
of ordinary occurrence; they are reported 
by the Commissioners over and over again. 
The Commissioners complain of this as a 
great and intolerable evil, and they call 
for a remedy. There is no remedy at 
present existing, for an application to the 
Court of Chancery absorbs and annihilates 
the property. Will your Lordships allow 
such an abuse to continue? Having the 
power to legislate upon the subject, will 
you allow this monstrous injustice to pre- 
vail? Will you suffer a great and nume- 
rous class of your fellow subjects, who are 
unable from poverty and wretchedness to 
assist or help themselves—will you allow 
them to be out of the pale of the law, and 
to be the only class of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects that have not a tribunal to which 
they can appeal for the purpose of proteet- 
ing themselves from robbery, and from the 
abuses to which this system must necessa- 
rily lead ? I know that my noble and learn- 
ed Friend on a former oceasion treated this 
matter rather lightly. The answer which 
he gave was this, and it made a strong im- 
pression on my mind at the time— “* Why 
the same evil exists with respect to private 
individuals; if the amount is small, they 
cannot go into the Court of Chancery.” 
That is an answer which my noble and 
learned Friend seemed to consider satisfac- 
tory; but it was anything but satisfactory 
to my mind, and I am sure it must be any- 
thing but satisfactory to the minds of your 
Lordships. Why, my Lords, because you 
cannot do all that you might wish, or can- 
not go as far as circumstances will allow— 
because you cannot in every case affecting 
a private individual afford sufficient redress 
—will you withhold protection from tat 
large and numerous class of persons to 
whom I refer, who are utterly incapable of 
protecting themselves or helping themselves 
against the abuses which I have described? 
My Lords, what is the measure which I 
recommend ? Whatis the remedy I would 
apply ? I am satisfied that no other course 
can be pursued, as far as relates to the 
principle of this measure, than that which I 
have adopted. You must have an inde- 
pendent tribunal applicable to the adminis 
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tration of those trusts. You must have a 
tribunal acting summarily in cases of this 
description. There is no system calculated 
to meet the evil but that of an independent 
tribunal, acting summarily, doing justice 
where justice is required; and applying it- 
self summarily to the administration of 
these trusts. My Lords, this is the system 
upon which you have acted with respect to 
civil rights—the rights of individuals. In 
the case of debts of small amount, where 
the party cannot with any propriety appeal 
to the regular tribunals of the country, 
you have established tribunals for the pur- 
pose of affording redress—Courts of Re- 
quest acting summarily and deciding with- 
out the usual forms of proceeding between 
oneindividual and another. I ask you, my 
Lords, to apply the same system in cases 
of this description. That system is 
equally applicable to the one as to the 
other; and the requirement is at least 
as strong in the present case as it was 
in that to which I have referred. I ask 


your Lordships, therefore, to adopt a sys- 
tem of this kind, as being the only system 
which is calculated to meet the evil. What 
I propose, then, my Lords, is this :—that 
a certain number of persons—three is the 


number that I have selected, in this Bill, 
because that is the number which was re- 
commended by the Committee of the House 
of Commons—should be appointed by the 
Crown, holding their situations during good 
behaviour—holding their offices on the 
tenure by which the Judges of the land 
hold their offices ; not being removable ex- 
cept for misconduct; and I propose to vest 
them with summary jurisdiction over chari- 
ties of this description. My Lords, I have 
never heard, as to this part of the Bill, what 
has appeared to me a well-founded objec- 
tion. I have heard it discussed in various 
ways, and various observations have been 
made with respect to it; and I have 
heard it even admitted to the full extent, 
that the Court of Chancery cannot apply 
itself to cases of this description ; I have 
heard it admitted over and over again that 
a summary jurisdiction is the only jurisdic- 
tion that can be applied to lessen or miti- 
gate the evil; and therefore, unless I hear 
some stronger arguments to the contrary 
than, after all the discussions which have 
taken place, I have ever yet heard, I must 
persevere in saying that I think it impos- 
sible that any well-founded objections can 
be made to this plan. My Lords, when 
the Bill was first introduced to your Lord- 
ships’ House, the appointments were pro- 
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posed to be vested in the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. An 
objection was immediately made to that, 
and it was stated that the appointments 
ought to be vested in the person holding 
the Great Seal for the time being. I had 
no desire or wish to have those appoint- 
ments; but I yielded to a suggestion which 
was thrown out that the appointments 
should be made by the Lord Chancellor, 
and directed that the clause with respect 
to them should be altered accordingly. My 
Lords, the Bill went into Committee up- 
stairs; it was much considered and much 
discussed. An Amendment was moved, 
that two of the persons holding these offices 
should be selected from the Masters in 
Chancery. The question was put to the 
vote, and it was carried in the affirmative. 
In that state the Bill came to your Lord- 
ships, and went down to the other House 
of Parliament, and no opposition was made 
to it either there or when it was returned 
to your Lordships’ House. My Lords, I 
have thought it my duty in this Bill to 
make an alteration in that respect ; but 
when I say I have made that alteration, I 
do not mean to say I will abide by it if 
good reason can be given why that altera- 
tion should not be persevered in. When 
the Bill goes into Committee, your Lord- 
ships will be able to say what is your opin- 
ion as to what shall be the composition of 
the tribunal which it is proposed to es- 
tablish. I have thought it right to strike 
out that provision in the Bill which re- 
quired that two of the offices should be 
held by Masters in Chancery; and for this 
reason, that we could not compel Masters 
in Chancery to accept the office, and if they 
should decline, or if it should be inconve- 
nient for them to do so, it would follow that 
the Bill in that form could not be carried 
into effect. I have therefore proposed 
that it should be left so that the persons 
to be appointed may be selected out of | 
that learned body, instead of making the 
selection compulsory. I also propose that 
they may be selected from barristers of 
long standing, or from any persons who 
have filled the office of Vice Chancellor, or 
from persons who have filled the office 
of Chief Justice of India. Those are the 
persons from whom I propose to select the 
officers to be established by the Bill. 
This, however, is not essential to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. The real question is 
—will you have a tribunal composed of a 
certain number of Commissioners holding 
their offices during good behaviour inde- 
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pendently of the Crown—holding office by 
the same tenure by which the Judges of 
the land hold theirs? If your Lordships 
are in ‘favour of such a proposal, you will 
consent to the second reading of this Bill, 
and will go into Committee for the purpose 
of examining the details, of regulating the 
Bill according to the judgment which you 
may pronounce with respect to its se- 
veral parts. Now, my Lords, I believe, 
that with respect to the part of the Bill to 
which I have hitherto referred, there will 
not be much difference of opinion among 
your Lordships. I can hardly suppose it 
possible that your Lordships will not agree 
in the necessity of adopting some measure 
of this description. The evidence is so 
strong and so decisive, so much in one di- 
rection, that it appears to me impossible 
that there can be any difference of opinion 
upon that subject ; but then, my Lords, I 
come to another point, which, though un- 
doubtedly of importance, may be considered 
of inferior importance to that part of the 
Bill to which I have referred, but to which 
I will now direct your Lordships’ attention. 
I have thought it of great importance that 
the persons holding the office of Commis- 
sioners should have a right to call upon all 
charities for an account of their receipts 
and disbursements—not to inquire into the 
administration of the charity—not to have 
any control or any authority over the ad- 
ministration of the charity, but merely to 
call for an account; because I am satisfied 
of this, that if any charity has from year 
to year to render an account of its receipts, 
and of the manner in which those receipts 
are applied, that will be the best and 
greatest security against abuse. My Lords, 
I believe, that, as far as relates to the 
smaller charities which are to come under 
the direction and authority of the Commis- 
sioners, no objection, or, at least, no serious 
objection, is made with respect to the 
point to which I have referred ; but with 
reference to the charities of a larger de- 
scription strong objections have been urged, 
and I have reason to believe that it is in con- 
sequence of the provision that power should 
be vested in the Commissioners to call 
for accounts of this description, that the 
greater part of the opposition to this mea- 
sure has been urged. When the Bill was 
before. the Committee of your Lordships’ 
House in the last Session of Parliament, 
this subject was well and maturely con- 
sidered. The question was, whether there 
should be any exceptions introduced into 
the measure? After much inquiry, after 
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much consideration, after much reasoning, 
my noble and learned Friends all being 
present on the occasion, and several right 
rev. Prelates also being present, it was 
unanimously resolved that there should be 
no exceptions; and when the Bill came 
down from the Committee it passed through 
your Lordships’ House without any single 
objection in this respect being offered to 
it. I believe, however, that it is in con- 
sequence of what I have stated that this 
combination against the Bill out of doors 
has been formed. I believe it is owing to 
the clause to which I have referred. But, 
my Lords, owing to the opposition which 
has been raised to the Bill on that ac- 
count, owing to the storm which has so 
fiercely and with so much energy been di- 
rected against the measure, I have felt my- 
self bound to yield to the representations 
that have been made, to consent in some 
degree to modify the Bill, because I am 
most anxious that this measure, or at least 
the first part of it, should be passed into a 
law, and because I feel and am conscious, 
from all that has passed out of doors, and 
all that has passed in this House, that if 
this clause remains unqualified, even if it 
should pass through this House of Parlia- 
ment, which I very much doubt, it certainly 
would not pass through the House of 
Commons, where the whole Bill would 
stand a chance of being ultimately re- 
jected. Much, therefore, to my regret, in 
consequence of the claims to exemption 
that have been forced upon me from vari- 
ous charities, I am ready to yield to those 
representations, and to that pressure. I 
have prepared a schedule for that purpose 
which I shall annex to the Act, and which 
I shall submit to your Lordships on going 
into Committee on the Bill. It is an ex- 
tensive schedule of exceptions, impairing, I 
admit, the efficiency of the measure ; but 
yet leaving, notwithstanding, those excep- 
tions a measure of infinite importance to 
the country—a measure that will be pro- 
ductive, as I apprehend, of incalculable 
good—and, what is an argument most 
prevalent with me, a measure which will 
prevent those abuses and those extraordi- 
nary perversions of charitable funds from 
charitable purposes which have so long 
prevailed, and so extensively disgraced this 
country. But, my Lords, before I pro- 
ceed further, allow me to justify myself, 
and to justify the Committee, for originally 
proposing that there should be no excep- 
tions as regarded the provisions of this 
Bill. _The ground on which exceptions 
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have been contended for by some of the 
at bodies connected with the corpora- 
tion of the City and by other establish- 
ments, is the purity which has charac- 
terized their administration of the charities 
which have been committed to them. They 
say—‘ Will you question us, who are the 
trustees selected by the founders ? We have 
been guilty of no abuse; you can safely rely 
upon our integrity, our care and our intelli- 
gence. Why then interfere with us ?, Why 
interrupt the current of this charity? Why 
interfere when the system works so well, 
and when no abuse whatever can justly be 
ascribed to us?’’ My Lords, I must be 
allowed, in justification of myself, and, as I 
have before stated, in justification of the 
Committee of which I was a member, to 
refer to some facts which appear upon the 
Reports of the Commissioners—facts which 
have been since investigated in courts of 
justice—for the purpose of justifying me 
in the opinion which I have formed, and in 
the construction of the clause to which 
so many objections have been made. 
Now, my Lords, it must not be supposed 
that in what I am about to state I intend 
to prefer charges against any parties ; my 
only object will be to vindicate those who 
co-operated with me in framing and pre- 
paring this Bill, and in submitting it to 
your Lordships for your consideration. 
But among the petitioners to whom I have 
referred, and who have stated grounds 
upon which they conceive that, in point of 
justice, they ought to be exempted from 
the operation of this Bill, one of the first 
names that occurs to me is that of the 
Mercers’ Company. By far the greatest 
opponents of this measure have been the 
trading companies of the City of London. 
Now, I take the instance of the Mercers’ 
Company. There was a charity estab- 
lished, I think, in the reign of James the 
First, by the Earl of Northampton. It 
was established at Greenwich ; and it was 
to consist of a warden and twenty objects 
of the charity; and the whole was put 
under the government of the Mercers’ 
Company, who were to be the visitors, 
and on every Trinity Monday in each year 
were to proceed to Greenwich, for the pur- 
pose of examining the accounts, inquiring 
into the manner in which the charity was 
administered, and seeing that everything 
was proceeding upon a safe and regular 
Penple. The founder of the charity, 
ord Northampton, stated in the charter, 
that it would not be convenient that a 
great number of persons should attend on 
the occasion of the visit: he, therefore, 
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limited the number to twelve, and he al- 
lowed the small sum of 51. a year, to de- 
fray the expense of the boat-hire, and of 
the dinner that should be given on the occa- 
sion. Now, my Lords, this visitation has 
been going on for a great number of years. 
I hold in my hand a document which also ap- 
pears in the Report of the Commissioners 
on Charities ; and I give this as a sample, 
for the purpose of showing whether you 
can safely and implicitly rely upon the 
manner in which persons in this situation 
perform their duty with respect to chari- 
table trusts. I call your Lordships’ atten- 
tion to it as one of several cases: there are 
very many of the same description and 
character. Here is an account of the 
items of expenditure on June 3, 1833: 
—‘To breakfasts, eighteen gentlemen, 
at 3s., 21. 14s.’’ I do not mean to 
say that before they proceeded upon 
their expedition to Greenwich, it was 
not proper that they should assemble for 
breakfast ; and | do not mean to say that 
the charge for breakfast was extravagant. 
[Laughter.] Well, here is the account :— 


“1833—June 3. 
wie em 
To breakfast, 18 gentlemen, at 3s 
Two tongues, eggs, bacon, and Bath 
chap eee wee ove “all 
Waiters .., - 010 0 


£412 0 


Then came the expenses of the journey 
to Greenwich :— 
£ 8. d. 
To six carriages and pair, 
town and Greenwich 16 
Coachmen ove Jae 1 16 
Hostler ... ape aes pte vn 8 
Gates iad ee aes one O Ae 


one day, 


10 8 


June 7.—Three dozen of flowers for 
the hall ro wie We BR SE 


I do not find this last item in Lord North- 
ampton’s list. Then, my Lords, comes a 
luncheon. I do not find fault with the 
luncheon. These gentlemen having obtained 
a good deal of experience in this kind of busi- 
ness, would not much like an extravagant 
luncheon in point of quantity, because it 
might operate in that case very unfavour- 
ably as regarded what was to follow. The 
luncheon, therefore, was moderate :—‘“‘ Six- 
teen sandwiches, twelve lemonades, six 
punch, one and a half pints cherry brandy, 
two and a half dozen soda, lemon, sugar.” 
That was the luncheon—moderate I ad- 
mit. No great fault can be found 
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with it. It was moderate, probably, 
for the reasons which I have stated. 
Indeed, I can speak in some degree 
from my own experience of matters of 
that description. I now come, my Lords, 
to the substantial part of the feast; and 
your Lordships will recollect that this is 
the Mercers’ Company, which claim to be 
exempted from the operation of the Bill, 
on account of the strict and faithful man- 
ner in which they have hitherto discharged 
their duties, and are likely to discharge 
them again. But this, my Lords, is a 
rather awkward hour to talk of dinner 
(it was nearly seven o’clock), and I am 
afraid I shall have a very thin audience 
after reading the next passage. However, 
here is the dinner :— 

“ Dinner.—Four dishes flounders, two ditto tur- 

bots, three ditto stewed eels, two ditto mullet, three 
ditto water souchie, three ditto fried eels, three 
ditto eels tomatoes, two ditto salmon, one ditto 
spiced eels, two ditto collops of turbot, one ditto 
sturgeon, whitebait, potatoes, and cucumbers, 
sauces.” 
That is the first course. You see from this 
what is likely to take place when, at the 
close of the Session of Parliament, we go 
to our whitebait dinner at Greenwich. 
Well, having gone over the fish, I now 
come to something more substantial :— 

“Two dishes boiled pullets and white sauce, 

two ditto ducklings, two ditto raised pies, two 
ditto hams, one dish of roast turkey poult, one 
ditto pigeon pie, two ditto geese, one ditto tongue, 
one ditto quarter of lamb, one ditto roast fowls, 
one capon.” 
All this, my Lords, is tolerably and suffi. 
ciently solid, but there is a piéce de resist- 
ance, as it is sometimes called — ‘‘ One 
baron of beef.’? Then we have— 

“ One baron of beef, two dishes of lamb cutlets, 

curry with rice, asparagus, peas, ditto stewed, 
ltalian salads, prawns, rice, new potatoes, French 
beans, cauliflowers, lobster, cucumber, mush- 
rooms, collar, garden beans, sauces and gravies, 
jellies, baskets, tarts, blanemange, custards, 
tourts, lemon pudding, plum puddings, officers’ 
dinners.” 
That was the dinner. Lord Northampton 
having allowed 51. for the whole expense, 
we have had breakfast, luncheon, a first 
and a second course at dinner, and the 
sweets. I now come to the dessert :— 

“Six quarts ice creams, two almond cakes, six 
lb. hot-house grapes, ten plates strawberries, six 
ditto oranges, six ditto almonds and raisins, four 
ditto preserved ginger, four ditto ditto nutmegs, 
four ditto biscuits, seven ditto olives, two dishes 
apples, ice for wine.—Cooks and charcoal, hire of 
china and glass, allowance on forty-one bottles of 
wine, 1s. each, waiters.” 

The explanation with regard to the wine at 
ls. per bottle, I must mention to your 
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Lordships. These gentlemen are provi- 
dent. They supply their own wine, Mr, 
Lovegrove furnishing the dinners ; but, as 
he dves not furnish the wine, he puts a 
charge of 1s. upon every bottle they drink. 
I may mention that by the charity accounts 
it appears that no less than 701. was paid at 
one period for wine, and 401. at another, it 
being placed in the cellars belonging to 
the hospital, and brought out on the reeur- 
rence of these visits. It appears that 
on this particular occasion forty-one bottles 
were consumed by the eighteen persons 
present. We now come to the tea :— 

“1}1b. hyson tea, at 128; 1}1b. souchong ditto, 

at 10s.; 241b. Mocha coffee, at 3s.; 8lb. refined 
sugar, at 11d.; 8lb. loaf ditto, at 10d.; 4lb. Ben- 
gal ditto, at 8d.; 41b. Crown chocolate, at 4s.; 13 
nutmegs; 1lb. canister sugar.” 

And now for the summary of the ex- 
penses :— 

“ Breakfasts 
Coaches 
Flowers 
Dinner 
Baker 
Cheesemonger 
Brewer * 
Men’s beer, &e. 
Grocer 
Butler 
Laundress 
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289 12 5” 


Total 


These are the gentlemen who come to your 
Lordships’ House protesting the purity 
with which they administer the charities 
under their care, and praying that your 
Lordships will exempt them on that account 
from the operation of this Bill! My Lords, 
this is not a solitary instance, and when my 
noble and learned Friend asks, what is the 
ainount of the charity wasted in this particu- 
lar case, I must inform him that by the report 
it appears the average expenses have been 
10U/., which would, in 20 years, amount 
to 2,V001., or, with interest, to the sum of 
3,0001.; and thus a sum sufficient to have 
founded a very beneficial charity has been 
consumed in one day of the several years. 
My Lords, this is not all that may be al- 
leged with respect to this Company. In 
consequence of the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, informations have been filed against 
them for an abuse of the Charity Funds. 
The manner in which this abuse has arisen 
is this. The Charity Funds are annexed 
to the Corporation Funds; and small sums 
being doled out for the object of the par- 
ticular charity, the rest is applied to corpo- 
ration purposes. Two informations have 
been filed against them, and in each in- 
stance large sums of money have been re 
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covered, though at great expense. But, 
my Lords, are such abuses confined to the 
Mercers’ Company? By no means. Out 
of 19 Trading Companies of the City of 
London, 11 of which have presented peti- 
tions at your Lordships’ Table in opposi- 
tion to this Bill, 69 informations have been 
directed to be filed, on the recommendation 
of the Commissioners; and large sums of 
money have in almost every instance been 
recovered—the abuse being shown to have 
arisen from the manner of administering 
the funds, and when payments have been 
doled out for the purposes of the charities, 
the rest being applied to personal and cor- 
poration purposes. I have told your Lord- 
ships that out of the 19 Trading Com- 
panies, 1] have petitioned against the Bill. 
Against these 11 Companies 19 informa- 
tions have been filed, in consequence of 
the recommendation of the Charity Com- 
missioners. Now I do not bring this as a 
charge against them; but I must remark 
that it is they who have been most active 
in exciting opposition to this Bill. I do 


not make any charge against them: they 
may have been mistaken or merely negli- 
gent in administering their trusts; they 
may have been mistaken in the construc- 


tion of the charities, and supposed that 
they had a right to appropriate all these 
things to themselves: I do not, therefore, 
make this a charge against them; but I do 
urge these facts as a defence of the Com- 
mittee and myself for the course which we 
pursued with respect to them. My Lords, 
we were aware of these circumstances; we 
had our attention directed to the Reports 
of the Commissioners; we knew the man- 
ner in which these charities had been ad- 
ministered; and therefore we contended 
that no exception ought to be allowed. 
But as your Lordships may be of opin- 
ion that exceptions ought to be allowed, 
I have framed, as I have already stated, 
@ most comprehensive schedule of ex- 
ceptions. In that schedule I except 
the Universities; I except the great 
colleges, the schools of Royal foundation, 
and extensive establishments of that de- 
seription; I except all the great hospitals 
of this great metropolis; I except all cha- 
rities which are supported, either in whole 
or in part, by voluntary contributions—and 
the charities of Wesleyan Methodists and 
@ great number of religionists of various 
persuasions, It is not necessary for me to 
go into a detail of all the exceptions at 
present ; I shall submit the schedule for 
consideration, and your Lordships can then 
either add to or subtract from it, according 
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as circumstances shall in your judgment 
render expedient. So much, my Lords, as 
to this part of the case. I have given to 
the Commissioners in this Bill, or, rather, 
your Lordships have given to the Commis- 
sioners in this Bill—for you passed the 
Bill unanimously in the last Session of Par- 
liament — various administrative powers. 
I do not enter into the details of those 
powers. They may be too extensive, but 
that is no sufficient reason forgnot reading 
the Bill a second time. If these powers 
are in any particular too extensive, they 
may be abridged; but this is a matter 
which does not affect the principle of the 
Bill. Your Lordships, on going into Com- 
mittee, may examine the subject as care- 
fully as it was examined in Committee up- 
stairs last Session; and you may modify 
and alter the Bill as you think proper. 
And now, my Lords, with respect to another 
head of this Bill—an important part, but I 
admit not essential to the Bill—a part which, 
though it would add much to the benefits 
to be derived from the Bill, may be detached 
from it without impairing the efficiency of - 
that first part, which appears to me most 
important, establishing a tribunal which 
shall administer’ justice where it is now 
denied. The part of the Bill to which I 
now allude is that which relates to the 
Municipal Charities. Your Lerdships will 
remember that when the Corporation Bill 
passed, you had not made up your minds 
as to the course which you would pursue 
with respect to municipal charitable trusts. 
You left them, therefore, in the hands of the 
individuals who then exercised them, sub- 
ject to any order that might be made within 
a limited time by Parliament; and if none 
were made, then the mode of administra- 
tion, and the appointment of trustees were 
left to the Court of Chancery. In a great 
many instances, Parliament not having in- 
terposed, the administration fell into the 
hands of the Court of Chancery. Trustees 
were then appointed according to the cir- 
cumstances of each charity ; and I find no 
fault with what was done on that occasion. 
But the point to which I wish to call your 
Lordships’ attention is this:—From time 
to time, in consequence of the death of 
trustees, these trusts cannot be properly 
administered. The trustees die; they 
remove from the place; or they become 
incapable; and it becomes necessary, from 
time to time, to supply the deficiencies 
in their number. My Lords, applica- 
tions for this purpose have in many in- 
stances been made to me; and I have 
made orders referring it to the Mas- 
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ters to appoint persons to supply the 
deficiencies. I know the expense, how- 
ever, to be enormous. In the case of the 
Hereford Charity the cost was more than 
7001. In the case of the Warwick Cha- 
rity, as a noble Lord whom I have in my 
eye is aware, the cost of a contest in the 
Masters’ Office between the two parties in 
the Borough was upwards of 500/. This 
is a grievous and intolerable evil. We 
frequently fd sums of 2002. 3002. or 4002. 
thus taken from charities for the purpose 
of securing the appointment of new trus- 
tees. Now I propose to transfer this 
power to the Commissioners to be appointed 
under this Bill. There is great objection 
made to this part of my measure. My 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Cottenham) 
makes it his chief cheval de bataille; for 
he says, “It will be a job, the parties will 
be improperly appointed.” I ask why ? 
If these Commissioners are to be responsi- 
ble to the Crown, and to hold their offices 
during good behaviour, what reason is there 
to suppose that this part of their duty will 
not be performed by them as faithfully and 
justly as it is now performed in the Mas- 
ters’ Office? But, then, my noble and 
learned Friend says he knows what will 


happen—that they will appoint such a 
number of new trustees as immediately to 
swamp and destroy the old trustees; and 
that was the principal argument which he 


urged against the measure. Now, my 
Lords, in order to obviate that, a very sim- 
ple course of proceeding will be sufficient ; 
it is, in no instance to permit the number 
of trustees to exceed the number originally 
appointed under the auspices of my noble 
and learned Friend. But, my Lords, my 
noble and learned Friend to whom I have 
just referred, says it is a very great defect 
in the Bill, that I only appoint trustees to 
a certain number of these charities, while 
there are a considerable number who will 
never apply, because their funds are not 
sufficient to justify an application. What 
an irresistible argument, my Lords, in 
favour of the present measure! The course 
that was pursued by my noble and learned 
Friend was an admirable course. These 
charities are well administered ; but there 
are a certain number of charities admitted 
by my noble and learned Friend to be so 
limited as regards the extent of property, 
that the benefical results intended cannot 
be obtained in consequence of the neces- 
sary expenditure. I propose, my Lords, 
to apply a remedy. The tribunal which I 
propose will be a comparatively cheap one; 
and I propose to allow the parties to apply 
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to that tribunal to supply the admitted de- 
fect to which my noble and learned Friend 
adverted. My Lords, [ have thus, not 
very agreeably to myself, gone through 
the whole of this measure. I have stated 
its different provisions ; I think I have 
shown a case sufficient to call upon your 
Lordships to allow this Bill to be read a 
second time. My Lords, you must allow 
it to be read a second time, in order to be 
consistent with yourselves. You allowed 
it to be read a second time during the last 
Session of Parliament; you afterwards in- 
vestigated, considered, and examined the 
Bill in Committee; you altered and im- 
proved it; and when it came down here, 
your Lordships unanimously adopted it; 
and can you say, under such circumstances, 
that the Bill ought not to pass—that we 
ought not now to read it a second time? 
Notwithstanding the clamour which has 
been raised out of doors, and the misrepre- 
sentations and unjust statements which 
have had such influence on many Members 
of your Lordships’ House, I am quite sure 
your Lordships will feel that it is impossible 
to resist the appeal I now make to you. 
I appeal not to your compassion in favour 
of individuals, but to your sense of justice— 
a principle which has always been revered 
and considered sacred in this House. I 
call upon your Lordships, by the love of 
justice, and on principles of humanity, to 
allow this Bill to be read a second time, in 
order that its merits and details may be 
fairly discussed and considered in Com- 
mittee. And after the statement I have 
made, and the attention which many right 
rev. Prelates and many noble Lords have 
given to this subject, I shall indeed feel 
most mortified—I shall feel, I declare, most 
ashamed, if your Lordships do not allow 
this Bill to be read a second time, and con- 
sidered in Committee of your Lordships’ 
House. 

Lorp COTTENHAM: My Lords, with 
every respect to the feelings of my noble 
and learned Friend on the Woolsack, | 
feel bound to say, that he has adopted the 
most extraordinary course with regard to 
the conduct of this Bill, which he now 
asks your Lordships to read a second time, 
which I have ever known to be adopted 
since I have had the honour of a seat in 
your Lordships’ House. My noble ‘and 
learned Friend truly told your Lordships 
that this is a measure of two years’ stand- 
ing. It was brought in by my noble and 
learned Friend in the Session before last; 
it went through the ordeal of a Committee 
last Session; and then my noble and learned 
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Friend adopted, certainly, alterations, be- 
cause he could not help himself; and those 
alterations, or rather, the Bill as amended 
in Committee, was adopted by your Lord- 
ships. But my noble and learned Friend 
has not adverted very distinctly to the 
reason why, so much having been done, 
the Bill did not pass into a law. He 
merely says, I introduce the Bill nearly in 
the same shape in which your Lordships 
have already passed the Bill; and he did 
that in the month of February last. Now, 
my Lords, a Bill brought in so soon in the 
Session, must have been under the con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government 
during the recess. I feel that, in justice 
to my noble and learned Friend, I am 
bound to take it that the Bill did receive 
full and ample consideration, and that, 
upon a deliberate view of the bearings of 
the whole case, he made up his mind to re- 
introduce the Bill and pass it, or at least 
try to induce your Lordships to consent to 
pass it, in the same form as it appeared in 
preceding Sessions. From the month of 
February to the month of May, although 
the subject was frequently discussed before 
your Lordships incidentally upon the pre- 
sentation of petitions, and although my 
noble and learned Friend has been re- 


peatedly asked what his intentions were in 
regard to the Bill, it is only now—not 
until this day—that your Lordships have 
been informed of those intentions—it is 
only now that your Lordships are put in 
possession of a knowledge of what my 
noble and learned Friend states to be such 


important alterations. Now, my Lords, I 
ask, is this dealing fairly by the House ? 
I ask, my Lords, whether the House has 
not a right to know what a measure is, 
when it is introduced by a Minister of the 
Crown? The author of the Bill makes, 
as he states, and very properly states, 
many important alterations in it; but he 
makes no statement of the nature of those 
important alterations, even now when he 
asks your Lordships to give your sanction 
to the Bill, by reading it a second time. 
No doubt any of your Lordships might 
have procured a copy of the Bill, as it was 
introduced by my noble and learned Friend, 
by an application to the proper officer ; 
and your Lordships may have read the Bill 
as it was originally printed; but that is not 
the measure to which you are now called 
upon to give your sanction. My noble and 
learned Friend says, he proposes great 
and important alterations. Why, I ask, 
did my noble and learned Friend not have 
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them printed, that we might have had 
some knowledge of them, instead of being 
called upon to legislate in ignorance of 
what may be their effect ? But instead of 
explaining the nature of his Amendments, 
the noble and learned Lord has treated us 
with an account of a bill of fare at a City 
dinner. What, my Lords, I may ask, has 
the Mercers’ Company to do with the Bill 
as it now stands? If I understood my 
noble and learned Friend, the Mercers’ 
Company will be wholly excluded from its 
operation—indeed, a great part of the 
speech of my noble and learned Friend 
went to show, that he is now prepared to 
exclude from the operation of his Bill a 
number of charities which, above all others, 
ought to be included in it. The greater 
part of the speech of my noble and learned 
Friend went to show that some of the great 
London companies had been guilty of very 
great malversation; that that fact had 
been duly established by the inquiries of 
the Commission—that they had consumed 
more of the good things of this life at 
Greenwich than they ought to have done 
—in fact that they had taken better care 
of themselves than of the charity they 
were called upon to administer. But 
having established that fact, what says 
my noble and learned Friend? He says: 
*« Those companies whom I charge with 
such malversation of the charitable funds 
left to their care—those to whom my Bill 
ought more particularly to apply, I pro- 
pose to exclude from its operation!” My 
noble and learned Friend does not now 
ask us to include, because they have abused 
their trusts, the Mercers’ Company, or the 
other companies he particularized ; the 
Bill is not to operate upon them! My 
Lords, I, for one, cannot sanction such 
reasoning. My noble and learned Friend 
called your Lordships’ attention to a sche- 
dule which he has prepared—a schedule of 
exceptions—a schedule of those charities 
which are to be excepted from the opera- 
tion of this enactment. Now, my Lords, 
I am perfectly sure that as my noble and 
learned Friend has already begun to make 
exceptions—as he has already felt it ne- 
cessary to exclude some charities from the 
operation of his Bill, those very exclusions 
will render the whole Bill altogether nu- 
gatory. I told my noble and learned 
Friend the other night, that if he com- 
menced making alterations in his Bill, that 
if he excluded one charity here and another 
there, he would be compelled to go on 
from one thing to another until the Bill 
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would be rendered entirely nugatory. The 
first exception which my noble and learned 
Friend proposes to make, is to except 
from the operation of his Bill all charities 
which derive their support, wholly or in 
part, from voluntary contributions. Does 
not my noble and learned Friend see that 
under such an exception—one so wide, 
any charity whatever, almost every charity 
in the country, may exclude themselves 
from the operation of the Bill? Why, my 
Lords, which are voluntary charities, and 
which are not? Who is to decide the 
point? How are you to distinguish and 
classify charities in this way? You can 
only find out which are voluntary charities 
by the examination of the books of cha- 
rities, The result, therefore, will be to 
render the Bill wholly inoperative, because 
any trust may come under the exception, 
by accepting any amount, however small, 
of voluntary contribution towards its funds. 
Until my Lords, 1 know in detail what the 
whole of the Amendments of my noble and 
learned Friend are to be, and the effect 
of them, I wish no further to refer to 
them than as I understand them from my 
noble and learned Friend’s speech ;. but 
my Lords, if you think this whole scheme 
is one not deserving of your Lordships’ 
sanction, I am sure you will not be di- 
verted from refusing that sanction, by 
promises such as those held out by my 
noble and learned Friend. I am sure you 
will not allow yourselves to be drawn into 
the snare so very skilfully laid for you by 
the promises of amending a bad measure— 
promises which never would have been 
made at all, if the Bill would have stood 
the test of a discussion—promises made, 
not because my noble and learned Friend 
has been converted, but because my noble 
and learned Friend despairs of ever being 
able to get the Bill through either House 
of Parliament without making very consi- 
derable concessions, and giving up a great 
part of his measure. My Lords, this is 
not a very complimentary position in which 
to place Her Majesty’s Government ; but 
my noble and learned Friend almost ad- 
mits that he cannot hope to pass his Bill 
without giving up nine-tenths of it, either 
here or elsewhere. My noble and learned 
Friend has endeavoured to enlist your 
Lordships’ sympathies in favour of his Bill, 
by a reference to what transpired on the 
same subject during the last Session. My 
Lords, I will not go into the details of 
what passed last Session; but my course 
of proceeding then has been so constantly 
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adverted to and misrepresented by my noble 
and learned Friend, that I cannot. abstain 
|from a few comments upon what then took 
place. One of the great misfortunes, my 
Lords, was, that from the course which 
was adopted in regard to this Bill last 
Session, it never came under discussion in 
this House. The Bill was brought in, and 
then met with the strenuous opposition 
of my noble and learned Friend near me 
(Lord Campbell); but it was not discussed 
upon the second reading. My noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Campbell) was anx- 
inus to test the principle of the Bill upon 
that occasion; but upon representations 
made to him he unwillingly agreed that 
it should go to a Select Committee. That 
Committee was nominated, of course, by the 
noble Lord on the Woolsack, who did me 
the honour to put me upon it. When we 
met, the first question that was raised was 
as to the appointment of the Commission- 
ers—as to how they were to be nominated, 
I do not now recollect, my Lords, how the 
matter first stood in the Bill, but two pro- 
positions were laid before us: in what 
order they were made I do not remember, 
but I believe it was first proposed to name 
the Commissioners in the Bill; the other 
proposition was that the appointments 
should be left to the Secretary of State, 
The latter proposition was strenuously op- 
posed by my noble Friend near me, and 
by myself: we endeavoured to get an altera- 
tion in the provision, and we succeeded. 
My noble Friend on the Woolsack found 
himself in a minority in the Committee, 
and it was determined to appoint, as Com- 
missioners under the Bill, two of the exist- 
ing Masters in Chancery. That removed 
one great objection which I had to the 
Bill—it did away with much of the patron- 
age which it proposed to give to the Great 
Seal. These Masters in Chancery were 
already existing officers—the duties to be 
performed, are duties now belonging to the 
Court of Chancery — and these officers 
themselves stated upon an examination 
before your Lordships’ Committee, that 
they had plenty of time to perform the du- 
ties which would accrue under the Bill. 
We were anxious, therefore, to confide 
those duties to those officers rather than to 
Commissioners to be appointed by the 
Crown ; and the more especially were we 
anxious upon the point, because duties s0 
important as these have always hitherto 
been performed in open court, whereas 
the Commissioners proposed by my noble 
and learned Friend were to perform their 
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duties in private. My Lords, my opinion 
is, that such important duties as will arise 
under this Bill, if your Lordships shall un- 
fortunately pass it, ought to be performed 
in publie by recognized officers, whose la- 
bours and conduct the public may have an 
opportunity of watching, and not by secret 
Commissioners sitting nobody knows either 
when or where, and doing nobody knows 
what! Well, my Lords, we carried that 
Amendment; but we soon found that we had 
done so at a very considerable cost, be- 
cause from that moment we entirely lost the 
support of my noble and learned Friend be- 
hind me (Lord Brougham)—we met with no 
further support from my noble and learned 
Friend. My noble and learned Friend on 
the Woolsack, and my noble and learned 
Friend behind me (Lord Brougham), were of 
course all-powerful in a Committee named 
by either the one or the other of my noble 
and learned Friends, and consequently the 
Bill passed through the Committee, with a 
provision passed by them that two Masters 
in Chancery and one other person should 
be appointed Commissioners under its pro- 
visions. Well, my Lords, the Bill then 
came into the House, and the third reading 
was taken. Finding that I had no chance 
of carrying my propositions in the Commit- 
tee, and knowing that the same fortune 
would attend me in the House, opposed, as 
I knew I should be, by both my noble and 
learned Friends now on the Woolsack, I 
contented myself by stating my views upon 
the matter in a few words on that stage of 
the Bill. I then stated, my Lords, that I 
highly approved of the objects of the Bill, 
but that I totally disapproved of the ma- 
chinery by which those objects were to be 
attained. Those objects were the better 
administration of Charitable Trusts, and a 
more careful watching over the conduct of 
trustees : who could object to such objects 
as those? I did not, therefore, occupy 
your Lordships’ time in making a long 
speech, which would have been wholly use- 
less, supported as the Bill was by my two 
noble and learned Friends. I contented 
myself with entering my protest against 
the machinery by which the Bill was pro- 
posed to be carried into effect. I stated 
my objections in as few words as possible ; 
and because I contented myself with that, 
my conduct has been construed into an 
approval of the Bill, and to-night my noble 
and learned Friend has characterized my 
speech upon the occasion as a sort of 
“murmuring disapproval’ of its principle 
and details! My Lords, I can only say, 
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my ‘‘ murmurs’ were very distinctly heard 
upon the Woolsack. My objections were 
perfectly well known to my noble and 
learned Friend; and the Bill went down to 
the other House, it being not only well 
understood, but perfectly well known, that 
I entirely disapproved of the machinery by 
which it was proposed to be worked. My 
Lords, this took place in June last year— 
the Bill went down to the House of Com- 
mons in June—I should like to know why 
it was not proceeded with ; why it was not 
passed into a law? It was, my Lords, a 
Government measure : it was a Bill for the 
improvement of the law—introduced and 
passed so far by the highest legal autho- 
rity in the reali; yet it was shelved in the 
House of Commons! My Lords, we 
have often been told that we ought to 
originate Bills in this House, in order 
to facilitate legislation—in order to pre- 
vent any inconvenient pressure at the 
end of the Session. Let me ask was not 
June early enough to send down such a 
Bill from this House? No, my Lords, 
‘* the lateness of the period at which the 
Bill was sent down to the House of Com- 
mons’’ was not the reason it was not pro- 
ceeded with! What then was it? My 
Lords, the reason was that the Colleagues 
of my noble and learned Friend would not 
carry it! They were ashamed of it. This 
is a matter to which I attach considerable 
consequence. That I disapprove of the Bill, 
may be a point of little importance—that 
a large number of your Lordships view it 
with suspicion, may be of equally little 
moment—but that the noble and learned 
Lord’s own Colleagues should refuse to pass 
it, is a point to which all of us must attach 
the greatest weight. I hear a whisper be- 
hind me, that they could not pass it; 
whether they could not or would not makes 
little difference — they did not, and your 
Lordships will draw your own inferences. 
But, my Lords, here is the same Bill again! 
My noble and learned Friend had a clear in- 
timation of the disapproval of it by his Col- 
leagues, when they refused to proceed with 
it: surely after three months’ consideration 
he has not brought in the same Bill, merely 
that it should share the same fate? That, 
my Lords, is not the way in which a Go- 
vernment ought to attempt to legislste, 
neither is it the way in which I think 
the Keeper of the Great Seal ought to 
attempt to amend the law! My noble 
and learned Friend has hinted to-night 
that it was doubtful how far the Bill would 
pass the House of Commons. He says he 
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has “ unwillingly altered it.’ What, my 
Lords, is the power that has made him so 
unwillingly adopt these changes? They 
are changes of importance certainly, though 
wholly insufficient to remove my objections 
to this Bill—objections which lie much 
deeper than the surface, and which I shall 
now with your Lordships’ permission pro- 
ceed fully and frankly to state. My Lords, 
my objections to the measure have a much 
deeper root than can be met by any of the 
alterations proposed by my noble and 
learned Friend. I have an objection to 
the measure quite independent of its appli- 
eability to the Charitable Trusts of this 
country. I cannot look back to what has 
taken place in the Court of Chancery since 
1841, and not implore your Lordships to 
stop that course which has already been 
productive of such great evils—which, if 
continued, must be productive of so many 
more—and which this Bill, if passed, will 
tend not only to augment, but to perpe- 
tuate. Since 1841, my Lords, the in- 
crease of the patronage of the Great Seal 
has been such as would astonish your 
Lordships, if brought under your notice in 
such a manner as to give you an immediate 
view of the whole. Since that period a 
system has been going on of withdrawing 
from the Court of Chancery matters of 
jurisdiction which it has always held— 
powers which that Court has always exer- 
cised—and of establishing, at an expense 
to the country which your Lordships little 
apprehend, new tribunals possessing little 
better opportunity than the Court of Chan- 
cery to determine the matters which may 
come before them ; a system tending, I 
must say, to the degradation of the Court 
of Chancery, and to a deterioration of the 
efficiency of that Court in a manner which 
I shall presently explain. But, my Lords, 
before I go into details, I beg to recall to 
your Lordships’ recollection a measure 
which I have great satisfaction in saying I 
had the honour to originate in this House. 
In 1841, shortly before the Government 
then in power, and of which I had the 
honour to be a Member, went out of office, 
I had the honour of introducing into and 
passing through this House a Bill which I 
still view with much satisfaction, because I 
believe it has been attended with infinite 
suecess and great public advantage. I 
refer to the Bill for abolishing the equitable 
jurisdiction of the Court of Exchequer, 
and for transferring it to the Court of 
Chancery. It provided for the appointment 
of two additional Judges to the Court of 
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Chancery ; and it transferred one of the 
Masters of the Equity Chamber of the 
Exchequer to the staff of the Masters in 
the Court of Chancery. That Bill pro- 
posed to remove all the business from the 
Equity side of the Exchequer into the Court 
of Chancery ; and in order to meet the 
mass of business which had then aceumu- 
lated in that Court, as well as that which 
might be expected to be added by the abo- 
lition of the other Court, we proposed the 
addition of two new Judges, and trans- 
ferred one Master from the Court of Ex- 
chequer to the Court of Chancery ; and we 
thought that by those means we should so 
add to the strength of that Court, that we 
should enable it not only to get through 
the mass of business then existing, but 
also to overtake the fresh business which 
might be expected to flow into it. Although 
we thought that increase of business might 
be considerable, still we thought it was 
not likely to be greater than we provided 
for by the additional strength we gave to 
the Court. Such was the nature of the 
Bill which I had then the honour of intro- 
ducing to your Lordships’ notice. My 
noble and learned Friend behind me (Lord 
Brougham) always and strenuously opposed 
that Bill, so far as the appointment of 
two additional Judges to vhe Court of 
Chancery went ; he denied that either the 
arrears then in the Court of Chancery, 
or the additional business to be thrown 
upon that Court by the abolition of the 
Equity side of the Exchequer, justified 
the appointment of two new Judges. My 
noble and learned Friend was willing to 
accede to the appointment of one new 
Judge, but no more. My Lords, the whole 
subject was anxiously investigated ; the 
measure was sanctioned by the approval of 
my noble and learned Friend on the Wool- 
sack ; and it passed this House in 1840; 
but it did not pass the House of Commons 
in that year. It was again introduced in 
1841, and again it received the sanction 
of your Lordships; and, although it did 
not then pass the House of Commons, it 
was so well received there, that I am quite 
justified in saying that it met with the 
unanimous approbation of that House. 
Not the slightest opposition was breathed 
against the measure: its necessity was 
admitted—though whether it would ever 
have received the approbation of the politi- 
cal friends of my noble and learned Friend, 
had the Government of that day not been 
about to be removed from office, I am un- 
able to say. Ilowever, my Lords, it met 
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With no opposition from that party, and 
might have become the law of the land be- 
fore we went out of office but for a reason 
to which I would not have dared to advert 
had it not been openly avowed in the 
House of Commons. When the Bill was 
under discussion in that House, a very 
talented and a very learned Gentleman, 
one of my noble and learned Friend’s warm 
political admirers, declared, although the 
Bill was a good Bill—although it was ne- 
cessary that it should pass, in order to ex- 
pedite the course of justice in the Court of 
Chancery—although it had been two years 
before Parliament, yet that if it passed at 
that moment, when there was a possibility 
of a change in the Government of the 
country—although the Bill was necessary, 
yet still, as its passing then would be to 
add to the patronage of the then existing 
Government, that the measure ought to be 
postponed. Now, my Lords, that appeared 
to be very sound reasoning to the minds 
of the political friends of my noble and 
learned Friend ; and the Bill was accord- 
ingly thrown out upon that all-sufficient 
ground. There was no disguise about the 
matter. There was not even an attempt 
at concealment. It was frankly said, ‘‘ The 
Bill is a good Bill, but do not let us pass it 
now—let us turn out the Government—we 
shall then come in—we shall pass the 
measure just as it stands—and we shall 
have the appointments of the new Judges !”’ 
Accordingly, my Lords, such reasoning 
sueceeded, and for a time the Bill was 
thrown out ; but the promise was kept : 
the change of Government took place, and 
the Bill was actually passed in the short 
Session of 1841 which succeeded the ge- 
neral election of that year, and became the 
law of the land. I make no complaint of 
these matters, my Lords ; I only refer to 
them to show your Lordships that in that 
year a great accession of strength was 
given to the Court of Chancery—that two 
new Judges and one Master were added to 
the judicial strength of former years. We 
were of opinion that such an increase of 
strength would be found only adequate to 
the necessity which existed. I believe my 
noble and learned Friend behind me (Lord 
Brougham) thinks that it is more than 
adequate ; but, for my own part, I believe 
that the strength of that court is found to 
be as nearly as possible the proper strength, 
and that both Judges and Masters are now 
adequate to the duties and to the business 
they are called upon to perform. As the 
court stands at present, I believe it to be, 
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as nearly as possible, of the strength it 
should be ; it certainly is now fully ade- 
quate to the discharge of all the business 
which is brought to it. I believe no arrears 
have accumulated; in fact, my Lords, I 
believe that the present strength of the 
court is quite sufficient, if not for more, 
certainly for all the business which offers, 
and it is now regularly got through. You 
have, accordingly, a body of officers at- 
tached to that court who are certainly not 
overworked ; and I contend that it is the 
duty of the Legislature to avail themselves 
of the machinery already to be found in 
the Court of Chancery whenever it is pos- 
sible so to do. Now, my Lords, without 
meaning to express any opinion upon an- 
other measure, which was subsequently 
passed through the Legislature, I am 
anxious to call your Lordships’ attention 
to it, in order to show that by its means 
the duties of the Masters in Chancery have 
been very materially reduced, and that, as 
the Masters have themselves said, they 
have abundance of time fully to carry out 
the duties which the Bill before us would 
impose upon them if your Lordships were 
to allow it to pass into a law. Some of 
your Lordships may be aware that a con- 
siderable portion of the time of the Masters 
in Chancery is occupied in the taxation 
of costs. What portion of their time is 
so occupied may be gathered from the 
fact, that, since 1841, seven individuals 
have been appointed, at a salary of 2,0001. 
a year each, to perform that work. Six of 
those persons were first appointed for the 
purpose of taxing costs generally; and at a 
subsequent period, another Master was ap- 
pointed for the sole purpose of taxing costs 
in bankruptey. All of those seven indi- 
viduals were appointed to perform duties 
which heretofore had been done in the 
Master’s office. My Lords, I am not com- 
plaining of those appointments. I desire 
to give no opinion whatever respecting 
them ; I am only showing your Lordships 
what part of the former business belonging 
to the office of the Masters in Chancery 
has been removed from that office, and 
handed over to new tribunals, which have 
been created at a great expense to the 
country, and all tending enormously to in- 
crease the patronage of the Great Seal. 
Those were all new offices, and of course 
the appointments fell into the hands of my 
noble and learned Friend. In addition to 
those new offices, others were created: a Bill 
was introduced and passed, making very 
considerable alterations in the laws relating 
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to bankruptcy. In 1843, my noble and 
learned Friend proposed to appoint some 
very important officers, or Judges, in that 
court—most important officers, my nobleand 
learned Friend termed them; and so should 
I if I were to judge from the salaries at- 
tached to their appointments. The cost to 
the public of those new offices is very great. 
There are twelve gentlemen appointed Com- 
missioners in Bankruptcy in country dis- 
tricts, each having a new and separate 
court, with salaries of 1,800/. a year each. 
My Lords, I do not quarrel at all with those 
appointments, nor do I quarrel with the 
salaries given to the gentlemen who are 
appointed to perform duties that are cer- 
tainly of very considerable moment. But, 
my Lords, at the same time, 500I. a year 
was added to the salaries of each of the 
London Commissioners ; and why, or for 
what, I never could conceive. Up to that 
time they had performed their duties most 
efficiently —they were happy and con- 
tented ; and I believe, my Lords, that no 
men were more astonished than were those 
very London Commissioners when my no- 
ble and learned Friend, in a fit of genero- 
sity, said to them—‘ You do your work 
well, and do not grumble ; you do not com- 
plain, but I am convinced that you are un- 
derpaid ; and you must oblige me by taking 
5001. a year more each of you.”’ All those 
new offices and all those new appointments 
were created and made at an expense to 
the country of 56,800/. per annum, and 
the patronage of the whole of them has 
been added to the Great Seal since 1841. 
The business of the Court of Chancery 
has been since that year uniformly reduced, 
while the strength of the court has been 
continually increasing ; and now, with the 


Court of Chancery in this powerful and effi- ; 


cient state, your Lordships are called upon 
to take from that court another jurisdiction 
which it has always enjoyed, and establish 
another tribunal, at another considerable 
expense to the country! You are asked, 
my Lords, now to take from it a jurisdiction 
which it is peculiarly constituted to exercise; 
the duties of which, my noble and learned 
Friend admits, have always been well per- 
formed, not only from the character of 
those called to preside in it, but also be- 
cause of its peculiar adaptation for the 
performance of such duties by the ma- 
. chinery which it has at command. My 
Lords, no one has ever brought any 
charge against the uprightness or the 
strict impartiality of the Court of Chan- 
cery—no one has ever questioned the 
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competency of its jurisdiction—no one has 
quarrelled with the mode in which that 
court transacts the business which is 
brought before it. No, my Lords, the 
court is respected—it is competent, u 

right, and impartial. But, say some, it is 
inaccessible on account of the expense in- 
curred in going there! My noble and 
learned Friend has lent himself to that ery, 
My noble and learned Friend has to-night 
been making constant reference to the vast 
sums which certain proceedings have en- 
tailed upon charities; but no one knows 
better than my noble and learned Friend, 
that the sums he has mentioned were not 
costs incidental to the Court of Chancery. 
Those statements make an impression upon 
persons who are wholly unacquainted with 
the matter; but I know, and so does my 
noble and learned Friend, that the vast 
sums he paraded before us were not costs 
belonging peculiarly to the Court of Chan- 
cery. He knew very well when he was 
stating them, that the sums he mentioned 
were the whole costs of the litigation ; not 
the expenses incident to the Court of 
Chancery, but incidental to all litigation, 
in whatever court. They included the cost 
of counsel, of attorney, witnesses, and all 
the other expenses incident to litigation 
whether it is in the Court of Chancery, or 
a Court of Common Law. Then, my Lords, 
I ask is it fair in my noble Friend to attri- 
bute all this expense to the operation of the 
Court of Chancery ? Let me ask, what is 
the peculiar expense which the Court of 
Chancery compels a party to pay? Do 
those large sums which were mentioned to 
frighten your Lordships into giving this 
Bill your support—do they show anything 
against the Court of Chancery ? They show 
that there has been great litigation—but 
can my noble and learned Friend show that 
such large sums were demanded in Court 
of Chancery fees? Let him tell your Lord- 
ships what was the amount of fees demand- 
ed by that court—what was the tax paid to 
that court by the parties, and then we shall 
have some knowledge of the real expenses 
of the court! All but the fees taken by 
the court are the usual expenses of litiga- 
tion, and can form no part of a charge 
against the Court of Chancery. Those ex- 
penses must be defrayed by litigants in any 
case, whether they go into Chancery or 
into the Court of Exchequer, or Queen’s 
Bench, or before another judicial tribunal 
in the shape of a commission, and to tell us 
whatisthe aggregate cost of the proceeding, 
is to give us no information as to what 18 
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the cost of application to any court in par- 
ticular. I say, then, my Lords, that it is 
yery easy to see what this Bill is; it is al- 
leged to be a Bill brought in for the pur- 
pose of saving expense to charities gene- 
rally, and to smaller charities in particu- 
lar; but the real proposition is to appoint 
one of the existing Masters in Chancery as 
a Commissioner under its provisions. Now, 
my Lords, I own I cannot see the charm 
of the separate jurisdiction thus proposed to 
be created. What can it signify whether 
a person sits in Southampton Buildings, 
and is called ‘‘a Master,”” or whether he 
sits anywhere else and is called ‘‘a Com- 
missioner ?’’ The individual is the same 
wherever he sits; he may be ‘‘ Mr. Master” 
in one place, and ‘* Mr, Commissioner’’ in 
another place; but his character will not 
necessarily undergo any change; you may 
compel him to sit in two different places, 
but the man will be the same, and his du- 
ties will not be altered: he would still be 
the same individual whether you call him 
“Mr. A.”’ here, or ‘* Mr. B.’’ there! To 
me the proposal, therefore, seems an ab- 
surdity; and, my Lords, it is a mere fal- 
lacy that is attempted to be foisted upon 
you, when you are told that by merely 
giving people new names, you will save so 
much money to the ¢harities of the coun- 
try! Are these men to be mere account- 
ants while sitting in one place —whilst when 
sitting in some other place, they are to be 
clothed with the character of judicial of- 
ficers ? It is a mere fallacy, my Lords, to 
suppose that such change of character in a 
public officer would effect any improvement 
in charity affairs; and I am sure my noble 
and learned Friend upon giving this matter 
further consideration, will not press this 
pe of the Bill upon your consideration. 

ut, my Lords, my argument goes still 
further. You admit the competence—the 
excellence of the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Chancery—you admit and acknowledge the 
fairness, the impartiality, the strictness of 
the justice administered there; and that you 
have no other objection to that court than 
its expense. Now, my Lords, in what does 
the expense of the Court of Chancery con- 
sist? Why in fees. Then, I say, my Lords, 
diminish that expense—reduce those fees 
—make such arrangements as will enable 
parties to come into the Court of Chancery 
at as small an expense as they could pos- 
sibly go before a Commissioner, and then 
the parties will have justice administered in 
open court, by a tribunal to which no com- 
plaint can attach, and at an expense not 
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exceeding that which must be incurred in 
obtaining the assistance of a Commissioner 
sitting in private, and without any public 
eontrol. And, my Lords, I am happy that 
it is within my power to give your Lord- 
ships, by an illustration, an adequate idea 
of my meaning—that I am able to refer 
you to an instance where the plan which 
I recommend has in some degree been ac- 
complished with benefit to all concerned. 
In the consideration of a Bill which was in- 
troduced during the last Session by o 
noble Duke, now sitting upon the cross 
benches, for facilitating the drainage of 
lands, it was found highly desirable—nay, 
indeed, necessary—to have the sanction of 
some tribunal, before any expense should 
be incurred. In order fully to ascertain 
what was the minimum of expense at which 
the sanction of the Court of Chancery could 
be obtained, an inquiry was set on foot. 
Officers of that court were consulted, and 
we found that in cases where no opposition 
was offered (for your Lordships are aware 
that when there is opposition, it is impos- 
sible for any one to know where the ex- 
pense may end); but in ordinary cases it 
was ascertained that an application can be 
made to the Court of Chancery for a cost 
of 151. And what does the 151. expense 
consist of? Why, my Lords, of fees—of 
fees paid to the Court. Then I say, why 
not remit those fees altogether in such 
eases as are contemplated by the Bill be- 
fore us? Let the parties go at once into 
the Master’s office and obtain his sanction 
and approval of whatever is right, without 
any fees whatever being charged—there 
can be no difficulty in that! But, my 
Lords, what is the answer to that proposi- 
tion ? The objection to it when I made it 
before, was taken by my noble and learned 
Friend, the Master of the Rolls, who is not 
now present, but who said, ‘‘ These fees 
are a tax imposed upon the suitors before 
the court for the purpose of keeping up the 
establishment—what right have you to ex- 
onerate the parties from these fees at a 
probable expense to the publie?’”’ Does 
not my noble and learned Friend, by this 
Bill, propose to intermeddle with these 
fees? Does he not reduce this tax levied 
upon the suitor for the purpose of keeping 
up the establishment? Why, my Lords, 
is not taking away the business of the 
court an interference with the tax? My 
noble and learned Friend says you must 
not interfere with the fees because of the 
Fee Fund—that fund must be kept intact, 
to meet the charges to which it is liable; 
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but at the same time he says, ‘“‘ Take away 
the business of the court—erect a new tri- 
bunal for the purpose of transacting that 
which from time immemorial has been 
done by the Court of Chancery, and there- 
by reduce the fees which are paid into this 
fund.”” My Lords, may I not ask whether 
the Fee Fund will not be in exactly the 
same predicament in the one case as in the 
other? If it is robbery in the one case — 
undoubtedly it must be quite as much rob- 
bery in the other! Take away the busi- 
ness, and you take away the fees, and thus 
you sanction the principle of remitting the 
fees. But ‘‘ the principle?’’ Why, my Lords, 
the principle has been recognised over and 
over again. Some years ago, my noble and 
learned Friend adopted a plan that he pro- 
mised us was to afford, and which, I am 
bound to say, has proved a great benefit. My 
noble and learned Friend adopted the plan of 
substituting salaries for fees—the fees to 


be still paid by the suitors, but in place of 
going into the pockets of the officers, they 
went to the establishment of a fee fund. 
Very shortly that fund was considerable— 
it accumulated very fast, and when I ac- 
ceded to the office of Lord Chancellor, I 
found that my predecessor had been in the 


habit of remitting fees. My Lords, it gave 
me great pleasure—very great satisfaction 
to find that by means of the accumulating 
fund, I was able to follow the very excel- 
lent plan of my predecessor in office. I 
also remitted fees, and while I held the 
Great Seal, as the fee fund increased, the 
taxation upon the suitors diminished—and 
if that plan had been allowed to go on, 
there would now have been a great dimi- 
nution in the expenses which are charged 
upon all suits in the Court of Chancery. 
Unfortunately, however, that plan of dimi- 
nishing the expense to suitors has been 
stopped for a considerable length of time. 
Great burdens have been thrown upon the 
fee fund, and consequently no fees can 
now be diminished. I am not going to say 
that the discontinuance of so good a prac- 
tice is to be charged as a fault to my noble 
and learned Friend ; but I must say that I 
deeply regret the change which has taken 
place. The measure of 1841 threw a 
burden upon that accumulating fee fund 
from which it has not recovered, and in my 
opinion the time has now arrived when 
Parliament must find it necessary and con- 
venient to relieve the suitor in the Court 
of Chancery from the burden to which he 
is rendered liable. In my opinion, the 
burdens thrown upon the fee fund, are not 
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those which ought to be thrown as a tax 
upon the suitors in the court. It is a mig. 
fortune that very large compensations have 
to be paid—but, however they have arisen, 
I contend that they ought to form no 
charge upon this fee fund, and that it is 
necessary that the public should relieye 
the suitor in Chancery, not only from many 
of the fees now charged upon him, but 
also from all charges for compensation to 
officers. But, my Lords, I return to my 
subject. I repeat that I object to this 
Bill of my noble and learned Friend upon 
principle. It can only be defended upon 
the plea of necessity. I deny that plea 
I deny its necessity! My Lords, I deny 
its expediency, the more particularly be- 
cause it proceeds upon the prineiple of 
carrying out a system to which I very 
strongly object. My noble and learned 
Friend has enumerated certain figures in 
order to show your Lordships the amount 
of property which is invested for charitable 
purposes, and with which this Bill proposes 
to deal. My Lords, it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to— 

The LORD CHANCELLOR: I only al 
luded to the number of charities. 

Lorp COTTENHAM: The number of 
charities may be ascertained so far as they 
have been examined, but the examination 
has been by no means complete. Thirty- 
eight volumes have been published, con- 
sisting of 27,200 folio pages, which your 
Lordships may find light reading at your 
leisure moments—they are so bulky that 
seriously no one ever thinks of reading them 
through. Generally people only look at 
them for the purpose of examining into 
some particular charity in which they 
happen to feel some interest. But, my 
Lords, those who have taken the trouble to 
wade through such a mass of evidence and 
information, state that the number of Cha- 
ritable Trusts in this country is supposed 
to exceed 40,000—though by how many 
nobody seems to know. 40,000 then is 
the number of Charity Trusts, so far as 
they have been ascertained—probably there 
are manymore. The incomes arising from 
the charities is computed at 1,500,004. ; 
the land subject to them is supposed to 
exceed 500,000 acres; the schools enjoy 
an income of 312,0001., and the number 
of children educated for that sum is stated 
at 264,000. Well, my Lords, take it so— 
we have 1,500,0002. of income in the 
hands of 50,000 persons for the purpose: 
of charity. But your Lordships must re- 
member that charity in the eye of the cy 
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does not mean mere eleemosynary aid, 
either for maintenance or education—in 
the eye of the law everything which is 
dedicated to the public, is charity—whe- 
ther money has been dedicated to the 
building of a bridge, or for its mainten- 
ance—whether for the building of a 
ehurch—or a school—it may be for the 
benefit of the poor or not, if it be for 
the benefit of the public, it is charity in the 
eye of the law, and I presume ought also 
to be brought into our calculations while 
forming an estimate of the extent of inter- 
ference proposed under this Bill. Now 
here, my Lords, another and a most im- 
portant question arises, which is, as to the 
application of the great increase which 
often accrues in funds left for charitable 
uses. Out of this point, many questions 
of the strictest legal nicety have arisen. 
By good management, or some fortuitous 
cireumstance, the value of a trust property 
has been greatly enhanced. The grave and 
important question then arises, ought the 
inerease to go to augment the charity, or 
does it become the property of the trustees ? 
Cases of this kind very frequently oeeur ; 
one of them was argued at your Lordships’ 
bar but a short time ago; indeed they are 
of frequent occurrence ; they have formed a 
very large part of the proceedings of the 
Court of Chancery, from an early period 
down to the present time. It is very often, 
my Lords, a matter of much difficulty to 
come to a satisfactory conelusion as to the 
intention of the donor. It has been ruled 
by the Court. in Equity, that the donees 
were entitled to the property created by 
the increased value of the Charitable Fund. 
In other cases, it has been held that the 
benefit of the charity and the donee was 
joint—that their interests ran pari passu, 
and both shared in the increase. These, 
my Lords, are matters of the utmost diffi- 
culty, in general caused by the almost im- 
possibility of arriving at a satisfactory con- 
clusion as to the intentions of the donor. 
Now, my Lords, suppose some of those 
companies to whom my noble and learned 
Friend made such happy allusions, suppose 
seme of them to have received property 
upon trust, which in the course of time 
they have greatly inereased ; suppose that 
they were advised, and believed that such 
crease was their own property—it may 
be disgraceful in them to eat and drink all 
these fine things which my noble and 
Friend was so jocose over, but if 

the company believed they were dealing 
their own property, although it might 
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be making a bad use of the money, still, 
are the parties to be treated as fraudulent 
trustees? My noble and learned Friend 
has kept back one part of the case from 
the knowledge of your Lordships, to which 
it now becomes my duty to call your at- 
tention, I mean the effect this Bill will have 
upon what we term ‘‘ constructive trusts.” 
My Lords, a large portion of charity funds 
arises not from property specially or alto- 
gether dedicated to charitable purposes, 
but from charges upon real estate, or from 
sources made payable out of personal pro- 
perty. Many of your Lordships whom I 
now address may be able, probably of your 
own knowledge, to bear me out in that. 
Property is inherited subject to a rent 
charge, payable out of the estate. When I 
come to explain the nature and the effect of 
the provisions contained in this Bill of my 
noble and learned Friend, your Lordships 
will find, that any of you, or any other pro- 
prietor who so pays a charge of any kind 
for any charitable purpose—I mean cha- 
ritable in the eye of the law, as I have 
already explained to your Lordships—you 
will find, that you, and all persons so cir- 
cumstanced, will become subject to the 
jurisdiction and the meddling of the irre- 
sponsible Commissioners who are to be ap- 
pointed under this abominable measure; 
it matters not whether the charge be 40s. 
or 1007. My noble and learned Friend has 
not explained this part of the Bill to your 
Lordships; it is, therefore, my duty to in- 
form you how this Bill will operate, if your 
Lordships should be so unwise as to allow 
it to pass. I was saying that it matters 
not whether the charge upon your estates 
be 40s. or 100/.; in that 1 was wrong, be- 
cause, if the Bill pass, I should advise any 
of your Lordships who may be subject to a 
40s. rent charge to raise it over the 1001.; 
by so doing, you would not only have the 
satisfaction of adding to the funds and use- 
fulness of the charity, but you would also 
protect yourselves from the intermeddling of 
these Commissioners, who otherwise would 
have power to inspect all the deeds and ac- 
counts of the estate, which must be pro- 
duced to them under the penalty of fine 
and imprisonment! Your Lordships, in- 
deed, would be protected from the latter 
penalty by your privilege, but not so those 
who are in the management of your estates; 
and all this because your Lordships’ estates 
were subjected to a payment of 40s. a year 
for ages before you were born! Now, my 
Lords, I shall very shortly state the clauses 
which bear upon this part of the case. The 
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Bill is proposed to be applied to three de- 
scriptions of charities—viz., to those of 
the largest character—to those under 1000. 
per annum, and to those charities which 
are placed under the charge of Municipal 
Corporations. My noble and learned Friend 
said, that large charities were to be ex- 
empted from the operation of the Bill. We 
shall presently see how far my noble and 
learned Friend carries out that intention. 
Your Lordships will bear in mind that by 
the Bill, jurisdiction is given to the Com- 
missioners over all property which is in any 
way subject to a charitable trust; the in- 
spectors to be appointed by the Com- 
missioners will have a right to pry into the 
whole of the property which is subject to 
the charity—not the Trust Fund, or so 
much of the property as will cover the 
Trust Fund,—but all property which is sub- 
ject to the charity—so that if 40s. a year 
is payable out of a property of 10,0001. a 
year, the whole 10,000/. will be liable to 
all the jurisdiction given to the inspectors 
through the Commissioners under this Bill. 
The inspeetor may eome and require an 
investigation into all the accounts of the 
estate; he may summon the trustee, or 
the manager of the estate, before him, 
and inquire into the mode in which the 
accounts are kept; he may say to the pro- 
prietor of the estate, you do not keep your 
accounts in a proper manner—you must 
keep them in this way, or in that way, and 
the only reason he has to give is, ‘‘ Oh! 
it will be more satisfactory to me ;”” and 
you must obey his orders, or if not, fine 
and imprisonment is the immediate conse- 
quence! He may go still further; he 
aay say to the proprietor of the estate, or 
tc,his manager, “I wish you to keep a 
glerk, and you must do it; and what is 
more, you must also pay him yourself.” 
Yes, my Lords, by the provisions of this 
Bill, the inspector has the power of saying 
to any one whose inherited or other pro- 
perty is subject to a rent charge of 40s. a 
year, ‘‘a clerk you must have, and you 
must pay him yourself.” Having obtained 
the accounts of the estate, the inspector 
says, ‘* Now I shall proceed to audit them:” 
and here allow me to express the surprise 
with which I heard my noble and learned 
Friend state that the inspector was not to 
interfere. What is the meaning of audit- 
ing accounts! I have always understood 
that auditing accounts meant inspecting 
them—altering them if not correct, and al- 
lowing or disallowing items ; and this is the 
power which my noble and learned Friend 
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gives by this Bill, Is it not, my Lords, 
something very like ‘‘ interference ?’’ But, 
my Lords, there is another power given by 
this Bill to which I beg your Lordships’ 
special attention. Wherever there is 
rent charge upon the estate, the Commis- 
sioners or inspector will have the power 
of demanding the deeds of the estate; he 
may say, “‘ I want to see the deeds belong- 
ing to the charity’’—of course they are the 
deeds belonging to the estate, he is to haye 
the power of ordering extracts or copies. 
Yes, the Commissioners, sitting in some 
private hole or corner in London, will be 
able to order copies of all old deeds, or ex- 
tracts from them, and you dare not refuse 
them on pain of fine and imprisonment! 
And at whose expense is this to be done? 
Why, my Lords, if any of your Lordships 
should unfortunately have a rent charge 
upon your estates, you must do all this at 
your own expense. But even that is not 
all! Immediately after the passing of this 
Act, a copy of every new deed connected 
with the charity—that is, connected with 
the estate—must absolutely be sent to the 
Commissioners, at the expense of the trus- 
tee and under the same pensity of fine and 
imprisonment! And this, my Lords, is not 
all yet ; you must not only pay the expense 
of the deeds, but whenever summoned to 
attend before the Commissioners, you must 
do so, of course, by your professional agent; 
your attorney must attend them in London, 
and you must defray the whole cost, be- 
cause no provision has been made otber- 
wise by my noble and learned Friend! If 
the Commissioners themselves have ¢om- 
mitted a mistake—if by any act) of theirs 
expense is incurred, then and then only is 
the expense to come out of the trust fund! 
As an illustration of how this absurd power 
will work, I will state to your Lordships 
two cases, in which to my knowledge this 
part of the Bill will do great injustice. In 
the Leicester case the number of deeds 
was not less than 50,000; but I will pass 
on to the other case which I know better, 
and it will be a better illustration of the 
expense to be entailed upon trustees than 
any I can find. It is the case of one of 
the city companies which has let a large 
property for building purposes, and) the 
ca is now covered with houses, The 
old or original lease is about to expire 
—of course the sub-leases fall in. with 
the original. There are 5,000 sub-leases 
which must all be renewed ;: and accord. 
ing to the provisions of this Bill, copies 
of the whole of these 5,000, deeds, must 
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be sent to the Commissioners at the sole 
expense of the company! What use the 
Commissioners are to make of them it 
is impossible for me to divine; but if the 
Bill is passed into a law, sent they must 
be, whatever may be the expense. My 
Lords, there is one other part of the Bill to 
which I beg to call your Lordships’ atten- 
tion. I may call it the financial part of 
it, that portion of the measure which pro- 
vides for raising the money to pay the ex- 
pense of the jurisdiction itself. In order 
to do so, a tax is levied upon all charities 
above 100/. a year of 3d. per pound, and 
upon all under, a tax of 13d. per pound, 
which tax is to be paid by the trustees to 
the Accountant-General in the Court of 
Chancery. Now your Lordships will re- 
member that the charities are in number 
exceeding 40,000; of 6,000 of those, the 
income ranges between ls. and lJ. per 
annum. Now, my Lords, can any of your 
Lordships inform me how the trustees in 
the former case—the trustee of 1s. a year 
is to pay his tax to the Accountant-General ? 
Why, he cannot find a coin small enough 
tomake his payment! It is true, my Lords, 
that, no doubt for the very great conve- 
nience of our largest merchants, and a 
very large class of the community, we have 
now a coinage of one half a farthing; but 
even that small coin will be found unfit for 
the purpose of the trustee of 1s. a year. 
And, my Lords, how are these payments, 
which cannot be made in money, to be made 
in modus operandi? Are the trustees to 
carry the amount of their tax to the Bank, 
and pay it in to the account of the Ac- 
countant-General of the Court of Chancery, 
and is he to take an account of all those 
decimals of farthings ? Why, my Lords, in 
nearly the whole of the cases of these 
6,000 trusts, the expense of paying and 
receiving the tax will be greater than the 
tax itself! It cannot be paid without in- 
curring a larger expense than itself, nor 
without very much of inconvenience and 
annoyance, And what is to be done with 
the accounts of the 40,000 charities ? Are 
40,000 accounts to be opened in the Bank 
of England in the name of the Accountant- 
General of the Court of Chancery ? Why, 
my Lords, many of these very small chari- 
ties would be ruined by the expense. And 
now, my Lords, if these are the terrific 
powers which are to be vested in the 
Commissioners over all charities—that is 
to say, to all charities that are to be au- 
dited, and if audited, regulated, what 
Will'be the effect upon the smaller Cha- 
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ritable Trusts ? Look at the powers given 
by the Bill to the Commissioners in respect 
of trustees—their powers are absolute to 
do as they please. In cases of Charities 
under 100/. a year, the Commissioners may 
prescribe the manner in which the trustees 
shall be appointed. They are too great 
personages to be bound by what would 
bind the Court of Chancery, and accord- 
ingly they are to have power to set the ap- 
pointment of the donor aside. True, they 
must find malversation against the trustees ; 
but what so easy when the only judges of 
the malversation are the Commissioners 
themselves ? But their power extends still 
further than in a case of malversation. 
When a trustee dies, they are to have the 
power of appointment. Now, my Lords, 
is the value of a charity of 1001: a year so 
trifling ? Its capital cannot be taken to be 
less than 3,000/.: so that, in a very rea- 
sonable time, you will have the trustees of 
all the charities in the kingdom of the 
value of 3,000/. appointed absolutely by 
these Government Commissioners. These 
Commissioners are to investigate all the 
accounts—-to audit both payments and re- 
ceipts :—if they have an object to serve, 
what so easy as for them to find fault with 
the conduct of trustees whom they dislike ? 
My Lords, the Court of Chancery some- 
times removes trustees, but that only in 
cases of fraud, and according to the well- 
known forms and practice of the Court ; 
but these Commissioners are to be armed 
with far greater powers than ever the Court 
of Chancery has exercised, than the Lord 
Chancellor of England sitting in open 
Court ever has enjoyed. My Lords, it is 

eatly beyond the power of the Court of 

hancery to remove trustees without cause 
assigned, but these Commissioners. may 
confine the cause to their own breasts. In 
the Court of Chancery, trustees are removed 
by the solemn sentence of a judge, from 
whose sentence lies an appeal to this 
House—the Commissioners may dismiss as 
many trustees as they please upon their 
own discretion, without any appeal lying 
from their decision, without any control 
whatever. But, another monstrous power 
is given to the Commissioners, which is not, 
and never has been, possessed by the Court 
of Chancery. If the Commissioners choose 
to say that the intentions of the donor can- 
not be carried into effect, they are to have 
the monstrous power of applying the funds 
to any charitable purpose they may please. 
My Lords, I am decidedly opposed to such 
a power being granted. If the wishes of 
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the donor are obscure, or cannot be carried 
into execution, the rule of the Court of 
Chancery ought to be adopted, and his 
intention should be fulfilled cy-pres. But 
that seems much too limited a power for 
these Commissioners! My noble and 
learned Friend appears to be of opinion, 
that they must be relieved from those 
fetters which both law and wisdom have 
imposed upon the Court of Chancery. My 
Lords, there is another and an important 
part of the case which has not hitherto 
been adverted to. The Commissioners are 
not only empowered but enjoined to inquire 
what Charitable Trusts consist of. Now, 
that is one of the nicest points which ever 
comes under the notice of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. Cases are constantly arising wherein 
such a delegated power must prove highly 
injurious. Questions, for example, arise, 
whether certain funds belong to the cha- 
rity at all. Suppose former trustees have 
granted leases, which leases are impeached 
for want of consideration, or on other 
grounds—the leases have been granted, 
but still they may belong to the charity— 
but who is to ascertain the fact? What- 
ever power is possessed by the Lord Chan- 
cellor is to be given to these Commissioners, 
and when a power is given them to ascer- 
tain the fact I have just stated, they will 
possess the power of inquiry whether the 
estate of any noble Lord now here present 
does or does not belong to a charity. My 
noble and learned Friend made a slight 
reference to a Bill brought in by Sir Sa- 
muel Romilly, but I beg leave to say, that 
Bill was limited in comparison to the Bill 
of my noble and learned Friend. Under 
that Bill, when an adverse claim was set 
up, the question of title was necessarily 
brought before the Court, and it must first 
be established that the fund was a charity 
—but by my noble and learned Friend’s 
Bill, all is left to the decision of the Com- 
missioners, who will also have the initiative 
in their own hands. In the ease of tithes, 
the moment an adverse claim is set up, the 
power of the magistrate ceases. The 
magistrate has jurisdiction in the first in- 
stance, but the moment a claim of right is 
set up, his jurisdiction ceases. Does my 
noble and learned Friend mean to destroy 
that principle, and give the Commissioners 
power to set aside the practice of ages ? 
But it is said that there is less objection to 
the Bill, because the judicial powers of the 
Commissioners will be limited to estates of 
1001. a year. Now, my Lords, I do not 


see that that diminishes the objection. 
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Many congregational bodies have come to 
me, and have represented that they haye 
the administration of properties which come 
under the denomination of Charitable Trusts 
of less than 1001. a year, and which econ- 
sist entirely of chapels. Will your Lord- 
ships sanction the principle that the chapels 
of the various denominations of Dissenters 
shall, regardless of the Act of Toleration, 
be brought under the jurisdiction of a State 
Commission? My Lords, when I consider 
the position of another class of charities, | 
confess that my astonishment is increased, 
Your Lordships will remember the struggle 
which there was respecting the appoint- 
ment of trustees of Municipal Charities, 
under the Corporation Reform Act. It 
was felt at that time that the appointment 
of those trustees would give great political 
influence. Great care was taken at that 
time to avoid the possibility of letting that 
influence be used by a Government, or 
otherwise, for its own purposes. My noble 
and learned Friend was most strenuous in 
his efforts to secure that object ; yet what 
does he say now? By this Bill he says, 
“I, a Minister of the Crown, will myself 
appoint a Commission which shall have in 
its hands the appointment of all the trus- 
tees of Municipal Charities, and not only 
their appointment, but the power of re- 
moving them at pleasure.” After having 
for years laboured to prevent the exercise 
of political influence in this matter, my 
noble and learned Friend has all at once 
found out that he, a Minister of the Crown, 
ought alone and uncontrolled to exercise 
all this patronage. My Lords, I will not 
be the man to impute motives to any one, 
but I must observe that from the tone 
taken by my noble and learned Friend, 
when I was sitting in the place which he 
now occupies, I should anticipate, were I 
the author of this Bill, that he would be 
one of the very first among your Lordships 
to suggest that my object was to get the 
nomination of Municipal Trustees into my 
own hands for a bad political purpose. 
My Lords, I have always said, and I 
now repeat, that there is nothing m 
which impartiality ought to be so much 
an object as in these appointments; and 
I believe the public will never think that 
that object is attained if this Bill unfor- 
tunately should pass into a law. But, 
my Lords, my noble and learned Friend 
will probably tell you that it does not 
signify whether these appointments are 
made by a Master in Chancery sitting a8 4 
Master, or by a Master in Chancery sitting 
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as a Charity Commissioner. My Lords, I 
will tell you where lies the difference. A 
Master has public duties to perform, for 
the due performance of which he is liable 
to the Court he serves, and he would never 
sacrifice his judicial character by making a 
bad appointment from an improper motive. 
But as a Commissioner he decides without 
any responsibilities. My noble and learned 
Friend feels the foree of this argument so 
strongly that he tells your Lordships to- 
night that he is ready in these cases to give 
a power of appeal. But to whom is the 
appeal to lie? To the Lord Chancellor! 
So then, my Lords, you must go into the 
Court of Chancery after all; and this is the 
way my noble and learned Friend proposes 
to save expense to the Charities! My 
Lords, the simple truth is that nothing will 
be saved to Charities by this Bill, 
whilst in many cases expense will be in- 
curred under it. In short, wherever the 
Bill is operative it is unjust :—in many 
cases it is not operative at all, but wherever 
it does operate it operates unjustly. My 
Lords, one reason why I say it is unjust is, 
because it interferes with the rights of pri- 
vate property. A donor surely has a right 
to say, “I give a certain sum for certain 


purposes, and I wish it to be managed by 
certain persons, and when one of the trus- 
tees dies, then another trustee shall be 
appointed, and I lay down rules for the 


management of the property?’’ But by 
this Bill my noble and learned Friend says, 
“If you give money in charity, I will ma- 
nage it for you.”” True there is an excep- 
tion made in the cases of Charities which 
are subject to inspection by a visitor; but, 
my Lords, why may not a man repose as 
much confidence in a trustee as in 4 visitor? 
I say, therefore, the Bill is unjust at it af- 
fects property ; and as it affects the Chari- 
ties themselves I say that it is injurious. 
How far its injury will extend is best evi- 
denced by the number of petitions which 
have been laid upon your Lordships’ table 
against the Bill. I know my noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Brougham) says that 
these petitions are from trustees, and that 
all trustees are fraudulent; but, my Lords, 
Iam not inclined to assent to so sweeping 
@ denunciation. My noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack taking different 
ground, observes that the petitions are 
mostly from the Civie Corporations whose 
funds are misapplied. But when my noble 
and learned Friend was talking thus of 
the City Corporations, why did he omit 
all mention of the eases in which, so 
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far from giving less in charity than 
the donor bequeathed, these Corporations 
give from their own funds infinitely more ? 
My Lords, these cases are very numerous. 
Will they continue to exist if this Bill 
should pass? I submit, not. There 
will be no inducement to such benevolence, 
but, on the contrary, every inducement 
to subject as little of this property as 
possible to the Commissioners’ inspec- 
tion. And, my Lords, there is another 
and a very important class of Charities— 
not important in amount, but important in 
their benefits to the poor—respecting which 
I must say something. I refer to small 
parochial charities left for the assistance of 
the sick and maimed, and of poor helpless 
people generally. These are generally ad- 
ministered by the parochial authorities— 
the minister and parish officers. In many 
of these cases there is no authority for such 
a mode of distribution, and the administra- 
tors can show no legal interest in the fund; 
but will your Lordships subject these mi- 
nisters and parish officers to be called upon 
to say why they administer these charities 
at all—or why they administer them in such 
a@ manner, or to such an individual ? Will 
you subject the administrators to Se de- 
terred from pursuing their work of benevo- 
lence by the fear of being cited before the in- 
spector—afunctionary whom I own I should 
be sorry to see entering into my domain! 
My Lords, these parochial authorities may 
be doing their best to secure their greatest 
service to the poorer parishioners, and yet 
without being guilty of any malversation of 
their trust, they may be cited before the 
Commissioners, put to considerable trouble 
and expense, and ultimately be subject to 
degradation. But, after all, these objections 
are nothing compared to the injury which 
this Bill will inflict on the whole body of 
Dissenters. The Dissenters are, in fact, 
subject to all its provisions without receiv- 
ing any share of the protection it affords to 
others. They are very much struck with 
that provision of the Bill which provides, 
that in all trust estates belonging to the 
Church, where there is no legal visitor ap- 
pointed, the bishop of the diocese shall act 
in such capacity, and that in the case of 
all trusts for the special benefit of members 
of the Church of England, persons elected 
trustees shall make a declaration that they 
also are members of the Church of Eng- 
land. My Lords, the Dissenters are very 
much struck with the fact that there are no 
corresponding provisions in the Bill appli- 
cable to their cases. The trustees of their 
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charities are to be appointed by the Com- 
missioners without any such declaration 
—they may or may not be members of the 
community to whieh the charity belongs. 
The probability is that they will be mem- 
bers of the Church of England. Now this 
act applies to all chapels, schools, and 
trusts generally relating to dissenting 
bodies; and the Commissioners are to ap- 
point the trustees of their schools and 
ehapels. What! will your Lordships give 
a power to an irresponsible Commission 
to make members of the Church of Eng- 
land trustees of dissenting chapels? You 
Jet Dissenters perform their religion now 
according to their consciences; but what 
will they be able to do when this Bill 
passes ? But more than this. These Com- 
missioners are to have a power whenever 
**it may seem to them that the will of the 
testator is not carried out, to approve a 
scheme for the future regulation of the 
trusts. What! Commissioners —mem- 
bers probably of the church or of any other 
persuasion—approve a scheme for a Wes- 
leyan or an Independent sehool! Just let 
your Lordships try it! If they do not 
know, or cannot make out, what the donor 
intended, the Commissioners may apply 
the trust to any other purposes they 
please! My Lords, how will this work in 
the case of a dissenting trust? Don’t 
tell me that the Commissioners are not 
likely to exercise their power in such a 
case. If you give them the power at all, 
you must be prepared—ay and be respon- 
sible—for any mode of exercising it. My 
Lords, I believe I have now pretty nearly 
gone through my case. I fully admit—I 
have never disputed, that much may be 
done, and ought to be done, to meet the 
difficulties which present themselves to 
the due execution of Charitable Trusts; 
but I am sure that your Lordships can, 
in respect of these trusts, do nothing more 
injurious nor unjust than to adopt this 
scheme. I do not think there is any great 
difficulty in supplying the existing want. 
You want additional facility in the power of 
appointing trustees. It is a simple pro- 
cess, and no danger can be seen in still 
further simplifying it. It has been pro- 
posed that a board of ratepayers should 
have the appointment. That may be in 
some sort objectionable. Others have pro- 
posed that the appointment should vest in 
the clergyman and parish officers, and to 
that, as relates to parish charities, I see 
no objection. But if there should be ob- 
stacles to that working of the system, then 
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it might, I think, be well considered whe. 
ther the nomination might not vest jh 
the guardians of the poor. There you 
have an assembly of persons usually of 
different ranks, from different parts of 
the same locality, and who may be well 
supposed to have considerable knowledge 
of the most eligible trustees to be » 
pointed. Others have proposed to refer 
the appointment to the magistrates in 
Quarter Sessions: perhaps that would 
be scarcely so good a plan as the last; but 
in some way or other I am sure this diffi- 
culty might be easily met, and for the 
most part in a manner that would be satis- 
factory to the publie. Then, as to the 
expenses in the Courts of Equity, I would 
remove all the fees now paid in the cases 
of Charities which come before these courts, 
thus keeping the control in the Court of 
Chaneery, preventing the taxation of 
Charities, and avoiding the creation of such 
a private, despotic, and irresponsible tri- 
bunal as is now sought to be created. I 
need say nothing more. I will not declare 
that this Bill has no good points, for there 
are some objects in it which I approve of 
—that, for instance, of vesting the legal 
estate in trustees; but, my Lords, the 
good forms such a very small part of it, 
while, as a whole, it is so bad in principle, 
so faulty in its construction, so repugnant 
to right, so distasteful to individual feeling, 
and so insufficient for the purposes it pro- 
fesses to have in view, that I trust your 
Lordships will put an end to the scheme by 
voting against the second reading. I 
therefore move that the Bill be read a se- 
cond time this day six months. 

Lorp BROUGHAM : My Lords, I must 
say that I feel considerable difficulty in 
rising to address you after the observations 
of my noble and learned Friend who has 
just sat down. Those observations have 
been so multifarious, sometimes so grave, 
at other times so light, sometimes 80 
jocose, at other times in so serious a veil, 
that while I listened to them with interest 
—with as much interest, indeed, as it is 
possible for any of your Lordships to give 
to a speech delivered between seven and 
nine o’clock, and after the detail of such a 
dinner as that to which my noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack treated 
us—yet I must own that the very variety 
of those observations prevents my making 
any attempt to follow my noble Friend 
through them. But, my Lords, the matter 
which I feel to be the most embarrassing, 


is the confident sentence which the noble 
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Lord concluded by pronouncing upon this 
Bill ; for I never before heard a judge, in 
any court of law or of equity, pronounce a 
sentence of condemnation so sweeping— 
so imperative—as that pronounced by my 
noble and learned Friend. He says the 
Bill can never possibly pass—that it never 
can become the law of the land—he tells 
us, with greater power of second sight 
than I have ever heard pretended to even 
by my noble and learned Friend here (Lord 
Campbell), who possesses a sort of here- 
ditary power of second sight, that though 
this may pass your . Lordships, it never 
will, it never can, pass the other House of 
Parliament—that it is in fact a Bill that is 
doomed. Now, why? Because, last year, 
says my noble and learned Friend, this 
Bill was sent down to the other House of 
Parliament in the month of June,. and then 
the Prime Minister and his Colleagues 
would not venture to pass it; and, there- 
fore, says he, my noble Friend on the 
Woolsack and his Colleagues differed about 
it. Why, never did I hear a greater jump 
toaconclusion! The Bill went down to 
the other House last year at the end of 
June. The Government then saw that it 
was too late to pass it ; and not because 
they differed in opinion about it, but be- 
cause it was so late in the year, they in- 
cluded it in the general list of Bills con- 
demned—in that ‘‘ massacre of the inno- 
cents,”’ which takes place every Session, 
and frequently involves some of the best 
Bills of the Session. But. how came it that 
the Bill was so late in getting to the other 
House? Why, that was partly the fault 
of my noble and learned Friend himself, 
who detained us so long in Committee upon 
it, though, I must say, without mentioning 
one-twentieth part of the objections to it 
which he has urged to-night. But, my Lord, 
so far was my noble and learned Friend 
on the Woolsack from believing that the 
Ministers differed in opinion about this Bill 
last year, that really I believe if any one is 
surprised to-night at hearing such a state- 
ment, it is my noble and learned Friend 
himself. . He knew the reason why it was 
last year postponed; and I remember 
having been with him at. the time, and 
hearing him express, and being a witness 
to his disappointment at finding that it had 
not been made an exception to the general 
massacre.; And now, my Lords, in reply- 
ing-to my noble and, learned Friend, I have 
“#0 greatia choice of topics, in consequence 
of the vast, variety of mistakes he fell into, 
and, the variety, of errors into! which,. from 
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excess of zeal, he plunged headlong, that I 
really find it difficult to choose between 
them. I am. bound, however, to make a 
selection ; and I will, therefore, take those 
which appeared to have made most impres- 
sion on my noble and learned Friend him- 
self. I break bulk on the jocose part of 
the speech—that part which he told you 
with reference to these charities, that some 
were of 20s. and some of 1s. a year, and that 
the financial part of the scheme must fail, 
because as the twentienth part of the fund 
was to. be paid to the Accountant-General 
every year, there was no coin in the realm 
by which the payment of the twentieth 
part of 1s. could be made. But there is a 
provision in the Bill which my noble and 
learned Friend has overlooked, and which 
completely meets this objection ; for there 
is a proviso in the Clause which. runs 
‘* except in such cases as the Commission- 
ers shall order that it shall not be paid at 
all.’ And, therefore, there is nothing in 
that objection—no such difficulty as my 
noble and learned Friend conceives, for the 
Commissioners may order that no payment 
in these cases shall be made. But then 
says my noble and learned Friend, here is 
a Bill full of ‘‘ Patronage, patronage, pa- 
tronage :”’ there is nothing in it but “ Pa- 
tronage,” and of that you have had 
enough already. First, in order to show 
that there had been an increase of patron- 
age, my noble and learned Friend finds it 
necessary to digress very much, and to 
pass to the consideration of measures with 
which this has nothing to do. If any 
person had come down to listen to the 
debate at one period of my noble and 
learned Friend’s speech, he would have 
thought the Lunacy Bill was the subject 
of discussion, or else that my noble and 
learned Friend should be one of the sub- 
jects of that Bill, for he then spoke only of 
the Lunaey Bill. He referred somuchto that 
Bill that if a stranger had entered the House, 
his most probable remark would have been, 
‘* How long is this endless and tiresome 
debate upon Lunacy to last?’’ And the 
reply would have been, ‘‘ You are mis- 
taken: we are not discussing a Lunacy 
Bill, we are considering a Charitable 
Trusts Bill.’ Now, with regard to the 
Lunacy Bill, it is quite true that two Com- 
missioners were appointed under it ; but, 
my Lords, I am quite ready to share in the 
responsibility of those appointments, for I 
acquiesced in them; and I believe it is now 
generally admitted, that no measure has ever 


answered more. entirely, or proved more 
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satisfactory in its working than the Com- 
mission appointed by the Lunacy Bill. 
I state this, my Lords, with the more sa- 
tisfaction, because I acknowledge that at 
one time I had some doubts respecting those 
Commissioners ; but having now inquired 
into the matter, I ean safely say, that I 
believe the Bill has been entirely suecess- 
ful. But then, if the person to whom I 
alluded as listening to the debate had come 
in a little later, he would have found that 
my noble Friend had gone from the Lunacy 
Bill to the subject of the Taxing Masters 
of the Court of Chancery. For an entire 
quarter of an hour we heard nothing from 
my noble and learned Friend but about 
the increase of the salaries of the Masters 
in Chancery. ‘‘ How long—”’ the stranger 
would have inquired, ‘‘ How long is this 
tedious debate to last upon Taxing Masters 
in Chancery ?’’ And the reply would have 
been as before—‘‘ You are mistaken ; we 
are now discussing the expediency of intro- 
ducing a Bill called a Charitable Trusts 
Bill!” But with respect to these Masters 
in Chancery, I must say there never was a 
Minister, a Chancellor, or a Member of the 
Executive Government who, being a Mem- 
ber of a Government which effected great 


reforms, stood higher or more impregnable 
than my noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack on the ground of patronage. 
Does my noble and learned Friend appoint 


these Taxing Masters? Not one of them. 
Following the example which I set him in 
the appointment of official assignees in 
1831, he has abandoned the patronage em- 
braced in the appointments of these seven 
officers, with 2,0002. a year each, and has 
vested it entirely in a Commission. But then 
the person whom I described as listening to 
my noble and learned Friend’s speech would 
soon find that he had got to another sub- 
ject, that of the Viee Chancellors. Now it is 
quite true that my noble and learned Friend 
on the Woolsack has appointed two Vice 
Chancellors, but then he has taken the 
best course for preventing abuse from 
those appointments, for he has provided in 
the Bill for the abolition of the offices, and 
the appointment of the Vice Chancellors to 
the Court of Review when the offices ter- 
minate. My noble and learned Friend 
spoke throughout on the subject of patron- 
age, as if it were something to be coveted 
rather than to be dreaded, whereas all who 
have felt it must know that it is the most 
grievous burden that can be thrown upon 
a Minister, except, perhaps, receiving his 
quarter’s salary. But at last my noble 
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and learned Friend in his speech did come 
to the Bill, at least he came to the subj 
of trustees. I often asked myself, while 
listening to the noble and learned Lord, 
whether he would once by any chance 
meander into the subject matter of debate; 
or whether it was his intention to consume 
the entire night by continuing the subject 
he was then discussing. But at last he 
came to the subject of trustees. He com: 
plained that this Bill would allow the Com: 
missioners to appoint trustees in 

tions, where most important political and 
party interests were concerned. ** Was 
ever such a thing known,” said he, “td 
allow a person nominated by the Lord 
Chancellor, a political judge, to fill up vat 
cancies in the trustees of corporations ?”’ 
Why, in whom is the appointment vested 
now? In the Masters in Chancery. “Well, 
then, instead of being in the hands of per 
sons appointed by the Lord Chancellor, 
the appointments are in the hands of the 
Lord Chancellor himself; for if the Mas- 
ter’s intment is excepted to, the 
matter goes before the Lord Chancellor, & 
political judge, to whose decision it is left. 
And why, let me ask, should it be sup- 
posed that a Master in Chancery is likely 
to be less politically biassed than a Com- 
missioner ? I believe the Commissioners 
proposed to be appointed by this Bill will 
stand equal between the parties, and that 
they will be respected as impartial judges. 
I only regret that any appeal whatever is 
to be given to the Great Seal, which 
must be held by a political Minister. 
But, my Lords, I must here say, that I 
could not but admire the tact and ability 
with which my noble and learned Friend 
omitted all mention of charity abuses. He 
picked his way most judiciously through 
that miry pool, striving, as it would seem, 
to avoid the dirty parts of the case, lest he 
should chance to splash himself by stepping 
into some charity abuse. No bird, no 
duck, could have stepped more lightly 
across a stagnant dirty pool than did my 
noble and learned Friend step by all the 
dirty parts of the charity abuses. Except 
in the case of some fair lady, 
“Where the tight ancle meets the astonished gaze,” 


as she picks her way to church or chapel, ot 
“ When vernal breezes to the paths invite,” , 


endeavouring to save her silken hose.as she 
steps from her carriage to fhe verdant 
sward, I have never, my Lords, seen any- 
thing equal to the skill, the lightnéss, the 
dexterity, and the suceess displayed: by my 
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noble and learned Friend, in avoiding the 
difficulties which he here encountered. 
Carefully did he shun all mention of mal- 
versations and misa riations such as 
are recorded in 5 Symons and 1 and 2 
Milne and Keene, books where my noble 
and learned Friend will find registered his 
own judgments, judgments given by him- 
self in the Court of Chancery, in cases of 
fraud by these trustees—of _ re 
ight, open misappropriation of funds de- 
vised for charitable purposes. My Lords, 
[can prove that this has gone on within 
the sacred territory of the London City 
Companies. I will give you a few instances. 
The Goldsmiths’ Company, since 1491, 
have had a fund at their disposal out of 
which to grant loans to deserving young 
men. No loans have ever been granted. 
The rents have been applied to the uses of 
the company. Since 1491 divers other 
bequests have been made for similar pur- 
poses, but the company have got neglectful 
of all duties, with the exception of the duty 
they owe to themselves. They have neg- 
lected to appropriate the funds to the 
charitable p es for which they were in- 
tended, though they have not neglected to 
take the funds themselves. An informa 
tion was filed against them, but they got 
rid of it on a mere point of pleading. So 
it was with the Mercers’ Company. There 
is in the books the decision of the Master 
of the Rolls, in the case of that company— 
that hospitable body te whom my noble and 
learned Friend alluded, and who acts on the 
principle that hospitality, like charity, 
ought to begin at home. An information 
was filed against them with reference to a 
charity which, since the great fire of 
London, has been allowed to fall into 
desuetude; and the Master of the Rolls 
compelled them to pay the costs. I hold 
in my hand the petition of the Mercers’ 
Company, imploring your Lordships to 
throw out this Bill. The fact is that the 
¢eompany have had enough of the Master of 
the Rolls. They do not want any other 
master than their own master. Their 
transgressions are of no late day, for in 
the petition they presented to their Lord- 
ships’ House, they set forth that since the 
Breat fire of London, in 1666, they ‘‘ had 
regularly, zealously, habitually, diligently, 
and faithfully discharged their trust ;’’ 4d 
est, they had regularly, zealously, ha- 
bitually, diligently, and faithfully gone 
down to Greenwich, there to partake of 
‘breakfast, dinner, and supper. For the 
vdue performance of those duties, they 
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prayed their Lordships’ honourable House 
to reject the Bill. Before I dismiss this 
portion of my subject, I have one word to 
say with reference to the Corporation of 
Leicester. Several benefactions have from 
time to time been made, upon trust, to the 
Corporation of Leicester, which trusts have 
been faithfully executed for many years, and 
it was the habit of the trustees to hand the 
balance from time to time to their suc- 
ecessors. After a period, however, they 
got tired of executing the trust in this 
humdrum fashion, and the balance was 

aid to the Town Clerk. In the year 

835, the balance amounted to 6; a 
and that sum was lent by the Town Clerk 
to the Mayor, who paid interest for it, 
which interest the Town Clerk pocketed. 
Under such a state of things, it is by no 
means surprising that the Corporation of 
Leicester should implore your Lordships 
not to pass the present Bill. They do not 
want Commissioners—they are quite satis- 
fied with the Masters in Chancery. They 
say, very naturally, ‘‘ Don’t inquire into 
our affaitrs—don’t overhaul our accounts— 
don’t enter into tiresome, tedious, and dis- 
gusting investigations about our guzzling 
and victualling—don’t inquire into the 
little transactions that have passed be- 
tween the Town Clerk and the Mayor, for 
it would be unjust and ious towards 
all parties, and do not, we implore of you, . 
pass this Bill, because the adoption of it 
would give a vast amount of patronage to 
the great ‘zeal.’’’ Of course they take 
care to say nothing of their own patronage, 
which they enjoy without any Act of Par- 
liament—viz., the 6,0001., which affords a 
kind of patronage of a much Worse sort 
than any that the Bill can create. The 
Master of the Rolls in their ease declared 
that he hardly ever heard ef a grosser 
breach of trust; and with such facts before 
him, it is not to be wondered at that my 
noble and learned Friend showld be so 


careful in avoiding the subject of abuses, 
and so anxious to pick his way delicately 


and cautiously through this miry case. 
My Lords, from the time of Sir 8. Romilly 
downwards, it has been admitted that the 
Court of Chancery is, by reason of ex- 
penses, inaccessible to the smaller cases of 
charity. My noble and learned Friend 
understated his case, when he said that the 
utmost expense of an application to the 
Court of Chancery was 7001. There is a 
ease in the books in which the expense of 
fighting a case of ele abuse for four or 
five years amounted to 2,000%. It is true 
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that that was the case of a charity which 
could afford to pay the costs, but the same 
expense would have been incurred if the 
abuse of the trust had been of a charity of 
not more than 1001, Of the great cha- 
rities, of which I have cited some examples, 
the number of abuses reported on by the 
Commissioners is somewhere about 350; 
and if such is the state of these great 
charities upon which the light of day 
shines, and which stand exposed to the 
eyes of man, is not the conclusion irre- 
sistible, that m the smaller charities— 
which cannot bear the expense of a Chan- 
cery investigation, and which are therefore 
necessarily exempted from jurisdiction and 
control—a tenfold greater amount of abuses 
must prevail? My noble and learned Friend 
seemed to think that the great corporate 
charities I have referred to are to be ineluded 
in the schedule proposed by my noble and 
learned Friend. No such thing. But he 
says you will exeept voluntary charities or 
charities partly voluntary, and if you do 
that you render the Bill useless. Now my 


Charity Commission had no power to inquire 
into the cases of such societies, and yet 
they found that there still remained some- 
thing like 40,000 charities to be dealt 


with, possessing an income of a million and 
a quarter a year. But then my noble and 
learned Friend objects to take a Master in 
Chancery and make him a Commissioner, 
He says it would be better to leave the 
Masters as they are, and let them have a 
more extensive authority. But he forgets 
that we want a summary jurisdiction, and 
he forgets the matter of costs. He says, 
** Only let the parties go before a Master.” 
*“Only!’’ This is a very smooth and oily 
way of putting it, but in fact this going 
before a Master is a very expensive pro- 
cess. There is, first of all, a petition to 
the Chancellor, or, as is more generally the 
case, an information filed. Then a refer- 
ence is directed to the Master, who hears 
the case in his own office, and treats 
it in every respect as an ordinary Chancery 
suit; Then comes warrant after warrant, 
and the parties not agreeing, exceptions 
are taken, and ultimately there is an argu- 
ment onthe exceptions before the Chan- 
cellor, The exceptions are, perhaps, al- 
lowed, and then the matter is remitted 
back to the Master; and everything pro- 
ceeds as before. This is a Chancery suit 
and nothing more, and that is just what 
we want to avoid. In fact, beyend all dis- 
pute a summary jurisdiction in these cases 
is absolutely. necessary; and we ‘have now 
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arrived at such a point that some remedy 
must be applied. The remedy must: be 
summary, and it must be cheap; that isthe 
long and short of the matter. All that my 
noble and learned Friend said in pulling 
this Bill to pieces, does not amount to the 
proposal of any remedy. He. talked of 
the hardship of the production of docu. 
ments, and of compelling parties to show 
their title. That was the whole substance 
of the ery against the inquiry of 1819, 
This Bill does not call. for the produetion 
of any documents which could not: haye 
been called for by the Commissioners at 
any time during the last thirty years, 
My noble and learned Friend also objeets 
to the clause to indemnify a person for the 
expense he may be put to in acting under 
the orders of the Commission. But is it 
not only fair that if a person incurs coats, 
or is subjected to an action for having acted 
in consequence of the orders of the Com- 
missioners, that he should be saved from 
any loss or harm? But my noble and 
learned Friend talked of some remedy, 
He mentioned gingerly tke subject, of 
charity abuses, but he still said that they 
required some remedy. He says boldly 
that the remedy is easy. ‘‘ You have 
only,’’ says he, ‘‘to bring in an Act of 
Parliament abolishing the fees in the Mas- 
ter’s office.”” Why, is my noble and learn- 
ed Friend serious? Is he awake? The 
fees in the Master’s office are, as he knows, 
the least part of the whole. There are 
hardly any fees in the Master’s office. 
‘The fees’’ are the fees of counsel, the 
fees of solicitors, the expense of bring: 
ing up witnesses from almost every corner 
of the country in reference to a charity of 
perhaps not more than 50s. a year; these 
are the fees, and these my noble and learned 
Friend has not regarded. One word, my 
Lords, before I conclude, respeeting the 
Dissenters. It is said that this Bill may 
place the property of Dissenters under the 
control of Churchmen. I know a great deal 
of Dissenters, and although they are often 
very intolerant amongst themselves, I must 
do them the justice to say that I haye sel- 
dom found them very hostile to the Church. 
But, my Lords, what is the state of things 
now? Why, the control over these chari- 
ties is vested in the Court of Chancery. 
Why should that arrangement be so pecu- 
liarly satisfactory toe Dissenters?\ | The 
Lord Chancellor, must, necessarily.be\ a 
Protestant, but. the Master ofthe Bells 
may be a Roman Catholic,-and his interfer- 
ence in the..management; of dissenting 
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charities would surely in such an event be 
not less distasteful to them than the inter- 
ference of a Commissioner of a different per- 
suasion. My Lords, I am in perfect charity 
with all men— Whigs included—but I can- 
not for the life of me but think that the 
extraordinary opposition to this Bill has 
some peculiar cause. Speaking as a Whig 
—{a laugh|—oh! you need not laugh, for 
I was just going to show that you and not 
I must be considered the lapsarians. 
Speaking as a Whig, I beg to ask do you 
remember the controversy of 1818? Did 
you ever hear of the debates in Parliament 
on this very subject in the years of grace 
1818 and 1819? Did you ever hear of a 
party measure, as completely a Whig mea- 
sure as any that was ever brought in by 
that party—the Charity Bill of 1819, upon 
which you were banded as one man, with 
myself for your leader. Now, every one 
of the topics which have been heard to- 
night from my noble and learned Friends 
are to be found in the speeches of the Tory 
party to whom we were opposed on that 
occasion. I therefore am not a lapsarian, 


but a surviving disciple of that now ex- 
tremely small school which daily becomes 
“small by degrees and beautifully less. 


9 


On that occasion I had the satisfaction of 
defeating Lord Eldon, the legitimate pre- 
decessor of my noble and learned Friend, 
by a majority of two, and I carried my Bill. 
What then, I beg to inquire, is the cause 
of the Whigs voting against us to-night? 
Is it that others than Whigs are to oppose 
the Government upon the coming division ? 
[The Duke of Ricnmonp: Hear, hear!] 
Yes! I was prepared for that cheer. There 
are questions on which you cannot vote with 
the Whigs, but this is one on which they 
think that they can woo you over. The 
young people must be brought together: 
there must be a pleasant party made for 
them; and there canbe no better opportunity 
of doing so than in a matter where there 
have already been so many pleasant parties 
down the river, to Greenwich and else- 
where. This is the occasion you take of 
wooing your richly endowed bride: so the 
Bill is to be flung overboard that you ma 
go hand in hand. But, my Lords, I ¢ 
on you to beware! Ido not say this is a 
trap, a pitfall, a stratagem; it is only a little 
attempt to hurt the Government, to mortify 
the Chancellor, (though, God knows! he:of 
all men has least cause to care about such 
petty mortifications,) to damage the Prime 
Minister without turning him out {‘« No no! ”’ 
from some of the back benches.} Oh! no! 
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no! no! Of course not: 1 well understand 
all that—to him without turning 
him out, in order eventually to make way 
for others who will only carry out his views: 
But don’t suppose that he will go out ion 
account of this! He knows his duty too 
well. Let me entreat you, therefore, 
seriously to consider before you unite on 
such grounds to defeat this useful measure. 
It is ‘a Bill of grave importance. The 
character of the Government and of parties 
in this House is deeply implicated in your 
giving a favourable consideration to it. to- 
night. You do not deny the abuse—you 
do not say the measure is not required— 
you do not say that it is not a measure 
wished for and called out for by the coun- 
try; and, therefore, affirming its principle; 
the course which you ought to take is 
fairly, candidly, conscientiously, and ho- 
nestly to go into Committee, in order that 
you may there examine its details, examine 
the exceptions and alterations which my 
noble and learned Friend will propose to 
make in it—for you don’t know the Bill 
yet—to see if you can mend it, and only 
if you cannot to refuse it your ultimate 
sanction. Gravely, seriously, and anxiously, 
I therefore pray your Lordships to support 
the second reading. 

The Eart of ELDON: I really think 
it essential, my Lords, that I should make 
some observations as to this Bill, and as to 
the circumstances under which | am in- 
clined to vote for the Amendment of the 
noble and learned Lord opposite—that the 
Bill be read a second time this day six 
months. My Lords, the noble and learned 
Lord who spoke last talked of. ‘‘ motives,’’ 
in which he says the opposition to this Bill 
originates. It originates in no such mo-+ 
tives as he describes. I hope that noble 
Lords on the cross benches will oppose it ; 
and I am sure that if they do so they will 
oppose it, as I do, upon its merits. |: But:if 
the noble Lord meant to attribute to us 
that we should vote against it from such 
motives as he described— 

Lorp BROUGHAM:) 1 said» no such 
thing. I said that they wanted to get 
your vote: that was what I said. 

The Eart of ELDON:. lamin the hands 
of the House; and the House: well under: 
stood what the noble and learned ‘Lord 
said. I am sorry that the noble and learned 
Lord should have thought it necessary to 
use such language, instead: of :addressing 
himself,as he should:havedlone, to: the:me- 
rits of the Bill. .My Lords, the:debate has 
not turned upon those merits; :let:me:re-, 
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call your Lordships’ attention to them. 
When this debate was postponed before 
Easter, it was the object of those who 
sought its postponement, to secure the in- 
troduction of certain modifications into the 
Bill during the recess. I remember that I 
said at that time that if no modification 
were introduced, [ should certainly vote 
against it. Certain modifications have 
been made with a view to tempt your Lord- 
ships to support the measure; but I, for 
one, must say that I am not satisfied, and 
that I shall not give my vote in favour of 
proceeding with it. My Lords, I do not 
deny that there are abuses under the pre- 
sent system of administering Charitable 
Trusts, both great and small. I do not 
deny that the question as to the mode in 
which those abuses should be remedied is 
ene deserving your most serious considera- 
tion, I take up this Bill, believing it is 
most desirable to view the matter in that 
light; but when I inspect the Bill, I must 
also declare that I believe it is in no degree 
ealculated to remedy the abuse that is 
complained of. I believe the charity would 
be greatly diminished by its operation; and 
nothing that has been said in favour of the 
measure has met the objection. The City 


Companies say that they are sure of it. 
Some of those companies have contributed 
largely to their charity estates from the 


funds at their own disposal. It has been 
said to-night that certain of those compa- 
nies have been guilty of abusing the trusts 
reposed in them; but there are many at any 
rate against whom no such charge has been 
brought, and yet all are to be taxed though 
a few only require control. Look at the 
Merchant Tailors’ Company for which I had 
the honour to present 4 petition to your 
Lordships against this Bill. No charge is 
made against that company, and yet by this 
Bill you will tax them 100I. in respect of 
each of their charitable estates to defray 
' the cost of managing other charities that 
may be subject to abuse. My Lords, the 
other night I presented to you a petition 
from the Trinity Board at Hull. That 
board administers a fund of 26,0001. a 
ar. The trustees are chosen by a popu- 
ar mode: of election. Their accounts are 
publishedthey are even published in the 
newspapers. No complaint has been made 
against the mariagement; so far from it, 
resolutions of thanks to the trustees have 
been unanimously agreed to, and their ex- 
cellent’ management has been attested by 
the signatures of 2,000 of the seamen of 
ithe port, whe have felt the beneficial effects 
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of their good management. Now, my 
Lords, I complain that such a charity 
should be subjected to the inquisition of a 
secret tribunal, instead of having the ad- 
vantages of that publicity which would be 
given to it by a Court of Chancery. | 
complain also that the mode of proceeding 
with respect to the deeds of charities may 
lead to a disturbance of titles, whilst an ex- 
posure of the persons who are the objects 
of charity will, in many instances, lead to 
a defeat of the intentions of the founder, 
My Lords, no one objects to the cheap 
management of charities; if the object of 
the Amendment had been to defeat any 
measure that would secure the cheap ma- 
nagement of charities, I certainly should 
not support it. I should be glad also to 
find that every publicity was given to the 
accounts of charity estates; but I do say 
again, that I object to the taxation of those 
estates, as proposed under this Bill, for 
the payment of a body of Commissioners 
who are to look after their administration. 
Surely, my Lords, a country so rich as this 
can well afford to pay for the management 
of its charities out of its public revenue. 
And here, my Lords, allow. me to ask, 
whilst speaking of the Commissioners, for 
what reason is special mention made in this 
Bill of the eligibility of a ‘‘ Chief Justice 
of Bengal?” Is a Chief Justice of Bengal 
more peculiarly suited for the administra- 
tion of Charity Trusts than any other judge, 
Indian or English? My Lords, I am sure 
that the constitution of such a tribunal, 
even though a Chief Justice of Bengal 
was a Commissioner, would have the 
worst effects on charities. It would deter 
people from leaving money for charitable 
purposes by leading them to believe that 
their purposes would never be carried 
out as they desired, and that their money 
would be taxed for the support of a Go- 
vernment tribunal. Neither will gentle- 
men consent to act as trustees if they 
know the extent of the responsibility 
which they will ineur, and the sort of tri- 
bunal to which, if this Bill passes, they 
will all be subject. It has been said, my 
Lord, that the late Lord Eldon declared, 
“That he had viewed with great horror 
the administration of several of the chari- 
ties, which in some cases amounted to an 
actual breach of trust.’’ I have no doubt 
that my late noble relative has been cor- 
rectly quoted; but because he viewed abuse 
with horror, it does not follow that he 
would have given his assent to such a Bill 
as the present. It would have been his 
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object, my Lords, to have checked that 
abuse, by the exercise of the power which 
he held as Lord Chancellor of England, 
not by taxing those who did their duty 
well, or by creating such an irresponsible 
tribunal as that which your Lordships are 
now called upon to give birth to. 

Lorp CAMPBELL : I am desirous, my 
Lords, to address a few words to your 
Lordships, because I have heen taunted 
with inconsistency by my noble and learn- 
ed Friend who is at this moment sitting on 
the edge of the Woolsack. The noble 
and learned Lord, declaring himself a 
Whig, has made an appeal from the old 
Whigs to himself, as the only consistent 
member of that once great and flourishing 
party. Hecomplains that all his old asso- 
ciates have deserted him—that he is left 
a solitary monument of political consistency 
and wisdom. My Lords, I shall certainly 
abstain from entering into the subject of 
my noble and learned Friend’s consistency. 
I remember that a Session or two ago he 
said he could almost promise he would give 
me an opportunity of taking that issue; 
and I expected that he would accordingly 
have moved a resolution, ‘‘ That it is the 
opinion of this House that Henry, Lord 
Brougham and Vaux, has always been a 
consistent politician.’’ But, my Lords, 
two years have elapsed, and no such reso- 
lution has been moved, no such notice has 
been given; and I now find that it is 
enough for me to defend my own con- 
sistency respecting this Bill, for my noble 
and learned Friend would have your Lord- 
ships suppose that we had first approved 
of it, and then vented our anathemas 
against it; that we had attacked the Bill 
until things assumed a new aspect, and 
that then ‘‘luffing up to the breeze’’ we 
condemned the measure which we had 
formerly applauded. Now, my Lords, I 
have always been most anxious to expose 
and remedy the abuses of charities; but I 
never admitted that the measure of my no- 
ble and learned Friend on the Woolsack 
would have that effect, and I have there- 
fore always been most strenuously opposed 
toit. Ivoted against it when we were in 
a slender minority ; I oppose it now when 
we have every hope of success. My no- 
ble and learned Friend on the edge of the 
Woolsack, tells you, that in the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament the Bill was passed 
nemine contradicente. It passed this 
House without a division, it is true; but 
why did it not pass the other. House of 
Parliament ? My noble and learned Friend 
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who affects to be so deeply in the se- 
crets of the Government, so deeply, that 
he has told us to-night that they do not 
intend to resign; even he was unable 
to give any satisfactory account of this 
very extraordinary and anomalous occur- 
renee. He tells us that ‘‘ both himself and 
the Lord Chancellor’’ were struck by the 
fact that the Bill should have been in- 
cluded in the general massaere. I must 
acknowledge that I feel with my noble and 
learned Friend much surprised that the 
Government should thus have dealt with 
their own offspring. The Prime Minister 
really might have communicated with his 
noble and learned Colleague—he really 
might have consulted my noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Brougham) before he struck 
the final blow. But it seems that he had 
not so high an opinion of the Bill as my 
noble and learned Friend. Possibly, when 
the Bill came down, he had altered his 
views upon this as he has done upon so 
many other measures. I pity, therefore, 
my noble and learned Friend. I am sure 
that I only do him justice when I say that 
his desire is to do good. If the extensive 
patronage given by this Bill had been foreed 
upon him, I am sure he would not have 
had it. He would relinquish it in aceord- 
ance with that constitutional doctrine laid 
down by my noble and learned Friend who 
sits so near him, that no Government 
which has not an actual majority in the 
House of Commons can appoint to a judi- 
cial office. My noble oad learned Friend 
declares that it would be an “ atrocity ’’ to 
do so. My noble and learned Friend on 
the Woolsack would, I am sure, never aet 
so ‘‘atrociously.’’ If, as my noble and 
learned Friend has laid it down, it would 
have been “an atrocity”’ for the Whigs to 
have made appointments when they had a 
majority minus one, it would indeed be 
‘*an atrocity” in the present Government 
to make appointments until their 112 sup- 
porters are swelled somewhat nearer to the 
number of 400. I fear, my Lords, that 
the charities will remain a long time with 
their abuses uncorrected if we wait until 
the consummation is arrived at. My Lords, 
my great objection to this Bill is that which 
ereates such unmingled consternation and 
alarm—the power which it gives of central. 
izing, in @ manner wholly unprecedented 
and unexampled, the management of cha- 
ritable trusts, People are absolutely to be 
deprived, under its provisions, of the ma- 
nagement of their own affairs. There. is 


to be a meddling and an intermeddling 
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which, ‘to say the least, is extremely perni- 
cious. Talk of the Poor Law—why, un- 
der the Poor Law the parties who are in- 
terested in its administration elect their 
own officers; but under this Bill all the 
officers are to be nominated by a Commis- 
sioner, These three irresponsible Commis- 
sioners are to constitute new trustees, and to 
dismiss old ones at their will and pleasure; 
in fact, they are to make that which is 
now done throughout England by those in 
the locality a matter of governmental inter- 
ference. My Lords, this has raised great 
alarm. More petitions than for a very 
long time I have known to be presented 
upon any one subject have been laid 
upon your Lordships’ Table against this 
Bill. _ But, says my noble and learned 
Friend, this is the result of ‘‘a combina- 
tion.’’ Nothing, my Lords, can be more 
true. It is ‘‘a combination.”’ It is a 
combination of Churchmen and Dissenters, 
of Roman Catholies and Unitarians, of 
persons of all religious persuasions, purely 
for the purpose of defeating this one mea- 
sure. “Qh! but,’’ says my noble and 


learned Friend, ‘all these petitions are 
from fraudulent trustees.’’ Now, this very 
day a petition has been presented to your 


Lordships against this Bill from the So- 
ciety for the promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge, of which society, I believe, every 
right rev. Prelate on the bench opposite is 
a member. Does my noble and learned 
Friend, then, include all the bishops in his 
description? Does he mean to say that 
they are among the fraudulent trustees 
who have joined the ‘‘ combination ?’’ My 
Lords, I do not wonder that the right rev. 
Prelates are opposed to this Bill. A clause 
was introduced into it by the Bishop of 
London, directing that all trustees of a 
purely Church of England charity should 
make a declaration that they were Church- 
men. Nothing could be more proper ; but 
the evil the right rev. Prelate sought to 
guard against still exists in respect of the 
Commissioners—the great governing body 
themselves. You may have for Commis- 
sioners Roman Catholics or Dissenters 
appointing trustees over Church of Eng- 
land charities, or over other charities to 
which they are in principle opposed. My 
noble and: learned Friend who opened 
this debate, confined himself almost en- 
tirely to the case of the smaller charities. 
Now I admit that: in respect of some of 
these charities things ought not to remain 
as they are. _ It. is-a reproach to the law 
of this country that some of the abuses 
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that exist should be permitted to continue, 
But, my Lords, the remedy that I would 
find for this grievance is not the appoint 
ment of such a Commission as this. I be. 
lieve the best remedy would be found in 
the reform of the regular tribunals of the 
country: I believe that the best power 
over charities exists in the Lord Chancellor 
himself. My noble and learned Friend be- 
side me (Lord Cottenham) is allowed 
upon all hands to have administered equity 
to the perfect satisfaction of everybody, 
He knew where the Court of Chancery was 
perfect and where it was deficient; and he 
declared that the Court of Chancery was 
the best tribunal to which application could 
be made for the correction of abuses in 
Charitable Trusts. No doubt, my Lords, 
it is an admirable tribunal: there is a 
careful investigation, a patient hearing, and 
justice is administered. The only objec- 
tion to it is the cost of litigation. I admit 
that evil; but I say that the obvious re- 
medy is to diminish that cost. You say 
the Court of Chancery cannot be approached 
in the cases of small estates. Then I 
reply that it is a reproach to the judicature 
of this country that that should be the case. 
Remember, the evil is no greater in this 
respect, as it affects charities, than as it 
affects individuals. If a person has a legacy 
of 502., to recover it by a bill in equity 
would lead to a certain loss of a larger 
sum. The properremedy, then, is to allow 
justice to be more cheaply administered. 
You ought so to reform the abuses of the 
Court of Chancery that justice may be 
done. It was said by Jeremy Bentham, 
and I know it is said by all who follow that 
school, that it is the duty of the State to 
furnish gratuitous courts of justice of every 
description. That may or may not be good 
argument; but what do you do in this 
country? Why, instead of affording the 
courts of justice gratuitously, you make the 
suitors of the court pay enormously, some- 
times to the public revenue, and sometimes for 
private charges. There are various of- 
fices in this country—some of them in the 
gift of the Crown, some of them sold by the 
Judges—that are paid by fees, and those 
fees are laid upon the suitor. In the Court 
of Chancery, although the “ Six Clerks” 
are abolished, there is an immense sum 
that will be levied upon suitors for one or 
two generations, for the purpose of indem- 
nifying those whose offices have been abo- 
lished. My Lords, the clear remedy is, to 
allow justice to be cheaply administered to 
those who are éntitled to it. But, even if 
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u were to have some new tribunal to be 
confined entirely to exercising a legal juris- 
diction over these small charities, is the 
tribunal chalked out by this Bill the one 
that you would select ? My Lords, this 
Bill prescribes a tribunal for a totally dif- 
ferent purpose ; for this Commission is to 
take under its control all the charities in 
England ; it is to superintend the whole, 
great and small, lay and ecclesiastical, and 
to require triennial returns with regard to 
every charity throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. If you are to have so 
much work to be done, this machinery 
might be necessary ; but if you are to 
confine the remedy to charities under 100/. 
a year, the machinery which this Bill pro- 
vides ‘is wholly unnecessary. There are 
three Commissioners, two inspectors, and I 
don’t know how many clerks and other 
functionaries ; when one single Commis- 
sioner, appointed by the Lord Chancellor, 
with power to supervise the charities of 
small amount, would be amply sufficient to 
do all that by this tribunal you seek to do. 
Then, my Lords, the principle of this Bill 
is to interfere with every charity in England, 
to require that accounts shall be rendered 
by every set of trustees who have the ma- 
nagement of a fund that is applicable to a 
public purpose ; for that, as my noble and 
learned. Friend: has truly informed your 
Lordships, is the proper definition of a 
charity. There are about 50,000 bodies 
of trustees ; they are all to be subjected to 
the jurisdiction of this new Commission. 
They are to send in their accounts ;. they 
may all be examined upon oath ; and the 
manner in which this is to be done will be 
most hurtful to their feelings, and may be 
most prejudicial to the interests of the 
charity. I believe, with the noble Earl 
who last addressed the House, that the 
Bill would be destructive to many chari- 
ties ; inasmuch as those who. now devote 
their days.and their nights to the care of 
those institutions, without fee or reward, 
or.the hope of patronage, or anything except 
an anxious wish to discharge their duty and 
to be of service to their fellow-creatures, 
would all shrink from the performance of 
such a duty if it were to be attended with 
such. consequences. Then, my. Lords, 
the noble Earl who spoke last has pointed 
out to your Lordships the extreme injus- 
tice of taxing a charity that is perfectly 
Well administered, that wants no ‘supervi- 
sion, where there is no abuse, where every- 
thing is pure and everything intelligible. 
That part of the Bill is most injurious, and 
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I do not wonder at the vast number of pe- 
titions which have ‘on that account been 
presented against it. With regard to the 
municipal corporations, I think the objec- 
tion is, if possible, still stronger. My 
Lords, this is a subject that has had its 
importance for years past. I remember 
an open conference on the subject between 
the two Houses of Parliament, when I 
heard a speech of great ability from the 
noble Earl now the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty upon that subject. There is no 
doubt that political influence, in many bo- 
roughs in England, depends mainly on the 
appointment of charity trustees. Well, 
then, in whom is their appointment to be 
vested? In the nominees of the Lord Chan- 
eellor! This is what I did at first most stre- 
nuously object to, and it is what I now ob- 
ject to with equal strenuousness. My noble 
and learned Friend allows that, as the Bill 
was originally framed, the trustees that are 
already appointed might be swamped, be- 
cause the number of new trustees that 
might be appointed is entirely indefinite. 
He now, as a slight concession, consents 
that the number originally appointed shall 
never be exceeded. That in a very small 
degree removes the objections which I 
urged. My Lords, for these reasons, I do 
trust that there will be a very strong feel- 
ing in this House against the second read- 
ing of the Bill. Why should you read the 
Billa second time? My noble and learned 
Friend put it off on a former oceasion, 
because he wished to consider whether 
some alterations might not be made in it. 
Would your Lordships pass the Bill as it 
is now presented to you? ‘ But,” said 
my noble and learned Friend, ‘‘I mean 
to make an Amendment ;’’ and the only 
Amendment he has hinted at is that 
he will except from the operation of the 
Bill certain bodies who have petitioned. 
If he were to except all who have peti- 
tioned, I. believe he would: render the : Bill 
a dead letter ;. for I believe all have peti- 
tioned who are to come under the opera- 
tions of the Bill,. If that be the case,’ he 
should introduce into the Bill these words, 
“And be it hereby enacted, that no indi- 
vidual, or charity, or trustee, or corpora- 
tion who have petitioned against this’ Bill 
shall be subjected to its operation.’ Would 
it be consistent with the dignity of Parlia- 
ment that a Bill should be passed which 
the author of it allows to be a dead letter? 
My Lords, I strongly advise’ you to reject 
this Bill. . Your rejection of it will not, in 


pthe slightest degree, interfere with my 
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noble Friend’s exertions to correct abuses, 
by his great ability to reform abuses in 
the Court of Chancery, and to render jus- 
tice cheap and expeditious ; and if there are 
some charities that, from their small 
amount, cannot possibly be brought. under 
the jurisdiction of that Court, let him 
bring in a Bill for appointing one Commis- 
sioner, who may inspect those charities, 
who may correct abuses, and who may do 
what the cause of justice requires. But 
do not let us read a- second time a Bill 
which the author of it cannot defend, of 
which he eannot tell what will be its opera- 
tion, and the defects in which he cannot 
show us any tangible way to remedy. 

The Bishop or SALISBURY: Having 
listened to all the arguments which the 
noble and learned Lord has just adduced, 
in addition to those which the learning and 
ingenuity of another noble and learned 
Lord have brought forward, I am not able 
to remember any which, giving to this sub- 
ject my most careful and impartial atten- 
tion, have appeared te me of sufficient 
weight to prevent my doing that which it 
is my purpose to do, namely, to give my 
vote in favour of the second reading of this 
most important measure. My Lords, I 
should not, in any case have entered into 
the details of this Bill; and especially I 
shall not, at this late hour of the night, 
attempt to oceupy your Lordships’ atten- 
tion more than a very few minutes, in 
stating the reasons why, in spite of all the 
arguments that I have heard to the con- 
trary, it: still seems to me an imperative 
duty imposed upon me to give my vote 
in. favour of the second reading of this 
Bill. My Lords, I do so because there is 
a great and acknowledged abuse, for which 
it ig attempted by this Bill to provide an 
adequate remedy. Except in some such 
mode as that which is proposed by the 
Bill, I confess I do not see any hope held 
out of this enormous abuse being in any 
degree whatever remedied. My Lords, 
the abuse which it is attempted by this Bill 
to remedy presses more particularly on my 
mind, because it: is an abuse of sacred and 
charitable trusts, trusts in whieh the poor 
of this. country are essentially interested. 
My Lords, wherever the abuses may be, if 
there, be a non-appropriation of the funds, 
whoever may be the gainers, the poor are 
they who suffer; and if a remedy be sought 
through the expensive processes of the 
Court. of Chancery, the parties contesting 
as trustees may be great landed proprietors, 
and by the carrying on of expensive suits 
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in that Court, still the poor are they who 
suffer. Great, multifarious, and enormous 
as are the abuses which the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack introduced 
to the notice of your Lordships, unless 
some such measure as this be adopted, J 
see no hope of remedy. The noble and 
learned Lord who has just addressed your 
Lordships, has, indeed, pointed. out what 
he considers a remedy for this state of 
things, what he describes as a plain, sim- 
ple, and easy remedy. He says the whole 
evil is, in what? Why, nothing else than 
the expensive nature of suits in Chancery, 
Therefore, he says, the plain remedy is to 
reform the Court of Chancery. My Lords, 
I entirely agree with the noble and learned 
Lord, that that is the plain remedy, and 
that that remedy might be safely and sa 
tisfactorily applied. But I take the liberty 
of asking that noble and learned Lard, if 
that remedy is so plain and easy, why, 
during the long years that these abuses 
have existed, it has not been applied? 
To whom, have we a right to look for a 
remedy of that kind if not at the hands of 
the noble and learned Lord? He has now 
been in this House for many years ; he has 
been actively engaged ; his attention has 
been given to all matters of this kind, and 
especially to matters connected with the 
administration of the law; and I have yet 
to learn that even the talents, the learning, 
and the ingenuity of the noble and learned 
Lord, will enable him to bring into this 
House a Bill for remedying the abuse: of 
the Courts of Chancery, which will do away 
with expense, and delay, and vexation, and 
will make any measure of the kind now 
before your Lordships altogether useless. 
My Lords, it is notorious that there is no 
hope or chance of any measure of this 
kind. I myself, my Lords, was a Member 
of a Committee of your Lordships’ House 
some six years ago, which sat upon another 
Bill immediately connected with this—the 
Grammar School Bill; and there is one 
ground upon which alone this Bill com- 
mends itself to my attention, namely, that 
a very large proportion of these Charitable 
Trusts are connected with the education of 
the poor. My Lords, there are throughout 
this country, in all our borough towns, 
in all our villages, innumerable charities 
devoted to the edueation of the poor, 
which are now in many cases wholly 
inoperative; and the only hope of their 
being resuscitated, and of giving efle 

to that most important part of our social 
policy, namely, the imparting of education 
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tothe lower orders of the people, consists 
jn the application of such machinery 
as that which is devised in this, Bill. 
That Bill to which I have referred, and 
of the Committee upon which I was a 
Member, came up from the House of Com- 
mons containing clauses having for their 
object the providing of a more speedy and 
efficient remedy for abuses of that kind. 
I. do not exactly remember by what ma- 
chinery it effected this; but the only prin- 
ciple in this Bill which I consider to justify 
my voting for the second reading is, that it 
vides a cheap and summary jurisdiction 

in the case of educational charities. Now, 
Lords, certain clauses were struck out 

of the Bill to which I have referred, in con- 
sequence of a hope being held out by a 
noble and learned Lord, whom I do not 
now see in his place, that there would im- 
mediately be such a reform of the processes 
of the Court of Chancery, such cheap, ex- 
peditious, and easy processes introduced, 
that we might very safely dispense with 
any clauses of that kind; and that all that 
was required would be carried into effect 
more securely, and with equal facility, by 
the reform of the Court of Chancery. My 
Lords, six years have passed away, and | 
have not heard that any such reform of the 
Court of Chancery has taken place. And 
as regards these charities, what is the case ? 
Why, the grammar school bill is altoge- 
ther inoperative. Therefore, my Lords, 
seeing no hope in any other quarter, I 
intend, in spite of all the grave and weighty 
objections which have been urged against 
this Bill, to vote for the second reading. 
I do not say this, my Lords, as approving 
of all its provisions; very far from it. I 
came down to the House in very great 
doubt whether I should vote even for the 
second reading of the Bill; and had it not 
been for the speech of the noble and learn- 
ed Lord in introducing it, I should cer- 
tainly have voted against the second read- 
ing. In doing so, I do not think I shall be 
guilty of that simplicity which a noble and 
learned Lord said those would be guilty of 
who were led away with the vain and un- 
certain hope of amendments. I trust that 
that is not a vain and fallacious hope; for, 
ifthe noble and learned Lords will exercise 
in Committee that ingenuity which they 
have shown in debate—if they manifest 
that acquaintance with details, and that 
skill in raising objections, which they have 
yed:on the second reading, to which 
ee do: not appear ‘strictly to 
belong, I-think:it-would be unjust to the 
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noble and learned Lords themselves, as 
well as to your Lordships’ House, to con- 
clude that the real objections to the Bill 
cannot be obviated. I shall not detain 
your Lordships longer; but I do trust that 
we shall not have the only hope which.I 
have seen of the reform of this great and 
acknowledged abuse frustrated or cut off, 
without, at least, an attempt being made 
in a Committee of your Lordships’ House 
to bring the Bill into that state in which it 
may be the means of carrying into effect 
that which I am sure your Lordships de- 
sire equally with myself, namely, the re- 
form of the great abuses prevailing in the 
administration of charities. 

Lorp ABINGER: I own, my Lords, 
that some of the objections urged against 
this Bill by trustees, constitute the very 
reasons why I think such a Bill is accept- 
able. If anybody will compare the state 
of a trustee before the passing of this Bill 
with the state in which he will be placed 
after it has become law, I venture to say 
that he will find that a person acting pro- 
perly will be more secure under this Bill 
than he is at present under the jurisdiction 
of the Court of Chancery. For what 
may happen at present? Any person 
who chooses to do so, may file a Bill with 
the consent of the Attorney General, and 
that consent is usually granted on being 
applied for. I happen to know that a cer- 
tain gentleman, an attorney, threatened 
almost all the charities in England with 
the filing of a Bill. He wrote to them all, 
desiring that they would give an account 
of the administration of their charities ; 
and stated that unless the account were 
rendered, and a considerable sum sent for 
the costs of the application, proceedings 
would be taken. I remember in that case 
there was an interference to prevent the 
filing of the Bills; but all charity trus- 
tees are placed in similar danger. Why it 
should be supposed that individuals of 
high character and great discretion should, 
under this Bill, commence a vexatious in- 
terference with charities, I cannot tell. 
My Lords, I cannot join in the opposition 
which is made to this Bill—I should not 
be acting consistently with the dictates of 
my conscience, if I did not vote for the 
second reading. 

Lorp WROTTESLEY: My Lords, I 
am anxious to avail myself of this opportu- 
nity of addressing your Lordships on this 
Bill. It is not often that I have ventured 
to intrude’ any observations of mine on 
your Lordships’ attention... I have listened 
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with some attention to the arguments ad- 
duced by the opponents of this measure, 
and I cannot perceive that the grounds 
upon which its necessity has been based, 
have been successfully impugned. Those 
grounds are; first, that the interference of 
some competent tribunal is continually ne- 
cessary to regulate public charities, and 
control their administration ; and secondly, 
that to appeal to the only tribunal that has 
any jurisdiction in this matter, in the case 
of the smaller charities, is a practical ab- 
surdity. Your Lordships cannot surely 
imagine that the causes of interference are 
few in number; it is not so; they are numer- 
ous; but however numerous they may be, I 
ean assure you, that the number of applica- 
tions that is now addressed to the Courts of 
Equity for these purposes, is no measure 
at all of the number of applications that 
would be addressed to a competent econo- 
mical tribunal of the kind sought to be 
established by this Bill. I hope I shall 
not be accused of wearying your Lordships, 
if I detail some of those causes of interfer- 
ence. And first, there may be a want of 
trustees; that is, of persons legally author- 
ized to manage the charity, and adminster 
its funds. Sometimes the donor appoints 
none; sometimes he appoints distributors of 
the funds only, and neglects to vest the 
property in them; sometimes he appoints 
trustees, properly so called, but omits to 
make any provision for their renewal ; but 
more frequently owing to negligence, or 
the want of adequate funds, they are not 
renewed within the time limited for that 
purpose by the terms of the instrument of 
foundation. In these cases, the charity is 
usually administered by the minister and 
churchwardens of the parish; but as they 
have no legal right to interfere, the tenants 
and officers of the charities frequently set 
their authority at defiance, refuse to pay 
rents, or deliver up property in their 
possession, and charity property is often 
seized upon by the descendants of tenants 
and officers, and even by alms-people and 
their families. Again, owners of estates 
out of which annual sums issue, payable to 
charities, technically called rent-charges, 
withhold them on the ground that these 
de facto administrators can neither make a 
legal demand, nor give a legal discharge 
for the money when paid. Now, we will 
suppose that the administrators for the 
time being, driven to extremities by some 
of these manifold inconveniences, resolve to 
apply to the Court of Chancery regardless 
of the expense. I will not weary your 
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Lordships by describing in detail the pro. 
cess employed by the Court for effecting 
this object ; it often involves an inquiry 
as to who was the survivor of some ten or 
twenty gentlemen named as trustees, per- 
haps 200 years ago. Now, this is nota 
very easy matter to ascertain, as your 
Lordships may well believe ; but it is still 
more difficult to trace the heir at law of 
such survivor ; it is not very easy some. 
times to discover the heir at law of a gen. 
tleman who died yesterday ; think, there. 
fore, what must be the difficulty of tracing 
the heir at law of one who died 200 years 
ago. Yet the Court takes upon itself the 
attempt to ascertain these facts ; and they 
are accordingly investigated at a great ex- 
pense in the Master’s office. But suppose 
the most favourable case, that trustees ex- 
ist, properly so called; yet, however desir- 
ous they may be to manage the charity, 
and administer its funds, in the manner 
most conducive to the interests of its 
objects, they often find they have not the 
power so to do, without applying to the 
Courts of Equity, or to Parliament; they 
cannot, for example, grant building or 
mining leases. A charity, in which I am 
myself a trustee, lately had to expend a sum 
of about 6000. in obtaining an Act of Par- 
liament to sanction the granting of mining 
leases. Neither can they sell without such 
application. It may seem strange to your 
Lordships, that it should ever be necessary 
to sell charity property ; but it happens in 
a variety of ways—sometimes the land is 
surrounded by that of some wealthy pro- 
prietor, who would give double or treble 
its value to be allowed to buy; and in 
that case of course the trustees are anxious 
to sell, and it is often expedient that they 
should do so. Again, there are a great 
many cottages that were left by their 
donors for the residence of paupers rent 
free, but they either gave no funds, or not 
sufficient funds for their repair. Before 
the passing of the Poor Law Amendment 
Aet, these cottages were inhabited by 
paupers placed there by the parish officers, 
who sometimes paid rent for the cottages 
which were distributed in charity ; but, at 
all events, kept them in repair. Now, 
they have no funds which they can apply 
to these purposes, the paupers haye been 
transferred to the workhouse, and the cot- 
tages have become dilapidated and un- 
tenanted ; and that is the most favourable 
case, for sometimes they are inhabited by 
beggars and thieves, and are a perfect pest 
and nuisance to the localities in which they 
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are situate, the authorities of which have 
been long looking forward to the enact- 
ment of a measure of this kind, which 
would give authority for their sale, and 
the application of the proceeds to some 
useful charitable object. Again, if the 
fund has increased beyond the require- 
ments of the trust, they cannot dispose of 
the surplus income without applying to the 
Court for what is called a scheme, that 
is, a plan for its disposal. Again, trus- 
tees and officers may misconduct them- 
selves, or they may become incapable 
through age, or other infirmity, of per- 
forming the duties of their office properly. 
There is another point, which has not been 
overlooked, and very properly so, in this 
Bill. The law allows to the founders of 
charities the utmost liberty in framing 
the trusts of their endowments, in settling 
the terms and conditions on which their 
bounty shall be bestowed; it is not extra- 
ordinary, therefore, that some of these 
donors, abusing this privilege, as it were, of 
private legislation, sometimes enjoin that 
which is injurious to the objects of their 
trusts, sometimes that which is absurd and 
impracticable, sometimes that which is 
little suited to a modern state of society 
and manners, and sometimes that which is 
contrary to public pelicy. It may be 
thought that liberty should cease at that 
point where injury to society begins, 
according to a well established social 
maxim, that no one shall be allowed to do 
that which is injurious to the community 
of which he is a member; but this Bill 
does not go so far as this, it merely 
authorizes the Commissioners to apply the 
funds where they cannot be appropriated 
according to the original intention of the 
founder, leaving it to the Legislature to 
deal with injurious charities as it shall 
think fit. My noble and learned Friend 
says, why not adhere to the doctrine of 
cy-pres? That alteration may be made in 
Committee if your Lordships think fit; 
but I would observe, that in carrying out 
this doctrine of cy-pres, the Court is often 
obliged to exercise a very wide discretion 
—there is often not much analogy between 
the application directed, and the original 
intention of the donor—for instance, there 
1s not much analogy between redeeming 
Barbary captives from slavery, and edueat- 
mg emancipated apprentices in the Colo- 
mies; though of course I do not doubt the 
abstract utility of this application. I now 
Proceed to the second head; that it is a 
Practical absurdity to appeal to the Court 
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of Chancery in the case of the smaller 
charities. My Lords, it is the grossest of 
all absurdities, and my noble and learned 
Friend seems to admit this, when he says, 
that the grievance is not peculiar to chari- 
ties, but extends to all small properties 
under litigation in the Court of Chancery. 
My Lords, undoubtedly it does, and a great 
abuse and grievance it is ; in these cases, 
as well as in the case of the smaller 
charities, there is an absolute denial of 
justice ; but is that any argument against 
this Bill? Are we to refuse to redress a 
great and notorious public grievance, be- 
cause a kindred grievance remains unre- 
dressed? The truth is, my Lords, the 
machinery and processes of the Court of 
Chancery are far too ponderous, far too 
cumbrous, to be applied to these small mat- 
ters ; one might as well employ a steam- 
engine to pick up a pin, or the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack might as 
well insist upon having a railroad laid down 
in the new Houses of Parliament to convey 
himself and the Seals backwards and for- 
wards from the Woolsack to the Bar, and 
from the Bar to the Woolsack. I now 
proceed to illustrate shortly the evils which 
result to the smaller charities from Chan- 
cery interference; and the first case I shall 
mention is Popham’s Charity, the income 
of which is 21/.; in that case, there was a 
suit for appointing trustees, yet at the time 
of the Commissioners’ inquiry the object 
of the suit had not been attained, and yet 
more than 120/. had been spent. In 
Saunders’ Charity, there was a suit to re- 
cover the arrears of a rent-charge of 101. 
The arrears were 380I., but the cost of 
their recovery amounted to 3601. ; so that 
only 201. remained. Again, in the Bush- 
bury Grammar School, the income of 
which is 98/., there was a suit for appoint- 
ing trustees, for an account, and for remoy- 
ing the master. The suit lasted for twenty- 
three years ; for twelve years there was no 
school, and the charity houses were in 
ruins, and the costs were 1,171. Again, 
in the Hayward Charities: in 1831, the 
master of the school received notice to quit 
the school premises; he disregarded that 
notice, and he disregarded three successive 
notices to quit. The trustees then, very 
unadyisedly, certainly—but some allow- 
ance must be made for trustees, on whom 
part of the responsibility for the good con- 
duct of a school devolyes—the trustees 
very unadvisedly proceeded to eject him 
by force. For this he brought an action ; 
a second action was brought by his wife, 
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a third by his son, and a fourth by his 


daughter, in all four actions, for assaults 
committed on the expulsion. In 1832, the 
master was restored on petition; and on 
the hearing of the petition, no less than 
ninety-nine affidavits were read. Besides 
these proceedings, there were some in the 
Exchequer, and a costly Commission to 
examine witnesses in the country. The 
costs of one side only exceeded 1,3001., 
and three of the trustees were reduced to 
ruin and their property sold. But perhaps 
it will be said, what matters it if twenty 
years’ income of a charity be expended in 
costs, if, after all, justice be done? Better 
costly justice than cheap injustice. But, 
my Lords, are we reduced to this alterna- 
tive? What right have the opponents of 
this Bill to assume that these Commission- 
ers will perpetrate injustice? Who are 
they to be? Vice Chancellors and Masters 
in Chancery—the very persons through 
whose agency the court now performs the 
great majority of its functions. I suppose 


it will not be contended that the mere act 
of making a Vice Chancellor or Master in 
Chancery a Commissioner, will at once 
deprive him of all his legal learning, expe- 
rience, and integrity. On what ground, 


then, can he be incompetent to these duties, 
except on this, that there is something in- 
herent in the jurisdiction itself which ren- 
ders it impossible to discharge the duties 
in a satisfactory manner? Let us, then, 
contrast for a moment the two jurisdic- 
tions ; and here we must distinguish be- 
tween the judicial and ministerial acts of 
the Court of Chancery. It is under the 
latter that trustees are appointed, leases 
sanctioned, and most of those acts performed 
to which I have already adverted. Now 
as to a decision of the Court of Chancery 
in its judicial capacity: after hearing coun- 
sel on both sides, I will only say, that I hope 
that it will always command that respect to 
which it is justly entitled; but the Commis- 
sioners have in strictness no judicial au- 
thority. Theirs is a domestic tribunal; they 
have no authority as against strangers and 
third persons, their power extends only 
to trustees and officers; yet even here a 
candid opponent would admit that the Com- 
missioners have one advantage, that they 
obtain their facts from oral testimony, and 
not by affidavits and answers to written in- 
terrogatories, which certainly cannot be 
described as the best contrivance for elicit- 
ing truth, which the wit of man ever de- 
vised. Then as to the ministerial acts of 
the Court, by whom are they performed? 
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By the Master in Chancery. Now these 
Masters are able, experienced and learned 
in the law, and well qualified to perform 
the duties to which they are appointed; 
but under the system of the Court they are 
mere passive agents, they are guided in 
their opinion as to the particular scheme 
before them, chiefly by the evidence of its 
promoter, and by the affidavit of some de- 
ponent, selected by him, of whose character 
and qualifications they have no means of 
judging. Now I would ask your Lordships, 
whether this be a better system than that 
proposed to be established by this Bill? 
under which these Commissioners will 
have power to send inspectors to the spot 
to make local inquiries, to employ engi- 
neers, and other competent persons, and 
will not be justified in giving their 
sanction to any measure, until its whole 
bearings have been thoroughly sifted and 
probed. My Lords, I am aware that I 
have already more than sufficiently oceu- 
pied your Lordships’ time, and I am un- 
willing to trespass further at this late hour 
of the night, but before I conclude I should 
be glad to say a few words as to the oppo- 
sition to this Bill. And now as to these 
trustees—I cannot understand their objec- 
tions to the publication of their receipts 
and expenditure; one would think that, 
firm in conscious integrity, they would ra- 
ther court than shun inquiry ; at the same 
time, I will not be tempted to show from 
the Reports of the late Commission, how 
many good and sufficient reasons, some of 
these parties have for wishing to be ex- 
empted from the operation of this Bill. 
When I saw so many of these City Oom- 
panies in the ranks of opposition, I was at 
first greatly surprised, knowing as I do, 
what vast sums of money have been ex- 
pended by these Companies in objects 
connected with their charities, in obtaining 
Acts of Parliament to sanction building 
leases, and so forth, and in protracted liti- 
gation in reference to the endowments of 
which they are the trustees—the greatest 
part of which would have been saved, had 
this Bill been the law of the land; but my 
surprise ceased on being informed that 
these monies did not come out of the cof- 
fers of the Companies, but out of the funds 
of the charities, in other words, out of the 
pockets of their poor recipients. I say it 
with great deference to the distinguished 
authorities near me, but I cannot but think, 
that the Court of Chancery is far too m- 
dulgent in allowing costs out of charity 
estates: one consequence of this is, that 
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parties are induced to institute suits with a 

yiew rather to the obtaining of their own 
costs, than the real benefit of the charity 
in respect of which they are ‘instituted ; 
and I know a case in which two charities, 
which had been misapplied for some 
years by one of these Companies (in igno- 
rance it is but charitable to conclude, but 
still misapplied) were doomed to pay 
2,7001. out of their funds to defray the 
costs of the proceedings which became 
necessary to correct this abuse. For these 
reasons, and many others, too long to de- 
tail, I hope that your Lordships will give 
a second reading to this Bill; if you think 
the power of the Commissioners too great, 
curtail them in Committee; if you disap- 
prove of the mode in which the expenses 
of the measure are to be provided for (and 
I certainly do not approve of it) alter it, 
but do not reject a measure, to the enact- 
ment of which many of the clergy and 
Charitable Trustees in the country are anx- 
iously looking forward; at least, if I may 
judge by the number of inquiries, which 
used to be made at the office of the late 
Commissioner, as to when a measure of 
this kind would be brought forward; and I 
may appeal to all sincere and zealous law 
reformers, not to oppose a Bill, which may 
be described as the most praiseworthy and 
spirited attempt, which has ever yet been 
made to mitigate the evils of Chancery 
delays and costs. And now, in conclusion, I 
have only to thank your Lordships for the 
kind condescension with which you have 
listened to the observations which I have 
deemed it my duty to adduce. 

The Question was then put that the Bill 
be read a second time:—Contents 40; 
Non-contents 42: Majority 2. 

House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 18, 1846. 


Minutes.) Pustic BrLis.—1° Death by Accidents Com- 
pensation. 

2* Viscount Hardinge’s Annuity (No. 2), 

Reported. Customs Duties. 

Petitions PReseNTED. By Mr. O'Connell, from an im- 
mense number of places, for the Immediate Release of 
William Smith O’Brien, Esq.—By Mr. Duncan, from 
Ministers and Elders of the Free Church Presbytery of 
Dundee, and by Mr. Ewart, from Members and Adhe- 
Tents of the Free Church Congregation in the Parish of 
Dunscore, complaining of Refusal to grant Sites for Free 
Churches in Scotland.—By Sir Robert Harry Inglis, from 
Friends of Morality and Religion residing in Hadnall 
and Grinshill, and by Mr. Rashleigh, from Inhabitants of 
Padstow and Fowey, for the Adoption of Measures for 
promoting the Due Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By 

''Mn'Bulkeley Hughes, and Colonel Wood, from an im- 
mense number of places, against the Union of St. Asaph 
and Bangor, but providing for the Immediate Appoint- 





ment of a Bishop to the newly erected See of Manchester. 

—By Mr. Thomas Duncombe, from Pawnbrokers and 

Silversmiths of London, for Reduction of Duty on Fo- 

reign Watches.— By Mr. Hume, from Shipowners of the 

Port of Middlesbrough, praying that all Expenses for the 

Erection and Maintenance of Lighthouses, Beacons, and 

Floating Buoys on the Coasts of the United Kingdom, 

should henceforth be defrayed out of the Public Revenue. 

—By Mr. Deedes, from Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and 
Members of the Board of Guardians of the Isle of Thanet 
Union, for Rating Owners of Small Tenements to the 
Poor Rates in lieu of Occupiers.—By Mr. George William 
Hope, from Gentry, Clergy, and other Inhabitants of the 
Borough of Southampton, and by Mr. Ord, from Artists 
and other Persons connected with and interested in the 
Diffusion and Extension of the Fine Arts, in Newcastle 
upon Tyne, in favour of the Art Unions Bill.—By Mr. 
O’Connell, from Chairman and Members of the Board of 
Guardians of the Granard Union, for Alteration of Law 
respecting Ejectment of Tenants (Ireland).—By Mr. 
Ferrand, from Overlookers and other Factory Workers in 
the Employ of Messrs. Rogers, in the Parish of Bradford, 
for Limiting the Hours of Labour in Factories to Ten in 
the Day for Five Days in the Week, and, Eight on the 
Saturday. — By Mr. Ferrand, from Samuel Gordon, Esq., 
of Aungier Street, Dublin, complaining of Injurious Pro- 
ceedings carried on against him in consequence of his hav- 
ing acted as Secretary of a Society for Preventing the Re- 
moval of Protestant Tenantry in Ireland, and praying for 
Inquiry.— By Mr, Fitzroy, and Mr. Ogle, from Guardians 
of the Poor of the Lewes and Morpeth Unions, for Repeal 
or Alteration of the Lunatics Act and Lunatic Asylums 
and Pauper Lunaties Act.—By Mr. Hindley, from several 
places, against Enrolment of Militia—By Mr. Thomas 
Duncombe, from Inhabitants of Paisley, for Alteration of 
the Poor Law (Scotland).— By Mr. Deedes, from Incor- 
poration of Guardians of the Poor of the City of Canter- 
bury, for Alteration of the Poor Removal Bill.—By Dr. 

Bowring, from Protestant Dissenters assembling in the 
General Baptist Meeting House in the Town of Saffron 
Walden, and from William Alexander, an Inhabitant of 
Great Yarmouth, for the Abolition of the Punishment of 
Death, 


MAGISTERIAL OPPRESSION. 


Mr. CHRISTIE begged to know from 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, whether 
he had recived any communication from 
the Poor Law Commissioners as to the 
steps pursued by them in inquiring into 
the case of the pauper, James Jervis, who 
had been committed, although 75 years of 
age, to prison with hard labour for 3 1 days, 
for refusing to pump at the Barrow-on- 
Soar Union workhouse; and also, what 
steps had been taken with regard to the 
female servant committed likewise to prison 
for being refractory ? 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM replied, that 
he caused inquiries to be instituted into the 
ease of the woman described as a hus- 
bandry servant, and the replies not having 
been satisfactory he had recommended that 
a Commissioner (a Queen’s Counsel) should 
be sent down to inquire into the entire 
facts and report upon them. That gentle- 
man had been sent; and until he had sent 
up his report, it would be impossible for 
him (Sir James Graham) to reply to the 
question. With regard to the case of the 
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pauper, James Jarvis, he had communi- 
eated with the Poor Law Commissioners, 
and they had resolved to institute an in- 
quiry; but it was a question whether it 
ought to be a public or a private one. 


SILVESTER’S CASE—THE GAME LAWS. 

Mr. COLLETT begged to repeat his 
question regarding a statement which had 
appeared in the Hampshire Independent 
of May 9, in which a policeman was repre- 
sented to have offered a bribe to a man 
named Silvester, to lay a false information 
under the game laws against a fisherman, 
named Bridger. [The hon. Gentleman read 
the statement at length.] The disgusting 
case had excited considerable sensation in 
the district; and well it might be called 
a disgusting case. His complaint was 
against a magistrate, a minister of the law, 
and against a policeman for offering blood 
money. The first attempt having failed, a 
more pliable agent was found; and that 
agent went to the house of a poor fisher- 
man named Frederick Bridger, and in the 
absence of the man sold the game to the 
wife. For this offence she was dragged 
before the bench, and sentenced by Sir 
Charles Taylor to hard labour and impri- 
sonment. The charge was, that she had 
bought game of a person not authorized to 
sell it; but how was the poor woman to 
know whether the person who offered the 
game was or was not licensed? The wo- 
man bought it not to sell again, but for 
consumption in her family: her child was 
ill, and it was a common opinion in that 
part of the country that the brains of a 
hare would cure the disorder; and certain 
it was that the child got better. The hon. 
Member, after referring to a variety of 
documents, concluded by asking whether 
Hale was still in the police force, and Sir 
C. Taylor in the commission of the peace 
for Hampshire ? 

Sm J. GRAHAM reminded the House 
that when the question was formerly put 
to him, it related to an endeavour on the 

art of Hale, the policeman, to seduce 
Silvester to lay a trap, by inducing some 
person to purchase game. He (Sir James 
Graham) had, therefore, asked Sir Charles 
Taylor if there was any truth in the story; 
and by him he had been assured that it 
was utterly destitute of foundation. He 
had then called upon the magistrates who 
held the petty session at which the convic- 
tion took place to make their statement, 
and to accompany it by the evidence taken 
before them in the case. It would have 
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been inferred from what was said on a 
former day, as well as this evening, that Sir 
C. Taylor was one of the convicting ma. 
gistrates. The fact was not so :- the con- 
victing magistrates were Captain Lyon and 
Mr. Marden. Sir C. Taylor did not ad- 
judicate, although he was present. _ Hale, 
the policeman, also positively denied the 
truth of the assertion, that he had had any 
conversation with Silvester about laying 
a trap for anybody. He (Sir J. Graham) 
was always reluctant to question the cha- 
racter of a person not willingly brought 
before the House, by the discretion, or per- 
haps in some cases indiscretion, of hon, 
Members; but he was bound to state as a 
fact capable of proof that Silvester was a 
convicted felon, having been found guilty 
of horse-stealing. Yet he was the person 
upon whose statement reliance was to be 
placed, and upon whose evidence an at- 
tack had been made upon the characters 
of Sir C. Taylor and Hale the policeman. 
It now appeared that the hon. Member 
had changed his ground,. and shifted his 
issue to the case of Mrs. Bridger, who, it 
was alleged, had been entrapped into the 
purchase of a hare and a pheasant. Into 
this matter he (Sir James Graham) had 
yet had no opportunity of inquiring; but it 
seemed to rest upon what the hon. Mem- 
ber called affidavits, probably extra-judicial, 
and not of a legal character. The charae- 
ter of a magistrate had been assailed, and 
inquiries had been made to rebut the at- 
tack; and when it was supposed that that 
would be the question, another case, relat- 
ing to different parties, appeared to have 
been got up. The case now brought for- 
ward by the hon. Member, he had yet had 
no opportunity of investigating; but he 
hoped the hon. Member would permit him 
to have copies of his affidavits, in order 
that, if no plan were found as to their regu- 
larity, and it turned out that the state- 
ments in them were false, the parties might 
be prosecuted and punished for perjury. 
[Mr. Conterr: My question on a former 
day related to this case; and I call for 
an answer to it.] The question of the 
hon. Member related to an account in 
a provincial paper which he had read to 
the House, and which mentioned only that 
Hale, the policeman, had made a corrupt 
offer to Silvester. The reading of this 
account the hon. Member had followed up 
by his questions, the same as those put to- 
night, whether Hale was still in the police 
force, and Sir C. Taylor still in the com- 
mission of the peace? To those points he 
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(Sir J. Graham) had addressed himself, 
and had furnished himself with an answer, 
considering the subject narrowed to the 
statements as regarded Hale and Sir C. 
Taylor. If there were any other instance 
of an attempt to trap an innocent person 
into the commission of an offence, it was 
new to him; but from long acquaintance 
with Sir C. Taylor, he had such confidence 
in his honour, that he was certain, as re- 
lated to him, it had no foundation. He had 
felt so as regarded Hale and Silvester, 
and the same strong persuasion existed in 
his mind as regarded any other accusation 
of a similar kind subsequently made. He 
repeated that he should be happy to be 
furnished with the honourable Member’s 
affidavits, in order that if they were not 
sustained by facts the parties might be 
prosecuted, and the charge be refuted in 
the most satisfactory manner. 

Mr. COLLETT repeated that Silvester 
having declined the job, Hale procured 
somebody else to tempt Mrs. Bridger to 
purchase the game, It seemed to him part 
of the same transaction. 

Mr. BRIGHT admired the very natural 
sympathy displayed by most hon. Members 
whenever a charge was made against a 
magistrate. Such was the fact, and he 
believed that no Member would venture to 
deny it. Whether Silvester’s story were 
true or not, the hon. Member for Athlone 
(Mr. Collett) had done good service by 
calling attention to it, because the state- 
ment had appeared uncontradicted in a 
widely cirentanad paper. Sir C. Taylor 
had taken no steps to contradict the re- 
port; and it purported to be a correct ac- 
count of what had passed in the justice- 
rom. There was no doubt that Mrs. 
Bridger had been trapped intg the pur- 
chase of the game, and no doubt that she 
had been convicted when Sir C. Taylor 
was present, though perhaps not on the 
bench. [Sir J. Granam: The conviction 
was signed by Captain Lyon and Mr. 
Marden.] Sir C. Taylor was present at 
the time, and the whole circumstances 
seemed suspicious. The poor woman was 
sent to Winchester gaol for a month for 
buying game of an unlicensed person; but 
how was she to ascertain whether the 
person had or had not authority to sell 
game? There was hardly a Member of 
Parliament who, a few years ago, did not 
buy as much game as he wanted of sales- 
men who were not allowed to have it in 
their possession, The fact was in evidence 
before Committees of both Houses. The 
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poor innocent woman was sent to gaol for 
a month, and there she would now have 
been but for the kindness of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Athlone, who had sent down the 
fine and obtained her release. It had been 
said that Silvester was not a respectable 
man: perhaps so, but many who sold game 
were probably not more respectable, Al- 
though it might turn out that the case was 
not true in all its parts, the hon. Member 
for Athlone deserved credit for having 
brought it forward. Nobody knew better 
than the right hon. Secretary for the Home 
Department the gross misconduct of magis- 
trates in cases connected with the game 
laws, and he (Mr. Bright) hoped that out 
of repeated instances of the kind would 
grow some measure to correct the abuse, 

Mr. LEADER thought the hon. Mem- 
ber had wandered from the question, which 
was whether Sir C. Taylor was guilty of 
what, if true, must be considered as an in- 
famous act. Now, charges like that brought 
forward could not but inflict pain on those 
who were the subject of them, Sir C. 
Taylor was an old gentleman, nearly eighty 
years of age, and had been brought before 
the public by the hon. Member as having 
been guilty of an act which could not be 
considered otherwise than as highly dis- 
graceful. He thought it was really too 
bad. He knew Sir C. Taylor, who spent 
the income of his estate in providing A said 
for his poorer neighbours, and in acts of 
charity, and was utterly incapable of any- 
thing like what the hon. Member for Ath- 
lone had attributed to him. 

Mr. P. SCROPE had also the pleasure 
of being acquainted with Sir C. Taylor. 
He must say that he believed that great 
injustice had heen done him on the present 
occasion. He agreed with the right hon. 
Baronet that the hon. Member for Athlone 
had departed from the question of which 
he had given notice, and had gone into a 
number of statements which it was impos- 
sible for any hon. Member to follow. With 
regard to Silvester, he knew that he had 
been convicted of horse-stealing, and he 
also knew that Hales was a most merito- 
rious and excellent officer of the Hampshire 
force. Sir C. Taylor had been for thirty- 
four years a Member of that House, and 
for fifty years a magistrate, and the pre- 
sent was the first charge which had ever 
been brought against hin—brought against 
him, too, on the evidence of a convicted 
horse-stealer, 

Mr. SPEAKER called the hon. Mem- 
ber to order, 
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There was no question before the House, 
and the subject was dropped. 


BREACH OF PRIVILEGE. 

Mr. BANKES said: Sir, I rise for 
the purpose of mentioning a circumstance 
which I should have desired to bring for- 
ward at an earlier period, had it not been 
that I wished to avoid the accusation of at- 
tempting to interpose unnecessary delay in 
respect to the passing of the Corn Bill. 
For this reason alone I have delayed refer- 
ring to a publication in one of the morning 
papers, which appears to me a direct viola- 
tion of the privileges of the House. Sir, I 
am not at all desirous of being more critical 
than any other Members with respect to 
remarks on their speeches or votes. But 
I think that there is a considerable differ- 
ence between these general observations on 
our public conduct or opinions, and per- 
sonal attacks on the character of individual 
Members, such as are contained in a letter 
to which a signature is attached—the sig- 
nature of a person of station and character. 
I advert to the letter of a clergyman which 
appeared the other day (I think Friday 
last) in the Times. It may be remem- 
bered that in the late debate, the noble 
Lord the Chief Secretary for Ireland, in 
reply to a question of mine—that question 
being as to the present state of Ireland— 
threw out a taunt against me as to the 
condition of the labouring population in 
Dorsetshire, to which I was not then com- 
petent (I having already spoken) to reply ; 
and on that account, one of the Members 
for that county felt bound to make a state- 
ment, in which I am not aware that any 
material inaccuracy occurred. But a cler- 
gyman of Dorsetshire thought fit to make 
this speech the text of a letter addressed 
to the editor of a newspaper—a letter which, 
apart from the reverend gentleman’s pri- 
vate character, I must confess I think was 
not worthy of him, and was not inspired 
by feelings which ought to influence those 
in his sacred office. It is scarcely neces- 
sary for me to read any part of that letter. 
It would be painful for me to do so. This 
is not a solitary instance of that kind of 
conduct by this gentleman. He has been 
pleased to make similar comments upon me 
for a considerable period, which I have 
always regarded with contempt. But when 
a young Member, speaking for the first 
time in this House, is assailed by such a 
letter, publicly reflecting upon his charac- 
ter, it assumes a more serious aspect, and 
is a decided breach of the privileges of this 
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House. This clergyman has long been in 
the habit of writing such letters; for, un- 
happily, with many virtues, they are eoun- 
terbalanced by a miserable love of noto- 
riety, which brings him constantly forward 
in a very unfavourable light; so much go, 
that the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
the Home Department termed him “‘ the 
popularity-hunting parson.”’ He is on the 
right hon. Baronet’s side now, and I do 
not know if the right hon. Baronet would 
repeat the epithet. I do not adopt it, how- 
ever; I only mention it to show that this 
gentleman has been in the habit of thus 
adopting a course so unworthy of his 
character, and so little calculated to be 
beneficial to the cause he has at heart. I 
now mention the subject with no view of 
proposing that he should be called to our 
bar, but in the hope that what falls here 
from me may, perhaps, meet the eye of his 
diocesan, the proper authority on all such 
points respecting the conduct of a clergy- 
man within his jurisdiction, and who may 
kindly state to this gentleman that no good 
is done by taking such a course. It is in 
this view alone that I mention the subject 
at present; but, undoubtedly, if I again 
observe that this course is pursued by him, 
in defiance of this House, I will move that 
he appear at our bar; because I do not 
think that we ought to exert the authority 
of this House against such as are of infe- 
rior station, and allow offences so serious 
to pass with impunity when committed by 
those of rank and education—who ought to 
know, and who do know, what is the pro- 
per course to adopt; and this very gentle- 
man, indeed, showed that he was aware 
of what course he should take, for he ad- 
dressed to the hon. Member for Shaftes- 
bury an explanatory letter fit to be read; 
and yet, after thus evincing that he knew 
what was the proper way to effect his ob- 
ject, he strangely adopted so improper a 
course as I have stated. I am sorry not 
to see the noble Lord the Secretary for 
Ireland in his place—still more sorry, as 1 
hear his absence is on account of indispo- 
sition—for which reason, I can no further 
answer the taunt with which he recently 
replied to me than by saying, that the ques- 
tion I put to him he did not answer, nor 
any of his Colleagues. That question was, 
‘How is this Corn Law measure to benefit 
the people of Ireland, either now or at any 
future period?” As to that, he only an- 
swered by saying, that the condition of the 
Dorsetshire labourers was as bad as that of 
the peasantry in Ireland. Then, I say, that 
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makes my question only wider ; and I ask, 
“how will your measure benefit the people 
either of Ireland or of Dorsetshire?”’ To 
that you have given no answer. I feel 
your taunt, it is true, though not so deeply 
as you think, because I know it is un- 
founded ; but I adopt the taunt for the ar- 
gument, and ask, how will your measure 
make the peasantry better in the one coun- 
tryorthe other? To that question, I repeat, 
you have ventured to attempt no answer. 
Sir, I wholly deny that their condition 
in Dorsetshire.is such as has been stated. 
[Mr. Bricnt: Hear, hear!] And as I 
hear the cheer of the hon. Member for 
Durham, I will remind him of what I heard 
him admit on one occasion (not confiden- 
tially)—‘‘ that it was owing to Lord Ash- 
ley that the attacks had been made on 
Dorsetshire ; that the condition of the pea- 
santry was not worse, it was well known, 
in that than other counties; but that as 
Lord Ashley attacked the manufacturers, 
they attacked him.”” These are my an- 
swers to those taunts. I feel them to be 
unfounded and unjust. I never will say 
that the wages in Dorsetshire are what I 
should wish them to be; but I will tell you 
what is the effect of the constant under- 
statement of the rate of wages there— 
that those who see such statements of 
wages, lower than they are in the habit of 
giving, of course conceive that they are 
behaving handsomely. Thus, the course 
adopted certainly produces no good for the 
peasantry who are professedly the objects 
of so much solicitude. 

Mr. BRIGHT remarked that the hon. 
Gentleman had begun with talking of a 
breach of privilege, and ended by stating 
to the House the substance of a private 
conversation between them, of which he 
must say that he had no recollection. He 
had, in fact, had many conversations with 
the hon. Gentleman since he became a 
Member of that House, and he had not 
anticipated that the substance of any of 
them would have been made the subject of 
a speech by the hon. Gentleman, especially 
when no notice had been given to him upon 
the subject. This much, however, he 
would admit. If he had not stated to the 
hon. Member what it was alleged he had 
said, he had certainly used, at all events, 
similar expressions in conversation with 
others—he had said that one reason why 
the attention of persons in Lancashire had 
been directed towards Dorsetshire was, 
because the noble Lord the Jate Member 
had made himself so busy as to the working 





people of Lancashire. He might have 
said further, that although the condition of 
the Dorsetshire might not be worse than 
that of the Wiltshire labourer, yet were he 
to state that it was not worse than that of 
the labourers in the majority of English 
counties, he would be making a statement 
very far from the truth. He believed, 
however, that great benefit had arisen to 
Dorsetshire from the exposition which had 
been made of the condition of the labourers 
on the hon. Gentleman’s own property. 

Mr. HUME said, that the hon. Member 
opposite rose to complain of a breach of the 
privileges of the House. Now he wanted 
to know what the document constituting 
this alleged breach was, and who the indi- 
vidual was who wrote it? When a case of 
this kind was brought before the House 
they ought to be informed what the docu- 
ment was, where it appeared, and, indeed, 
placed iu full possession of it. 

Mr. BANKES said, that it gave him 
pain to read the attack, neither should he 
wish to name the rey. gentleman its author. 
After some hesitation the hon. Gentleman 
proceed to read the letter. The writer 
stated (referring to Mr. Floyer) that the 
hon. Gentleman was one— 

“Whose words ought not to be too severely 
criticised; for from the low sum at which he is 
hired, one is bound to presume ‘ that there are 
some peculiar circumstances connected with him 
—‘ that he is not thoroughly up to his work, or 
something of that kind.’ ” 

The hon. Member continued: If they want- 
ed more, let them take this passage :— 

“T have found the tenantry laying the blame on 

their own uncertain tenure of their farms, their 
heavy burdens, and heavy rents. The owners I 
generally find inclined to lay the blame on the 
grasping disposition of the tenantry, surplus popu- 
lation, and therefore overstocked labour market, 
The labourers themselves, to use their own phrase, 
say, ‘ The one shoots the bullets, the other casts,’ 
which, translated, means that both alike do their 
best to screw them down to the lowest possible 
hire. It is not for me to say who is the eulprit— 
I know the crime cries out aloud for justice—who 
did it I really cannot say ; but I am inclined, if the 
farmer is accused, to regard the indictment of the 
landlord as ‘ an accessory after the fact’ as only 
just.” 
He did think the first part of these extracts 
a direct breach of privilege; but he was, 
of course, entitled to use his own discre- 
tion as to following it up. 

Mr. CHRISTIE was sure that the rev, 
gentleman alluded to would have no objec- 
tion to have his name mentioned. He was 
a geatleman well known, and he believed 
much respected by all who knew him for 
his great benevolence, Of course it was 
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not for him (Mr. Christie) to say that in 
all instances he had acted with the greatest 
discretion; but he had read the letter in 
question, and his impression was that there 
was nothing in that document of which the 
writer need be ashamed, and nothing which 
could be construed into a breach of the pri- 
vileges of the House. The hon. Gentle- 
man had only read portions of the letter, 
but if he had read the whole the House 
would have seen that the words complained 
of were mere playful annotations on the ex- 
pressions used in the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Dorsetshire 
(Mr. Floyer). 

Mr. BANKES agreed with the hon. 
Member as to the rev. gentleman's good 
qualities; but a love of notoriety, in his 
opinion, counterbalanced them all. 

Mr. WAKLEY thought that some al- 
lowance ought really to be made for the 
rey. gentleman. He had probably either 
heard or read the debates in the House; 
and if so, he had had the most ample oppor- 
tunities of studying personal attacks made 
against honour and character. Indeed, he 


feared that the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Bankes) had something to answer for 
in this respect. 


The subject dropped. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES BILL. 

On the Motion that the Amendments 
made by the Committee be now read a 
Second Time, 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said: Sir, I rise 
to oppose the second reading of the Report 
on this measure, founded as it is on the 
principle of remitting duties of the cus- 
toms instead of the excise. So long, Sir, 
as we levy the enormous amount which we 
derive from the excise, I think there is no 
good reason why we should remit these 
duties of customs, amounting to no less 
than 2,400,0002., which amount of reduc- 
tion could be applied more beneficially to 
excise duties, pressing as they do more in- 
conveniently and severely on the people of 
this country. This is one strong though sim- 
ple ground upon which I object to proeeed- 
ing with this report. Another ground is, 
that if we are to reduce customs duties in 
preference to excise, we ought to apply our- 
selves to the reduction of the duties on the 
produce of those countries which take most 
of our produce—that we should give the pre- 
ference to duties on articles which do not 
come into competition with the industry of 
this country. By a return laid on our Ta- 
ble by the First Minister of the Crown, it 
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appears, that when excise duties are re. 
duced, we are able to save an enormous 
sum in the expense of collection, reducing 
the number of officers employed therein, 
while at the same time we are relieving 
trade of many restrictions and inconyeni- 
ences, and giving a spring to industry, 
When the excise duties were reduced on 
auctions and upon glass‘ to the extent of 
900,0007., the cost of collection to the 
amount of 52,000/. was reduced, and the 
salaries of 450 officers saved to the public; 
whereas it appears that when customs’ du- 
ties are reduced, the expense of collection 
is not reduced, for not a single officer can 
be dispensed with. Therefore, as you re- 
duce the customs’ duties the amount of re- 
venue so lost is greater, and the extent of 
relief to the country is in the same propor. 
tion less than in the case of similar redue- 
tions in excise duties. These would be 
sufficient reasons, did none other exist, for 
not reducing the customs’ duties in pre- 
ference to the excise. But there is an- 
other reason, perhaps even of greater force. 
When you reduce customs’ duties, the fo- 
reigner shares with the consumer in this 
country the benefit of the reduction. This 
has been shown in the case of the timber 
duties, on which at least one-third of the 
reduction has gone into the pockets of the 
foreigner. But if you reduce the duties on 
excise articles—soap, malt, bricks, &e., 
&c.—the whole of the benefit is derived by 
the subjects of Great Britain. I cannot 
understand upon what principle, so long as 
there are any excise duties to be reduced, 
the Legislature should prefer to levy these 
duties, and to reduce the duties of customs. 
The excise duty on soap, for instance, 
amounts to 36 per cent ad valorem ; and 
it is admitted on all hands that soap is an ar- 
ticle which, next to the absolute necessaries 
of life, adds more than anything else to the 
comforts of the poor; and it is equally im- 
portant in manufactures. Then there is 
an excise duty upon hops—a duty realiz- 
ing to the revenue only some 200,000. or 
300,000/., but yet not less than 2d. per 
pound, and levied with restrictions most 
inconvenient to the producer, as the hop- 
grower cannot dry his hops without twen- 
ty-four hours’ notice to the excise officer 
to attend the process. Then, Sir, as to the 
malt duty. As it amounts to 5,000,000. 
per annum, it would not be possible, with 
a surplus of 2,400,000/., to remit the whole 
of that duty ; but at a future period the 
surplus might be larger; and there are 
some reasons for contemplating the possl- 
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bility of remitting this duty; as, for ex- 
ample, there might be a tax, perhaps, on 
beer, which might realize half the amount 
of the malt duty, and thus the House might 
be enabled to take off altogether the other 
half of the duty, and entirely relieve the 
maltster and farmer from the restrictions 
which press so heavily upon them. Mr. Hus-: 
kisson well said, that the malt duty amount- 
ed to 60 or 70 per cent on the value of 
the barley, and that the restrictions and 
inconveniencies incident to the excise were 
equivalent to at least 50 per cent more. 
The malt duty is fixed, whatever the qua- 
lity of the barley ; the result of which is, 
that the malting is almost restricted to the 
superior barley. The regulations of the 
Excise impose the most severe restrictions 
on the farmer to prevent him from steeping 
his barley. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has, indeed, declared that experiments 
had been made by learned professors, not 
by agriculturists, proving that raw barley 
was as good for the fattening of cattle as 
malted barley. But the b Sage of these 
learned professors is utterly at variance 
with those of practical agriculturists ; and 
Mr. Hudson, one of the largest graziers 
and farmers in the country, who expended 


10,0002. a year in oil-cake alone, has chal- 
lenged the Government and their professors 
to a trial of the virtue of malted barley, at 
the rate of five quarters malted to seven 


quarters of raw. I find that as Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers like small numbers of ex- 
amples in financial matters, so they like 
short numbers in examples on cattle. [The 
noble Lord quoted two examples from the 
Report of the Commissioners to inquire 
into the effects of Malt in fattening Cattle, 
of the feeding of two cows and two bullocks 
with malt and with barley.] The noble 
Lord proceeded —TI think, Sir, when I 
come to analyse the report of 102 
pages, I shall find that the experi- 
ments there mentioned are not worth a 
great deal more than the three years’ 
experience of the present Government. 
I think it must be admitted, at all events 
so far as the inconvenience is concerned 
which these restrictions impose upon the 
farmers, that the question remains just 
where it did before any experiments were 
made. Having dealt with this part of the 
question, I am unwilling to oceupy the 
time of the House upon the subject of 
silk manufactures. I object to the mea- 
sure before the House on the ground that 
itis an unnecessary interference with the 
due protection to all these interests. | 
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have never been in favour of any prohibitory 
duty; but I cannot understand why, as 
long as you consent to levy a duty of 70 
per cent upon malt—as long as you levy 
a duty upon the grain of this country be- 
fore it is distilled into spirits, making it 
altogether a duty of 400 per cent before 
the barley, or any grain, whatever it might 
be, can be converted into spirits—as long 
as you levy a duty of 36 per cent, ad va- 
lorem, upon soap—and as long as you levy 
a duty of something like 25 per cent npon 
bricks, I cannot understand upon what 
principle you abolish duties on foreign com- 
modities when imported, none of them ex- 
ceeding the 30 per cent which you have 
hitherto levied upon corn, and yet levy, 
generally speaking, upon silk. I am aware 
there are some articles on which the First 
Minister of the Crownremitted duty amount- 
ing to 147 per cent. It is upon caps and 
turbans. I believe that is one of the com- 
pensations offered to the agriculturists. I 
do not know to what portion of the agri- 
culturists this relief will apply. I know 
not whether Her Majesty’s Ministers intend 
that the wives of the agricultural labour- 
ers, or the labourers themselves, or the far- 
mers, or their wives, are to deck themselves 
out in these turbans and caps of French 
manufacture. As far as the agricultural 
interest is concerned, we would rather see 
the bonnet makers, and hatters, and dress- 
makers of this country undisturbed in the 
enjoyment of their present monopoly, than 
accept any such compensation at the hands 
of the Government. Then, Sir, I will 
refer to the article of timber. The duty 
reduced upon Baltic timtber already has 
amounted to 30s. per load. What has 
been the result? Why, that while the 
price of English oak was reduced 12s. a 
load, upon an average of the last three 
years, compared with the three years that 
Baltic timber was admitted into competi- 
tion, and whilst the price of Canada timber 
was also reduced, the Baltic growers were 
enabled so far to increase their price, that 
they have put 10s. upon each load into 
their pockets for the last three years; and 
this last year they have profited to the 
amount of 17s. 6d. upon each load. It is 
perfectly clear, therefore, that the Baltic 
growers have now got a monopoly given to 
them by your measures; and you are pro- 
posing now to increase that monopoly, by 
giving them the advantage of 10s. a load 
more. They are amply protected by the 
difference between the freight from Canada 
and the Baltic of 20s. a load; and, there- 
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fore, it is impossible for the Canadian tim- 
ber growers to compete with the Baltic 
growers. It is impossible for them to 
afford to sell their timber at a lower price 
than they sell it now; and the result will 
be, that the Baltic growers, not being ex- 
posed to competition, will be able to main- 
tain the high price their timber now bears. 
Perhaps it will be argued that it is the re- 
duction of the price of foreign timber that 
has caused the great consumption lately; 
but we have had the authority of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Hudson) that there would not be one 
foot less of timber consumed on the rail- 
ways in this country, whether the duty was 
55s., or whether it was reduced, as you 
now propose to reduce it, to 15s. Upon an 
average, there is now consumed upon rail- 
ways in this country 5,000,000 cubie feet 
of timber. This would be equally con- 
sumed, whether the price was 10s. a load 
more, or 10s. a load less. If the consump- 
tion had remained the same as it was for- 
merly, it would have given an enormous 
increase of revenue to thiscountry. In the 
year 1841, there were imported from the 
Baltic 561,313 loads of timber. This was 
composed of timber of all descriptions. In 


the year 1845, the timber so imported had 


risen up to 1,105,224 loads. This great 
increase in number was occasioned by the 
great railway speculation; and I am sure it 
neyer entered into the consideration of 
any railway company whether the price of 
timber was 4/, 10s. or 4d. The price was 
never for a moment taken into calculation 
in any discussion before the railway com- 
panies. Taking 30s. as the duty, the loss 
to the revenue would amount, upon the 
quantity of timber I have mentioned, to 
1,725,3361. This is the amount of duty 
which, if it had been received, might have 
enabled you to reduce a very great number 
of those excise duties thet are now inflict- 
ed. You might have remitted the soap 
duties, brick duties, and hop duties, if you 
had such a sum of money as that to deal 
with. Well, then, let us see whether the 
reduction of these duties has had the effect 
which the manufacturers of this country 
anticipated it would have—which the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bolton ima- 
gined it would have in 1839. That hon. 
Gentleman thought that the reduction in 
the timber duties would have induced fo- 
reign countries to reduce their tariffs, and 
take more of our manufactures in return. 
None of these foreign Governments have 
as yet reduced their tariffs. We are told 
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that Prussia will ; but it has not yet done 
so. Has the remission of duty on our part 
induced them to take any more of your 
cotton manufactures? I find in a state. 
ment that has been made, upon the accu. 
racy of which great reliance can be placed 
—I mean a pamphlet I have quoted before, 
entitled ‘“‘The Free Trade Policy Exa. 
mined, by a Liverpool Merchant,”’ and cer- 
tainly one of the ablest pamphlets written 
upon the subject—it says, as regards these 
countries, Denmark, Prussia, Sweden, and 
Norway, the export of plain cottons in the 
year 1843 amounted to 2,212,936 yards; 
but in the year 1845, far from increasing, 
the export of cottons only amounted to 
2,048,678 yards, being a decrease of 10 
per cent on the amount of plain cottons 
exported from this country. On printed 
cottons, I find there was an export to those 
four countries of 1,207,198 yards in 1843; 
and in the year 1845 the quantity decreased 
to 971,156 yards, thus showing a decrease 
of 20 per cent. Then it seems it is vain 
for you to attempt to entice foreign coun- 
tries to take your manufactures by import- 
ing their produce either free or at a low re- 
duction of duty. You cannot, as has been 
ably said by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Shrewsbury (Mr. Disraeli), break down 
their hostile tariffs by your free imports. 
This was not the policy of Pitt. His po- 
licy was by treaty and negotiation to obtain 
reciprocal advantages for the commerce of 
the country. In his great measure of com- 
mercial regulation with France, Mr. Pitt 
distinctly founded that measure upon a 
ground the very reverse of the policy 
adopted by Her Majesty’s Ministers, He 
distinctly founded his policy upon this 
ground, not that the free air of competition 
was good for the producers of this country, 
but that the great manufactures of France, 
and the great productions of France, should 
not clash with the great productions of 
this country. Mr. Pitt compared the 
French and English to two traders, in dif- 
ferent spheres of life, not at all interfering 
one with the other ; and the policy of his 
measure was this, that whilst the duties 
upon French goods were reduced, especi- 
ally upon French brandy, about 100 per 
cent, he bargained that the duties upon the 
manufactures of English production should 
on no one article exceed 15 per cent ; 19, 
10, and 5 per cent, were the duties levied 
by the French Government upon articles of 
British manufacture. Mr. Pitt argued, 
that for every 1,000/. France gave to Eng- 
land, she must have given a million, His 
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language, in speaking of France, was that 
it was ridiculous to imagine that the French 
would consent to yield up advantages with- 
out any idea of a return. But Her Ma- 
jesty's Ministers have now put it out of 
their power to give any return. They have 
given away all they had to give. France 
will take, Russia will take, Prussia will 
take, the United States of America will 
take, all the boons you have offered 
them, and kindly thank you for the same, 
and in return they will give you nothing. 
You should have held back these advan- 
tages and bargained with them, and then 
you might have induced them to reduce 
their tariffs. Mr. Pitt did not propose 
to admit the grain of France or any other 
produce which would clash with the policy 
of this country. That was a sound princi- 
ple of a great Minister ; and did that policy 
differ from the policy of Mr. Huskisson or 
that of Mr. Canning? Why, when the 
United States of America raised their du- 
ties on rolled iron in the year 1823 or 
1824, did Mr. Canning sit down in silence 
and endure that the manufacturers of this 
country should have higher duties placed 
upon their manufactures without a return of 
any value? No. He issued an Order in 
Council, and took immediate means to be 
avenged upon them for the high duties 
they had placed upon the manufactures of 
this country. What was the statement of 
Mr. Huskisson in that House, in the year 
1828, when speaking of the American ta- 
riff? When that tariff was raised upon 
cotton, and especially upon woollen, the 
Americans entered into a nice calculation 
to know how much they would be affected 
by our reduction of 5d. a pound upon wool, 
and having ascertained that it would make 
a difference of 14 per cent, in the practical 

rotection which the manufacturers of the 

nited States received, they raised their 
duty immediately. Mr. Huskisson, refer- 
ring to that tariff and the proceedings of 
the United States Government, said that if 
they persevered in their course he would 
take measures to retaliate. That Gentle- 
man asked, how should it be expected, that 
if you submit passively to such proceedings 
as those on the part of the United States, 
you can expect that other countries will 
continue to allow your produce and manu- 
factures to enter their markets at low du- 
ties? Mr. Huskisson even, in the article 
of cotton, said, you must put a duty upon 
Cotton at once and for all, and encourage 
the growth of it in your own East Indies. 
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for indigo ; and said, that the time was 
when you had to seek your indigo from fo- 
reign markets, but by the cultivation of 
indigo in the East Indies, we had been 
enabled to supply ourselves, and so it would 
be with cotton. That Gentleman advised 
them to give to the East Indies a protect- 
ing duty on cotton, and it would then sup- 
ply us with the article, and we should 
be no longer obliged to obtain it from 
America, It is very clear that Mr. 
Huskisson’s notions of free trade were 
not for us to have free trade without any 
reciprocity. If the right hon, Baronet pre- 
tends to be a disciple of Mr. Huskisson, he 
is certainly not walking in the true course 
pointed out by that Gentleman. Neither 
is he walking in the course of policy fol- 
lowed by Mr. Canning or Mr. Pitt. But 
what is the course adopted by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government? They appear to take 
a pleasure in reducing the duty on the pro- 
ducts of those countries which have hostile 
tariffs. Their reductions are chiefly upon 
the products of the United States, of the 
countries of the Zollverein, of Russia, 
Prussia, Norway, and Sweden; and these 
are the countries which have the highest 
protective duties. It appears to me that 
the wiser policy would be to reduce the 
duties upon the products of those countries 
which take our manufactures at a low duty, 
and to reduce the duties more especially 
upon the products of those countries, which 
having no ships of their own would be 
obliged to carry their produce in the ships 
of this country. Thus China, with a popu- 
lation of 300,000,000—China, which levies 
a duty of 63 per cent upon our goods— 
China, which has no ships of her own to 
carry her produce—China, which is re- 
moved to such a distance, that it requires a 
Chinaman thirteen months to make a voy- 
age from this country to China and back— 
there is an opportunity, if you are deter- 
mined to reduce your customs’ duties— 
there is a great opportunity for you to en- 
courage your trade with China. You raise 
250 per cent of duty upon tea, which, next 
to bread, has become one of the necessaries 
of life to the poor in this country. On 
what principle do you say that you will not 
continue to levy a duty which never since 
1842 has amounted to 27 per cent on fo- 
reign corn, and yet continue to levy a duty 
of 250 per cent upon tea, which is paid by 
the poor? We have in the reports of the 
Canadian newspapers which were received 
two days ago, an example of what the re- 
duction of the duties on tea will do in the 
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way of consumption. I see it stated in the 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the Legislative Assembly of Canada, 
that the consumption of tea in Canada has 
risen tenfold since they reduced the duty. 
Well, then, it is clear that if we reduce the 
duty on tea in this country, where the taste 
for tea has increased to a greater extent 
than it can possibly have done in the colder 
climate of North America, there can be no 
doubt that here also its consumption would 
be greatly increased. But, instead of that, 
you reduce the duties on the produce of 
those countries which will not take your 
manufactures in return, and which already 
engross the greater part of the carrying 
trade. Take the United States for exam- 
ple. I find by a report that the elearances 
from the port of Liverpool to ports in the 
United States, Boston, Charleston, Balti- 
more, New Orleans, New York, and Phila- 
delphia, in the year 1845, consisted of 127 
British vessels, measuring 79,417 tons, and 
no less than 463 vessels of the United 
States, measuring 305,229 tons, so that 
four-fifths of the whole tonnage employed 
in that trade belong to the United States 
of America. By another statement, which 


appears to be well authenticated, it seems 


that of the whole shipping trade of Liver- 
pool half is employed in the trade to our 
own Colonies. Therefore I think that the 
policy which is pursued in the measures 
before the House, is one which is not con- 
ducive either to the maritime strength or 
to the national prosperity of the country. I 
have said on former occasions, and I think 
it cannot be too often urged upon the 
House, that the disadvantage of the trade 
of this country being carried on in foreign 
ships, is not limited to the freights or to 
the crews employed, or even to the ship- 
ping interest itself. It is not limited to 
the shipowners, or even to the sailors, but 
it extends much further. The provisioning 
of those ships amounts to an enormous sum 
in the course of a year. It is perfectly clear 
that when a British ship comes home, and 
the men are paid off in a British port, all 
the wages earned by the seamen are spent 
in that British port. The publican, the 
baker, and the slopseller, the tailor, all 
come in for their share. But if the goods 
of a foreign country are carried in the ships 
of a foreign country, the sailors spend none 
of their money in this country. They re- 
turn home—they are paid in a foreign 
country, and in that country they expend 
all their wages. Therefore, I think that 
many of those classes who now cry out 
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for free trade will find their own profits 
greatly curtailed, if the policy of Her Ma. 
jesty’s Ministers should issue in more of the 
carrying trade of this country being trans. 
ferred from the shipping interest of this 
country to foreign ships. I am well aware, 
that when I urge the question of the ship. 
ping interests upon the notice of the House 
and the country, I shall be told in return, 
that though it is perfectly true that the 
shipping interest in the Baltic has increased 
threefold within the last five years, yet our 
own shipping has increased also. But 
what is that, if all other nations beat us in 
the race? It is no good to us that we pro- 
gress at a certain pace, if all other nations 
should far outstrip us; and when we re- 
flect that the number of seamen employed 
by us in the trade with the United States 
so long ago as 1769 was 28,000, and that 
now they only amount to 9,000, it must 
be admitted that the great falling-off in the 
employment of our seamen in those coun- 
tries which from Colonies have become in- 
dependent States, is matter for very im- 
portant consideration. Coupled with that 
comes the question of the Canadas. I am 
aware an impression has gone forth, that 
notwithstanding the untoward appearance 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers being in a mi- 
nority in the Canadas, which I noticed on 
a former occasion—an impression has gone 
forth that Her Majesty’s Ministers have 
obtained a great triumph, and that the Ca- 
nadas are entirely satisfied with their po- 
licy. I confess that after having read the 
debates and the Canada newspapers, I am 
at a loss to discover on what those who take 
this view of the question ground their opin- 
ion. True, it is, that the first minority in 
which Her Majesty’s Ministers were put in 
the Legislative Assembly of Canada has 
been overcome ;_ but how has it been over- 
come? It has been overcome by the mea- 
sures which have been introduced not com- 
ing up to the measures which were recom- 
mended by the right hon. Secretary of 
State for the Colonial Department. They 
have declined to adopt free trade ; but they 
say there is a 3s. duty, which has been 
placed upon the frontier for the protection 
of the agriculture of Great Britain; and we 
consent to remove that duty. They say if 
you desire it we shall remove that protee- 
tion; we shall consent to allow wheat to 
pass in bond, as it were, for exportation to 
the mother country. But we will not 
consent to adopt measures of free trade as 
the policy of our country. But does that 
express satisfaction with the measures of 
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Government ? None whatever. They say, 
looking at our hopeless position—looking 
to the two parties in this House, and see- 
ing that each of them threatens to annihi- 
late the interests of Canada, we consent 
only because we feel that we have no 

wer to resist. What is the language 
that is held, not by the party of M. Papi- 
neau—not by the party of M. Baldwin—not 
bye the Opposition; but what is the lan- 
guage that is held by Her Majesty’s ser- 
yants themselves in Canada? What is the 
language that is still held by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Solicitor General ? At a meeting in 
Toronto that gentleman had formerly said 
that if the object of the Imperial measures 
was by gradual degrees to attach the Ca- 
nadian colonists to the United States of 
America, that they would not be the culpa- 
ble parties, but that the Imperial Legisla- 
ture, over whom they had no control, 
must bear the blame. Is he converted 
now? Does he think that the measures 
which he formerly denounced, now to be 
for the benefit of the inhabitants of Ca- 
nada? Far from it. This is the language, 
even whilst he advocates them, which he 
holds concerning the measures of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. He says, if ever there 
was atime when the trade, the commercial 


existence, the means of revenue, and the 
eredit of Canada were in danger, it is this. 
What satisfaction with the measures of 
Her Majesty’s Government is to be found 
in language like this? Then what says 


Mr. Draper, the Attorney General? He 
says the effects of these alterations 
threaten evils of the greatest consequence. 
What satisfaction is there to be disco- 
vered here with the measures of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ? Can any one discover 
contentment with Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
and approbation of the Imperial policy in 
language such as this? But here is the 
reason which he assigns for supporting the 
measures of free trade; that is to say, for 
reducing the frontier duty on wheat. I see 
it coming, and I tell the people of this pro- 
Vinee, it is no use shutting, their eyes to 
the fact, that if we cannot make our works 
pay for what they have cost, we had better 
declare for; bankruptey and repudiation at 
once, Well, then, what is the feeling of 
the trade? I hold in my hand a letter 
from Mr. Young, of the firm of Buchanan, 
Hamilton, and Co., the largest firm in 
Canada—a firm whose capital, as I am in- 
formed, amounts to the sum of a quarter 
of a million sterling, whose business is en- 
tirely what is called commission business 
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—that is, the exportation of goods of all 
descriptions to Canada—what is the lan- 
guage which he holds? He writes from 
Hamilton. He says, that the drawback 
bill which the American Congress have 
passed, and the bill permitting the ware- 
housing of goods which is before them, 
show that the Americans are alive to the 
new importation trade which is about to be 
opened up, and to take advantage of it; 
that the Erie Canal Company have re- 
duced their dues on goods to the lowest 
point, and that offers have been made to 
earry goods from New York to Hamilton 
through the lakes by steam at the follow- 
ing rates—pig iron, 223 cents, that is 
1]id.; sugar, 28 cents, or 1s. 2d.; fine 
goods, 33 cents, or ls. 43d. per 100 Ibs. 
each. This was a cost with which they 
could not compete in conveying goods to 
Hamilton by the St. Lawrence; and the 
writer goes on to say, this will make New 
York a much more important point than it 
would otherwise be, and it will greatly 
lessen the importance of Montreal. This 
is the trade with which we were told Ca- 
nada West was not concerned. The writer 
went on to say, this, of course, will be a 
great injury to British shipping, and a cor- 
responding benefit to the Americans. The 
practice of a great trading interest is worth 
more than a hundred statements, or a 
hundred arguments. I gather from the 
last paragraph of this letter, that this 
great trading firm, whose capital amounts 
to a quarter of a million sterling, hold the 
opinion that, in consequence of the altera- 
tion in our commercial policy, they must 
prepare to wind up their business. Hay- 
ing read the paragraph, the noble Lord 
proceeded: Having thus dealt with the 
Canadian question, I look to Germany— 
to the Zollverein—and I ask what prospect 
is there of our obtaining any beneficial re- 
turn for the generosity with which we have 
opened our commercial arms to them. I 
look at the results of the Zollverein, which 
was established in 1836. I find that the 
net revenue from the tolls levied by the 
Zollverein in 1834 amounted to 1,826,8402, 
In the year 1844 the revenue had grown 
to the sum of 3,781,7101. It had more 
than doubled in the course of ten years. 
These are the results, not of free trade, but 
of restricted trade. I have no doubt that 
hon. Gentlemen are well aware that the 
mode of distributing this revenue is accord- 
ing to the population in each country— 
that is to say, it is divided, as it were, by 
a poll tax upon the number of the inhabit- 
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ants. The result is, that the revenue 
averaged 1s. 63d. per head during the first 
period, whilst it had risen to 2s. 93d. per 
head during 1844. Now, I ask whether it 
is reasonable to expect, when the policy of 
the Zollverein has answered so admirably, 
that the people will consent to a reduction 
of the tariffs from which the taxes are 
levied in a way so satisfactory to them- 
selves, especially when you have no 
longer anything to offer them in return. 
Tlad you retained your duties—had you 
said we will reduce our duties on corn, on 
timber, or on the hosiery of Saxony; if 
Saxony will allow our iron, our cutlery, our 
hardware, our cotton, or our woollen manu- 
factures to be imported at low duties, then 
that would have been a reasonable ground 
why our duties should have been relaxed. 
But you have given them all they could 
ask. You have opened wide your markets 
to them, and have left them no more they 
can desire, while they are prepared to pro- 
tect their manufactures; and by their pro- 
tection they have nursed their manufac- 
tures almost into a rivalry with our own. 
Their policy is this—to take your yarns 
and your twists—your raw manufactured 
articles, and then to manufacture them 
into valuable goods. That is the policy 
I find that in 


which they have pursued. 
1836 they imported 95 centners of iron— 
that is, 100lb. in weight; in 1841 they 
imported 98,600 centners; but they will 
take none of your cutlery or hardware. Of 
bars of iron, in 1836 they took 172 cent- 
ners; which increased to 550,000 cent- 


ners in 1844. I find that, in like man- 
ner, of raw yarn, in 1838, they took 
363,000 centners; in 1841, they took 
464,000 centners. I find that they spun 
at home altogether 561,000 centners of 
yarn, which, taking into account the dif- 
ference in value between raw yarn and 
cotton, the average value of cotton being 
three or four times that of yarn, would 
amount to 12,000,000I. sterling. And to 
show how protection has succeeded in 
nursing their manufactures, I may state, 
that in 1841 they exported no less than 
87,000 centners of cotton hosiery goods. 
On these grounds, seeing no just reason to 
hope, in the present mode of proceeding, 
that you will induce foreign countries to 
take your manufactures—that by your 
course of free trade you will obtain reci- 
procity in return—on these grounds I have 
opposed the measures of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. I think that the result of these 
proceedings will be to give a benefit, a 
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great benefit, to foreigners, and to inflict a 
corresponding injury upon ourselves, | 
wish, when the circumstances of this coun. 
try will admit of a reduction of taxation, 
that you should reduce those taxes of 
which the entire benefit of the redue. 
tion would go into the pockets of the 
people of England. I wish to see those 
duties reduced—if you can afford to reduce 
duties—which bear upon the produce of 
those countries which will consent to take 
our manufactures in return. I wish to 
see duties reduced in favour of those coun- 
tries with which you will have an opportu. 
nity of employing your own shipping, in- 
stead of reducing duties on the produce of 
those countries which have ships of their 
own in which to convey their produce; and, 
above all, I object to the poliey which 
seems to be adopted by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, of dealing with nations as they 
deal with their Friends in this House, 
bearing hard on those which deal kindly 
with you, and of making concessions only 
to those who oppose you. I objeet to 
their ‘policy, that it is based on the prin- 
ciple of making concessions to hostile rivals, 
to enemies, to those who are opposed to 
us and to our interests; and’ that it refuses 
concessions, and turns the cold shoulder to 
those countries which manifest towards us 
a friendly feeling; and on these grounds I 
move that the Report be taken into further 
consideration this day six months. 

Mr. LAWSON said, it was with great 
reluctance he had agreed to follow the noble 
Lord, longe sed proximus intervallo, in 
seconding his Motion; but he did so with 
the greatest sincerity, as the noble Lord’s 
views were in accordance with the prin- 
ciples which he (Mr. Lawson) had en- 
tertained all his life, and particularly in 
1842 when the amended Tariff was pro- 
posed. He had opposed that measure, 
and had he then been supported as he 
ought to have been, he would have pressed 
his Amendment to a division. However, 
he was glad now to find that after three 
years’ experience of the policy of the right 
hon. Baronet, his Protectionist Friends 
agreed with him in their opinions of its inju- 
rious effects. The present dissensions in the 
party had been alluded to as if those who 
were called the country party were really 
acting against the principles which they had 
formerly supported. Now, to his certain 
knowledge, the opinions of his hon. Friends 
at that time were as much opposed to the 
free-trade system as they are now. |The 
only reason why they then supported the 
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right hon. Baronet was the expectation 
held out to them by the right hon. Baro- 
net, that those concessions then made 
would avert the necessity of further inno- 
yations, and would afford a permanent set- 
tlement of the question of free trade. 
He would now refer to the measures 
immediately before the House. And, 
first, as respected manufactures; he had 
at several previous periods stated his 
objection to the lowering of duties which 
had been for some years levied on articles 
of foreign manufacture. The bad effect of 
reducing the duty had been strongly shown 
by a return moved for by the hon. Member 
for Warwickshire. From that return it 
was shown that by the relaxation of duty 
the imports of foreign boots and shoes had 
been doubled, and in some eases trebled, 
thus displacing the profit of trade, and the 
wages of workmen to that amount. He was 
sorry that such an effect should take place 
under the sanction of the present Govern- 
ment. The next fact to which he was de- 
sirous of drawing attention was connected 
with the linen trade. He had stated be- 
fore, that the home growth of flax was of 
essential service. Since he had made that 
statement, a Paper had been laid upon the 
Table of the House, fully supporting the 
doctrines of protection which he advocated. 
That Paper stated to the effect,that it would 
not be too much to expect that a large in- 
crease of the linen trade would take place 
in Ireland—a trade that, properly fostered, 
might run parallel with the cotton manu- 
factures of another part of the kingdom, 
with this difference to the advantage of the 
linen trade, that whereas the raw material 
in one case was brought from abroad, in 
the other it might all be produced in this 
country, and the whole return be expended 
inlabour at home. As it stood, however, five 
or six millions were sent out of the country 
annually, to the benefit of foreigners, for 
the purchase of that which might be grown 
at home with profit to the farmer, and ad- 
vantage to the labourer. He would now 
advert to potatoes; and if the subject was 
distasteful to the House, he hoped the 
House would recollect that the whole ar- 
gument of the right hon. Baronet had once 
been based upon the failure of the potato 
crop, or the appearance, as it had been 
called, of the potato rot, or the potato 
famine. The right hon. Baronet had said, 
with respect to the failure of the potato, 
“wait till May.’’ The House had now 
waited until May; and what did they hear? 
Why, that the right hon. Baronet, in a 
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speech not long time since delivered, had 
said, that the loss of the potato crop was 
not the cause of the introduction of his 
free-trade measures. So these measures 
could now go unfettered to another House, 
stripped of all that maudlin sentimentality 
with which they hadbeen invested by the al- 
leged failure of the crop of potatoes. He 
could not avoid objecting to the use which 
had been made of the name of Providence, 
during the progress of the debates, ascrib- 
ing to it the afflictive calamity which had 
been exaggerated for a party purpose. It 
has been even asserted by a noble Lord the 
Member for the West Riding, that ‘‘ the 
stars in their courses fought for’’ free trade, 
thereby implying that Providence had 
been the author of evil, that presumed good 
might come—a doctrine abhorrent from 
just sentiments of a mild and benignant 
overruling Power. After this late favour- 
able season, he would rather exclaim with 
the Roman historian, ‘‘ Benignitate Dei, et 
modestid hiemis rebus extremis subventum 
est.”” The assertion he had made on a pre- 
vious occasion as to the great fluctuations 
in prices since the passing of the first 
free-trade measures in 1842, and as to the 
low price at which Yorkshire potatoes had 
been offered in vain for sale in Lon- 
don, were fully borne out by facts. In 
respect to foreign potatoes a duty had 
existed in 1842 that was nearly pro- 
hibitory —he believed it amounted to 
21. . If they looked to the returns connect- 
ed with that article, since 1842, they 
would find a fair specimen of what they 
might reasonably expect in case they should 
have a free trade in corn. He would ask 
the following questions: Had the price of 
potatoes been lowered since 1842? Had 
their law made them independent of sea~ 
sons? Had it made them receive an ample 
foreign supply ? And lastly, had the prices 
been steady? In respect to the last ques- 
tion, the returns which he held in his 
hand stated that the prices of potatoes had 
fluctuated in 1842, 1843, and 1844, from 
40s. to 90s. And in the present season 
the prices varied from 10s. to 150s. If 
that was so, what a contrast this afforded 
to the benefit of the sliding-scale, under 
which prices had been perfectly steady, and 
the greatest variation had been only 33 per 
cent. As that statement had been cheered 
from the Treasury Bench, he would state 
now, that when the greatest rise in pota- 
toes took place, it was in December last. 
In December, 1843, the highest average of 
potatoes was 58s.; in 1844 the highest 
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average was 58s.: and in December, 1845, 
the prices rose to 90s. Perhaps the hon. 
Gentleman would cheer this. The mo- 
ment that Peel’s Tariff came out, from 90s. 
they went upto150s. It appeared by the 
reports that up to the Ist January, 1846, 
the greatest increase in any article of ex- 
port was in potatoes, the declared value 
having been before that 5,0001., and for 
the year ending January, 1846, it was 
23,0007. He presumed that 23,0000. 
would purchase 10,000 tons of potatoes. 
If that was the case, what became of the 
declaration of the Premier, that he could 
not find vessels to import 10,000 tons of 
potatoes? If there were vessels sufficient 
to export 10,000 tons of potatoes, there 
would certainly be vessels sufficient to 
import them. It had been said that 
potatoes were plentiful in Yorkshire, and 
he could quote from two respectable local 
journals, the Leeds Mercury and the Leeds 
Intelligencer, in corroboration of this. One 
paragraph which gave the information was 
headed ‘Important Fact.’’ In this para- 


graph it was said that 600 bushels of po- 
tatoes were offering weekly at 2s. a bushel. 
They had also been sold at 5d. and 6d. 


per pe 


ck. A gentleman, an inhabitant of 
that county, had also told him that pota- 
toes were 2s. a bushel in Yorkshire. He 
had also written to his man of business in 
Yorkshire upon this subject, and he had 
found that potatoes were selling near 
Ripon, from 20d. to 2s. and 2s. 4d. a 
bushel. At Knaresborough the price was 
2s., though they were now becoming scarce 
for seed. The same person also said, that 
so large a quantity of potatoes had been 
set this year, that the produce would be 
extremelylarge, and the price low. He (Mr. 
Lawson) had also stated, that a cargo of 
potatoes had been brought up to London 
from Yorkshire, and could not be sold. 
He was now prepared to show that this 
was really the case. He held a letter in 
his hand, detailing all the circumstances. 
The potatoes came from Howden. They 
were in quantity fifty tons, had cost 88s. a 
ton, and, after being dressed for the Lon- 
don market, they probably cost 96s. per 
ton. The cargo was kept in London six 
weeks, and could not be sold even at 50s. 
per ton. This very cargo was now at 
Selby, on its way to Leeds. [Sir R. PEEL : 
Was the cargo good?] Yes. He feared 
that if the measures of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet passed, which he trusted they would 
not, corn would getinto the hands of factors, 
as potatoes had done. He would now refer 
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to the progress of the measure in another 
place. After the arguments which had 
been addressed to the fears of the Mem. 
bers of another House, he should say, that 
if any one of those noble persons possessed 
the spirit of their ancestors, they would not 
yield that to clamour which they have re 
fused to argument. If, however, any of 
the aristocracy should truckle to any Go. 
vernment in power, and should betray that 
want of moral courage and fortitude 
the presence of which, in his opinion, was 
one of the highest ornaments of those who 
were of the highest birth in this country, 
then he would say— 

“ What will ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards ¢ 
Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards.” 
Although in one instance it had been at- 
tempted to reanimate that blood by an infu- 
sion of curry-powder, he thought the blood 
of the Howards would fail in gaining the 
respect of the country if they were found 
truckling or subservient to Ministers. He 
trusted, however, that there was not the 
slightest chance of the passing of this 
measure, which, in his opinion, would be 
as destructive of individyal interests as it 
would be productive of national degrada- 

tion. 

AtperMAN HUMPHERY said, the hon, 
Member must have been wofully deceived 
to suppose that potatoes bought in York- 
shire at 88s. a ton, and raised by other 
charges to 95s., could be sent to London, 
kept for six weeks, and then offered at 50s. 
aton. It so happened that from 20,000 
to 30,000 tons of potatoes passed over his 
wharf annually; and therefore he must 
know something of the matter. He did 
not believe that at any time there had 
been potatoes at 50s. a ton, except in a 
very abundant season, when they had been 
sold for the cows. This year potatoes had 
come to London from Yorkshire and Seot- 
land; and in the result they had been 
found to be very bad; many cargoes hav- 
ing been thrown overboard because they 
had been spoiled. At the present moment, 
and he believed through the whole winter, 
potatoes grown in Yorkshire, and known as 
the Scotch reds, had fetched 51. to 61. per 
ton at the water side; in fact, they had 
been dearer this year than any year within 
his recollection. No potatoes had been 
sold of the quality spoken of by the hon. 
Member, the Yorkshire reds, under 41., and 
even these were not of first-rate quality. If 
the hon. Member would only let him look 
at those letters, he should be able to prove 
that it was a perfect hoax from first 
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Jast. He'should think that the potatoes 
must have been rotten; and it being found 
that there was no chance of their being 
sold they were taken back. [Mr. Lawson 
handed the letter to the worthy Alderman. | 
The potatoes must of necessity have been 
jn a state of decomposition; and the only 
way in which he eould explain the case 
was by supposing that the owner of the 
ship was determined to get his freight for 
them, and not being able to get it in Lon- 
don took them back to Yorkshire. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHE- 
QUER did not wish to prolong the dis- 
cussion on the subject of which his hon. 
Friend had spoken. He had heard his 
hon. Friend’s statement with very con- 
siderable surprise, for he could not, any 
more than the worthy Alderman opposite, 
account for a Yorkshireman having re- 
sorted to so singular an expedient with his 
potatoes, unless he were to suppose it pos- 
sible that they might have been intended 
as a sereen for the conveyance of some 
smuggled article, a circumstance which 
would take away any wish he might have 
to examine his hon. Friend’s corre- 
spondence. The observations of the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn appeared to 
him to be directed to two points : one was, 
a general objection entertained by the no- 
ble Lord to the removal of customs duties 
as compared with excise duties; the other 
referred to the inexpediency of making any 
reduction of duty on articles introduced 
from countries which did not give us a cor- 
responding advantage. In dealing with 
the financial part of the question, the noble 
Lord, he must say, did lay down some 
principles of finance which at least had the 
merit of being entirely new, but were of 
such a character that he thought there was 
no chance of seeing them carried into 
effect by any persons who might be respon- 
sible for the conduct of the public finances, 
unless, indeed, the noble Lord himself 
should be in a situation to induce the House 
to accede to principles as novel as those 
which he had announced. He must say, 
also; that the noble Lord had stated some 
principles applying to trade not less extra- 
ordinary than those he had recommended 
the House to adopt with respect to finance. 
But there was one consolation to those 
who had heard the noble Lord—the one 
part of his speech was an effectual answer 
to the other ; so that those who heard the 
noble Lord had the advantage at once of 

ing his objections, and of hearing 
them completely answered, The noble 
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Lord Jaid it down as a general principle 
that excise duties ought to be repealed ; 
that by the total repeal you offer a great 
relief to persons dealing in excisable 
articles, and get rid of the establish- 
ments employed in their collection. He 
gave the noble Lord the benefit of the 
whole of that argument ; he admitted that 
if you could repeal all the excise duties you 
would both give great relief to the con- 
sumers, and get rid of establishments which 
must be maintained so long as you retain 
any part of the duties. But when the noble 
Lord proposed to raise the whole revenue 
by an augmentation of the customs duties” 
commensurate with the reduction in the 
excise, he attempted a system of revenue 
which could not be carried into effect with 
advantage to this country. If there were 
arguments in favour of customs duties on 
particular articles, parallel arguments 
might be adduced with respect to excise 
duties on certain articles, or with respect 
to other taxes, which might, nevertheless, 
operate unfavourably on particular classes 
of persons. The adoption of one or other 
class of duties was, after all, a mere question 
of apportioning an inconvenient burden in the 
manner least obstructive to the progress of 
trade, and least prejudicial to the general 
interests of the community. If we, having a 
large revenue to maintain, took on ourselves 
to repeal the greater portion of the excise 
duties, the necessary consequence would be 
the imposition on the foreign trade of this 
country of a greater burden, which would 
injuriously interfere with its progress, and 
would lay an unfair burden on persons con- 
suming articles of general use imported into 
this country. Balancing the inconveniences 
and benefits which would result to the 
trade of this country, he believed the system 
of the noble Lord would be prejudicial. 
The noble Lord gave a statement of par- 
ticular articles, the duties on which he 
thought it would be advisable to repeal, 
beginning with soap, the duty on which 
he described as being so heavy as to pre- 
vent the consumption of the article among 
the body of the community. He (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) had never 
disputed that the repeal of the soap duty— 
provided the revenue would bear it—would 
be a great advantage to the community ; 
nor had he denied that the removal of a 


portion of the same duty some years ago 


did produce great benefit. But let him 
remind the noble Lord that the price paid 
for soap by the community generally, had 
hitherto been compounded of several ele- 
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ments—partly of the duties levied on im- 
ported commodities of which the soap was 
made, and partly of the excise duty on the 
manufactured article itself. if they had 
not repealed the excise duty, and given 
relief to the consumer by that redue- 
tion, they had at least given the public 
this advantage—the duty on the tallow of 
which the soap was made had been reduced 
one-half, that on the oil of which the soap was 
made had been reduced. [‘‘ Hear.’’] Ay, but 
give him leave to say these werethe modes in 
which the industry of the country had been 
stimulated, and foreign trade encouraged; 
‘and they had conferred advantages more 
than equal to those which would have been 
derived if a corresponding reduction in the 
excise duty on the manufactured article 
had been made. Considering these things, 
he did not hesitate to say that the public 
had benefited more by a reduction of duties 
on the articles of which the soap was made, 
than they would have done by the repeal of 
an equal amount of the excise duty. The 
tax imposed on the raw material of manu- 
facture necessarily enhanced the price of 
the manufactured article beyond the amount 
of the tax; whereas the excise duty being 
levied on the last stage of the manufacture, 
and credit being allowed for the duty for a 
considerable period, the manufacturer had 
an advantage, aud was enabled to impose 
no greater burden on the public than the 
amount actually paid into the Exchequer. 
He did not mean to undervalue the bene- 
fits that would result to trade from a revi- 
sion of the excise laws; he was only setting 
off against the inconvenience of the excise 
laws, the inconvenience of exorbitant cus- 
toms duties. In a period of general peace, 
when trade must be encouraged, and the 
amount of benefit to the community in 
general must depend on the extent to 
which it was encouraged, he did not think 
it would be wise to depart from the prin- 
ciple hitherto followed in England of di- 
viding the duties levied on articles between 
the customs and excise. In another part 
of his speech, the noble Lord paid a 
tribute, in which every man must concur, 
to the merits of former finance Ministers— 
Pitt, Canning, and Huskisson. But did 
the noble Lord ever hear from them that 
it was advisable to transfer a larger por- 
tion of the revenue from the excise to the 
customs ? Quite the contrary. The wisest 
course appeared to him to be to divide 
between the two branches such remissions 
of taxation as could be: afforded. . It was 
impossible to deny that such a course had 
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hitherto been advantageous to the reve. 
nue, and had more than answered | the 
expectations that had been formed of it; 
With respect to the duty on malt, the 
noble Lord had estimated it at five mil. 
lions, and acknowledged the difficulty of 
replacing that amount of revenue, but re. 
commended the reimposition of duty oi 
beer. That any one professing the horror 
of the excise which the noble Lord had ex. 
pressed should propose such a course, ap. 
peared a most extraordinary financial pro. 
ceeding. How would it operate? Either 
the excise officer must be introduced into 
every dwelling where beer was brewed, or 
only into the public breweries and places 
where beer was sold. It had been an ob- 
ject with benevolent persons to encourage 
homebrewing by small farmers and the 
poorer classes, and such a course had been 
deemed beneficial to the agricultural in- 
terest. But if the tax on beer was to be 
general, every cottage and farm must be 
brought under the control of the excise 
officer. But if the visits of the exeise were 
to be confined to the public breweries, upon 
whom was the tax imposed? Upon the 
lower classes, who bought their beer; while 
those who had the means of brewing for 
themselves would be exempt, He had 
been instrumental in removing this duty; 
and he should indeed regret if the House 
were induced by the arguments of the 
noble Lord to reimpose it. Certainly, to 
collect the malt duty there must be a su- 
pervision of the parties who were to pay 
it, and that supervision did interfere in 
some measure with the trade. But weigh 
that inconvenience against the consequences 
that flowed from the beer duty, and every one 
who had paid any attention to the subject 
would agree that the malt duty was more 
equitable in its operation, and less liable 
to abuse than the excise on beer. The 
noble Lord had thought proper to be jo- 
cular upon the report of a gentleman who 
had taken the trouble to conduct some 
experiments upon the fattening proper- 
ties of malt, and had complained of the 
process not having been intrusted. to ® 
gentleman conversant with agriculture; 
but why the experiments of weighing the 
food and weighing the cattle, and obsery- 
ing the results, should not have been 
conducted by the gentleman who had s0 
kindly undertaken the task, could not well 
be conceived. The result of those ex- 
periments had been long known, and he 
had not. yet heard of any agricultural gen- 
tleman having undertaken experiments t0 
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show that that result’ was erroneous; and 
until some experiments had been made 
with equal accuracy to those the report of 
which had been laid on the Table, the 
noble Lord would excuse him if he were a 
jittle incredulous upon the objections which 
the noble Lord had raised to the latter. 
With respect to hops, the grower had had 
the monopoly of the market; the foreign 
grower was subject to duty on his hops 
when imported, and it did not appear to him 
to be one of the articles calling now for a 
removal of the duty. Then with regard to 
the 400 per cent on spirits, Parliament 
and finance Ministers had agreed that 
spirit was an article which should be sub- 
ject to the highest duty of which it 
was susceptible; and if it were so 
subjected, it was satisfactory to know 
that in this country at least the duty was 
not beyond what the article would bear 
without creating illicit manufacture. He 
did not know, when the noble Lord pro- 

sed the reduction of the duty on home 
spirits, whether he intended to retain the 
duty on the foreign article, and thus pro- 
duce the evils which would proceed. from 
a low price of the former, while the latter 
would practically be excluded from the mar- 
ket. The noble Lord referred to the objec- 
tion he had formerly made to the reduction 
of the duty on timber. The noble Lord 
made the most extraordinary financial pro- 
position on this point that he had ever heard. 
The noble Lord admitted distinctly that 
there had been a great increase in the tim- 
ber trade since the period when the duty 
was reduced. But he said, ‘* See what a 
benefit the revenue would have derived if 
you had not altered the duty; in the year 
1841 the timber introduced was only 
500,000 loads, whilst in 1845 it was above 
1,000,000 loads; and if you had retained 
the old duty of 55s., instead of 25s., you 
would have made 1,500,0000. of additional 
timber duty;” forgetting, most, unac- 
countably, that the large increase of im- 
portation was the result of the reduction 
of the duty. And the noble Lord said 
the consumer had not got the whole of 
the benefit of the reduced duty, because 
part of it had gone into the pocket of the 
grower in Denmark. He was willing to 
admit that with respect to the last year; 
in the gs year the consumer got 
the whole benefit of the reduction of duty. 


In the latter year there had been an in- 
creased. demand for timber, and the de- 
mand having been greater than the supply, 
there had been a rise in price, But would 
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not that have ‘been equally the case if 
the theory of the noble Lord was correct 
according to his doctrine? If the duty 
had not been reduced there would have 
been the same demand on the foreign 
grower, and the same advantage would have 
been derived by him ina pecuniary point of 
view. But there was one great error running 
through the whole of the noble Lord’s 
caleulations. The noble Lord supposed 
that in matters of trade the necessary ad- 
vantage of one country was the disadvan- 
tage of another; and he could not under- 
stand how in matters of trade the advan- 
tages were mutual. In ordinary life, it 
frequently happened that the prosperity of 
one man depended on that of his neigh- 
bour. With respect to trade, he was con- 
fident that was the case ; and he did not 
admit that because the Northern Powers 
might have profited by the reduction of 
duty and the increased introduction of the 
articles of their produce, that this coun- 
try had therefore suffered, or had not 
been equally benefited. How did the noble 
Lord show that this country had not been 
benefited? The noble Lord said, ‘‘ You 
have not exported to Prussia or Russia a 
quantity of cotton corresponding with the 
amount of timber you have received.’’ But 
that was no proof that this country was a 
loser by the trade. If cotton had not been 
sent, how did it get paid for? If they 
looked at the general mass of manufactures 
sent to foreign nations, they would observe 
in that mass that although Russia or 
Prussia refused to receive some goods direct 
from this country, they did receive the 
value of those articles which were sent to 
other countries; and the only effect was 
that instead of Prussia or Russia taking 
them directly, they were sent to a distant 
country, and exchanged for other commo- 
dities which suited Russia and Prussia. 
Then as to the remarks of thé noble 
Lord with respect to shipping. If the 
shipping of Prussia had inereased, the 
shipping of England had increased also, 
having more than doubled since the year 
1822. We ought rather to look with 
thankfulness on the inerease of our own 
resources, than with jealousy on the in- 
crease of the commerce of other coun- 
tries. The noble Lord had adverted to 
the situation of Canada, and intimated 
that the measures which had been recom- 
mended to the House were caleulated to 
damp the loyalty of that portion of Her 
Majesty’s subjects, and lead them to en- 
courage the prospect of separation. He had 
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this day laid on the Table the despatches 
which had been moved for a few nights 
ago. And what was the result? It was 
said, at an early period of the discussion, 
that there would be a great outery in 
Canada for a reduction of the duties on 
timber ; that the reduction would annihilate 
the produce, and create universal dissatis- 
faction. But what was the prayer of the 
Legislative Assembly in their recorded ad- 
dress to this country? Did they object to 
this reduction of the timber duties as a 
matter likely to affect their interests, and 
alienate their affections from this country? 
Not at all. They did not say one syllable 
on the subject of the timber duties ; 
they prayed only that instead of levy- 
ing a duty of ls. on corn, the duty 
might be 1d. It had been said that the 
House of Assembly in Canada had op- 
posed the measures of the Govern- 
ment, and carried an adjournment against 
the Government by a majority of seven. 
Now, what was the fact? The instructions 
given on the subject of the 3s. duty 
on the import of corn was this — that 
the Colony should be at liberty to pursue 
the course they might think most con- 
ducive to their own colonial interest; 
and the representative of the Government 
in the House suggested the repeal of that 
duty. A proposition was made to adjourn 
the debate, and that adjournment was car- 
ried by a majority of seven; but on a 
subsequent and no distant day a reduction 
of 3s. was proposed, and, so far from the 
Government being in a minority, there 
were two divisions, in one of which there 
was a majority of sixteen, and in the 
other a majority of twenty. The noble 
Lord had mistaken the point on which 
the debate arose. The United States had 
completed a canal to Lake Erie, by means 
of which the produce of Western Canada 
could be taken to New York, and Canada 
be supplied by articles from thence by that 
canal ; this measure had been favoured by 
the United States Government. The parties 
who were debating the question in Canada 
said they had spent 1,500,0002. in com- 
pleting the water communication by means 
of the St. Lawrence and the canals at- 
tached to it, and if the American Govern- 
ment conveyed that produce to New 
York, the canals would be useless; they 
must, therefore, exert themselves to bring 
the trade down their own canals. That 
was the object to which the attention of 
the House of Assembly was directed. 
There could be no doubt that Canada 
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had derived a great and permanent advan: 
tage from her connexion with this country, 
Her trade had been extended—her capital 
increased—her improvement promoted— 
and if the sense of the province could be 
taken, man by man, as to the improvement 
of her situation by a connexion with the 
United States, he believed the party in 
favour of such a connexion would be small 
indeed. The great principle laid down by 
the noble Lord was this, that where a fo- 
reign country imposes a duty on our com- 
modities, we are bound to impose a similar 
duty on the commodities of that ¢ untry: 
he recommended a perpetual war of tariffs 
between countries. To a course of this kind 
he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) enter- 
tained the most decided objection. It was 
the duty of every nation to do all in her 
power to promote the continuance of peace, 
and the blessings which peace bestowed. 
By hostile tariffs, a state of complaint, 
dissatisfaction, and jealousy, was begotten; 
which, however dexterously it might be 
softened for a time, must, in the end, give 
rise to animosity and a dissolution of the 
ties of amity and friendship. History 
showed that some of the most disastrous 
wars had arisen upon commercial subjects 
—the imposition of duties, and the contests 
for monopoly —such as the noble Lord 
recommended. In such a course he could 
not acquiesce; he protested against the 
doctrines the noble Lord had laid down; 
and so far from sharing in the apprehensions 
he had expressed regarding the present Bill, 
he recommended it to the House as a mea- 
sure calculated not only to produce the best 
financial results, but to promote amity and 
friendship with the nations with which our 
trade was carried on. 

Mr. BANKES complained that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had misrepresented the noble Lord 
the Member for Lynn, into whose mouth 
he first put a speech which that noble Lord 
had never delivered, and then addressed 
himself to the task of replying to it. The 
right hon. Gentleman would appear to have 
misconceived and misunderstood every pro- 
position the noble Lord had submitted. 
But the protectionist party, sitting where 
they were, were placed in an unfortunate 
position for opposition, for they could reach 
but one ear of the Minister, and, as had 
been facetiously remarked, that ear was 
stuffed with cotton. The noble Lord had 
never, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
seemed to suppose, made any such propo- 
sition ‘as that all excise duties should be 
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abolished, and that the revenue should be 
derived from the customs alone. He had 
objected to the mode in which the customs 
were sought to be treated by this Bill; 
and he had called upon the Government, 
before they proceeded to show favour to 
countries which maintained hostile tariffs, 
to consider whether a better mode of light- 
ening the burdens on this country, and of 
supplying the necessary wants of our people 
at a cheap rate, might not be obtained by 
lowering some of the excise duties. The 
better and wiser course surely would be to 
keep up some customs duties, for the pur- 
pose of commercial dealing, if for no other 
reason, and in order that when we came to 
negotiate on mercantile matters with other 
nations we might have something in our 
hands wherewith to barter and make an 
interchange. This doctrine had been ad- 
vocated by Mr. Huskisson. The noble 
Lord had urged it upon the consideration 
of the Ministers; but the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had not considered it worth his 
while to devote one thought or one obser- 
vation to it. The right hon. Gentleman 
had also treated hops very cavalierly. He 
had in general terms denied the statement 
of the noble Lord the Member for Lynn; 
but he had not dislodged him from his 
position, nor adduced a single reason for 
disputing the benefit which was sure to 
result to all classes from the reduction of 
the duty on hops. He (Mr. Bankes) op- 
posed the reception of the report on this 
Bill, because he felt convinced that the 
alterations and modifications which the 
measure proposed, would prove injurious in 
avery fatal degree to the interests of the 
operative classes in this country. He had 
received authentic intelligence from Man- 
chester, which went to show that the re- 
ductions of duty which had been already 
adopted under the resolutions of that House, 
had tended to the disadvantage and injury 
of the working man. A reduction of two- 
pence or threepence a gross had been 
made in silk hatbands, and it had already 
led to a reduction of 2s. a week, or there- 
abouts, in the wages of the operative. 
Again, in the article of that description of 
silk used in parasols, a reduction of a half- 
penny a yard had taken place, which had 
caused a diminution in the wages of the 
operative of 23d. a day—that was to say, 
15d. a week, or 60s. per annum. These 
were but small matters to be sure, but 
they showed what the general effect of the 
measure would be. With respect to Ca- 
nada and the disfavour with which the 
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Canadians viewed these proceedings of the 
Ministers, he must say he had heard 
nothing on the subject to contradict or 
disprove the statements made by the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn. No demon- 
stration whatever of approval of the 
Ministers’ policy had been made by the 
Assembly of Canada. The fact was that 
a solemn silence appeared to reign through 
that Assemby, whose members, he verily 
believed, were full of amazement and dis- 
content at the measures proposed to be 
adopted in the mother country. Reference 
had been made in the course of that debate 
to the price of potatoes in England. He 
had always inclined to the belief that much 
unwarrantable alarm had existed on this 
subject; and he had made inquiries, the 
result of which justified this impression. 
He had recently received a letter from 
a respectable party in Nottingham, who 
stated that, allured by the representations 
of coming scarcity in this article of provi- 
sion which had been made in that House, 
especially by Ministers, he had been in- 
duced to purchase 450 sacks, which he 
supposed would prove a very profitable 
speculation ; but this anticipation had been 
completely frustrated ; and he found that 
so far from being a gainer, he would be a 
loser by the transaction to the amount of 
401., for he found it impossible to get more 
than 4d. a stone for the best kidney pota- 
toes. This did not look very like scarcity. 
Statements received from Ireland showed 
that in very many districts of that country 
the price was not unreasonably high, and 
that there was then even an inclination to 
fall. It appeared to be the unhappy des- 
tiny of the Ministers ‘‘to see the right, 
and yet pursue the wrong.”’ The right 
hon. Baronet the Home Secretary had 
declared his conviction that the quantity 
of corn which had accumulated in bond in 
January last might have been then liberated 
with great benefit to the consumer, and 
without injury to the producer. Why, 
then, had it not been liberated? The 
Ministry had the power to do so in their 
own hands. They thought, too, that it 
would have been proper to have called 
Parliament together in November last; but 
they had neglected to do so. They had a 
strong conviction that it would have been 
a wise proceeding to have opened the ports; 
but this too they had neglected to do. 
And yet they were in a position to have 
done all these things, for it appeared that 
the protectionist party would have been 
unable to control them, however desirous 
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they might be of doing so, Let not that 
party, therefore, be blamed if evil arose, 
as it would unquestionably arise, from the 
sudden influx of an enormous inundation of 
grain. The hon. Member concluded by 
expressing his determination to oppose in 
all their stages the measures of the Go- 
vernment, which he said were viewed with 
dislike and distrust out of doors. The 
Ministry might rest assured that there was 
throughout the country, even in the manu- 
facturing and commercial classes, distaste 
for the measures of the Government, and a 
doubt as to their policy. 

Mr. HAWES was not prepared on that 
occasion to follow the hon. Member who 
had just spoken into a new discussion on 
the Corn Bill; neither was he prepared to 
go into the question as to whether they 
ought to repeal the excise duties, and im- 
pose other duties in lieu of them; but he 
did wish to call the attention of the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn to one circum- 
stance. In answer to the hon. Member 


who had just spoken, he would ask if there 
were such a distaste of this measure through- 
out the country as the hon. Member assert- 
ed there was, how did it happen that, af- 
fecting as the measure did (he meant the 


Customs duties measure then before them) 
0 materially the commercial and manufac- 
turing interests of the country, no one con- 
nected with the commercial or manufactur- 
ing interests had risen to support the views 
of the noble Lord? He inferred from that 
circumstance, that the mercantile interest 
did not regard the measure with distaste; 
but that, on the contrary, they believed it 
calculated to promote the general trade and 
the general interest of the country. He 
might add, that so far as his own experi- 
ence went, the measure was highly accept- 
able to the country, and that the only thing 
unacceptable about it was the delay which 
it had encountered in that House. The 
evil effects of that delay could not be over- 
rated. It was all very well to say, that in 
consequence of the Treasury Order the ar- 
ticles included in the Bill were practically 
free of duty; but when it was remembered 
that the parties who gave the bond required 
by the Treasury were still responsible for 
the duties, and when the House considered 
the number of transactions that were daily 
taking place in reference to those articles, 
he thought it would appreciate the uncasi- 
ness these parties felt when they believed 
that it was just possible the measure might 
not pass. Mr. Pitt had been claimed by 
the noble Lord the Member for Lynn as a 
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friend to protection; but he would mention 
a circumstance which would show the House 
whether Mr, Pitt’s policy were really in fa: 
vour of protection or of free trade. Soon 
after the American war of independence 
Mr. Pitt introduced a Bill into that House 
to put the trade of America on the footing 
of the coasting trade of this country... The 
Bill, he was sorry to say, was opposed. by 
the liberal party of that day, and lost;, but, 
had it passed, we should long ago have had 
that state of free trade and free inter. 
course with America which we were only 
now struggling to obtain. Mr. Pitt’s au. 
thority, then, so far as it was worth any- 
thing, was decidedly in favour of free 
trade. In conclusion, he begged to im- 
press upon the House the importance of 
allowing this measure to pass as rapidly 
as possible. 

Mr. BORTHWICK said, the hon; 
Member observed that the manufacturing 
and commercial interests were not repre- 
sented by any opposition in the House to 
the proposed measures.. Need he remind 
the hon. Member for Lambeth that the place 
which the noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) 
near him represented was a commercial 
town. The noble Lord did not represent an 
agricultural constituency. But he would 
venture to say, that the Parliamentary 
history of this country had shown in 
neither House of the Legislature an hon, 
Member who had proved himself so worthy 
the gratitude and respect of the labouring 
classes of his fellow countrymen—a grati- 
tude and respect. which were freely recog- 
nized, as the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn. And whether the noble Lord pressed 
his Motion to a division or not, it must be 
admitted that the principles upon which it 
was framed were broad, comprehensive, in- 
telligible, and just. He contended that 
the principles upon which the present Bill 
was framed, of buying in the cheapest and 
selling in the dearest market, however they 
were applicable to private individuals, were 
not at all applicable so far as nations were 
concerned, in which a great variety of im- 
portant interests were to be consulted, It 
was the duty of every nation to protect its 
own productions and industry from foreign 
competition; and he maintained that to 
compel the highly-taxed agriculturist of 
this country to enter into an unfair compe- 
tition with the cheap labour of other coun- 
tries, was an injustice which could not be 
defended. It was to relieve his country- 
men from this grievous wrong that the 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn was di 





reeting his efforts. Whether the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn divided the 
House or not, the labouring industry of 
this country would be his debtor to a very 

extent for the stand which he had 
made in their behalf. 

Mr. PLUMPTRE, adverting to the 
charge which had been made against the 
protectionist party, of having delayed the 
measures of the Government, said that 
they were called upon to break down a sys- 
tem under which this country had long 
flourished; and if, therefore, instead of a 
few weeks, Parliament had been for the 
whole Session—nay, for the whole seven 
years of its duration, employed in dis- 
cussing the measure, he would have been 
ready to pronounce the consumption of 
their time perfectly justifiable. The ques- 
tion was, whether they would sanction a 
system by which the commerce of this 
country would be ruined? One of his chief 
motives for addressing the House was in 
order to correct a@ misrepresentation con- 
nected with the produce of the county 
which he had the honour to represent. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, alluding 
to the subject of hops, said that the 
home producer would be placed by the 
Bill in a more favourable position than 
the foreign grower. He had had an op- 
portunity of looking into the subject, par- 
ticularly as connected with tithes. He found 
that in one parish the ordinary charge in 
lieu of tithes was 15s. per acre, and the ex- 
traordinary charge 12s.—-making together 
27s. per acre. He found also that in a 
neighbouring parish the ordinary charge 
was 14s, 6d., and the extraordinary 12s. 
He had also received, in answer to a letter 
addressed by him to one of the largest 
growers of hops, near Canterbury, a reply 
stating that for the best soils the ordinary 
charge was 12s., and the extraordinary 
charge 14s. per acre; and in the inferior 
soils the ordinary charge 9s. or 10s., and 
the extraordinary charge from 10s. to 12s. 
The tithes were equivalent to a charge of 
5s. per ewt. on hops, which, with other 
charges, amounted to nearly 20s. of cer- 
tain payments, exclusive of poor rates and 
other local and indirect taxes, to none of 
which the foreigner was subject, but which 
the farmer must pay whether he sold his 
hops or not. The foreigner ought not to 
be allowed to import hops without paying 
a sum equal to these charges. The 
writer, moreover, stated his conviction 
that the effect of this measure would 
be to throw out of plant the culture of 
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many acres in East Kent, the best ‘part 
of the county for hop growing. 

Dr. BOWRING said, it had been to him 
a source of the greatest gratification that 
the failure of the many attempts which had 
been made to coerce foreign Governments 
by a system of restrictions, menaces, and 
reprisals, had been succeeded by a wiser 
policy—that of conciliation and free trade. 
It was far better to welcome foreigners to 
our ports by inviting imports, than to alie- 
nate and repel them by hostile tariffs. 
The policy of peace was sure in the long 
run to be successful—and to be perma- 
nently and advantageously triumphant. 
The sagacious and amicable legislation of 
the present Government had already made 
its way to the friendly co-operation of many 
countries, and it would ere long influence 
all. If we welcomed imports we should 
force exports—if we bought from foreigners 
they would be compelled to buy of us. We 
should create advocates and allies in the 
countries where now we had only opponents 
and rivals. We should teach lessons that 
would everywhere be learned. Our re- 
forms would reform the world. It was 
gratifying to look round and watch the 
effect—the already visible effect of the 
measures of the Ministry. They had found 
a response more or less audible in every 
part of the civilized world. That selfish 
policy which had been supposed to be the 
groundwork of the whole of our commer- 
cial system, was felt to be no longer recon- 
cileable with the well-being—with the 
prosperity—with the augmented wealth of 
other nations. He had had the satisfac- 
tion of receiving from every quarter of the 
compass testimonials to the popularity of 
the right hon. Baronet. It was at last 
seen that we were giving practical assent 
to the lessons of political economy, which 
we had been accused of being willing to 
teach others, but which we neglected or 
refused to apply to ourselves. He would 
ask leave to read to the House a passage 
from an interesting and eloquent letter he 
had that day received from Elihu Burritt, 
than whom no man had been more instru- 
mental in encouraging and strengthening 
the pacific spirit—the cultivation of friendly 
relations between his country and ours :— 

“ When (he says) free trade shall be ushered in 
to sweep from the face of the earth the mountain- 
ous ranges of prejudice and nationality, which 
have made enemies of nations, there will be no 
questions of disputed territories to embitter them, 
no narrow-minded policy to feed , international 
jealousy, or dam the currents of fraternal and 
commercial intercourse. The smallest nation 
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may then say—the whole boundless carth is ours, 
where we may buy, sell, and trade in the commerce 
of good-will, without any to molest or make us 
afraid. If by free trade, England should lose 
Oregon, and even Canada, she would gain in the 
United States what would be worth to her a dozeu 
of either of those countries. For one, I regard 
free trade as the commercial harbinger of the mil- 
lennium which shall beat all swords into plough- 
shares, and spears into pruning hooks. Even in 
anticipation of the partial triumph of this gospel 
economy, in the opening of your ports to corn, and 
other productions of our great West, the warlike 
people of that region are even now fulfilling that 
blessed prophecy in a degree—they are breaking 
their swords into ploughshares, and driving those 
ploughshares deep into their Eden soil, inspired 
with the hope of feeding the British. I devoutly 
hope that the coming seed time, in that vast re- 
gion of unequalled fertility, will be a better seed 
time of feelings towards Great Britain. Icannot find 
words to express my sense of the importance to 
humanity at large, of annexing that rich universe 
of land to your crowded shores, by opening your 
ports to its produce. The moral influence ofsuch 
a measure on the labouring people of both coun- 
tries cannot be meted out in words: there are 
thousands and thousands in that region of our 
country, living in the rudest state of civilization 
with regard to every article of furniture, dress, 
and the other comforts and elegancies known to a 
enltivated society, while at the same time they 
are surrounded with breastworks of golden corn 
and wheat. On the other hand, are there not 
thousands and thousands of ill-fed labourers in 
your country, pining amid fabries that would adorn 
princes—articles of clothing and comfort, which, 
if exchanged for food, would fill our great West 
with the paradise of comfortable homes, trans- 
formed from the floorless log cabins of Western 
wheat-growers. What an effect it would have on 
the morals of your manufacturing population, if 
the fountains of American food should be broken 


? 


up to feed them from our granaries ! 
The noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) had 
represented the project of free-trade prin- 
ciples as likoly to alienate the Canadian 
provinces. But they knew their interests 
far better, and began to feel that emanci- 
pation from all commercial fetters was cal- 
culated far more to serve them than any re- 
striction upon their trade. Tad he read the 
proceedings of the public meeting at Mon- 
treal, held so lately as the 9th of last 
month? Many resolutions were vehemently 
debated—some were rejected; but what 
was the resolution passed by an over- 
whelming majority? It was this :— 

“* Moved by Mr. Glass, seconded by Mr. Holton 
—That, in order to render the application of free- 
trade principles thoroughly effectual, it is neces- 
sary to embrace them in all their comprehensive- 
ness in this Colony ; that protection and regulation 
in every form should be repudiated, and the com- 
merce of the Colony approximated as nearly to 
perfect freedom as the exigencies of the public 
revenue will permit.” 

Could the friends of free trade desire a 
stronger testimony? Could the principles 
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of free trade be more clearly laid down and 
recognized? No! And we were willing, 
while we claimed for ourselves the right to 
buy in the cheapest, and to sell in the 
dearest market, to allow the same privi- 
lege to our fellow countrymen, wherever 
they were placed. Recognizing no monopo- 
lies—repudiating all differential duties—we 
wished not to impose monopolies on others, 
or to require preferences for ourselves or 
our Colonies. We enact no reservations, 
We demanded freedom, absolute freedom, 
for labour and capital. The good work 
was everywhere progressing. France, s0 
long the model of all that is narrow and 
restrictive—France, that had earried the 
doctrines of self-dependence, and abhor- 
rence of free-trade principles, to the ex- 
treme—was already beginning to feel the 
absurdity of her legislation, and to agitate 
for its change. The Vine-growers’ Com- 
mittee of the south were again in a state 
of active exertion. Paris was creating a 
League for the emancipation of commeree, 
whose influence was already making its way 
to the Chambers. The Tariff which we 


were now discussing answered, and an- 
swered most emphatically, those who told 
us that before administering to others, we 


should heal our own diseases, That is our 
immediate mission—that is our present oe- 
cupation. We are giving the best evidence 
of the sincerity of our purposes. We leave 
the reform of the faults of other nations, 
not to our representatives, not to our nego- 
tiations, but to a sense of the interests of 
those whom hostile tariffs were intended to 
delude and to pillage. The deluded and 
the pillaged consumer will awake, ere long, 
to recognize how much he has been be- 
trayed; and there is no country where the 
awakening will be more complete than in 
France. In Germany the reaction has al- 
ready begun. The legislation upon which 
we were entering has already enabled 
Prussia to resist the demands for increased 
duties upon British manufactures, which 
has come from the Southern States of the 
Zollverein. The doctrines of List—one of 
the most mischievous and untrustworthy of 
men—are beginning to be exploded, though 
an immense cirenlation had been given to 
them by the manufacturers of Germany. 
Under the names of patriotism and nation- 
ality, the German people have been cozened 
into a system which, after all, is but a rob- 
bery on a large scale, disguised under false 
names. No doubt the earlier adoption of 
free-trade principles would have prevented 
much of the absurd and hostile legislation 
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of the Zollverein. If the act done cannot 
berepaired, at all events its progress will be 
arrested now. Italy is also moving in the 
right direction; the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, after having been long the victim 
of the protective system, to use the words 
of a high authority whose report’he (Dr. 
Bowring) was now reading, is already 
entering upon commercial treaties with 
France, England, Austria, Sardinia, and 
other States, and, encouraged by the re- 
sults of liberal legislation, is moving boldly 
forward in that direction. The Papal Go- 
vernment, which has‘pushed protection and 
prohibition to their very extremes, has at 
last acknowledged that these are ‘‘ econo- 
mical heresies,’’ under whose influence its 
commerce has perished; its manufactures 
have not prospered, and the steps it has 
taken in the way of liberal commercial 
legislation have iliead been rewarded by 
an increase of revenue, and an obvious 
augmentation of the public prosperity. 
The Sardinian Government is also making 
progress. It cherished with pertinacity 


the protective system; but that system 
failed. Modifications have been introduced, 
and one has been the parent of another. 
Every tendency towards commercial liberty 


has been fruitful of good—has strength- 
ened the desire for more facilities to trade 
—for a wider field of intercourse—and, to 
use the words of an Italian writer in an 
essay which has just appeared at Turin — 
“The time is now matured for important com- 
mercial changes; Sir Robert Peel will succeed. 
The first nation in the world must act upon all 
others; and her policy, which is already bringing 
the various Italian Governments into co-operation, 
will, through the numerous channels of her poli- 
tical and social influences—by successful modifica- 
tions of hostile tariffs—create a general tendency 
towards, and prepare a not distant triumph for, 
the universal emancipation of the world.” 
Even in Spain a ray of hope is visible. The 
Report of our Import Duties’ Committee 
has been translated into Spanish. The 
proceedings of the League have there at- 
tracted much attention. The newspapers 
are beginning to enlighten the Spanish 
mind on these important questions. In a 
word, whichever way we look, the signs 
of the times are encouraging. The right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) has found much 
to invite him forward ; and while so pro- 
ceeding forward, to remove every impedi- 
ment, every difficulty in the way of the 
freest intercourse, he will be hailed, in the 
proportion to his merits, as the benefactor 
of his country and of mankind. 


Covonen SIBTHORP thought that the 
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House was fully entitled to the foreign expe- 
rience of the hon. and learned Member who 
had just sat down, seeing that he had been 
paid 13,5000. for his services on various 
roving commissions. The hon. and learned 
Member had called the right hon. Baronet 
the most popular man in Europe: the Lord 
deliver him from such popularity! Perhaps 
if the right hon. Baronet would again avail 
himself of the hon. and learned Member’s 
services, the latter would consider him the 
most popular man in England. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s language was, ‘‘ Give 
us the friendship of France, Tuscany, Spain, 
and Italy, and we should care nothing 
about our own people.” The hon. and 
learned Gentleman was so enamoured with 
the conduct of the right hon. Baronet, that 
he had better at once come over to the 
Ministerial side of the House. Whatever 
might be the immediate result of the Go- 
vernment measure in the end, he was sure 
in the end the truth would prevail, and the 
country would know who were their friends. 
The right hon. Baronet would have cause, 
ere long, to repent of the course he had 
adopted. All he would say was, that if he 
wanted to find an instance of apostacy, 
hypocrisy, and perfidy, he would point out 
the right hon. Baronet. He should, from 
a sense of duty, support the Amendment 
of the noble Lord. 

Mr. HENLEY censured the conduct of 
the Government in repealing taxes in de- 
ference to agitation. It was only those 
who made a noise about a tax who got it 
repealed. Turnpike-gates were not sup- 
pressed in Wales till Rebecca came ; the 
gentlemen of the League had kicked up 
a row, and had got their object. The ag- 
riculturists wished for the repeal of the 
malt tax ; but they repressed agitation in- 
stead of encouraging it, and, consequently, 
got no relief. This was not treating the 
agriculturists quite fairly. He would not 
enter into the great question whether cus- 
toms or excise duties ought to be taken 
off ; but when the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said that they ought to be taken 
off equally, he begged to say that was not 
the course pursued ; a much larger amount 
of customs than excise duties had always 
been removed: if excise duties were taken 
off they must do away with a great deal of 
patronage ; but by repealing customs du- 
ties they were always told that not a single 
custom-house officer less would be required, 
and that was the reason why the latter du- 
ties were taken off, and not the former. 
To all Governments it was as natural as 
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eating their breakfast to keep up patronage 
—it was a part of the system and mystery 
of Government. He did not impute it in 
particular to the present Government ; it 
was common to all Governments. There 
was another matter at which he could not 
help looking with apprehension. At pre- 
sent the taxation of this country was 
spread over a vast surface: they had 
learnt by experience that indirect taxation 
had run its limits, and they had had 
some experience also that direct taxation 
was in nearly the same state; the property 
tax was not now nearly so productive as at 
first; but it was evidently the intention of 
the Government to reduce the revenue to 
as few heads as possible, and he did not 
deny that some expense of collection might 
thereby be saved ; but he recollected the 
agitation against the income tax, then pro- 
ducing 1,000,000/.. The Minister said 
that he could not do without it; but the 
people would not pay it, and the Minister 
did without it. Now, when the mass of 


the revenue was collected from a few heads 
of taxation only, they might have a run 
against one of those heads, and some fine 
morning suddenly find themselves short 
of the money to pay the national creditors. 
The hon. and learned Doctor (Bowring) 


had said that the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government was the most 
popular man in Europe ; it was possible 
that his present measures tended to make 
him so, as they were more calculated to 
benefit foreigners than Englishmen ; but, 
for his own part, he should prefer that the 
right hon. Baronet was the most popular 
man in England. 

Mr. HUDSON, in addressing a few 
words on the subject of this measure, said, 
in reference to the silk question, that the 
mere consumption of a greater amount of 
the raw material was not the proper test of 
the state of those employed in that manu- 
facture; but that the real test was, whether 
those employed were better paid for their 
labour. - He contended that they were 
worse paid than previously.. Again, in 
regard to what the Government was doing 
with timber, it would have been preferable 
to have reduced the excise duty on bricks; 
for, in the one case, the advantage went 
into the pockets of the foreigner, whilst, 
in the latter case, the benefit would be on 
the side of their own countrymen. He and 
his Friends around him objected to these 
measures of the Government because they 
were of an un-English character. They 
put, too, 10, and, in some instances, 15 
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per cent of protection on manufactures, 
whilst they deprived the land of all protec. 
tion by their Corn Law Repeal Billa 
least, within a very short period; and, 
though he might be met with the argument 
that this was a question of revenue, he 
could not see why the revenue argument 
should not be equally applied to the pro- 
duce of the land as well as of manufac- 
tures. With these views, if the noble 
Lord pressed his Amendment, he would 
divide with him against a measure which 
he considered was unjust, unwise, impolitic, 
and dangerous. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment read a second time. 

Bill ordered to be read a third time. 


VISCOUNT HARDINGE’S ANNUITY BILL. 
House in Committee on Viscount Har- 
dinge’s Annuity Bill. On the 1st Clause, 
Sir A. L. HAY moved that the annuity 
to Viscount Hardinge be payable to him, 
during his life, irrespective of any grant by 
the East India Company. 

Sir R. PEEL trusted that on such a 
Bill as this there would be general unani- 
mity exhibited. The Government had 
proposed that an annuity of ),000/. should 
be paid to Viscount Hardinge; the East 
India Company voluntarily, and without 
any communication with the Government, 
had determined to give to his noble Friend 
an annuity of 5,000/. The Government, 
acting in deference to the principle laid 
down by the House of Commons, proposed 
that the 3,000/. a year should not be re- 
ceived along with the larger grant. 

Mr. HUME conceived that the principle 
on which the House acted was entirely 
erroneous. He had no objection to the 
House bestowing Peerages for life on de- 
serving persons; but he did not see why 
pensions should be given to their descend- 
ants to support those titles. Why should 
the House, having once granted the money, 
propose to stop their hands because the 
Kast India Company came forward to give 
a grant also ? 

Mr. HENLEY said, it was a strange 
measure of justice that, because the Hast 
India Company did one thing, the House 
should do another. He thought, instead 
of granting a pension for a limited period 

o Viscount Hardinge, that a sum of money 
hould be laid out for the purchase of land, 
which would cost no more to the eountry; 
whilst it would be a permanent advantage 
to the noble Lord and his family. 
Sin A. L. HAY said, the Bilas brought 
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into the House contained a elause deelaring 
that none of the money to be granted to 
Viscount Hardinge should: be allowed to 
him, because the East India Company had 
acted liberally towards him: He thought 
nothing could be greater than the merits 
of that distinguished individual, which de- 
served every reward the House could con- 
fer on him. ; 

Mr. HOGG begged the hon: Gentleman 
not to suppose that he individually, or the 
House collectively, had anything to do 
with the grant of the East India Com- 
pany. The grant was complete as it stood, 
and required no sanction from the Parlia- 
ment. It was only necessary to have the 
sanction of the Crown, of the First -Mi- 
nister of the Crown, or of that Minister 
more immediately connected with India. 
The clause was introduced to restrict the 
operation of a prohibitory clause, which 
enacted that the Viscount Hardinge should 
not receive any addition to his salary as 
Governor General of India, 

Mr. WILLIAMS said, he’ should’ cer- 
tainly oppose the Motion ‘of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman. He would make no 
objection to the Bill before the House, but 
he should offer his decided opposition to the 
Amendment. He thought such Peerages 
ought to be granted for life, and also that 
the House of Commons ought to come to a 
decision to withhold any grants to future 
generations, 

Coroye, SIBTHORP agreed fully with 
the hon. and gallant Officer opposite. Con- 
sidering the services of the noble Lord, the 
pension was a very small one, and he was 
sorry to see the mean disposition shown by 
the House of Commons in attempting to hold 
back. The hon. Member for Coventry and 
his party were very fond of preaching eco- 
nomy, but they did not always practise 
what they preached. He was sorry that 
the pension was not more, and he was sure 
no Englishman would be found to object 
to it. 

Mr. CURTEIS said, he was an Eng- 
lishman who would vote against the Amend- 
ment. When they knew that the Prime 
Minister was connected with ‘the noble 
Lord by ties of the closest intimacy, he 
could not, without the deepest regret, per- 
ceive an attempt made in the House of 
Commons to urge’ the right'hon, Baronet 
‘ogo farther than he thought necessary. 
He supposed the hon. and gallant Officer 
was actuated by a certain’ esprit de corps 
in bringing forward the matter, but when 


the First:Lord of the Treasury, who was, 
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besides, the intimate private friend of the 
noble Lord, proposed what ‘he considered 
to be a sufficient grant, he thought it was 
an outrageous thing to endeavour to in- 
crease It. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL would wish the 
House exactly to understand the way in 
which the question stood. He could not 
take credit to himself at all for having 
made this proposition on account of the 
distress of the country. This country was 
undoubtedly rich enough to grant any 
amount of pension that might be considered 
advisable ; but, looking back to the pre- 
cedents when distinguished general officers 
had performed those services for which 
Peerages had been conferred, he found that 
the usual rule was to grant a pension of 
2,000/. a year with the Peerage. When 
the Duke of Wellington was made a Vis- 
count the pension attached was, he thought, 
2,000/. for two lives. Again, when Lord 
Combermere was made a Viscount, some 
objection was raised to giving a pension at 
the same time, as it was alleged that his 
private cireumstances were such as did not 
require any pecuniary provision. An ex- 
planation was afterwards made to the effect 
that his private fortune was not so large as 
had been supposed, and a pension of 2,0000. 
a year was then attached. He thought 
the general rule was to attach to the Peer- 
age a pension of 2,0001..a year. In some 
cases this pension was permanently at- 
tached to the Peerage; but in others, and, 
he believed, the greater number of in- 
stances, the pension was granted for three 
lives. Under these circumstances, Her 
Majesty’s Government made the proposal 
to attach a pension of 3,000/. a year to 
Lord Hardinge’s title, to continue for three 
lives ; and a pension of 2,000. a year, for 
the same duration, to Lord Gough. Sub- 
sequently, however, the East India Com- 
pany. signified to the Crown that they 
wished to reward, by a personal grant, the 
services which Lord Gough and Lord 
Hardinge had performed. The consent of 
the Crown was necessary for the validity 
of that Act; and the intervention of Par- 
liament was also necessary, because, by 
the existing law, Lord Hardinge could not 
receive the pension of 5,000/. a year until 
he resigned his office of Governor General 
of India. The East India Company wished 
to make their pension take effect imme- 
diately, and, therefore, as long as his noble 
Friend retained the office of Governor Ge- 
neral of India, he would receive his pension 
and draw‘his salary in addition. There- 
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fore, looking to the consent of the Crown 
being given to the provision of 5,0001. by 
the East India Company, and looking also 
to what other distinguished men received 
on similar occasions, it did appear to him 
that if they should provide a pension of 
3,0001. a year concurrently with his salary 
as Governor General of India, and the 
grant of the India Company, it would be a 
much larger remuneration than was usual. 
On the retirement of a Minister of the 
Crown, however distinguished his services 
might be, his pension never exceeded 
2,0001. a year; and even for that sum it 
was necessary that his circumstances should 
require the grant. From all these con- 
siderations, he did think that, giving credit 
to the East India Company, which was a 
great public body, and considering that 
both the Crown and the Parliament were 
required to give their assent to the pension 
proposed to be conferred upon his noble 
Friend, it was on the whole better that the 
House should agree to the clause as it now 
stood. 

Sir A. L. HAY referred to the instances 
of Lord Beresford, Lord Lynedoch, and 
Lord Combermere, and called upon the 
House of Commons, in gratitude to services 
unequalled, to settle their annuity for three 
lives. 

The clause agreed to. 

House resumed. Bill to be reported. 

House adjourned at half past Oneo’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 19, 1846. 


Minores.] Pusiic Brits.—l°- Customs Duties, 

Keported. Election Notices (Ireland); Insolvent Debtors 
Act Amendment. 

3*- and passed. Western Australia. 


Petirions PRESENTED. From Guardians of the Lewes 
Union, for Repeal of Lunatics Act and Lunatie Asylums 
and Pauper Lunatics Act, so far as respects the Building 
and Maintaining County Lunatic Asylums.—By the Duke 
of Richmond and Earl Warwick, from Tamworth Heath- 
side, and a great number of other places, in favour of the 
Corn Laws.—From Turriff, and several other places, for 
Protection of the Agricultural Interest—From several 
Charitable Institutions, ugainst the Charitable Trusts Bill. 
—By Lord Campbell, from Elie, and several other places, 
praying that a Bill may be passed for compensating Pro- 
prietors of Lands for the Purchase of Sites for Free 
Churches (Scotland).—From St. Clement Danes, and St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, for the Prevention of Sunday Trad- 
ing.—By the Bishop of St. David's, from Cardigan, pray- 
ing that Means may be provided for extending Education 
to the Poorer Classes in Wales. 


EDUCATION IN WALES, 
The Bisuor of ST. DAVID’S presented 
a petition from the borough of Cardigan, 
the prayer of which he supported. It was 
in favour of the education of the children 
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of the poor in Wales in the English lan 
guage, and also praying for their mental, 
moral, religious, and industrial training. 
The right rey. Prelate added, that at pre: 
sent there existed in Wales a pressing want 
of education with a most scanty means of 
obtaining it; and he suggested that the 
whole question, as far as the Government 
was concerned, was, what power they had 
to supply that deficiency. He (the Bishop 
of St. David’s) was happy to hear that an 
inquiry had been set on foot by the Govern- 
ment at the instance of an hon. Gentleman 
in another place ; but in his opinion in. 
quiry was superfluous, because there could 
be no doubt of the facts. The only ques. 
tion, as he had said, was, what power ex- 
isted in the Government to supply the de- 
fect which all acknowledged to exist in that 
Principality. He believed they had had 
sufficient experience to know there was no 
hope whatever of accomplishing what they 
all so anxiously desired—-namely, the found- 
ing of some good and extensive measure 
for the education of the people of Wales ; 
but, nevertheless, he hoped the inquiry 
might terminate in some substantial bene- 
fit. He believed that if the Government 
had it not in their power to do all these pe- 
titioners desired, they yet had it in their 
power to do a great deal that would be 
highly beneficial to that country; but he 
did not wish them, under present circum- 
stances, to attempt to do everything. He 
thought it advisable that they should at 
present confine themselves to the attempt 
to draw forth the energies and resources of 
the country with reference to education; 
and that they should act on the principle of 
eliciting and meeting the advances of the 
people. In those places, however, where 
there was such an utter deficiency of means 
that nothing could be done without the as- 
sistance of the Government, he thought 
they ought to furnish some immediate and 
pecuniary assistance. He did not believe 
that it was in the power of any Goyern- 
ment, however strong it might be, to do all 
that the petitioners appeared to suppose it 
possible for them to accomplish. He did 
not think it would be possible at once to 
produce a change in the language generally 
spoken in Wales. He was aware a strong 
opinion had been expressed elsewhere that 
all that was required in Wales was Eng- 
lish schoolmasters to root out the language 
of the country; but his experience in Wales 
convinced him that this was an incorrect 
representation. In many districts of Wales 


English schoolmasters had been establi 
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for a considerable time; but the Welch 
language continued the ordinary language 
of the people, and the knowledge of the 
English language among the children of 
the poor was extremely scanty ; and their 
use of it out of school next to nothing. He 
did feel, however, that this was a subject 
which called for the actiye interposition of 
the Government. It was quite notorious 
in that part of the country with which he 
was more particularly connected, that if 
the means of education had been more 
extensively employed some time ago, and 
pains taken to improve the moral and in- 
tellectual condition of the country, there 
would have been no need whatever for the 
imposition of that burden under which they 
were at present labouring; namely, the 
soldiers and the police which had been 
found necessary to maintain the tranquillity 
of the country. He must observe, also, 
that although these soldiers and police 
were extremely useful in their way, and 
served to protect the country from a va- 
riety of evils, there were yet some evils 
from which they afforded no protection 
whatever. They might protect the public 
tranquillity, but he was sure they proved 
no safeguard of public morality. On the 
contrary, the presence of these people only 
made the work of education more needful 
and more difficult, while they were con- 
suming and absorbing the sources which 
might be applied to that desirable end ; 
and he would, therefore, ask their Lord- 
ships whether they would prefer that Wales 
should be protected by soldiers and police- 
men rather than by the less expensive and 
more efficient means of a body of school- 
masters. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE ex- 
pressed his entire concurrence in the im- 
portant suggestions thrown out by the right 
rey. Prelate. He considered, however, 
that they had upon the Table of Parliament, 
at that moment, the most ample means of 
arriving at a correct judgment on this 
subject, It appeared from the Report of 
the Commissioners appointed two years 
ago to inquire into the lawless proceedings 
in Wales connected with the Rebecea riots, 
that in the districts where those excesses 
prevailed there was an entire want of any- 
thing like a good system of education. 
He believed that, since the Parliamentary 
grant for educational purposes, there had 
been a regularly increasing demand upon 
the Government for assistance towards the 
establishment of schools ; and although the 
number of school inspectors had been re- 
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cently increased by Government, there was 
not now & sufficient number to exercise 
an efficient inspection over. the schools 
already established. He thought that some 
increased efforts ought to be made by Par- 
liament, for the extension of education; 
but he was not prepared to say that a 
different principle from that adopted in 
England ought to be applied to Wales. 
He hoped that, whatever Parliamentary 
grants might be made for educational pur- 
poses, the principle of local exertion would 
never be abandoned. 

Lorp BROUGHAM was glad that the 
attention of the Government had been 
called to this important subject; for that 
portion of the United Kingdom to which 
the right rev. Prelate had referred, pecu- 
liarly required assistance on a liberal sca e 
from the funds at the disposal of the Go- 
vernment for the promotion of education. 
He was happy to find that there was a 
universal concurrence in the principle—a 
general principle only to be relaxed as 
occasion, or necessity, or local cireum- 
stances might require—that no grant ought 
to be made towards any local scheme with- 
out requiring that a certain proportion of 
the necessary funds should be contributed 
in the locality. He was glad to find this 
recommendation of the Educational Com- 
missioners sanctioned by such high au- 
thority. 

The Doxe of BUCCLEUCH, with re- 
ference to the observations of the noble 
Marquess (Marquess of Lansdowne), said 
he was happy to say the number of the 
schools in the country were increasing so 
rapidly, that it was quite true it was not 
at present in the power of the Government 
inspectors to visit them as frequently as 
was desirable ; but the subject was under 
the consideration of the Educational Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, and he hoped 
that measures for increasing their number 
and efficiency would be speedily adopted. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES BILL. 

The Duke of BUCCLEUCH moved that 
the Bill be read 1, 

The LORD CHANCELLOR then put 
the question, when 

The Duxe of RICHMOND said, he 
could not allow this Bill to pass—to be 
read a first time—without expressing his 
opinion that this measure was positively 
adding insult to injury. Their Lordships 
were now called upon to consider two Bills 
for depriving the agricultural interest of 
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protection; and if they looked at the Votes of 
the House of Commons, they would find that 
those measures, which were called remedial 
measures, and which were introduced si- 
multaneously with the Corn Bill, but from 
which he did not anticipate much. benefit, 
had made very little progress. He thought it 
most unfair to the agricultural interest that 
these two measures, attacking them, should 
have been brought into their Lordships’ 
House before the other measures to which 
he referred had passed a second reading in 
the House of Commons. The only remedial 
measures from which he anticipated any 
benefit at all, was that under that which it 
was proposed to lend money for the improve- 
ment of land. He thought that such a 
measure might, to a certain extent, be of 
some value; but he considered this Bill and 
the Corn Bill to be as bad measures as 
could possibly have been introduced. This 
Bill was inconsistent with the declaration 
of the Ministers themselves. They were 
told that the Ministers wished to establish 
free trade; but he would ask if there was 
a single line in this Bill for the establish- 
ment of free trade? It was, certainly, a 
free-trade measure with reference to the 
agriculturists and the landed interest ; but 


they would find, on looking into the Bill, 
that there was to be no reduction of duty 


upon our cottons in India. It was true 
the duties on some manufactures were to 
be reduced, but that was not free trade. 
He objected to free trade altogether; and, 
though the Minister might propose to take 
away all protection from the agricultural in- 
terest, he (the Duke of Richmond) was not 
prepared, because the Minister robbed the 
agricultural interest, to turn robber him- 
self, and, by establishing free trade, to 
throw out of employment the great body of 
the operatives of this country. He con- 
sidered that this was a most unjust mea- 
sure ; that it would throw out of employ- 
ment a large body of silk weavers in this 
country; and that it would convert Spital- 
fields into a mass of pauperism. Many 
parts of this Bill were extremely obnoxious. 
He called upon their Lordships to remem- 
ber that, though the Members of the Go- 
vernment had in their speeches advocated 
free trade, they had not carried out free- 
trade principles to the utmost. There was 
nothing in this Bill to destroy differential 
duties. If theyallowed corn to come intothis 
country from the United States duty free, 
to the great injury of their Canadian pro- 
vinees, he asked whether, on the principles 
of free trade, they ought not to permit the 
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Canadians to buy their cotton in the cheap. 
est market? If they did this, the coarse 
cottons of this country would no longer be 
consumed in Canada, which now took from 
us a greater amount of this description of 
manufactures than the whole of the United 
States: The Americans would then beat 
us out of the Canadian markets with their 
coarse cottons, as they had done in the 
South American markets, and as they were 
near doing in China, where they ran our 
manufactures very close. One of the great 
leaders of the League, a cotton manufac. 
turer in Cheshire, Mr. Greg, had expressed 
his opinion, that before long he should see 
the coarser cottons of America competing 
effectually with our coarser cottons in Man- 
chester itself. He (the Duke of Richmond) 
entered his protest against this Bill, as he 
had already protested against the Corn Bill, 
He must again repeat, that he regretted 
these Bills had been sent up unaccompanied 
by what were called the remedial measures to 
which he had before alluded. Sir R. Peel 
had declared his intention to do something 
to relieve the agriculturists from highway 
rates, and the burden of medical relief; 
but this was not to be done by a Bill; it 
was to be by an annnal vote in Parliament. 
Why had not Sir R. Peel given the landed 
interest security by a Bill, instead of by 
Resolutions? For if the right hon. Baro- 
net left office, and he was succeeded by the 
noble Lords on his right (the Opposition), 
they might not be able to maintain it, and 
then the League would come in, and they 
would not allow them the penny per acre 
which Sir R. Peel proposed to give to the 
agricultural interest. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, these preli- 
minary discussions were very inconvenient; 
but he could not allow the observations of 
his noble Friend who has just sat down to 
pass as conclusive. The noble Duke com- 
plained that the measure read a first time 
last night established a system of free 
trade, and that the one just brought up 
was not a measure of free trade. The 
noble Duke contended, therefore, that 
there was a difference between the two 
measures of the Government as they af- 
fected commerce and agriculture. He 
could not acquiesce in one part of the 
noble Duke’s objection to the measure, a8 
it would affect the finances of the country. 
He denied that the principles of free trade 
required, on the part of their Lordships, 
or of any abstract reasoner, a sacrifice of 
the revenue duties of the country. The 
principles of free trade demanded the sa- 
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grifice of protection, but they were not at 
all inconsistent’ with, the| maintenance of 
revenue duties on, those, articles and in 
that manner which rendered them least 
burdensome to the people, The principle 
which he contended for was, that when 
they put their hands into the pockets of 
the people, they should do so in order to 
obtain, at the least possible expense to the 
people, that amount of revenue which the 
public service required ; and he could not 
agree to the statement that in the mainte- 
nance of the revenue duties there was any 
affirmation of, or opposition to, the prin- 
ciples of free trade. 

Lorv BEAUMONT thought, that the 
course which his noble Friend on the cross 
benches (the Duke of Richmond) had taken 
was not only consistent, but necessary. 
Thenoble Duke had placed the case in this 
way. He objected to the Bill which they 
had read a first time last night. He said, 
that it was opposed to the principle of pro- 
tection, and therefore he was opposed to 
it; and in speaking of the Bill then before 
the House, he had remarked: that. it was 
inconsistent with the principle of the for- 
mer Bill, inasmuch as the principle of pro- 
tection was retained, Whatever his noble 
Friend might haye thought of the Bill, he 
thought that their Lordships ought at any 
rate to maintain a character for consist- 
ency, so far as that, if in the first Bill they 
agreed to an abandonment of the principle 
of protection, they ought not in the second 
Bill to introduce a contrary principle. It 
was in his (Lord Beaumont’s) opinion ab- 
solutely necessary that. the Bill before 
them should be delayed until. they had 
given the first Bill (the Corn Importation 
Bill) a full consideration, in order that 
they might know how far the second Bill 
could be reconciled to the first Bill, and 
thus judge of the degree of consistency 
between the two measures. He hoped 
that his noble Friend (Lord Monteagle) 
would act up to the principles he had ad- 
voeated in his speech, and consider the 
second Bill solely on the prineiple of re- 
venue duties; and if he did so he would 
agree to some of the objections urged by 
the noble Duke on the cross benches, for 
he would find duties retained in the Bill 
with respect to the trade of the Colonies, 
and to the silk trade, which had been 
looked upon as protection duties. He 
hoped, therefore, that he would regard all 
the articles enumerated in the second Bill 
solely with a view to. the maintenance of 
tevenue duties, and not with respect to 
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the principle of free trade and protection. 
He would assure his noble Friend, that 
the interpretation which was put upon 
free trade by the country was that which 
was put upon it by the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, namely, the total abolition of 
duties. Those who now opposed the ery 
of free trade would be found perhaps, 
when protection was taken away from one 
interest, ready to join in that unfortunate 
ery; and they might rely upon it, that the 
Custom House itself might not long sur- 
vive the bonded warehouses. His noble 
Friend on the cross benches had spoken of 
free trade in the sense in which it was un- 
derstood out of doors; and he could assure 
them, that in agreeing to that cry of free 
trade, they would run the risk of seeing 
the customs duties assailed at a future 
period. 

Lorp BROUGHAM felt that no advan- 
tage could result from anticipating the dis- 
cussion of this Bill, for there was no doubt 
that it would be discussed when the Corn 
Bill was before them; but he could not 
allow this discussion to close without pro- 
testing against the idea that it was an im- 
peachment of the principles of free trade 
to maintain duties for the purpose of reve- 
nue. There was no ground for such a sup- 
position in proposing to take the duty off 
corn, the principal food of the people. 

Eart GREY agreed with the noble and 
learned Lord that this was an inconvenient 
period for the discussion of the Bill, and 
he hoped that when it was proposed for a 
second reading, when it would no doubt be 
fully discussed, the Government would be 
prepared to state the grounds upon which 
they had introduced a Bill proposing to do 
so much, and had not introduced a mea- 
sure todo more. He agreed with some of 
the observations made by the noble Duke 
on the eross benches; but although he did 
not look upon it as anything like free trade, 
yet he would accept it as an instalment of 
free trade. He had not changed the opin- 
ions which he had maintained ever since 
he came into Parliament; he was against 
all protection to all kinds of interests. He 
wished to see duties levied for revenue, 
and for revenue only. He was prepared— 
and he was conscious the country was pre- 
pared—for a general reform of our com- 
mercial system, in order that there might 
be unrestricted liberty afforded to industry; 
and that was a system the advantages of 
which would be recognised, if it were once 
adopted, by both producers and consumers. 
The noble Duke on the cross benches re- 
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ferred to Canada, and stated that the Cana- 
dians were not placed on equal terms 
with the people of the United States, if 
they were compelled to compete with them 
in our markets, and were not allowed to 
obtain the cheap coarse cotton fabrics of 
America. Now, he (Earl Grey) would 
state, on behalf of the great and intelli- 
gent body of the manufacturers of this 
kingdom, that they were willing and pre- 
pared to give up all protection, for they 
did not depend upon protection for their 
success, but upon their enterprise and 
energy and skill, and that as they wished 
to buy corn where it was cheapest, so they 
did not expect that the Canadians should 
be compelled by a differential duty to give 
the preference to their cottons. If they 
applied their skill and capital to the manu- 
facture of the superior descriptions of cot- 
ton, and the Americans, from the cheap- 
ness of cotton and other facilities, were 
able to manufacture coarse cotton cheaper, 
they might both advantageously employ 
themselves. 

Lorp ASHBURTON considered the 
measures which hnd been introduced to 
their Lordships’ notice on that and on the 
preceding day, of vital importance—he 
meant, of course, the Bill respecting the 
Corn Laws and the Tariff, which they were 
now discussing; and he thought it was 
proper that they should have before them 
the entire of that new system, and sce the 
whole produce of that new light which had 
suddenly dawned upon the Government. 
Whether these measures were for good or 
for evil—whether they would bring round 
such an extraordinary state of prosperity 
as his noble Friend opposite seemed to an- 
ticipate, or whether they would be essen- 
tially detrimental to all the industrial 
classes of the community, as he was in- 
clined to think, it was of the highest im- 
portance, and every way becoming in their 
Lordships, that these measures should re- 
ceive the greatest possible attention. He 
did not find fault with any noble Lord for 
inviting a discussion even upon the first 
stage of such measures. From first to last 
their Lordships must be desirous of having 
all the light possible thrown upon subjects 
of such immense consequence. As for the 
definition of his noble Friend opposite (Lord 
Monteagle), he did not think much of it. 
He agreed with his noble Friend in think- 
ing it a question of protection or no-pro- 
tection. He did not approve of that tricky, 
shuffling sort of definition, which was not 
very intelligible or distinct, and which was 
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not generally aceepted in the complicated 
sense in which his noble Friend had used 
it. It was easy to understand the views of 
the noble Earl (Grey), who was quite 4 
purist—whose free-trade opinions were free 
from a tinge of protection. He confessed 
he was at a loss to understand the policy 
of the Government. They had restrained 
the German Zollverein and the French 
from exporting their produce into this 
country-—they had for years kept a system 
of restriction; and upon what experience 
were they now about to abandon it? They 
had incurred ithmense expense and risk— 
they had engaged in heavy and expensive 
wars for the purpose of maintaining their 
Colonies—they had insisted, at the loss of 
much blood anid treasure, on protecting their 
Colonies by giving a preference to their 
produce ; and, on the other hand, provid- 
ing that our manufactures should have 4 
preference by our Colonies ; but now it 
seemed there was to be no preference what- 
ever. Why keep the Colonies at all? 
Why incur all this enormous expense? 
Not to benefit themselves, but to benefit 
the whole world. You will have the charge, 
they the advantage. He repeated, this 
was a system perfectly new and unusual; 
and he very much doubted whether those 
manufacturers, of whom his noble Friend 
entertained such great and magnanimous 
feelings, would take such comprehensive 
and disinterested views as his noble Friend 
imagined. He (Lord Ashburton) thought 
their opinions would be more tradesman- 
like, and, notwithstanding the interest 
they evinced in commercial reform, would, 
when they found no preference given to 
their fabrics, even in the Colonies, over 
American goods, alter their opinions, and 
begin to see the value of protection. The 
coarser description of cotton goods, which 
were manufactured in the United States, 
would, in the event of perfect free trade, 
speedily come into competition with ours in 
the Canadian market, and our manufac- 
turers would find the case very different in 
respect to this class of goods, with the 
finer fabrics, which were consumed by 4 
higher and smaller class only. Some time 
ago there was a meeting at Manchester— 
a free-trade meeting—and a Manchester 
man, in urging the free-trade doctrines, 
said, there was the Macclesfield silk wea- 
ver who would have no objection to the in- 
troduction of foreign silk duty free; but 
Macclesfield manufacturers who were pre- 
sent, though quite approving of free trade 
in any other article, begged to be ex 
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used as far as silk was concerned. In 
short, these free-trade theories, though 

ple might give a general approval of 
them, they would, when it came to their 
own case, be quite ready to dissent from, 
and, in that respect, be stern protectionists. 
They might as well expect that the New- 
castle coalowners would be willing to have 
free importation of fuel there, as that the 
manufacturers would be willing to have a 
free importation of foreign goods. The 
Government had brought in two measures: 
one, the Corn Bill to affect agriculture ; 
the other, the Tariff to apply to commerce. 
Supposing both interests to be equally af- 
fected by the respective measures, they 
would, after all, be only equally injured. 
As to the Tariff being any compensation 
to the farmer, it was no more a compensa- 
tion to him, than to the crew of a founder- 
ing ship to be told that their neighbours in 
another ship, which had struck against a 
rock, were going down also. 

The Eart of DALHOUSIE agreed 
with every noble Lord who had spoken, 
that it was inconvenient and unusual to 
enter into the discussion of these measures 
at present; but, unlike them, would act 
up to his belief. But he could not permit 
the sentiments which had been uttered to 
go forth without at the same time stating, 
that if these assertions had not been con- 
tradicted—if these opinions had not been 
controverted—it was not from any unwill- 
ingness to engage in argument, but merely 
because the Government did not consider 
this the proper stage for discussion. When 
the proper time arrived, the Government 
would be fully prepared to state the reasons 
which had induced them to bring these 
measures before Parliament ; and he also 
stated that they would be able to show to 
their Lordships good grounds for asking 
them for their ready and unqualified sup- 


port. 

The Duke of RICHMOND again rose 
and said: My Lords, my noble Friend who 
has just sat down, says it is unusual to 
enter into a discussion on a subject of this 
kind in the present stage of the Bill; but 
I must remind him, without in any manner 
wishing to make a personal attack, that it 
18 also “ unusual’’—most unusual—for a 
Government to change their opinions so 
suddenly on great questions of public po- 
liey—and for the Government of one yéar 
to vote and argue against free trade, and 

© same Government in the following year 
to vote for and argue and introduce a free- 
trade measure. If the Government will 
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electors having been takgh ofthis’ most 
important principle—I say we are perfectly 
justified—under such extraordinary cireum- 
stances, in taking the unusual course of ob- 
jecting to the first reading of the Bill. I 
could not permit the Bill to receive the first 
reading, entertaining the strong opinions I 
do, without recording my protest against 
it. I am willing and anxious— [A Noble 
Lorp: Spoke.}] I will not be prevented 
from delivering my opinions on this most 
important subject—I am much too olda 
man to be put down in that way. I say 
that the principle of this Bill is contrary to 
the principle of the other measure—the 
one is a free-trade measure, and the other 
proposes only partial free trade. But my 
objection is to the principle of both. I 
wish to maintain protection to British in- 
dustry. I wish to maintain protection, 
because I think on the preservation of that 
principle depends the happiness, the wel- 
fare, and the prosperity of all classes of 
my fellow subjects. 

The Earn of DALHOUSIE explained, 
that he did not mean to say the noble 
Duke had not a perfect right to oppose the 
first stage of the Bill. 

The. Eart of HADDINGTON said, 
there could not be the slightest doubt that 
his noble Friend on the cross bench exer- 
cised his right, as a Peer of Parliament, in 
entering his protest against a Bill upon the 
Motion being made for the first reading ; 
nor did he understand his noble Friend be- 
hind him to blame for having so done ; but 
his noble Friend spoke of that as an incon- 
venient time for discussing the measure, be- 
cause it was, as he said, an unusual course. 
He entirely concurred in that opinion of 
his noble Friend, and without following the 
example that had-been set by several no- 
ble Lords, each of whom had started three 
or four different points of discussion, he 
would merely say that it was not correct 
to assert that the present Government had 
ever been determined enemies to free trade. 

Bill read a first time. 


CONVICTS IN AUSTRALIA. 

Eart GREY begged to ask the noble 
Lord (Lord Lyttelton) whether any measures 
had been taken for establishing a new Co- 
lony to be called North Australia, which, 
it appeared from the Papers before the 
House, was to be constituted almost exclu- 
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sively of persons who had undergone the 
sentence of transportation, and who were 
ealled emancipists. 

Lorp. LYTTELTON said, the scheme 
had already been carried out to a great de- 
gree, and that all the necessary proceedings, 
so far as they depended upon Her Majes- 
ty’s Government, had been taken. It would 
not be convenient to enter upon an irregu- 
lar discussion of this measure; but he must 
be permitted to say he was surprised at 
hisnoble Friend (Earl Grey) haying brought 
the subject forward at so late a period, be- 
cause he must have seen from the Papers 
before the House what were the intentions 
of Her Majesty’s Government. As to this 
new Colony, it was to be a new settlement 
within the boundary of New South Wales, 
in the north of Australia. It was not, ne- 
cessarily, to be occupied entirely, or even 
at all, by emancipists. It was certainly 
intended to ameliorate the state of those 
convicts who had gone through their pu- 
nishment.in Van Diemen’s Land, where 
there was no demand for them, in conse- 
quence of which many of this unfortunate 
class were there entirely destitute. These 
persons, by various methods, would have 
facilities afforded of proceeding to this new 
settlement ; and it was also intended that 
facilities should be. given to the poorer 
classes in this country to proceed there ; 
also to prisoners from Pentonville and Park- 
hurst.. This was the means held out for re- 
lieving Van Diemen’s Land of the surplus 
convict population. 

Ear. GREY intimated that he should 
bring the subject forward again at a future 
period. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 19, 1846. 


Minutes.) Pusiic Bints. —2° Superintendent of Con- 
victs, 

Reported. Viscount Hardinge’s Annuity (No.2); Viscount 
Hardinge’s Annuity; Lord Gough's Annuity; Explosive 
Substances. 

3°: and passed. Customs Duties, 

Petitions PRESENTED. By several hon. Members, from 
an immense number of places, complaining of Refusal to 
grant Sites for the Erection of Churches for the Free 
Church of Seotland.—By Mr. Fox Maule, from Members 
of the Synod of Angus and Mearns, of the Free Church of 
Scotland, and by the Earl of Arundel and Surrey, from 
Inhabitants of the Town of Lowestoftt, for the Adoption 
of Measures for promoting the Due Observance of the 
Lord’s Day.—By Sir James Duke, from Secular Clergy- 
men and Laymen of the Town of Boston and its Vicinity, 
professing the Roman Catholic Religion, and by Mr. 
Dugdale, from Roman Catholic Inhabitants of the Pa- 
rishes of Nuneaton and Chilvers Coton, in favour of the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill.—By Mr. Pole Carew, 
from the Clergy of the Deanery of Trigg Major, in 
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Cornwall, and by Sir Robert Harry Inglis, from Arch. 
deacon and Clergy of the Deanery of Powder, against the 
Union of the Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor, but in favour 
of the Immediate Appointment of a Bishop to the newly 
erected See of Manchester.—By Mr. Baine, from Mer. 
chants, Shipowners, Manufacturers, and other Inhabitants 
of the Town of Greenock, and by Mr. Bannerman, from 
Members of the Aberdeen Steam Navigation Company, 
praying that all Expenses for the Erection and Mainte- 
nance of Lighthouses, Floating Buoys, and Beacons on the 
Coasts of the United Kingdom, should be henceforth de 
frayed out of the Public Revenue.—By Mr. Baine, from 
the Chamber of Commerce of Greenock, incorporated by 
Royal Charter, for Alteration of Sugar Duties.—From 
Joseph Hodgson, F.R.S., the President of the Birming- 
ham Philosophical Institution, in favour of the Corre 
sponding Societies and Lecture Rooms Bill.—By Mr, 
Muntz, from Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the 
Borough of Birmingham, respecting the Employment and 
Reformation of Discharged Prisoners.—By Mr. William 
Williams, from Inhabitants of the Town of Presteigh, and 
from Mayor, Aldermen, Common Couneillors, Clergy, 
and other Inhabitants of the Borough of Cardigan, for 
Extension of Education in Wales.—By Mr. Cowper, from 
Inhabitants of Somers Town, Stratford, Lambeth, and 
Islington, and by Mr. Fox Maule, from Members of the 
Free Presbytery of Arbroath, for Limiting the Hoars of 
Labour in Factories to Ten in the Day for Five Days in 
the Week, and Eight on the Saturday.—By Mr. Liddell, 
from Ratepayers of Sherburn and Crawerook, for Repeal 
or Alteration of the Lunatics Act and Lunatic Asylums 
and Pauper Lunatics Act.—By Mr. Burroughes, from 
Officers of the Blofield Union, for a Superannuation Find 
for Poor Law Officers.—By Mr. George William Hope, 
from Members of the Religious Society of Friends, and 
others of their Persuasion, residing in and near Southamp- 
ton, for the Abolition of Capital Punishments.—By Sir 
George Grey, from Passengers tra-elling between Bir- 
mingham and Bristol by Railway, on the 18th of May, 
complaining of Break of Gauge on Railways. 


SITES FOR PLACES OF WORSHIP IN 
SCOTLAND. 


Mr. FOX MAULE rose to ask (pursu- 
ant to the Notice he had given) for leave to 
bring in a Bill to enable Christian congre- 
gations in Scotland to obtain sites for 
places of worship, manses, and _school- 
houses. He had given notice of his inten- 
tion to introduce that measure for the relief 
of the grievances existing in Scotland, which 
were very considerable; but before opening 
liis case he begged leave to present 11d 
petitions from various places in Scotland, 
in favour of it, and complaining of the 
grievances to which the petitioners were at 
present subjected. Having presented those 
petitions, he should observe that it had 
been his intention to have taken advantage 
of the position which he held, to lay a 
statement before the House of the motives 
by which he was actuated, and the reasons 
why he brought forward a measure of such 
importance, and one somewhat noyel in its 
character. But inasmuch as he saw neither 
tlte Lord Advocate of Scotland nor the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment present, although they had had such 
full notion. of his. intention to introduce 
such a Bill, he took it for granted that they 
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had no objection, and he thought it would, 
under such circumstances, be better to con- 
fine himself to merely asking for leave to 
bring in the Bill, and reserving his state- 
ment until the second reading. 

Sm R. H. INGLIS should like to have 
some explanation from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. He wished to know what was 
meant by ‘‘ Christian congregations.” He 
knew very well what in his own conscience 
would be the meaning of such a phrase, 
but he should wish to know what the right 
hon. Gentlemen meant by using it. The 
right hon. Gentleman was known to be the 
advocate conscientiously, of the Free Church 
of Scotland, and he wished to know why 
the phrase ‘‘ Christian congregations” had 
been adopted instead of any more distinct 
appellation. As to the Bill itself, some 
explanation was really requisite. So far 
as he could understand it, it was to enable 
persons who described themselves as Chris- 
tians, to take a certain portion of their 
neighbour’s property for their own use 
without that neighbour’s consent ; in fact, 
to give to persons calling themselves 
“ Christians’’ just such powers as were 
given to railway companies by their Acts, 
to take certain lands at a fixed price. He 
thought the House would pause before al- 
lowing such a measure to be introduced, 
without some satisfactory explanation re- 
garding it. 

Mr. F. MAULE had before said, he was 
ready and prepared to give a full explana- 
tion; but inasmuch as the absence of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers had apparently given a 
tacit consent to the introduction of the 
measure, he was willing to reserve that 
explanation for a future stage. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers having since entered the 
House, he was ready to suggest that he 
should be permitted to bring in the Bill 
without in the least degree committing any 
one to its principles, and that the discus- 
sion should be taken on the second read- 
ing. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM begged to offer 
an apology to the right hon. Gentleman for 
not having been in the House when his No- 
tice had been called on by the Speaker. 
But he had been most particularly engaged 
on some important public business, which 
had delayed him. With regard to the 
Bill, his impression, upon reading the no- 
tice regarding it, was, he confessed, un- 
favourable to its object. He should frankly 
state to the right hon. Gentleman that, 
{gin only by the wording of the Notice, 

had very grave objections to the Bill. 
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Much, however, would of course depend 
upon the detail, which would be unfolded 
at a future stage, and more justice would 
be done to the measure by not previously 
entering into a hostile discussion at the 
present stage. He did not feel authorized 
to object to the introduction of the Bill. 
Leave given. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES BILL—AGRICULTURAL 
STATISTICS. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL moved that the 
Bill be read a Third Time. 

Mr. STAFFORD O’BRIEN rose to 
put the question of which he had given 
notice regarding the production of agricul- 
tural statistics. During the present Parlia- 
ment, he believed in the year 1844, the 
question of agricultural statistics had been 
brought before the Touse by the hon. 
Member for Manchester, who was supported 
by the hon. Member for North Lincoln- 
shire, than whom perhaps a more expe- 
rienced agriculturist did not occupy a seat 
in that House. The hon. Member for 
Manchester consented to withdraw his Mo- 
tion on the understanding that Her Majes- 
ty’s Government would take some steps to 
obtain an alteration in the mode of obtain- 
ing those statistics. He believed it was 
understood that the Government of that 
day was unfavourable to the course which 
the hon. Member for Manchester proposed 
to pursue ; but still there was an impression 
prevailing that they would take the matter 
into consideration, and the hon.: Member 
withdrew his Motion. The cultivators of 
the soil had nothing to fear from the fullest 
disclosures; and if the House had been in 
possession of better information the agri- 
cultural interest would have been able to 
make out even a more complete case against 
the Corn Bill than they had made. He 
believed that Government must begin any 
undertaking of the kind slowly, and by 
degrees, lest they should create jealousy 
and suspicion on the part of the farmers ; 
as those farmers became more enlightened, 
the inquiries might be pushed farther, and 
not limited, as in the first instance, to 
mere matters regarding the quantity of 
land in cultivation, or the number of cattle 
fed upon it. He apprehended that the 
machinery of the new Highway Bill, now 
before Parliament, might be advantageously 
employed for the purpose. It was ever to 
be borne in mind that the House was 
unanimous as to the value of the informa- 
tion, aud as to the propriety of obtaining it. 

Sir G. CLERK, as it was understood 
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that no debate was to take place on the 
third reading of the Customs Duties Bill, 
would confine himself to the question of 
which notice was given, whether the Go- 
vernment had taken any and what steps 
for collecting agricultural statistics since 
the subject was last under the consideration 
deavoured to proceed cautiously in the first 
of the House. The Government had en- 
instance, as was wished, and with the view 
of avoiding any jealousies on the part of 
the farmers. It had been anxious to as- 
certain whether the statistical information 
could be collected by means of existing 
machinery, and voluntarily, from the occu- 
piers of land, rather than by any new and 
~expensive machinery. The experiment 
had been tried upon a small scale; the 
northern division of Hampshire had been 
taken, the county of Edinburgh, and a 
large union in the county of Cavan, ex- 
tending over 6,000 acres. In the latter 
ease, in Ireland, the information collected 
had been obtained by the voluntary assist- 
ance of very intelligent landowners; the 
number of subdivisions of land rendered it 
difficult to discover the manner in which it 
was cropped, but information had been 
furnished in a very creditable manner. In 
the Scotch county, the means employed 
had been the parochial schoolmasters; 
printed forms were sent to them to leave 
with every occupier of land, to obtain a 
statement of the manner in which the land 
had been cropped, how many acres were 
under each species of cultivation, and the 
number of cattle, sheep, horses, and so on, 
upon the farm: the information had been 
very satisfactorily obtained, and put in a 
tabular form. With regard to Hampshire, 
the efforts of the Government had not at 
present been attended with success; they 
had been made through the Poor Law 
officers, the boards of guardians, who gave 
each occupier a form of return to fill up. 
Whether it was from some degree of jea- 
lousy or from apathy on a subject of such 
importance as this, he could not tell, but 
they had not been able to get the returns 
completed. Under these circumstances, 
therefore, he was bound to say that it 
might become expedient, in order to get 
the desired information, to make these 
returns compulsory within a certain time ; 
otherwise he was afraid the object contem- 
plated would not be successfully carried 
out. Inthe mean time, however, he was 
not prepared to say whether any legislative 
measure would be brought in for that pur- 
pose, or whether they would try for another 
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year to obtain the returns voluntarily. If 
they could be obtained voluntarily, certainly 
that mode of procuring the information 
would be most desirable; and he trusted 
that, after the expression of opinion which 
his hon. Friend had given, they would be 
able next year to obtain returns, not from 
one county only, but from every county in 
England. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK, as the subject 
under consideration referred to statistical 
details, wished to ask if some means could 
not be devised of procuring statistical de- 
tails in regard to the manufactures of the 
country. It had been stated as a fact in 
that House that the home consumption of 
the cotton manufacture was one-eighth of 
the whole production of the country. Now, 
he thought that if aceurate information 
could be obtained, the home consumption 
would be found to amount to two-thirds of 
the whole manufactures of the country. 

Mr. BRIGHT presumed the noble Lord 
must be acquainted with the fact, that they 
could obtain from the Customs an account 
of the raw material imported into the 
country, and of the manufactured goods 
exported. If they imported annually 
500,000,000 or 600,000,000 pounds weight 
of eotton, and exported annually a certain 
amount, all they had to do was to apply 
the simple rule of subtraction, to find out 
what was the quantity that remained in 
the country. There was, no doubt, one 
defect in these returns—they were not 
always given in the same way—the returns 
being in weight in one case, and not in 
weight in another; but it was well known 
that it was impossible for any Government 
to ascertain the exact amount of all the 
different kinds of goods, or no doubt they 
would have much pleasure in giving the 
information. When his hon. Friend the 
Member for Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson) 
said they ought to have agricultural infor- 
mation, he meant it for the benefit of the 
agriculturists themselves, and not from any 
mere wish to inquire what they were doing. 
He believed that, in reference to the ma- 
nufacturing interest of the country, the 
noble Lord might obtain much information 
from inpectors. 

Mr. MILES was anxious that Govern- 
ment should take up the matter with as 
little delay as possible, and recommended 
that at all events the Poor Law guardians 
should not be resorted to to procure infor- 
mation, which he apprehended could be 
better obtained by voluntary means, 

Bill read a third time and passed. 
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QUARANTINE LAWS. 


Dr. BOWRING moved, that— 

« An humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 

jesty that She will be graciously pleased to direct 
that such Correspondence or Extracts on the sub- 
iect of the Quarantine Laws as has taken place 
with foreign Governments since the last Returns to 
Parliament to be laid on the Table of this House ; 
and that this House will see with pleasure such 
relaxations in the existing system as may be 
compatible with a due regard to public health and 
the general interests of the nation.” 
The hon. Member commenced by quoting 
from a petition formerly presented from 
Dr. Maclean, in which that gentleman 
gave it as his opinion that the Quarantine 
Laws were highly objectionable—that they 
impeded science, produced immorality, ob- 
structed travelling, and restricted com- 
merece, navigation, and manufactures ; 
besides being in many other respects hurt- 
ful. He could not mention the name of 
Dr. Maclean without a passing tribute toa 
man whohad preceded his day in a thorough 
investigation of this question, and opened 
the way to more enlightened and philosophi- 
cal legislation. Hethen proceeded to call the 
attention of the House to some eireumstances 
which had occurred in connexion with the 
subject since it was last debated before the 
House. He had moved for the correspond- 
ence which had taken place on the subject 
of the Eclair; but he regretted that it had 
not been laid upon the Table. The facts, 
however, had been to some extent commu- 
nicated to the public through the press; 
and he believed there had been a great sa- 
erifice of human life—many new victories 
added to those of whom the Quarantine Laws 
had already caused the destruetion. In The 
Times of the 30th of September last, 
he found some important statements with 
reference to that unfortunate vessel, con- 
tained in a letter from Portsmouth :— 

“Arrived this morning (September 29), the 
Eclair, with the yellow flag and black ball in the 
centre, emblematic of death on board. The awful 
number of sixty-two haye died in the vessel, and 
others are dying hourly. No communication is 
allowed. Twenty-three are ill. The surgeon was 
alive this morning, and answered that the mor- 
tality was from a fever, between the yellow and 
the black. The Custom House authorities are 
fearful of removing any one. We believe fresh 
provisions have been sent to the yessel; but can- 
hot find out whether any human assistance has 
been rendered. If she remains, she will have to 
ride out forty days quarantine ; but it is probable 
she will be supplied with fuel and fresh provisions, 
and* sent for a cruize to the North Sea. The 
Admiralty despatches are landing, but nothing 
else. A boat rows guard round the vessel to 
Prevent communication and consequent contagion, 
4s well as to prevent any one escaping, Sep- 
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tember 30:—The. malady still rages, three more 
deaths have been announced, and two new cases, 
The Custom House officers dare not go on 
board.” 


The next day it was stated— 


“ The statement that the sick had been removed 
to Haslar Hospital is without foundation. No one 
is allowed to go on board or leaye the vessel.” 


Those men, always so ready to assist 
others in any time of danger, were here, 
in consequence of the Quarantine Laws, 
left without relief. They come home 
from a’ pestilential climate. The vessel 
filled with the miasmata of disease is a 
lazar house. Humanity required their im- 
mediate removal to a purer, healthier at- 
mosphere. But there is considerable de- 
lay. They are left in the focus of conta- 
gion. They might, he believed, have been 
taken from the vessel without any the 
slightest danger to others; and thus many 
have been rescued who were left to perish. 
And what were the opinions entertained 
by proper authorities as to the disease it- 
self? Dr. M‘William, who had more ex- 
perience than almost any other medical 
man on the subject of the African fever, 
and who was now appointed to investi- 
gate the ease of the Leclair at Boa 
Vista, altogether repudiated the theory 
of contagion. In his interesting Re- 
port on the Niger Expedition, where 
among 145 whites not less than 130 were 
attacked: by the fever, of whom forty died, 
he stated that all were exposed to the same 
influences ; that two only of the four me- 
dical officers who died had been in atten- 
dance on fever patients—others escaped 
who had been in constant intercourse with 
the sick; and no fact came under his 
notice affording the slightest evidence that 
the disease was communicated from one’ 
person to another. The Russian Govern- 
ment had appointed a commission to go 
to the Levant to report on the means of 
checking the progress of the plague ; but 
that commission went out prepossessed 
with the theory that if articles of mer- 
chandise were subjected to a certain de- 
gree of heat, not strong enough to injure 
the texture, or affect the beauty of the 
colours, the plague would not be commu- 
nicated. This he thought had been long 
ago established; and it was some satisfac- 
tion to know that even very decided anta- 
gonists averred, that by so simple a pro- 
cess as the subjecting the supposed infected 
article to the action of caloric, all danger 
was removed. The Russian commis- 
sioners made experiments upon various 
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articles which had been thoroughly ‘im- 
pregnated with the pus obtained from 
plague patients, or upon the garments of 
persons who had died of the plague. All 
these garments, the commissioners said, 
lost the power of communicating the 
disease when subjected to a certain 
amount of heat; but it would have been 
more satisfactory if they had ascertained 
whether, under any circumstances, such 
garments ever did, or ever could, commu- 
nicate the plague, even when not subjected 
to the heat at all. It was well known 
that in the bazaars in the East, the clothes 
of plague patients were habitually sold 
without losing any of their money value. 
He would next refer to the result of an in- 
quiry made by the Royal Academy of Me- 
dicine at Paris, on the authority of the 
French Government, with a view to their 
giving an opinion on the Quarantine Laws. 
The Academy had come to the following 
conclusions, which in his opinion must 
leave the whole system of quarantine, as 
founded on the doctrine of contagion, 
without any plea or pretence whatever: 
they had, in the first place, found that 
the plague was endemic in Egypt, Syria, 
and Turkey ; that its breaking out was 
to be attributed to the spontaneous 
action of local and atmospheric causes, 
and not to its importation from distant 
quarters. He need searcely refer to the 
frequent occurrence of the plague in this 
country down to the middle of the last 
century ; the history of the plague in the 
East now was just what it was in the 
West in remote time. The London bills 
of mortality showed how frequently it 
occurred here, and how many thousands 
it carried off; till it disappeared alto- 
gether, as more and more attention was 
paid to the sanatory condition of the people, 
by the introduction, for example, of better 
sewerage, ventilation, and greater comfort 
to the community generally. At this mo- 
ment the Tuscan Government was filling up 
the formerly uninhabitable district known 
as the Pontine Marshes; and it was becom- 
ing gradually peopled, without danger from 
the causes that formerly made it unfit for 
life. The next proposition of the French 
Academy was, that the outbreak and pro- 
gress of the plague might be arrested, and 
even prevented, by proper regulations for 
the public health; and whether it existed 
in an endemic or epidemic form, it was only 
to be counteracted by removing the causes 
which gave it birth. What was true 
of typhus fever in this country ‘was 
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true of the plague.  Cireumscribe it, 
shut it up in close quarters without light 
and air, and it raged fearfully. He had 
seen it again and again, that a crew 
arriving in perfect health had perished 
from being delivered over to the tender 
mercies of the sanatory laws. The re. 
sult the comniission arrived at was, tliat 
the plague is an. epidemic discase, and 
that it is propagated by atmospheric 
influences, and not by contagion. The 
commission had carried on their inquiries 
on the widest scale, drawing information 
from every source, and being them- 
selves men of the highest medical autho- 
rity, and having examined every traveller 
who was likely to give useful information, 
Another resolution they came to was this, 
that the plague was never known to exist in 
a latent state beyond the period of eight 
days. - Wherever, therefore, a vessel had 
spent nine or ten days in its voyage with 
no sickness on board, there would be no 
risk whatever in admitting her crew to 
free pratique. Now, there was no plague 
accession ina voyage of nine days ; and 
hence there was not a shadow ofa plea for 
submitting passengers to quarantine when 
all on board were well. Then came 
another very important resolution, that the 
plague was not conveyed by goods or mer- 
chandise. When he had moved for a 
return of the persons who had the mani- 
festation of susceptible or infected articles, 
and who had eaught the plague in conse- 
quence, the return was nil. There was 
no record of any disease so communicated. 
The apprehension of danger was a chimera 
and a delusion. Goods from plague coun- 
tries circulated every where. Animals 
and birds from plague countries wandered 
every where. They conveyed no conta- 
gion, for it was not conveyable. There were 
no facts to support the present system 
of quarantine : still these laws were kept 
up, taxing the commerce of the world, 
according to the best estimate he could 
make, to the extent of from 1,000,0001. 
to 2,000,000/. sterling per annum. He 
believed in his conscience there was no 
more evidence of any security given 
against the plague by these sanatory 
regulations, than was to be found of the 
existence of witches or ghosts; and if there 
were no interested parties connected with 
these laws, they would not have existed $0 
long. The next deduction the commission 
arrived at was, that the plague patients 
alone could create a focus of infeetion; and 
that in case of ‘the plague breaking) out 
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onboard a vessel, it must emanate from 

ns on board. They brought forward 
imesistible evidence that the common 
theories as to the communication of plague 
were crude and baseless visions—that the 
Quarantine Laws were not the fit secu- 
rity for the publie health. They would 
bear the tests to which they had been and 
were now subjected. He felt indebted 
to the Government for what they had 
already done, and was quite sure that 
they would persevere in their efforts to 
remove the remains of this ancient but 
exploded system. 

Mr. HUME thought the time was come 
when this question ought to be taken up, 
not only by Her Majesty’s Government, 
but by the Governments of other countries. 
To abolish these laws would be a step not 
only in humanity, but towards free trade. 
The whole of our foreign trade was sub- 
jected by them to a delay which was highly 
expensive, and often ruinous. He thought 
as much as 120,0002. was annually ex- 
pended by this country in keeping up the 
system; and if it was satisfactorily made 
out that this expenditure was the cause 
of evil, and not of good, it was surely 
time to abolish the system. He seconded 
the Motion. 

Sm G. CLERK said, on the part of the 
Government, he had no objection whatso- 
ever to the production of the Papers and 
correspondence moved for by the hon. 
Member opposite. He also expressed his 
coneurrence in all that had fallen from the 
hon. Member. The apprehensions which 
long existed in this country about the sup- 
posed contagious character of this disease, 
were losing ground, and it was desirable 
that these restrictions upon commercial 
intereourse should be done away with, 
without exciting any unnecessary alarm. 
From the communications he had received 
since this subject was last under discus- 
sion he hoped that foreign Governments 
would soon be convinced, from the result of 
the experiments which had been made to 
investigate the question of contagion, of 
the impolicy of continuing the system 
much longer. The preservation, however, 
of our own commerce in the Mediterranean 
required that we should deal with the mat- 
ter judiciously and deliberately. 

Mr. MACKINNON wished also to say 
a few words on the present question. It 
was worthy of observation, in connection 
with this subject, that it had been ascer- 
tained when the thermometer rose to 80 
degreesin any country where the plague 
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was in existence, that disease ceased and 
yellow fever began. The hon. Member 
here referred to the evidence given before 
a Committee of the House in 1824, to 
show that the fact of the influence of 
warmth in checking the plague, was known 
and ascertained. It had been said in the 
same evidence, that in those countries 
where, for three or four months in the 
year, the temperature was so high as 80, 
the quarantine laws were utterly useless. 
What good, then, was there in continuing 
them, if contagion was proved not to exist ? 
There were ,localities in our own country 
where, from poverty, dirt, bad food, and 
want of ventilation, diseases as bad, or 
may be worse than the plague, were of 
common concurrence. He coneurred in 
what the hon. Member opposite had said 
about the Eclair, and he firmly believed, 
but for the operation of the quarantine 
laws, that more than one-half of those who 
had so perished in such a lamentable man- 
ner would have been saved. 

Captaris FITZMAURICE having suf- 
fered severely from the quarantine laws, 
was glad to hear that Government was 
about to reconsider the subject. The sys- 
tem was one which had inflicted: serious 
injury on the trade of this country. He 
was at Gibraltar when the cholera broke 
out in England, and the consequence was 
that vessels arriving from Great Britain 
were obliged to go to Malta to ride quaran- 
tine, and then come back and Jand their 
cargoes at the rock, from eight to ten 
weeks being lost in the operation. He be- 
lieved that the effects of the. present qua- 
rantine law were to check the advance of 
science, literature, and commerce. Any- 
thing that could induce the different na- 
tions of Europe to establish the same pe- 
riod of quarantine for vessels coming from 
the same countries would be a very great 
advantage over the present system. 

Sir R. INGLIS hoped that they would 
not trust to scientifie means for the preven- 
tion of disease rather than to the goodness 
of Providence. He did not like to talk of 
judicial visitations, but it would be remem- 
bered that it was just after the report of 
the French savants declaring cholera not 
to be contagious, that the disease broke 
out in Paris and ravaged France. 

Motion agreed to. 


BRIDPORT ELECTION—CASE OF 
WM, ROCKETT. 
Mr. G. BANKES rose to bring forward 
his Motion, that: William Rockett have 
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leave to state his case at the bar of the 
House, with reference to the Bridport elec- 
tion. He had proposed, in the first in- 
stance, to bring forward that subject as a 
question of privilege; but he had abandoned 
that determination in obedience to the deci- 
sion of the Speaker. It was, however, his 
own opinion, that as the matter was one in 
which the privileges of an elector, or rather 
of an electoral body, were involved, it 
might be considered as one also affecting 
the privileges of the House. It should be 
remembered that the election had been de- 
cided by the single vote of the glector whose 
case he wished to bring under their notice. 
He believed that in consequence of the im- 
proper manner in which that vote had been 
dealt with, there was a Gentleman at pre- 
sent sitting in the House who had no right 
to be there. That Gentleman had voted 
on Saturday morning in favour of the third 
reading of the Bill for repealing the Corn 
Laws, while as he believed he had no right 
to give that vote. A boast had been made 
of the increase of one vote in the majority 
for the third reading as compared with the 
second reading of the Bill; but that in- 
crease could at once be accounted for by 
the vote in question. The House had 
taken into its hands the administration of 
a certain branch of the law; and he hoped 
they would, in this case, carry out a prin- 
ciple which was recognised in all courts of 
law, and admit that where there was a 
wrong there must also be a remedy. He 
would prove to them the wrong—it would 
be for them to say whether they would 
supply the remedy. A Committee had 
been appointed to try a petition against the 
return of Mr. Bailie Cochrane, as Member 
for Bridport. Now he admitted that no 
blame could be attached to Mr. Cochrane 
in connexion with that subject. In his 
opinion Mr. Cochrane had acted most ho- 
nourably in resigning his seat before giving 
a vote which would be a contravention of 
an implied understanding between himself 
and his constituents. The Committee had 
proceeded to try the petition, and had made 
its report. It had, however, appeared to 
him that the Honse ought to have paused 
before it granted permission to take his 
seat to the hon. Gentleman, who had been 
declared to have had a right to be returned. 
The Committee had given its decision, not 
upon any allegation in the petition, but 
upon an extraneous point; and he thought 
that the House ought to have inquired 
whether or not such a proceeding was in 
conformity with the law of Parliament. 


Bridport 
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The oath taken by Members of Committees 
was to the effect that they would “ well and 
truly try the matter of the petition.’’ Now 
in the petition to which he was referring, 
there was not a single word about a ser. 
tiny, or about a mistake in any of the votes 
at the election. He was, therefore, of 
opinion, that the Committee had no right 
to come to the decision at which they had 
arrived. He was borne out in that opinion 
by former precedents. There was a case 
in which a Committee had refused to en- 
tertain a petition against a Member of that 
House who was at the time a high sheriff, 
on the ground that the fact of his being a 
high sheriff was not expressly alleged as 
the cause of his disqualification. Again, 
in the case of Sir Watkin Lewes, who was 
supposed to have been returned after the 
poll had been closed too early, a Committee 
had refused to try the petition against his 
return, because the too early closing of the 
poll had not been expressly st forth in that 
petition, His hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General might tell him that those 
were old cases ; but he thought that they 
were not on that account the less entitled 
to respectful consideration. He would next 
proceed to show the House how important 
the case was as regarded the electors of 
Bridport. He should observe that those 
electors had had no notice of the attack 
made upon them. He had received a letter 
from Mr. Rockett, with whom he was not 
acquainted, requesting him to present a 
petition to the House, and stating that the 
mayor, the check clerk, and the poll clerk, 
would all testify to the truth of the state- 
ments contained in it. He had also re- 
ceived a letter from the polling clerk, in- 
forming him that Mr. Rockett distinetly 
voted for Mr. Cochrane, and did not even 
mention Mr. Romilly’s name, asserting 
that his statement could be fully borne out 
by the check clerk. None of these parties 
were called before the Committee, which 
proceeded on entirely different evidence— 
on the evidence of an unknown person, 
who stated that he heard this person say 
he voted for Mr. Romilly ; but he was 
never asked who he was, what he was, or 
where he came from. Really, if they were 
to take the law into their own hands, they 
were bound to administer it in conformity 
with the established rules recognised in 
the courts of law. He had shown them 
the wrong which had been committed; it 
was not for him to point out the re- 
medy. They might have suspended the 
decision until they had aseertained the 
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truth. The hon. Member concluded by 
moying— 

“ That William Rockett have leave to state his 
case at the Bar of this House, with reference to the 
Bridport Election.” 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL could 
not conceive anything more inconvenient 
or more irregular—anything more in vio- 
lation of the spirit of our institutions than 
was contained in the speech of his noble 
Friend. His noble Friend proposed no- 
thing less than an investigation into the 
grounds on which the Committee decided 
this case—and upon the evidence, and the 
propriety of being satisfied with that evi- 
denee which was brought before them. 
But what then became of the intention of 
the Legislature, that the determination of 
the Select Committee in such cases should 
be final to all intents and purposes, if it 
was competent, after that decision had 
been pronounced, for a Member of the 
House to get up and attack the decision 
of the Committee, and to call upon the 
House to entertain an argument upon the 
merits of the determination at which the 
Committee had arrived. As his noble 
Friend had led them astray, would the 
House allow him to follow him one mo- 


ment; and first with regard to the obser- 
yations he made about the lists. He asked 
whether the objection to Rockett’s vote 


was on the lists? He was answered that 
it really was. But see how hard it would 
be upon the Committee, supposing there 
had been no specifie objection, and that 
the name of Rockett had not been on the 
lists. The lists were not seen by the 
Committee; they had no opportunity of 
investigating whether the name of a voter 
was or was not upon the lists; they must 
rely entirely upon the opposing counsel. 
He had a right to object to any particular 
vote being objected to; and if the counsel 
did not object, the Committee had no 
right—in fact, they had no power—to in- 
vestigate for themselves. Then his noble 
Friend said, ‘‘ Why did not they call the 
poll-elerk ?”” Why, what had the Com- 
mittee to do with the poll-clerk? They 
sat there to receive the evidence which 
was tendered by the parties. They could 
not give directions how the case was to be 
conducted; they must judge upon the evi- 
dence that was adduced before them; and 
it was not for the Committee to say to 
counsel, ‘‘ You have better evidence be- 
hind; why do you not bring us the poll- 
clerk?” If the Committee had no reason 
to doubt the evidence which was laid he- 
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fore them, it would haye been a most im- 
proper course, if he might venture the ob- 
servation, for the Committee to say to a 
counsel, give us more evidence. The coun- 
sel would in all likelihood reply that is all 
the evidence on which we propose to rest 
our case, and we eall upon you, on that 
evidence, to come to a decision, But really 
he was entering into a discussion into which 
he ought not to be drawn; and therefore 
he would now come to the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Weymouth, which he 
had purposely abstained from entering 
upon when he last addressed the House. 
The hon. Gentleman rested his case upon 
the precedent which had been set by the 
House on the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath, in 1842. But 
it must be remembered, that after that 
Committee had been granted, the House 
saw the extreme inconvenience of the 
course into which it had been led; and in 
August of the same year, an Act was 
passed on the Motion of the noble Lord 
the Member for London, by which provi- 
sions were specifically made as to the 
manner in which such inquiries were in 
future to be conducted. By the first see- 
tion of that Act it was provided, that where 
allegations of bribery were contained in a 
petition, the Committee should be at li- 
berty to go into all the circumstances of 
the case, in order to ascertain whether 
any arrangement or understanding had 
been come to by which the inquiry into 
the cases of bribery might be prevented: 
to ascertain, by the oaths of the candi- 
dates and their agents, what were the facts 
of the case, and to report the results of 
the same to the House. If a further re- 
port was considered necessary, the House 
was bound to go into it; the Speaker must 
appoint a prosecutor, the Committee must 
reassemble, with power to examine parties 
onoath. But suppose the Committee should 
not report, whether because they did not 
think it necessary, or because they were 
not sufficiently alive to the case—for he 
meant to meet the question fairly—were 
parties, then, precluded from having the 
charges of bribery investigated? By no 
means. A petition might be presented to 
the House within three months of the time 
when the bribery was alleged to have been 
committed, and that petition was to be re- 
ferred to the General Committee on Elec- 
tions, which General Committee was to ap- 
point a Select Committee, with all the 
powers of an Election Committee—that is, 
to examine parties on oath—and this was 
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the provision which the Legislature consi- 
dered as a proper substitute for the omis- 
sion of an Election Committge. Now, the 
time for presenting such a petition had not 
yet elapsed; and, therefore, his objection 
to the Amendment of the hon. Member 
was, that the Legislature had already pro- 
vided for this special occasion, and that 
instead of adopting the means which the 
Legislature had placed in their hands— 
and most efficient means they were—the 
hon. Member asked for that which would 
be a much more imperfect and unsatisfac- 
tory mode of investigation—for a Select 
Committee which was unable to institute 
an inquiry upon oath. The hon. Gentle- 
man, in stating his case, assumed that be- 
cause thirty-seven voters were charged 
with bribery, that of itself was a ground 
of suspicion. If the hon, Gentleman had 
had as much experience of Election Com- 
mittees as he unquestionably had, he would 
have known that it was the most common 
thing in the world to object to voters on 
this ground. He might refer to the great 


Dublin ease, the Committee on which sat 
ninety days, and where there was hardly a 
voter in that extensive constituency who was 
not objected to on the ground of bribery, 


The Lord Mayor of Dublin and gentlemen 
of the highest rank were all alleged to 
have taken bribes on that occasion. Then 
another ground of suspicion in the mind of 
the hon. Gentleman was, that they wished 
to go into the question of scrutiny before 
the question of bribery. Why, that was 
the invariable course of parties before an 
Election Committee, and it was easily 
explained. The petitioner wanted the 
seat; he did not want merely to avoid 
the election—which a proof of bribery 
would do—therefore he took up first the 
question of a scrutiny of votes, which, if 
he succeeded in, he would at once obtain 
the seat for himself; and it was only when 
that failed that he attempted to vacate the 
seat by proving the charge of bribery. 
The grounds on which the Amendment 
had been brought before the House had 
been placed fully before it, and he was of 
opinion that they were inadequate to call 
on the House for interference. He thought 
the case would be best met by allowing 
the usual course to be followed, and that 
the Committee called for by the hon. Mem- 
ber on the other side should not be al- 
lowed. 

Mr. CHRISTIE stated his willingness 
to acquiesce in the suggestions of the 
Attorney General, provided the hon. and 
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learned Gentleman would pledge himself 
afterwards to go into an inquiry regarding 
the compromise that took place before the 
Committee, and the allegations of bribe 

that had been made. [The Arrorney 
GENERAL thought the hon. Member had 
better suspend any observations upon that 
point until he had discussed his Amend- 
ment.] He understood the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to intimate an opinion that it 
was not convenient to extend the inquiry 
beyond the limits he had stated; but the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had assigned 
no reason for restricting it as he proposed. 
The Amendment he was about to move 
would, perhaps, induce the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to state his reasons. In giving 
notice of this Amendment he had no inten- 
tion to do anything discourteous to the hon. 
Gentleman, or to take out of his hands a 
question which he might be supposed to 
have appropriated. He thought, with the 
Attorney General, that an inquiry by a 
Committee would be much more convenient 
than the examination of Mr. Rockett at 
the bar of the House; and he entirely 
differed from the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Bankes), who questioned the right of the 
hon. Member for Bridport to his seat. If 
the hon. Gentleman concurred with him in 
the proposal to institute a full inquiry by 
means of a Committee, he thought he 
should be able to satisfy the hon. Gentle- 
man that if Mr. Romilly had not been 
seated, Mr. Cochrane would still have lost 
his seat. Mr. Cochrane’s counsel proposed 
that the decision should be taken upon 
the transfer of Mr. Rockett’s vote, in order 
to prevent the discovery of bribery and 
treating, a discovery which could not other- 
wise have been prevented. The very ob- 
ject of the compromise was to prevent the 
evidence of bribery from coming before the 
Committee. No less than thirty-seven 
votes were objected to as the votes of 
persons who had received bribes. There 
were objections to six others who had voted 
for Mr. Cochrane, because they had bribed 
or corrupted others, and so had disqualified 
themselves. Mr. Cochrane gave many 
proofs of a desire to avoid inquiry; and 
inquiry was at last avoided in consequence 
of a proposal from Mr. Cochrane. The 
day before Mr. Cochrane made a speech 
in that House, which would probably be in 
the recollection of hon. Members, a gen- 
tleman who was known to take a very 
active part in the elections in which the 
Government took an interest—he meant 
Mr. Bonham—called on the agent of the 
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titioners, and offered them a written un- 
dertaking that Mr. Cochrane would not 
again contest Bridport if they abandoned 
this petition. The petitioners, however, 
roceeded. At. last. the question was 
raised whether a mode of putting Romilly 
above Cochrane by the transfer of a vote 
could be suggested; for Mr. Cochrane, it 
was stated, that he would not oppose such 
an arrangement. The counsel for Mr. 
Cochrane was very complaisant ; and the 
transfer of Mr. Rockett’s vote was made 
without calling the poll-clerk. At the time 
that this Committee so quickly closed its 
labours, five writs had been issued for pe- 
nalties against four of Mr. Cochrane’s 
yoters. He (Mr. Christie) submitted these 
facts to the House in the belief that he 
should be in a condition to prove them, if 
the Committee for which he asked were 
granted, and its inquiries were extended 
beyond the narrow limits which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman proposed. In 1842 
this House granted an inquiry into the 
existence of alleged compromises, on a 
statement of the hon. and learned Member 
for Bath. He was prepared to state, that 
there had been a compromise in the present 
case to prevent the discovery of pribery 
and treating, by parties assenting to the 
transfer of this vote of Rockett’s from Mr. 
Cochrane to Mr. Romilly. Qn that ground 
he begged to move as an Amendment— 

“That the Petition of William Rockett be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, which shall be 
appointed, to inquire into all the circumstances 
under which Joseph Welch gave evidence before 
the Select Committee on the Bridport Election 
Petition, that William Rockett voted for Mr. 
Romilly, and whether any compromise or arrange- 
ment was entered into by the parties to the 
Petition, their counsel, or agents, to prevent the 
disclosure of bribery or treating; and also, whe- 
ther, and to what extent, bribery and treating were 
Rectived at the last election for the Borough of 

ridport.”” 

Lorp G, BENTINCK: My hon. and 
learned Friend, at the outset of his speech, 
thought proper to pass some strictures on 
the speech of my hon. Friend below me 
(Mr, Bankes), for the mode in which he had 
introduced his Motion before the House. 
I do not know what my hon. Friend could 
have done less, when he proposed that 
Rockett should be heard at the bar of 
this House, than to state the grounds on 
which he made so unusual a proposition ; 
and my hon. Friend did not, as it appears 
to me, go at all out of his way, when he 
stated to the House the whole circumstances 
of the case—when he reminded the House 
of the oath which had been taken by the 
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Members of the Committee to try the 
matters contained in the petition, and then 
to refer to the petition, and to state to the 
House that none of those matters were in 
the petition, on the strength of which 
Mr. Bailie Cochrane was unseated. My 
hon. and learned Friend seems to me to 
have strange notions of justice, when he 
thinks it right that a man should be tried 
on one issue, and convicted on another, I 
wonder what my hon. and learned Friend 
would think, if a man were indicted for 
forgery, and then, being indicted for for- 
gery, he were convicted of rape? But, 
Sir, this is exactly the case of Mr. Coch- 
rane. My hon. and learned Friend admitted 
that it would not be competent for peti- 
tioners to go into a question of bribery and 
treating, unless bribery and treating were 
alleged in the petition. If the petitioners 
are not competent to do that, how can it 
be competent for them to go into a question 
of a false entry by a poll-clerk, if no such 
allegation has been placed upon their peti- 
tion? I should like to ask, whether, in 
the lists to which my hon. and learned 
Friend has adverted, there was any no- 
tice given of Rockett’s vote being objected 
to, on the ground that he had polled for 
Mr. Romilly, though his vote was recorded 
for Mr. Cochrane. I find, that by Act of 
Parliament, in all cases of controverted 
elections, parties by themselves or their 
agents shall deliver into the clerk of the 
Committee lists of the voters objected to, 
together with the several heads of objections. 
I want to know, whether in the several 
heads of objections in this case, there was 
any objection to Rockett’s vote, that it had 
been given. for Mr. Romilly, and falsely 
recorded for Mr. Cochrane. [An hon. 
MemBeR: There was.] There was. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Christie) 
who stated that thirty-seven votes had been 
objected to for bribery, did not state to 
the House, that there was a separate 
head, in which it was objected to Rockett’s 
vote, that it had been recorded for Mr. 
Cochrane, while it was actually tendered 
for Mr. Romilly. But there is another 
ground. One of the first rules of evidence 
is, that you are not to take secondary evi- 
dence when primary evidence is in your 
power. What does my hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General say to that ? 
It was competent to the Committee to call 
before them Rockett or the poll-clerk— 
one or other of them who could have given 
primary evidence on this point; but neither 
the one nor the other of them was called 
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before the Committee. My hon. Friend 
below me, therefore, had a perfect right 
to say—he never intended to say; that by 
the law of elections Mr. Romilly had no 
legal right to sit in this House ; but what 
he meant to say was, that he had no right 
in equity, no moral right, to sit in this 
House. The hon. Gentleman on the other 
side says, that if we give him a Committee 
he shall be able to prove a case of bribery. 
I thought it was one of the first principles 
of English justice, that a man should be 
held to be innocent till he was proved to 
be guilty. Then the hon. Gentleman pro- 
mises, if we grant his Motion for a Com- 
mittee, to convict certain voters of bribery; 
and he thinks that a complete answer to 
the fact before us—he thinks it a complete 
answer to the question, that the Com- 
mittee had been sworn to try the case 
on one ground, and that they have tried it 
on another. This, I think, is a grave 
charge to be brought against the Members 
of the Committee. It is something new 
for judges or jurymen, or members of an 
Election Committee, who are sworn to try 
the matter on a petition, loosely to try 
some other matter which they are not 
not sworn to try. This does not comport 
with my notions either of justice or of 
moral right. But it is intimated to us that 
there has been a compromise. I apprehend 
that it is no part of the duty of an Election 
Committee to enter into a collusion with 
the parties that are before them. They 
must try the case on the evidence which is 
laid before them ; but the charge against 
this Committee is, that they tried not the 
matter which was before them, but some 
other matter—and that they tried even that 
other matter, not upon legal evidence, but 
upon secondary evidence, when primary 
evidence might have been obtained if they 
thought fit to seek it. It seems to me 
clear, by all the rules of law and justice, 
that the Committee, by all the evidence 
which was laid before them, have no justi- 
fication for the verdict which they have 
made, and therefore I think that my hon. 
Friend was justified in bringing this mat- 
ter in the perspicuous way he has brought 
it before the House. 

Mr. C. WOOD, as Chairman of the 
Committee, was anxious to make a few re- 
marks to the House. 

Sm J. GRAHAM made an observation 
across the Table, and the hon. Member 
sat down. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL had 
been led to expect, from the nature of the 
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hon. Member’s Notice, that he intended 
merely to call the attention of the House 
to some injury which had been done to this 
person Rockett, which demanded redress; 
not that he proposed to bring forward 
charges against the Committee as to the 
grounds upon which they had decided in 
the case of the Bridport Election Petition, 
The hon. Gentleman had in effect said 
that his hon. and learned Friend (Mr, Ro: 
milly), who was Member for Bridport, by 
virtue of the decision of a Select Commit. 
mittee, which decision was by Act of Par- 
liament final and conclusive, had no right 
to sit and vote in that House. The hon, 
Member should have been cautious in mak- 
ing such a charge, and impeaching a title 
which rested upon the established law, 
The Select Committee of the House of 
Commons to which an election petition was 
referred was a court of exclusive jurisdic- 
tion, and its decision was final ; and if even 
they were to decide erroneously, there was 
no remedy. But the hon. Member said the 
Committee had investigated matters not 
properly before them; and when their Report 
was presented he asked the House to pause 
before they permitted the present hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport to take his 
seat. The House refused that application, 
for they had not the power to prevent that 
hon. and learned Member from taking his 
seat. Then with regard to the question of 
the scrutiny, he apprehended there was, as 
the law stood, no necessity to introduce into 
an election petition any allegation thata vote, 
or any number of votes, had been given for 
one candidate instead of another. When it 
was necessary to go into a scrutiny, a list 
of the voters objected to, and the specific 
objection in each case, must be given in 
by each party a certain time before the 
Committee met; and no objection could 
afterwards be entered into against any voter 
whose name did not appear in such lists, 
nor upon any objection but that specified 
against the voter’s name. If, therefore, it 
had been alleged in the petition that the 
vote of this man had been improperly en- 
tered for Mr. Cochrane, and no list had been 
given, the Committee could not have enter- 
tained the objection. The hon. and learned 
Member said the Committee were bound to 
give a decision upon oath. What, he (the 
Attorney General) asked, was the nature 
of that oath? Why, that the Committee 
were to inquire into the matter of the peti- 
tion. What was the matter of this pet- 
tion? It contained the usual general al- 
legations of bribery and treating, and then 
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there was—what he admitted was absolutely 
necessary in order to give jurisdiction to 
the Committee—a complaint against the 
return, and praying the House to take the 

mises into consideration, and to declare 
that Mr. Cochrane was not duly elected, and 
that he ought not to have been returned, 
but that Mr. Romilly had been duly elected, 
and ought to have been returned. If the 

tition had not contained that prayer it 
would have been quite incompetent for the 
Committee to have entered upon the ques- 
tion as to whether Mr. Cochrane had been 
legally returned or not; but the petition 
containing a prayer to seat Mr. Romilly, 
the Committee were bound to hear the ge- 
netal evidence of the petitioner, and to de- 
cide upon that evidence. It would have 
been the duty of the counsel for the then 
sitting Member to have raised the objec- 
tion that the name of the voter (Rockett) 
was not upon the list of those parties whose 
votes the petitioner prayed an inquiry into; 
but no such objection having been taken, 
it was quite competent for the Committee 
to receive evidence upon that vote, and de- 
eide accordingly. He denied that the 
Committee had exceeded its jurisdiction in 
dealing with any vote which might not be 
included in the list of objections. The hon. 
and learned Member for Dorsetshire had 
mote than once said that when the House 
assumed this power to themselves, they 
should take care not to commit an injas- 
tice, or, if they did so, that a remedy might 
be provided. But he assured the hon. and 
learned Member that power was not as- 
sumed in this case. It was given to a Se- 
leet Committee of the House by the Legis- 
lature, and by the Legislature were the li- 
mits of that power ascertained and defined, 
and the Legislature declared that the deci- 
sion of that Select Committee should be final 
and conclusive. Under these circumstances, 
he asked how the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dorsetshire could expect the House 
to interfere with the decision of a Commit- 
tee which the Legislature had declared to 
be final and conclusive. He trusted that 
the hon. Member for Bridport would feel 
that he had as good a claim to his seat in 
that House as the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dorsetshire. With respect to the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
he eertainly had some objections to its 
form, although not to its substance. What 
was the case with regard to William 
Rockett? He came here with a petition, 
and he said ‘‘ that great injustice had been 
done him, inasmuch as he gave his vote, 
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and always intended to give his vote, to 
Mr. Cochrane ; but he found that the vote 
which he had so given in favour of Mr. 
Cochrane had been transferred to the poll 
of the opposing candidate ;’’ and he said, 
**this had been done by reason of false 
and perjured testimony given before that 
House.”’ Now it was quite clear that this 
was a case which called upon the House to 
institute an investigation. The only ques- 
tion was, as to the most convenient mode in 
which this investigation should take place; 
and he thought that the course suggested, 
by the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Weymouth for a Select Com- 
mittee, was the more advisable of the two. 
One thing was clear, that the House could 
not refuse to investigate. He was not, how- 
ever, by this general acquiescence in the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Weymouth, to be understood as 
agreeing to the whole of his Amendment, 
but merely as regarded the vote of William 
Rockett. He thought perhaps it might be 
inconvenient to enter into an investigation at 
present of the latter part of that Amendment. 

Mr. GISBORNE was of opinion that 
the law upon controverted elections having 
been fully laid down, no Member of that 
House could feel dissatisfied if that law 
were followed by no other mode of in- 
quiry. Still he was of opinion that cases 
like the present should on all occasions re- 
ceive the fullest attention, in order that it 
might not be said that Members were al- 
lowed to sit in the House, against the 
friends of whom might be brought a charge 
that they had connived at unfairness. 
Cases similar to the present often occurred. 
Qne hon. Member sat at the present mo- 
ment in that House, because his opponent 
not caring to defend his seat, forty-six 
votes were at once struck off the list of 
those who had voted for him, and the hon. 
Member was accordingly declared returned. 
A mode existed of managing these matters. 
When it was not desirable that cases of 
bribery should be disclosed, a proceeding 
called ‘‘ jobbing the lists’’ was practised. 
Such proceedings as these should be ren- 
dered impossible ; and he hoped the Com- 
mitte would not only be appointed, but 
that they would go to the fullest inquiry, 
and take other cases besides that of 
Rockett. Seats had been transferred 
from one person to another without those 
most interested knowing a word about the 
matter. Such proceedings were a great 
abuse of law and of justice, and he trusted 
the Legislature would not continue to sit 
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quiet under such a condition of things. If 
the laws were rendered operative in such 
cases, he was willing to admit that he 
must thank the other side of the House 
for calling attention to the iniquitous prac- 
tices. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS differed in opinion 
from his hon. Friend the Member for Dor- 
setshire, when he said they had assumed 
to themselves a power, and were therefore 
bound to exercise it with proportionate 
caution and forbearance. He contended 
that they had not assumed any such power. 
Their power was committed to them by an 
Act of the whole Legislature ; and they 
were bound by law, and therefore it was 
their duty to exercise the authority with 
which they were so intrusted. He also 
differed from the hon. Member for Dorset- 
shire when he said that the decision of the 
Committee had added one vote to the re- 
cent triumph of the Government. The 
majority of the Government would not have 
been one less if the original Member had 
continued to occupy a seat in the House 
during the late divisions ; for that Gentle- 
man had already intimated his intention to 
vote with Her Majesty’s Ministers. He 


also differed from his hon, Friend as to the 
construction of the petition upon which the 


Election Committee was to decide. He 
felt that it was not legally necessary that 
a petition complaining of any one election, 
should state any given number of charges; 
it was enough that A. B., being an elector, 
should state that C. had been improperly 
returned, and should pray that the House 
would redress the wrong. He agreed, 
however, with his hon. Friend, though he 
differed from him as to these points, that 
this was a matter of the gravest im- 
portance, not merely to those particular 
individuals immediately concerned, but 
to every Member of the House, and to 
all the constituencies which they repre- 
sented. He could certainly have wished 
that the hon. and learned Attorney Ge- 
neral had not interposed on thé present 
occasion. That interposition was marked 
by an animation which he thought the sub- 
ject scarcely called for. He also would 
have wished that the right hon: Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment had not risen to prevent the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. C. Wood), the Chairman 
of this particular Committee, from stating 
the cireumstances connected with it, Since 
he had had the honour of a seat in that 
House he was opposed to the reopening of 
any judicial question which had already 
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been decided by a competent tribunal; but 
when the House had declared that the 
minutes of a certain Election Committee 
should be laid on the Table and be printed, 
he could never understand the necessity for 
that waste of paper, of printing, and of 
time, if they were not to have the power of 
expressing an opinion upon it. He never 
heard such a statement of compromise— 
borne out, as it emphatically was by the 
absence of evidence to the contrary. And 
he hardly knew what remedy was provided, 
or what mode of investigation was pointed 
out for any such case of compromise as to 
bribery; indeed, there was a more appropri- 
ate tribunal than that which was now con- 
templated. The more appropriate one was 
that suggested by his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General—viz., the 
power granted by the Act called Lord John 
Russell’s Act, which gave the power of ex- 
amining witnesses on oath, which would 
fail to attach to the Committee of the hon. 
Member for Wigan. He held it to bea 
grievance that an unsworn Committee 
should sit in judgment on a sworn Com- 
mittee. He was in the House when the 
late hon. Member for Bridport addressed 
the House for the last time; and he had 
then made observations which he (Sir R. 
HI. Inglis) would not have made if he had 
been aware that the hon. Gentleman was 
about to leave the House. He could 
not but feel that there must have been 
such practices in the late election for 
Bridport, as, coupled with the preceding 
elections for that borough, might justify 
those who retained the elective fran- 
chise in their apprehensions lest further 
proceedings in a Committee of the House 
should lead to the disfranchisement of the 
borough. Under these circumstances he 
was unwilling that the question should stop 
where it did; but he hesitated about the 
support he should give to the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Weymouth, because 
he felt that as to bribery a better process 
was still open—a process which was not 
exhausted by the lapse of time—which a 
month or six weeks hence might still beas 
open as it was now—and by which, with a 
complete command of the whole machinery 
of the law, the inquiry might be prosecuted 
in a more satisfactory manner. 

Mr. WAKLEY regretted that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department had interfered and 
prevented the Chairman of the Committee 
from disclosing those circumstances with 
which he thought the House ought to be 
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acquainted, and he thought that the hon. 
Chairman had exercised a sound discretion 
in making the attempt. What was the 
ease? An Election Committee had sat to 
determine who ought to possess the seat 
after the late election at Bridport; and it 
was disclosed that the Member who had 
obtained the seat had done so by a majority 
of one vote. Subsequently, a petition was 
presented to the House by the Gentleman 
who was supposed at the time to have lost 
the election, for an inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances, and charging bribery and cor- 
ruption on the other side. The Committee 
sat, and called bfeore them a voter, a man 
named Welch, of whom nobody apparently 
knewanything; and Welch was asked how 
another voter named Rockett gave his vote, 
and lie stated that he heard Rockett vote 
for Romilly, and not for Cochrane; and, 
as far as the evidence before the House 
went, upon the single, unsupported testi- 
mony of that man, Mr. Romilly was seated 
as secure as if he was sitting on birdlime, 
and Mr. Cochrane had lost the position 
which he hoped to hold. Nobody disputed 
Mr. Romilly’s legal and equitable right to 
the seat; for the law on the subject was 
so decided, that it would be child’s play to 
dispute it for a moment. Was it not a 
most extraordinary thing that the Com- 
mittee did not consider it their duty to call 
Rockett himself before them to ask how he 
voted? Instead of that, poor man, he was 
made to go up for Cochrane and come down 
for Romilly. It appeared to him to be 
one of the grossest absurdities which had 
ever occurred before a judicial, not a judi- 
cious, tribunal. The Committee had to 
discharge a duty; he admitted that it had 
performed that duty, and not in a creditable 
manner. The Chairman ‘wished to ex- 
plain the, cireumstances under which they 
were placed, but an imprudent interference 
had prevented him. Had not the House a 
duty to discharge, without referring to the 
ultimate effect that its decision or inquiry 
might have as to the legal bearing of the 
question? With reference to future and 
late legislation, was it not their duty to 
Inquire into the manner in which these 
Committees worked? Also, with reference 
to sustaining the purity of election; for 
nothing could be more damaging to the 
character of the Legislature than that per- 
sons should obtain their seats in the House 
by bribery and corrupt practices. He was 

teful, for one, to the hon. and learned 
ember for Dorchester, who had brought 
this question before the House; and he 
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thought that his hon. and learned Friend 
had rendered a service by appending to the 
Motion the Amendment which he had made. 
The Attorney General had treated the 
question with great fairness; but he pro- 
posed that they should stop short at that 
part of the inquiry where its utility obvi- 
ously commenced. Why should they not 
adopt the course which was pursued in the 
ease of the petition from Bath? When 
the hon. Member for Weymouth stated in: 
his place that he had reason to believe that 
there were corrupt practices at the late 
election for Bridport, and that if a Select 
Committee were granted, he should have 
it in his power to prove, by undoubted tes- 
timony, the existence of such practices, 
could the House, with any sense of pro- 
priety, refuse the investigation? He 
thought that words ought to be introduced 
extending the inquiry to both parties. The 
House would not discharge their duty to 
themselves or to that portion of the public 
who desired to see Members returned by 
pure practices and not by bribery, if they 
limited the investigation to the point put 
by the Attorney General. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the hon. Gentleman had 
fallen into an error, in reply to the Attor- 
ney General’s argument. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman did not proceed on the 
assumption, that it was not right to make 
an inquiry into cireumstances such as they 
were now discussing, when they were 
brought before the House; but his argu- 
ment was, that Parliament had laid down a 
particular course for a strict and searching 
inquiry into transactions of this nature, and 
that it was not, therefore, expedient in this 
or similar cases to take upon themselves 
inquiries before an unsworn Committee into 
facts and circumstances with respect to 
which the law had provided the means of 
inquiry before a sworn tribunal. The hon. 
Gentleman said, ‘‘ You have these facts be- 
fore you, will you not inquire into them 2?” 
An hon. Member might come down and say, 
‘*T was present at the election of an hon. 
Member, when such and such scenes took 
place; and J call on you to have a Select 
Committee.” This law was framed with 
reference to the very case to which the 
hon. Member had adverted; for it was im- 
mediately after inquiries, at the suggestion 
of Mr. Roebuck, that Lord John Russell 
introduced this measure, remarking on the 
inconvenience which resulted from conduct- 
ing inquiries of that nature in the. way in 
which they had been condueted. - He laid 
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down the rule that there should be a bond 
fide charge substantiated on the best evi- 
dence, and that it should be submitted to 
the best tribunal—viz., that of Members 
acting under an oath to discharge their 
duty. His hon, Friend had expressed his 
readiness to inquire into the transfer of a 
vote : there was no unwillingness to have 
the charges inquired into; but the law had 
pointed out how they should be inquired 
into; and if the Committee had omitted a 
duty in not recommending the House to 
proceed with the inquiry, the parties had 
the remedy in their own hands. His hon, 
Friend who had opened this discussion 
seemed to apprehend that he had been 
subjected to something like a grievance in 
not being allowed to bring forward this 
question as a matter of privilege. He 
thought the hon. Member was acting under 
an error as to what came within the defi- 
nition of privilege. The question of pri- 
vilege was confined to those acts which af- 
fected the immediate rights of the House, 
or the rights of particular Members to dis- 
charge their duties within the House; and 
therefore questions as to Members who 
were wrongfully in the House, or who were 
wrongfully excluded from the House, or 
who had their rights infringed upon so as 
to prevent them discharging their duties, 
had precedence of other questions; but the 
privilege of an elector did not come within 
the category of interfering with the dis- 
charge of the duty of a Member within the 
House. 

Mr. ROMILLY said, that he was not 
going to say one word as to the question, 
but in reference to what the hon. Member 
for Finsbury had stated that this question 
was presented by him (Mr. Romilly). 
When the late election for Bridport was 
concluded against him, he felt somewhat 
dissatisfied, but declined, though pressed 
to do so, to take any steps whatever to 
reverse the decision. He was pressed on 
several occasions to be the petitioning party 
against Mr. Cochrane, but declined to be 
connected with the petition, or to have any- 
thing whatever to do with it. The peti- 
tion was presented in the name of a voter ; 
he knew nothing of its being brought for- 
ward except by casual report, from his 
learned Friends, who, thinking he might 
feel interested, came and spoke to him on 
the subject. He never was consulted by 
any person with regard to the petition, con- 
sequently he was a total stranger as to 
whether there was a compromise or not. 
So far as this Motion was concerned, per- 
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sonally, he should wish the fullest possible 
inquiry into all the circumstances connected 
with the late election for Bridport, He 
should not wish an inquiry as to what one 
side or what one candidate had done, but 
the fullest inquiry into everything that had 
taken place; and he pledged himself, ag 
far as he was able, to give the fullest pos. 
sible assistance. He would suggest to his 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General, that the proceeding under the 
Bill of the noble Lord would be more effec- 
tive if the proceedings were carried on, not 
at the costs of the parties to the petition, 
but at the expense of the county, other- 
wise the petition would be presented under 
the Act. 

Mr, AGLIONBY agreed with what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Finsbury 
(Mr. Wakley), that it would have beena 
great advantage had the hon. Member for 
Halifax, the Chairman of the Committee, 
given his opinion on this question, He 
(Mr. Aglionby) did not think that the Com- 
mittee would be compromised or its fune- 
tions interfered with ; and the hon. Member 
would have spoken merely on his knowledge 
of the facts, and those facts would have 
guided the House in its decision. He could 
not see the grounds on which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (the Attorney General) 
objected to the Amendment, What was 
there which could interfere with the fune- 
tions of the Committee on the Motion 
** that the petition of William Rockett be 
referred to a Select Committee?’”’ But 
the hon. and learned Gentleman objected 
to the concluding portions—‘‘ whether any 
compromise or arrangement was entered 
into by the parties to the petition;’’ and 
‘‘ whether, and to what extent, bribery 
and treating were practised at the last 
olection for the borough of Bridport?” 
The first was agreed to, the second and 
third were objected to; and the Attorney 
General said he objected to am inquiry in 
this way, because there was another mode; 
but he (Mr. Aglionby) said there was no 
other mode open to the House. It had 
been argued that the 5th and 6th Victoria, 
cap. 102, put an end to the functions and 
jurisdiction of the House in this matter; 
but this was a mistake. The provisions of 
that Act were entirely concurrent with the 
jurisdiction of that House, The Act must 
be construed by itself, and not by anything 
that might have fallen from its promoters; 
and the Act contained no words excluding 
the jurisdiction of the House. The first 
section gave power to the Committee, at 
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its diseretion, to take certain steps; but 
the Committee were not bound to exercise 
that power. If they had sufficient evidence 
before them to raise a suspicion that there 
was.a compromise, it would be their duty 
to proceed in the inquiry; but supposing 
the Committee had no evidence tendered 
to them, it was no imputation upon the 
diseretion of the Committee to say that 
they might not consider it their duty to 
originate an inquiry. He assumed that 
neither of the parties before the Committee 
tendered evidence to raise a suspicion of 
bribery or of compromise; and if so, the 
Committee were not bound to raise it of 
their own accord. There was another 
mode of proceeding ; the House might ap- 
point a Committee, with certain modes of 
acting, who might examine witnesses upon 
oath, and report the result to the House, 
and the expense of that Committee (for 
there the hon. Member for Bridport was 
mistaken) would be borne by the public if 
there was a primd facie case. But it was 
a perilous thing to attempt to set up a 
prima facie case. And the party petition- 
ing must be a yoter, and what motive could 
a yoter have for taking sucha step? It 
must be purely and entirely from public 
spirit. Could it be expected that a voter 


would do from public spirit what the House 


would not do to-night? In the next place, 
there must be an allegation of ‘‘ general 
and extensive bribery ;’’ but his hon. and 
learned Friend asked for inquiry on another 
ground, In this case he had no doubt that 
in the borough of Bridport there were 
grounds for suspecting bribery, and that 
acompromise had been entered into, and 
that Rockett had been juggled out of his 
vote; but he knew nothing of the facts, 
or of Rockett or Welsh? but no Member, 
he thonght, could have much doubt that 
there had been a compromise to prevent 
further inquiry. He should vote for the 
Motion, not intending any imputation upon 
the integrity or discernment of the Com- 
mittee. He recommended his hon. and 
learned Friend to withdraw the latter part 
of the Amendment. 

Mr. C. WOOD believed he should, on 
the whole, best exercise his discretion by 
saying a few words upon this question; if 
he was wrong, he hoped the House would 
extend its indulgence to him. He did not 
intend—which would be wrong—to enter 
ito a justification of the proceedings of 
the Committee; but he thought he should 
hot transgress the limits of his duty by 
stating a few facts. He apprehended that 
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the duties now of Election Committees 
were of two different kinds; they had judi- 
cial functions, under the new Grenville 
Act; and under the Act of his noble Friend 
the Member for the city of London they 
had inquisitorial functions. As to their 
judicial functions, the mention of them 
suggested two considerations—first, their 
exact jurisdiction; and, secondly, the ex- 
ercise of that jurisdiction. Their jurisdie- 
tion was of this character, that they could 
not call for any evidence, but must be con- 
tented with that which was adduced by 
counsel; and the exercise of their juris- 
diction was, that upon the evidence so 
adduced they should pronounce their deci- 
sion. This was precisely what they had 
done in the present case. No doubt had 
been thrown upon the evidence that was 
adduced—no adverse testimony had been 
given to prove its falsity—and therefore 
the Committee had no option but to receive 
it as true, and decide accordingly. It was 
impossible, therefore, that the conduct of 
the Committee could be impeached. It 
was not usual for Election Committees 
to call for lists; but when they were 
brought before them in the course of argu- 
ments by counsel, it was, of course, their 
duty to take them into consideration. It 
had been said by some hon. Member—he 
believed the hon. Member for Finsbury— 
that the Committee had made no inquiry 
with respect to the circumstance of the 
voter himself not having been called; but, 
in point of fact, the Committee themselves 
were proceeding to call the voter before 
them when a point of objection was raised 
by counsel, who proved that the Committee 
had no power to make any such eall, and 
showed that it was incompetent for them 
to act on such evidence. It was very pos- 
sible that under the present system of Elec- 
tion Committees the interests of the voters 
were not sufficiently attended to. It was, 
perhaps, quite true that the voter’s vote 
was too often disposed of in the manner 
which appeared to be best suited to the in- 
terests of the litigant parties, and without 
any regard to his own interests, and pos- 
sibly without his consent or knowlege. If 
this was so, inquiry might be very de- 
sirable, with a view to remedy the evil by 
wholesome legislation ; and an investiga- 
tion for that purpose should have his as- 
sent. Nor would he have the slightest 
objection that an inquiry should take place 
into the cireumstances under which Welch 
gave his evidence: but he did not think 
there were the slightest grounds for im- 
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peaching the conduct of the Committee. 
They could not themselves originate a pre- 
sumption of bribery. No adverse testi- 
mony was adduced ; and as no doubt had 
been cast upon the only evidence before 
them, they were bound to believe it true. 
Their duty was merely to make a scrutiny 
into the validity of the election, and this 
they had done. The case had been com- 
promised, and it did not occur to any 
Member of the Committee that it was one 
which called for further investigation. 
With respect to the allegation of bribery, 
that was a matter which, if it was now 
proposed to investigate it, should be in- 
quired into only by such a tribunal as that 
sanctioned under Lord John Russell’s Act. 
He was decidedly averse to any inquiry at 
this stage of the proceedings into the mat- 
ter of the compromise, for he thought that 
such an inquiry would be a most bootless 
one. Such an inquiry would now be quite 
useless. It could only have been of ser- 


vice as affording evidence from which the 
bribery might be inferred ; but if anything 
was to be investigated it should be the al- 
legation of bribery itself, and that should 
be inquired into by such a tribunal as was 
appointed under Lord John Russell’s Act. 


Mr. B. ESCOTT said, that the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn would not have 
attacked the Committee as he had done if 
he had known the facts of the case ; and, 
considering that the Committee were bound 
by oath to discharge their functions, he 
should have thought if the noble Lord had 
any complaint to make, it would have been 
made, not by insinuation, but by direct 
and straightforward accusation ; but if the 
noble Lord had been in the habit of speak- 
ing from information, the House would 
not have heard from him so many long 
harangues as they had been favoured with 
during the last two months. However, 
the proceedings of the Committees had 
not been generally attacked ; indeed, he 
did not know how they could be, by any 
one who had not been present, and who 
could know nothing of the proceedings ex- 
cept from a printed paper, of which he 
chose, to read only such parts as suited 
him. At all events, no person could doubt 
that the present Member for Bridport was 
the proper representative of that town; for 
he thought that when his learned Friend 
Mr. Austin, representing the claimant of a 
seat in that House, threw up his brief, 
that was sufficient ground for any judicial 
tribunal to proceed upon. Every Member 
must desire that there should be a search- 
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ing inquiry into any corrupt proceedings at 
the Bridport election. The only question 
with him was, what tribunal would be the 
best to investigate that matter. He did 
not venture to say decidedly that it might 
not have been more discreet in the Com- 
mittee to have carried their inquiry fur- 
ther; but when the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Lynn threw out imputations against 
members of a Committee, as honourable as 
himself, he begged to remind the noble 
Lord that in the next sentence he had said 
that the Committee were bound by oath to 
decide on the evidence brought before them; 
and it was impossible to deny that they had 
so decided upon the evidence which was 
produced before them. 

Mr. BANKES said, that to deny that 
the hon. Member for Bridport was de facto 
sitting in that House, would be absurd. 
He was sitting there; but the majority of 
the electors of Bridport felt injured by that 
circumstance. He was there, they alleged, 
against their desire; and that was a wrong 
for which, if possible, ‘they should find a 
remedy. He had discharged the duty to 
the House which he was requested to per- 
form, namely, to present the petition to the 
House, and, in conformity with the prayer 
of that petition, to pray that the party 
should be heard. He had limited his ap- 
plication to -that, and it was his desire 
that the House should be able to satisfy 
themselves that this was a genuine peti- 
tion. It appeared to him that it was a genu- 
ine petition; but the most satisfactory way 
of ascertaining that was, by bringing the 
petitioners to the bar of the House. The 
hon. Member for Weymouth, however, had 
substituted an Amendment, to which he 
(Mr. Bankes) was ready to accede; but 
when he asked him whether he was dis- 
posed to move for a Select Committee, he 
told him that he was already on other Com- 
mittees which sufficiently occupied him, and 
he could not sit on any other Select Com- 
mittee. The Attorney General had men- 
tioned that this petition was sufficient to 
meet the case that had been tried before; 
but he begged to call his attention to the 
fact that there was not one word in this 
petition which met the case that was tried. 
There was not one word in this petition 
which alleged that a vote was improperly 
put on one poll that ought to be put on 
the other. The prayer of the petition was 
this—that the House should take the pre- 
mises into their consideration, those -pre- 
mises being what was contained in the pe- 
tition, and that the parties should get such 
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relief on the premises as to the House 
should seem met. As to what had been 
said by the hon. Member for Oxford with 
regard to the jurisdiction of the House, he 
(Mr. Bankes) did not think that he had 
used any improper phrase when he said 
they took a considerable branch of the law 
into their own hands; and when they had 
done so, it was their duty to keep the law 
which they had so taken into their hands 
as pure and free from suspicion as they 
could. It appeared to him that it was de- 
sirable to have this very singular transac- 
tion investigated; and as there was no 
other mode of doing it, he should concur 
in the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Weymouth. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, the atten- 
tion of the House had been called to this 
subject on the Motion of his hon. Friend 
who had just concluded his address to the 
House, And his hon. Friend had stated a 


fact which appeared to him (Sir R. Peel) to 
be very deserving of the attention of the 
House; namely, a voter was declared by a 
Committee to have voted for a candidate 
for whom he asserted that he did not vote. 
He said, that thereby his character was 
injured; that he had uniformly voted for a 


party professing certain principles ; but 
that the Committée of the House of Com- 
mons had declared that he had voted for 
the opposite candidate, and that the conse- 
quence of that was, that the vote which he 
had given for one candidate was given to 
another. It was quite clear that by the 
statute law of the country, so far as the 
seat was concerned, that was decided. 
There could not be a question of it that 
the present Member for the town of Brid- 

rt (Mr. Romilly) was entitled to the seat. 

e had a statutable parliamentary right 
to it; and no decision on the part of that 
House, no other authority than that of an 
Act of Parliament, could deprive that Gen- 
tleman of the right to which he was enti- 
tled by the statute law of this country. 
Redress, therefore, even if wrong had been 
committed, would not be given in that case; 
but it was for the House to consider whe- 
ther or no, on an allegation of a petitioner 
that injustice had been done to him, they 
would not institute an inquiry into that 
specific case. He confessed that, in his 
opinion, an inquiry ought to be instituted 
into that specific case. If there was no 
other mode of conducting the inquiry, he 
should vote for the original Motion, namely, 
that the party should be called to the bar ; 
but he thought there was another and more 
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efficacious mode of conducting the inquiry» 
namely, by means of a Select Committee- 
That Committee would have the power of 
examining the evidence, and the inquiry 
would be much more complete before a tri- 
bunal of that kind than it probably could 
be if the time of the House were oceupied 
in hearing the party at the bar. He pro- 
posed, therefore, that a Select Committee 
should be appointed to inquire into the 
facts. Then came another question—whe- 
ther they should institute a more extensive 
inquiry. He must say, he believed it would 
be much better in this case to adhere to 
the law which was passed at the instance 
of the noble Lord (Lord John Russell), and 
not institute an inquiry, except it were an 
inquiry under the provisions of that Act. 
There was nothing he should regret more 
than that that House should undertake to 
interfere unnecessarily in this case. There 
was a constant tendency on the part of the 
House to draw within the sphere of its 
own functions those matters which should be 
referred to tribunals constituted under the 
law, and with functions defined by statute. 
What were the provisions of the Act pro- 
posed by the noble Lord? That Act was 
calculated, he (Sir R. Peel) apprehended, 
to defeat the concealment of improper prac- 
tices, by means of compromise. It con- 
templated a double object—the defeat of 
compromise, and also the defeat of at- 
tempts to prevent inquiry into bribery by 
lapse of time. The noble Lord’s Act gave 
the Committee appointed to adjudicate 
upon election matters the right to make a 
special report; to state that there was 
reason to apprehend that the inquiry into . 
bribery had been defeated by means of 

compromise; and on making that special 
report there was reserved to the House full 
opportunity of instituting an inquiry. The 
House assumed that the Select Committee 
appointed to adjudicate upon the election, 
would, if they saw sufficient grounds, 
have made a special report, and provoke 
their inquiry. If there had been sufficient 
grounds to institute an inquiry into the 
fact of compromise, the Committee. over 
which the right hon. Gentleman had ‘pre- 
sided should have made that report. His 
presumption was entirely in favour of the 
integrity of the Committee, and of the 
acuteness and judgment of the members 
who composed it. The House devolved 
upon them the power of saying whether 
there should be an inquiry into compromise 
or not. They had the facts before them 
—they made no special report to the 
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House—they were not prepared to recom- 
mend that special inquiry which the House 
directed should be instituted on special re- 
port. Now, what as to bribery ?—what 
was the mode of instituting an inquiry as 
to bribery? It did not depend upon the 
presentation of a petition within fourteen 
days after the election. The noble Lord’s 
Act provided that in case any one person 
entitled to vote should allege extensive 
bribery, and within three months after an 
act of bribery was alleged to be com- 
mitted, should petition that House, in that 
case an opportunity should be afforded of 
instituting an inquiry into that alleged 
bribery. It was not necessary to prove 
extensive and general bribery; he appre- 
hended all that was required was that the 
petitioner should state his belief that exten- 
sive and general bribery prevailed in a par- 
ticular borough —that he should bring 
proof of the act of bribery, one or more 
acts of bribery, and enter into recognizance 
that he bond fide entertained the belief 
which he professed to act upon. And if 
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he did allege extensive bribery, and enter 
into recognizance, provision was made for 
the appointment of a Committee, which 


would institute that inquiry, and it was 
enacted that that Committee should have 
all the functions and power that an Election 
Committee should possess. That Com- 
mittee was to have the power of examining 
witnesses, and was armed with all the 
powers which a mere Select Committee of 
the House of Commons did not possess. 
And all its functions were called into ac- 
tion by the petition of one single voter, al- 
leging his belief of general and extensive 
bribery, and that he was prepared to enter 
into recognizances to prove it. And did 
the Act impose on the petitioner the pecu- 
niary expense of instituting that inquiry ? 
On the contrary, it provided that if the Com- 
mittee reported that there were reasonable 
grounds for the allegation in the petition, 
the Committee should have the power to 
order that the costs of the petition should 
be borne, as in the ease of any public mat- 
ter, with reference to which an inquiry had 
been directed by the House of Commons. 
If they were dissatisfied with that law let 
them alter it. It appeared to give exten- 
sive powers for inquiry into compromise 
—it appeared to give extensive powers for 
inquiry into bribery; and what it required 
was, in case a petition was presented, the 
party presenting it should have a vote, and 
enter into a recognizance to proveit. The 


noble Lord had brought forward that Bill 
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after the institution of that Select Com. 
mittee which was appointed at the instance 
of the hon. Member for Bath. The gene. 
ral feeling was, that when the proceeding 
did directly affect the right of a seat in 
that House—when it affected the rights of 
a Member of Parliament, that it would be 
be inconvenient to appoint a Committee on 
any Member undertaking to prove certain 
allegations. It was thought to be incon- 
venient to appoint a Select Committee 
without an allegation upon oath, and the 
noble Lord offered this remedy. He said, 
“TI give you this opportunity for inquiry 
into the allegation before a Committee—I 
will enable you to institute that inquiry 
within three months after an act of bribery 
is committed, on the petition of any voter, 
and I save him harmless from pecuniary 
expense, if the Committee certify that his 
allegation was probable, and that there 
was reason for entertaining the belief that 
bribery liad been committed.”’ That Bill 
was passed to give security to Members 
(after their right to their seats was de- 
cided upon) from vexatious inquiry. Those 
were the provisions of the law, and he saw 
no reason whatever to question the policy 
and justice of that law, for he thought that 
further opportunities should be given for 
inquiry by a tribunal armed with all the 
powers that an Election Committee pos- 
sessed. It was quite competent for them 
to alter that law ; but while the law re- 
mained in force, and until its inadequacy 
was proved, were they prepared to sce all 
the ill consequences that would arise from 
the House interfering? Whether this tri- 
bunal was deficient or not, seeing the in- 
jury to the character of the House, what 
at a former period of their history—50 or 
60 years since—was inflicted by party 
spirit deciding the right to vote ; and, see- 
ing the tendency of the House to interfere 
with the decisions of Committees, he for 
one should resist any other inquiry into 
this matter except that inquiry which was 
sanctioned by the law proposed by the no- 
ble Lord, and which would have for its ob- 
ject to rescue the character of an indi- 
vidual who alleged that he had been in- 
jured.”’ 

Mr. CHRISTIE was willing to adopt 
the suggestion of the hon. Members for 
Cockermouth and Oxford, and leave out 
the latter words of his Motion, namely, 
“and also whether and to what extent 
bribery and treating were practised at the 
last election for the borough of Bridport.’ 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE observed, that if 
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they did not inquire into the allegation of 
compromise, and their reason for it, they 
would not do anything. The petitioner, 
Rockett, complained that the Committee 
had transferred his vote from Cochrane to 
Romilly without his consent ; and he said 
in his petition, such a proceeding was re- 
pugnant to his feelings, and highly indig- 
nant to his character. They complained 
of this; and if there was only to be an in- 
quiry into this man’s character, it would 
be a mere waste of time, for they might 
at once admit that the course taken was 
“highly indignant to his character.” If 
any one possessed of common sense read 
the evidence taken before the Commit- 
tee, and printed by order of the House, 
he would at once see that it had been com- 
pletely bamboozled. The Committee, be- 
fore it struck off the name of Rockett, 
should either have sent for that person, or 
had some better evidence than that of 
Welch. It appeared as if the learned 


counsel for Mr. Cochrane had been retained 
against him, and that they were resolved 
that Mr. Romilly should be declared duly 
elected. Was the evidence which had been 
printed of such a nature as to justify them 


in depriving a Member of his seat, or was 
it such qs should satisfy the House? Was 
it not clear that the object of the whole 
proceedings before the Committee was to 
defeat the Act of Parliament? He hoped 
that the House would go into the case of 
compromise. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE could not agree 
that the principal thing to be inquired into 
was, whether an injury had not been done 
to Mr. Rockett. There was another ques- 
tion, of far greater consequence—namely, 
whether a fraud had not been practised on 
the Committee of the House. There was 
a primd facie case that fraud had been 
practised. He did not cast the smallest 
imputation on the Committee, but it was 
quite possible that a plan might be con- 
cocted ina borough to practise a deliberate 
fraud on a Committee ; and if there was 
reason to suppose such had been the case, 
it was due to the House and the Com- 
mittee to inquire into the fact. It had 
been said that it would be improper to 
Inquire whether extensive bribery existed 
or not, because the proper remedy was 
to present a petition under Lord John 
Russell's Act. But what was the use 
of inquiry into a compromise if no in- 
qury was made into the bribery? A 
Compromise was no offence. It might be 
4 matter of perfect propriety if further in- 
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vestigation would be a mere waste of time. 
A compromise was only an offence when 
it was done to conceal bribery. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the discussion 
which ‘had taken place on the question, 
would increase the opinion out of doors 
that election inquiries were little better 
than a farce. The allegation in the pe- 
tition was bribery and treating; but the 
decision given by the Committee was on a 
point not sent to them by the House. How 
came the question of bribery to get the 
go-by? The Gentlemen on the Treasury 
bench said, that bribery should be inquired 
into by the Bill of the noble Lord ; but, in 
his opinion, that Act was framed for the 
express purpose of eluding all inquiry into 
that subject. In point of fact, a general 
understanding existed in boroughs not to 
petition on the ground of bribery, lest their 
borough should be disfranchised; but 
when they did petition, to petition on 
some general allegation, calculated to 
throw dust in the eyes of the public. 
Unless the House granted the inquiry 
proposed by the hon. Member for Wey- 
mouth, the whole matter, from beginning 
to end, would be a mere faree. The ques- 
tion was, whether a compromise existed 
or not; or had the Committee been bam- 
boozled, as the hon. Member on the other 
side stated. That required to be cleared 
up and set straight; if not the general 
opinion would be that the House shut the 
door against all inquiry. 

Motion and Amendment withdrawn. 

Mr. CHRISTIE moved his Amend- 
ment as a substantive Motion. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL moved, 
as an Amendment, the omission of all the 
words after ‘* Romilly.” 

The House divided on the Question, that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question: —Ayes 47; Noes 47. 


List of the Aves. 


Escott, B. 
Gisborne, T. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hume, J. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Lambton, H. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Lawson, A. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
M‘Carthy, A. 
Marsland, H. 
Morris, D. 
Napier, Sir C. 
Neeld, J. 
Powell, C. 
Protheroe, E. 
Rashleigh, W. 


Bankes, G. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Bennet, P. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bentinck, Lord H. 
Beresford, Major 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Borthwick, P. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Collett, J. 

Curteis, H. B. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Duncombe, T. 
E)phinstone, Sir H. 
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Rich, H. Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Scott, hon. F. Wakley, T. 
Spooner, R. Wawn, J. T. 
Stuart, Lord J. Williams, W. 
Tancred, H. W. Wedehouse, E. 
Thornley, T. TELLERS. 
Tollemache, J. Aglionby, J. 
Trelawny, J. 8. Christie, W. 


List of the Noes. 


A’Court, Capt. Hay, Sir A. L. 
Antrobus, E. Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Barkly, H. Hinde, J. H. 
Baring, rt. hon. W.B. Hope, G. W. 
Blackburne, J. I. Hudson, G. 
Bowles, Adm. Hutt, W. 

Boyd, J. Kelly, Sir F. 
Bruce, Lord E. Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Cardwell, E. Lygon, hon. G. 
Carnegie, hon. Capt. Mahon. Vise. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. | O’Connor, Don 
Clay, Sir W. Palmerston, Visc. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Cockburn, rt.hn. Sir G. Peel, J. 

Corry, rt. hon. H. Russell, Lord J. 
Courtenay, Lord Somerset, Lord G. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. Stanton, W. H. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. Stuart, H. 
Gladstone, Capt. Thesiger, Sir F. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. Trench, Sir F. W. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. Vivian, J. E. 
Greene, T. Wood, C. 
Grimsditch, T. TELLERS. 
Hamilton, Lord C. Young, J. 
Harcourt, G. G. Cripps, T. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that as the 
House had no better means of forming a 
judgment upon the question than the 
Election Committee who had already de- 
clined to entertain it, and as it would still 
be open to any elector of the borough, 
under the provisions of the Act 5 and 6 
Vict. c. 2, to present a petition to the 
House, praying that a Committee, having 
power to examine upon oath, might be ap- 
pointed to investigate the subject of bri- 
bery and compromise, he therefore declared 
himself with the Noes. 

The Question, as amended, was put 
from the Chair. 

Mr. HUME moved the adjournment 
of the debate until Thursday, as Mr. 
Christie and other hon. Members had 
gone away thinking the question was 
settled. 

Debate adjourned. 


RAILWAY COMPANIES DISSOLUTION 
BILL. 


House in Committee on the Railway 
Companies Dissolution Bill. 

On Clause 11, 

Mr. GISBORNE objected to the great 
powers that the Bill proposed to give to a 
minority of shareholders. 
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Sm G. CLERK remarked, that cases 


might occur in which parties connected with’ 


a scheme might wish to force it on by undue 
means, and with that view continue to have 
their meetings held at a period when it 
would be extremely inconvenient for the 
shareholders to attend. To avoid that, the 
Bill enacted that such meeting might be 
adjourned, to afford greater facilities to 
shareholders to record their assent or dis- 
sent. 

Mr. HUDSON observed, that those 
persons who might be favourable to the 
prosecution of a scheme against the desire 
of the minority of the shareholders, could, 
after the dissentients had withdrawn, re- 
form themselves into a new company to 
carry out the project. He inclined to the 
opinion that every facility ought to be given 
to the minority to relieve themselves from 
future liability. 

Clause agreed to. 

Bill passed through Committee. 

House resumed. 

Bill to be reported. 

House adjourned at Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 20, 1846. 


MrnvurTEs.] Popsiic Brtts.—1° Places of Worship, &c. 
Sites (Sootland). 

Reported. Corresponding Societies and Lecture Rooms, 

5°: and passed. Viscount Hardinge’s Annuity (No. 2); 
Viscount Hardinge’s Annuity; Lord Gough's Annuity; 
Explosive Substances. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By several hon. Members, from 
a great number of places, complaining of Refusal to grant 
Sites for the Erection of Churches for the Free Church in 
Scotland.—By Mr. Spooner, from Members of the Church 
of England Lay Association of Birmingham and its Vicin- 
ity, against the Roman Catholic Relief Bill.—By several 
hon. Members, from various places, against the Union of 
the Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor, but in favour of the 
Appointment of a Bishop to the See of Manchester.—By 
several hon. Members, from various places, in favour of 
the Roman Catholic Relief Bill.—By Sir Robert Harry 
Inglis, from Ministers and Elders of the Presbytery of 
Dumfries, against the Abolition of Tests in the Scottish 
Universities. -By Mr. Newdegate, from the Royal Bir- 
mingham and Midland Counties Art Union, and by Mr. 
Blackburne, from Merchants, Artists, Manufacturers, and 
others, Inhabitants of Warrington and its Neighbourhood, 
in favour of the Art Unions Bill.—By Lord John Man- 
ners, from Inhabitants of the Parishes of Radford, Long 
Eaton, Lenton, Snienton, Basford, and Sawley, uncon- 
nected with Bobbin Net and Wash Lace Machinery, and 
by Mr. Thomas Duncombe, from Inhabitants of Notting- 
ham, for Limiting the Hours of Labour in Lace Facto- 
ries. 


DISTRESS. IN IRELAND. 


Mr. P. SCROPE begged to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment had been called to the extraordinary 
distress which was said, according to the 
local accounts, to prevail in the town of 
Mallow, in the county of Cork? There 
was a population in that town of between 
10,000 and 12,000, out of which number 
no less than 6,000 were in such a state of 
destitution as to be altogether in want of 
food. This was within the district com- 
prised in the labours of the relief commit- 
tee of Mallow; and it was stated in the 
accounts which he had received, that in 
this same district the relief committee had 
been able to collect only 4007. or 500/., 
towards which, with the exception of 501. 
given by the hon. Member for Mallow (Sir 
(. Norreys), the landlords in the distriet 
had subscribed under 50l. altogether. 
There were instances of landlords in that 
locality, who drew from it rents to the 
amount of 10,0002. or 12,0000., subserib- 
ing 31., 51., and 7l. only, and of some who 
refused altogether to subscribe. And this 


was not a singular case ; for he had pre- 
sented a petition the other day from the 
county of Limerick, in which it was stated 
similar distress prevailed, and that there 
was a similar absence of contributions on 


the part of the large body of landlords. 


Under these circumstances, he begged to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, first, whe- 
ther his attention had been called to the 
existing distress in Mallow; and next, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government had taken 
into consideration the precedent of 1783, 
when, as was clear from the returns ob- 
tained by the hon. Member for Aberdeen— 
there being at that period a similar calamity 
to that which now afflicted Ireland, extend- 
ing over the west coast of Scotland—Parlia- 
ment passed a short Act, enforcing relief 
from proprietors in the district by a com- 
pulsory assessment upon their property to 
the extent of 14 per cent upon their rental? 
He would not enter into an argument to 
show the applicability of this precedent. 
But, seeing that the Government had not 
introduced any measure for compelling the 
landlords of Ireland, as the landlords of 
Scotland were forced in that instance, to 
afford relief, he wished to know from the 
right hon. Baronet whether it was intended 
to follow that example; in other words, 
whether Government would allow the sum- 
mer to elapse, leaving the misery of Ire- 
land to be relieved by the voluntary con- 
tributions of landlords who had so clearly 
failed to do their duty, or whether they would 
not, by compulsory means, enforce the per- 
formance of duties which common huma- 
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nity, if not the law of the land, required 
from them ? 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM said, his atten- 
tion had not been specifically called to the 
case of Mallow, as the hon. Gentleman had 
not given him notice of the questions he 
had put ; but, fortunately, the representa- 
tive of Mallow had been attending to his 
duties in Parliament, and probably the 
hon. Baronet would be able to give the 
hon. Gentleman a more accurate descrip- 
tion of the state of Mallow than he was 
able to give. With regard to the destitu- 
tion in that neighbourhood, a Commission 
was sitting day by day in Dublin, for the 
purpose of receiving communications relat- 
ing to local distress; immediately upon the 
receipt of any such representation, inquiries 
were instituted upon the spot, and any as- 
sistance which could be given to the local 
contributions was accorded by the Govern- 
ment. There had been no direct commu- 
nication with the Government here upon 
the subject. With regard to the second 
question put by the hon. Gentlemen, whe- 
ther it was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to act upon the precedent 
brought under their notice, when destitu- 
tion of a similar kind prevailed on the west 
coast of Scotland, he (Sir J. Graham) had 
already stated to the House, that in the 
present year, and under present circum- 
stances, it was not the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to propose a land-tax 
in Ireland to meet the prevailing distress. 


It was not their intention to introduce mea- __ 


sures of that description at the present 
moment. What might be their future po- 
licy, was much too great question to enter 
upon now. 


LACE FACTORIES BILL. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, that in ask- 
ing the House to consent to the Second 
Reading of this Bill, which he had had the 
honour of introducing, in connexion with 
the hon. and gallant Member for South 
Nottinghamshire (Colonel Rolleston), he 
was not insensible to the difficulties he had 
to encounter. Those difficulties were not 
diminished in consequence of there having 
hitherto been no legislative interference 
with the lace manufacture. But, having 
convinced himself that it was expedient 
and highly necessary, if the House re- 
garded either the morals or the social com- 
fort of the classes to whom the Bill applied, 
he had, at the desire of several persons 
from the neighbourhood of Nottingham, 
undertaken the charge of the measure, 
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This question did not stand in the same 
position as that which was commonly called 
the factory question, in consequence, prin- 
cipally, of there having been no legislative 
interference with respect to it. The fac- 
tory question was a question of degree: the 
question on this Bill was, whether there 
should be any interference or not in the 
manufacture of lace in lace factories. The 
question was, not whether there should be a 
certain number of hours’ work or not, but 
upon the principle of interference or non- 
interference. There might be some details 
in the Bill which were objectionable. Some 
Gentlemen, he knew, thought it ought to 
be restricted entirely to children ; others, 
that it did not go far enough; others, again, 
that it went too far. All these objections 
might be removed in Committee hereafter, 
if the House assented to the principle of 
the Bill, namely, that there should be 
legislative interference in lace manufac- 
tories. What was the state of the lace 


trade in this country, and what was the 
system pursued with regard to lace facto- 
ries? In the first place, as to a great por- 
tion of the lace trade, and more especially 
with regard to the factories moved by steam 
or water power. 


The engine began to run 
at twelve o’clock on the Sunday night, 
and it did not stop till twelve o’clock on 
the Saturday night following. The en- 
gine was kept in motion throughout the 
whole week. Let it be recollected that 
this was in a species of manufacture which 
could not be carried on without the assist- 
ance of children ; and there was no legis- 
lative interference or restriction upon the 
children employed in those manufactories 
which were at work through the whole 
week. In the Factory Bill, children under 
9 were restricted from being employed ; 
and from 9 to 13 they could only be em- 
ployed six hours a day. But what would 
the House say when they were informed 
that in these lace factories children from 
6 to 8 years old were employed—that they 
were up all night, and, in fact, that many 
of them never saw their beds? They were 
employed in winding the bobbins, and in 
preparing the machines; they lay upon 
the floor ; and they slept as well as they 
could. Some who resided in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the factories went home, 
but they were called up every two or three 
hours during the night to wind at these 
machines ; and the complaint, which was 
very properly stated in the petition he had 
just presented, was, it could not be snp- 
posed they were brought up as children 
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ought to be. He asked the House whe 
ther such a system could be otherwise than 
extremely injurious and prejudicial to their 
health as well as to their morals? And 
he appealed to his hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for South Nottinghamshire 
(Colonel Rolleston), who knew the fact in 
his capacity as a magistrate, whether such 
employment of children was not a prolific 
source of crime in that neighbourhood, 
When these children left the factory for 
three or four hours in the morning, how 
were they occupied? Why, in robbing 
gardens and orchards, and in other depre- 
dations. They were sent out by the adults 
for that purpose ; and when they returned, 
the spoils were divided among the adult 
operatives in these factories. Very often 
poor peasants residing in villages had been 
suspected of these crimes, whereas they 
had been committed by the children from 
the lace factories, sent out for the purpose. 
There could, indeed, be no doubt it was 
most detrimental and injurious to the 
children themselves. He referred the 
House for proof of the necessity for inter- 
ference to the evidence given by Mr. 
Saunders and Mr. Berry, before the Com« 
mittee upon Mills and Factories, over 
which Lord Ashley presided in 1840. He 
knew contrary opinions had been given by 
inspectors of factories on this subject. Mr. 
Saunders and Mr. Berry, however, were 
both inspectors, and they were decidedly in 
favour of restrictions in lace factories; both 
testified to the necessity for legislation on 
this subject. One consequence of the sys- 
tem of keeping the mills running during 
the whole week, night and day, was, that 
those persons who made lace by hand in 
their own dwelling-houses were obliged to 
work all night, in order to keep pace with 
the factories. A prejudice had been raised 
against this Bill on this account, and the 
persons who possessed power mills said it 
would be unfair to put any restrictions on 
them, unless the same restrictions were ex- 
tended to the manufacture by hand-power. 
He (Mr. Duncombe) thought so too; but the 
most remarkable part of this question was, 
that the people engaged in the hand-power 
factories were more in favour of this Bill 
than any others. [Sir J. Granam: Be- 
cause it does not apply to them.] His 
right hon. Friend said the reason was be- 
cause they did not think it would apply to 
them, The true reason was, because it 
imposed limitations upon the hours of la- 
bour. Altogether 2,450 children were em- 
ployed on bobbin-net machines, worked by 
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steam or water power. Of these the num- 
ber under 13 was 1,300, and above 13 
there were 500, and on warp-lace machines 
650. Before hon. Members offered any op- 

ition to this Bill, they ought to consider 
the state of disease produced by the system 
of night work. Dr. Hutchinson, whose ex- 
perience was of more than sixteen years in 
attendance on factory patients, stated his 
opinion as to its effects. The diseases 
which it was calculated to produce, and 
which were amongst its most common con- 
sequences, were dyspepsia, nervousness, 
and dangerous affections of the brain. 
Besides these, there were still worse con- 
sequences, namely, the total destruction 
of the moral habits. This was most fully 
established by the testimony of Mr. Small, 
who, as an illustration of the bodily effects 
of this overworking, added, that the fact 
of a man being an operative in some of 
these factories disqualified him from be- 
coming a member of a benefit society. 
Mr. Small, on these grounds, strongly 
urged on the Government to interfere so 
as to protect the life as well as the labour 
—the poor man’s only capital—from being 
destroyed by such a vicious system. What 
he was anxious to effect by the Bill was to 


restrict the hours of labour to sixteen per 
day ; that was, from six o’clock in the 


morning to ten at night. Would any man 
say that that was too little labour for a 
man in a day? To effect this, he would 
prohibit the opening before six, and keep- 
ing open after ten. The Bill would also 
prohibit the employment of children under 
8 years of age ; at present they were em- 
ployed, and in the night ; but surely there 
could be nothing very injurious to trade, 
or hard upon these manufacturers, in that 
prohibition. It might be asked, why not 
confine the Bill to infantile labour? That 
would be a point to be decided by the 
House in a future stage ; and if the opin- 
ion of the House should be in favour of 
80 confining the Bill, he (Mr. Duncombe) 
should be ready to consent to that. It 
might also be urged, that there would be 
danger of many evil results, if the House 
onee interfered with adult labour by ex- 
press enactment; but, in fact, that was done 
already virtually and effectually by the Fac- 
tory Act at the present moment, because 
the adult labour could not be carried on 
without the assistance of young persons, 
and that was an argument used against 
the New Factories Bill the other day. 
Certainly he (Mr. Duncombe) proposed to 
do it now in express terms, Cicnans his 
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Bill would enact that there should be no 
labour after ten o’clock at night. The 
House heard sometimes that trade and ma- 
nufacturing industry ought to be free from 
legislative interference. Now, that non- 
interference system had had its full swing 
in the case of the lace manufacture ; and 
what was the consequence? Why, there 
was disease, discontent, and demoraliza- 
tion ; and no operatives were so depressed 
as these. That was the consequence of 
non-interference ; here was a proof and 
illustration of the results of that system. 
Again, he had to ask the House not to re- 
ject the Bill on the second reading, unless 
they objected altogether in principle to any 
interference with the manufacture of lace. 
He was calling on the House to agree to 
the Bill with the consent of four-fifths of 
the proprietors and owners of the property 
embarked in the lace trade; with the full 
consent of every operative, whether in the 
private, or what might be called the public, 
factory, that which was moved by steam 
power; and with the full consent of all the 
inhabitants of Nottingham, the district 
particularly concerned, who had seen the 
working of this system ; and he hoped and 
trusted the House would not disappoint 
their just, and, he would say, their humane 
expectations. He now moved that the 
Lace Factories Bill be read a second time. 

Sm J. GRAHAM said: The hon. Gen- 
tlemen who has moved the second reading 
of this Bill has made a strong appeal to 
me, and has asked me, at all events, not to 
resist the second reading; and he has stated 
that he brings forward this measure with 
the consent, I think, of four-fifths of the 
master manufacturers employed in this 
trade, and with almost the unanimous con- 
sent of the workmen. With reference to 
the consent of the master manufacturers, I 
have not the means of definitely ascertain- 
ing in what proportion they are favourable 
to this measure; but certainly the informa- 
tion I have received is decidedly at vari- 
ance with the statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber. However, as 1 see opposite to me 
the two hon. Members for Nottingham, and 
one of the hon. Members for Derby, I will 
not, at this moment, enter into any dispute 
as to the feelings and wishes of the master 
manufacturers, because these hon. Members 
are better able than I am to go into that 
part of the statement just made to the 
House. With respect to the feelings of 
the working classes, it cannot be dissem- 
bled that their wish must naturally be, in 
the first instance, that some restriction 
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should be put by legislative enactment 
upon their continuous labour. Their first 
impressions, their natural impressions, are 
strong in favour of such a Bill. But it is 
needless to say that their hopes and their 
belief arc, that if this restriction be im- 
posed, their physical condition will be im- 
proved. It is for us, as legislators, to 
consider whether the interposition of such 
a restriction will produce that desired ef- 
fect; and it is precisely because I have 
come to the opposite conclusion, that this 
legislative interference now sought would 
produce upon their condition the worst pos- 
sible effects, that at once and without he- 
sitation, I feel it my duty to resist the fur- 
ther progress of this Bill. It is right that 
the House should remember that the ques- 
tion, whether the lace trade should be. in- 
cluded under the operation of our restric- 
tive factory law, is not a question new to 
Parliament, We have legislated with re- 
spect to the factories for nearly twenty 
years; the subject has undergone frequent 
discussion both in the House itself and be- 
fore Committees, and careful inquiries have 
been instituted. The danger of this de- 
scription of legislation has been felt by the 
Legislature; and even while it has taken pro- 
gressive steps, they have been taken with 
much caution and with hesitating anxiety. 
Antecedent to legislation, there have been 
inquiries both by Committees and by Com- 
missioners. It was impossible that so im- 
portant a branch of our manufactures as 
the lace manufacture should not in the 
course of this legislation and of these pro- 
ceedings, have been carefully considered; 
and up to this time, on grounds hitherto 
held sufficient, the difficulties in the way 
of introducing into that trade restrictions 
of the nature proposed, have appeared to 
Parliament, to its Committees, and to Com- 
missioners, to be insuperable. We are to- 
day called upon to come to a decision pre- 
cisely the reverse of that at which the Le- 
gislature, with the best help, has hitherto 
arrived. Now, considering the importance 
of the subject, and the immense amount of 
capital involved in this question, as well 
as the physical condition of this part of 
the labouring population, I think the House 
will pardon me if I bring under their con- 
sideration certain facts bearing on the sub- 
ject which it is desirable that they should 
recollect before deciding to proceed with 
this Bill. In the first place, by far the 
greater part of all the lace manufactured 
is produced, not by machinery wrought by 
power, but by hand-loom machinery; and 
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here at once there is presented a very 
striking difference between the lace mant- 
facture and the cotton manufacture, in which 
by farthe larger porton of the wroughtarticle 
is produced by machinery worked by power, 
The hand-loom weaver in the cotton trade 
protracts indeed a struggle with machinery 
worked by power; but his struggle is almost 
a desperate one, and I fear in the long run 
he must be defeated. But the converse jg 
the case with the lace manufacture; and 
this opens a most important view of this 
subject. The hand loom lace manufacture 
is not conducted in dwellings where a large 
number of looms are brought together, but 
the looms are scattered either in small 
workshops adjacent to the dwelling-houses 
of the weavers, or if not (and I am told even 
to a greater extent), in single hired apart- 
ments upon the upper floors of dwelling- 
houses. If, therefore, you are to deal with 
this manufacture by inspection, the inspect- 
ors must have access both by night and day, 
not only to the dwelling-houses of the 
weavers, but to every house where a weayer 
may lodge, occupying perhaps only a single 
room in that house. I must mention also 
the extraordinary expense of the machi- 
nery employed. The power-looms employ- 
ed in the cotton trade may certainly be stated 
to cost not more than from 50/. to 1001. 
at the utmost for an average loom; but the 
cost of a single-lace loom, with the whole of 
the modern machinery, is not less than 
3007., and it may be 1,0007. I am told 
that a new one has been prepared within 
the last three months the cost of which 
was not less than 2,000/. This considera- 
tion, of the cost of machinery, bears very 
materially upon the quegtion how many 
hours that machinery shall be allowed to 
run. But that is not all—there is this 
fact also in respect to the lace manufacture, 
that the demand for lace varies with fashion, 
and with the fancy for any particular 
pattern; and I am told that with each 
change of pattern it is necessary to make a 
considerable and extensive change in the 
loom itself. The taste for any particular 
pattern does not ordinarily last more than 
six or seven months. Now, consider that 
you have a loom, the original cost of which 
is 2,0001., to produce an article, the taste 
for which does not ordinarily last for more 
than six or seven months, and at the expt- 
ration of that period the loom itself must 
undergo an extensive change to meet the 
next fashion. There is nothing at all cor- 
responding to this circumstance in the ma- 
niifectitte of cotton, that great branch 0 
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our manufactures which has been made the 
subject of this species of legislation. Again, 
let the House refer to the number of per- 
sons employed, and the species of labour 
which is in use. A girl between 13 and 18 
years old is quite competent to conduct the 
manufacture produced by four power-looms 
in the cotton trade, and it is much the same 
in the silk and woollen trades; but in the 
lace trade there must be one adult male 
person to each power-loom; and two if it is 
employed for twenty hours, and in some 
cases it is necessary that there should 
be one boy employed in addition to each 
adult, I will next call the attention 
of the House to the extent of our ex- 
port of lace, and the nature of our fo- 
reign competition. From two-thirds to 
one-half of all the lace manufactured in 
this country is exported; this trade, there- 
fore, is to a great extent dependent upon 
foreign demand, and upon the successful 
competition of our lace manufacturers with 
foreign competitors. Observe what has 
taken place regarding this trade within the 
last few years. We used to export lace, 


by smuggling, to France, to be again ex- 
ported as French lace from that country. 
Within sight of our own shores, at Calais, 
upon the opposite side of the channel, lace 


manufactories are now established with all 
the modern improvements, without any dis- 
advantage of any sort, and with the para- 
mount advantage of a lower rate of wages; 
and we have to meet the French lace 
in the German markets—we have to con- 
tend against all the advantages possess- 
ed by the French; and eyen in the Brit- 
ish market French lace is imported in 
considerable quantities. [‘‘ Hear!’’] Yes, 
I understand the cheer. I do not dispute 
the fact of lower wages; but I say place 
the English manufacturer in all respects on 
an equal footing with the Frenchman; and 
then you will find that the Nottingham lace 
manufacturer will be willing and able to 
meet the Frenchman either in the English 
orin the French market. But whilst the 
English manufacturer is exposed to undue 
disadvantages—I hope these disadvantages 
are now certain to be removed by the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws—you cannot expect 
him to compete successfully with his con- 
tnental rivals. But whilst you abolish one 
species of restriction, I hope you will not 
unwisely, thoughtlessly, and heedlessly 
place tho English manufacturer under other 
restrictions not less galling or perilous. 
I must beg the House to observe, that on 
teference to the evidence taken before the 
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Children Employment Commission, it will 
be found that the principal causes which 
are there enumerated, of the evil effects of 
over-work and long hours upon children, 
are not in the case of factories wrought by 
power, but in the private workshops and 
even in the private dwelling-houses of the 
hand-loom weavers, who are the competitors 
of the power-loom weavers. Now the hon. 
Member proposes to extend his Bill beyond 
that which has hitherto been the limit of our 
interference, namely, machinery wrought 
by power; and he says that to meet the 
evil you must go one step further than you 
have yet done, and deal with this manufac- 
ture without reference to locality or to 
power, and interfere wherever it is carried 
on, even in rooms and private dwelling- 
houses. He says also, and it is perfectly 
true, that he for the first time avowedly 
and directly deals with male adult labour. 
Nothing can be more frank than that state- 
ment of his ; he says, I ask you not only 
to limit the hours of male adult labour, as 
applied to machinery wrought by power, 
but, throwing aside all the arguments in 
favour of past interference, which consist 
in assertions that to run human indus- 
try against never-tiring machinery is cruel, 
and that in that struggle human strength 
is over-taxed and over-wrought—discard- 
ing all those considerations (he says), 
I mean to interfere with male adult la- 
bour, not only in eonjunction with ma- 
chinery, but wherever that industry may 
be applied, even in the dwelling-house 
of the hand-loom weaver. Now the House, 
I think, will pause before they introduce a 
principle so new, coupled with the infer- 
ence, also novel, that actually your right 
of inspection or regulation shall extend to 
the dwelling-houses of the labourers them- 
selves. I must also warn the House, with 
reference to some countenance which has 
been given to this measure by certain 
master manufacturers manufacturing lace 
by power. I have stated to the House 
the immense cost and value of the mo- 
dern machinery applied to the manufacture 
of lace—it is very expensive and very supe- 
rior ; but there is a great deal of old lace 
machinery, of much less value and of 
much less power of production, and con- 
sequently the owners of that machinery 
are not indisposed to restrict the hours 
of their rivals in the trade who pos- 
sess the superior and more costly ma- 
chinery ; any restriction upon the hours of 
working improved machinery is a regula- 
tion in favour of the owner of inferior and 
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less costly machinery, and decidedly disad- 
vantageous to the proprietor of the modern 
and more costly. With regard to the hours 
of working machinery in the lace trade, I 
differ from the statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber. I am not informed that in any case 
the machinery runs continuously from the 
Monday morning till the Saturday night ; 
on the contrary, I believe that the utmost 
length of time in twenty-four hours, for 
which machinery runs, is twenty hours, 
and that whenever the machinery runs for 
twenty hours out of the twenty-four, the la- 
bour is conducted by spells, by reliefs, no 
person working above eight hours continu- 
ously ; and with reference to children, the 
labour is remarkably light, and not conti- 
nuous. Now the hon. Member has put it 
to the House under these circumstances, 
whether they shall or shall not interfere by 
legislation, He stated, I think, and stated 
truly, that the morals and health of the 
population employed, are, after all, the pri- 
mary consideration to legislators. I do 


not myself believe that the morals and 
health of the working classes, or their 
physical condition, can be improved by any 
course which shall permanently diminish 
the demand for their labour, lower their 
wages, and leave them in a state of hope- 


less destitution instead of full employment. 
I am strongly of opinion that in a short 
time that truth will be found to be irresist- 
ible, and that those who really desire the 
health, the comforts, and the morals of the 
labouring classes, will take care not so to 
legislate as to interrupt the continuous de- 
mand for their labour, upon which their 
wages depend. Before you embark in 
this species of legislation, interfering with 
male adult labour, interfering with manu- 
factures conducted not by power, but in 
private dwelling-houses — before you go 
deeper into the stream, let me call upon 
you to consider into what a vortex of ab- 
surdity, and error, and mischief, you will 
be drawn. I could produce to you cases 
ten times stronger than any that the hon. 
Member has referred to. I believe Lord 
Ashley mentioned cases of continuous la- 
bour on the part of females, not for many 
hours out of the twenty-four, but in some 
cases two days and nights of uninterrupted 
labour. If you interfere in the case now 
brought before you, must you not interfere 
with the private labour of the parties, 
whose misfortunes—if these are to be con- 
sidered misfortunes—are far more touch- 
ing than those of the lace factories ? Then 
again you interfere in the case of the lace 
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makers; but what do you say to the pin 
makers, the nail makers, the fustian cut. 
ters? You cannot stop short ; if you be. 
gin to regulate the intensity of competi. 
tion, there will be no species of labour 
with which you will not interfere by legis. 
lation. And when you do that, you will 
affect the earnings of labour; and you 
cannot, in justice to the workmen, stop 
short of the establishment of a minimum 
of wages. That will be the inevitable con. 
sequence ; and what then? Why, capital 
will “‘make to itself wings, and fly away :” 
under such circumstances it will infallibly 
go to other countries where no such restric. 
tions are in force, where there are water 
power and many other advantages which 
we do not possess, in addition to a lower 
rate of wages, than your minimum esta- 
blished by law. The commencement of 
this career will be the downfal of our ma. 
nufacturing prosperity; and I hold that 
we have arrived at a stage in our social 
condition, when the downfal of our manu- 
facturing prosperity will be the loss of our 
ponass among the nations of the earth, 

will just glance at some of the objections 
of detail which may fairly be made to this 
Bill. I have stated that my first objection 
was the interference which it proposes with 
regard to adult labour; and there was 
another grave objection to it which the 
hon. Gentleman seems to have overlooked. 
If this Bill were to pass into law, it would 
seem to recognise the principle, that it is 
not inexpedient that children should work 
from six in the morning until ten at night 
—children eight years of age and upwards, 
But any sanction give to the plan of work- 
ing children of so tender an age as eight years 
from six in the morning until ten at night, 
would be quite inconsistent with what we have 
hitherto done as regards children employed 
in other departments of manufacturing la- 
bour. I thought I should have to meet an 
objection, which the superfluous frankness 
of the hon. Gentleman has spared me the 
trouble of encountering. I had some 
doubts as to the interpretation of the word 
“ factory.”’ I thought it meant—as it has 
hitherto been defined in legislating on such 
subjects—a building in which machinery is 
wrought by power. The term is used am- 
biguously in the Bill; but it is plain that 
the hon. Member would give it a much 
more extensive signification than it has 
hitherto received, for he says, his desire 18 
to embrace lace manufactories whether lace 
be made in them by power or by hand- 
looms—whether in a public building or 4 
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jvate dwelling—where there are many 
ooms, or where only a single hand-loom is 
employed: in short the word “‘factory ”’ in 
his Bill includes every place where lace is 
manufactured. Now, if it were confined to 
power, you are placed in this plain dilem- 
ma—your provision would be most unjust, 
as it would place the power mannfacturer 
under such disadvantage, owing to the pe- 
culiarities of his trade, that the manufac- 
ture of lace by power must be extinguished, 
and we must leave it to our French rivals 
exclusively, as with such an enactment lace 
could only be manufactured.in this country 
by hand. Then, if you restricted the law 
to lace manufactured by hand, you must, 
in that case, discourage that species of la- 
bour which is least severe. Supposing, 
however, you extend it to all, how are you 
tocarry your Act into operation? You can 
only enforce it by one of two means— 
either by inspection or by means of the 
cemmon informer. If by the former, then 
all the objections that ever were raised to 
Walpole’s excise laws would be nothing 
compared to those which would apply to 
this case. Only think of officers being at 
liberty to visit private houses at any hour 
they thought proper, by night or by day; 
think of them entering the bed-room of a 
family, which is often the very room where 
the labour of the loom is conducted. Ifa 
weaver continues his work during a long 
winter’s night, after ten o’clock, then you 
must have an inspector to enter his bed- 
room at any hour he may please, nominally 
for the purpose of inspection, but really, 
from what we know has been done in other 
countries, often for very objectionable pur- 
poses. These objections appear to me in- 
superable ; and in this country, whatever 
be your legislation, I trust the right of do- 
niciliary visits will not be tolerated. Then 
we come to the other alternative—that of 
encouraging common informers, giving a 
certain sum out of every penalty recovered 
to any man who chooses to become a spy 
upon his neighbours. And what is the 
great crime which would be here com- 
mitted? If a man, under the pressure of 
distress, works after ten o’clock at night, 
with the view of adding to his small in- 
come, and of eking out the wretched sub- 
sistence of his wife and children by the 
fruit of his own industrious exertions; 
the common informer, who may, per- 
aps, owe him a grudge, gives informa- 
tion, and procures @ conviction against him. 
Let the House consider what would be the 
moral effect of all this. It would introduce 
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a most fatal spirit of resentment among the 
workmen themselves—jealousies would be 
encouraged, and next-door neighbours, for 
the worst of purposes, would be led to act 
the part of spies upon each other. It would 
produce effects most dangerous to the peace 
of society, and it would be a system in- 
compatible—I will not say with the pros- 
perity, but with the very existence of this 
branch of manufacture. Do we want warn- 
ing? Let the House, then, reflect on the 
consequences of having inadvertently in- 
cluded in the Factories Act one branch of 
our manufactures—that of ropemakers. 
Why, they are now petitioners at our bar, 
both masters and men, praying that we 
should reconsider our deliberations, and see 
whether or not we shall exclude them from 
the operations of that law—a law found by 
masters and men alike to be so injurious to 
their common interests, as to lead them to 
tell you that unless you repeal that Act, so 
far as relates to them, it will be fatal to 
the continuance of ropemaking in this 
country, which must be abandoned, and 
transferred wholly to other countries. And 
now we are asked to go a step in advance 
of anything we have hitherto done in re- 
gard to interference with labour. We are 
called on to interfere with male adults in 
their labours, not carried on in factories 
only, but even in their own dwelling-houses, 
I must say, that it is one of the most pain- 
ful tasks of the office I hold to be thus 
constantly opposed to popular wishes, I 
might almost say to popular delusions; 
but, entertaining the strong opinions I do 
that this is a fatal step—a step taken in 
direct opposition to the real interests of 
the working classes, I should be wanting 
in my duty if I hesitated one moment to 
propose that the Bill be read this day six 
months. 

CotoneL ROLLESTON had given the 
subject under discussion the fullest con- 
sideration, and felt it his duty to give his 
most anxious support to the Bill. He 
earnestly entreated the House to take into 
consideration the provisions of this Bill; 
and if they did not think it advisable to 
pass the measure as a whole, to carry at 
least such parts of it as would extend re- 
lief to a class who were labouring under 
oppressions which, if paralleled, were cer- 
tainly not exceeded, in any branch of the 
manufactures of the country. The right 
hon. Gentleman was, in his opinion, under 
considerable misapprehensions on this sub- 
ject, and on other points, as to the views 
of the machine-workers. Now, he had 
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presented a petition signed by nine-tenths 
of the machine-holders of Nottingham, in 
which they strongly expressed their ap- 
probation of some measure being intro- 
duced especially with reference to the 
younger branches of the community. At 
the head of that petition stood the name of 
the Mayor of Nottingham, and it was be- 
sides signed by a great many persons, all 
of the highest respectability. The right 
hon. Baronet had referred to the fact of 
the lace trade having been formerly under 
the consideration of the House, and of its 
omission from the Factory Bill. Now, he 
must admit that he had at first some diffi- 
culty in finding why the workers in the 
lace trade, and especially the children, had 
not received the same consideration from 
the Legislature as the workers in other 
branches of manufactures. With the view 
of ascertaining how this came to be the 
case, he had made many minute in- 
quiries, and he had travelled through a 
great many volumes of reports, and of the 
debates in that House, before he could 
arrive at any result as to the cause of this 
exclusion. He was in the end surprised to 
find that the only reason given was one, 
sanctioned by an authority they must all 
respect—that of Lord Althorp—but which 
was certainly not a sufficient reason to be 
brought forward. He found from Hansard 
that, when the Factories Bill was in Com- 
mittee, in 1833, an amendment was moved 
that the lace trade should be excluded 
from the Bill, and the whole of the argu- 
ment brought forward in support of this 
amendment was, that there were very few 
young people employed in the manufacture 
of lace, and that the measure would in- 
clude only one-fifth of the trade. On that 
occasion Lord Althorp said the statements 
made— 

“Put the lace trade in a very different light 
from any other, as the Bill would not include more 
than one-fifth of it ; and he would therefore agree 
to the Amendment.” 


This was the only ground on which the 
lace trade had been excluded. There had 
been many points brought forward by the 
right hon. Gentleman deserving of notice, 
but on the present occasion he would chiefly 
confine himself to the effect the Bill would 
have on infantine labour ; and he hoped 
the House would not allow itself to be 
earried away with the notion that it was a 
measure for giving relief to adult people 
only. He would lay before the House some 
points of the evidence taken before the 
gentlemen appointed to inspect the various 
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factories, from which the true nature of 
the labour to which children employed jy 
the lace trade were subjected would be 
seen. The gallant Officer read from the 
evidence of gentlemen examined in Com. 
mittee a variety of statements to the effect, 
that in lace factories at Nottingham, which 
were kept going night and day, the 
workers were employed twenty hours a 
day—that there were children employed 
from nine to fifteen years of age, many of 
whom were detained in the factories the 
whole night, sleeping when not at work 
upon the floor, and constantly liable to be 
called up—that those who slept out of the 
factory were in its immediate neighbour. 
hood, and also liable to be roused from their 
beds at any hour of the night—that it was 
no uncommon thing for them to sleep in 
their clothes, and that they seldom got out 
of the work-room even to dinner, the ge- 
neral rule being, that whatever number of 
hours they might be at work, they must be 
during the whole twenty-four either on the 
premises or where they could be called out 
of bed whenever they. were wanted, and 
that the consequence of all this was the 
continual tear and wear of the physical 
constitution of those children, who were 
besides deprived of all opportunities of 
getting education except on Sundays, when 
their exhausted condition entirely disabled 
them from receiving any benefit from it, 
Another portion of the Bill had reference 
to adult labour ; but in that he saw no 
great difficulty ; his great anxiety was as 
to the part that related to children and 
young persons; and he hoped the House 
would allow the Bill to go into Committee, 
in order to see if these unfortunate chil- 
dren could not be placed on a better foot- 
ing. In answer to the question of the hon. 
Member for Finsbury, as to the moral 
condition of these children, he felt bound 
to say, from his experience as chairman of 
quarter sessions in a district where this 
manufacture was carried on to a great ex- 
tent, that hardly a quarter sessions passed 
without some of these children being 
brought to the bar as criminals. He cor- 
dially supported the second reading of the 
Bill. 


Mr. STRUTT observed, that the hon. 
Member had referred to a former. debate 
on the Factory Bill that was introduced 
when Lord Althorp was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and had said that the lace ma- 
nufacture was excluded from that Bill; M 
the hon.. Gentleman had referred to his 
(Mr, Strutt’s) remarks on that occasio, 
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which he designated as containing very 
feeble reasons for that exclusion. That 
Bill applied only to looms moved by power; 
and his argument was, that it would be 
unjust to include the lace manufacture in 
the Bill, because it would be unjust to 
apply to machinery worked by hand, as 
the lace machines for the most part were, 
the regulations which were applicable to the 
wer looms; that only one-fifth of the 
e machines in this country were worked 
by power, and that the effect of bringing 
those machines under the operation of the 
Bill, and excluding the others, would be to 
give a bonus to the latter. Lord Althorp, 
when urged to include the lace manufac- 
ture in the Bill, said, that if the effect of 
bringing it under the Bill would be to give 
facilities to the easiest mode of pursuing 
the manufacture, and to do injury to the 
hardest, he should not agree to its being 
introduced. That was the decision of the 
House of Commons at that time; and he 
believed that every Committee that had sat 
since had come to the conclusion that it 
would be unjust to include one kind of ma- 
chinery in a Bill of this sort, and exclude 
another kind. He must say the hon. 
Member for Finsbury had been perfectly 
open and candid on the subject. He (Mr. 
Strutt) had certainly supposed that the 
hon. Gentleman meant the Bill to apply to 
looms worked by power, and not by hand 
in the workman’s own house; he had found, 
however, from the hon. Gentleman that he 
meant the Bill to apply to all sorts of lace 
looms, whether hand-looms or power-looms. 
The effect of that would simply be to pre- 
vent any poor workman who might wish to 
earn something more than usual for his 
family from getting up at five o’clock in 
the morning and working as long as he 
liked. Were the House prepared to sanc- 
tion that? Would they be prepared to 
extend that principle to all other trades ? 
There was evil in all of them; but they 
knew that all the evil in the country could 
not be redressed by direct legislation. He 
wished to ask, supposing the Bill passed, 
how were they to enforce it? Even in 
large factories it would be found impossible 
to enfore the provisions of such a Bill with- 
out a system of inspection; and was that to 
be applied under this Bill to every House 
and every cottage that contained a lace 
loom? In 999 eases out of 1,000 the Bill 
would be wholly inoperative; and in the 
Temaining case the probability was that the 
Bill would be used to gratify private pique 
ormalice. The machinery engaged in this 
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trade was more expensive, and more subject 
to alterations, than in any other manufac- 
ture. One machine cost from 300I. to 
1,0007., and if too great restrictions as to 
hours were imposed, the owners could not 
work them profitably. In his opinion the 
right hon. Baronet had made out a suffi- 
cient case for rejecting the Bill. 

Sir J. C. HOBHOUSE, ‘as one of the 
Members for Nottingham, and as having 
twenty-one years ago taken up this sub- 
ject of the restriction of labour in factories, 
when he brought in a Bill which soon after 
became the law of the land, with some 
emendations adopted by Lord Althorp, 
hoped the House would permit him to 
address to them a few remarks on this 
Bill. First, he would remark that those 
who wished to consider and discuss this 
Bill were placed in a position of some little 
difficulty; for anybody to look at the Bill 
would suppose, as he had done, that it 
was meant to apply to factories according 
to the common and trite meaning of that 
term; and having had various communica- 
tions with many persons in order to obtain 
their views, he must say that those views, 
as well as all the arguments he had made 
out for himself, applied to the Bill as relat- 
ing to factories, and not to workshops or 
private houses. Now, however, his hon. 
Friend said that he intended the Bill to 
apply to every part of the trade. The 
preamble stated that night labour should 
cease henceforth in all factories where bob- 
bin-net or warp-lace machinery is employ- 
ed, &c., and that no such machinery should 
work earlier than six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, or later than ten at night. That was 
the preamble; but then there was another 
part of ihe Bill relating to infant labour, 
and there were introduced the words ‘‘ any 
shop, dwelling-house,”’ &c. The first enact- 
ing part was meant apparently to apply to 
factories only; but then subsequently it 
appeared to be extended so as to apply to 
children in all kinds of houses. His hon. 
Friend said, that he meant to make it 
apply to all kinds of private houses. The 
objection was, that it would be almost im- 
possible to carry such a Bill into effect; 
and that he (Sir J. C. Hobhouse) appre- 
hended was the reason why enactments to 
the same effect had not before found their 
way into statutes for similar objects, As 
to what had been said of the universal feel- 
ing of the masters and workmen, he was 
sorry to say that that statement was not 
confirmed by the accounts he had received 
from Nottingham; so far from it, that he 
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had presented two petitions from twenty- 
five master manufacturers against the Bill; 
and they thought that the Bill applied only 
to factories, and not to private dwellings. 
He had thought it his duty to write down 
to Nottingham to impartial and influential 
le living there; and from them he 
found that opinion was greatly divided. It 
could not be said, therefore, that all the 
masters were for the Bill. He was em- 
owered by a certain person to say that in 
K ottinghamshire, Cheshire, and Derby- 
shire, the universal feeling was against the 
Bill; but he should not say so, for he did 
not believe it. What, then, was the prin- 
ciple of the Bill? To put a stop to night 
labour in these factories. It was so stated 
in the preamble; but it was not confined to 
regulating the hours in which children 
should be employed. It included that cer- 
tainly; but all the reasons that his hon. 
Friend had given for the Bill, and all his 
arguments, had applied to the regulation of 
adult labour in factories. The real prin- 
ciple of the Bill was to interfere with the 
night labour of adults in factories. When 
he first introduced his Bill for regulating 
the cotton trade in 1821, it was prepared in 
a very different way; it was not until after 
the most cautious examination of the sub- 
ject by delegates from the master manufac- 
turers, and also delegates from the work- 
people, that the framework of the Bill was 
settled. He had been in conference with 
them for three Sessions of Parliament; and 
after mature consideration, and after a 
complete agreement between the two par- 
ties, he had introduced the Bill which had 
passed into a law without any very mate- 
rial alterations. It had been proposed to 
include the lace and flax manufactures into 
that Bill; but after mature consideration 
and conference with the operatives it was 
rgsolved that those trades should not be 
introduced; and the reason was this—that 
there was a good case as regarded the cot- 
ton trade, which it was feared would be 
injured by being mixed up with the lace 
and flax trades, interference with which it 
was felt could not be supported. In 1827, 
in another Bill for the same object of regu- 
lating the cotton trade, a similar attempt 
was made, by certain delegates who waited 
on him, to introduce these two trades. 
The .whole subject for more than three 
months was under the consideration of 


these delegates; and again it was resolved 
that they would have nothing to do with 
the lace manufacture; because the parties 
did not think they would be able to carry 
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any enactments interfering with that trade, 
The general feeling, then, was that there 
was a difference between the case of the 
lace manufacture and any other. He now 
came to that which was in reality the gist 
of the business; but he should not go into 
a statement of the evils of this night work; 
he would only say that all night work was 
an evil, and, no doubt, if it could be pre. 
vented, not only in these lace factories, but 
in the House itself, the House would be 
happy to do it; but the fact was, the 
House never had been, and never would be, 
able to prevent it. He held in his hand a 
statement of a gentleman who had not 
fewer than 200 persons in his employ in 
lace faetories; and he stated most posi- 
tively that, for the last ten years, he had 
only two boys who had ever been brought 
up before a magistrate in consequence of 
misconduct, and only two young women 
who had misconducted themselves in any 
way during that time. He did not mean 
to say that all factories were equally well 
regulated; but, at the same time, when 
instances were given of misconduct in some 
cases, it was right to quote other in- 
stances to show that, upon the whole, the 
conduct of these parties was such as to 
reflect the highest credit upon the estab- 
lishments with which they were connected. 
He was perfectly authorized to say—and his 
hon. Friend behind him (Mr. Strutt) would 
confirm what he said—that there was ten 
times more immorality and misconduet 
among those who worked in private houses 
than there was among those who worked im 
factories.. In private houses there was no 
superintendence; whereas in factories, in- 
dependent of those officers who were pre- 
sent, and of the police who were at hand, 
there was a feeling of decency among the 
men themselves which prevented them from 
misbehaving among their fellows; but in 
private houses there were no fellows—there 
was no check but their own conscience; 
and the House was aware how often that 
failed even amongst the best educated of 
society. At the same time, he hoped 
the hon. Member for Finsbury would 
not so far mistake him as to imagine that 
though opposed to the Bill as it stood, 
he was against doing that for lace which 
many years ago he was willing to do for 
other factories. He was certainly op 

to the present Bill, because he did not be- 
lieve they could alter it for the better. As 
the man said of Pope, it would be much 
easier to make ten new men than to 

such a man as he was. In the same Ways 
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he (Sir J. Hobhouse) thought it would be 
much easier to make ten new Bills than to 
amend the present. If, however, the hon. 
Member would do that which the mistakes 
committed in this Bill would not prevent 
him doing—if he would introduce a Bill 
nominally to do that which was actually 
done by one clause of this Bill, although 
there was no notice of it in the preamble 
—namely, to subject children in lace fac- 
tories to some such regulations as the chil- 
dren in other factories were subject to, the 
hon. Member should have his cordial sup- 

rt. He begged leave also to say, that 

had the best authority for stating that 
the master manufacturers were not unwil- 
ling themselves to accept a Bill which re- 
stricted infant labour—he meant the la- 
bour of persons up to 18 or 19 years of 
age—after 10 o'clock at night. But 
the Bill must really be for that purpose, 
and not for a purpose altogether different. 
The present Bill was, in fact, a little bit of 
an imposture, because it proposed to do 
that which the parties never hoped to ac- 
eomplish—on the principle probably of 
asking a great deal in order to get a little. 
He therefore could not support the present 
Bill, though he should give his cordial 
support to a measure of the nature he had 
stated. 

Lorp J. MANNERS remarked, that 
whatever might be the fate of this Bill on 
its second reading, so many admissions 
had been made in favour of the principle of 
one important portion of it by the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken, as 
well as by others, that he apprehended the 
opposition of Government must ultimately 
fail of staying it off. He thought he 
could rest his defence of the Bill upon one 
or two statements he had just heard from 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Hob- 
house). The right hon. Gentleman had 
assumed, that because he had presented a 
petition from twenty-five master manufac- 
turers of Nottingham, the master manu- 

ers must be against this measure; 
but he had presented a petition from 479 
master manufacturers engaged in the Not- 
tingham trade in favour of the measure; 
80 that if it were to be decided by their 
opinions, he claimed the support of the 
night hon. Gentleman in favour of the se- 
cond reading. The right hon. Gentleman 
had also referred to a statement which he 
thought was conclusive, that the crimes 
and iniquities which in the case of the 
people of Nottingham had been laid to the 
tharge-of night labour, were not justly so 
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laid; but he held in his hand a return of 
offences committed and criminal convie- 
tions obtained which clearly disproved the 
assertion of the right hon. Gentleman. 
This was a return of the names of persons 
eonvieted of felony and garden robberies 
during the night from the 7th of Septem- 
ber, 1844, till the present time; and it 
showed that there were no fewer than 
twenty-two people so convicted, all of 
whom used to work at the lace trade dur- 
ing the night. He also held in his hand a 
return showing the extent of disease and 
the number of premature deaths among 
the lace-workers during the same period; 
but he should not trouble the House’ by 
reading it. He would only state, that it 
was sufficient to vindicate the House in 
proceeding further with this Bill. They 
had heard that day a most clear and lucid 
speech from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment against this Bill. No one who had 
heard that speech could fail to be struck 
with its ability; but he must again remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that one material 
portion of his speech was totally misap- 
plied on the present occasion. The right 
hon. Gentleman had referred to the result 
of the measure which he had passed in the 
course of the present Session bearing upon 
the home manufacturer, a8’ an argument 
against the present Bill; but he did not 
think that that was a good answer to the 
over-toiled manufacturers of Nottingham. 
He too repeated the suggestion he made on 
& previous occasion, to replace the duties 
on foreign manufactures as they formerly 
stood, and relieve the oppressed people 
from the burden of night-work. Both the 
right hon. Gentleman who spoke last, and 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, laid great stress upon the con- 
struction of the word ‘‘ factories;’’ but he, 
in supporting the second reading of this 
Bill, was not pledged to adopt the econ- 
struction of the word which had been ob- 
jected to. Itwasno argument against the 
interference of the House with labour in 
factories that the Bill included interference 
with labour in private houses. He might 
support the one, and be careful to exclude 
the other. He called upon the House to 
weigh carefully the evidence for and 
against the interference for which he 
pleaded. For himself, he would place in 
one scale the opinion of all the master 
manufacturers who had petitioned against 
the Bill, and in the other the unanimous 
opinion of all the surgeons who had given 
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an opinion on the subject, the opinion of 
the 479 master manufacturers who had 
petitioned in its favour, the petitions of 
the thousands of people unconnected with 
the trade, and the petitions of the thousands 
of the workpeople themselves, begging 
the House to interfere; and upon the result 
he would rest his case, and ask the House 
whether ali the difficulties suggested by 
the right hon. Gentleman—all he admitted 
fair subjects for further consideration— 
would justify them in rejecting this Bill? 
For himself, he had no doubt whatever of 
the principle of interference. He had 
maintained it over and over again in that 
House, and he confessed he had seen no 
reason to shrink from it. If they conti- 
nued to tell the people that, whatever the 
amount of their sufferings—whatever the 
arguments that were brought forward in 
favour of interference—they were on no 
account to do so, then he would say that 
they would do more than anything else to 
weaken the respect of the people for Par- 
liament, and to shake most seriously and 
materially the basis upon which the secu- 
rity of property rested in this country. 
For these reasons, he gave his hearty sup- 
port to the second reading of this Bill, re- 
serving to himself the right to accede to 
any amendment that might be proposed, if 
he thought proper. 

Mr. MUNTZ could only support the Bill, 
so far as it affected children. It was quite 
impossible that he could agree to interfere 
with the hours in which the mills were em- 
ployed. Whatright had that House to in- 
terfere with the mills? He himself always 
worked his mills night and day, but he took 
eare to keep two sets of workpeople. There 
was one point which seemed to be over- 
looked by every one who had spoken on 
this subject, and that was the cause of this 
extreme pressure of work. What was th 
cause of these extreme hours? Was it 
foreign competition, or the competition of 
the mills, or the competition of the people 
with each other? It was not foreign com- 
petition. He said, without fear of contra- 
diction, that whenever there were these ex- 
treme hours, it was because the remune- 
ration to ordinary hours was not sufficient 
to support the workmen and pay the em- 
ployers. He had never known an instance 
where there was an improvement in the 
state of trade, and in the rate of wages, in 
which the quantity of work was not reduced 
one-third or one-half. The worst compe- 
tition in this country was the competition 
of manufacturers with each other. The 
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manufacturer was obliged to make up in 
the quantity of his work for the lowness of 
his prices, and it was the same with the 
workpeople. Until the House, then, had 
proved what was the cause of the pressure, 
they could not decide whether they were 
justified or not in interfering in the way 
proposed. It was his own opinion that 
some interference was necessary, because 
he understood that in the lace districts there 
was @ vast pressure on the labour of. the 
children—that they were obliged to work 
hours which no one ought to sanction, and 
which were detrimental to both mind and 
body. He thought, then, that some inter. 
ference was necessary as regarded the 
children. It might be also necessary to 
interfere to some extent as regarded adults, 
When a manufacturer received a large 
order which must be executed in great 
haste, he was apt to forget, in his anxiety 
to execute the order, the pressure which 
he threw upon his workpeople; and, when 
circumstances allowed it, he exacted an 
amount of work from the mwhich was alto- 
gether improper, and committed a crime 
without knowing it. He hed no objection, 
therefore to protect the workmen against 
On the whole, he should 
give the Bill a conditional support, hoping 
that in its future stages such alterations 
would be introduced as would be just to all 
parties. 

Mr. GISBORNE understood, from com- 
munications he had had with his consti- 
tuents, that the intention of the promoters 
of the Bill in the first instance was to 
restrain only such machines as were worked 
in factories; but that the pressure in the 
case became so strong upon his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Duncombe), that he could not main- 
tain his ground, and was obliged to include 
in his Bill the still larger number of ma- 
chines which were worked in private houses, 
cottages, and cellars. Now, in order to 
effect this, his hon. Friend was obliged to 
furnish the House with some machinery 
capable of carrying out this intention. And 
what did he offer to the House for this 
purpose? Why, he gave to the House 
the choice of domiciliary visits or common 
informers. That was the choice the hon. 
Member was driven to. Now, which would 
the House choose? He (Mr. Gisborne) 
declared that not only could he not say 
which was best, but he could not say which 
was worst. His hon. Friend in earrymg 
out his Bill was driven to the definition of 
“a factory” which no one ever heard of 
before. A factory with him was sometimes 
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a loom, sometimes a flat, sometimes a shop, 
sometimes a cellar; wherever, in short, a 
lace machine was placed. Even the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Manners) had found it ne- 
cessary to repudiate this meaning of the 
word ‘‘factory,’’ though he had adopted 
an interpretation of the words ‘‘ master 
manufacturers ’’ not less objectionable. 
The noble Lord had said that 469 master 
manufacturers had signed a petition in 
favour of the Bill. Now, the fact was, 
that in the common acceptation of the 
term, there were not 469 master manufac- 
turers connected with the lace trade in the 
whole country. He (Mr. Gisborne) would 
tell the House exactly what sort of master 
manufacturers these were. In the lace 
trade there was constantly going on a 
number of improvements ; the consequence 
was, that machines of smaller power, and 
which executed less work, were disposed of 
at exceedingly low prices to make way for 
the improved machines. These cheap ma- 
chines were bought by parties who thought 
that, as they cost little, they might be able 
to make something out of them; and he 
(Mr. Gisborne) sincerely wished they could; 
but the fact was that few people could live 
by working bad machines. Now, these 
people having, in a speculating spirit, pos- 
sessed themselves of these single machines, 
eame to be denominated master manufac- 
turers ; and they now petitioned the House 
in favour of this Bill, in the hope that some 
legislation which they hardly understood, 
and the effect of which they were really 
hardly competent to figure to themselves, 
would relieve them from the distressed 
situation in which they found themselves in 
consequence of their unequal competition 
with the improved machines. He had no 
objection to a measure protecting children 
of eight years of age and under from work- 
ing in the lace factories; but he could not 
, go tothe extent proposed in the present 
Bill. Why, even the hon. Member for 
Birmingham admitted that he worked his 
wachines day and night. 

Mr. MUNTZ had never said that the 
people in his employ worked day and night. 
He worked by relays; and his men never 
worked for more than nine or ten hours, 
which was as much as any man could work 
either for his employer’s interest or his 
own, 
Mr. GISBORNE did not see how the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite could be got over, that if by re- 
strieting the hours of labour you disabled 
the' workman, you would not be able to 
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resist his claim on you to do that which 
was, in fact, an impossibility—to fix the 
rate of his wages. Were the House pre- 
pared to go that length? If they were 
not, it was cruel to mislead the lace makers. 
He perceived, too, that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Nottinghamshire, also, had 
given up nearly the whole of the enact- 
ments of this Bill; he was equally ready 
to give up the domiciliary visits as the 
common informers. His hon. Friend would 
pass the second reading and amend the 
Bill in Committee. He begged to tell his 
hon. Friend that to amend the Bill was 
an impossibility. But when the lace 
trade was done with, were they prepared 
to say that they would go no further? 
What would they do with wool? Would 
they attempt to restrict the hours during 
which the stocking-frame should run? He 
could tell hon. Members who were prepared 
to support the Bill, that if they were to 
succeed, it would be attended in practice 
prospectively with such consequences that 
they would all be obliged hereafter to come 
forward and oppose that scheme of legisla- 
tion. Were he to consult his ease or his 
electioneering interests, he should support 
the Bill; but, believing as he did that it 
would produce disappointment, injury, and 
ruin to the working men, he should with- 
out any hesitation give his vote against 
the second reading. 

Mr. WAKLEY was sorry to have heard 
the speech of the hon. Member who had 
just sat down; for having told them that 
the great majority of the working people 
were in favour of this Bill, yet he could 
not support it. It was a melancholy thing 
to hear hon. Members saying that the 
great masses of the people were in favour 
of a particular measure; but yet that, in 
consequence of the views which they them- 
selves entertained on subjects of political 
economy, they were obliged to vote against 
measures introduced specially for the bene- 
fit of the masses. The people prayed the 
House to take their case into its considera- 
tion; and that if it did wrong at their re- 
quest, they might be the sufferers—that 
they would be content to bear the conse- 
quences. The substantial question, how- 
ever, involved in the present discussion, 
was interference or non-interference. He 
did not know, indeed, who drew up the 
present Bill. He was unacquainted with 
the artist. He was not aware whether or 
not it was his hon. Colleague who had pre- 
pared it. But he confessed he did not 
think the wording of the Bill was such as 
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reflected credit on its framer. He did not 
think it was framed to forward the pur- 
poses which his hon. Colleague had in view; 
and if the Motion before the House was for 
the third reading of the Bill as it then 
stood, he could not vote for it. But as it 
might be altered in its form, and amended 
in Committee, he would vote for the Bill 
on account of the ee which it recog- 
nized. The question before them was, 
whether or not the House would interfere 
to protect infants subjected to a species of 
toil calculated to destroy their physical 
energies, and to prevent their moral facul- 
ties from ever deriving any improvement. 
It was said that though the persons alluded 
to might be labouring twelve or sixteen 
hours a day, that it was a light description 
of work. But then their attention was 
kept continually occupied, and that this in 
itself was no small evil, hon. Members might 
know who were compelled to sit five or six 
hours in that House listening to the 
speeches delivered there. He had heard 
hon. Members complain of being so much 
fatigued from such an ordeal, as to threaten 
to throw up their seats. What then must 


be the mental and physical fatigue of these 
poor children who were obliged to attend 


to one monotonous unceasing task for ten, 
twelve, fourteen, or sixteen hours out of the 
twenty-four, during alltheir youth? Was 
not this a state of suffering from which they 
ought to be relieved? The House had 
attempted an interference of this deserip- 
tion in multitudes of cases; ought these 
poor children to be an exception to the ge- 
neral rule? But if his hon. Friend proposed 
to interfere with the hours of adult labour, 
he did not think that could be defended on 
principle, nor in practice did he conceive it 
would do otherwise than lead to the greatest 
inconvenience. Where could the Legisla- 
ture stop if it beganthis? But the House 
was bound to separate the question of inter- 
ference with adult labour from that of in- 
terference with infant labour. People were 
in the habit of saying that the minds of the 
children should be cultivated in the inter- 
vals of labour. How was this possible ? 
Mental toil was the most severe of any, 
particularly to young minds; and were 
they to be supposed susceptible of men- 
tal improvement after undergoing so many 
hours of continuous bodily labour? He had 
on a particular occasion made inquiries as 
to how her time was spent from a little child 
in the condition of those whose case they 
were treating of. She told him she got up 
at five in the morning, and went to work, 
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then had an hour for breakfast, and after 
that returned to her employment again, 
Then an hour came for dinner, and then 
work again till supper time. He asked 
her, had she no time for recreation, and 
questioned her as to how she spent the Sun. 
days. She replied she had no time for re- 
creation, for after breakfast she went to 
church, and after that to school; and then 
after dinner to church, and school again; 
so that it was all church, school, church, 
school, the entire Sunday. What sort of 
life was that to lead for so many millions of 
poor children, in a country where there 
were so many thousand other children en- 
joying all the blessings, and luxuries, and 
comforts which the world could give? How 
was it possible to suppose mental improve- 
ment to progress in young minds so de- 
prived of all the recreations natural to their 
age? Where was there any enjoyment 
in such a state of things—where any re- 
wards for good conduct? As the present 
Bill was framed, he could not, as he said 
before, vote for its third reading; but he 
implored the House to permit it to pass its 
present stage, and it might be amended in 
Committee. 

Sm R. PEEL: Sir, I am surprised, 
after the speech of the hon. Gentleman, 
that he should have concluded by affirming 
the principle of this Bill, and declaring 
that he would vote for its second reading, 
because the hon. Gentleman has declared 
that he feels it would be radically unjust to 
attempt any direct interference in restrict- 
ing the hours of adult labour. He thinks 
that it would give rise—that its inevitable 
consequence must be, as was so well stated 
by the hon. Gentleman on the opposite 
side of the House (Mr. Gisborne) that if 
you prohibit by direct legislation adults 
from making the most of their time, that 
the next difficulty with which you will have 
to contend, will be to meet the claim which 
the workmen will make upon you to fix 
minimum rate of wages. How could you 
resist such a demand? Then, the hon. 
Gentleman says, that if the principle of this 
Bill is to restrict the hours of adult labour, 
that he would oppose it. Sir, I say that 
the direct and avowed principle of this Bill 
is to restrict the hours of adult labour. It 
does not profess to interfere with the la- 
bour of children—it does not bear upon tlie 
labour of children on the face of it—it does 
not profess to regulate the lace factories 
upon the same principles as the Legislature 
has regulated the linen and the cotton fac- 
tories. The title of this Billis «A Bill 
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to regulate the hours of night labour in all 
factories where bobbin lace and warp lace 
machinery is employed,’’ and the preamble 
recites that— 

“ For the preservation of health and morals, it 
js necessary to regulate night-labour in all facto- 
ries where bobbin-net or warp-lace machinery is 
employed or worked for making lace or any other 
fabric.” 

Then the first clause provides that night 
labour should henceforth cease in all facto- 
ries where such machinery is employed or 
worked. It directly prohibits, whether chil- 
dren are employed or not, all working in 
those mills or factories for more than six- 
teen hours a day. Now, see what you 
wil be driven to in your attempt to 
carry out these regulations. You will find, 
when you prohibit labour in what you call 
factories—over which you think you have 
a direct control—that you will give a direct 
premium upon more severe labour in those 
smaller edifices which are emancipated 
from your power. You will feel that the 
immediate consequence will be, that so far 
from correcting the evils, you have only 
prohibited labour in those factories where, 
from the number of persons who work to- 
gether, a certain degree of moral control 
is established; for the very circumstance of 
working in the face of our fellow creatures 
imposes obligations and a sense of shame 
upon numbers, which would be altogether 
absent where the work is carried on in 
privacy. There is at present a certain 
amount of competition in this trade be- 
tween the hand-loom and the power-loom 
weavers ; and this measure would give a 
direct premium upon the labour of the 
hand-loom weaver. We must have another 
law to prevent that. It must follow, as a 
necessary consequence, that you must ex- 
tend your interference. Your measure 
must necessarily increase the moral evil 
in the hand-loom department, and lead to 
taxing more severely the frame of the child 
as well as of the adult, and then you must 
interfere with the labour of the hand-loom 
in the single House, and you must prohi- 
bit that. Then, how will you interfere ? 
Take your choice between a common in- 
former and a domiciliary visit. As you 
shrink from the idea of a common informer 
—as you will not probably allow a man to 
be subject to the information of a vindic- 
tive neighbour, perhaps’ of a rival in trade 
—the practice of domiciliary visits must 
be resorted to, that is to say, a Government 

er, whenever he sees a light burning 
after'ten or eleven o’clock at night, will 
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have a right to enter the House. Take 
your choice—either the common informer 
or the domiciliary visit. We shall have 
domiciliary visits on the suspicion that a 
man is toiling for the support of his family. 
Why, the Bill makes no provision for cir- 
eumstanees which are provided for in the 
case of cotton factories. In the cotton 
manufactories, should an accident happen 
to the machinery by which the work will 
be suspended, in such a case permission 
is given to work extra hours. But in this 
Bill there is no such provision. Now, I 
take the case of an adult who is working in 
his own house for the support of his fa- 
mily. If he continues his work after ten 
or eleven o’clock at night, he is liable to a 
domiciliary visit, or to the accusation of a 
common informer. Suppose that his loom 
has met with an accident, or that the man 
himself has been ill for three days—sup- 
pose that he has been subject to a visita- 
tion of sickness, so that on Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday, he has only been 
able to work five hours a day, and his 
wages are reduced in a corresponding de- 
gree. The man has no alternative in 
order to obtain subsistence for his family, 
but to work on Thursday, Friday, and Sa- 
turday, additional hours. It is the case of 
an adult working without children, and in 
his own house. If a man says, I must re- 
pair the misfortune which befell me at an 
early part of the week by extra labour at 
its close—if an accident has happened to 
his machinery—or if the corporeal ma- 
chine has been weakened or incapacitated 
through disease, and the man is afterwards 
engaged in extra labour to provide for 
the subsistence of his family—would you 
tolerate that this man, so engaged from 
the laudable, the honourable motive of 
earning a subsistence for his family—do you 
mean to subject that man to a domiciliary 
visit ? And then it is proposed to enforce 
upon such a man a 50/. penalty. I should 
like to see the indictment that would be 
drawn against him. After five or six. per- 
sons had been brought up for robbery and 
for petty larceny before the magistrates, 
and their cases dealt with, I should like to 
see this man brought up before the magis- 
trate charged with the offence of working 
till ten or eleven o'clock at night, and sub- 
ject to a 501. penalty, probably by an idle, 
dissolute fellow, neglectful of his own 
work, and envious of the advancement of 
the industrious man. He sees a light in 
his house, and he says now I shall punish 
you. I want 107. I want to advance my- 
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self, and to depress you—I am idle—I am 
a vagabond—you are industrious, you are 
honest. I saw a light in your house at 
eleven o’clock. I found out that you were 
working for the maintenance of your fa- 
mily—lI shall lay an information before the 
magistrates against you—I shall gain 10. 
as a reward for my honourable exertions in 
maintenance of the law, and you shall be 
fined 501., which will probably depress you 
for ever; because, in order to make up for 
lost time in the first three days of the 
week, and to prevent your family from 
starving, you taxed your physical energies 
beyond the time allowed by law. The man 
will be committed and sent to prison, and 
then he will rejoice at our charitable inter- 
ference with the rights of labour. Now, 
what answer can you make to that? The 
Bill is a Bill to regulate night labour. It 
is not a question of children. It does not 
regulate the labour of factories. The ques- 
tion is this, whether a man is to have a 
right to labour in his own house at such 
hours as he pleases. To prevent that is 


the object of the Bill. But the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Wakley) says, that the prohi- 
bition of children’s labour would be so be- 
neficial as to compensate for all these de- 


fects. But does it? I feel all the evils of 
taxing infant labour too severely, quite as 
much as the hon. Gentleman. But what 
is all this to the Bill before us ¢ Is it pos- 
sible that the hon. Gentleman can consent 
to such a Bill as this? What does the Bill 
propose to do? It permits and sanctions 
the employment of children above eight 
years of age for sixteen hours a day. It 
would be to give a legislative sanction—if 
we were to vote for the second reading—to 
the principle that children above eight 
years old may be employed for sixteen 
hours—that is to say, from six in the morn- 
ing till ten at night. If I were to interfere 
with infant labour I should take a different 
way of doing it. It would be much easier 
to make a new Bill than to amend the pre- 
sent. If we are to have a Bill which in- 
terferes with infant labour, let us have a 
Bill which shan’t compel us on the second 
reading to affirm the principle that chil- 
dren above eight years of age may work 
for sixteen hours a day. I would put it to 
the hon. Gentleman opposite, whether, if 
we are to have a Bill at all, we should have 
one which treats the question in this pecu- 
liar manner? [Mr., Waxtey: Oh, I don’t 
like the Bill at all.] You don’t like the 
Bill at all! Then, Sir, I have not a word 
more to say, except to suggest that hon. 
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Gentlemen who don’t like a Bill at all, 
ought to vote against it. 

Mr. FERRAND could not but express 
his deep regret that the right hon. Baro- 
net who had just sat down should haye- 
taken so much pains to turn that Bill, and 
the arguments used in its favour, into ri- 
dicule. It was a melancholy fact that 
whenever an hon. Member in that House 
proposed to legislate for the welfare of the 
working population of this country, he was 
always met with the strongest opposition. 
The working population for several years 
had appealed to that House to take the 
peculiar circumstances under which they 
laboured into consideration. They had 
almost appealed in vain, and they had 
now commenced to legislate for themselves; 
and he would ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, as well as hon. Members on both 
sides of the House, to look for one instant 
to the manufacturing population of the 
north of England. They were entering 
at this present moment into an alarming 
combination to protect themselves against 
what they called the tyranny and oppres- 
sion of their masters. Let the House 
look at the fearful strikes for wages which 
have taken place in Manchester, Liver- 
pool, and other large towns in the north 
of England; and he thought there was 
there sufficient to induce the House to 
consider that it was high ime for Par- 
liament to take into its most mature 
and deliberate consideration the serious 
quarrels which had from some causes 
taken place between masters and their 
servants. In the case now before the 
House, they found that the master manu- 
facturers and their own workpeople had 
united in a body to come before that 
House, to ask redress ; and what had they 
witnessed that afternoon? Ridicule cast 
upon this attempt to legislate on their 
behalf, from both sides of the House. 
They had asked for the second reading of 
this Bill; and he had no hesitation insaying, 
that if that House refused the second read- 
of the Bill, it would be offering to those 
working classes a direct insult, and would 
drive them ultimately to their own re 
sources, as he had before said, to legislate 
on this matter, which they would do by 
entering into one universal combination 
throughout this country, and compel their 
masters to consent to. protect them and 
their interests, as Parliament had refused 
to interfere in their behalf. He would 
not say one word about the question 
whether the manufacturers of this county 
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were in favour of the second reading of 
this Bill or not. The working classes of 
this country were watching the tone and 
temper of that House on the present oc- 
easion; and it was his firm conviction 
that if Parliament would, by a more con- 
ciliatory spirit, endeavour to mitigate the 
bad feeling which existed between the 
employers and the employed of this 
country on the present occasion, they 
would do more to put a stop to the strikes 
in the north of England, and the misun- 
derstandings which were taking place 
between the employers and the employed, 
than all the efforts of the masters to resist 
the men, or the men to resist the 
masters. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD did 
not deny that he entertained objections to 
this Bill—he did not deny that he felt an 
objection to limit the hours of adult la- 
bour; but, at the same time, he did not 
think they were precluded from interfering 
to prevent the younger portion of the ma- 
nufacturing classes of England from being 
overworked. That was what he should 
desire, and he hoped to effect that object 

by voting in favour of this Bill. The great 

question before the House was, whether 
the infantine labour of this country should 
be protected from the oppression of the 
holders of capital. The long hours which 
they were compelled to work injured their 
health and morals, and he, therefore, con- 
tended that, no matter whether this Bill 
would injure the interests of the manufac- 
turers or not, the Legislature was bound 
to extend its protecting influence to the 
hard-working children of England. The 
hours of labour, which this Bill sought to 
restrict, were more than human nature 
could endure. Taking that position, he 
conceived it to be the duty of the House 
to pass some such measure as this, what- 
ever might be the effect of wages. He 
should, therefore, give his hearty support 
to the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. BRIGHT wished to make one ob- 
servation in answer to the hon. Member 
for Knaresborough (Mr. Ferrand), who 
had asked the House to interfere with 
labour on the ground that certain strikes 
had taken place in the north of England. 
He begged to tell that hon. Member that 
those strikes existed only amongst trades 
hot in any degree connected with mills or 
factories, and amongst a class of workmen 
who never worked more than ten hours a 
day, and respeeting whom there was no 
Proposition before the House. With re- 
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spect to the feeling between the employers 
and employed, he should think that the 
hon. Member would have recollected that, 
with the exception of Yorkshire, there had 
not for a long period been any disagree- 
ment or ill-feeling between the cotton ma- 
nufacturers and those in their employ, 
and that there never was a better feeling 
between them than at this moment. He 
was sure that with respect to the cotton 
trade there was less reason for any vindic- 
tive feeling between the manufacturers 
and their employed at this moment than 
at any period since he was acquainted or 
connected with it. The feeling that had 
existed between masters and men during 
the last two years in that trade was equally 
creditable to both parties. All argument 
based upon the statement of the hon. 
Member was fallacious; and so far as it 
had any bearing upon this question, it was 
in favour of the present state of things, and 
against the Bill at present before the 
House. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL thought that 
the present Bill was not to be objected to 
solely, if at all, on account of its interfer- 
ence with the labour of children. It ap- 
peared to him to be a perfectly just princi- 
ple that, as the State protected the pro- 
perty of minors, who were the children of 
the rich, so with regard to the children 
of the labouring classes, the State should, 
by legislation, take care that neither their 
bodies nor their minds sustained any detri- 
ment by excessive labour. If, therefore, 
that alone were the object of the present 
Bill, he should have thought that the de- 
tails of the measure might be allowed to 
be considered in Committee. But there 
were two objects in the present Bill, 
which seemed to him to violate every 
principle of prudent legislation. In the 
first clause of the Bill, night labour was 
prohibited, and the labourer was required 
to work from a certain hour in the morn- 
ing to a certain hour at night. That evi- 
dently was an interference with the labour 
of the adult males of this country. Now, 
if a man could earn his living by no other 
means than engaging to work eight or nine 
hours at night, ought they to legislate to 
prevent him from earning his wages in that 
way? Ought his means of subsistence to 
be endangered by a legislative enactment ? 
Were there not, in fact, cases where they 
could not prevent night labour? Were 
there not instances where men had no other 
means of subsistence except by working at 
night, such as the driver of a stage coach, 
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the guard of a coach or a police office, and 
various other species of business, which 
were carried on at night, and which could 
not safely or conveniently be abolished, 
either for the sake of the public or of the 
parties themselves? Another part of the 
Bill was nominally for the purpose of inter- 
ference with children only; but, in fact, it 
sanctioned entering private houses; and 
he, for one, thought the interference 
with private houses, whether through 
the instrumentality of the informer or 
domiciliary visitations, would be an act 
of tyranny impossible for Parliament to 
sanction. He thought that the labour- 
ing classes who asked for this Bill, would 
soon petition the House to repeal the 
Act if they were to be subjected to do- 
miciliary visits. The hon. Member for 
Rochdale said that labour was oppressed 
by capital, and therefore the hon. Member 
was for interference, in order to prevent 
capital tyrannising over labour; but he 
thought that if the House acted on that 
principle, and interfered with a voluntary 
agreement made between a person in the 
possession of capital, and a person whose 
property consisted in his labour, they could 
not interfere with the hours of labour alone, 


but must legislate with respect to the re- 
muneration which the labourer should re- 


ceive. Considering, therefore, that two 
portions of the Bill violated every sound 
principle of legislation, he should not give 
his consent to the second reading. 

Mr. M. PHILIPS advised the hon. 
Member who had introduced the measure 
to withdraw it, and bring in another Bill, 
confined to protection to infant labour. 
Even the hon. Member’s Colleague—for 
Finsbury was divided against itself on this 
question—could not give the measure a 
cordial support. With regard to what had 
been said by the hon. Member for Knares- 
borough, namely, that it would be an in- 
sult to the working classes of the commu- 
nity if those who were sent to that House, 
and saw the practical difficulties of the 
measure, did not assent to it, he could only 
say that he differed entirely from the opin- 
ions which that hon. Member seemed to 
entertain. The principle of having re- 
course to informers and domiciliary visits, 
he, for one, could not consent to ; and he 
thought that they ought to point out the ab- 
surdity of such regulations to the people, 
who, he was sure, would be thankful to 
have the practical difficulties in the way of 
the measure exposed. He wished to see a 
measure introduced for the protection of 
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infants engaged in this trade, for no man 
could be an advocate for excessive infant 
labour; and, therefore, seeing that the 
present Bill was full of absurdities—he did 
not wish to use the word offensively—he 
recommended the hon. Member to with- 
draw his measure, and bring in a Bill hay. 
ing similar clauses to the Factory Act 
which was now in force. 

Mr. BROTHERTON had for the last 
thirty years taken a part in restricting the 
hours of labour in factories, but he must 
confess that he had great difficulty in sup- 
porting such a measure as this. His feel- 
ings were in favour of it, but it appeared 
to him that the hon. Member for Finsbury 
tried to attain two objects which were in- 
compatible with each other. If all the 
trade in lace-making was carried on in fac- 
tories, he should have no hesitation in vo- 
ting for the measure ; but it appeared that 
the greater proportion of these machines 
were worked in private houses. The 
House ought, therefore, to pause, before 
they sanctioned such a principle as inter- 
ference with domestic labour. Where, he 
would ask, was such an interference to 
stop? They might just as well interfere 
with the hand-loom weavers. It appeared 
to him, also, that the Bill sanctioned the 
principle of working children, above eight 
years of age, sixteen hours a day, and 
therefore, upon the whole, he did not feel 
disposed to give his vote in favour of the 
measure. 

Mr. W. COWPER would put it to his 
hon. Friend the Member for Finsbury, 
whether it were desirable, for the object 
which he had in view, to put the House 
to the trouble of a division. It appeared 
to him that many hon. Gentlemen who had 
declared their intention of voting against 
the present Bill, had also declared in fa- 
vour of the principle of interference with 
infant labour. The division, therefore, 
which the House was about to take, would 
not be a division on the question of inter- 
ference or non-interference. He himself 
should have great difficulty in voting for 
the Bill, and he would wish his hon. Friend 
to withdraw this measure, and introduce 
one which he had framed himself. : 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE observed, that if 
this Bill were thrown out he should not 
be much worse off than if he were to ac- 
cede to the suggestion made by his hon. 
Friend. He should certainly take the sense 
of the House upon the question. He should 
not think it worth while to take any notice 
of the ridicule and sarcasm which had been 
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‘thrown out against the Bill if it had been 
his own composition and the production of 
his own pen; but the fact was, that he was 
the reluctant instrument, as he had already 
stated, of a highly respectable, hard-work- 
ing, and industrious body of men; and he 
represented not only the industrious popu- 
lation, but four-fifths of the capital em- 
loyed in this trade. Admitting that the 
Bill divided itself into two branches, namely, 
interference with infant labour and adult 
labour, there was nothing to prevent the 
House amending the Bill in Committee. 
The Short Time Committee took as deep 
an interest in that Bill as they did in the 
Factories Bill. They considered it, in fact, 
art and parcel of the same system. The 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) seemed, 
by the course he was pursuing with regard 
to the Bill, to wish to retrace his steps 
upon the Factories Bill; but he trusted 
that the noble Lord would reconsider the 
matter. It was no argument against the 
Bill to assert that, because the lace ma- 
chinery was set up in shops and private 
dwelling-houses, that the same measures 
as had been extended to great factories 
could not be made to reach them. He 
contended that the word ‘‘ factories” was 
in itself sufficient to include, not buildings 
devoted exclusively to the working of ma- 
chines alone, but also all workshops, dwel- 
lings, and private houses in which factory 
labour was carried on. But in order to 
set the question at rest, he would suggest 
that in the next alteration of the Factory 
Bill a proper explanation of the word 
“factory ’’ should be inserted. But ridi- 
cule was not the mode by which the argu- 
ments adduced in favour of the Bill should 
be met. He did not complain of anything 
said or done by the right Baronet (Sir J. 
Graham) during the discussion; but he 
would say, if the principle of non-interfe- 
rence with adult labour were to be adopted, 
whilst the regulation of infantine labour 
was to be kept up, the proper course would 
be to pass the second reading of the Bill, 
all clauses in which having reference to 
adult labour might be struck out, and to 
confine themselves in all future legislation 
to infantine labour solely. But as to the 
difficulty of bringing labour in dwelling- 
houses under the operation of a Factory 
Act, he would refer the House to the re- 
port of Mr. Berry, one of the sub-inspec- 
tors of factories, who was clearly of opin- 
ion that it was not only possible, but very 
much desired by the manufacturing popu- 
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places should be brought within the — 
tion of the Act. The fact was, the House 
was against all interference with factory 
labour ; and it would be more honest and 
manly to come forward openly and boldly, 
and say at once they would not interfere, 
instead of pretending to argue the question, 
and using ridicule instead of argument. 
He, hoped, however, that the House would 
not disappoint the expectations of a very 
meritorious body of the working population, 
but would follow the course he had sug- 
gested. 

Mr. STAFFORD O’BRIEN, under- 
standing from the hon. Gentleman’s ob- 
servations that he was willing to withdraw 
all the clauses of the Bill which had refer- 
ence to adult labour, confining its opera- 
tions to infantine labour only, would, un- 
der such circumstances, vote for the second 
reading. 

The House divided on the Question, 
that the word ‘‘now”’ stand part of the 
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TELLERS, 


. 

THE POISONING CASE AT HAPPISBURGH. 

Mz. WAKLEY wished to know if the 
attention of the right hon. Baronet had 
been called to the recent case of poisoning 
near Norwich. It appeared that several 
persons had lost their lives by poison. An 
investigation had taken place, and the jury 
had returned a verdict; but such was the 
mystery in which the case was enveloped, 
that with the exception that the death had 
been the result of poison, no other light 
had been thrown upon it, and the perpe- 
trator of the crime remained undiscovered, 

Sir J. GRAHAM had heard nothing of 
the case until that morning, when he had 
read it in the newspapers with horror. He 
was not aware that the assistance of the 
Home Department had been called for as 
yet to aid the investigation; but ifit should 
be required, or if he could in any manner 
promote a more searching investigation, he 
should be most willing to do so, and to 
render every assistance in his power. 

House adjourned at Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 21, 1346. 


GERMAN CUSTOMS TARIFF. 

Mr. WODEHOUSE rose to put a ques- 
tion to the right hon. Baronet at the head 
of the Government relating to the Ger- 
man customs tariff, referring more par- 
ticularly to the letter from the Earl of 
Westmorland to the Earl of Aberdeen, 
dated Berlin, November 8, 1842, re- 
specting the increase of import duties 
on woollen and printed cotton goods, as 
well as other articles of manufacture, to 
take effect during the years 1843, 1844, 
and 1845. He begged to remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that in his letter the Earl 
of Westmorland had stated that this tariff 
would not materially affect the manufac- 
tures of this country, and that it was 
meant as a measure of retaliation against 
France. He also wished to recall to the 
memory of the right hon. Baronet, that in 
a recent discussion he had stated that he 
had reason to suppose that there was in 
Prussia an intention to alter the line of 
commercial policy as to freedom of trade. 
He wished to know, therefore, whether It 
were the intention of Government to lay 


_ 
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before Parliament any documents of any 
kind, subsequent to the date of Lord 
Westmorland’s letter, confirmatory of the 
expectation that the commercial code of 
Prussia would be relaxed in correspondence 
with the relaxation in our own ¢ 

Sm R. PEEL wished his hon. Friend 
had given him more particular notice of 
his question ; as it was printed in the 
Votes, it applied simply to the letter of the 
Barl of Westmorland in 1842. It was not 
his intention to lay upon the Table any 
communication relating to matters con- 
nected with our present relations with 
Prussia as regarded the customs laws ; 
but he had no objection to produce the 
eustoms tariff of the Zollverein, passed 
last year, for 1846, 1847, and 1848, that 
it might be compared with the tariff of 
1843, 1844, and 1845. 


THE BINGLEY UNION, 

Mr. FERRAND : [rise to put the four 
questions of which I have given notice re- 
lative to the Bingley union. The House 
will perhaps allow me in the first place to 
make one or two remarks. This is a per- 
sonal affair, relating to myself, because I 
am charged. with neglecting my duty as a 


country gentleman as well as a magistrate, 
and I feel that the House ought to allow 
me to proceed. In 1839 the old Poor Law 
ceased to be enforced in the town of 
Bingley; there were then twelve inmates 


in the poorhouse. The Commissioners 
then took the affairs of the parish into 
their own hands, and the poor of other 
townships were crowded into the building. 
The poor-house was never entered until 
the year 1842, after which the Commis- 
sioners entered into a plot for the purpose 
oferushing me. Sir John Walsham drew 
up a report which stated that there were 
then fifty-nine inmates in the poorhouse. 
Ishall not quote the expressions of the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary for the 
Home Department on the occasion. It 
will be sufficient for me to say, that from 
the time of that report to the present mo- 
ment no Assistant Poor Law Commissioner 
has ever approached the building of the 
Bingley poorhouse. The inmates have 
been increased instead of decreased, and 
there are now no fewer than seventy in- 
mates. My four questions are these :— 
‘1. Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
possess the power of rescuing from the 
hands of the Poor Law Commissioners se- 
Yenty poor persons who are now confined 

their. orders in Bingley poorhouse, 


, 
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which is a building capable of accommo- 
dating on an average twelve inmates, and 
was occupied by that number on the last 
day that the old Poor Law was in opera- 
tion ?—2. If Her Majesty’s Government 
possess the power, whether they will im- 
mediately exercise it, as a fever has broken 
out among them ?—3. Whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government possess the power of 
compelling the Poor Law Commissioners or 
their assistants to visit this poorhouse, as 
not one of them have done so since June, 
1842, when two reports were drawn up for 
the purpose of crushing an independent 
Member of this House, and which the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Department 
took steps to procure ?—4. Whether the 
right hon. Baronet the First Lord of the 
Treasury will now retract his unfounded 
charge against the ratepayers of the pa- 
rish of Bingley, that they were the authors 
of, and answerable for the state of the 
poorhouse, when it contained fifty-nine in- 
mates, instead of the present number ?”’ 
Sm R. PEEL: The House is aware 
that the communications between Govern- 
ment and the Poor Law Commissioners are 
Mot under my control, but that of my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary for the 
Home Department; still, as one of the 
hon. Member’s questions, the concluding 
one, relates to something which passed in 
the House, now, I think, four years ago, 
and is supposed to have fallen from me, it 
is necessary that I should answer that 
question; and perhaps it will be more 
convenient that at the same time I should 
answer the others. The first is, whether 
Government possess the power of rescuing 
from the hands of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners seventy poor persons now confined 
in the Bingley workhouse, a building capa- 
ble of holding only twelve inmates. The an- 
swer I have to give is this: that I appre- 
hend the Poor Law Commissioners have 
the power of restricting the number of per- 
sons to be admitted into a workhouse ; 
there is, therefore, a power on the part of 
the Commissioners of reducing the number 
of persons now confined in the poorhouse 
of Bingley, and of bringing it below se- 
venty persons. Immediately the hon. 
Member gave his notice, I felt it my duty 
to take care that there should be an imme- 
diate inquiry into the state of the Bingley 
workhouse, particularly as the hon. Mem- 
ber stated that fever prevailed among 
the paupers. I think on the evening of 
the day on which the hon. Member gave 
notice of these questions, at my sugges- 
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tion, and that of my right hon. Friend, a 
letter was addressed to Mr. Austin, the 
Poor Law Commissioner, directing him to 
proceed without delay to examine the 
Bingley union, to ascertain the number of. 
inmates in the poorhouse; whether fever 
prevailed among them; to what extent; 
and whether it was desirable to make tem- 
porary provision for the removal of any of 
the paupers. Of course it is impossible 
that we should yet have received an an- 
swer to that reference from Mr. Austin; 
but I need hardly assure the House that if 
it be wished Mr. Austin’s report, when 
transmitted, shall be communicated with- 
out delay. A special inquiry has been 
made by a medical officer as to the fever 
said to prevail in the workhouse. The se- 
cond question is whether, if Government 
possess the power, they will exercise it, 
in consequence of the appearance of fever 
in the workhouse? I have shown the 
anxious disposition of Government to insti- 
tute an immediate inquiry into the subject, 
and to direct that if it be necessary or 
convenient to the paupers that some ar- 
rangement for their removal should be 
made, Government, acting in concert with 
the Poor Law Cammissioners, have taken 
the necessary steps to meet the evil, if it 
be found to exist. As to the third of the 
hon. Member’s four questions, whether 
Government possess the power to compel 
the Poor Law Commissioners, or their as- 
sistants, to visit the Bingley poorhouse, 
where they have not been since the year 
1842, I have to remark that the poor- 
house has not been recently visited. With 
regard to the charge that the reports 
were drawn up for the purpose of crushing 
an independent Member of this House, I 
can only answer, that neither my right hon. 
Friend nor myself have entertained the 
slightest intention of crushing any hon. 
Member, whether independent or otherwise. 
Upon that point I need say no more ; but 
as to the first part of the question, I repeat 
that it is true that the Bingley poorhouse 
has not been lately visited. | Mr. FERRAND: 
Has it been visited since 1842¢] The 
hon. Member will perhaps allow me to 
proceed, and to state that Mr. Clements 
was the Assistant Poor Law Commissioner 
of the district, until he was removed, I 
believe, to Ireland, and that he visited 
the Keighley union on the 17th of May, 
1843; and again on the 8th of May, 1844; 
also on the 3rd of October, 1844; and he 
reported that there had been some diseus- 





sion among the guardians about improve- 


ments in the workhouse, but without an 
result. On the 28th of June, 1845, Mr, 
Clements was again there, and attention 
was then called to the fact. The Poor 
Law Commissioners have the power to fix 
the number to be received into the work. 
house ; and the attention of Mr. Clements 
was directed to this point. He said, «J 
am in communication with the guardians 
about the workhouse, and think the mat. 
ter had better be postponed.’’ It must 
be borne in mind that the restriction 
against outdoor relief has never been ap. 
plied to the Keighley union ; consequently 
the Poor Law guardians there have pos- 
sessed an unlimited power to administer 
outdoor relief ; therefore there was no ob- 
ligation upon them to crowd the workhouse 
by taking too many persons within it. If 
they have the power of administering out- 
door relief, it seems a preferable mode to 
give that relief in cases where it is required, 
than to crowd the claimants inconveniently 
into the workhouse. I think it is a matter 
to be lamented, and I state my opinion 
without reserve, that the visits of the As- 
sistant Poor Law Commissioner were con- 
fined to the place where the guardians ap- 
pear to have met. It is to -be regretted 
that he did not inspect the workhouse, 
On this fact coming to my knowledge, I 
requested that immediate steps might be 
taken to remedy this omission, and that 
Mr. Austin might institute a personal 
examination of the workhouse. I believe 
that I have answered the hon. Gentleman’s 
three first questions as fully as possible; 
and when Mr. Austin’s report is received, 
it shall be laid upon the Table without de- 
lay. Every measure that it may seem to 
him advisable to adopt in order to restrict 
the number of paupers in the Bingley 
workhouse will also be communicated. 
The last question is that which relates to 
myself ; and first, the hon. Member says 
that I charged him with dishonourable con- 
duct as a magistrate. [Mr. FErranp: 
With neglecting my duty as a magistrate. | 
When hon. Members ask for an explana- 
tion after the lapse of four years, they 
ought to take care that they do not impute 
words to others which were never uttered. 
I never said that the hon. Member acted 
dishonourably—I have not the slightest 
recollection of having used such words, or 
expressed such a feeling. [Mr. FErranD: 
It was imputed to me in the report.] I 
thought the hon. Member said that I 
charged him with it. Now, as to the re- 
port, the question was virtually whether 
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the Poor Law Commissioners should be 
abolished or not. I said, in the year 1842, 
that such a step would not be advisable, 
pecause I thought that entire dependence 
could not be placed on the local authorities 
without supervision. I appealed to the 
experience of the past in reference to the 
small workhouses, in order to show that 
entire dependence could not be placed on 
the local authorities. I quoted the report 
of a gentleman with whom I had no ac- 
quaintance —a public officer, Sir John 
Walsham—as so the state of the work- 
house in the Keighley union ; and I said, 
that in my opinion, that report confirmed 
my impression that entire dependence 
could not be placed on local authorities in 
respect to the administration of the Poor 
Laws, freed from all superior control. 
The hon. Member said that he denied the 
allegations in the report—that they were 
altogether unfounded. [Mr. FErranp: 
Not altogether.] The House will observe 
what passed. On the hon. Member stating 
that the reports were not altogether, but 
in the greater part unfounded, the gallant 
Commodore who sits opposite (Sir C. Na- 
pier) said, ‘‘ I think this question ought to 
be made a subject of inquiry.”’ The gal- 
lant Officer remarked that the Secretary 
of State challenged inquiry, and he thought 
that the hon. Member for Knaresborough 
equally demanded inquiry; he recommend- 
ed, therefore, that a Select Committee 
should be appointed, to which should be 
referred the report of Sir J. Walsham, 
from which I have quoted a sentence. 
That Committee was appointed, and, hav- 
ing made a full inquiry, they presented 
their Report, and it was to this effect :— 
“No attempt has been made to impugn the ge- 
neral accuracy, nor, with one or two trifling and 
immaterial exceptions, any of the details of Sir 
John Walsham’s report. The accuracy of his 


report as to the Keighley poorhouse is borne out 
by the evidence.” 


That was the Report made by the Select 
Committee appointed at the instigation of 
the gallant Commodore, and when it was 
presented, the justice of it was disputed. 
A counter report, calling in question the 
accuracy of Sir John Walsham’s Report, 
Was proposed, but the resolution in favour 
of Sir John Walsh’s accuracy was con- 
firmed by the following Members :—Mr. 
Childers, Mr. Pakenham, Sir C. Napier, 
Sir J. Trollope, Mr. Bolton Clive, and 

r. Manners Sutton. Three Gentlemen, 
however, dissented, and they were Mr. 
Ferrand, Mr. Holditch, and Mr. Colville. 
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After about three years and a half have 
elapsed, the hon. Member for Knaresbo- 
rough refers to the Report, and inquires if 
I am prepared to prove the unfounded 
charge I made against the ratepayers of 
the Keighley Union. I say I made no 
charge. I relied upon Sir J. Walsham’s 
report. If, indeed, I had made an erro- 
neous and injurious statement, I should 
have the greatest pleasure in correcting it. 
I have said so before, and I say so now. 
If I felt, in reference to these transactions, 
that I had done injustice to the guardians 
or to the ratepayers of the Keighley 
I should have no hesitation in admitting 
it; but adverting to the Report of the 
Committee, and recollecting the speech of 
the gallant Commodore, I do not feel that 
I said one word that was unjust towards 
the guardians or the ratepayers. There- 
fore, I am not prepared to retract what I 
stated in the month of June, four years 


ago. 

ae. FERRAND: I rise in explana- 
tion. The right hon. Baronet charged the 
ratepayers with being the cause of the 
crowded state of the Bingley workhouse ; 
but the faet is, that the Commissioners 
themselves have sent in the paupers, and 
have had the control of the workhouse for 
three years. Under the old law it held 
twelve, and under the new fifty-nine have 
been put into it. 

Sm R. PEEL: It is inconvenient to 
refer to matters that passed so long ago ; 
but did not the hon. Member say that he 
altogether disapproved of the New Poor 
Law ; and that although he was chairman 
of the board of guardians he would not 
adopt any step to carry it into execution ? 
Under the existing law, the guardians 
have the power of administering outdoor 
relief ; and were not representations made 
to the Commissioners that the ratepayers 
ought to be taxed in order that they might 
erect a fitter building ; and have they not 
up to this day refused to accede to that 
course? Where is the point, then, on 
which I have made an unfounded charge ? 

Subject at an end. 


SIR CHARLES TAYLOR. 

Mr. C, BERKELEY wished to put some 
questions to the hon. Member for Athlone 
(Mr. J. Collett). If the accusation against 
Sir Charles Taylor were true, the Secre- 
tary of State was bound to advise Her 
Majesty to dismiss Sir C. Taylor from the 
commission of the peace: if the charge 
were untrue, the Member who brought it 
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forward, unsupported by evidence, was not 
fit to sit in this House. The question he 
had to put to the hon. Member for Athlone 
was this—whether he had sent his affida- 
vits against Sir C. Taylor to the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, in 
order that they might be followed up by 
an ample inquiry ? 

Mr. COLLETT remarked that the 
questions of which notice had been given 
were three; and he hoped, in his character 
of an Irish Member, to be allowed to reply 
to them all, though he had yet only heard 
one. He had put himself to considerable 
personal inconvenience for the purpose ; 
but the three questions of Wednesday had 
dwindled down to one on Thursday. In 
reply to the first question, he had to state 
that, since Monday last, he had taken no 
further steps in the business. In answer 
to the second, whether he had lodged his 
affidavits in the hands of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, he would 
mention that on Tuesday morning, before 
the hon. Member gave his notice of ques- 
tions, he (Mr. J. Collett) had employed 
himself in making copies of all the docu- 
ments which he had sent to the right hon. 
Baronet, with a letter, which, perhaps, he 
might be allowed to read to the House. 
The hon. Member read the letter, to the 
effect that he had sent the affidavits, &c., 
respecting which he hoped that the earliest 
opportunity for inquiry would be taken, 
and the result be stated to the House, and 
that he deliberately repeated his belief in 
the truth of the affidavits ; and that as the 
right hon. Baronet had asked for the affi- 
davits, in order to found a prosecution 
upon them, he trusted that, if such prose- 
cution should be instituted by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, he should be included 
in it. This was not meant as an idle 
threat, but seriously, because if the other 
parties deserved to be prosecuted, he 
was most materially involved in the 
charge. The last question of the hon. 
Member for Cheltenham was, whether 
he (Mr. J. Collett) intended to take fur- 
ther proceedings, or to allow the matter 
to remain where it was? To that he 
might reply, without pledging himself as to 
what further proceeding he might think 
proper to adopt, that he was desirous of the 
fullest and most searching inquiry, and 
that if the hon. Member would move for a 
Committee for the purpose, he would se- 
cond the Motion with the utmost pleasure. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM felt himself 


Equestrian Statue to 


at liberty to state to the House what was 
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the result of the consideration which he 
had given to the documents submitted to 
him last Tuesday. He had carefully con. 
sidered the affidavits; and from the best 
inquiry which he had been able to insti- 
tute, the impression which he at first 
entertained, and which he had expressed 
to the House, was, he thought, the right 
one. It was, that the affidavits were 
extra-judicial, and if false, no indictment 
for perjury would lie against their au- 
thors. Again, if false, although they were 
were clearly slanderous, no civil action 
could be brought against the parties issu- 
ing them. If they were false, there was, 
therefore, no remedy against their authors 
—but on the other hand, if they were true, 
it could not be doubted but that a criminal 
information might be filed against Sir 
Charles Taylor in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, certainly the most fit tribunal for 
the institution of such an inquiry. He 
was not prepared to include the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Collett) among the parties 
prosecuted; but, actuated by public spirit, 
as the hon. Gentleman was, the proper 
course for him to pursue, if he put faith in 
the affidavits, was to become prosecutor, 
a proceed against Sir Charles Taylor at 
aw. 


VISIT OF IBRAHIM PACHA. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES inquired 
whether Government had invited the dis- 
tinguished son of that great man, Mehemet 
Ali, to visit this country ? 

Sir R. PEEL would best perform his 
duty by simply stating that, on its being 
intimated to the Government that it was 
likely that Ibrahim Pacha would visit this 
country, a direct assurance was immedi- 
ately conveyed to him that, if he did, it 
would be the wish of the Government to 
show him every attention in their power. 


EQUESTRIAN STATUE TO THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. 

Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR wished 
to put a question as to the intended eques- 
trian statue to the Duke of Wellington. 
Some three weeks ago a scaffolding had 
been commenced round the arch on Con- 
stitution-hill, and on inquiring what was 
going forward, he was told that the enor- 
mous colossal statue to the Duke—a statue 
much too large for the intended base, was 
to be immediately placed upon the summit 
of the arch: Since that period, however, 
objection was’ taken to the destination of 
the statue, and gome’attempt was made-to 
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whether the arch was strong 
enough to bear its intended load—the re- 
sult. of which was a report that a large out- 
lay would be required to put the building 
into a condition to support the statue—and 
a rumour that Government was likely to 
interfere and put a stop to the operation. 
Since then, however, he had heard that 
oceedings were still going on; and what 
4 wished to know, and what he was sure 
the public wished to know, was whether 
the site in question was to be disfigured by 
the Wellington Statue Committee. 

Sm R. PEEL should like to leave on re- 
cord what had passed that evening, as an in- 
stance of the number and variety of ques- 
tions.a Minister of the Crown was expected 
to answer on one day. First, he had been 
called upon to answer a question respect- 
ing the Customs Tariff of this country 
and of the Zollverein; then came a question 
about the Bingley union; then another 
respecting the visit of Ibrahim Pacha; and 
now came a question respecting the Duke 
of Wellington’s statue. He believed the 
facts were these—and when they were 
stated, he did not think that. there would 
be found any ground for any accusation 
against Her Majesty’s Government. Some 
time ago a subscription had been proposed 
for erecting an equestrian statue to the 
noble Duke, and a Committee had been 
appointed by the subscribers to direct the 
application of the fund, But before the 
subscriptions were raised @ communication 
had been made to His late Majesty King 
William IV,, who had been requested to 
state whether, in the event of the proposed 
subscriptions being raised for a magnificent 
equestrian statue to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, His Majesty would give his consent to 
its being placed on the arch at the top of 
Constitution-hill. Subsequently, a similar 
request had been made to Her present 
Majesty; and, he believed that Lord Mel- 
bourne, who was then Prime Minister, 
had been authorized to communicate to 
the Committee that Her Majesty would 
confirm the intention of Her Royal pre- 
decessor, Therefore the subscriptions 
had been raised after two successive 
Sovereigns had declared that they had 
no objection to the proposed site of the 
statue. He would not give any opinion on 
the question ; but the noble Lord was of 
opinion that the statue, if placed as pro- 
posed, would disfigure the neighbourhood. 
The subscribers, on the contrary, thought 
itwould be a very great ornament. to the 
neighbourhood. In, fact, they, ought. to 
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have withheld their subscriptions if they 
disapproved of the site on which it was pro- 
posed to place the statue. .He had felt 
disposed to think that a better site might 
be chosen. However, there was great dif- 
ference of opinion as to the best mode of 
placing the statue. Then the architect’s 
opinion as to the strength of the arch was 
to be considered. On the matter being 
brought before him, he had proposed, on 
the part of the Crown, to give almost any 
other site that might be agreed upon. . The 
statue might be placed either between the 
Athenzeum and the United Service Club- 
houses, or in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Duke of Wellington’s residence, or 
near the Horse Guards. He had also 
undertaken, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, to propose to Parliament to vote a 
sum for the erection of a suitable pedestal, 
and that, on the whole, he had thought 
would have been the more satisfactory 
mode of settling the matter ; but the Com- 
mittee having again considered the subject, 
thought, that the consent of Her Majesty 
having been formally signified to them, and 
considering that many of the subscribers 
had subscribed with the idea that the site 
originally fixed upon would not be departed 
from, doubted whether they had the right 
to make any alteration in the site, and 
therefore it was determined by the Com- 
mittee (he believed unanimously), that the 
site should not be altered. Now, certainly 
these assurances having been given on the 
part of the Crown, and the Committee 
having come to the resolution that they 
could not alter the site, he could not advise 
Her Majesty to withdraw the consent that 
had been given by herself and her prede- 
cessor. 

Mr., BAILLIE observed, that it was 
generally reported that the statue was too 
large for the arch, and that it was conse- 
quently to be placed lengthways to the 
arch, so as to look east and west, or at 
right angles to the road; and what he 
wished to suggest was, that at all events 
the statue should be placed properly on the 
arch, 

Sir R, PEEL apprehended that if the 
statue were to be placed north and south, 
it would somewhat obstruct the thorough- 
fare by breaking down the arch. 


THE OFFICERS OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
COMMISSION. 

Sm J. GRAHAM, seeing the hon. 
Member for Maldon (Mr. Evelyn Denison) 
in his place, would take the opportunity of 
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making an explanation to him on behalf of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The 
hon. Gentleman had lately brought under 
the notice of the House the conduct of the 
Solicitor of that Commission, who had cir- 
culated a paper with reference to a discus- 
sion in a Committee of this House, which 
he had the high authority of the Speaker 
for saying was a breach of the privileges of 
the House. He was, however, directed by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to express 
their regret, that their Solicitor should 
have violated the privilege of the House— 
a regret which they felt the more deeply, 
inasmuch as the document contained com- 
ments on the conduct of hon. Members 
which were quite incorrect and unfounded. 

Mr. J. E. DENISON said, that the in- 
timation was perfectly satisfactory. When 
he had ascertained the contents of the let- 
ter in question, he had written to the Earl 
of Besborough, who was to preside at a 
meeting of the Commission the following 
morning, stating that the document was 
inconsistent with the privileges of the 
House, and not the less so, because the 
statements it contained were incorrect. He 
had further stated in ‘this communication, 
with regard to Mr. White, the writer of the 
letter, that all he had done before the Com- 
mittee, was done with propriety and ability. 
He trusted that the explanation which had 
been now given would set him right with 
all parties ; he had every disposition to put 
a favourable construction on Mr. White’s 
motive. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that had he been aware at the time, which, 
from the noise in the House, he was not, 
that the hon. Member for Maldon was 
making some disparaging observations on 
the conduct of the Secretary of the Ecele- 
siastical Commission, Mr. Murray, he (the 
Attorney General) would not have lost the 
opportunity of declaring, that from Mr. 
Murray’s high character, a character earned 
by thirty-fivé years’ experience in a public 
capacity, nothing was more unlikely than 
that any step officially taken by that gen- 
tleman would be of such a nature as to re- 
quire such animadversion. [ Cries of “‘ Or- 
der ! “| He thought he should have been 
allowed to rebut a personal accusation, 
which had given great pain to an indivi- 
dual. 

Mr. HUME: I move that the Paper 
said to be an invasion of the privileges of 
the House be put in, thus giving an oppor- 
tunity for discussion. 


The ATTORNEY GENERAL re- 
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sumed. The first charge made against 
Mr. Murray was, that he was a dealer in 
railway shares to the amount of 260,0007, 
The facts were, that Mr. Murray, in 1844, 
became a director of an established com. 
pany—the South-Eastern Company. Find- 
ing, however, that the Commissioners ob- 
jected, his name was immediately with. 
drawn. But while he was a director, it 
was proposed to extend the line, and it be- 
came necessary that another subscription 
contract should be deposited, in order to 
satisfy the Standing Orders. The share. 
holders being very numerous, and it being 
quite impossible to collect them in order to 
obtain their signatures, it was proposed by 
the solicitor that a certain number of the 
directors should sign the contract as trus- 
tees for the general body; and in the cha- 
racter of trustee only did Mr. Murray sign 
it. The liability was now finally put an 
end to, the responsibility being taken by 
the directors in a different form. He did 
not think any blame could be attached to 
Mr. Murray on this head. Now, as to 
the other charge. It appeared from a 
statement made to him, that a gentleman, 
the son of a clergyman, was employed by 
the Eastern Counties Railway, not as one 
of their servants, but in a confidential busi- 
ness which they were anxious to transact ; 
and it being very desirable that he should 
have a second room, where he could have 
his papers under lock and key, Mr. Murray 
gave him the accommodation in Whitehall 
Palace, and that was the sole ground of 
fastening on Mr. Murray the charge of 
having used his office for the purposes of 
the South-Eastern Company. He should 
add, that Mr. Murray performed very re- 
sponsible duties with the strictest honour 
and integrity, and that he believed he 
might in all respects be relied upon. 

Mr. J. E. DENISON: The very singular 
and remarkable indiscretion of the Attorney 
General compelled him to enter a little fur- 
ther into a matter which, so far as he was 
concerned, he should willingly let drop. 
As to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
the right hon. Gentleman admitted that he 
was incorrectly informed as to their con- 
duct, and it was of course unnecessary to 
enter into explanation on that head. He 
should like to ask the House whether they 
would take the assurance of the Attorney 
General, or the opinion of four selected 
Members, and of seven Members from the 
Speaker’s list, who, one and all, expressed 
it as their decided opinion that the prayer 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to be 
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heard in opposition to the preamble of the 
Bill was not well advised, and should re- 
ceive the animadversion of Parliament ? 
Theright hon. Gentleman said that he had 
used a strong expression with regard to 
Mr. Murray. That remark was, that a 
highminded man, having an immense 
amount of property passing through his 
hands, and having public interests of the 
gravest moment submitted to his considera- 
tion, would not have acted as Mr. Murray 
did. In justice to himself, he was com- 
pelled to give the House some further in- 
formation as to this gentleman. When he 
spoke of Mr, Murray on a former occasion, 
he merely referred to two matters which 
forcibly came under public notice ; first of 
all, the subscription to the railways ; next, 
that his whole time was not given to the 
public service ; and, lastly, he touched on 
the proceedings before the Committee. But 
the Attorney General had compelled him 
to state a circumstance which was very 
painful to allude to, but which he must 
divulge in justification of himself. It hap- 
pened to him, about six weeks ago, to be 
admitted to an audience in explanation of 
a business which had been some years 
before the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. On 


that occasion, a report was to be read for 


his information. Every member of the 
Commission had that report in his hand, and 
was completely conversant with its contents. 
Mr. Murray was desired to read it. Ina 
part of that report a passage occurred, in 
which the surveyor of the Commissioners 
recommended them not to sell a certain 
property, because its retention would give 
considerable political influence. Mr. Mur- 
ray dropped the word ‘‘ political,”’ and read 
great influence ; on which the Bishop of 
London, sitting near him, said, “read fully 
or fairly’’—he could not say which—‘ it is 
Political influence.”” Now, he asked the 
right hon. Gentleman if a counsel in a 
court, or any individual of character, was 
asked to read a public document for the 
information of the court, and that such offi- 
cer was to omit the word which gave the 
whole point to the sentence, he asked whe- 
ther such a man would come under the 
denomination of a highminded gentleman ? 

€ saw one of the Commissioners present 
who heard what took place. And he now 
asked the House this—when he was com- 
pélled by a sense of duty to’animadvert on 
the public conduct of Mr. Murray with 
tegard to matters before the House, 
and when, though he communicated some 
other circumstances to the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman, he refrained from stating them to 
the House—he asked whether he was dis- 
posed to deal harshly with this gentleman ; 
and, further, whether he was not justified 
in the remarks which he now made under 
a sense of publie duty ? 

Mr. HUME withdrew his Motion, and 
the discussion ended. 


MR. W. SMITH O’BRIEN. 


Mr. SPEAKER: I have to acquaint 
the House that I have received the follow- 
ing communication from Mr. §. 0’Brien:— 


“ Prison, House of Commons, May 21, 1846. 

“ Sir—I take the liberty to call your attention 

to the following correspondence between the Clerk 
of the House of Commons and myself :— 


“¢ Prison, House of Commons, May 20, 1846. 
“*Dear Sir—I beg to call your attention to 
Standing Order No. 4, page 13, and shall feel 
obliged if you will inform me where I can find the 
appointment of a Committee of Selection pursuant 
to that Order, as I have in vain searched for it in 
the Votes of the House of Commons. 

“ «Tt being my intention to cause the attention 
of the House of Commons to be directed to this 
Correspondence To-morrow, may I request that you 
will send me an immediate and official reply.—I 
have the honour to be, your obedient faithful ser- 
vant, «Wir S. O’Brien. 


“«To John Henry Ley, Esq., Clerk of the House 
ofCommons.’ * 

“To this note I received the following an- 
swer :— 

«May 20, 1846. 

« ¢Dear Sir—In answer to your note, delivered 
to me by Mr. Mahony, I consider it will be suffi- 
cient for me to say that the Committee of Selec- 
tion is appointed and named by the Standing Order 
No. 4, and that it was not considered necessary at 
the beginning of this Session to read that Order, 
as has sometimes been done, and for the House 
to make an Order that the Committee of Selec- 
tion be appointed accordingly. You will, there- 
fore, not find any entry in the Votes—Your obe- 
dient faithful servant, 

“¢ Joun Henry Ley.’ 
“Mr. Ley’s letter confirms my conviction that 
the Committee of Selection was not appointed for 
the present Session in due conformity to Standing 
Order No. 4, which is worded as follows :— 
“«That a Committee be appointed at the com- 
mencement of every Session, consisting of the 
Chairman of the Select Committee on Standing 
Orders, and of the Chairmen of the Committee 
and of the Sub-Committees on Petitions for Pri- 
vate Bills, of whom Three shall be a Quorum. And 
such Committee shall be denominated the Commit- 
tee of Selection.’ 
“ Tt is manifest from Mr. Ley’s Letter that there 
is no Evidence in the authentic Records of the 
House of Commons that Mr. Estcourt and the 
other gentlemen who have acted as a ‘Committee 
of Selection,’ have received due authority from 
the House to act in that eapacity during the pre- 
sent Session. 
“Under these circumstances, all the proceed- 
ings which have led to my imprisonment, have 
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been void and informal ab initio. I, therefore, re- 
spectfully claim my immediate discharge. 

“ I cannot conclude this Letter without recording 
my solemn Protest against the conduct of the 
House of Commons, in having subjected me to Im- 
prisonment. Even if the Committee of Selection 
had been duly nominated, I should still deny that 
I have violated any Law of the Land, and should 
therefore regard my Imprisonment as contrary to 
the Law and Constitution of these Realms. 

“ As I do dot desire to throw upon you the re- 
sponsibility of expressing my opinion upon this 
case, except under the sanction of the House of 
Commons, I do not expect an answer to this letter, 
but respectfully request that you will do me the 
favour to lay it before the House of Commons to- 
day, at five o’clock, and to invite the opinion of 
the House upon it.—I have the honour to be, your 
obedient faithful servant, 

“ Witziam S. O’Brien. 

“To the Right Hon. the Speaker,” &c. 


Mr. O’CONNELL: I hope I shall be 
permitted to move that this correspondence 
be printed, circulated with the Votes, and 
taken into consideration to-morrow. 

Ordered accordingly. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Mr. C. BULLER, in the present state of 
public business, could not think of bringing 
forward his Motion on the subject of New 
Zealand. He therefore withdrew his Notice, 
reserving to himself the liberty of renewing 
it when he might deem it necessary. At 
the same time, perhaps, the right hon. 
Gentleman would give an assurance which 
would be most satisfactory to the settlers, 
that it was not the intention of Government 
to allow the Session to pass without intro- 
ducing some measure in reference to this 
Colony. Such an assurance would allay 
great anxiety. 

Sir R. PEEL: I am afraid the only 
assurance consistent with my duty which I 
can give is, that such an intimation shall 
be conveyed to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman as to the intentions of Government 
as shall enable him to bring forward any 
Motion which he may think fit at a period 
of the Session which will ensure full in- 
quiry. The House, no doubt, bears in 
mind all that passed during the last Ses- 
sion as to this Colony. To the opinions I 
then expressed, and to the principles of the 
policy on which the government of New 
Zealand should be conducted, I still adhere; 
and no efforts have been spared by the Go- 
vernment, so far as circumstances would 
admit, to give effect to that expression of 
opinion on my part and on that of the Go- 
vernment. We are in this predicament. 
Captain Fitzroy having been recalled, a 
gentleman eminently distinguished for his 
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success in another Government was 
pointed to the Government of New Zealant 
At the period at which the last accounts 
came he had been but a few weeks in office; 
and I must add that, from the general 
tenor of the reports received from him, the 
favourable opinion entertained by the Go. 
vernment with regard to his ability, firm. 
ness, and resolution, has been entirely jus. 
tified. In his last report he stated that 
he was about to leave the seat of Govern- 
ment for the purpose of directing an attack 
against a chief who had been connected 
with Heki in the Bay of Islands. He was 
to have at his command all the available 
military force of the Colony, and was also 
to be assisted by a naval force. Under 
these circumstances, the next accounts 
may bring a report of a most important 
bearing on the state of the Cplony, and the 
result may be that the Bay of Islands vill 
be reduced to complete subjection. I can- 
not then give any other assurance than 
that I have before intimated. 


REAL PROPERTY. 

Viscount EBRINGTON rose to move 
an Address for the re-appointment of the 
Real Property Commission, when there 
being only 27 Members present, the 
House was counted and adjourned at half- 
past seven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 22, 1846. 


MincTEs.)] Took the Oaths. The Bishop of Tuam. 
Sat first. The Lord Saye and Sele, after the Death of his 

Father, 

PuBLic BiLus.—Reported. Friendly Societies. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Lord Campbell, from Desk- 
ford, and several other places, praying that a Bill may be 
passed for compensating Proprietors of Lands for the Pur- 
chase of Sites for Churches (Scotland).—From Inhabitants 
of Mallow, and several other places, for Protection to the 
Agricultural Interest, — From Downham, and_ several 
other places, in favour of the Corn Laws.—From Guar- 
dians of the Dungarvan Union, for the Amendment of, 
and suggesting certain Alterations in, the Poor Law (Ire 
land).—From Tweedmouth, and other places, for the 
Better Observance of, and for the Prevention of the Sale 
of Intoxicating Liquors on, the Sabbath.—Dy the Bishop 
of Hereford, from Wenlock and Maidstone, against the 
proposed Union of St. Asaph and Bangor, but in favour of 
the Appointment of a Bishop to the See of Manchester. 
By the Marquess of Normanby, from Kingston-upon-Hull, 
and several other places, in favour of the Corn Importation 
Bill.—By Lord Ashburton, and other noble Lords, from 
the Society of British Artists, for a Measure to Legalise 
and Protect Art Unions.—From Moderator and Remanent 
Members of the Presbytery of Fordoun, praying for the 
continuance of the Laws which require Subseription of 
Religious Tests fsem Professors in Scotch Universities— 
From Sussex, against the Corn Importation Bill. 


ART UNIONS. 
The Duxe of CAMBRIDGE presented 
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a petition from the Members of the Art 
Unions, praying that an Act might be 
to legalize and protect Art Unions. 
he illustrious Duke observed, that he 
thought that the House would do well to 
assent to the prayer, as he believed that 
a great deal of good had been effected by 
the establishment of these associations, 
particularly by the encouragement which 
they afforded to young artists. 

Lorv MONTEAGLE said, that he 
wished to call the attention of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government to this petition, which was 
the first of a series that would be presented 
on the subject representing the feelings of 
not only the artists of the country, but the 
great body of those who were interested in 
the fine arts. The Committee of the House 
of Commons, appointed in 1835, had made 
inquiries which showed that Art Unions 
had been attended with the most beneficial 
consequences wherever carried out. The 
amount of capital which had been devoted 
to the purposes of art by the Art Unions 
exceeded all the votes which Parliament 
had ever given for that purpose. They 
had done more for the promotion of art 
than the Legislature ever had done. They 
had applied their encouragement to every 
branch of art; they had given prizes, as 
Government had done, for the best designs; 
they gave prizes also for the best produc- 
tions in stone and marble. They had ex- 
tended, too, their association over the 
greater portion of the earth, and a letter 
had been received that very day from China, 
giving an account of the establishment of 
a branch of the Art Union in that Empire. 
It was searcely to be believed that, in defi- 
ance of all the experience which they had 
had on this subject, any doubt should exist 
as to the desirableness of legalizing Art 
Unions. A Committee had been appointed 
by Parliament, who had laboured sedulously 
for two Sessions, and they had reported in 
the most unqualified manner that these as- 
sociations should be legalized. It ap- 
peared that the Art Unions were as anxious 
as any society to prevent abuse ; they did 
not wish to encourage lotteries, but they 
prayed their Lordships to give their sanc- 
tion to a Bill authorizing the Crown to 
grant.a charter, subject to such conditions 
asmight be proposed. That was the ut- 
most extent of their request, and when 
their, Lordships considered: that they had 
released parties from debts contracted at 
Tace courses and gambling houses; and 
when it cent that they had, in the 
touse ‘of last year, interfered to protect a 
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great body of the people—those connected 
with the newspaper press—the artists of 
this country were not asking their Lord- 
ships too much, to afford them a similar 
rotection. 

Lord BROUGHAM said, that he was 
grateful to his noble Friend and to the 
illustrious Duke for having brought forward 
this subject, for he believed there never 
was a grosser delusion than that which 
people entertained, namely, that because 
exemption was to be given to Art Unions, 
a similar exemption ought to be given to 
other tradesmen, such as carpenters, black- 
smiths, &e. The fact was this, those 
tradesmen dealt in articles which were 
always in general and effectual demand, 
but articles of taste seemed to require some 
extraordinary encouragement. We had 
already founded the Royal Academy for 
the purpose of giving encouragement to 
the arts. No doubt the Royal Academy 
had been of much use to the fine arts. 
Perhaps it would have been of more use if 
it had been a little less exclusive, and if a 
greater encouragement had been given to 
those who were not members. He believed 
that these Art Unions had been the means 
of expending far more money in the encou- 
ragement of the arts, than had ever been 
given by the munificence of the country. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE pre- 
sented a similar petition from certain artists 
of the United Kingdom: amongst the names 
he saw those of Eastlake, Roberts, Ross, 
Landseer, Westmacott, and Barry. He 
thought that the time had now arrived for 
some permanent legislation on this subject. 
That question ought to be kept entirely 
separate from the question, whether such 
a description of rewards tended to affect in 
any way the higher branches of art. That 
question was one which might safely 
be left to the discretion of individuals to 
decide. Parliament ought only to take 
care that these societies did not for the 
purpose of profit establish lotteries. He 
believed that it would be easy to frame a 
Bill prohibiting these societies from enter- 
ing into such speculations. He concurred 
with his noble Friend, that authority ought 
to be given to the Government to grant 
charters to those societies after a full pre- 
liminary inquiry had been had in each par- 
ticular case. 

Subject at an end. 


CRIME IN IRELAND. 


The Marquess of NORMANBY rose to 
move— 
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«“ That there be laid before this House a Return 


of the Murders, and Attempts to Murder, commit- ° 


ted in Ireland during each Month from the first of 
January, in this year, distinguishing the Hours of 
the Day or Night at which such Outrages were re- 
ported by the Constabulary to have been com- 
mitted.” 

He would detain their Lordships a few 
minutes whilst he explained to them the 
circumstances which induced him to move 
for that Return, and he would also feel it 
necessary to direct attention to some allu- 
sions which had been made on the subject 
of a Bill which had been recently discussed 
there. It so happened that considerations 
affecting his health had caused him to be 
absent from their Lordships’ House during 
the earlier part of the Session, and during 
that absence a Bill was introduced by Her 
Majesty’s Government which was variously 
called—namely, the Coercion Bill by its 
opponents, and by its advocates a “ Bill 
for the Protection of Life and Property in 
Treland.’’ That Bill, he believed, met with 
no very strong opposition, though it was 
considerably altered in detail, and many of 
their Lordships did not give it a very cor- 
dial support. He must say that he sin- 
cerely deplored the increase of those crimes 
which that measure was intended to re- 
press; and he regretted that Ireland should 
be subjected to a just reproach on that ac- 
count, when it was most important that 
she should enlist on her behalf the sympa- 
thies of the people of this country. He 
was not, however, convinced, by anything 
he had yet heard, that the Bill recently 
sanctioned by their Lordships was calcu- 
lated to remedy these evils; and he thought 
what had since occurred must have proved 
to Her Majesty’s Ministers, if they had 
ever been convinced of the necessity of the 
measure, that they had formed an erro- 
neous opinion. After the recommendation 
contained in the Queen’s Speech at the 
opening of the present Session—a recom- 
mendation put into Her Majesty’s mouth 
by her constitutional advisers, calling upon 
Parliament to interfere to repress the crime 
of assassination in Ireland—the Ministers 
of the Crown ought not to have allowed a 
single day to pass without bringing in a 
Bill to effect that object; and urging it 
upon their Lordships for discussion, in- 
stead of adopting the tardy and dawdling 
mode of proceeding which had character- 
ized them with regard to this Bill. The 
Government should not have introduced 
that Bill in the House of Commons, more 
especially, when another Bill which attract- 
ed so much public attention was before 
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them, unless théy were resolved to proceed 
with it, and were perfectly convinced of the 
necessity of the measure. The evil of 
taking a course of that kind was not merely 
negative, for it had a tendency to destroy 
the moral influence of a Government; and 
whilst there was no doubt of the feelings of 
all parties in Parliament against such 
crimes, yet, when they were engaged night 
after night in showing that such a Bill was 
not applicable, they were more likely to 
forget the occurrences against which it was 
directed, whilst the ignorant would be too 
ready to attribute those arguments to a 
carelessness of crime on the part of those 
who opposed the Bill. He believed thata 
systematic and steady administration of the 
law would have been sufficient for the re- 
pression of crime in Ireland. The present 
mode of proceeding by the Government 
united all possible evils; it was tardy and 
dawdling, while the measure itself out- 
stepped the limits of the Constitution. If 
ever a plan united all the objections to 
which it could be exposed, it was that of 
taking a single stage of a measure, while 
another Bill was before the House, and 
postponing its future progress until some 
distant day. Governmeut thereby natu- 


rally exposed themselves to the charge 


that they were not convinced of the ne- 
cessity of the measure, and their moral 
influence on this subject was destroyed. 
One of the propositions of the Bill was, that 
persons in proclaimed districts should not 
be allowed to leave their dwellings during 
the night time, even in the month of De- 
cember, whilst the Bill was brought in at 
such a time that, if it passed, it would be 
put in operation at a time of the year when, 
according to the almanacks, there was no 
real night. Since his return to this coun- 
try, his attention had been called to a 
speech of a right hon. Baronet in another 
House on the subject of the Bill to which he 
alluded, in which he described the number 
of crimes that had taken place in Ireland 
within a recent period, as a proof of the 
necessity of that Bill; but he (the Mar- 
quess of Normanby) had remarked that all 
the crimes to which the right hon. Baronet 
had referred, had been committed in the 
day, and not in the night, and could not be 
good arguments for the provisions prevent- 
ing persons from appearing out of their 
houses at night. The right hon. Baronet, 
in alluding to the four years from 1835 to 
1839, candidly admitted, what indeed he 
could not deny, as it appeared on official 


record, that there was a gradual diminu- 
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tion in crime; but how did he account for 
that diminution? THe stated that it was 
because there was a law similar in its pro- 
visions to the Bill which the Government 
now introduced in existence in Ireland 

- during those four years. Now, once for all, 
he (the Marquess of Normanby) would, in 
the strongest terms which he could use, 
both on the part of the Government with 
which he was at that time connected, and 
on the part of the people of Ireland, deny 
that there was any foundation for that 
inference. It was proved before a Com- 
nittee which investigated the subject, that 
the diminution in crime had arisen from 
totally different causes; and in stating 
that, he (the Marquess of Normanby) did 
not wish to make any invidious distinction 
between his government in Ireland, and 
that of his two noble Friends who had pre- 
ceded him in the government of Ireland. 
They had difficulties to contend with which 
he had not experienced; and he would 
only say on his own part, that during the 
time he was in Ireland, he, and those who 
acted with him, claimed no more credit 
than this, that they had carefully endea- 
youred to avail themselves of the favourable 
circumstances which presented themselves, 


and which his two noble predecessors had 


not enjoyed. It would appear, from the 
statement which had been made on the 
subject, that during the period referred to, 
1835 to 1839, the Bill had been intro- 
duced ; but it was in 1833 that the Coercion 
Bill had been brought forward by the Go- 
vernment, and that at that time he (the 
Marquess of Normanby) was at the other 
side of the globe. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would avail themselves of the recess 
which was coming on to reconsider the 
question, and he was sure they would come 
to the conclusion that coercion was not the 
Way to inspire men with confidence; and 
never had been, nor never would be, while 
human nature remained what it is. If the 
Freie, that coercion was beneficial only 
or the fear it inspired, then there was no 
autocraey or despotism which might not be 
justified by that argument, provided it was 
mildly administered. If such a sentiment 
Were expressed, it did not look like the 
expression of a strong Minister. He hoped 
their Lordships would be told to-night what 
Were the intentions of Government with 
Tespect to the Coercion Bill. It was not 
Proper it should be held up in its present 
state of suspended animation. If it were 
the intention of the Government to go on, 


let them boldly meet the opposition it 
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encountered; or, on the contrary, which 
would be better, let them avow that they 
had changed their opinion, and did not 
intend to press the measure. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS regretted 
the absence of the noble Marquess at an 
earlier period of the Session; and he was 
sure that every noble Lord in that House, 
as well as himself, regretted the cause of 
that absence. If the noble Marquess had 
been present when the Bill was before 
their Lordships, he would, no doubt, have 
been better acquainted with its origin and 
history. During the summer and autumn 
of last year assassination and other offences 
had become very frequent, and the increase 
went on to such an extent that it was 
deemed advisable to strengthen the hands 
of the Government in Ireland; and all the 
means at its disposal were applied for the 
purpose of suppressing crime. It was 
under those circumstances that the Minis- 
ters of the Crown felt constrained to advise 
Her Majesty, in her Speech from the 
Throne, to recommend to Parliament the 
adoption of some measure for effectually 
checking them. Her Majesty did so, and 
both Houses of Parliament unanimously 
agreed to the propriety of the recommen- 
dation. The noble Marquess taunted the 
Government with slowness and delay. It 
was quite true the Government did not aet 
hastily or precipitately—they acted with 
great reluctance, and were most unwilling 
to call for extraordinary powers. It was 
no light matter to abridge the constitutional 
privileges of the subject, and it was not 
until there was no hope of a better state 
of things being brought about, that they 
consented to do so. The Government had 
entertained a hope that the expression of 
abhorrence at these crimes by Her Ma- 
jesty, as well as the unanimous disposition 
of both Houses of Parliament to acquiesce 
in Her Majesty’s suggestions, would have 
had a beneficial effect in discouraging their 
commission. It was not until this hope 
failed that the Bill for the Protection of 
Life in Ireland was laid on the Table of 
the House. Noble Lords opposite had 
shown a disposition to consider the ques- 
tion fairly and without party spirit, and the 
Bill met with the almost unanimous support 
of the House of Lords. It passed their 
Lordships’ House on the 13th of March, 
and went down to the House of Commons; 
but it did not pass the first reading in that 
House until the lst of May, owing to the 
opposition it met with. He did not dis- 
pute the right of Members of the House of 
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Commons to exercise the right of opposing 
a Bill on the first reading; but he must 
say that he thought the Members of it 
ought to exercise them with great discre- 
tion; and he thought that out of respect 
to that House, and having regard also to 
the importance of the subject, that it should 
have been permitted to pass through the 
first step in the usual manner. As regarded 
the progress of the Bill after the first 
reading, it must be recollected that a mea- 
sure of vital importance to the commercial 
and agricultural interests of this country 
had been introduced into the House of 
Commons, before the Coercion Bill reached 
it, and he felt sure that even noble Lords 
on the cross benches would agree with him 
in thinking that the present state of sus- 
pense regarding the Corn Bill should not 
be unnecessarily prolonged. He felt con- 
vinced that their Lordships would agree 
with him in thinking that the Government 
could not, in justice to the other important 
business of the country, have done more 
than they had done; if they had went on 
with the Irish Bill, they must inevitably 
have suspended the whole business of the 
country. The opinions the Government 
formerly entertained respecting this Bill 
they still retained, and he hoped the state 
of public business would enable the House 
of Commons to recommence their delibera- 
tions upon it; but he felt sure the House 
could not expect him to fix upon any par- 
ticular day when the discussions in another 
place would be resumed. With regard to 
the speech delivered by his right hon. 
Friend in the other House, he must say 
that the practice of replying in one House 
to speeches delivered in the other was ex- 
tremely inconvenient; and the noble Mar- 
quess had no ground for adopting that 
course in the present case. The noble 
Lord the Member for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire (Lord Morpeth) could have given 
any explanation in that House that was 
necessary. After all, the noble Marquess 
had only drawn an inference from the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet; and it 
was for their Lordships to determine whe- 
ther that inference was a correct one. The 
noble Marquess had boasted of the tran- 
quillity of Ireland during his administra- 
tion ; but it appeared that during the whole 
of that period an Act similar to the present 
had been on the Statute-book. It was 
more stringent in some respects, since it 
enforced the penalty of transportation. It 
also enacted the clause against which the 
noble Marquess had now protested—that 
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of preventing persons from leaving thei 
dwellings between sunset and sunrise. Ag 
respected the system of terror to which the 
noble Marquess had alluded, he hoped that 
even if the Bill passed into a law, it would - 
be necessary to exercise it in only a few 
districts, if in any. But he could inform 
the noble Marquess, that unless circum. 
stances over which the Government had no 
control occurred, it was the determination 
of the Government to proceed with this 
measure. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE said, 
that the noble Earl, if he had understood 
him correctly, stated that the delay of five 
weeks in introducing this measure into 
Parliament after the Session commenced, 
was occasioned by the hesitation and re- 
luctance of the Government to depart from 
the usual course of proceeding, and the 
strict principles of the Constitution. Nov, 
he must say, it was with the greatest re- 
gret he heard the announcement that the 
Ministers of the Crown, without any such 
reluctance — without any such _hesita- 
tion, had compromised the dignity of their 
Sovereign so far as to recommend dis- 
tinctly to both Houses of Parliament, in 
the Speech from the Throne, that such a 
measure as had been adverted to should 
be taken into consideration, when they had 
not only not determined what law and what 
departure from the Constitution was ne 
cessary; but that they were even then 
hesitating and reluctant whether there 
should be any such departure at all. And 
it was to enter his protest against such con- 
duct on the part of the Government that 
he now rose. When, however, the Go- 
vernment did bring forward such a mea- 
sure, and said it was necessary on ac- 
count of the state of the country, he could 
not take upon himself the responsibility of 
opposing it. But might it not be that the 
necessity for this measure arose from the 
want of influence of the Government in 
Ireland ? Their Lordships might have read 
in the newspapers of that morning that 
there had been in one part of Ireland an 
open revolt against the law, and that loss 
of life had ensued. But, in other parts of 
the country neighbouring to that where 
that melancholy occurrence took place, he 
knew it to be a fact, that the reason why 
more outrages were not recorded was, that 
there the struggle had ceased, and that the 
parties leagued for disorder were in com- 
mand of the country. He did not think 
that this measure could do any good now, 
from the way in which it was brought be- 
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fore Parliament, and the way in which it 
was likely to pass. But, whether it were 
thrown out or not, he hoped that both 
Houses of Parliament had shown themselves 
sufficiently jealous of departing from the 
strict principles of the Constitution, and 
that it was not until they were actually 
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would allow the first reading of the Bill, 
that the second reading should not be 
brought forward until certain other mea- 
sures should have been passed. He would 
ask, was not such a course as that mere 
trifling with the lives and property of the 
people of Ireland? Was it not tantamount 


driven by necessity, that either House of to saying that a measure for the preserva- 
Parliament would adopt a measure so strin- | tion of the lives and property of Her Ma- 


t. 

e rhe Eartof ST. GERMANS said, that 
if the expressions in Her Majesty’s Speech 
had succeeded in repressing crime in Ire- 
land, this measure would not have been 
brought forward. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
said, if the Government had had the Bill 
prepared, the more were they to blame for 
not bringing it forward immediately after 
the Session commenced. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON wished 
to say a few words with respect to the pre- 
paration of this measure. He perfectly 


recollected that the measure was in a cer- 
tain degree prepared before the Session 
commenced. The Government here were 
in communication with the Irish Govern- 
ment on the subject, and the details of the 
measure were under discusssion, there being, 


as the noble Lord was aware was usual in 
such cases, communication between the 
law officers of the Crown in both countries, 
which necessarily occupied some time. But 
positively the measure was in the course of 
preparation before it was mentioned in Her 
Majesty’s Speech, 

The LORD CHANCELLOR, in con- 
firmation of the statement of the noble Duke, 
said the measure was shown to him imme- 
diately before or immediately after the com- 
mencement of the Session. 

The Eart of WICKLOW said, if the 
Bill were not imperatively necessary it 
should never have been introduced at all; 
and their Lordships should not have been 
called upon to pass a measure so evil and 
pernicious in its influence, unless Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were fully satisfied of 
its absolute necessity, as it was upon their 
responsibility alone that it had received the 
sanction of that House. Was it not, 
therefore, most surprising, that after it 
tad been passed by their Lordships, so 
little progress had been made with it in 
another place? He only knew by what 

appeared in the public papers, what 
taken place elsewhere, and he observed 
that it had been discussed for a consider- 
able number of days, and the First Minister 
of the Crown had proposed, that if they 





jesty’s subjects was to be placed on a 
footing with commercial and financial mea- 
sures? He was quite aware that it was 
desirable for the commerce of the country 
that the Corn Law and the other measures 
should be definitively settled; but he as- 
serted that no such objects bore any com- 
parison with the necessity for this Bill, if 
it were to pass at all; and he therefore 
said, that unless the Government came to 
the determination of abandoning the Bill 
altogether, they never should have allowed 
any other measure to interfere with one so 
important as this. He thought their Lord- 
ships would agree with him in believing, 
that by allowing the greater part of the 
Session to pass over, without having passed 
the Bill into law, would to a great extent 
render it inoperative; in fact, he entertained 
considerable doubts whether it would now 
be passed at all—if the Government had 
intended to carry it out, they should have 
done so long since. 

The Eart of HADDINGTON considered 
that nothing could be more unfair than the 
attack that had been made upon Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The noble Lord (the 
Marquess of Normanby) appeared to be 
unaware of the state of the other House of 
Parliament during the whole of the Ses- 
sion; and that in consequence of the intro- 
duction of the Corn Bill, the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir R. Peel) at the head of the 
Government was no longer the strong 
Minister that he had been before. The 
Bill, after having obtained the sanction 
of their Lordships, was taken down to 
the other House on the 13th of March, 
when it was proposed to be read soon after 
that day, but it had never received a first 
reading until the lst of May; and the 
great measure in reference to the corn 
question was delayed till the first reading 
had been obtained. A small minority in 
the House of Commons made use of a 
power that had never been used before, for 
it had been usual, as a matter of courtesy, 
to permit the first reading, without oppo- 
sition, of any measure sent down from their 
Lordships’ House. They had, however, 
debated that Bill for seven nights, and oc- 
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cupied all the Government nights down to 
the Ist of May, when it obtained a firs} 
reading. He would appeal to his noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Normanby) whe- 
ther it was possible for the Government to 
go further with that question in the other 
House, until the Corn Bill had first been 
disposed of. What was the threat held 
out* by the Irish Members? That they 
would impede the business of the House in 
every way in their power, if it were then 
pressed forward. herefore, considering 
the state of the country, he believed that 
Her Majesty’s Government would have 
been gullty of great misconduct if they had 
gone on with the measure at that time ; 
and would contend that they were not re- 
sponsible for the delay that had unavoid- 
ably taken place. 

The Duxe of RICHMOND said, that 
the noble Earl had told them, that the 
Government had given way to the threats 
of the Irish Members in the House of Com- 
mons, and that they had acted judiciously 
in doing so. Now, that was what he most 
disliked on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, as they imvariably gave way 
when they were threatened; and it was to 
that he attributed the introduction of the 
Corn Bill, as they had given way to the 
threats of the Anti-Corn-Law League. 
The noble Lord had spoken of the ‘‘ small 
minority’’ in the House of Commons, which 
he would take leave to say was much 
stronger than the Government party in 
that House, inasmuch as the ‘‘small mi- 
nority”’ comprised 125 Members, whilst 
the right hon. Baronet’s (Sir R. Peel’s) 
party, who voted on the second reading of 
the Corn Bill, numbered only 112, and, 
therefore, were a much less important 
party than the minority alluded to. He 
(the Duke of Richmond) had voted for that 
(Coercion) Bill with the greatest regret; 
and if it could have been proved to him, 
that it would not have passed the other 
House before the Ist of May, he would not 
have voted for its passing at all. If the 
Government had considered it necessary 
to pass the Corn Bill through the House of 
Commons before proceeding with the Coer- 
cion Bill, there was no necessity for pro- 
ceeding with the Tariff Bill also ; because 
after the passing of ‘ the Resolutions ”’ by 
the House, the delay of the latter measure 
could not possibly occasion any inconve- 
nience to the mercantile community, who 
had the power of taking those commodi- 
ties which were affected by the Bill into 
use, by giving a bond to the Govern- 
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ment for the duties, which would only be 
payable under certain contingencies. 
Motion agreed to. 
House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 22, 1846. 


Minorgs.] PvBiic Biuis.—Reported. Superintendent of 
Convicts, 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. O’Connell, from an im 
mense number of places, for Release of William Smith 
O’Brien, Esq.— By several hon. Members, from various 
places, complaining of the Refusal of Proprietors of Land 
to grant Sites in suitable places, or on any Terms, fot 
the Erection of Churehes for the Free Church in Seot- 
land.—By Mr. Hawes, from Inhabitants of Hastings and 
St. Leonard’s, and by Mr. Traill, from Members of the 
Free Provincial Synod of Caithness and Sutherland, as. 
sembled at Wick, for the Adoption of Measures for pro- 
moting the Due Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By the 
Marquess of Granby, from Secular Clergymen and Lay. 
men of the Town of Stamford and its Vicinity, professing 
the Roman Catholic Religion, in favour of the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill.—By Mr. Mainwaring, from Minister, 
Churchwardens, and Parishioners of Llanferres, against 
the Union of the Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor, but pro- 
viding for the Immediate Appointment of a Bishop to 
the newly erected See of Manchester.—By Sir William 
Molesworth, from George Shillibeer, of the City Road, 
Finsbury, for Repeal of Post Horse Duties, &c,—By Mr. 
Barnard, from Members of the Art Union of London, 
resident in the Town of Deptford snd its Vicinity, in fa 
vour of the Art Unions Bill.—By Mr. John Henry Vivian, 
from Proprietors and Members of the Public Library at 
Neath, in favour of the Corresponding Societies and Lec- 
ture Rooms Bill.— By several hon. Members, from va- 
rious places, for Limiting the Hours of Labour in Fae- 
tories to Ten for Five Days in the Week, and Eight onthe 
Saturday.—By Sir Howard Douglas, from Ropemakers of 
the Port of Liverpool, who use Steam Power in their 
Works, for Exempting Ropemakers from the Operation 
of the Factories Acts.— By Mr. Busfeild, from Worsted 
Spinners and Manufacturers of the Borough of Bradford, 
and by Mr. Hume, from Millowners of Blairgowrie and 
Rathay, against the Factories Bill.—By Mr. O’Connell, 
from Bankers, Merchants, and Citizens of Dublin, for In- 
quiry into Harbours of Refuge.—By Mr. Hawes, from 
Ratepayers of the Parish of Saint Mary, Lambeth, in Ves 
try assembled, against the Highways Bill.—By Mr. Mor- 
gan John O’Connell, from Tenants under Trinity College, 
and others interested in Land, in the Barony of Itaghti- 
connet, in the County of Kerry, for Alteration of Law re- 
specting Landlord and Tenant in Ireland.—By Mr. John 
Benett, from Ratepayers of the Parish of Tullore Royal, 
and from Elected Guardians of the Poor Law Union of 
Wilton, for Repeal or Alteration of Lunatics Act and 
Lunatic Asylums and Pauper Lunatics Act.—By Mr. 
Wawn, from Master Mariners and Seamen in the Port of 
Neweastle upon Tyne, for Alteration of Law respecting 
the Merchant Seamen’s Fund.—By Mr. Labouchere, from 
Alexander Shafto Adair, Esq., for imposing Restrictions on 
Railways. 


POOR RELIEF (SCOTLAND). 

Mr. BOUVERIE rose to ask the Lord 
Advocate the questions of which he had 
given notice, and which he begged to say 
were founded upon the fact of a paper 
having been printed and circulated amongst 
the parishes in Scotland, the object of 
which was to obtain written replies from 
persons applying for relief to twenty-three 
queries contained in it. He would not 
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undertake to read all those queries; but 
the impropriety of some of them deserved 
rticular attention. One was, ‘‘ Have 
ou any right to or expectation of inherit- 
ing or succeeding in any manner to any 
roperty ? and if so state the full particu- 
og of such property, and your right, title, 
or expectation to it.”’ Another was, 
« State how long you have resided in this 
arish, also the names and addresses of 
the landlords from whom you have rented 
houses. Produce also your receipts for 
rent and receipts for parish rates, &c., 
paid by you whilst living in the parish.” 
Another was, ‘‘ State to what congrega- 
tion you belonged, or what place of wor- 
ship you attended.’’ The last was, ‘‘ Are 
you willing to subscribe the following de- 
claration, that you will give up your right 
to whatever property you inherit, until 
compensation be made to the parish for 
relief afforded you.’’ The paper on which 
those queries were printed bore the name 
of the printers to the board of supervision 
of the poor. Now the law provided that 
every destitute person was entitled to re- 
lief on proof of destitution; yet he had 
been given to understand that relief had 
actually been refused to destitute persons, 
because they refused to answer all the 
queries in that paper. He denied that 
any right existed to compel or to call 
upon paupers to give replies to them, and 
he hoped that they had not been issued 
under the sanction of the Lord Advocate 
or the Home Secretary: if they had not 
been so sanctioned, he trusted there would 
be no objection to giving publicity to the 
fact that paupers were not bound to an- 
swer them all before they could become 
entitled to relief; and he should therefore 
conclude by asking the Lord Advocate of 
Scotland whether a printed paper, en- 
titled ‘‘application for relief,”’ have been 
amg and circulated in Scotland with the 
nowledge and sanction of the board of 
supervision of the poor; if so, whether it 
have been with the sanction of the Lord Ad- 
vocate or Secretary of State for the Home 
Department; and whether it have been 
with their knowledge and sanction, that 
the applicants for relief are required to 
answer the queries contained in that form 
of application before their claim to relief is 
considered, or that claim allowed ? 

The LORD ADVOCATE replied that 
the Messrs. Murray, the printers to the 
board of supervision of the poor in Scot- 

d, were also printers for their own be- 
hoof, and the paper containing the queries 
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alluded to by the hon. Gentleman, which 
bore their name, had not heen printed by 
order of the board of supervision, nor un- 
der their direction or sanction. So far as 
he knew, the paper had been printed by 
desire of certain parishes, the overseers of 
which thought that some such form was 
necessary in order to test accurately the 
claims of paupers to relief. By the sta- 
tute, parties applying for relief were bound 
to answer some questions, although in the 
meantime and pending inquiries they were 
entitled to relief. If it were refused to 
them, as the hon. Member for Kilmarnock 
had been informed, they could obtain re- 
dress by going to the local judge, the she- 
riff of the county. It would be therefore 
seen that the board of supervision had 
nothing to do with the matter. But it 
was important that the parishes should 
obtain information regarding parties apply- 
ing: they would otherwise be subjected to 
great imposition. In the first place, it 
was necessary they should know that the 
party applying was entitled to obtain it; 
which he certainly would not be, if he had 
property. Again, it was necessary to as- 
certain whether or not another parish was 
liable to support the applicant. It was 
for many reasons important that searching 
questions should be put to applicants for 
relief; but if any had to complain of its 
being refused to them, for not answering 
those questions, they had their redress 
immediately, in the manner he had before 
stated. 


METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS BILL. 

Mr. HAWES, pursuant to the notice 
he had given on Thursday, begged to ask 
the right hon. the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department what course the 
Government intended to pursue with re- 
gard to the Metropolitan Buildings Bill, 
and when the right hon. Baronet meant to 
introduce the amended Bill ? 

Sir J. GRAHAM replied that the Bill 
of last Session had been submitted to Mr. 
Hargreave, who recommended that it 
should be cut up into four parts, which 
should be brought in as separate Bills. 
That had accordingly been done, and two 
of those Bills were in course of prepara- 
tion, and would be ready for presentation 
to the House in the early part of next 
month. The object of the first would be 
the regulation of buildings. The second 
related to the official referee and the gene- 
ral machinery for carrying the law into ef- 


fect. The third related to the property 
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adjoining buildings about to be erected; 
and the fourth to nuisances. Of these the 
two first would be ready next month. The 
others involved questions of exceeding dif- 
ficulty, and to the time at which they 
would be ready for presentation he could 
not pledge himself. It would perhaps be 
satisfactory to state that there was a power 
for the revision of fees under the existing 
law, and that it was the intention of Go- 
vernment to reduce those fees. 


MR. W. SMITH O’BRIEN. 

The Order of the Day for taking into 
consideration the subject matter of the 
letter of W. Smith O’Brien, Esq., to Mr. 
Speaker. The entries on the Votes of April 
27, April 28, and April 30, (see Debates, 
ante on those days) were read. 

Mr. O'CONNELL: My intention is to 
state the facts of the case, and then to 
submit one or two Motions resulting from 
what I consider the law as founded upon 
the facts. I mean to move that the Order 
of the 27th April be discharged, because 
it was made under misinformation and mis- 
statement of the hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford (Mr. Estcourt). Of 


course, I do not impute designed misstate- 


ment to the hon. Member, for he is inca- 
pable of stating anything that he does not 
believe: but he has, in my humble opinion, 
grossly misinformed the House, and thereby 
obtained an order which otherwise never 
would have been agreed to. He is the 
Chairman of what is called the Committee 
of Selection, but the legal existence of 
which I beg leave to deny. He purported 
to be Chairman, acted as such, and in that 
capacity, and so terming himself, entered 
into a correspondence with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick. The hon. Gentleman 
detailed the circumstances connected with 
that correspondence to induce the House 
to order Mr. Smith O’Brien to attend a 
particular Committee, and he obtained that 
order. If I am able to show that that 
order was made under the misapprehension 
of a principal fact, the House ought to 
amend its proceedings, and direct the dis- 
charge of the hon. Member for Limerick. 
There cannot be a shadow of doubt that 
the House, on the allegation of the exist- 
ence of the Committee of Selection, and of 
the refusal of Mr. Smith O’Brien to comply 
with the request of the Chairman, directed 
him to attend, and on his disobedience com- 
mitted him ; but I deny that there was any 
such Committee of Selection. I admit 
that there were materials for it, but the 
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materials do not constitute the Committee 
without the Order of the House. Let ug 
see what is to form the Committee accord. 
ing to the Standing Orders. The four 
first contain all that is important for the 
consideration of this matter. The first 
requires the appointment of a Committee 
of forty-two Members ; the second enables 
the forty-two to divide themselves into Sub- 
Committees, but does not interfere farther: 
it does not say who shall appoint a Chair- 
man, for that, I believe, is what the Com- 
mittee itself decides. The next order is 
that a Committee shall be appointed at the 
commencement of every Session to be 
called the Select Committee on the Stand- 
ing Orders. Then comes the material 
order—the fourth—that a Committee be 
appointed at the commencement of every 
Session, consisting of the Chairman of the 
different Committees named, of whom three 
shall form a quorum, to be denominated 
the Committee of Selection. If such a 
Committee have been appcinted, I give up 
the case at once. I shall sit down without 
saying another word. But I assert dis- 
tinetly that no such Committee has been 
appointed. No question has ever been 
brought before the House as to the exist- 
ence of such a Committee ; in short, there 
is a total vacancy, and want of appointment 
of any Committee of Selection. This 
brings the matter to a narrow compass. 
Was there such a Committee? The letter 
of the Gentlemen who acts as Clerk of the 
House seems to me decisive that there has 
been no such appointment; and searching 
the Votes I have not been able to trace it. 
The directions of the Standing Order are 
mandatory, but they have been utterly 
disobeyed. It has been suggested, as I 
hear, that the materials for such a Com- 
mittee being in existence, it becomes a 
Committee of itself. I deny it. It would 
be depriving every Member of the House 
of the only opportunity he could take of 
stating his objections to any of the Chair- 
men. The House, be it remembered, has 
not the appointment of the Chairmen of 
the Committees, of whom the Committee 
of Selection consists; therefore the only 
opportunity a Member can have of object- 
ing is when the Committee of Selection is 
appointed. But need I argue the question? 
The House has peremptorily declared what 
shall be done. Do I find any practice 
against the course I maintain to be regular? 
On the contrary, I find in the Journals this 
entry, on the 4th of February, 1845:— 
“The House moved that the Standing 
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Order No. 4 might be read.”” Why was 
not that done in 1846 which was done 
in 1845? Iam-not bound to prove that 
this order was absolutely necessary, in 
consequence of the ignorance of the House, 
and that an opportunity for inquiry 
should be given ; it is enough for me that 
I find this in the Standing Orders. See 
the situation in which Mr. Smith O’Brien 
is placed, and by whom. No Committee 
of Selection was appointed ; but a set of 
Gentlemen, highly respectable, vote them- 
selves to be a Committee of Selection, and 
apply to Mr. Smith O’Brien, who takes 
no notice in obedience to their application. 
They come to the House, and state that 
they are a Committee of Selection, duly 
appointed, They misinform the House. 
Surely I am not to be told that Mr. Smith 
0’Brien is to suffer from his ignorance of 
the facts—when ignorance is the only ex- 
euse for bringing the matter before the 
House. He did not perhaps discover the 
objection to the Committee at the time, 
but he has discovered it now. I need not 
enter into an examination of the particular 
points, for I submit that I have the law 
expressly with me, and it is in violation of 
the law that the hon. Member for Limerick 
has been committed. It would be improper 
longer to trespass upon the House until I 
hear something to which I may reply, and 
I shall therefore move in the first place 
that the Order of the 27th of April be dis- 
charged; and, secondly, that Mr. Smith 
Q’Brien be discharged. If I succeed in 
the first Motion, the second will follow of 
course ; but if I fail in the first, I shall beg 
leave still to press the second, that he be 
discharged under all the circumstances of 
the case. The Motion formally put was 
as follows :— 

“ That the Order made upon the 27th of April 
last, that William Smith O’Brien, Esq., do attend 
the said Committee to-morrow be discharged.” 


Mr. ESTCOURT: I believe it is ne- 
cessary for me, without any apology to 
the House, to endeavour to show the grounds 
on which I think that the Committee of 
Selection was duly appointed, and has dis- 
charged its duties as Committee of Sclec- 
tion during the whole of the present Ses- 
sion, I conceive that there has been no- 
thing irregular in the course of proceeding; 
but that all has been strictly conformable 
to the law and usage of Parliament. I 
should take blame to myself if I were to 


Merely because it has been done, and be- 
se I wish to establish our regularity; 


Se up and defend what has been done, 
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but I beg to state, on the contrary, that 
we pursued the course advisedly, and be- 
cause we considered it expedient and con- 
sistent with the Orders of the House. The 
hon. and learned Member has truly stated 
that, by the Standing Orders, certain Com- 
mittees were appointed to execute certain 
duties. The first is the Committee of 
forty-two Members, denominated the Se- 
lect Committee of Petitions for Private 
Bills. Another Committee consists of seven 
Members, and of certain other Gentlemen, 
which is called the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee. There is a third Committee, which 
consists, not of any Members to be chosen 
by the House, but of Members fixed in 
their offices by the selection of the Com- 
mittees. This is called the Committee of 
Selection. To that Committee the hon. 
and learned Member takes exception. He 
contends that, unless there is in every Ses- 
sion an appointment of that Committee, it 
cannot execute the duties confided to it. 
Upon that point I am at issue with him, I 
conceive that the Standing Orders form 
the law which regulates the House of Com- 
mons. It is well known and acknowledged 
by everybody, that the Standing Orders 
are not a piece of annual legislation. They 
are not annually confirmed by the House; 
but they form a code of laws published by 
the House, which continue in force to go- 
vern the House until they: are repealed or 
altered. It is some years since the Com- 
mittee of Selection was constituted. In 
the first instance, it was not constituted, as 
now, by the Standing Orders of the House; 
but for five, or six, or seven years, it has 
been constituted as now. I contend that, 
when a Standing Order has been made, 
and appoints a Committee, whether it be 
one of the Committees of Petitions for Pri- 
vate Bills, the Standing Orders Commit- 
tee, or the Committee of Selection, that 
Committee continues until it is dissolved by 
some alteration of the Standing Order. 
What are technically called Sessional Or- 
ders are of a different character. They do 
not continue unless they are made Stand- 
ing Orders; and the House has constantly 
taken the distinction between Sessional 
and Standing Orders. A Standing Order, 
I contend, governs the House as long as 
it remains a Standing Order. The Com- 
mittee of Selection was appointed by the 
Standing Orders: the Committee on Peti- 
tions was appointed by the Standing Or- 
ders; and the Standing Order Committee 
was appointed in the same way. I am 
confirmed in this position by what the 
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hon. and learned Gentleman has had re- 
course to. On searching the Journals he 
has seen that the Committee on Petitions 
for Private Bills consists of forty-two Mem- 
bers: and when the hon. Member for 
Derby (Mr. Strutt) comes dowa for the 
appointment of the Committee, he does 
not submit a Motion—he does not give 
notice that he will on a certain day move 
for its appointment, but he directs that the 
Standing Order shall be read, and he then 
nominates the Committee; and that nomi- 
nation is entered on the Journals and on 
the Votes. That is his mode of supplying 
what is left deficient by the Standing Or- 
ders. The same thing occurs to myself: 
when the Standing Orders Committee is 
appointed, I do not come down and make 
a Motion—I do not give notice that it will 
be appointed, but I require that the Stand- 
ing Order be read, and then I nominate 
the Committee. Now, as to the Committee 
of Selection, it is undoubtedly true, that 
at the commencement of the last Session, 
there was an entry in the Journals that 
the Committee of Selection be appointed; 
but I contend that it was an irregularity; 
it was done at a time when, as I find from 


my own memoranda, I was unable from 


indisposition to attend the House. By 
whom the irregularity was committed, I 
know not; but I contend that it is an irre- 
gularity. This is my opinion; and on con- 
ferring with the highest authority on these 
points, I am confirmed in it. The Com- 
mittee was appointed by the Standing Or- 
der. In the present Session, I acted upon 
my view of the subject; and all the Com- 
mittees were appointed by the Standing 
Orders; and I had nothing to do but to 
come down and nominate the Members. 
The nomination of the Members is not to 
be by the House. The Committee of Se- 
lection consists of the Chairman of the Se- 
lect Committee on Standing Orders, and 
the Chairman of the Committees and Sub- 
Committees on Petitions for Private Bills, 
three of whom make a quorum. No ques- 
tion is put; and there is nothing more to 
be said on the subject. The Standing 
Orders are imperative, not only in the 
Session in which they are passed, but in 
every Session until they are repealed. I 
beg to say, also, that supposing my place 
as Chairman of the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee were now vacant, it would not be 
supplied by any Order of the House, but 
my Colleagues of the Committee would se- 
lect some Member from among themselves 
to be Chairman; and he would not come 
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to the House for the confirmation of hig 
appointment. I therefore conceive it ig 
not to be disputed that the Standing Order 
appoints the Committee, The hon. and 
learned Member has arraigned the pro- 
priety of our conduct, and says that our 
impropriety has brought the hon. Member 
for Limerick into his present situation, [ 
must deny it. It was necessary for me to 
advert to what passed in 1845; and it was 
in 1845 that the hon. Member refused to 
attend the Committee, and wrote his rea- 
sons for refusal to me as Chairman of the 
Committee of Selection. To that letter he 
recently appealed, and upon the arguments 
there used he relied. I may be allowed to 
remind the House that the Committee has 
been repeatedly recognised in the course 
of the present Session; on hundreds of 
occasions references of business have been 
made to it. Ido not apprchend that it is 
necessary for me to say mare. I was pre- 
pared to expect that the hon. and learned 
Member would have made some observa- 
tions on the letter of the hon. Member for 
Limerick; for it appears to me that his 
case should be rested upon anything rather 
than informality; and whatever may be the 
opinion of the hon. and learned Member, I 
can state distinctly that the subject has 
been well considered—that whatever was 
done was done advisedly. It was the 
opinion of my Colleagues, as well as of 
myself, that it would not merely be a 
work of supererogation, but of impropriety, 
to have asked the House to interfere at all 
in the construction of the Committee of 
Selection. I trust, therefore, that the 
House will support its Committee in the 
view it has taken, and negative the Motion 
before it. 

Mr. WARBURTON thought they should 
argue this question quite irrespective of 
the consequence it might have on the case 
of Mr. 8. O’Brien. The plain question 
was this, whether the Committee of Selec- 
tion had been appointed or not? The 
hon. Member for Oxford had stated that 
the House had in various instances recog- 
nized the existence of the Committee dur- 
ing the present Session: that was true; 
but ‘a blot is not a blot till it is hit.” It 
was not so clear that the House would 
have been perfectly satisfied with the Com- 
mittee of Selection if it was believed to 
sit unsupported by any vote of that House. 
If the construction which the hon. Member 
for Oxfordshire contended for was the true 
one, that no a pointment at the commence- 
ment of the Rensibn was necessary, then 
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the language used in the Standing Order 
would not have been what it was, viz., 
“that a Committee be appointed at the 
commencement of every Session ;’’ but the 
language would have been this, ‘‘ that the 
Chairman of the Select Committee of 
Standing Orders, and the Chairman of the 
Sub-Committees on Petitions for Private 
Bills, &c., be a Committee for such and 
such a purpose.’” Such would have been 
the words of the Standing Order, if no 
appointment by the House was necessary 
at the commencement of the Session. He 
would ask the House who had appointed 
the Committee of Selection? There could 
be no appointment unless it had been made 
by some one; but there was, in fact, no 
appointment. If the Committee, once 
constituted, was to be continued from Ses- 
sion to Session, the Standing Order would 
have said so; but it contained no such 
statement. If it was said that the Com- 
mittee was to be decided upon in the way 
set down by the Standing Orders, and that 
the names were simply to be reported to 
the House, then, he asked again, who was 
to do this? It was, to all intents and 
purposes, an appointment, and must be 
made by some one. The question came 
seriously before the House, whether a law- 
ful constitution had been given to this 
Committee or not; and if it was objected 
that to overthrow the Committee would 
nullify the proceedings in which they had 
been engaged, he would observe that it 
would be easy, by a retrospective Act, to 
give authority to all that had been done in 
reference to railways. He held that it was 
of the greatest importance, in a case of 


‘this kind, in judging of a Standing Order, 


that they should have no difficulty of inter- 
pretation, but should take the plain and 
obvious meaning of the words. He thought 
there never had been any appointment 
made; and, therefore, it would be much 
better to confess that there had been gross 
negligence somewhere, or at least igno- 
tance of their duties by some parties or 
other, and that the House should rectify 
any mistake or any illegality that had 
occurred. It was most important that the 
plain sense of the words should be adhered 
rs ; their interpretation of the Standing 
ers 


Sir G. GREY could only agree with the 
hon. Member who had just spoken to this 
extent, that the words of the three Stand- 
ing Orders were precisely the same. Inj 
each case the words were, ‘‘ that a Com- 
mittee be appointed ;”’ but the practice of | 
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the House had distinctly recognized the 
construction of the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Estcourt); and if this objection to the 
regularity of the appointment of the Com- 
mittee of Selection were to prevail, the 
same must apply to the interpretation of 
the two other Standing Orders. He was 
quite ready to admit that the words of 
these Standing Orders were not the hap- 
piest that could be devised. In 1845, as 
appeared from the Votes, with reference to 
the nomination of Members on Committees 
on Petitions for Private Bills, the House 
was moved that Standing Order No. 1 be 
read, viz., ‘‘That a Committee be ap- 
pointed, to consist of forty-two Members, 
of whom five should be a quorum,” &c., 
and that Standing Order was read, but the 
reading of it was not followed up by any 
Motion. The House was not called on to 
exercise any discretion in the matter; the 
only order made by the House being that 
Mr. Strutt and the other forty-one Members 
named be the Committee. The same thing 
had taken place with respect to the Com- 
mittee to which the hon. and learned 
Member for Cork had referred, with the 
exception of the inadvertence which had 
been taken notice of by the hon. Member 
(Mr. Estcourt), and which occurred in his 
absence. The Standing Orders prescribed 
that the Chairman of the Standing Orders 
Committee and the Chairmen of the Sub- 
Committees on Petitions for Private Bills, 
should constitute the Committee of Selec- 
tion, The Standing Orders, therefore, 
nominated as well as appointed that Com- 
mittee. The House had no discretion in 
the matter. The question had been urged 
with reference to the authority exercised 
by the Standing Orders Committee; but 
that was not material to the real question; 
for Mr. Smith O’Brien was not confined 
for violating any order of any Committee 
of the House, but simply because he re- 
fused to obey an order made by the House, 
that he should attend a Committee, that 
Committee being a Railway Committee 
which had been appointed by the House. 
If there had been no Committee of Selec- 
tion in existence, and the House had made 
an order which an hon, Member refused to 
obey, he apprehended no one would contend 
that that was not a contempt; and it was 
in fact for that offence, and not for dis- 
obeying the orders of the Committee of 
Selection, that the hon. Gentleman had 
been confined. Whatever the House might 
decide on the particular question now before 
them, that would not affect the question 
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raised by Mr. Smith O’Brien in his letter 
to the right hon. Gentleman in the chair, 
because he claimed his immediate dis- 
charge from custody. 

Mr. STRUTT thought that there was 
some difficulty in the words of the Standing 
Order, “be appointed.”’ But, looking to 
those words, the general sense and inten- 
tion of the Standing Order, and the invari- 
able practice of the House, he could not 
think the House would have any difficulty 
in deciding this question. He could con- 
firm what had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir G. Grey); the words were 
precisely the same in the orders relating to 
each of the three Committees. When he, 
as Chairman of the Committee on Private 
Bills, came down in 1845 to put the Motion 
that the Private Bills Committee be ap- 
pointed, he was told by the proper autho- 
rity that the only Motion was that the 
Standing Order relative to the appointment 
of that Committee be read. That was 
done; and, the order having been read, 
the Committee was considered as appointed, 
it being his duty to read to the House the 
names of the Members of the Committee. 
No other course could be taken, because it 
was not competent to the Speaker to put a 


question which the House had not the 


power to negative. The proper Motion 
would be that the Standing Order be re- 
pealed; and, that being carried, then the 
House would have had the power to nega- 
tive the appointment of the Committee on 
Private Bills. The only way of making 
sense of the Standing Order in question 
was to proceed as the House had proceeded 
in this case. Nor was any alteration in 
the order required, because the Chairman 
of the Standing Orders Committee and the 
Chairmen of the Sub-Committees on Peti- 
tions for Private Bills constituted, ex officio, 
the Committee of Selection. This was 
manifest from what occurred in the present 
Session, when, owing to pressure of busi- 
ness, the number of Sub-Committees was 
increased from four to six, on which the 
two additional Chairmen took their seats 
on the Committee of Selection at once, in 
virtue of the Standing Order. The prac- 
tice of the House had recognized this inter- 
pretation of the Standing Order. He did 
not place so much importance on the use 
of the words ‘‘ be appointed”’ as the hon. 
Member (Mr. Warburton); for he had had 
too much experience in the interpretation 
of the Standing Orders not to know that 
they were not drawn with the accuracy of 
an indictment. If they were to be con- 
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strued with the rigour usually applied to 
an indictment, it would not be possible to 
transact the public business of the country, 
He must oppose the Motion of the hon, 
and learned Member. 

Mr. O’CONNELL would offer only a 
few words in reply. The order disobeyed 
was to attend a Committee, which (Com. 
mittee had been constituted by a body 
which had no right to constitute it, Hon, 
Members had spoken of the ‘‘ unfortunate” 
and “unhappy ’’ words in the Standing 
Order; but these words were the cause of 
the confinement of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Limerick. If such a Standing 
Order had been drawn up by an Irish Par. 
liament, there would have been no end to 
the taunts that the Members did not under- 
stand the use of the English language, 
‘*What a Parliament!’ would be the ex- 
clamation. ‘‘ What a Parliament, that 
does not know that the words ‘every Ses. 
sion’ does not mean once! What a set 
of blundering, tipsy fellows!’’ However, 
there was an easy method of getting over 
the difficulty, if hon. Gentlemen were per- 
mitted to say that the words meant nothing, 
and that they were to pass for nothing. 
He could not be satisfied with this mode of 
escaping from a violation of the commonest 
rules of grammar; and Mr. Smith O’Brien 
was to be detained in custody by virtue of 
the decision of a tribunal that depended 
upon a direct contradiction for its justifica- 
tion. According to some, the hon, Mem- 
ber for Oxford was a kind of autocrat, who 
was to do as he liked, and to say, ‘“ You 
cannot do this, and you cannot do that,” 
and would not allow the exercise of discre- 
tion or choice by the House. Supposing 
Chairmen were appointed who were inte- 
rested in railways, was it not to be allowed 
that others should take objection to them? 
Was not a Member to be allowed to urge 
the postponement of the nomination, in 
order that due inquiry might be made before 
it was completed? He meant to move, 
whatever became of this Motion, that Mr. 
Smith O’Brien be unconditionally dis- 
charged from custody. 

Mr. WAKLEY thought that this was 4 
question which ought not to be decided 
without a part in the debate being taken 
by the law officers of the Crown. If the 
question were not discussed and decided 
according to the principles of common 
sense, and the ordinary construction of the 
words of the Standing Order, great dis- 
satisfaction would be the result in_ this 
country, and still greater in Ireland, 
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Could anything be plainer than the words 
of the Order? It meant, that at the 
commencement of every Session a Com- 
mittee “shall” be appointed. [Several 
hon. Mempers: No, the words are, ‘‘be 
appointed ” only.] The hon. Member for 
Kendal had, as it struck him, given the 
correct interpretation. The meaning was 
exceedingly plain to his perception. But 
what had been the practice in preceding 
Sessions? Were there precedents for the 
course they were now taking? Why were 
they to put the harshest interpretation pos- 
sible on the law? Was it not better for 
the House to say at once, ‘‘ Well, you, Mr. 
Smith O’Brien, are not very wise; but it 
will be just as well not to discuss our own 
wisdom, therefore we release you, and let 
us shake hands.” This was the honest, 
the manly course. A mistake had been 
committed, and surely it was most unjust 
to make another party the victim of the 


error. 

Mr. AGLIONBY did not agree with the 
hon. Gentleman that it was particularly 
the duty of the law officers of the Crown to 
take part in the discussion. It was not 
amere question of law. In a case of this 
sort, the law officers were of no higher au- 
thority than any of the other Members of 
the House. The forms of the House were 
drawn up by the House, and the law Mem- 
bers were not responsible for them. He 
wished, however, to advert to a point aris- 
ing upon the interpretation of the words, 
“be appointed.”’ The observation of the 
hon. Member for Derby with respect to this 
part of the subject, had much weight; but 
as the hon. Member for Kendal interpreted 
the phrase, the conclusion to be naturally 
deduced was, that the proceedings of every 
Committee appointed under the Standing 
Orders were null and void. If the Com- 
mittee of Selection had no legitimate au- 
thority, every Committee emanating from 
it was equally deficient. It had nominated 
Committees on all the groups, and conse- 
quently all the Railway Committee proceed- 
ings of the Session were irregular. Now, 
certainly, he might be told that a remedy was 
at hand—that all this might be set to rights 
byarule of the House, by a special Bill. 
But that did not affect the principle of the 
argument. If the hon. Member for Ken- 
dal was right, all the Committees had acted 
Without having power to act. So far as 
the verbal argument on the words “ be 
ao: went, he conceived that the 

Ommittee had been legally and constitu- 


tionall y appointed aecording to the: meéan- 
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ing of the Standing Orders—a meaning 
which did not make it necessary that every 
Session the Committee should be formally 
appointed by the House. It was not to be 
appointed annually by the House, but was 
appointed virtually and continuously by 
something which had taken place antece- 
dently. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL only 
wished to make one remark upon the 
speech of the hon. Member for Finsbury. 
He would have risen to express his opin- 
ions had it not been for the speech of the 
right hon. Member for Devonport (Sir G. 
Grey), and that of the hon. Member 
for Derby (Mr. Strutt). But they had 
exhausted the subject ; they had taken 
a view of it in which he completely 
completely concurred. They had used 
every argument which he could urge, and 


he should have thought it an unpardonable 


waste of the time of the House had he risen, 
again to go over the ground they had pre- 
ceded him in, and most probably to weaken 
the impression which they had made. 

Viscount POLLINGTON thought, that 
as even the right hon. Member for Devon- 
port admitted that the matter involved 
considerable doubt, the benefit of that 
doubt ought to be given to Mr. Smith 
O’Brien. He could not approve of an hon. 
Member being imprisoned under such cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. M. J. O’CONNELL observed, that 
the matter should be viewed as a technical 
question, and looking at it in that light, he 
was far from satisfied, that their proceed- 
ings were right, or that the Committee of 
which he was a Member was legally and 
constitutionally constituted. He did not 
see how the objections of the hon. Member 
for Kendal had been answered as to the 
form of the Order. He would go further 
and say, that in his mind that Order, as at 
present worded, was perfectly illusory. At 
all events, let the most liberal construction 
be placed upon it. 

Sim R. PEEL: I think that the noble 
Lord (Viscount Pollington) has mistaken 
the purport of the observations of the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Devonport. 
I do not think that that right hon. Baronet 
stated that the point involved considerable 
doubt. On the contrary, I think that what 
he said was, that as to the merits of the 
case, there existed no doubt, although he 
admitted that better terms than the words 
“be appointed” might have been advanta- 
geously used in the Standing Orders. Now, 
the real difficulty is as to these words, ‘‘ be 
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appointed.”” In ordinary Parliamentary 
parlance, the words ‘‘be appointed’”’ mean 
of course the commission of an act by 
which we ‘appoint’? a Committee. But 
here their meaning—their virtual signifi- 
cation is, that a Committee be constituted, 
that it exist. The House of Commons, 
for the purpose of ensuring regularity in its 
proceedings, voluntarily consents to an ab- 
dication of part of its power, and places 
matters dependant upon the Standing Or- 
ders out of its discretion. For instance, 
a Standing Order requires that no petition 
for a grant of public money shall be enter- 
tained unless there shall have been pre- 
viously obtained the consent of the Crown. 
That is an instance in which the House of 
Commons, depriving itself of power, refers 
it to the code of Standing Orders, and de- 
fers to their authority so long as they exist. 
Now, let us take a case which appears to 
bear a close analogy to the present one. It 
is that of an ancient Standing Order, pro- 
viding that ‘‘ every Private Bill, not a Di- 
vorce Bill, after having been read a second 
time and committed, shall be referred to 
the Committee of Selection.”? Now, here 
is a distinct act to be done. How then is 
it to be done ? 
be taken. How do we proceed ? 
question in the House? I apprehend not. 
The House never puts the question that 
the Bill be referred to the Select Commit- 
tee. You, Sir, as a matter of course, re- 
fer the Bill to that Committee, without 
the sense of the House having been taken 
on the subject. Hon. Gentlemen may 
therefore demand by whom a Bill has been 
thus referred, just as they do now by whom 
the Committee was appointed. Sir, it was 
appointed by the authority of the Standing 
Orders Committee; and I apprehend that 
the House could not refuse yielding to it 
without violating every precedent on which 
it has hitherto acted. The words of the 
Standing Orders mean that the Committee 
“‘be”’ constituted. They do not mean 
that we should go through the technical 
form we generally proceed with in ap- 
pointing a Committee. The hon. Member 
for Finsbury says, “let us take advantage 
of the mistake or misapprehension to re- 
lease Mr. O’Brien.”” Now, if you think 
the punishment he has undergone sufficient, 
then release him, stating at the same time 
that you think the authority of the House 
has been sufficiently vindicated, and that 
the time is come when it can afford to dis- 
continue the punishment it has seen fit to 
inflict. But to shrink from doing your 


Here is an active part to 
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duty—to be afraid of performing it—to 
say, ‘‘Here is a doubt,” and under its 
cover to sneak out of a difficulty and shake 
hands with Mr. O’Brien—why, Sir, I think 
were that course to be taken, that he would 
not accept the favour; that he would say, 
“¢ You do not believe that there has been g 
mistake, but you imagine one in order to 
find an excuse for releasing me.” That, 
Sir, would be, in my opinion, the very worst 
course which the House could adopt. 

Mr. O'CONNELL: I shall give the 
House an opportunity of acting on the pre- 
vious suggestion of the right hon. Baro- 
net. 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL thought, that the 
argument of the right hon. Baronet would 
go to establish the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee as a more powerful tribunal than 
had ever before been imagined. He thought 
that this debate would excite an unfortu- 
nate impression in Ireland. He was not 
going to use words of idle bluster, but he 
submitted that it might be well to consider 
feelings —he did not say rightly —but 
which were certainly exceedingly excited 
and exasperated. The matter was one of 
grave doubt, and the hon. Member con- 
cerned ought to be allowed the benefit 
of it. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS stated that he quite 
agreed with the views of the right hon. 
Baronet, and with those of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby. The hon. Gentleman who 
had spoken last talked of a doubt being en- 
tertained on the subject; but the fact was, 
that with two or three exceptions, every 
hon. Member who had spoken had agreed 
upon the point. As to the legal Members, 
the hon. Member for Cork stood alone in 
his view of the subject. No doubt the con- 
struction of the Standing Order was ¢a- 
pable of improvement; but was there any 
hon. Gentleman who would maintain that 
its common sense interpretation, as de- 
monstrated by the practice of the House, 
was such as to justify the sense in which it 
was attempted to be construed by the hon, 
Member for Cork. 

Mr. WATSON observed, that it might 
be true that the practice had gradually 
grown up without observation; but in pro- 
ceeding criminally in the matter, it behoved 
them to look carefully into the wording of 
the Standing Order; and for his own part 
he entertained some doubts as to whether 
in this case the true construction had been 
put upon it. He found that it laid down as 
the rule that a Committee ‘‘ be appointed 
each Session—meaning, as he took it, am 
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appointment by some person at the begin- 
mg of the Session, either by the House, 
by the Speaker, or by some competent 

wer. This was the light in which he 
viewed the question. He could assure the 
right hon: Baronet opposite that he was 
never inclined to sneak from the perform- 
ance of a duty, but he repeated that, in 
proceeding criminally, they could not pro- 
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ceed too carefully. 


The House divided: —Ayes 36; Noes 180: 


Majority 140. 
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FACTORIES BILL. 


The Adjourned Debate on the Second 
Reading of the Factories Bill being re- 


sumed, ° 


Mr. BANKES said, that in giving his 





support to the principle of this Bill, which 
was now under the consideration of the 
House, and in opposition to the Amend- 
ment, he thought it was incumbent upon 
him to prove, that while it proposed to con- 
fer ——. the operative classes, it would 
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not produce on those classes any injury to 
counterbalance that benefit. He also 
thought it was incumbent on him to prove, 
as he thought he should, that the principle 
of the Bill would not occasion any injury to 
the employers of those operatives. He ad- 
witted it was but just that he should prove 
these points before he proceeded to enlist 
the feelings of the House on the side he 
advocated, and to show them that they 
might indulge their sympathies with safety, 
for he was convinced that the community 
would receive a benefit, and the operatives 
and employers would receive no harm. 
With regard to the first point, he would 
not only prove that no injury would arise, 
but he would prove this, that it would be 
unwise and unsafe to reject this measure. 
When he used these terms, he was far 
from referring to physical force. The 
danger to which he referred was the dan- 
ger of destroying the physical energies and 
moral character of those respecting whom 
they were about to legislate. It was un- 
derstood that with reference to the opera- 
tives now employed in these manufactories, 
from the improvement in machinery, and 
from other causes, the proportion of those 
who were young had from time to time 


greatly increased in comparison with the 


increase of adult labourers. But he would 
not say, that because they were the majo- 
rity in point of numbers, for that reason 
alone the House was to pass an Act of 
legislation which would have reference to 
those labourers, because he admitted that 
those young persons were growing up, and 
would become adult labourers in their turn; 
and if he did admit that the adult labourer 
would be injured by the protection to the 
younger, he thought that point should be 
taken into consideration. Of the propor- 
tion of young persons compared with the 
adult, he maintained that it was still in- 
creasing, and when they grew up there 
would not be sufficient room to absorb that 
number, and consequently of those who had 
been young operatives in factories, when 
they came to an older age, numbers of 
them who wished to seek an honest liveli- 
hood must find some other employment. 
Let the House then have this in view, that 
when that time arrived, and being po longer 
fit for that employment, let them secure 
that the surplus of that population should 
be fit for some other employment as ho- 
nest and industrious members of the com- 
munity. The Legislature had provided so 
far as related to the education of the young 
classes of operatives under thirteen years 
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of age; but he asked whether that House 
was of opinion that education should cease 
at that age? Was not that the age when 
there were springing up the seeds of an 
opposite nature, which unhappily, they 
were taught by religious knowledge, were 
instilled in the nature of all. And did they 
not know that the proper cultivation of the 
mind consisted as much in that which was 
to be eradicated, as in that which was 
to be taught. In his opinion, the age be- 
tween thirteen and eighteen years was the 
most important. It was, therefore, not 
only safe and wholesome to pass this Bill, 
but it was dangerous to withhold it. How 
could it be supposed, that at this early 
age when they were constantly and labori- 
ously at work, they were to find any time 
for receiving, or if they could receive, of 
listening to instruction. He did venture 
to urge upon the House that upon this 
ground they ought to pass the measure; 
and though it might be true that the ope- 
ratives asked but for a little time for the 
improvement of their minds, yet let the 
House not on that account reject the mea- 
sure, but trust that under the blessing of 
Divine Providence something beneficial 
might be effected during the time he had 
mentioned. With regard to the second 
point, he was aware that he laboured under 
a great disadvantage, as representing a 
part of England where they had no manu- 
factories that could be named in compari- 
son with those of the great manufacturing 
districts. He would, however, avail him- 
self of such evidence as he had been able 
to collect ; but, as far as his judgment 
went, he had no doubt as to the decision 
of the House on this subject. The hon. 
Gentleman then referred to the speech 
made by the late Sir R. Peel in 1815, 
when introducing the first measure upon 
this subject. That hon. Baronet had re- 
commended that children should be only 
employed for twelve hours a day, whieh, 
allowing for meals, would be reducing their 
working time to ten hours. The hon. 
Gentleman read a letter from Lord Ken- 
yon, stating that the late Sir Robert Peel, 
when he first brought in his Bill for the 
regulation of factory labour, intended to 
restrict the period of work to ten hours; 
that he afterwards extended it to eleven; 
that in that shape the Bill went to the 
House of Lords, where, in consequence of 
the opposition given to the Bill by Lord 
Lauderdale and others, Lord Kenyon, who 
had charge of it, was induced to make it 
twelve hours; and that Sir Robert Peel 
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yemonstrated with him for the alteration 
when the Bill was at the foot of the Throne. 
But it might be said that that excellent 
person, the late Sir Robert Peel, did not 
take up these views till late in life, when 
he had withdrawn from manufactures— 
when their interests had become indifferent 
tohim. [Sir R. Pzex: The late Sir R. 
Peel held the same views in 1802, before 
he withdrew from manufactures.] That 
made his testimony still more important as 
bearing upon this question. And he would 
now call another witness, who was still ac- 
tually engaged in the factories to a very 
great extent, who had himself made his 
fortune, yet still the interests of his chil- 
dren and his relatives were all involved in 
the same pursuit—he meant the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham (Mr. J. Fielden), He, in 
speaking of that measure said— 

“If in voting for this Bill, I vote for the de- 
struction of manufactures, then I shall be voting 
for the ruin of myself and family.” 

That Gentleman employed between 2,000 
and 3,000 persons in his establishment; he 
interested himself in their welfare, and 
they were all proud of his kindness and 
patronage. The hon. Gentleman farther 
stated, that from 1819 to 1846, so far 
from manufactures being checked by the 
legislative interferences that had taken 
place.since that time, the amount of raw 
cotton which had been used in manufactures 
had increased five-fold; and, as he had been 
told, no depression of wages could be traced 
to any of the restrictions. He might also 
refer to the hon. Member for Salford as 
concurring with the hon. Member for Old- 
ham; and still further, he could quote the 
opinions of the operatives themselves, a de- 
putation of whom had waited upon him, 
intelligently answered all his inquiries, and 
anticipated many of the objections which 
had risen in his mind. They modestly pre- 
ferred their request that he would support 
their cause; there was certainly no symp- 
tom of intimidation on their part. It had 
been said—and said most unfortunately, he 
thought, for the argument—that there had 
been no strikes upon this question. If 
there had been, he, for one, would have 
doubted the justice of their claims. It was 
because there were no strikes—because 
the operatives trusted to the effect of a just 
and reasonable cause—because they were 
content to incur delay, whieh they might 
have avoided, if they had been more urgent 
—it was for that reason that he was so 
urgent in their cause. After all he was 
satisfied that the question must be decided 





on a balance of evidence. He was aware 
that important evidence was yet to be given 
on the other side—he was aware that the 
hon. Members for Stockport and for Dur- 
ham would probably take the opposite side 
of the question; and he knew the high cha- 
racter and standing of those hon. Members 
as representatives of the manufacturers. 
Then the hon. Member for Montrose had 
already spoken against the measure, and 
he was by no means disposed to underrate 
the importance of his evidence; but when 
the hon. Member told them to stop where 
they now were, he remembered that the 
hon. Member would have stopped them be- 
fore from coming to where they now were, 
if the House had listened to him. Then 
the right hon. Member for Taunton argued 
that because they could not interfere with 
other trades, such as fustian-cutters or pin- 
makers, therefore they ought not to inter- 
fere with cotton factories. Now, in the 
first place, it was no reason, because they 
could not do all they wished, that therefore 
they should not do what they could; but 
besides that, he remembered that when the 
late Sir R. Peel’s Bill was brought into the 
House of Lords, the late Lord Eldon ar- 
gued against it on the ground that they 
ought not to interfere with the cotton fac- 
tories while the children were allowed to 
engage in draining, sweeping, and in the 
labour of the mines. But since that time 
the employment of children in both those 
ways had been interfered with; and he 
trusted that in the progress of legislation, 
they might reach the fustian-cutters and 
the pin-makers also. He might mention 
that he had questioned the deputation of 
workmen who waited upon him as to the 
probable operation of this measure on their 
wages; and they answered him that they 
did not believe its operation would be to 
reduce wages, but that even if it should, 
the reduction would be more nominal than 
real, as they would gain more by their 
wives and children attending at home to 
attend to their household concerns, than 
they could possibly lose by any reduction of 
wages that they might suffer. If, then, he 
had succeeded in establishing these two 
points, that considerable public benefit 
would arise to the community at large 
from this measure, and next that there 
would be no countervailing disadvantage to 
any class, he thought he might proceed to 
the third point, on which they were all 
agreed, that if the measure were practi- 
cable, it would be highly desirable to act 
upon those sympathies which were common 
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to them all, and to give that indulgence 
which the workman sought. The opera- 
tives had stated to him that no one would 
have any idea of the comfort and happi- 
ness which the granting of this measure 
would impart to them, not only in the hours 
they gained, but throughout the whole 
hours of work, in the knowledge that when 
their labour was over, they could retire to 
their homes and have some period of social 
intercourse with their families between the 
hours of labour and repose. He had heard 
with the greatest satisfaction from the 
speech of the hon. Member for Clitheroe, 
on a former occasion, of the great de- 
mand for Bibles that had sprung up in 
those manufacturing districts; and what 
he wished was, that now they had obtained 
Bibles, they should have time to read them. 
Hon. Members talked of giving the la- 
bourers cheap and abundant bread. He 
would not then discuss that point; but he 
would remind them of an anecdote of the 
late Lord Erskine when in the very height 
of his prosperity, and when the hours were 
too short for him to consult his numerous 
briefs. He was met in the street by a 
gentleman who had known him in his 
times of greatest depression—and from him 


he (Mr. Bankes) had the anecdote—and he 
congratulated him then upon the change 
which had taken place in his condition. 
‘«*Yes,”’ Lord Erskine replied, ‘‘ there is a 
great difference, and the difference is this, 
that then I had not bread to eat, and now 
(with a sigh) I have got bread, but I can- 


not get time to eat it.” Admitting the 
operatives were in receipt of food and 
wages, yet, by all means, if possible, allow 
them time to learn. If it was true, the 
working classes had been silent, they would 
still be so even were the present measure 
rejected. But how much better would it 
be if this silence were broken on the part 
of the House, by telling of the passing of 
this Bill. Rejoicing would then rise from 
the mouths of thousands. 

Mr. WARD said, he had listened with 
great attention to the very temperate 
speech by the hon. Member for Dorset- 
shire, in the hope of finding in it reasons 
for reconsidering those opinions upon the 
question then before the House, which 
placed him in opposition to the views of the 
working classes of the town which he had 
the honour of representing. He gave his 
opponents the full benefit of that admis- 
sion. To the best of his abilities and un- 
derstanding, he represented in that House 
the true interests of the working men of 
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Sheffield; but it would be doing them ap 
injustice to say, that upon this particular 
question, he represented their feelings or 
wishes. He regretted this. But he was 
not a mere delegate. He felt that he was 
bound to exercise his own judgment upon 
every question that came before him. He 
was not yet a convert to the new Conser- 
vative doctrine launched by the noble Lord 
the Member for Newark, that a question 
was to be regarded as ‘ settled’’ in Par- 
liament, because it was ‘“‘ settled’’ out of 
doors by the parties who thought their in- 
terests were affected by it. In that doe 
trine, the noble Member for Finsbury (Mr, 
Wakley) seemed to acquiesce, for he told 
the House, on Wednesday, that he sup- 
ported a Bill, every part of which he dis- 
approved. of, because he was requested to 
do so by the working classes, 

Mr. WAKLEY: I beg your pardon, I 
made no assertion of the kind, and received 
no application from my constituents. 

Mr. WARD had no wish to misrepre- 
sent the hon. Member; but he understood 
him to say ‘‘ that he disapproved of the 
principle of the Bill of his hon. Colleague, 
because it interfered with adult labour, and 
thought that the clauses seemed to have 
been framed for the special purpose of de- 
feating their own object; but that he 
should support it, because the working 
classes required it, and they were the best 
judges of their own interests.”’ To this 
doctrine he could not assent. He held 
that they had higher interests to look to, 
and higher duties to perform, and he did 
perform them to the best of his ability, He 
did not know what was meant by a settle- 
ment out of doors. What was the test of 
settlement ? The noble Lord (Lord John 
Manners) had had the goodness to furnish 
them with one test, nine days ago, for he 
said that every question must he considered 
as “settled,” upon which he (Lord John 
Manners) happened to agree with Lord 
Grey, Mr. Carlyle, and Mr. Feargus 
O’Conor. He had the greatest respect 
for the Members of this quadruple alliance; 
but they must learn to agree amongst 
themselves before they could expect to im- 
pose their opinions upon other people. He 
feared the noble Lord had made the com- 
mon mistake described in an old quotation, 
and that he could sometimes 

“ Compound for sins he was inclined to, 

By damning those he had no mind to.” 
With all the noble Lord’s regard for his 
allies, he could recollect two or three times 
quoting Mr. Carlyle inthe House, when 
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he did not find the noble Lord at all agree- 
ing in that writer’s opinions on the Corn 
laws. Yet if there was one question on 
which Mr. Carlyle had written with more 
force and power than another, it was the 
question of the Corn Laws, on which he 
entirely differed from the noble Lord. In 
the very work from which the noble Lord 
quoted, Mr. Carlyle said, ‘‘ If I were the 
Conservative party of England, and that 
isa bold figure of speech, I would not for 
100,0007. an hour allow those Corn Laws 
to continue ; Potosi and Golconda put to- 
gether should not bribe me to it.” And 
then in his poetical prose, he spoke of them 
as ‘the dead bough, which must be ¢ut 
away for the sake of the tree itself ; many 
a weary winter has it swung and creaked 
there, and gnawed and fretted with its 
dead wood the living fibre of the good tree. 
Let the Conservatism that would preserve 
eut it away.” The noble Lord was tread- 
ing on dangerous ground when he quoted 
Carlyle ; if he did so, he should be pre- 
pared to follow his advice on other points, 
as well as upon that of Government inter- 
ference. But to come to the speech of the 
hon. Member for Dorsetshire (Mr. Bankes); 
he assured the hon. Gentleman that his 
mind on this question was not only open 
to conviction, but most: anxious to be 
convinced. But what grounds had the 
hon. Member adduced to warrant him or 
any man in changing his opinion? The 
hon. Gentleman had quoted two witnesses, 
the first a most respectable one—the late 
Sir R. Peel. But everything suggested 
by Sir R. Peel, and more, had been done 
already. He said, in 1815, ‘‘ what he was 
disposed to recommend was, a regulation 
that no children be so employed under the 
age of 10 years, either as apprentices or 
otherwise; and the duration of their labour 
should be limited to twelve and a half hours 
per diem, including the time for education 
and meals, which would leave ten hours for 
laborious employment.’’ Now, they had 
extended the limit of age to 13 years, and 
limited the hours of labour for children 
below 13 to 6 and a half hours a day. 
The provisions for the education of the 
children were better now than Sir R. Peel 
ever suggested. He must also remind the 
House of the different circumstances of the 
country when Sir R. Peel spoke on the 
subject. Then, England was in possession 
of the markets of the world ; every branch 
of labour had infinitely higher wages than 
at the present time, and there was room to 


deal with the subject in a liberal and kindly 
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spirit. Yet all that was then suggested by 
a liberal and kindly man they had already 
gone beyond. The hon. Gentleman’s se- 
cond witness was the hon. Member for Old- 
ham. He was willing to deal with that 
hon. Member’s facts, but he could not ad- 
mit him as a witness in his own case. No 
one was more ready to do the fullest jus- 
tice to the operatives than himself; he 
represented a town, a great part of the 
population of which gained their livelihood 
by the daily exercise of their skill and la- 
bour. Headmired their intelligence. He had 
gained much by communication with them; 
he had learned more from them than from 
all the discussions in that House; and he 
did not wonder at the impression made 
by their delegates upon the hon. Member 
for Dorsetshire. The hon. Member had, 
doubtless, been brought into contact with 
men fully convinced of the truth and sound- 
ness of their own views; but if this Bill 
were passed on the faith of their repre- 
sentations, and it should prove detrimental 
to their interests, the working men would 
themselves turn round, and accuse them of 
shortsightedness and weakness in consent- 
ing to it. The hon. Member laid down it 
as a principle, that if they could not legis- 
late for all, they should legislate for all 
they could. But the question was, could 
they do it in the present instance? The 
hon. Member had put the question fairly 
and practically. He said, “if’’ it could 
be done without reducing wages, and with- 
out detriment to employers, and to the 
commercial interests of the country, by all 
means do it. But the hon. Member must 
remember “there is much virtue in your 
‘if;’ your ‘if’ is a great peacemaker.” 
If it was possible to leave out of considera- 
tion one tithe of what was assumed as cer- 
tain, there could be no doubt as to the ad- 
vantages of the measure. There could be 
no doubt that ten hours’ labour, with equal 
wages, would be better than twelve, and 
that eight hours at the same wages would 
be better thanten. If all that was stated in 
the pamphlet published by the hon. Member 
for Oldham ten years ago—a pamphlet he 
had read more than once without compre- 
hending it—he could understand it no 
more than Sanscrit—if all that could be 
proved and demonstrated, there was not the 
slightest doubt about the matter. But he 
denied the postulate. He denied the “ if.’’ 
And when the hon. Member (Mr. Bankes) 
talked of the danger of a whole generation 
growing up in the manufacturing districts 
without education, at what age, he would 
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ask, did the education of children begin in 
the agricultural districts? What classes 
were in a more degraded condition than 
the Dorsetshire labourers? If wages 
were a mere matter of moral feeling, and 
not regulated by the natural laws of sup- 
ply and demand, how came it that they, of 
all labourers on the face of the earth, were 
the worst off? [Mr. Bankes: Oh, oh !] 
It appeared to him an extremely fair ques- 
tion. He was confirmed in his statement 
by the report of Mr. Austin on the condi- 
tion of the agricultural labourers in Dor- 
setshire and in Wilts. There were pas- 
sages in it which would strike the hon. 
Gentleman with horror if he had found 
them applied to the manufacturing dis- 
tricts ; but he would not quote, as every- 
body must have read them. It was a 
vexata questio; but there was plenty of 
room for improvement without going to 
Lancashire. They were now dealing with 
a class infinitely superior to the Dorset- 
shire labourers in remuneration and com- 
forts; and the great inducement to the fre- 
quent experiments which they were making 
upon them was that they were congregated 
in masses. If moral considerations alone 
influenced them, there were other branches 
of labour to which they might turn their 
eyes, and which were far more in need of 
their interference than that particular 
branch more immediately under considera- 
tion. But there were no obstacles—no 
invasion of domestic rights in this case; 
and there was a cheap and easy popularity 
to be earned by making a philanthropic 
speech without looking to consequences. 
This was one cause of what he must call 
their ‘‘ amateur legislation.’? He did not 
quarrel with much that had been done al- 
ready.. There were abuses in the infancy 
of every great and complicated system; 
and the employment, as the majority of 
the labourers, of children of a tender age, 
made the factory system peculiarly liable 
to them. The State was called upon to 
protect those who could not protect them- 
selves ; and the provision which was made 
for education in regard to young persons 
engaged in factories was a most judicious 
interference, and would undoubtedly be 
productive of great good. But then the 
question was, were they to go beyond that, 
and, as they now sought to do, come in 
contact with adult labour? He was 
thoroughly convinced, that the effect of 
any interference with adult labour would 
be mischievous; he cared little whether 
the adult were male or female, Unless 
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they could show that the woman was ex: 
empt from the ordinary law, from the ne. 
cessity of labouring to live, they could ad- 
duce no right whatever to shut up the 
existing channels of employment. Would 
to God it were otherwise! He regretted 
the necessity. There was nothing in this 
world so helpless as a young woman de- 
pendent upon her own unceasing exertions, 
and in these exertions, unprotected, for a 
livelihood ; or a widow, left with a family 
of young children ; and he objected to the 
present Bill, because its inevitable ten- 
dency must be to close up and deprive 
them of the employment now open to them. 
The object of the hon. Member for Old- 
ham, as he himself stated, was to reach 
male adult labour through female and in- 
fant labour ; but he (Mr. Ward) doubted 
if, by this Bill, he would attain that object. 
He very much apprehended that the men 
not included specifically in the Bill would 
work twelve hours with double relays of 
assistants; and that, consequently, the 
hours of labour for young persons and for 
women would be reduced to six instead of 
ten hours. And what would follow? Why, 
females would be driven out of factory la- 
bour altogether, and into what he might 
eall the common sewer of female industry 
—into slop labour—to needlework—chang- 
ing the easy task of watching self-acting 
machinery twelve hours per day, for the 
hopeless drudgery of sixteen or eighteen 
hours’ toil, which was the fate of milliners 
in the metropolis and other great towns. 
The alternative was a melancholy one; but 
unless they could remove the distress from 
which the necessity for this excess of la- 
bour arose, they had no business to touch 
that branch of labour which, in every coun- 
try but in England, was considered the 
most desirable employment for women. 
Look at the United States. The factory 
girls of Lowell knew nothing of a Ten 
Hours’ Bill; yet factory labour was the 
favourite resource of the daughters of the 
middle classes. And on what grounds 
were they to interfere here? He supposed 
he should be told on the patriarchal prin- 
ciple. Would the noble Lord the Member 
for Newark (Lord John Manners) have the 
goodness to define that much talked of, 
and little understood, principle of legisla- 
tion—the patriarchal principle ? He (Mr. 
Ward) had gone a good way back in Eng- 
lish history, but he found no record of the 
golden age. He had looked to the Sts 
tute of Labour, in 1349, and to other 
similar statutes a hundred years later, 
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which empowered magistrates to fix wages 
at Michaelmas and Easter—regulated the 
diet and the dress of working men — 
and directed clothiers to make a cer- 
tain kind of coarse cloth, for their wear, 
and shopkeepers to keep a supply of it 
onsale, in every village. But these were 
hardly the times that the noble Lord would 
recommend as a model; for in every one of 
these statutes, so inadequate were the 
wages allowed, that work was enforced by 
fines, imprisonments, and whippings. Yet 
there was sense in these laws of the Plan- 
tagenets and Tudors, when compared to 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Oldham. 
If they fixed the hours of work, they fixed 
also the maintenance of the labourer; while 
the hon. Member for Oldham proposed to 
limit the hours of labour, but made no pro- 
vision for its remuneration. He did not 
see his noble Friend the Member for the 
city of London in the House; but would 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Macaulay), who 
differed from him on this subject, and 
under whose withering eloquence he would, 
there was little doubt, be very speedily ex- 
tinguished, explain how the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) who had the other day 
admitted, that if they interfered with adult 


labour, they must also interfere with its re- 
muneration, could vote for the second read- 


ing of this Bill? If they limited the hours 
of labour, he said they must make some pro- 
vision for its remuneration. If they fixed 
amaximum of work, they must determine 
upon the minimum of wages. His right 
hon. Friend the Member for Devonport, 
(Sir G. Grey), admitted in the same de- 
bate, that they had done this already. He 
said, “‘ Parliament had assumed the awful 
responsibility of fixing the maximum of 
factory labour.’’ Why did he not follow 
this up by saying, that, as a necessary 
consequence, a minimum of wages must 
follow? Because the right hon. Gentle- 
man knew very well that there was but 
one precedent for what he proposed, and 
did not like to allude to it—a precedent 
ofa very awkward period in 1793. The 
only minimum and maximum ever tried in 
the world, was by Robespierre and the 
French Convention, which had means of 
enforcing it not possessed by the. British 
Parliament. What was the. result of that 
experiment ? He was looking the other 
day at a book written by a gentleman to 
whose opinions the noble Lord (the Mem- 
ber for Newark) ‘used to attach consider- 
able importance; he meant the ‘ Historic 
Faneies” of the hon. Under-Seeretary for 
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Foreign Affairs. He there found the fol- 
lowing picture of the effects of this very 
regulation :— 

“He (Robespierre) destroyed all competition, 

by fixing a maximum of price ; and, by a series of 
harassing interferences and restrictions, which it 
has never been pretended that he believed other- 
wise than necessary for the public good, he re- 
duced the industrious classes to a state of poverty, 
helplessness, and starvation. His measures were 
popular, because they had the show of an imme- 
diate benefit, and of a kindly care for the poor. 
He prevented ‘ overwork,’ The Government was 
omnipresent—noting a citizen’s means—giving or 
taking away—providing for his necessities, in- 
struction, maintenance, amusement — wrapping 
the full grown man in the swaddling-clothes of the 
infant—making a sort of ‘happy family’ of 
30,000,000 of people.” 
Yet the result was poverty, helplessness, 
and starvation. The object of the present 
Bill was much the same. Its effects, at 
all events, would be similar. It wasa step 
towards ‘the patriarchal principle;” but 
the House, before it assented to it, was 
bound to see what were the grounds alleged 
for it by its friends, and how far they 
agreed in their views as to its operation. 
Gentlemen, who recommended so vast a 
change, ought to be unanimous as to the 
effects of their advice, if taken; but he 
found no two of them agree in opinion. He 
had taken the trouble to analyse their 
speeches, and he would give the result in 
the shortest compass. The hon. Member 
for Oldham said, ‘‘ that he was for a Ten 
Hours’ Bill, and no compromise.”’ 

Mr. FIELDEN: I said nothing about 
a compromise. 

Mr. WARD: No; the hon. Member 
will probably take eleven hours, if he can- 
not get ten; but he says he prefers ten, 
and is no doubt sincere in his reeommenda- 
tion. He then told us what he expected 
to be the result of the change. He said, 
‘*there would be no diminution of profits 
—no diminution of wages—no diminution 
of production. That was the result of his 
experience.” 

Mr. FIELDEN: Yes. 

Mr. WARD: But in the next breath 
he added, that there would be a rise in 
prices, though not a considerable one. 
‘The additional cost to the consumer, he 
said, would not be great : 1d. upon a poor 
man’s shirt, or 3d. upon a woman’s gown.” . 
He would come back to the question of 
cheapness presently, as connected with ex- 
tended sale; but would the hon. Member 
first tell him why there was to be a rise of 
price at all, when all the elements of which 
price is composed continued unaltered ? 
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Wages were to be the same—profits the 
same—production the same — yet prices 
were to rise! Why? The hon. Member 
ought, at least, to be in harmony with 
himself, since he could not agree with 
his other supporters, whose speeches, 
taken in conjunction with his own, made 
up a tissue of the most extraordinary con- 
tradicions. For the hon. Member for 
Bolton (Mr. Ainsworth), who seconded the 
Motion, said ‘‘ he was for an Eleven Hours’ 
Bill, not a Ten Hours’,’’ and that the ope- 
ratives were prepared to accept it. He 
admitted the certainty of a loss, which the 
hon. Member for Oldham denied ; but he 
added that ‘if the hours of labour were 
reduced, the working clssses would consent 
to reduce the price of labour also.’’ His 
hon. Friend the Member for Hertford 
(Mr. Cooper) maintained, on the other 
hand, that there would be a reduction in 
the daily, but not in the aggregate pro- 
duce. He thought with Mr. Fielden, that 
wages would not fall, but said ‘ that the 
operatives were willing to chance it.”’ 
Now he (Mr. Ward) recollected perfeetly 
that, in their previous discussions upon 
this subject, his hon. Friend the Member 
for Finsbury (Mr. Duncombe), who was a 
pretty good criterion of the feelings of the 
working classes, had invariably maintained 
that ‘‘ they were not willing to chance it, 
and that not a man amongst them would 
take the present Bill, unless he thought 
that he was to receive the same wages 
for ten hours, that he did now for twelve 
hours’ labour ;’’ and this completely tallied 
with his (Mr. Ward’s) own experience. 
Next came his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Devonport (Sir G. Grey); and 
never had he seen a man of mind so sin- 
gularly acute, so lamentably perplexed, 
and bewildered. No two sentences of his 
speech agreed with each other. From 
first to last, he halted between two opin- 
ions, 

“ Letting I dare not wait upon I would ;” 
and weighing the moral considerations 
against the .commercial considerations, 
until a feather would turn the scale be- 
tween them. He was for the principle of 
the Bill, but not for the details. Why, in 
this case, the details were the principle. 
It was impossible to separate them, and 
both were equally objectionable. But on 
one point, his right hon. Friend was quite 
decided. He said, ‘‘ that he would not 
be a party to any delusion. That the 
natural tendency of this Bill was to reduce 
wages, and that he believed that this 
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would be its inevitable operation.”’ What, 
then, would be the extent of the reduction? 
The hon, Member for Newcastle-under- 
Lyne (Mr. Colquhoun), had favoured them 
with a very nice calculation. He said 
that wages would be reduced by it from 
an average of 31l. to 28/. 16s. But the 
extract from the report of Mr. Horner, a 
high authority upon this matter, quoted 
by his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Taunton (Mr. Labouchere), in that admi- 
rable speech which, in conjunction with 
the speech of the right hon. Baronet op. 
posite, the Secretary for the Home De. 
partment, had completely exhausted the 
commercial part of the question—gave a 
very different view of the reduction. Mr, 
Horner said, that if the hours of labour 
were reduced to eleven, the difference in 
production would be 13 per cent—if to 
ten, 25 per cent; and he gave it as his 
deliberate opinion, ‘‘ that che whole of the 
loss must fall ultimately upon the opera- 
tives.”’ This was the primd facie case 
for the Bill on the part of its principal 
Parliamentary supporters. But what said 
the operatives themselves? The last pe- 
tition presented by the hon. Member from 
Oldham from his own constituents, was 
not for an Eleven Hours’ Bill, but for a 
Bill restricting the labour in factories “ to 
ten hours a day, for five days in the week, 
and to eight hours on Saturday, by limit- 
ing the moving power.’’ This was the 
general feeling of the supporters of the 
Bill out of doors. If, on the other hand, 
he looked to the opinions of the manufae- 
turers, he found them perfectly unanimous 
as to its probable effects. The petition 
from Leeds said, ‘‘ that there was no in- 
stance in which the working classes had 
been for a reduction of hours, if accompa- 
nied by a proportionate reduction in 
wages.”’ The petition from Glasgow said, 
that it would be impossible for them to 
meet foreign competition, if forced by law 
to work only ten hours, while their rivals 
worked twelve and fourteen hours a day. 
The admirable petition from Huddersfield, 
presented by his hon. Friend behind him 
(Mr. Stansfield), stated that the Bill, even 
supposing it to confer a benefit upon one 
class, would inflict a direct injury upon 
others: and that instead of being called 
‘« a Bill for shortening the hours of factory 
labour,” it ought to be called a Bill “ for 
increasing the hours of every other labour- 
er in the country, or reducing the measure 
of their comforts.’’ Now these opinions 
were entitled to much consideration, 1t was 
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not necessary to tell thehon. Member for Old- 
ham, that in every article of general con- 
sumption, cheapness was the condition of 
extended sale ; and that anything which 
tended to raise prices above their natural 
level, was an injury, eventually, to the 
class who, in the first instance, relied upon 
experiencing @ benefit. Itmight be asked, 
what was the natural price? and he would 
therefore quote, as the highest authority, 
Adam Smith—with whom the hon. Mem- 
ber might sometimes, though not often, 
agree. Adam Smith said, ‘‘ The natural 
price, or the price of free competition, is 
the lowest price which can be taken, not 
upon every occasion indeed, but for any 
considerable time together.’ (If capital 
is to reproduce itself, and to pay the aver- 
age interest which it produces in other 
trades.) ‘‘ The natural price is, as it were, 
the central price, to which the prices of all 
commodities are continually gravitating.” 
“Extraordinary profits seldom last. Se- 
erets of this kind can never be long kept. 
They are the effect of fortune or accidents, 
or of a natural monopoly—like some vine- 
yards in France.”” He (Mr. Ward) found 
an illustration of this opinion in a very re- 
markable work, recently published by Mi- 
He said, speaking of 


chelet, Le Peuple. 
the manufacturing distress in 1842— 


“Tn 1842, there was a crisis in the cotton 
trade. There was a complete glut. The ware- 
houses were bursting. There was no demand. 
The manufacturer could neither keep his works 
open nor stop them, for he had to pay interest 
on borrowed capital, whether he worked or not, 
and he made bad worse in sheer despair. Prices 
fell without producing a customer, until they 
reached 3d. per yard. Then we saw a social 
miracle. The word threepence (six sous) was a 
toesin. Millions of buyers—poor people who had 
never bought before—started up on every side, 
and taught us what an incalculable power of con- 
sumption there is in a people when it is once called 
into play. The warehouses were emptied in a 
week, The engine chimneys smoked again. Every 
hand was employed. It was a revolution in the 
best sense—little noted, but great—a revolution 
in point of cleanliness, of order, of ornament, even 
in the houses of the poor. Shirts, sheets, table 
cloths, curtains—whole classes had them who had 
hever had such things since the beginning of the 
world ; and statesmen learned that a power, which 
seemed to be aristocratic in its character, from 
the vast accumulation of capital which it re- 
quires, might become the most powerful agent of 

racy, by bringing within the reach of the 
poor many objects of comfort, luxury, and even 
elegance, which, but for it, they could never have 
possessed.” 


The noble Lord the Member for Newark had 
found fault with the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
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ment, because he said he had plunged deep- 
ly into calculations and figures, ‘‘ which no 
man who vindicated a principle need do.” 
That was a very convenient doctrine ; but 
when they were arguing a question which 
involved 35,000,000/. of our exports, and 
an expenditure of 250,000. a week in 
wages, they must plunge into figures if they 
did hot wish to do irreparable mischief by 
bungling legislation. But some hon. Mem- 
bers really did not seem to know what a 
principle was, though they were always 
talking about them. [Mr. Berna: Hear. ] 
He was afraid, upon this question, his hon. 
Friend was one of them, for though he al- 
ways listened to him with pleasure, he cer- 
tainly could not always understand the 
principles upon which he was acting. What 
was the test of a principle? It must cor- 
respond with facts, when tried by them, or 
it was no principle at all. At all events, 
it was a principle not worth having. There 
was a principle, for example, laid down by 
the hon. Member for Hertford the other 
night, that capital and labour were an- 
tagonistical. He said, ‘‘ He was glad to 
hear that large fortunes had been amassed 
by trade ; but if the manufacturers conti- » 
nued to oppose this Bill, they must expect 
to be told, as the landowners had been 
told already, that their interests could not 
be allowed to stand in the way of those of 
the community.’’ His hon. Friend must 
really read Adam Smith again; for in his 
great work, he would find it established 
that, in the long run, the interests of the 
capitalist and the labourer were identical, 
for that, with the best wishes, there could 
be no permanent improvement in the con- 
dition of the working man without an in- 
erease in the capital of the country. In- 
creased capital was the only fund out of 
which increased wages could come. That 
was his (Mr. Ward’s) principle, and if they 
wanted to test it by the facts, they had only 
to look to the last report of Mr. Horner. 
There had been a great increase of capital 
in the manufacturing districts during the 
last three years. Business had been brisk, 
and money came in fast. What became of 
it? Why, Mr. Horner told them, that 
since November, 1842, 529 new factories 
had been built, with a power of 10,041 
horses in machinery, and employing 50,522 
additional hands. Where did those hands 
come from, then? From places, certainly, 
where they were not so well paid as they 
were now in Lancashire, or they would not 
have come there—perhaps, from places 
where wages were reduced to the Dorset- 
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shire standard. Was it wise to interfere 
with a system producing such results, and 
involving such interests? He had said 
before that the commercial part of the ar- 
gument was exhausted by the speeches of 
the right hon. Baronet the Home Secre- 
tary, and his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Taunton. It was clear that you could 
not cut off one-sixth of the productive 
power of the country without crippling our 
foreign trade. Whether that trade arose 
from our superior industry and energy, or 
our superior machinery, cheapness was the 
only hold we had upon those neutral mar- 
kets to which three-fourths of our exports 
were sent, and where we were pressed on 
every side by foreign competition. There 
were many branches of our trade in which 
5 per cent, one way or the other, would 
turn the balance in favour of this country or 
of the United States. [Mr. Muntz: Two 
and a half.] Yes, or two and a half. 
The noble Lord the Member for Newark 
had called the manufacturers a_ timid, 
puling, braggadocio interest, who came 
whining to that House for protection when- 
ever they encountered a difficulty. Why, 
what a misrepresentation was that, by the 
noble Lord, of the position of the manufac- 
turers. If the 20 per cent protection were 
worth anything to them, its benefit was 
confined to the home market, in keeping 
out foreign competition here; but 20 per 
cent was of no use to them in the neutral 
markets, where they came into competition 
with the goods of France and Germany. 
All the manufacturers sought was the pri- 
vilege in common with the farmers and all 
other employers of labour in this country, 
of making such terms with their workmen 
as should be thought by both parties to be 
most conducive to their mutual interest. 
What the manufacturers protested against 
was the daily tampering with their inter- 
ests by the legislation of men who did 
not understand them. [‘* Hear, hear!’’] 
Why, he ventured to say that not one 
out of fifty did. [Cheers and laughter, 
Sir Robert Inglis pointing to Mr. Fiel- 
den.| Oh! he understood that appeal to 
the hon. Member for Oldham. Valet et 
quantum! At the moment we were making 
the greatest economical changes, was it 
wise to be tampering with four of the 
greatest interests in the country? Why, 
by this measure they were turning the 
House of Commons into a great trades 
union. Those who, like himself, did not 
c'i0ose to see the working classes exposed 
to the risk of losing that by which they 
sd 
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gained their living, would not submit to be 
taunted with inhumanity by those who, 
legislating in in a blundering spirit of phi. 
lanthropy, were risking the very exist. 
ence of the foreign trade of the country, 
and with it that of those who depended on 
it for subsistence. He dared to say not 
one Member out of a hundred was aware 
that the principle of this Bill was identical 
with the principle of the trades unions 
throughout the country, and that it sane. 
tioned some of the most mischievous delu- 
sions now prevailing among the working 
classes. It was founded upon the assump- 
tion that you could reduce production, yet 
pay the same amount of wages by raising 
prices, and still keep both the home and 
the foreign morkets. He had the misfor- 
tune of observing those delusions on a large 
seale in Sheffield, where they had been 
earried into practical effect by the men, 
who had certainly sueceeded for a time in 
working for only seven, and even six hours 
a day, and yet receiving the same wages 
as when they worked for twelve hours. 
But how had this been brought about? By 
creating a fictitious scarcity both of goods 
and of hands—by restrictions which in a 
short time must be fatal to their trade— 
and by proceedings he did not like to 
characterize, which forced the men into 
submission to rules which amounted to an 
abnegation of almost every right that a man 
ought to possess. Each trade was a caste, 
asin Hindostan. They allowed no man to 
take an apprentice to his trade unless the 
son of a man already in the same trade; 
and if a man had three sons, he was only 
allowed to apprentice one of them to his 
own trade, while he could not put him out 
to another, in consequence of all alike 
being fénced in with the same restrictions. 
So the other two were driven out into the 
agricultural districts, or allowed to pass 
their early years in idleness and debau- 
chery. This system, which was created 
by an unhappy error of the working class 
with respect to what their true interests 
consisted in, was in principle most vicious, 
and must be productive of the most disas- 
trous consequences to the operatives them- 
selves. It had for a long period, wholly 
disorganized and disarranged the manufae- 
turing interest in Sheffield, where threat- 
ening letters were sometimes of as fré- 
quent occurrence as in Tipperary, and it 
had produced a feeling of estrangement 
between the employers and the employed, 
the evil consequences of which it was im- 
possible to exaggerate,’ And all this be 
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eause of the unhappy attachment of the 
working classes to a delusive idea of what 
their own prosperity consisted in. They 
imagined that they were promoting their 
own welfare, while they were, in point of 
fact, doing that which fatally injured their 
prospects, and tended to break down that 
trade in which were centered their hopes 
of independence. There was no new open- 
ing for them in the Colonies, nor had they 
the slightest chance of keeping their 
ground, unless by one thing alone, superior 
cheapness. Any one who induced them 
to hold a different creed from this was no 
true friend to them. As to the neutral 
markets, to which 73 per cent of the 
hardware exports were consigned, the case 
was self-evident. If the Germans, or Bel- 
gians, could produce goods of the same 
quality, and greater cheapness, England 
would lose the market; and English prices 
must consequently be fixed, not by any 
reference to the wants, or wages, of the 
working classes here, but by the price at 
which similar goods could be made in 
other countries. .By not seeing this in 
time, whole branches of trade, of which 
Sheffield once had a monopoly, had been 
transferred to other countries, and the pro- 
eess was still going on. He had letters in 
his pocket from a large manufacturing 
house, which had received an order for 
scythes from Canada on condition that it 
could be executed at the same price as in 
the United States, where the weekly 
wages of the workmen employed in mak- 
ing seythes were 24s. But in Sheffield, 
the same work could not be done under 
30s.; so the order was lost; the scythe 
trade would follow, and it was fearful to 
contemplate the consequences of those suc- 
cessive changes in a town where half the 
population would starve if foreed to rely 
upon the home market. Was it wise to 
extend this principle to the four great 
staple manufactures of England? The sys- 
tem was only sustained in Sheffield by re- 
straints so galling, and sacrifices both of 
wrong and personal liberty, so great, that, 
as a mere matter of calculation, he was 
convinced that the working classes would 
be infinitely better off under a system of 
free competition, now that their monster 
monopoly was about to be removed, which 
had stood in the way of the natural expan- 
sion of their trade. He was assured that 
there were grinders at this moment in 
Sheffield, who might earn from 41. to 61. 
by working six days a weck, but who pre- 
red working three days, and earning 
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from 40s. to 50s. He was told that the 
most respectable houses dared not allow 
their clerks to enter their orders in their 
own books, for fear of a rise in the price at 
which they had undertaken to execute; 
and while such errors were abroad, he 
could not help thinking that it was a great 
mistake for that House to sanction the de- 
lusion which lay at the bottom of those 
trade combinations, which he feared very 
much they would do, if they were to give 
their assent to the measure now under 
consideration. Hon. Members were too 
apt to underrate the evil consequences of 
unsound doctrines preached in that House. 
They did not refleet what was going on in 
the minds of the working classes. Every 
false principle that was broached in that 
House sunk into the heart of some class or 
other, labouring under real or fancied in- 
juries, or injuries which, though caused by 
cireumstances over which their employers 
had no control whatsoever, they were too 
apt to attribute to the cupidity and tyranny 
of the masters. As an illustration of this 
disposition, he might refer to an event, 
which occurred in Norwich some years 
ago. Norwich was, at one period, a great 
manufacturing town. The working classes, 
however, with a blind infatuation, resisted 
the introduction of the power-loom there, 
when first invented, and the consequence 
was their own ruin by the transfer of 
the trade to Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
where the low price of coal fixed it. 
Norwich was now, comparatively speaking, 
a desolate place; and if it still enjoyed any 
vestige of its former prosperity, it owed it 
to the persevering and unwearying exer- 
tions of a few spirited manufacturers, who 
were not to be disheartened by the great 
local advantages of their rivals. One of 
these was the late Mr. Willet, who, under 
most adverse circumstances, exerted him- 
self to the utmost to keep up still the com- 
petition between Norwich and the present 
more favoured seats of manufacture. He 
died some time since at a watering place; 
but his body having been conveyed to Nor- 
wich for interment, a scene took place the 
most horrible, the most disgraceful that 
had, perhaps, been ever witnessed in Eng- 
land. The working classes went out of 
the town in large numbers to meet the 
funeral procession. They followed the 
corpse with curses and imprecations to the 
churchyard. Their expressions, as they 
stood over his grave, were most appalling. 
‘‘There,’’ they said, ‘“‘ he has been laid 
down safe enough, and no mistake. Would 
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that every one in the country who re- 
sembles him was lying in the same grave 
with him! They go into Parliament to rob 
and defraud the poor man; but thank Hea- 
ven! they die—they must die at last.” 
This was the feeling entertained and ex- 
pressed by the whole working population 
of Norwich with regard to a man who had 
been one of their best benefactors. It was 
the unhappy consequence of one of those 
false principles, which he could not help 
thinking were acknowledged, and sanc- 
tioned, by the measure now under the con- 
sideration of the House. Entertaining 
these sentiments, looking upon this Bill as 
a backward step—as a step in the wrong di- 
rection—and believing, moreover, that it 
was founded on principles with which he, 
as a free trader, could have no community 
of feeling, he felt himself called upon to 
give to the second reading his cordial and 
unqualified opposition. He might be told 
that great events were impending, and 
that political considerations of great mo- 
ment were involved in this question. He 
might be told that the Government would 
be in a minority, and that this was a ecriti- 
cal moment for such a contingency. He 
knew all this to be true. He knew that 
this was a great party move; and he un- 
derstood by a glanee at the condition of 
the opposite benches what interest their 
occupants attached to the measure. Those 
benches were empty all the night, and 
were now only tenanted as the hour of di- 
vision approached. But he for one cared 
not what changes might be dependent on 
the result of this debate. He saw in this 
Bill a vital principle; and although it 
caused him deep pain to separate from 
those with whom he generally acted, and 
for whose views on other subjects he enter- 


tained the sincerest respect, no party or | 


personal considerations should induce him 


to betray his trust, or be false to the duty ; 


he owed to the interests of the great ma- 
nufacturing community which he repre- 
sented. To those who would most probably 


have the majority to-night, he would say, | 


he did not envy them the responsibility of 
their victory. Government might be de- 
feated; but he, for one, would be most 
ready to take share in the honour of that 
defeat. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: The hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just sat down has charged 
my friends around me with making them- 
selves parties to a great party move, and 
says, that the interest which they take in 
this subject is easy to be discovered in the 
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state of these benches. Why, éf that is 
fair charge, what is to be said of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, and of the interest which 
they take in the Corn Law question ? for 
during the debates on that subject, night 
after night, for hours together, the benches 
opposite were entirely deserted; not a sin. 
gle Gentleman could be seen sitting on 
those benches. I have a right to say for 
a majority of my friends, though not for 
myself, that so far from this being a meré 
party move on their part, they were, al- 
most to a man, supporters of the very same 
view of this question two years ago. In 
1844, nearly all my hon. Friends around 
me in a body supported Lord Ashley’s Ten 
Hours’ Bill. Then, I should like to know 
what right the hon. Gentleman has to 
charge my hon. Friends with supporting 
this measure from party considerations 
alone ? If there is any party in this House 
which has a right to claim credit for an 
honest and disinterested course on this 
question, it is the party which is composed 
of my hon. Friends around me. The hon. 
Gentleman has said, that it is easy to pur- 
chase a cheap popularity by joining in this 
humanity cry; I think we might retort the 
charge of raising the ery of cheap bread 
against those who support the repeal of 
the Corn Law. But on this question, at 
all events, we are not upon a humanity ery 
risking all the interests of the country in 
one great experiment. If there is any 
question on which caution has been ob- 
served, it is this; two years ago we re- 
duced the hours of labour; we have now 
had the experience of these two years, and 
have we destroyed the cotton trade? Have 
we reduced the wages of labour? No such 
thing. On the contrary, both the export 
and the home trade have greatly increased, 
and so have the wages of the operatives. 
Where then is the danger and risk of this 
further extension? We are not treading 
on untried ground; we reduced the hours 
of labour to ten two years ago; and we now 
ask you to reduce it further by five hours 
a week. But other questions are now 
mixed up with this; great measures have 
recently passed this House ; by which, if 
they should become law, a great number 
of unskilled artisans, a great number of 
agricultural labourers, will be thrown upon 
the market; and they will require our pro- 
tection; some division of labour will be 
needed. I, for one, admit that the same 
quantity of work cannot be done in ten as 
in twelve hours. But I cannot admit that 
one-sixth more work can be done in twelve 
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then in ten hours, especially when you are 
dealing with persons under eighteen years 
of age. The hon. Gentleman has said, 
that there are no such regulations as to 
Jabourers in agriculture. There are not, 
and for the best of all reasons—no such 
regulations are required. In agriculture 
the ordinary hours of labour in the summer 
are twelve ; but of them one is allowed for 
breakfast, and another for dinner; and in 
the winter ten, from which is to be de- 
ducted half an hour for breakfast, and half 
an hour for dinner. There is, therefore, 
he need of these regulations in that case ; 
because, by conventional agreement, the 
hours are already limited. So as to brick- 
layers and carpenters, and all trades not 
exercised in factories, the hours of labour 
are already by custom reduced to ten. And 
now, we ask you to provide that young 
persons under eighteen shall not work in 
these factories a longer time than full- 
grown men ordinarily do work in other oc- 
cupations. Have we not legislated for the 
negroes in the West Indies? Did we not 
limit their hours of labour to nine? Is the 
climate of the West Indies worse than the 
heated and polluted atmosphere of these 
factories ? And will you say that the chil- 
dren and young people of this country shall 
labour for more hours a day than the ne- 
groes in the West Indies? It was said by 
the hon. Member for Glasgow, that by a 
reduction of the hours of labour from twelve 
to ten, the cotton manufacture would be 
reduced to the extent of the whole of the 
home consumption; but I apprehend that 
that statement has no foundation in fact. 
The hon. Geritleman stated that the home 
consumption amounted to one-seventh of 
the cotton goods exported ; butjif that be 
the case, the home consumption cannot 
equal in value 4,000,000/. sterling; and can 
any man believe that the home consump- 
tion is not more than 4,000,000I. sterling ? 
Why, twenty years ago Mr. Huskisson 
stated that he had taken the greatest pains 
to obtain accurate information on the sub- 
ject, and that in 1823 the ‘home consump- 
tion of cotton goods was 32,000,000I. 
sterling, Now, in 1845, the value of our 
cotton exports was 25,000,0000. ; and if 
the hon. Member for Glasgow were right 
mn stating the home consumption at one- 
seventh of the exports, that would bring 
the home consumption of cotton goods to 
about 3,500,0007., or not more than 2s. 6d. 
per head ; whereas in Canada the con- 
sumption is 7s. per head, and in our West 

possessions in 1840, it was ls. 6d. 
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per head. Why, is it not ridiculous to 
suppose that the people of this Empire con- 
sume only 2s. 6d. per head of cotton goods, 
while the value of that consumed in the 
West Indies amounts to 26s. per head ? 
When statements like these are made in 
this House, and we are told that by sup- 
porting a measure like the present we are 
going to reduce the cotton manufactures 
by the entire amount of the home con- 
sumption, I think we are entitled to pay 
but little regard to arguments coming from 
that part of the House. When we see this 
measure, moreover, supported by the hon. 
Gentlemen the Members for Oldham and 
Salford, and when we bear in mind that 
the great supporter of measures of this de- 
scription was no other than the late Sir 
Robert Peel—I think it is rather too much 
to charge those who now support the Bill, 
with adopting that course from a desire to 
obtain popularity by the expedient of re- 
sorting to a humanity cry. Sir, a desire 
to gain popularity by raising a humanity 
cry cannot be traced to the Gentlemen 
who surround me. For the reasons I have 
stated, and believing in my conscience that 
the measure before the House will in no 
degree injure the interests of the manu- 
facturers, it shall have my cordial support 
—satisfied as I am with the experience of 
the last few years that we are not making 
these changes too suddenly, but, on the 
contrary, after due deliberation and caution. 
But, Sir, are there no other reasons why 
we ought to support this measure? Do 
we not every day see that the children em- 
ployed in mills and manufactories require 
more protection ? Have we not seen that 
within the last three or four years offences 
against Factory Acts are of more frequent 
occurrence, and that so far from prosperity 
in the cotton manufactures bringing com- 
fort and ease to the operatives employed 
in them, we find that in proportion as 
trade prospers, the number of offences 
by millowners has increased. I do not, 
Sir, mean to charge the millowners with 
being more unfeeling or hardhearted 
than any other class of the community; 
but the truth is, that no matter what de- 
scription of employment we may be en- 
gaged in, or to what class we may belong, 
there are to be found persons who cannot 
help trying to obtain the utmost possible 
profit for the outlay of their capital. The 
increase of offences is a sure proof, that as 
trade prospers, profits increase, and, as 
they increase, so will children be over- 
worked. But we are told, with regard to 
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other questions, that we are to listen to 
the cry out of doors. I apprehend if there 
ever was a case upon which there was a 
unanimous feeling on the part of those who 
ought to understand their own affairs best, 
it is upon this very question. And, as the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Ward) has told us, that he has learned 
more in his conversation with the operatives 
of Sheffield than from any of the debates 
which he has listened to in this House, I 
think we are entitled to pay attention to 
the unanimous wish of the operatives who 
are to be affected. Should this measure 
pass into law, I am assured, Sir, and I 
believe it, that the operatives are willing, 
even if their wages are reduced, to submit 
to such reduction as long as they and their 
children are not overworked, as now, I 
regret to say, they are. I think, Sir, we 
are bound to listen to the wish of so large 
and so important a class of the people. 
But even if it should be true that the same 
amount of manufactures cannot be pro- 
duced should this Bill pass into law, what 
will be the result ? Why, that more mills 


and more factories must be built—and that 
a greater division of labour must take 
place, not in the employment of fewer per- 


sons, but in the employment of a much 
greater number. If I were also to say 
that great profits ought to be reduced, 
might I not also add, that it is one of the 
great scandals of the present day that 
enormous fortunes are amassed by the few, 
while the profits to the many are miserably 
small. If there should arise out of this 
measure a fairer division of profits, no 
very great mischief will be done. We shall 
not, I presume, be told the profits of the 
cotton trade are so smal) that the master 
manufacturers cannot afford to share them 
more with the operatives they employ, 
when we recollect that out of the super- 
fluous profits arising from the cotton manu- 
factures, we have an instance of a quarter 
of a million fund having been subscribed to 
promote a repeal of the Corn Laws. For 
these reasons, Sir, I will give my cordial 
support to the Bill now before the House. 

Viscount MORPETH: I hope the 
House will allow a Member, who repre- 
sents a vast body of workmen, and a great 
variety of manufacturing interests, and 
who had not an opportunity of giving his 
opinion on this Bill when it was discussed 
two years ago, to make a short trespass 
on their notice. I own I regard with a 
considerable feeling of envy those Mem- 
bers who, on either side of the question, 
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can feel any very comfortable assurance as 
to the truthfulness or rightfulness of their 
own convictions. I confess that to me 
both sides of the alternative seems beset 
with much difficulty, and I cannot help 
looking with much misgiving at whatever 
course the House may adopt. It is diffi. 
cult to assume the responsibility of resist. 
ing the arguments that are urged by the 
promoters of the measure, or to incur the 
risk of adopting an ill-advised or premature 
step. I should feel it an inexpressible re- 
lief, not only to be sure that I was doing 
right, but to be sure that I thought I was 
doing right. On the one hand, I am ready 
to admit to some degree the representations 
which are put forward by the promoters or 
supporters of the Bill, though certainly I 
think they take rather an exaggerated 
view of the case. I do not believe that 
factory labour, in the average number of 
instances, though it may be weary, can 
be reckoned severe and injurious. I do 
not believe that the average condition of 
their health—though of course it is not so 
good as if the workmen had a greater en- 
joyment of air, exercise, and time—can 
be reckoned comparatively bad. Indeed, 
I believe the real condition of their health 
depends much more on proper arrange- 
ments being adopted within the factory 
with respect to cleanliness, ventilation, 
and space, than on the precise number of 
working hours—be the hours more or less. 
In all those respects the master of the 
mill can exercise much more power and 
real influence over the health and well- 
being of his hands, than the Legislature; 
but these firms are composed of such men 
as the Messrs. Marshall and others—men 
who are ignorantly traduced with respect 
to this measure; and I believe those men 
to be amongst the most indulgent friends 
of the working classes which this land, 
distinguished. as it is for philanthropic 
efforts, can produce. - I am quite ready to 
admit that the workpeople—men, women, 
and children—engaged in factories would 
derive great benefit both for their health 
and growth if they had shorter hours of 
work. I believe they would derive no 
slight advantage from having more time 
for recreation, more time for education, 
for family intercourse, for intellectual and 
moral and religious culture, advantageous 
both for their bodies, their minds, and 
their souls. So far, I go completely along 
with the promoters of this Bill; but then 
in such a complicated state of society a8 
ours, all the departments of labour have 
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such a close relation to each other, all the 
eurrents of business run so into each other, 
that we cannot calculate on the effect of 
any disturbing cause we may introduce. 
We shall find both in our experience, and 
if we consult history, that charity has too 
often had to weep over its own work. I 
need not remind my hearers of that fami- 
liar instance in the colonial history of 
Spain, when to relieve the red Indian they 
introduced the black Negro into their co- 
lonies. So it is that legislative benevo- 
lence, though it may intend to apply only 
atender touch, comes down often with a 
heavy hand on the object of its benevo- 
lence. I feel, therefore, even from the 
statements of the promoters of the Bill 
itself, from what they have said of the re- 
sults of the experiments that have been 
made in some mills, of working only for 
eleven hours, that at all events, if we 
should resolve to make an experiment, it 
ought to be the most cautious, and with 
the least risk in our power. I think if a 


reduction should take place, it would be 
the height of rashness to go beyond the 
reduction of one hour, or to make the 
hours of labour less than eleven hours a 
day by the present Bill. But then it will 


be asked if under any circumstances I 
should be prepared to consent to a reduc- 
tion, is it not the proper way to go into 
Committee, where I may propose any such 
reduction as I think proper? Well, per- 
haps, under ordinary circumstances that 
would be the proper course to adopt; but 
I own at present it would be impossible to 
say what number of hours would be car- 
ried in that Committee; and I say that 
with a recollection of the quarrels that 
have been introduced in the discussion of 
this Bill. The noble Lord himself, my 
noble Friend who just addressed the House 
—and I am sure, he is actuated himself 
by nothing but conscientious and honour- 
able motives—has seen reason to change 
his opinions and his vote ; and I think that 
change to which he has brought his mind, 
might have taught him to regard with a 
little more allowance and forbearance the 
changes that have crossed the minds of 
others. My noble Friend is contented 
with the experience of two years; but he 
will not allow the experience even of three 
Years to be sufficient for others. But be- 
yond this, lieyond not feeling sure how far, 
in the present temper of tne House, I 
would be able to carry a proposition to 
confine the reduction to eleven hours, and 
feeling that it would be most mischievous 
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to consent to further a Bill that might 
possibly go so far as reduction to ten 
hours ; still, if I had even a guarantee that 
there would be no greater reduction than 
to eleven hours, I should not feel justified 
in going into Committee. The Session, 
and the times, most powerfully advise us 
to suspend any decision for the present ; 
for I think this Bill, a Bill for regulating 
the hours of labour, is nearly connected 
with the Bill for the repeal of the Corn 
Laws—in other words, with the Bill to 
increase the payment of labourers—and 
I cannot bring myself to deal with one, 
until I ascertain the fate of the other. 
[‘‘Hear.’’] Why am I interrupted with that 
cheer? I think it injures in the highest 
degree the best interests of the working 
classes to limit the hours of labour, unless 
at the same time that other measures are 
introduced to augment the remuneration of 
the labourers. A Bill has been introduced 
into Parliament which I trust and hope and 
believe will have that effect; and I ask, 
will the hon. Member who interrupted me 
with cheering guarantee to me that that 
Bill will pass into a law? Then he cannot 
blame my prudence and procrastination in 
refusing to reduce the hours of labour. I 
always felt it strongly to be the case, and 
I elsewhere have stated, that the passing 
of the Act for the repeal of the Corn Laws 
would afford the opportunity for reconsider- 
ing the question of the hours of labour; 
but I think the certainty of that repeal 
ought first to be assured, and some expe- 
rience of its effects should be tried. I 
have never concealed my opinion, at the 
same time, that the best. mode of settling 
this question of the hours of labour would 
be by mutual agreement and understand- 
ing between the masters and the men. 
Now, I thought, especially in the com- 
mencement of the present spring, that 
there was more prospect and hope of such 
an agreement than at previous periods, 
and see no reason now to abandon that 
hope, provided the Legislature abstains 
from present interference. And here, I 
must say, I think that my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Taunton (Mr. La- 
bouchere) has been much misrepresented 
by some persons in this debate, who repre- 
sented him as recommending the workmen 
to resort to a strike to procure a reduction 
of the hours of labour. My right hon. 
Friend made no such recommendation. He 
referred to the absence of strikes, not as 
advising the workmen to resort to them, 
but as an historical proof of their compara- 
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tive indifference with reference to the re- 
duction of the hours of labour. He said 
that workmen had joined in strikes to ob- 
tain an increase of wages, but that they 
never had recourse to strikes to obtain a 
reduction of the hours of labour. And I 
will go further, and say that not only is no 
strike necessary on the subject—and with- 
out any further legislation on the subject— 
if any considerable numbers of the men 
should feel an anxiety to have shorter hours 
of labour, submitting at the same time to a 
corresponding reduction of wages—for I 
say that those who hold out that the hours 
of labour will be reduced without a corre- 
sponding reduction of wages, are practising 
the most mischievous delusion upon them 
—if it be their wish to obtain shorter hours 
with a corresponding reduction of wages, 
they have nothing to do but to go to some 
of the masters, who will be most glad and 
willing to shorten the hours of labour, at 
the same time accompanying it with a cor- 
responding reduction of wages. I believe 


it is a notorious fact, that in the same 
towns and neighbourhood where in some 
mills they work for the long hours, and in 
some other mills work for the shorter 
hours, paying for the piece-work at a re- 


duced price, the men almost invariably pre- 
fer the long hours with full wages to 
the shorter hours with reduced wages. 
Much has been said of the superiority of 
English labourers—of the superior merits 
of English sinews and English skill. I am 
quite willing to admit that superiority, and 
I am proud to think the statement well 
founded; but in the first place the great 
part of the labour in milis and factories 
does not depend upon strength and skill, 
but upon the revolution of machinery. 
When we find by authentic statements 
that in many foreign countries the hours 
of labour are seventy-eight hours or eighty- 
four hours a week; in Prussia, seventy-two 
to ninety hours; in Austria, ninety-two to 
eighty; in the Tyrol, seventy-eight to 
eighty ; in Saxony, seventy-two; in Berne, 
ninety-four; and when in England it is 
proposed to reduce them to fifty-nine, I 
fear much that no superiority of English 
strength, or English skill, will tend to 
counterbalance the enormous difference be- 
tween ninety hours a week and fifty-nine 
hours a week. With respect to the pre- 
sent state of morality in the manufactur- 
ing districts, what is the last report we 
have on the subject? The returns that 
have just been submitted concerning the 
increase and decrease of the annual number 
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of commitments throughout England hag 
this passage :— 

“In the extensive and populous counties of 

Yorkshire and Lancashire, the chief seats of the 
great staple woollen and cotton manufactures, the 
large decrease of commitments in 1848 and 1844 
has continued ; and there is a decrease in 1845 
which arises chiefly in Yorkshire, of 6.9 per cent. ; 
and, comparing the two last periods of three years, 
of 19.1 per cent. In the adjoining counties of 
Chester, Derby, Nottingham, and Leicester, where 
the silk, lace, and hosiery manufactures are chiefly 
carried on, a considerable decrease is shown in 
each county, which last year reached 22 per cent 
on the aggregate, and 13.2 per cent on a compari- 
son of the two last periods of three years. The 
decrease has also extended to Staffordshire, War. 
wickshire, and Worcestershire, the seats of the 
principal hardware, pottery, and glass manufac- 
tures, and the adjoining county of Gloucester, In 
this district, the aggregate decrease in 1845 was 
13 per cent, in the two last three years of 9.6 per 
cent.” 
No statement can be more satisfactory. 
This is the district which is represented, 
under the present system, as giving en- 
couragement to every sort of immorality 
and irregularity. I don’t say this gratify- 
ing change is conclusive, but it suggests a 
caution to us how we should disturb the 
present system. But whatever may be 
the abstract right of the State to interfere 
with labour, or with the bargains between 
man and man, and masters and workmen, 
I certainly feel that we should not do so 
while we are yet ignorant of the fate of 
the measure which will be an equivalent 
and compensation. I hope that we shall 
some day be able to effect a reduction in 
the hours of labour; but I think the hon. 
Member who introduced this Bill and the 
House would do well to suspend their de- 
cision upon it. But whatever may be your 
determination, I could not justify it to my- 
self to lose this opportunity of stating, that 
under no circumstances am I prepared to 
sanction a greater diminution of the hours 
of labour than one hour a day—thus re- 
ducing the hours of labour to eleven hours 
a day; and under present circumstances I 
am not prepared to accede to any reduc- 
tion of the hours of labour until, by the 
fate of the Corn Bill, I know it will have 
as an accompaniment a measure by means 
of which we shall be prepared to meet it. 

Mr. MACAULAY: Sir, I am very 
desirous to have an opportunity of explain- 
ing on what grounds and to what extent I 
am prepared to support the Bill before the 
House. I hope it is unnecessary for me 
to preface what I have to say by declaring 
that with any unjust aspersions, such a8 
the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Ward) 
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observes have been thrown on the manu- 
facturers of this country, I have no sym- 
thy. Towards them I have no feeling 
except that of kindness and respect. I 
feel convinced, that with the interests 
of the manufacturers of this country the 
interests of the whole society, and espe- 
cially of the labouring classes, is most 
dosely linked. As allusion has been made 
to the present state of the political world: 
I will also add, that I hope no feeling 
whatever of political or party hostility can 
sibly be supposed to prompt the vote 
which I shall give to-night. Under no 
circumstances whatever, indeed, should I 
think it agreeable to the rules of fair poli- 
tical hostility, to employ as a weapon of 
party warfare a question so deeply con- 
cerning the interests, and so strongly ex- 
citing the passions of great masses of the 
community. On the present occasion I can 
most truly say, that it would give me very 
great pleasure to find myself able to vote 
with Her Majesty’s Ministers; I assure 
them, and I assure my hon. Friends on 
this side of the House, from whom I have 
the misfortune to differ, and especially the 
hon. Member for Sheffield, who spoke, I 
thought, in rather a plaintive tone on that 
subject, that I at least have no desire to 
obtain any credit for humanity at their 
expense. I most fully believe that their 
feelings towards the labouring population 
of this country are in all respects as kind 
and as cordial as mine. We agree as to 
ends; there is some honest difference of 
opinion between us as to means; and, 
under such circumstances, we ought to find 
it easy, and I hope I shall find it easy, to 
diseuss this great question without one 
unpleasant feeling, or using one word in 
the smallest degree acrimonious. The 
first point which has been raised, and to 
which I wish to address myself, is a great 
question of principle, and which lies at the 
bottom of by far the greater portion of the 
discussion on this and former occasions. 
Is it, or is it not, a subject on which we 
should legislate? Is this one of those 
matters which the State may properly in- 
terfere to settle, or which it ought to leave 
to settle itself? I think it most important 
that there should be no mistake whatever 
upon this subject ; that we should neither 
assume functions which do not. properly 
long to us, nor abdicate functions which, 
if they do properly belong to us, we are 
d to exercise. I know not which of 

the two is the greatest pest to society—a 
patriarchal Government, or rather a med- 
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dling Government, which intrudes itself 
into every part of the system of human 
life, and thinks it can do everything for 
everybody better than anybody can do 
anything for himself; or, on the other hand, 
an easy, careless, pococurante Government, 
which suffers abuses, such as might be 
checked by an easy remedy, to exist under 
its sight, and to all complaint and all re- 
monstrance answers only, ‘‘ Oh, let things 
alone, let things take their course, let 
things find their level.’’ I believe, if there 
is an important problem at all times, and 
especially at this time in politics, it is to 
ascertain where the line divides those cases 
with which the public authorities ought to 
interfere, from those with which they ought 
not. Formerly, I think, the general be- 
setting sin of Governments was undoubtedly 
that of meddling. The magistrate pushed 
himself into everything. He interfered 
with matters on which, unless he possessed 
the powers and the wisdom of an angel, it 
was absolutely impossible for him to do any 
good. He was always attempting to cor- 
rect some evil that was not within his 
sphere; and the consequence was, that he 
invariably augmented the evil he proposed 
to correct. He was shocked by the fear 
of scarcity, and so he made laws against 
forestalling and regrating, and created a 
famine; he was touched by the oppression 
practised upon borrowers, and so he made 
a law against usury; and the poor borrower, 
who might have got money at 10 per cent, 
could not possibly get it at 15 or at 20. 
Rvils of this kind attracted the attention 
of some philosophical minds. They were 
exposed, and by the exposure inestimable 
service was rendered to society. I cannot, 
however, but fear some evils in the reaction, 
and I think I see some danger of very able 
and eminent men falling into the other 
extreme. I do not wish in the present 
debate to introduce questions not now be- 
fore the House; but, by way of illustration, 
I would just say, that I do think it a very 
remarkable circumstance that we should 
have lived to see the settling of all the 
great communications of the Empire—a 
question always considered in every former 
age as strictly belonging to the province of 
the Government—abandoned by the Go- 
vernment to private speculation. Another 
instance of error on the same side I find 
in the way in which some Gentlemen, for 
whose judgment I have the highest respect, 
look on the question now before us. In the 
opinion of those gentlemen, such as the 
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Member for Montrose, the question seems 
to resolve itself into the general principles 
of free trade ; and they argue that you do 
not legislate to settle the price of gloves, 
but you leave that to find its own level— 
and so let this matter take its own course. 
You leave the hosier, they say, to manage 
his own business—to trust what customers 
he likes—to give long credit and make 
high charges, or to be content with swift 
returns and small profits; you own that 
he can judge better for himself than the 
State for him, and interference in such 
matters is legislating in the wrong direc- 
tion. These Gentlemen say, that you de- 
parted from right principles when you le- 
gislated with respect to such a question as 
that now before the House; and that every 
step you take in the same direction is to 
go further and further in the wrong. With 
the greatest respect for those Gentlemen, 
I must confess I cannot see the matter in 
this point of view. I have laboured to 
submit my judgment to theirs, but I can- 
not do it, and must be guided by such 
light as I possess. I believe that I am 


as firmly attached as any Gentleman in 
this House to the principle of free trade 
properly stated, and I should state that 


principle in these terms: that it is not 
desirable the State should interfere with 
the contracts of persons of ripe age and 
sound mind, touching matters purely com- 
mercial. I am not aware of any exception 
to that principle; but you would fall into 
error if you apply it to transactions which 
are not purely commercial. Is there a 
single Gentleman so zealous for the prin- 
ciples of free trade as not to admit 
that he might consent to the restric- 
tion of commercial transactions when 
higher and other considerations are con- 
cerned? Take questions of police. For 
instance, you limit the number and re- 
gulate the fares of hackney coaches and 
hackney cabs. All the arguments in 
favour of free trade tell against such an 
interference. On a rainy day few cabs 
are to be met with on the stands, but there 
are plenty of persons possessed of cabs 
who would bring them out for hire on such 
occasions, if they were permitted to charge 
what fares they liked; but the Legislature 
interferes to prevent this. Can there then 
be a more striking instance of interference 
with the principles of free trade? In con- 
formity with these principles, you should 
not regulate the charges for hackney car- 
riages ; but on good ground of police the 
State steps in and regulates the fares of 
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public carriages in the metropolis. §o 
also considerations of revenue make you 
interfere with the principles of free trade 
in other cases. What business have you 
to go on a person’s property, and say 
that he shall not cultivate tobacco on his 
own ground? So it isin respect to matters 
concerning national defence, and a great 
many other things ; but I wish to confine 
myself to matters directly bearing on the 
question bsfore us. Therefore I say, in 
the first instance, that where the health 
of the community is concerned, the prin- 
ciple of non-interference does not apply 
without very great restrictions; and in this 
statement I hope I carry with me the general 
sense of the House, as I am sure I carry 
with me the full assent of the Government; 
for I have read a report signed by two 
Members of the Government, the Duke of 
Buccleuch and the noble Ear! lately at the 
head of the Woods and Forests, and now 
Secretary for Ireland, and since that 
report was laid before the House, the noble 
Earl himself, with the full consent of his 
Colleagues, brought in a Bill on the sub- 
ject of sanatory police, which certainly, if 
examined according to the principles of 
free trade, would appear the most mon- 
strous production ever brought forth. For 
I find that by that Bill no person can 
on his own ground build in a street ina 
great town unless it shall be so many feet 
wide: no person can build a house on his 
own ground without giving notice to the 
commissioners, and no person can sink a 
cellar without their consent. Then the house 
must have a drain, and if it should be a pre- 
viously existing house, and have no drain, 
the commissioners tell him that he must 
make one, and if he refuses, they may 
make it for him, and send him in the bill of 
expenses for payment. And if it is re- 
ported to these commissioners that a house 
wants whitewashing, they direct the owner 
to whitewash it; and if he will not, they 
send a man with a pail and brush, who 
whitewashes the house, and then the bill 
is sent in for payment. Suppose the 
owner of a house at Leeds or Manchester 
chose to take his stand and address the 
noble Earl on the subject. Suppose he 
were to call upon the noble Earl to recon- 
cile this interference with the principles of 
free trade. ‘ You tell me,” this man would 
say to the noble Earl, “ it is your prin- 
ciple to buy cheap and sell dear: why 
then do you prevent me from running Up 
the cheapest buildings I can, and letting 
them at the best prices I can get! 
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“You state that you do not like a house 
without a drain—do not take mine, then: 
no one forces you to live in them ; but I 
can find many persons—many a poor 
family willing to give one shilling a week 
to live and sleep in a cellar without a 
drain; and why may not I take that one 
shilling a week, and why may not they 
sleep in a cellar without a drain if they 
choose ?- Why did you send in a man 
without my consent to whitewash my 
house, and then force me to pay for it ? 
The persons I deal with are of ripe age 
and sound mind, and when they have vo- 
luntarily contracted to live in my tene- 
ments, why do you interfere in the matter ? 
You cannot defend this meddling on the 
extreme principle of free trade and non- 
interference.”” I believe that the noble 
Earl who introduced this Bill would answer 
that this is not a question of free trade ; 
that the principle appealed to was not the 
true principle, but a caricature of free trade; 
and it is owing to the caricature that so 
salutary a doctrine as free trade, properly 
understood, has so slowly, and with so 
much difficulty, made its way. We should 
have nothing to do with the matter if it 
were a purely commercial affair; but 
other and higher interests than mere com- 
mercial interests are concerned. It con- 
cerns the public weal that the great mass 
of the people should not live in a way the 
effect of which is to abridge life, to make it 
wretched and feeble while it lasts, and to 
send to untimely graves the population, 
who leave behind them a more miser- 
able progeny than themselves. If it be 
the fact that a great mass of our popu- 
lation is familiar with misery—if it be 
the fact that places calculated to shorten 
life, to taint the health and to turn the 
stomach of those accustomed to more 
cleanly habits, are not noxious to those 
who dwell in them; this proves how 
greatly the Government of this country 
has neglected its duty, and proves that 
they have tolerated the existence of houses 
like hogstyes, until there is danger of the 
population becoming like hogs. Who can 
aflirm, then, with respect to a question 
where morality and humanity are concern- 
ed, that we must adhere to this principle 
of non-interference? Take the question 
of lotteries. A man has an estate for 
Which he wishes to get 20,000U., and he 
issues 1,000 tickets at 201. each, with the 
condition that the first ticket coming out 
of the wheel shall gain the estate. The 

ture interferes, and annuls the 
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whole proceeding. But suppose the owner 
of the estate appeals to the principle of 
free trade—suppose he says, ‘‘ What have 
you to do with this voluntary contract be- 
tween me and other parties? You may 
think it a bad speculation—then don’t take 
a ticket ; but what right have you to pre- 
vent those men from doing so who are of 
ripe age and sound mind?”” The answer 
is obvious ; we interfere, because if we to- 
lerated these things we should be giving 
encouragement to habits and qualities of 
mind incompatible with the virtue and mo- 
rality of individuals in society. I hope I 
carry the House with me thus far, that 
the principle of non-interference is one 
that cannot be applied without great re- 
strictions where the public health or the 
public morality is concerned. Then, I 
ask, is not the public health concerned in 
a question relating to the time of labour ? 
Does any one who has examined the evi- 
dence, or opened his eyes in the world, or 
examined his own feelings, doubt that 
twelve hours a day of factory labour are 
more than are desirable for youths of 
thirteen? If so much labour be not 
desirable, then, I say, every argument 
on which interference can be justified 
calls on me to keep those youths from in- 
juring their health by means of immode- 
rate toil. Is this, or is it not, a question 
in which morality is concerned? Can any 
one doubt—certainly my Friends around 
me do not doubt—that education is a mat- 
ter of the highest importance, as regards 
the virtue and happiness of the common 
people? For education we know that lei- 
sure is necessary. Do we believe that, 
after twelve hours have been taken from 
the day for factory labour, and after so 
much time as is necessary for refreshment 
and exercise has also been taken—do we 
believe that enough time will remain for 
that amount of education which it is de- 
sirable the people should have? I believe 
that we must answer that question in the 
negative. This I say, that all the prin- 
ciples on which you interfere to prohibit 
contracts of a nature which you believe to 
be prejudical to public morality, justify me 
in endeavouring to prevent contracts like 
those which are now the subject of con- 
sideration. But there is another question. 
We are legislating here principally for the 
young. Now, I ask, whether it is not 
a rule universally adopted by all civilized 
society, in which anything like a body of 
law exists, that those who are of a tender 


age should be placed under the guardian- 
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ship of the State? No one would say that 
a rich person under age should be per- 
mitted to sign away his property. We 
should cry out against such a proposition. 
And if any gentleman came forward and 
said, ‘‘ What have you to do with the mat- 
ter? Why do you pretend to know what 
is better for the man’s benefit than he 
knows himself? Why do you interfere 
with a free contract between two per- 
sons ?’’ The answer would be, that a boy 
of immature age cannot secure himself 
from injury, and the State is his guardian. 
But the property of the poor and young 
lies in his health and strength and skill— 
in the health both of his body and of his 
mind. To suffer him prematurely to im- 
pair that health by even his own consent, 
is greatly to depart from the first duty of 
a good guardian. These are the principles 
on which I hold that there is no objection 
to interference in this case. Where public 
health and public morality are concerned, 
I hold that the State may interfere, if, on 
the whole, such interference may appear 
advisable, even with the contracts of adults. 
Therefore interference, in such a case, 
would be justifiable, a fortiori, in reference 
to artisans under the adult age. This Bill 
does not propose to interfere with the la- 
bour of adult males. It may do so indi- 
rectly ; though I certainly should, without 
hesitation, on the present occasion, vote 
against a proposition to interfere with adult 
males. [‘ Hear!’’] Yet, let me not be 
misunderstood. One would think I had 
uttered a most monstrous paradox. One 
would think that not a single Gentleman 
was aware of any society in which the labour 
of adults had been limited one day in seven. 
Pray, let me ask, with reference to this 
monstrous paradox, will Gentlemen name 
to me a single civilized State since the first 
dawn of history in which a certain time of 
rest and recreation has not been set apart, 
even for adults, by public authority, conse- 
erated alike by law, religion, and morality ? 
One would think this was an unheard-of 
paradox, and that the most horrible, por- 
tentous, monstrous results must follow if 
once you legislate to limit the labour of 
adults ; but the moment we look at it ra- 
tionally, we find ourselves in the midst of 
such restriction, that all this has been 
going on age after age, and without for a 
moment suspecting that it involves any 
dangerous consequences whatever. Sir, it 
is a very curious circumstance, that, in 
societies where these restrictions on adult 
abour have existed, and where a disposi- 
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tion arose to regard them as superstitious, 
they have nevertheless felt the temporal 
inconvenience of interfering with them 9 
great, that the Government has never yen. 
tured to abolish them without providing a 
substitute. After our own civil wars, the 
Long Parliament abolished Good Friday, 
Whitsuntide, and Christmas, as supersti- 
tious ; but what did the statesmen of that 
time do? They passed a law—you will 
find it in the Ordinances—that in compen- 
sation for these holidays, the second Tues- 
day of every month should be given to the 
labouring people ; and if any master foreed 
his apprentice to work on the second Tues- 
day of any month, the apprentice should 
have him up before the justice of the peace. 
Then, again, what do you say to the French 
Revolution? The Convention swept away 
Sunday, Lady-day, and Christmas, but they 
found it necessary to give other holidays ; 
and instead of the feasts of the Roman 
Catholic church, they proclaimed the Feast 
of Opinion, the Feast of Good Works, and 
the Feast of Genius. But let us recur to 
the illustration familiar to us all. It is not 
necessary to go into any religious consider- 
ations connected with the observance of 
Sunday, because all will agree that, whe- 
ther Sunday be a human or a divine ap- 
pointment, the consequences of its obsery- 
ance in an economical point of view are the 
same. Let me ask, then, is there one ar- 
gument in the whole speech of my hon. 
Friend, with reference to the limitation of 
adult labour, which does not apply to the 
observance of the Lord’s day? I speak, 
of course, only with reference to the tem- 
poral aspect of the question. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sheffield says, 
if this restriction of labour be good for 
manufacturers and workmen, rely on it they 
will find it out. Well, why not reason in 
the same way about the sabbath? I have 
not the remotest doubt, that if you polled 
all the tradesmen in London whether the 
Sunday should be observed, you would 
have a majority of 10,000 to one in favour 
of its observance ; and yet we keep it up, 
because I believe that if you did not, the 
principle of competition, the very soul of traf- 
fic, is so strong that it would lead some one to 
break through the rule, then another—one 
man opening his shop through cupidity, 
another in self-defence, then four or five, 
then a whole street, and at length the entire 
locality, would follow the injurious exam- 
ple. But if the argument is good for days, 
why not for hours? My hon. Friend the 
Member for Sheffield says, as if it were 
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utterly incontrovertible, you eannot limit 
adult labour unless you fix wages. Yet 
you have, Sunday after Sunday, for cen- 
tury after century, been restricting adult 
labour, yet have you not fixed wages. But 
then it is said, we cannot legislate for every 
employment. Why legislate for some, if 
not for all? See, it is said, how hard the 
sempstresses work—toiling in their garrets 
fifteen and sixteen hours aday. The house- 
maid, too, is up at six o’clock every morn- 
ing, hard at work all day, dragging up- 
stairs and down-stairs till late at night. 
If you cannot protect them, why interfere 
with the factory children? In fact, by 
protecting the factory child, you will aggra- 
vate the condition of others not so pro- 
tected. Is that the way you reason with 
reference to the Sunday? You cannot 
protect every one on the Sunday ; but you 
do what you can. You shut the factory, 
you shut the shops, you shut the public 
offices ; but if any one proposes that you 
should interfere with the sempstress in her 
garret, you say, that is impossible; you 
cannot interfere there without spies in 
every house. You do what you can. You 
trouble yourselves very much about the 
practical effect of your legislation, and very 
little about its apparent symmetry; you 
strike what you can strike—you protect 
the Sunday for those for whom you can 
protect it; but that protection does not in- 
juriously affect those who are unprotected. 
You know the effect is directly the con- 
trary. You know your protection of those 
you do protect in the enjoyment of the Sun- 
day has not the effect of making the house- 
maid, for instance, work harder on the 
Sunday. On the contrary, she works less 
on the Sunday; for you keep the public 
feeling on the right side, and you give an 
indirect advantage to those whom you can- 
not protect altogether. But, to come to 
the great argument which my hon. Friend 
and all those who have spoken on the same 
side of the question with him have relied 
most strongly upon. They have pleaded, 
and the subject is one which must be most 
gravely considered, the pernicious conse- 
quences which may result to the labouring 
classes themselves from this proposed in- 
terference. They say it is vain to think 
that you can take an hour off the labour 
of a man employed in a factory, without a 
reduction taking place in the remuneration 
which he receives for that labour—that 
there must be a diminution of wages if the 
hours of labour are shortened ; that we 
may, by the adoption of this measure, sink 
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the condition of our labouring classes lower 
than it is, and injure instead of improve 
them ; and that we have here introduced 
a greater interference with labour than the 
safety of those who live by it would war- 
rant. Now, lam far from denying that 
this argument deserves to be weighed with 
attention—that it is one of importance, and 
should induce us to act gradually and cau- 
tiously—and that we ought to feel our way 
well at every move; but I am at the 
same firmly convinced that there must 
be some great flaw in this argument, in 
the straightforward way in which it is 
applied, as if it rested on some princi- 
ple of arithmetic, or on some problem ca- 
pable of demonstration. And the reason I 
think so is this. We have legislated in 
some such spirit as this before. We 
have shortened the hours of labour in some 
instances already. Thirty years ago, it 
was stated by the late Sir Robert Peel to 
be a common practice to make children of 
8 years of age work fifteen hours a day 
in factories; and yet now we prevent all 
young persons under 18 years of age from 
working for more than twelve hours a day. 
What a change is this to have already 
made! Did not all the arguments that my 
hon. Friend has urged—did not all his 
demonstrations about the falling of wages, 
and the necessity of the protection of 
long hours against foreign competition— 
apply just as strongly against the reduc- 
tion of the hours of labour that has already 
taken place, as it applies to the question 
of farther reduction? I observe that the 
same arguments which are now put forward 
against this measure were used against 
that former Bill. Any person who reads 
over those debates, will find that exactly 
the same admonitions were held out then 
as now; but have they been fulfilled? The 
same description which we have now lis- 
tened to was then given of the ruin which 
must await the cotton trade if the Legisla- 
ture did not interfere for its protection. 
But the House heeded not these alarms. It 
passed the measure, but the ruin has not 
followed. The hon. Member for Oldham 
has told us that the former interference 
has not been followed by the evils which 
were apprehended. But it is asked, are 
we prepared to argue that, because the 
former interference, reducing the hours of 
labour from fifteen hours to twelve hours 
had done no harm, that therefore a further 
reduction from twelve to eleven hours 
would do no harm? That is not, however, 
my argument. But what I say is this, 
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that if your only argument that this fur- 
ther reduction will do harm, be in ex- 
actly the same words which were used on 
the same side against the former Bill, and 
which the result has shown to have been 
ill-founded, that then there must be some 
flaw in it one way or the other. To refer 
to the analogy of Sunday, to which I be- 
fore alluded. Suppose that we go back to 
three hundred years ago. That wasa time 
of great religious change. Everybody 
knows that there was much written and 
much said at that time about the origin of 
the obligation of keeping that day of the 
week as a day of rest. Now suppose that 
in 1546 some person had proposed to 
abolish the Sunday, in order to make the 
nation better and more prosperous. How 
easily might not all the arguments that 
have been employed here be used in fa- 
vour of such a proposition? It might 
have been said, what an enormous increase 
of production must not such a regulation 
cause—what an increase of wages will it 
not produce—what advantages will it not 
ensure to you over every other nation that 
enters into manufacturing competition with 
you? Such, it would be contended, must 
be the effect of abolishing the Sundays. 
Now, supposing that the Sundays had 
been abolished, and that during the last 
300 years we had been working on Sun- 
day as on the other days of the week, do 
you suppose that the 15,000 or 16,000 
factories now at work would be inexistence ? 
Do you suppose that every hammer, every 
adze, every shuttle, every loom now in 
motion in this country, would be employed ? 
Do you suppose that the addition of one- 
sixth to the whole amount of labour in the 
country would have taken place, and that 
that addition would have shown itself at 
the end of fifty years ? Why, we have all 
experience of what fifty years of industry 
can do. We have ourselves seen the 
change that has taken place in the manu- 
facturing resources of this country within 
a recent period. We know that fifty years 
of industry has been able to double the 
produce of this country ; but do you be- 
lieve that if the Sunday had been done 
away with as a day of rest, that this coun- 
try would have continued to progress as it 
has done, and that it would be one-sixth 
richer now than it is? My firm belief is 
that our people would have been poorer 
than they are. I do not mean, and no- 
body means to say that a man will not do 
more work in seven days than in six days; 
but I doubt whether he will have more 
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work done at the end of the year by work: 
ing seven days instead of six; and in ten 
years time I am convinced that the man 
who labours only six days in the week will 
have the most work performed. And how 
much more strongly will the case apply if 
we take the effect of unceasing labour for 
generation after generation. I say it is the 
most monstrous error in the world to sup. 
pose that by adding one-sixth to the days 
of labour, you would increase the quantity 
of labour done. And what I say about 
days, I say about hours. I do not at all 
doubt but that a person will, in a given 
number of hours, produce less than in a 
greater number of hours, or that in a given 
number of days he will produce less than 
in a greater number of days. I do not 
deny that a man will do a less quantity of 
work in eleven hours than in twelve hours, 
or a less quantity in twelve hours than in 
fifteen hours ; but this I say; and believe, 
that a great society in which the children 
are made from an early age to begin to 
work for fifteen hours a day, will not pro- 
duce so much in the course of a consider- 
ale space of time as a society where the 
hours of labour are much less. I look on 
men in ahigher character. If we consider 
man simply in a commercial point of view, 
simply as amachine for productive labour, let 
us not forget what a piece of mechanism he 
is—how ‘‘fearfully and wonderfully made.” 
If we have a fine horse, we do not use him 
exactly as a steam engine, and still less 
should we treat man so, more especially in 
his earlier years. The depressing labour 
that begins early in life, and is continued 
too long every day, enfeebles his body, 
enervates his mind, weakens his spirits, 
overpowers his understanding, and is in- 
compatible with any good or useful degree 
of education. A state of society in which 
such a system prevails will inevitably and 
in no long space of time feel its baneful 
effects. It will find that the corporal 
and mental culture of the population can- 
not be neglected without producing results 
detrimental to its best interests, even in 
regard to the accumulation and creation of 
property. On the other hand, a day of 
rest regularly recurring every week, and 
hours of exercise, of leisure, of intellectual 
improvement recurring in every day, ele- 
vate the whole man—elevate him physically 
—elevate him intellectually—elevate him 
morally; and his elevation, physical, moral, 
and intellectual, again falls on the com- 
mercial prosperity of the country, which 1s 
advanced with it. Ten thousand cases 
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occur in which the truth of this doctrine is 
apparent. To take an illustration—one of 
the most obvious, the most direct, and the 
most familiar—what is the immediate cause 
that our manufacturer can undersell the 
Hindoo manufacturer in the bazaar of his 
own town, and in goods made of the cotton 

wn in his own plains? Is it not owing 
to our machinery? And to what do we 
attribute the perfection of that machinery ? 
How many of the improvements that have 
taken place in machinery do we not owe 
to the intelligence, the thought, and the 
ingenuity of working men? My hon. 
Friend spoke of Adam Smith; but in the 
very first chapter of Adam Smith’s work, 
he will find it stated by that great man, 
that he never could go to a factory without 
seeing some very pretty machine—that is 
his expression—that had been made by 
some ingenious working man in that coun- 
try. But there are other instances that 
might be cited in proof of the benefits con- 
ferred hy working operatives by improve- 
ments in machinery. Hargrave, the in- 


ventor of the spinning jenny, was a com- 
mon weaver; Crompton, the inventor of 
the loom, and Johnson, who made the first 
dressing machine, were also working men. 


And let me ask how many hours of their 
labour, how many hours of the labour of 
their children, would do so much for the 
advancement of manufactures as one of 
their improvements in machinery has done? 
And in which of the two states of society 
is it likely that such men would arise? Is 
it in that society where the working man 
gains a good education, and where the 
faculties of his mind are developed; or in 
that society where the same person would 
be reduced to the state of a mere machine ? 
Can we doubt but that in every community 
many men of talent will be found among 
the labouring population; and can we doubt 
but that as the general intellectual condi- 
tion of that community advances more and 
more, such men as those I have mentioned 
will rise among it, and that as their intellec- 
tual powers are neglected, so the more and 
more will that society sink. How long 
must you wait until the slave of Louisiana 
or of Brazil will effect any improvement in 
machinery? But this, which seems to me 
to be the most important point in the con- 
sideration of this question commercially, 
was, I think, entirely overlooked by my 
hon. Friend. What is it on which, more 
than on anything else, the wealth of a 
nation depends ?. What is it which makes 
one community prosperous and flourishing 
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more than another? You willnot.say that 
it is the soil—you will not say that it is its 
climate—you will not say that it is its 
mineral wealth, or its natural advantages, 
its ports or its great rivers. These are 
things that are very valuable indeed when 
human intelligence and energy use them 
well; but human intelligence and energy 
can do much without them; whereas with- 
out human intelligence and energy they are 
as nothing. You see countries that in the 
highest degree possess all these advan- 
tages, with a miserable population—with 
men having hardly a rag to cover them; 
while, on the other hand, in the most ste- 
rile soils, and under the most inclement 
skies, the greatest human industry and 
prosperity are to be found. Isit anything 
in the earth or in the air that makes our 
Scotland a richer country than Egypt, or 
Batavia, with its marshes, more prosperous 
than Sicily? No; but Scotchmen made 
Scotland what she is, and Dutchmen raised 
their marshes to such eminence. Look to 
America. Two centuries ago, it was a 
wilderness of buffaloes and wolves. What - 
has caused the change? Is it her rich 
mould? Is it her mighty rivers? Is it 
her broad waters? No; her plains were 
then as fertile as they are now; her rivers 
were as numerous. Nor was it any great 
amount of capital that the emigrants car- 
ried out with them. They took a mere 
pittance. What is it, then, that has ef- 
fected the change? It is simply this—you 
placed the Englishman instead of the red 
man upon the soil; and the Englishman, 
intelligent and energetic, cut down the 
forests, turned them into cities and fleets, 
and covered the land with harvests and 
orchards in their place. The great 
instrument that produces wealth is man ; 
and the vast difference between the cli- 
mates and natural advantages of Campagna 
and Spitzbergen, is not to be compared to 
the difference between a country inhabited 
by a population in a condition of full phy- 
sical, moral, and intellectual health, and a 
country whose inhabitants are in a state of 
physical, moral, and intellectual degene- 
racy. These, I believe, are the reasons 
which explain why the wealth of this coun- 
try has not been diminished by the observ- 
ance, century after century, of one day of 
rest in the week, when your industry seems 
to be suspended, when your machinery is 
not at work, but when the machine of ma- 
chines, man—upon whom everything else 
depends—is winding up and repairing, so 
that he returns to his work and labour on 
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the Monday with renovated spirits, with 
clearer intellect, and with restored physi- 
cal power. Am I to believe that a change 
which would clearly be found to improve 
the moral, physical, and intellectual cha- 
racter of the people, could possibly make 
them poorer? For my part, I look with no 
alarm upon the competition of those people 
with whose competition we are threatened. 
I am told that we are in danger of being 
beaten out of the field by the people of 
Germany, who work seventeen hours a 
day, and who are in such a state that the 
public authorities complain that there is 
not one among them of stature sufficient 
to make a soldier. Sir, if ever the English 
nation is deprived of its commercial pros- 
perity, it will be by no such race of dwarfs 
as these; it will be by some finer people 
than the English population—if ever such 
a people should arise. These, Sir, are the 
reasons which satisfy me as to the principle. 
I am convinced that this, being a question 
connected, for the most part, with persons 
of tender years—a question in which pub- 
lic health is concerned, and a question re- 
lating to public morality—is one with which 
the State may properly interfere. The 
objections which have been made, as far as 
I understand them, apply equally to an in- 
stitution which has existed for ages, and 
which is acknowledged by us universally to 
be, in a temporal as well as in a religious 
point of view, beneficial to the community. 
But the question of degree is another mat- 
ter. I have said, that in my opinion we 
ought on this subject to feel our way most 
cautiously ; we ought to do this if only for 
the sake of the principle itself, because I 
conceive there cannot be the least doubt 
that if we were to take too wide a stride 
at once, to make too sudden a change, and 
if any fall of wages was to be the result, and 
a considerable outcry was to be raised on the 
subject, there would be a reaction, though 
unjustly, against the principle of the Bill. 
We should then, probably, retrace our 
steps, and there would be great difficulty in 
inducing the Legislature to adopt even a 
wholesome reform. For this reason I prac- 
tically agree with my noble Friend near me 
to this extent, that I shall not be prepared 
to vote for any reduction, at present, further 
than to eleven hours. I think we stand in 
the situation of a physician who has satis- 
fied himself of this, that there is a disease, 
and who has also satisfied himself of this, 
that there is a remedy; but who has not 
satisfied himself of this—of.the degree in 
which the patient’s constitution will at pre- 
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sent bear that remedy. His course is ey}. 
dent ; it is, to apply that remedy by small 
doses, and to watch its operation. That, 
I think, is the course it is our wisdom in 
this case to take. One single word, before 
I sit down, as to the question of time, 
My noble Friend near me seemed to think 
that the time was ill chosen. I must say 
that I am of a different opinion. We car. 
ried up on Monday to the House of Lords 
a Bill which, if our expectations are an. 
swered, will have the effect of raising the 
condition of the labouring classes, and of 
giving to the people of this country a very 
great advantage they have not hitherto 
possessed in their competition with foreign 
countries. It does seem to me that there 
could be no time more favourable for the 
transition we are now discussing, than the 
present. I must add, that I think it would 
be highly honourable to this House to make 
in one week, as far as is in our power, a 
reparation for two great errors of two dif- 
ferent kinds; for, Sir, as lawgivers, we 
have errors of two different kinds to eon- 
fess and repair. We have done that which 
we ought not to have done; we have left 
undone that which we ought to have done. 
We have regulated that which we ought to 
have left to regulate itself; we have left 
unregulated that which ii was our especial 
business to have regulated. We have given 
to certain branches of industry a protection 
which was their bane. We have withheld 
from public health and from public mo- 
rality a protection which it was our duty 
to have given. We have prevented the 
labourer from getting his loaf where he 
could get it cheapest, but we have not 
prevented him from prematurely destroying 
the health of his body and mind by inordi- 
nate toil. I hope and believe that we are 
approaching the end of a vicious system of 
interference, and of a vicious system of 
non-interference. We have just done what 
was in our power for the purpose of repair- 
ing the greatest of all the errors we have 
committed in the way of interference ; and 
I hope we shall to-night, by giving an assent 
to the principle of this measure, take a step 
toward repairing another error—the error 
of neglect. 

Sim J. HANMER concurred with the 


right hon. Gentleman in the opinion that 
they ought not to be so fanatical on the 
subject of free trade as to suppose that 
they were never to interfere for the pur- 
pose of conferring benefits on their fellow 
subjects. The right hon» Home Secretary 
(Sir J. Graham), however, pointed out, # 
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few days ago, the extreme difficulty of in- 
terference on the subject. They had been 
obliged to feel their way step by step, and 
at each step they had been made more 
sensible of the delicacy of the ground on 
which they were treading. They had al- 
ready interfered with factory labour so far 
as to prevent young persons being em- 
oyed in factories for a longer period than 
twelve hours a day. The question was 
not one of principle, but of time and de- 
Many hon. Gentlemen said that 
some agreement ought to be come to be- 
tween the masters and the workmen ; but 
this Bill was not for that purpose ; one of 
its clauses went to restrict the hours of 
labour to eleven, but there was another 
clause which went further, and he saw no 
security, if the Bill were read a second 
time, that they would be able to strike 
out that clause and limit the restriction to 
eleven hours. If the result of carrying the 
Bill should be to interfere with the profits 
of the manufacturer, it might interfere 
with the sort of houses that the manufac- 
turers were in the habit of building for 
their workpeople. In many parts of Lan- 
cashire cottages had been built and were 
building of a superior description, in which 
the workpeople were able to live in com- 
fort, and which were’ built for them by 
their masters. He doubted whether it would 
be adeirable result to interfere with the ha- 
bitof the masters. He was sure that appre- 
hensions would be entertained by the ma- 
nufacturers of the possible results of carry- 
ing the Bill, and he should be very glad to 
see an eleven hours’ arrangement; but 
looking to the general question of manu- 
facturing employment, he thought he 
should better discharge his duty by sus- 
pending his consent, and, like the noble 
Lord the Member for the West Riding, by 
not supporting a Bill which many of its 
supporters said was only for eleven hours, 
but which would, there was reason to 
think, carry the restriction to ten. 

Mr. WAKLEY, after the eloquent, ar- 
gumentative, and conclusive speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Edinburgh, should address as few observa- 
tions as possible to the House, upon the 
subject under discussion. He was sur- 
prised, however, he confessed, that hon. 
Gentlemen on that and the other side of 
the House, who had advocated unlimited 
factory labour on former occasions, did not 
jump up and contradict him when he sat 
down. Interference with labour had been 
deprecated. The whole system of social 
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polity in this country was founded on in- 
terference. What was a Legislature for 
if it was not to protect the weak against 
the strong? It was an abrogation of their 
functions of legislation to decide they 
should not interfere. Everything was in- 
terfered with, in fact ; and now, when the 
advent of free trade was close at hand, 
was it a time to lay down the principle of 
non-interference with the hours of labour ? 
For the last forty years the manufactures 
of this country had increased under protec- 
tion ; but he confessed that it struck cold 
and chilly on his ear, to hear the Home 
Secretary state that the English labourer 
was from henceforth to enter the arena of 
toil without any armour, quite naked, and 
wholly unprotected. If he was to be told 
that in adopting free trade there should be 
no protection to the labouring classes of 
the country, he would not advocate it for a 
single moment. But he did not believe its 
adoption would produce that result; he 
believed, on the contrary, that it would 
give the Legislature power to interfere 
with more propriety and with far more ef- 
fect, and make them better than ever able 
to carry out those principles which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Edinburgh had so beautifully illustrated. 
The hon. Member for Sheffield had thrown 
out an insinuation against the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dorsetshire, which the hon. Gen- 
tleman had striven to repel. He admired 
very much the speech of the hon. Member 
on some points, because it showed a deter- 
mination to improve the condition of the 
labourer; and the hon. Member would 
pardon him (Mr. Wakley) when he told 
him that the labourer in Dorsetshire stood 
in need of his benevolence. It was the 
bare truth. A more enviable lot a man 
could not have than the opportunity of re- 
lieving the wants and improving the condi- 
tion of his poorer neighbours ; and he only 
hoped that after the course taken by the 
hon. Gentleman in respect of the factory 
labourers that night, he would not forget 
the agricultural labourers of his own county. 
In other points, however, the speech of 
the hon. Member was what Hudibras called 
‘‘rigmarole;’’ it was as perfect rigmarole as 
ever he had heard in that House. The hon. 
Member for Sheffield commenced by a mis- 
statement of what he (Mr. Wakley) had stat- 
ed, by saying, that because certain of his 
(Mr. Wakley’s) constituents desired this Bill, 
he (Mr. Wakley) had given it his support. 
He assured the hon. Member nothing of 
the kind was the case. His constituents 
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did not trouble him (Mr. Wakley), as the 
hon. Member’s did him; they left him 
(Mr. Wakley) to use his own discretion, 
and to do as he pleased—they left him to 
do so just as freely as if he had no consti- 
tuents at all, The hon. Gentleman’s con- 
stituents did not take that course, he sus- 
pected. The hon. Gentleman said he had 
received much instruction from the work- 
ing classes, and that he had learned more 
from them than he had learned in that 
House. The hon. Member had certainly 
an extraordinary mode of showing it The 
hon. Member said he had read the ex- 
cellent and sensible pamphlet of my hon. 
Friend behind me, but that he could not 
for the life of him understand it. His hon. 
Friend was not answerable for that. The 
hon. Member also declared that he had 
often listened with the utmost attention 
and pleasure to the arguments of the hon. 
Member for Weymouth, but that he never 
could understand their meaning. He (Mr. 
Wakley) was at a loss to understand what 
sort of a mind it was that listened with 
pleasure to an argument which it did not 
comprehend. The hon. Member then 
turned round to the hon. Member for Old- 
ham, and exclaimed against spurious popu- 


larity, which, he said, ought to be scouted 


by every man, and said that he thought 
the hon. Member for Oldham was an ama- 
teur legislator on this subject. He thought 
he had heard something of the labours of 
the hon. Member for Sheffield in connec- 
tion with the manufactures of the Eastern 
Counties Railway, where some crushed 
limbs and broken bones had resulted from 
his manufacturing skill. Now, the hon. 
Member for Oldham had been a manufac- 
turer for nearly fifty years, and employed 
between two and three millions of hands. 
[A laugh.] He was thinking of the 
millions whom the hon. Member had sus- 
tained through the exercise of his skill, not 
of the number he had employed at once ; 
and yet the hon. Member for Sheffield had 
denominated him an amateur legislator on 
that subject. How the hon. Member had 
the boldness so to designate the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham, he was at a loss to under- 
stand. He (Mr. Wakley) confided in the 
experience of the hon. Member for Oldham 
on this question ; for he believed that he 
knew more of this subject than almost any 
man in the House, and possessed a sober 
and controlled judgment, elevated by the 
loftiest feelings of humanity. His hon. 
Friend behind him had stated in his pam- 
phlet that there might result from the 
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measure @ rise in the price of @ gown or 
of a shirt of a penny or halfpenny; and 
the hon. Member for Sheffield, like a ge. 
cond Cocker, placed the penny or the half. 
penny in the one scale, and an infant in 
the other. Past experience had proved 
that the course which they had adopted 
on this subject was the right course; 
but it ought to be a source of infinite con- 
gratulation to the Members of that House 
who had participated in that legislation, 
The statement of the hon. Member for (ld- 
ham wasundeniably true, that they had been 
interfering for forty years, and yet the 
increase of cotton goods had been five-fold, 
And he had challenged any one to dispute 
the accuracy of his statement that wages 
were as high now as they were forty years 
ago. [Mr. Fretpen: Hear.] The hon. 
Member for Sheffield confirmed that. Had 
the House discovered, then, the exact 
point to which they ought to go, and that 
they had now arrived at it? They pro- 
tected hares and pheasants ; would they 
not also protect infant life? They visited 
men with penalties and a gaol, if they shot, 
took, .or sold a hare without a license, 
They interfered with everything, and they 
could not do wrong if they interfered to 
protect these wretched persons who could 
not protect themselves. Did they intend 
to repeal the laws now in existence, or 
would they not rather go on until infants 
had an efficient protection? It was denied 
that they at present possessed it. The 
working classes in Yorkshire, in Lanca- 
shire, and throughout the kingdom, prayed 
for this Bill, and great weeping and wail- 
ing there would be in the western division 
of Yorkshire, when the speech of the noble 
Lord who represented it was read there. 
He did not expect such a speech, after the 
speech which was reported as having been 
delivered by the noble Lord at the last 
election there. There was one point that 
had not been fully touched upon—the mor- 
tality, the dreadful mortality, produced by 
the present system. Mr. Chadwick, in his 
last report on Manchester, quoted the re- 
port of the Registrar General, who said 
that in the whole of England, out of 1,000 
persons, 145 reached the age of 70. In 
Manchester, out of 1,000 persons, only 63 
attained the age of 70. Out of 4,629 per- 
sons of the labouring classes who died in 
the year 1840, no less than 2,649 died 
under the age of 5 years; above 5 and 
under 10 the deaths were 1 in 22 ; above 
10, 1 in 43. The average age of death at 
Manchester, among the labouring classes, 
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was 17 years, while in Rutlandshire it was 
38 years. The hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh had dwelt upon the circumstance, 
that there were prior considerations to that 
of commercial prosperity : if there were 
not, they might cease their debates. He 
wished to call the attention of the House 
to the dreadful effects produced on the 
manufacturing population by withdrawing 
from the homes of the operatives the natu- 
ral protectors of their children, viz., their 
wives. It struck at the root of all domes- 
tic happiness. They made a dirty, deso- 
late place of the poor man’s home, when 
they took it from its natural protector. 
Instead of going home and finding a smil- 
ing wife and a well-laid board to receive 
him, the labouring man took home with 
him his weary, exhausted partner, and 
they were both glad to retire at once to 
rest. In the morning they rose again at 
five, to be at the factory by six o'clock ; 
and what became of the children during 
the absence of their parents? They were 
left in charge of some old and miserable 
harridan, who, in order to quiet them, re- 
sorted by turns to the birch and to stupefy- 
ing drugs. He stated unhesitatingly that 
in pursuing this course of policy they were 
striking at the root of society in this coun- 
try. They saw the effects of it already in 
the children, that out of 4,600, 2,400 died 
before they were five years of age. And 
what, he would ask again, could compen- 
sate the children of many a poor man 
for the loss of a mother? Could there be 
a greater calamity than the death of a mo- 
ther? He appealed to hon. Members of 
that House. He had not the slightest 
desire to raise any unpleasant feeling 
against any party; that was not his ob- 
ject; but he wished to bring the effects of 
this calamity before their minds, because 
his mind was impressed with its import- 
ance, although theirs might not be. He 
appealed to hon. Members, to ask them- 
selves what could be more important to 
children than the loss of a mother? When- 
ever they saw a thrifty family, one go- 
verned by good conduct, and actuated by 
good motives, it always indicated that a 
good mother, and not a bad mother, was 
there. A mother—whom you destroy by 
the present system—she has every motive 
for making home comfortable, for making 
ita paradise. All her hope of happiness 
Is centred there. She cannot, like the 
man, enjoy herself from home—at least 
she cannot with propriety. The customs 
and the habits of society forbid it. Her 
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home is her temple of hope in this world ; 
and now you destroy it and make it a scene 
of desolation, by requiring that she shall 
perform in a factory the duties of a man, 
and leave her children to the care of per- 
sons who can exercise over them no mater- 
nal sympathy. He did hope that these 
observations would have due weight with 
the House. He was sorry he had been 
obliged to compress them into so small a 
compass as hardly to be understood. He 
had thrown them out as hints rather than 
as an expansive argument applicable to the 
peculiar tircumstances to which he had re- 
ferred ; but he was thoroughly persuaded 
that no subject could engage the mind of 
any Legislature of more importance than 
that of taking care that the poor man’s 
children should not, if possible, be deprived 
of the protection of a mother. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Edin- 
burgh, who had made so able a speech 
that night, had stated that on going into 
Committee on the Bill he could not extend 
the period of interference beyond one hour. 
Well, one hour was better than nothing. 
If he could not get a Ten Hours’ Bill, he 
would cheerfully vote for one of eleven, as 
a step in a good direction. He knew not 
what the decision of the House would be ; 
but he knew this—that a more important 
question could not be before it. The feel- 
ings of thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands were at this moment excited on the 
subject ; and all that he prayed, in conclu- 
sion, was, that the decision of the House 
would be such as to give them life and 
health, and future encouragement. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, there was one ob- 
servation made by the hon. Member for 
Finsbury in which he entirely concurred 
—and that was, that this was about the 
most important question which this House 
or any Legislature could be called upon to 
decide; and it was because he (Mr. Bright) 
held that opinion that he ventured at that 
very late hour, after so much had been said, 
to rise and offer some observations to the 
House for the purpose of stating some 
things which he believed were much more 
true, and a much more exact representation 
of that which existed in the manufacturing 
districts of the north of England, than the 
House had heard from the promoters of the 
Bill either to-night or on the other night 
when it had been debated. He had lis- 
tened to the speech of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh with considerable asto- 
nishment. THe confessed he was apprehen- 
sive when the right hon. Gentleman rose 
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that he was about to damage the side which 
he (Mr. Bright) took on this question. He 
said this with perfect sincerity; and he had 
never heard any Member get up and make 
a speech more wide of the question which 
was before the House. They had both 
ancient and modern history — they had 
statements from various countries—they 
had religious considerations—and they had 
a lecture on the institution of the Sabbath. 
They had free trade caricatured, as he 
should have expected to have heard it 
caricatured by a man who had not opened 
his mouth during the last three months in 
which free trade had been debated in that 
House, and who had been induced to sup- 
port it at all only after very great compul- 
sion from his constituents at Edinburgh. 
The right hon. Member had told them about 
everything except about the manufacturing 
districts. Why, they all knew that the 
Sabbath was a day on which men did not 
ordinarily work; but there was no analogy 
or comparison between the cases stated by 
the right hon. Gentleman. There were no 
mills in any part of the world worked on 
the Sabbath. Men had discovered that it 
was necessary and wise to observe the 
Sabbath, and they all did observe it, so far 
as the manufacturing operatives were con- 
cerned; but they had not all come to discover 
the necessity of a Ten Hours’ Bill, and that 
was the present question before the House; 
and surely it was a matter worthy of some 
consideration that every other country in 
the world in which manufactures are estab- 
lished tolerates a longer period of working 
than that now allowed in this country. 
With respect to the Sabbath, all men and 
countries were equal, at least as far as 
manufactures were concerned; but with re- 
spect to the time of working in mills, the 
House could legislate for one country only; 
and surely it was not unimportant in these 
circumstances to consider the competition 
they were likely to meet with from foreign 
countriess. It was important, when any 
measure was brought before the Legisla- 
ture, to have a clear understanding of the 
arguments and grounds upon which it was 
brought before them; but he had observed 
with respect to this question, the arguments 
and facts were constantly changing. The 
right hon. Member for Edinburgh had al- 
luded to what he supposed the right hon. 
Gentleman considered a fact, that was, the 
excessive mortality in the manufacturing 
districts, the enfeebled bodies and broken 
spirits of the operatives; and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury had produced statistics 
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from a book by Mr. Chadwick to show how 
many people died in Manchester; but if the 
hon. Member had acted fairly, he would 
not have alluded to what took place in Man. 
chester, but in some other town, not a manu- 
facturing one, where the population was as 
great as in that town. Ifhe had taken Liver. 
pool, for instance, he would have found the 
mortality greater than in Manchester; and 
if he had given the mortality of Leeds, it 
would have appeared frightful; but if he 
had given that of Bristol, it would ap- 
pear still greater than that of Leeds, 
Well, this showed that the argument of 
the hon. Member was not worth a straw 
for the case then under consideration; 
and if the hon. Member had looked a little 
further into statistics, he would have found 
that longevity in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of Yorkshire and Lancashire had 
been increasing for 150 years past, and 
that in Leeds the average rate of mortality, 
instead of being higher, was considerably 
lower than in 1801, when there were scarcely 
any factories in the town. Then, with re- 
spect to health, he would not trouble the 
House at that late hour with the minute 
statements of figures which he had pre- 
pared; but he might state that it was 
upon record, and perfectly undeniable, that 
the average rate of sickness in factories 
was not so large as the average calculated 
upon by the friendly societies of England. 
He (Mr. Bright) recollected, on one ocea- 
sion, hearing Lord Ashley make this extra- 
ordinary statement—that, having paid a 
visit to the infirmary at Manchester, he 
was astonished to find how much scrofula 
prevailed, and that nearly all the cases 
were factory cases. A statement more 
opposed to the truth was never made in 
that House. He appealed to the hon. 
Member for Finsbury, who belonged to the 
medical profession, whether, if there was 
anything more than another calculated to 
act as a specific in this frightful disease, it 
was not the warmth and dryness which 
existed in the manufacturing establishments 
in the country. [The hon. Member re- 
ferred to various medical authorities in 
proof of his assertion.] Another state- 
ment which was made to the House was 
the excessive labour in factories; and 
the hon. Member for Oldham was regarded 
as a great authority in these matters. 
He acknowledged that the hon. Member 
was the senior partner of the largest cot- 
ton concern in England, and had been 
connected with the trade longer than any 
man in the House; but every one knew 
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that a man might go on fora very long 

iod and be very flourishing, and yet be in 
a state of profound ignorance of matters not 
immediately appertaining to his own busi- 
yess. Did any one suppose that a man must 
know a great deal of political economy 
because he had a large factory or a large 
farm? The hon. Member for Oldham 
said that Lord Ashley’s statements were 
before the House, that no Member of 
the Government had contradicted them, 
and therefore he would not repeat them. 
Lord Ashley, two years ago, stated that 
children between nine and thirteen years 
of age, and young persons from thirteen to 
eighteen, walked a distance of from twenty- 
two to twenty-seven miles a day in follow- 
ing the machine called a mule. Why, the 
thing was impossible, and the fact of any 
man making such a statement in that 
House was sufficient to condemn him as 
an authority upon that or upon any other 
subject. It was proved on the evidence of 
not less than 400 firms, who had no kind 
of communication with each other whilst 
the experiments were tried, that the ex- 
treme distance which any person could 
travel in one day following the mule was 
twelve miles ; that the least distance was 
about four; and that the average could 
not be estimated at more than eight. The 
same noble Lord had made other state- 
ments quite as extraordinary and just as 
contrary to the fact. He would admit 
that the hon. Member for Oldham knew a 


great deal about cotton-spinning ; but he 
must protest against the House taking his 
opinion without examination upon any 
question of political economy. The hon. 
Member for Sheffield referred to a pamph- 
let written by the hon. Member for Oldham 


a great many years ago; and in that 
pamphlet he expressed his regret that we 
went on more and more exchanging our 
cotton manufactures for foreign produce 
every year: he says that we gave two 
pieces for the same quantity of goods now, 
for foreign produce, for which we formerly 
gave only one piece; and that if by any 
mode of arrangement with foreign coun- 
tries, we could limit our productions to 
what they were twenty years before, we 
should be getting from the foreigner quite 
as much of his produce, whilst we gave 
only half of what we now gave of our own. 
He had a perfect recollection of that pam- 
being published by the hon. Member 
for Oldham. [Mr. Frexpen: I contradict 
it flatly.] But if the hon. Member did 
hot admit that in his pamphlet, he did the 
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same thing or thereabouts in that House. 
Did the hon. Member think that there 
would be no diminution of production ? 
Did he mean to say that single machine, 
called a carding engine, or a throstle for 
spinning yarn, could produce as much in 
ten hours as it would in twelve? No 
such thing. [Mr. Frepen: The number 
of machines could be increased.] But 
that would cause a greater expenditure of 
capital. Why, then, the hon. Member’s 
political economy came very much to this, 
that by increasing the expenditure of ca- 
pital in the country, they would, by adopt- 
ing this measure, produce the same results 
as at present. The hon. Member said 
there could be the same amount of profit 
to the owner, and the same amount of 
wages to the workman. But if the capital 
were the same, and the labour were di- 
minished, is would be impossible that the 
owner of the capital or the workman could 
receive the same amount of profit and 
wages as at present. Now, with respect 
to that diminution, what had been the 
result of the experiments made, as he 
thought the hon. Member for Oldham 
would admit, in the fairest manner? He 
alluded to the experiments on the one 
hand of Mr. Horrocks at Preston, Mr. 
Greg at Manchester, and Mr. Eccles at 
Blackburn? The whole of these cases 
were brought forward by men as respect- 
able as the hon. Member for Oldham, who 
stated them on their character and honour, 
and he believed their statements to be 
true. On the other hand, they had Mr. 
Gardiner’s experiments ; and, in the first 
place, he asserted without any fear of con- 
tradiction by Mr. Gardiner, that, in his 
experiments, the machine at his mill was 
made to move faster in the proportion of 
one to fifty, and that a quarter of an hour 
was gained by it. He had it on the autho- 
rity of Mr. Gardiner himself, and of Mr. 
Horner, the factory inspector, that as 
much as that was gained by an increase in 
the speed of the engine ; and that several 
minutes were gained which before were 
not cared for in meal time ; and by these 
means there was something like an ap- 
proach for a time to the quantity produced 
before. If he did not know that a great 
majority of that House knew little of cot- 
ton-mills, and that half the Members oppo- 
site had never been inside of one, he would 
not dwell upon these facts: for it must be 
clear to any man who had any knowledge 
of these matters, the exact amount of yarn 
or spun cotton turned out by any machine, 
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was in proportion to the number of the re- 
volutions of the roller. To attempt to 
persuade the public that one machine 
working ten hours could produce as much 
as one working twelve hours, because when 
the workmen engaged with it were not 
working so long they were less fatigued, 
was out of the question ; for he assured 
the House, on the experience of many 
years, and the hon. Member for Oldham 
could not deny it, that as far as regarded 
the greater proportion of the mills in the 
cotton trade, whether they worked twelve 
hours or ten hours, they would turn out 
precisely the same proportionate quantity. 
He spoke of the machinery, which in ten 
hours would only turn out ten-twelfths of 
the quantity it would turn out in ¢welve 
hours, and not one inch more; and that no 
power of legislation in that House, or any 
thing else, could alter that state of things 
at all. He asked the House then to con- 
sider what they were called upon to do. 
The hon. Member for Oldham said that 
we now consumed 532,000,000Ibs. of cot- 
ton, and that was his great argument why 
we should cut off one-seventh of the quan- 
tity. What then would be the result of 
passing this Act? That we should imme- 
diately lessen the consumption of the raw 
material, and that we should diminish our 
trade to the amount of 76,000,000Ibs. a 
year ; that was about equal to the whole 
amount of our cotton trade at the conclu- 
sion of the war, and exceeded two-thirds 
of that of the United States of America. 
Calculated in bales, it amounted to 228,000. 
Was there any man in that House who 
was sane, or any man anywhere who was 
sane, and who, when he considered the 
enormous interests connected with the 
working up of those 228,000 bales of cot- 
ton in one year, would dare vote for the 
passing of this Bill, which at once or twice 
cut off that amount of production or con- 
sumption? There never, he believed, was 
proposed a measure so dangerous, so de- 
structive, so certain to be violated by all 
those persons who were connected with 
the trade with which they were going to 
interfere, as this. The hon. Member for 
Oldham said—and it was the argument of 
a great many, of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Edinburgh amongst the 
rest—that they had legislated in past times 
without mischief, and therefore there was 
no harm in this measure. That was a 
gross misrepresentation of the facts. He 
should like to ask the hon. Member for 
Oldham how long for twelve hours together 
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he had worked his mill? As far as regarded 
the concern with which he was connected, 
he had never worked for more than twelve 
hours a day. He did not pretend to the 
humanity of the hon. Member for Ashton- 
under-Line, who for a long time, he be- 
lieved, worked his mill for fourteen hours 
a day. He had no doubt that the hon, 
Member had a most excellent reason for 
what he did then. However, he had since 
changed his opinion, and a late repentance 
was better than none. But upon the ques- 
tion of time, he believed that fourteen or 
fifteen hours never were the rule in the 
trade, and when Parliament passed a law 
limiting the hours of work to twelve hours 
for all persons under 18 years, it was no 
real limitation; it was but bringing the law 
—there being none before—to fix that 
which public opinion and the interests of 
trade, both for the millowners and for the 
workpeople, had already fixed. It was 
only attempting to mislead the House to 
say that, because the number of hours 
was limited to twelve, they might lessen it 
without mischief ; and when a person asked 
the House to pass such a measure as this, 
he ought to be better prepared with facts 
than those which the hon. Member for 
Oldham had stated, which any man ac- 
quainted with the trade could overturn. 
Again, it must be borne in mind that if 
they limited the trade in former years 
without injury, the circumstances then 
were not the same as now. There was a 
larger margin for competition than at pre- 
sent; and he could assure the House that 
at that moment there were thousands of 
men and women employed in the cotton 
factories of Lancashire who generally re- 
ceived higher wages than they did before, 
when the employer had not one single six- 
pence of profit. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Lincoln must be intimately 
acquainted with everything connected with 
the cotton trade. The hon. and gallant 
Member had a great deal to be thankful 
for. There was a great number of esta- 
blishments working without any profit; 
and what would they do if this law passed? 
[** Oh, oh!’?] Hon. Members called ‘‘ Oh, 
oh,”’ and the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn expressed himself very eloquently 
because certain persons in the cotton 
trade had made great fortunes. He hoped 
it was not a crime to make a fortune in 
the cotton trade; but if the noble Lord 
would look into the London Gazette for 
three years, he would find many failures; 
between 1839 and 1842, one-half of the 
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eotton manufacturers of Stockport were 
wholly ruined, and parted with their pro- 

rty. Those who possessed the best ma- 
chinery and showed the best management, 
could get money; but others not so well 
circumstanced could not live: besides there 
was a less margin now for profits, there 
was a fiercer competition with foreigners. 
If they did formerly limit the labour to 
twelve hours, it was when improvements 
could be made in machinery. Those im- 
provements had been made, and it was 
every day apparent that the improvements 
mentioned could no longer be carried on ; 
and if they brought down the number of 
hours from twelve to ten, and so prevented 
the trade from being carried on, and the 
competition with foreigners, would they 
not be making a very hazardous experi- 
ment? He was now about to mention the 
character of the agitation out of doors. 
He thought that he was entitled to speak 
with some authority of the opinion of the 
working classes. He employed about 800 
of those for whom hon. Members wished 
to legislate; he was surrounded by them; 
and when he was at home he was in con- 
stant communication with them. There 
was no doubt they were actuated by the 
same feelings as hon. Members, that ten 
hours’ work was better than twelve. He 
and they were agreed about that; but he 
believed that if it were put to the work- 
men whether they would have ten hours’ 
work and ten hours’ wages there would be 
nothing approaching to a majority voting 
in favour of the change. In several cases 
the offer had been distinctly made, and as 
distinctly refused. He believed in no case 
had the hands in the mills asked that a 
change in the hours of labour, accompanied 
by an alteration of wages, should be made. 
He would make the change to-morrow in 
his own mill if his workmen asked it. But 
he knew if he did so, that if trade were 
flourishing, the workmen would go up the 
vale of Todmorden, and obtain work for 12 
hours from the hon. Member for Oldham. 
If it were true, as that hon. Member stated, 
that there would be no less production, 
why did he not try the reduction in the 
number of hours? If the competition with 
the foreigner would stand the same—{ Mr. 
Firwoen: The home trade]—the home 
trade would not make any difference. He 
lived within ten miles of the hon. Member, 
and the Swiss and Americans met both at 
the same counter, and the hon. Member 
had not adopted the reduction. The no- 
ble Lord the Member for Newark. said 
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that workmen could do with a reduction of 
wages. He admired much that the noble 
Lord did; he would be glad to see the 
workmen, playing cricket, and, if they liked 
it, climbing Maypoles. But he assured the 
noble Lord he never made a greater mis- 
take than that the operatives were willing 
to accept a reduction of wages. If they 
judged by themselves, they would not ex- 
pect any such willingness. Let them take 
a legal gentleman, or any one else who oc- 
cupied himself in an honest way to gain an 
honest livelihood, and he was sure that no 
one would be found willing to take ten 
briefs instead of twelve, and ten fees in- 
stead of twelve fees. It was the same with 
the operatives ; they liked more money, 
and they would have more comforts —a 
larger room, a better garden, and a journey 
by the railroad. They liked money as 
much as other parties, and they would 
have it, if it could be obtained by honest 
industry; and they would consider the 
House of Parliament their great enemies, 
if they by the law tied their hands for two 
hours, and took two hours’ wages from 
them. Hon. Gentlemen professed that 
they went in harmony with the working 
class. He denied it. The workmen were 
for ten hours’ time, but not for ten hours’ 
wages; and he was prepared to contend 
that ten hours’ time never could yield 
twelve hours’ wages. The workmen and 
hon. Gentlemen then were not in harmony; 
and if this Bill were passed, it would cause, 
in the first place, an extraordinary delu- 
sion, and in the second place a fatal disap- 
pointment. Then they were asked to com- 
promise. The hon. Member for Ashton- 
under-Lyne (Mr. Hindley) was the very 
man to make an experiment for a compro- 
mise. The hon. Gentleman having em- 
ployed his own workmen fourteen hours, 
was for now trying eleven and a half; but 
if they passed to that, or to the eleven 
hours which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Edinburgh recommended, would 
this not be the best argument for the work- 
ing classes to say, that the Legislature 
could limit the hours of labour without any 
material diminution of wages ? They might 
thus go on from eleven hours to ten, and 
from ten to eight, which was, he believed, 
the point at which the hon. Member for 
Oldham expected soon to arrive. The hon. 
Member’s brother, Mr.:Thomas Fielden, 
in a speech to the workmen, had said, that 
he had been long connected with the cotton 
manufacture, and during that time, he, 
and the parties with whom he had been 
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connected, had been friendly to a Ten 
Hours’ Bill. If they had had it twenty 
years ago, the agitation would have now 
been for an Eight Hours’ Bill, and he 
trusted they would ultimately get it. If 
the hon. Member for Oldham, and his 
worthy, excellent, and mistaken brother, 
had persuaded the workmen that they 
could go from eleven hours to ten, and 
from ten to eight, without any diminution 
of wages; and if the House passed this 
Bill, would not the labourers follow the 
leaders who had been so successful, and go 
on to an Hight, or ultimately to a Six 
Hours’ Bill. He believed that there were 
two points on which the House was agreed. 
The one was, that ten hours’ labour was 
better than twelve, and the other that the 
ten hours would be best brought about by 
a voluntary instead of a legislative arrange- 
ment. An opinion had gone abroad that 
such an arrangement was not possible ; but 
who knew that it was not? The men who 
had led the ten hours’ agitation had not 
tried it; they had always pointed to Par- 
liament for an arrangement. He believed, 
however, that a voluntary arrangement 
was possible, and that it would be come to 
within five years. There were symptoms 
that the masters and the men were dis- 
posed to make voluntary arrangements— 
in the shutting of the warehouses in Man- 
chester almost universally on the Saturday 
afternoon, thus giving the workpeople a 
half-holiday ; and in the early closing of 
shops in the evening, which was going on, 
by voluntary arrangement, almost through- 
out the kingdom. Let it once be known 
that that House would not make the 
hazardous attempt to interfere, and the 
working classes, instead of looking to 
the Legislature, would seek their objects 
through very different channels: they 
would seek by private arrangement with 
the masters to obtain this boon which they 
desired, and which he (Mr. Bright) ad- 
mitted they ought to have by some means or 
other. [‘* Hear!’’?] Why, hon. Members 
cheered as if the master manufacturers were 
the friends of long hours, and they were 
the only humane people. It was notorious 
that the master manufacturers were now a 
more civilized class than they were twenty 
years ago. Throughout society a great 
change of feeling had taken place. Look 
at the treatment of children, apprentices, 
soldiers, sailors, and it would be found that 
a greater gentleness and a wholly different 
tone was growing up everywhere. He could 
tell hon. Members that the same spirit 
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prevailed among the masters. Those tales 
about “ billy rollers,” and the ill-treatment 
experienced by workers in factories, were 
all gone by. There was a greater esprit 
du corps among the workpeople; they 
worked more in families, the parents in 
the same room with their children, He 
(Mr. Bright) was sorry to differ with hon, 
Gentlemen; but he must be supposed to 
know something of the facts, and he was 
bound. to state what he knew. He re- 
peated, that a great change had taken 
place, and no overlooker would dare now 
to perpetrate those cruelties which were at 
one time said to be practised. Two years 
ago he opposed this measure, as he did 
now, because he believed it to be injurious 
to the working classes. Most of their 
evils arose from legislative interference. 
Parliament was now called on to re- 
cur to the errors committed by their an- 
cestors some 200 or 300 years ago, and 
which had been abandoned because they 
were found to be so injurious. Again, he 


asked, could it be supposed that the mas- 
ters would find it to be their interest to be 
in hostility with the great masses among 
whom they lived? The strike of 1842 had 
been referred to by the hon. Member oppo- 
Why, that proved what he had just 


site. 
advanced. Were not the masters as safe 
during that strike, although whole districts 
might almost be said to be in the hands of 
the workmen, as he was in that House? 
The working men scorned the idea of rais- 
ing a hand against the capitalists, or a 
torch against the factories in which they 
were employed. That strike was more a 
political than a wages question. The people 
were brought to the last point of endur- 
ance; so that their condition was a scandal 
to the Government and the Legislature. 
But their efforts were not directed against 
the manufacturers. He could tell the 
hon. Member for Knaresborough that he 
opposed this Bill because it went on @ 
wrong principle, and tended to spread a de- 
lusion among the working classes. And he 
believed that when the free-trade measures 
of the Government were carried out, and 
the manufacturers became actuated, as they 
would be, by feelings more and more kindly 
towards their workpeople, all that they 
could hope to achieve by the Bill would be 
attained by voluntary arrangement, and 
without the mischief that invariably at- 
tended the interference of the Legislature 
in such questions. 

Mr. B. DENISON said the real ques 
tion before the House seemed to have been 
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misunderstood by many hon. Members 
who had spoken. The Legislature having 
already interfered on various occasions, 
the question now was whether they should 
not go one step further. The proposal of 
the hon. Member for Oldham was that the 
House should go into Committee on this 
Bill, to see whether or not the hours of 
labour should be still further shortened. 
The hon. Member did not absolutely pro- 
pose the reduction to ten hours—that 
would be premature in the present stage. 
He should not be prepared at once to vote 
for ten hours in Committee ; that he con- 
ceived would be much too direct a step in 
the reduction of work. He thought, 
rather, it was for them to consider whether 
eleven hours would not be a better time to 
fixon. They had to consider the case of 
females between thirteen and eighteen 
years of age, whether they should be vir- 
tually compelled to work twelve hours a 
day. He admitted that any such alteration 
as that proposed might indirectly affect 
the adult population, which he should 
regret; but at the same time they were 
bound to consider the moral and physical 
condition of the rising generation. His 
noble Friend, (Lord Morpeth), who ap- 
peared to him really to have made the best 
speech for, rather than against the Bill, 
had said, that if the Corn Bill were passed, 
then the hours of labour might be reduced. 
Why, the noble Lord, even if he allowed 
this Bill to go into Committee, would still 
be able to act as he thought fit on the 
third reading, by which time the fate of 
the Corn Bill would be decided. But he 
contended that they ought to reason as if 
the Bill had already passed—they ought 
to assume that it would be carried in the 
other House. Of course he knew that 
that might not be its fate; but it had 
been sent up by a majority of 98, and 
they were for the purposes \of the argu- 
ment bound to suppose that it would re- 
ceive the sanction of the House of Lords. 
The manufacturing population, whether 
right or wrong, had set their minds on 
some Bill such as that before the House. 
They unanimously prayed for an alteration 
of the law. They might be mistaken ; 
he did not believe they were, but he was 
thoroughly convinced that it would be a 
Severe disappointment if the , House ob- 
jected to let this Bill go into Committee. 
He should vote for the second reading. 

Sir R. PEEL: I shall. detain the 
House hut a very short time ; but the im- 
portance of the subject is so great, that I 
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do not wish that we should go to a di- 
vision upon it without having the oppor- 
tunity of saying a few words, at least, on 
the subject. I have listened this evening 
to the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Edinburgh, as I always 
do, with very great attention and satisfac- 
tion, so far as that speech was a rhetorical 
composition ; but with all respect for the 
right hon. Gentleman, I must say that 
that part of his speech which was put for- 
ward as an argument for the change now 
proposed, was in my estimation exceed- 
ingly limited. The greater part of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech was di- 
rected to prove this proposition, that the 
principles of free trade ought not to con- 
trol our legislation, provided that, by our 
interference, we can promote the social 
comforts, the health, and the morality of 
the community. Well, but what has that 
to do with this question? This part of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s argument was 
addressed to about ten Gentleman in this 
House—if there be, indeed, ten Gentlemen 
in the House—and I believe there can be 
no more—who insist that the pure prin- 
ciples of free trade must necessarily regu- 
late our legislation in such matters as the 
health, the education, and the morality 
of the people ; and therefore that portion 
of the argument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, by which he sought to show that the 
Legislature ought to interfere with re- 
spect to the labour, the health, and the 
comfort of the community, in that we had, 
for instance, so interfered when in one 
Act we enforced the widening of streets, 
and then compelled builders to make 
drains—all that part of his argument was 
addressed to us on a point which we do 
not dispute; because we concede to the 
right hon. Gentleman that his position is 
already established. But the right hon. 
Gentleman pursues this course, in a man- 
ner which is calculated to win for him 
many supporters. He connects his argu- 
ment with numerous illustrations. Every 
one will say, that is very ingenious, and it 
is conveyed in such beautiful language, 
that all who hear it will be disposed to 
transfer their admiration excited by the 
language and the illustrations to the argu- 
ment in favour of which they are em- 
ployed. The right hon. Gentleman having 
laid down an undisputed position, went on 
to illustrate it by a reference to what oc- 
curs with respect to the regulation of 
hackney cabs ; and he proved to the satis- 


faction of every man who was not con- 
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vineed previously—he showed to the per- 
fect satisfaction of every one who listened 
to him, that there ought to be such inter- 
ference. This he did in perfectly plain 
language. In his argument and his illus- 
tration as to omnibusses and cabs, he 
showed that we interfered with the prin- 
ciples of free trade when we prevented the 
one from being overloaded, and when we 
would not allow the hackney cabman to 
take advantage of a shower of rain by 
overcharging, nor by taking more passen- 
gers. If any man remained still uncon- 
vinced, the right hon, Gentlemen was de- 
termined in succeeding in bringing home 
conviction to his mind; for the right hon. 
Gentleman, determined not to let a loop- 
hole escape, even went to show -that the 
Legislature would not allow a boy, not 
more than thirteen years of age, to sign 
away his inheritance; and that on the 
whole the Legislature was justified, even 
though it did not interfere with the prin- 
ciples of free trade—that in such a case 
the Legistature was not to blame in 
preventing a boy from signing away 
his inheritance. Now if any man in 


this House was disposed to contest that 
principle, he must have been convinced 


that the Legislature was justified in in- 
terfering to protect the health, to guard 
the interests, and promote the morality of 
the community. Therefore, do I say, 
that the whole of that part of the argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman was per- 
fectly conclusive. But, then, I think, 
that such an argument is entirely be- 
side this question. Then it is said 
the Legislature is not justified in im- 
posing a tax upon labour, by prevent- 
ing, indirectly, the adult from employ- 
ing his labour for more than ten hours 
a day? And now, to show the right hon. 
Gentleman how needless, how perfectly 
needless, it was for bim to establish his 
proposition, I beg to remind him what is 
the state of the law at the present mo- 
ment? Sir, it is too late for me now to 
contest the principle, excepting with those 
who would recede from the legislation and 
who would retrace the steps which this 
House has already adopted. I do not 
think there is any one Member disposed 
to do that. I, at least, am not. It is 
now thirty years since I took an humble 
part, in co-operation with one for whose 
memory I must ever entertain the highest 
respect, in violating the principles of free 
trade and in regulating the hours, and in 
preventing the abuses that might arise in 
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the employment of infant labour. And 
here I may observe that our main object 
—the main object of us all, whether he be 
for or against ten hours’ labour—with us 
all the main question is, what, upon the 
whole, will be for the advantage, the com. 
fort, and the happiness of the labourers? | 
believe, Sir, I say, that that is the main 
object with all who take part in these dis. 
cussions. But what is now the state of 
our legislation on this subject? It is this 
—that no chiid under eight years of age 
should be employed in our cotton factories; 
that no child under eighteen years of age 
can work by night; that no female can 
work by night at all; that no child between 
the age of eight and thirteen years can 
work for more than six hours and a half; 
and that a certain number of hours in each 
week shall be devoted to the instruction 
of such children, That is our legislation 
at present. It disposes of the main argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman—it ad- 
mits the whole of his preliminary principle. 
But then the important part, and the less 
conclusive part too of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s speech is, whether it would be 
for the advantage of the working classes 
further to restrict the hours of labour? 
I admit that mere commercial considera- 
tions should not prevent us. I admit that 
higher considerations than mere pecuniary 
advantages ought to guide us; but our 
consideration, I say, ought to be whether 
further restrictions on labour can promote 
the health, the morality, and the comforts 
of the working classes? These are the 
higher considerations that ought to influ- 
ence us. One admission was made by the 
right hon. Gentleman. There was one 
thing which he totally repudiated. The 
right hon. Gentleman says, ‘‘Make what 
regulations you please with regard to in- 
fants, I admit they are like the boy about 
to sign away his inheritance; I admit, 
though they are under the control of their 
parents, that masters may take advantage 
of their years. But,’’ says the right hon. 
Gentleman, ‘‘this I will not willingly do 
with respect to the adult, whose capital is 
his labour, who is of sane mind and mature 
age. I will not commit towards him the 
injustice of restricting his discretion as to 
the employment of his time.”” But that 1s 
just what you are about to do, not di- 
rectly: you feel the injustice to be so great 
that you won’t do it directly. But with 
regard to adult labour employed in the 
cotton, linen, woollen, and silk factories, 
you are about to impose what is equivalent 
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to an income tax of 15 per cent on the 
labour of the adult. You are going to tell 
him, “‘ You shan’t have the opportunity of 
labouring for more than ten hours, whereas 
you have hitherto been obliged to labour 
twelve hours:’’ and do you believe, if you 
really establish that restriction—do you 
coneur with the right hon. Gentleman in 
the belief that, for ten hours’ labour, the 
operative can receive twelve hours’ pay? 
“But,” says the right hon. Gentleman, 
“see of what importance it is to the com- 
munity that the working man should have 
some command over his time; see what 
the Englishman has done; see what the 
natives of the United States have done 
with Anglo-Saxon blood—they have cleared 
the forest and reclaimed the sterile land ; 
see what the Dutchman has done, in re- 
covering from the dominion of the ocean 
that which was overwhelmed by the waves.”’ 
Well, but how was all this accomplished ? 
By restricting them to ten hours’ labour? 
Did you tell the Dutchman who has re- 
claimed a kingdom from the sea, “ You 
shall only work ten hours a day?” Did 
you tell the American who supplanted the 
red man, ‘‘ There shall be some legislative 
restriction on your hours of labour?”’ Ilas 
that hitherto been your policy? ‘See,’ 
says, the right hon. Gentleman, ‘‘ how 
much you are indebted to the ingenuity of 
working men for the improvement of your 
most beautiful machines!’’ The right 
hon. Gentleman says it has not been to 
the philosopher, it has not been to the 
great mathematician, it has been to the 
working man, that you have been indebted 
for the most wonderful improvements. Ie 
says that Adam Smith, in the first chap- 
ter of his work, makes this remark. Well, 
be it so; but how have these improvements 
been made? Were they made under a 
state of restricted labour? When [ar- 
greaves invented, when Crompton improved, 
when Arkwright contrived, had a law passed 
preventing them from labouring more than 
tenahours a day? The right hon, Gentle- 
man says, ‘‘ See what advantage it would be 
to the working man to have his intellectual 
faculties sharpened, not being doomed to 
constant labour.’’ Well, but these inven- 
tions were made by men with whose dis- 
cretion as to the amount of labour, you had 
never interfered. Now, I do contest the 
principle of the right hon. Gentleman; I 
believe it is infinitely more likely that their 
ingenuity will be exerted, if you will leave 
the working men to apply their time and 


their labour as they please. ‘‘ We whet and 
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sharpen your ingenuity by telling you that, 
in the hour of strength, by devoting your 
hours to labour, you shall derive all the 
benefit from it; if you choose to work 
fourteen hours a day, you are at liberty to 
do so, and to elevate yourselves in the 
seale of your fellow countrymen by the 
exercise of your ingenuity, and the em- 
ployment of your unrestricted labour.”” All 
experience is in favour of it; on the right 
hon. Gentleman’s own showing, it is by 
the absence of interference with adult la- 
bour that all our beautiful machines have 
been brought to perfection, men’s inge- 
nuity having been stimulated by the hope 
of gain. If you are about to adopt a new 
system—if you hope by it to leave men’s 
minds freer to the continuance of toil—if 
you think you will by that means enable 
them to devote more time and ingenuity to 
the exercise of thought—if that is your 
speculation, in my belief it will be entirely 
delusive. I think there is an infinitely 
better chance of a continued improvement 
from the absence of restriction, than from 
any attempt to restrict the powers of la- 
bour. Therefore the instances the right 
hon. Gentleman gives in favour of restric- 
tion tell against, rather than in favour of, 
his proposition. It is said we ought to 
consult the wishes of the working classes 
themselves. Now, can we have a doubt 
their impression is, that through your legis- 
lation, though it may limit the hours of 
toil, yet they will, by some means or other, 
secure the same amount of remuneration ? 
How can you deny that such is their im- 
pression? You may say that it is a matter 
of speculation; but how can you account 
for this fact, that when Mr. Greg, finding 
that working his machinery for eleven hours 
turned out one-twelfth less work than work- 
ing the same machinery for twelve hours, 
and when he made a distinct proposal to 
his men to work the machinery eleven 
hours, but instead of paying them for 
eleven hours, he would pay them for eleven 
hours and a half, and that he would take 
himself the loss of the remaining half hour 
—did they consent to that proposition ? 
They unanimously rejected the offer. Their 
impression is, if you impose this restriction, 
they shall, in some way or other, receive 
the same amount of remuneration, without 
having to deyote twelve hours to continued 
labour. I believe, if you could effect the 
reduction of the hours of labour by ami- 
cable arrangement between the masters and 
labourers, it would be infinitely more ad- 
vantageous than doing it by compulsory 
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obligation. How easy would it be to im- 
pose by law the obligation not to work a 
minute beyond ten or eleven hours, pro- 
viding for the various cases in which it 
might be desirable for a week or a day to 
labour for an hour more than the specified 
time; but leave such an arrangement to 
voluntary agreement between the parties; 
and how infinitely more likely would it be 
to conduce to an amicable understanding, 
than to fetter both by prescribed rule ? By 
legislating you are cutting off the hope of 
effecting an amicable compromise; and why 
should there not be that amicable compro- 
mise? It is said that eleven hours’ labour 
would turn out as much as twelve: that 
was generally said up to the time the ex- 
periment was made; it was said by men in 
favour of the eleven hours: but it was 
found that the work was only proportionate 
to the time, and it was impossible to sus- 
tain it. I, therefore, with sincerity depre- 
cate all interference on this subject. I 
am against interference, and particularly 
against interference at the present time. 
When I say that, observe that I do not 
withhold the truth. I cannot pledge my- 
self to support such interference at a fu- 
ture time. I think we have gone as far in 
this interference as we can with safety. I 
am inclined to give a full and complete 
trial to what we have done already, coupled 
with the important changes in our com- 
mercial system which are under considera- 
tion. But if you interfere, do not suppose 
that you will give universal satisfaction. If 
you establish the principle of interference 
with adult labour, other parties who are 
trying to effect the same thing by amicable 
arrangement will say—‘‘ Apply the same 
principle to us; do not talk of factories, do 
not say there are peculiar facilities for im- 
posing these restrictions in factories; show 
that without undue interference, without 
domiciliary visits, without the necessity 
for the common informer, you cannot in- 
terfere with our labour.”’ Here is a let- 
ter I received the other day. It is the 
respectful memorial of the operative bakers. 
After establishing the principle, tell me 
how you can resist such appeal as this? It 
says— 

“Your memorialists are suffering unparal- 
leled distress in consequence of the unprecedented 
low rate of wages and the present high price of 
provisions ; that such are the sufferings and misery 
of the operative bakers throughout the country, 
that they labour eighteen hours out of the twenty- 
four ; that the average weekly earnings of the best 
workman is only 9s., a sum totally inadequate for 
the support of a single man, much less of a helpless 
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family. These are facts ; and your memorialistg 
leave you to judge of the absolute necessity of pro. 
tection.” 


Now, this is a strong case. It would be 
possible to substitute the labour of two 
men working nine hours a day, for one 
labouring eighteen. I do not know that 
it would be impossible by legislative en. 
actment to prevent this severe tasking of 
human strength. And why should you 
not interfere with respect to them? Are 
we quite sure, looking at the question in 
a moral point of view, that these restric- 
tions on factory labour will not add to the 
pressure of labour in other oceupations— 
that there may not be competing trades 
exempted from your regulations to which 
you will give a premium by these factory 
restrictions? The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Finsbury made an impression 
on the feelings of the House, which it is 
so easy to do, by describing the import- 
ance of a man’s wife to the happiness of 
his home ; he says it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the wife should have leisure 
to prepare the well-spread board to wel- 
come her husband on his return home. 
Why who can doubt it? -But what is the 
remedy for the present evil? It is to prevent 
the wives from labouring in factories. It is 
to prevent wives from labouring in factories 
at all. Eleven-twelfths of the present evil 
will exist after this Bill shall have passed. 
Who can doubt the importance of the wife 
devoting her attention to domestic duties? 
But the only way to insure her continued 
attendance at home is to prohibit her work- 
ing at all. But does it not more conduce 
to the comfort of a family that they should 
have large wages? The other hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury, from the most pure and 
benevolent motives, brought in another Bill 
last night on this subject ; and I hope the 
lesson to be derived from that Bill will not 
be lost on us. He wanted to restrict labour 
in lace factories. What was it necessary 
todo? In order not to give a premium to 
labour in private houses, he found it neces- 
sary to subject domestic labour to restrie- 
tion just as severe as that in factories. 
Are hon. Gentlemen sure that by establish- 
ing strict regulations with respect to adult 
factory labour, you will not give a direct 
premium and encouragement to labour of 
still more oppressive kind in establishments 
beyond your control, and that you will not 
by your own unwise restrictions defeat your 
own benevolent intentions? On these 
grounds I must resist the second reading 


of this Bill: my arguments are founded on 
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a sincere belief that we have carried inter- 
ference as far as it is desirable. There 
may be others who do not concur in that, 
put surely many will feel that this is not 
the moment in which it is wise to make 
such a great experiment. Why, what an 
experiment it is! With respect to the four 
great branches of your manufacture which 
enter into competition with other countries, 
you are asked to pass a law that shall cut 
off by one-sixth the labour, and I believe the 
produce and remuneration, of that manu- 
facture. You have permitted the export 
of machinery—not from any principle of 
free trade, but because, in point of fact, 
the prohibition was useless. You could 
not prevent the plans of machines and parts 
of machines from being taken out of the 
country, and therefore you thought it better 
to encourage trade in manufacturing machi- 
nery, than have an illicitand smuggling trade 
in it; but you have thus given foreign coun- 
tries the opportunity of benefiting by your 
skill. You have passed a law also, the 
object of which is to insure the public 
against a sudden and extraordinary rise in 
the price of corn, and to give them an op- 
portunity of obtaining a freer access to the 
necessaries of life. But observe that this 


law does not come into full effect for three 
years, supposing the Bill passed in its pre- 


sent form by the House of Lords. Not 
until the Ist of February, 1849, will there 
be a free trade in corn ; for the intervening 
period some restrictions will still remain. 
At the same time you have removed pro- 
tection to domestic mannfactures; and 
upon this ground, because of the period at 
which this is fixed, it would be good policy 
to give a longer trial to that experiment 
which you have already made. You already 
prevent the employment of any children 
under eight years of age, or under thirteen 
years of age, for more than six hours and 
ahalfa day. On these grounds, therefore, 
I do respectfully entreat this House to re- 
fuse its assent to the Bill of the hon. Gen- 
tleman ; I entreat it to permit a fair oppor- 
tunity of effecting a desirable arrangement 
for the reduction of the hours of labour by 
voluntary agreement between the masters 
and the employed; and, above all, to post- 
pone this irrevocable step, for irrevocable I 
think it will be, until you can, with more 
certainty than at present, draw a conclu- 
sion as to the effect of your measure. 
Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, I am sorry 
to detain the House at this late period of 
the night ; but I should be very unwilling 
to go to a division on this question without 
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taking some notice of the answer of the 
right hon. Baronet opposite to the observa- 
tions of my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Edinburgh. And I do so because a 
greater fallacy than that reply of the right 
hon. Gentleman, I think I never heard. 
The right hon. Baronet says, in the first 
place, that the argument which my right 
hon. Friend stated so well and ably, and 
illustrated so fully, was perfectly unneces- 
sary ; that there are not ten men in the 
House who will not agree with him; and 
that his illustrations, though beautiful, 
were quite unnecessary. But that argu- 
ment which my right hon. Friend opposed, 
is the popular argument on this subject— 
that you ought not to interfere with the 
rights of labour—and that the whole subject 
is a question of political economy, by which 
alone it is to be decided. My right hon. 
Friend, as I think, showed most convine- 
ingly that there are reasons for interference 
with labour, and that you have wisely acted 
on those reasons already. He says—and 
says truly, as I think—that he cannot, and 
this House cannot, take the ground which 
the objectors to this Bill take; for that the 
House has already sanctioned Acts by 
which the duty of interference is recog- 
nized. Sir, those Acts are before us; and 
they bear the names of Sir R. Peel, of Sir 
J. Hobhouse, and of Lord Althorp. They 
are on the Statute-books of the realm, and 
I think they do preclude any one from ar- 
guing that there ought not to be any inter- 
ference with labour, unless he is also pre- 
pared to argue that those Acts are vicious 
in principle, and ought to be repealed. But 
the right hon. Baronet, having made this 
admission, turns round and says, this Bill 
is an endeavour to interfere with the estab- 
lished principles of labour. But in what 
manner does it propose to interfere with 
labour further than those Acts have done 
already? The right hon. Baronet says— 
and says with truth, perhaps—that if you 
interfere with the labour of children be- 
tween 8 and 13, and of girls between lh 
and 18 years, you in effect interfere wit3 
the labour of adults. But that interference 
is the principle of the Acts which already 
exist. Why, Sir, the very last Act which 
this House passed, was the introduction of 
a new principle into legislation ; it was an 
interference with the labour of women. 
To that Act I felt great objection ; and it 
was only by the representations and state- 
ments of the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
I was induced to consent to it. But if those 
enactments do interfere indirectly, they in- 
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terfere with labour altogether ; if they do 
prevent fifteen or sixteen hours, or forbid 
labour beyond so many hours, they do in 
principle interfere with labour quite as 
much as this Bill would were it carried. 
The right hon. Baronet, who is assuming 
this popular argument on the subject, says 
to the House—* Will you, for the first 
time, establish the principle of interfering 
with adult labour?’’. But he has taken 
that very course himself. The right hon. 
Baronet at first says, that my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Macaulay) proceeded to ad- 
duce an argument which was quite unne- 
cessary—but as a specimen of rhetoric was 
very beautiful—and then goes on to show 
the necessity of that argument by his own 
reasoning exactly. The question before 
the House is as to the number of hours to 
which you can extend your interference; 
for there is not a class of persons with 
whom this Bill proposes to interfere, upon 
whom you have not by your Acts al- 
ready sanctioned legislative interference. 
You interfere with children between 8 and 
13, with girls between 13 and 18, and with 
women of all ages. Those are the persons 


with whom your legislation now interferes, 
and with whom this Bill proposes to inter- 


fere still further. It is, I admit, a grave 
question whether or not you should sanc- 
tion this further interference; and the set- 
tlement of this question implies a conviction 
of these two propositions : first, that it is 
desirable for the sake of the health, of the 
morals, and of the good conduct of the per- 
sons with whom we thus propose to interfere, 
that a limit of the time of labour to ten or 
eleven hours should take place; and, se- 
condly, whether there are good reasons to 
suppose you may do this without mischiev- 
ously affecting the labour of those classes 
employed in factories, and so deprive the 
master of his fair profit in that labour, and 
injure the great mass of the operatives 
themselves, I think the first proposition 
hardly requires a word from me, after the 
demonstration of it which you have already 
heard from my right hon. Friend. His 
statement was quite sufficient to prove it 
without me and for me, and commends it- 
self at once to the understanding of every 
one who heard it. It is nothing more than 
this—that young girls of tender age can- 
not be kept in factories for fourteen hours 
a day without considerable risk and injury 
to their health—without depriving them of 
the means of performing those domestic 
duties which those who will one day be 
wives and mothers ought to have the means 
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of performing, and without depriving them 
of moral and religious education. That ig 
a proposition which I shall not take up the 
time of the House by endeavouring to prove, 
after the manner in which it has been 
treated by my right hon. Friend. But it 
is said, and indeed it is hardly contradicted 
even by the opponents of the Bill, your 
interference will be so injurious that the 
working classes themselves would suffer 
from the enactment. If this were indeed 
true, then it would be a most painful position 
for the House to be placed in. Suppose you 
were convinced that there was a species of 
labour going on in this country which was 
necessarily injurious to the health of the 
young persons employed in it—which af- 
fected the physical condition and morals of 
those who were to be husbands and wives, 
the fathers and mothers of a future gene- 
ration—and which deprived those young 
persons of the means of moral instruction 
and religious knowledge; and yet that you 
find yourselves, with that conviction, una- 
ble to interfere with that labour without 
producing greater mischief—I say, that 
would be a most lamentable position for 
you to find yourselves in. [It would be im. 
possible for any one to rest satisfied in 
voting against this Bill, or that the Legis- 
lature could look on such a state of things 
with satisfaction. But I do not believe 
this is the case. I take a more cheerful 
view of our proposed legislation, which I 
will not say is without a chance of risk, 
but is certainly without the probability of 
danger. I say, in the first place, that 
those who use this argument proye too 
much. If we place ourselves in the situa- 
ation in which we were a few years 
back, what would our arguments be? 
The hon. Member for Durham, who gave 
us most interesting details on those mat- 
ters, says it has been the custom for 
the last thirty years in most of the facto- 
ries to continue the labour for ouly twelve 
hours a day. And we are told, that im 
other countries, instead of sixty-nine hours, 
work is carried on for seventy-two, eighty, 
and even ninety hours a week. Let us 
then put a question, which might have been 
put twenty years back. It might then 
have been said, look to the disadvantages 
under which your manufactures contend 
—you only work sixty-nine hours, while 
other nations are working seventy and ninety 
hours. You have a tax on raw cotton, and 
a heavy tax on machinery. And you have 
laws which prevent the people buying food 
as cheap as people in foreign countries, 
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How is it possible, then, for you to contend 
with foreign nations ? I think that would 
have been considered proof to demonstra- 
tion of its impossibility. And yet, with all 
these disadvantages, what has been the re- 
sult? In 1824 your exports, according to 
the official value, were 4,000,0001. In 
1833 they were 70,000,000/. And in 
1845, what were they? They were no 
Jess than 135,000,0007. I say then, as 
such has been the case, other circumstances 
have enabled this country to carry on those 
manufactures. But I likewise remember, 
with respect to two matters I have men- 
tioned, when this question was formerly 
before the House, the manufacturers dwell 
particularly on the disadvantages to which 
they were subject. One was the tax on raw 
cotton. Now, with respect to that tax, it 
was stated tome and many other Members 
of this House, that it amounted to 8 per 
cent on the raw material, and one house 
stated that they paid no less than 4,5001. 
a year on account of the tax. I have had 
sent to me different accounts of the tax, 
calculated in various ways. In one in- 
stance the fixed capital, I find, amounted 
to 110,000/., and the amount spent in raw 
cotton was 20,0001. If that is the case 


they have been relieved from a tax of no 


less than 1,6001. a year. With respect 
to another factory, where the fixed capital 
was only 20,0001, yet the calculation 
comes to this, that while the wages would 
be affected to the extent of 10d. a week by 
taking off one-twelfth of the whole labour, 
the amount saved by the relief from the 
cotton tax is no less than ls. ld., showing 
a difference on the side of gain by the abo- 
lition of the tax on raw cotton. That was 
one of the grievances of which the manu- 
facturers complained. Another statement 
was made very confidently in publie by 
Mr. Ashworth to the Committee for Short 
Time. It was this—that in consequence of 
the restrictions on the importation of corn, 
they were working at a great disadvantage 
as compared with foreign nations; and Mr. 
Ashworth stated that that tax imposed no 
less a burden than two hours a day on the 
labourers. That was the statement made by 
them; and let us observe, whatever may be 
the effect of the repeal of the duties on 
corn, according to the various statements 
made by persons who caleulate differently 
its effects, the advantage that may be ex- 
pected from it will, in one case or the 
other, tend to place us on a more equal 
footing, as compared with other manufac- 
twing countries. Some say that the price 
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of corn will be raised in foreign countries, 
and that the price in this country will not 
be lowered. In that case, foreign manu- 
facturers will be under the same disadvan- 
tage that we are with regard to the price 
of corn. Others take it the other way, and 
think that the price will be very much 
lowered in this country. Then the manu- 
facturer in England will have the advan- 
tage of cheap corn, and a great demand for 
his manufactures, and in that way will be 
able to compete more equally with the fo- 
reigner. I must say I have seen with 
great regret that those who make these 
statements with respect to the effect of the 
repeal of the corn duties, do not admit that 
this is a time to entertain this subject. 
[Mr. Brigur: We can never admit that. } 
I quite agree with the hon. Member for 
Durham, they will never admit that it 
would be right by law to enforce an inter- 
ference to which they are opposed; but I 
think it cannot be denied that cireum- 
stances are now more favourable to making 
an attempt at an alteration, if that be 
deemed advisable, than they were in 1844, 
I own, however, it seems to me that the 
question is otherwise in a position still 
more disadvantageous, because they say, 
if these operatives will consent to a reduc- 
tion of wages, then they will agree to a re- 
duction in the number of hours. This is 
proposed to the adult operatives who are 
gaining a certain amount of wages. Now 
I must frankly say I do not expect they 
will agree to those terms. Knowing the 
labour which people undergo in this coun- 
try, and the natural wish there is to earn 
high wages, and have a greater proportion 
of the comforts of life, I do not wonder 
that, placed before them in that way, the 
alternative should be for work. And I 
should not expect that it will be placed 
before them in any other way, and there- 
fore that no shorter time will be established 
until legislation takes place. Now, with 
respect to the effect of that legislation on 
wages, I have never held out that it was 
to be expected, if adult labourers should 
be limited in point of time, that they 
would receive the same wages as they 
do now. But with respect to what may 
actually take place, whether the wages 
shall be actually reduced or not, that is a 
question which must depend, not on such a 
Bill as this, but on the demand for labour 
at the time. My belief is, that having 
great confidence in the Bill which lately 
passed through this Honse for the repeal 
of the Corn Law, my expectation is, that 
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there will be a much greater demand for 
labour in the manufacturing districts, and 
that during that greater demand for labour 
there will naturally take placearise in wages 
—and there will be a greater enjoyment 
of comforts by the manufacturing popu- 
lation. I maintain that I have a right to 
look to that measure for further advantages. 
I have looked to the repeal of the Corn 
Law for the social improvement of the peo- 
ple of this country. I have looked to see 
that the future population shall be instruct- 
ed in the principles of religion, that they 
shall be taught their domestic duties. Be- 
lieving, then, that this Bill, though it may 
be modified in Committee so that it will not 
go beyond eleven hours, tends to the social 
improvement of the people of this country, 
I shall give my vote in its favour. 

Mr. COBDEN: The noble Lord, in 
reply to the right hon. Baronet, contended 
that this Bill would not, in fact, interfere 
with the labour of adults. He believed it 
was ascertained by the experience of our 
past legislation, that, practically, to legis- 
late for persons under the age of 18 was 
to legislate for adults. That was not 
known till lately; but, practically, a Bill 
to limit the hours of labour for persons 


between the ages of 12 and 18, was 
stopping the engine for all persons above 


that age. He should not like hon. 
Gentlemen to be under any misapprehen- 
sion as to the effect of the votes they were 
likely to give; he dared to say they might 
think that they had placed him in a 
very awkward position, and that he must 
give an unpopular vote by voting against 
the Bill. But he wished them not to 
make any mistake in their calculations, or 
incur any undue unpopularity, for he was 
satisfied that a grosser delusion was never 
palmed upon the working classes than had 
been systematically disseminated on this 
snbject. He would not say that it was 
designedly so, because the persons con- 
cerned in the short-time agitation had 
some peculiar notions of their own with 
respect to—he would not call it political 
economy, for he could not dignify it by 
that name, but they had some peculiar 
doctrines by which they believed that the 
legislation of that House could in some 
way parcel out the labour of this country, 
control wages, limit quantity, and maintain 
prices. The originator of this agitation 
was Mr. Oastler; at least he followed in 
the wake of Mr. Sadler. Mr. Sadler, it 
was well known, was directly opposed to 
the principles now in the ascendant, that 
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by widening the field for industry yoy 
would increase the demand for labour, 
raise wages, and raise profits. Mr. Oast. 
ler’s view would best be seen by an extract 
from his evidence before the Committee of 
that House :— 

“Have you formed any opinion with respect to 
the effect this Bill will have on wages ?—I have a 
decided opinion on that point. My own opinion is 
that it will not lower wages ; I think it will raise 
them. Not even in the first instance ?—In the 
very first instance. There will be a battle be. 
tween the two parties; the masters will expect 
them to work at lower wages, and the men will 
stand out.—Of course, then, the Bill must in some 
degree diminish the profits of the masters, must it 
not ? Ido not know that at all. I believe they 
are now competing with one another in such a 
degree, that if they would work less they would 
get more profit.” 

He believed that was a very compendious 
description of the political economy of the 
hon. Member for Oldham and his party. 
They were not free traders; the meet- 
ings of the free traders had been broken 
up by these men. The leaders amongst 
the operatives who had agitated in favour 
of the Ten Hours’ Bill had opposed the 
League in the manufacturing districts. 
He did not mention this from hostility— 
he believed them to be honest; for he did 
not think any men could work so sturdily, 
energetically, and perseveringly, if they 
were not honest. But this only showed 
what a different system they were going 
on, from that which was embraced by all 
rational minds. If not, he did not under- 
stand the principle on which they were 
proceeding. He was only anxious that on 
this occasion they should not fall into a 
measure for which the working classes 
would not thank them, but which might 
procure them very great unpopularity. 
He was one of those who was prepared to 
legislate in the case of infants, and he 
would tell them on what ground. If he 
found it proved that in this country great 
numbers of infants were being worked to 
death, he would step in by law to take 
them out of the hands of their parents, 
just as the Lord Chancellor would inter- 
pose and take away the child of one of the 
nobility if it had been improperly treated. 
But, should he say, that with a great com- 
munity of working classes, such as existed 
in this country, they had done enough 
when they had done this —if he found so- 
ciety in such a state that people were 
willing to work their children to death, he 
should say that society must be improved 
by other means. You should raise its mo- 
ral feeling, lighten the pressure by taking 
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away the burdens imposed upon the neces- 
saries of life, take away the temptation to 
commit crime amongst the people which 
arose from deficient subsistence. In for- 
mer years, when the House was legislating 
for children, they had medical evidence, 
and acted upon physiological grounds. 
Now it was known to the parties agitating 
the measure, that they were legislating as 
much for adults as for children. They had 
indeed met that part of the question. Some 
had contended that wages would not fall, 
although that was not the general argu- 
ment in that House. The Members for 
Newcastle-under-Lyme and Hertford had 
told the House that wages would fall, and 
had accompanied that warning with an ex- 
pression tantamount to this, that they did 
not think high wages conduced to the mo- 
rality of the working man, and that he 
would not be worse eff on that score if he 
earned a little less. It was doubtful whe- 
ther that sentiment would be very accept- 
able to the working man. He (Mr. Cobden) 
wanted hon. Gentlemen opposite to bring 
in a little head, as well as a little heart, 
when they were dealing with this question. 
It seemed to be the tone of the other side 
to assume that their opponents had no 


bowels of compassion for their fellow men. 
Why, he was as hearty an advocate for short 
time as any man on the other side could 
be, and had done something in his humble 


way to promote it. Now, every clerk in 
Manchester had his half-holiday on Satur- 
days, and there was a short-time agitation 
going on among the shopkeepers. But the 
other side proposed to legislate on the sub- 
ject, and they accused others who did not 
like to legislate with them, as hardhearted 
and insensible. Had hon. Gentlemen con- 
sidered how far this principle would carry 
them? He had received a petition from a 
parish in Somersetshire praying the House 
to take into consideration the state of the 
farmers’ men, whose wages were so low 
that they could not procure the common 
necessaries of life ; and they entreated the 
House to pass a law compelling the farmers 
to give the labourers their due. The pe- 
tition was signed by the surgeon of the 
Village, and by several persons, apparently 
working men. Now he asked hon. Gentle- 
men who wanted to introduce this system 
of benevolence into their legislation, what 
they would say if he were to introduce a 
Bill to compel the employers of labour in 
Dorsetshire, or Wiltshire, or Somerset- 
shire, to give their labourers 12s. a week ? 


He had employed unskilled labour such as 
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that, and he had never paid less than that 
sum. Would the noble Lord the Member 
for Newark support such a Bill? Could 
he, on the ground of benevolence, on the 
score of justice, refuse to do so? Yes, it 
might be presumed he would, and he 
would resist the Bill on grounds of po- 
litical economy—hardheartd political eco- 
nomy. He would say, True, you might 
pass a law to compel the farmers to pay 
such and such wages, but could you com- 
pel them.to employ labour? So he said 
with respect to the manufacturers—you 
may pass a law to compel ten hours’ labour, 
but can you ensure the factories being pro- 
fitable, and that they would employ labour 
during those ten hours? Bad as the fac- 
tories might be, there was something 
worse behmd, and that was no work at all. 
These were the grounds on which he ap- 
pealed to hon. Gentlemen. It was not a 
question of feeling. In individual cases, 
when a man started as a doctor, without a 
knowledge of anatomy and medicine, he 
was called a quack; and he trusted the time 
was coming when men would no longer 
rush into hasty legislation prompted by 
feelings of benevolence and philanthropy 
alone, but repudiating the facts of that 
science which taught how to legislate with 
something like probability of the result 
being for the general benefit of the com- 
munity. He did not oppose interference 
between masters and men for the sake of 
employers alone ; he opposed all inter- 
ference whatever with the labour of adults, 
primarily for the sake of the adults them- 
selves. If they were to establish the prin- 
ciple that Parliament would not interfere 
at all with labour, and would not interfere 
between masters and workmen, it would be 
the best thing for the working men that 
that House could do. For that Hotse re- 
presented the employers more than the 
employed, and in the long run legislation 
would gravitate towards the interests of 
those who sent Members there; and if they 
legislated relating to the labourer at all, it 
would prove in the end against him, and 
not for him. He had heard from an in- 
fluential quarter some talk of re-enacting 
the combination laws. To that he said no. 
Let the masters and the working men 
alone. Every one who understood the 
working of factories knew that the redue- 
tion of wages would be self-acting, and 
would require no operation from the master. 
The men were paid by the piece, and if 
the quantity produced were diminished, 
and profits reduced as well, the only way 
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to maintain the present wages must be a 
rise in the rate of wages; and the opera- 
tion of the Bill would be to put the work- 
men in a position encouraging to strikes, 
and in nine cases out of ten those strikes 
ended in the discomfiture of the operative. 
How many of the millowners of Lan- 
eashire and Yorkshire were men of small 
capital, who rented their mills at a fixed 
rent, say of 1,5001. or 2,000I. a year; and 
it would be surely a hard case upon these 
men holding their factories on a long lease 
at a rent based upon calculations of the 
production of so much cotton per week, to 
pass a law cutting off their power of pro- 
duction. It was on the ground of public 
interest—of the interest of the working 
men—that he opposed this measure, and 
he regretted the leading statesmen on both 
sides of the House had not taken a decided 
course in guiding opinion in that House, 
and in discouraging the delusion out of 
doors. If this measure had been staved 
off for another year, he believed that the 
views of the working classes would have 
changed under arrangements between their 
masters and themselves without causing 
any diminution of wages. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL, in explanation, 


said, that no doubt the change from twelve 
hours to eleven must be a loss to the 


operatives. But no one could say what 
would be the amount of that loss at any 
particular time. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he was not satisfied 
with the statements made on this subject 
by Gentlemen engaged in the trade. The 
hon. Member for Sheffield, who he sup- 
posed was an amateur manufacturer, had 
quoted Adam Smith; but he forgot to add 
that Adam Smith, nearly at the same 
place, had said that when a mannfacturer 
worked his labourers to an extent that was 
injurious to their health and minds, it was 
a losing game for both. After forty years’ 
experience, he could safely assert that he 
had never known an instance where he 
had made men work to mect an extra de- 
mand, that he had not himself been a 
loser by it. He was not at all satisfied 
with many of the statements which he had 
heard in that House to-night, and least of 
all by those which were made by certain 
hon. Members who were themselves ma- 
nufacturers. He could not pretend to ex- 
plain the motive of the proceeding he had 
witnessed; but he was aware that an im- 
pression prevailed in certain quarters to 
the effect that those who took part. in the 
Anti-Corn-Law movement had made a 
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compact or agreement with the working 
men, and those engaged in the manufac. 
turing interests, to the effect, that if they 
would join in the agitation for the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, the others would exert 
themselves in favour of the present mea- 
sure. Again, he must say he did not 
feel satisfied with the statements which 
had been made by hon. Gentlemen manu. 
facturers having seats in that House. As 
for Her Majesty’s Government, he did not 
know what to say of them. They seemed 
to go *‘ the whole hog’’ now for free trade, 
Far be it from him to find fault with them, 
They were entitled to their opinion as he 
was entitled to his; but he must be al- 
lowed to say, that it was not until very re- 
cently that they had got such clear and 
decided lights on this factory question. In 
the year 1844, there was great difficuly in 
the Cabinet on this question. One of the 
Ministers at that time, with whom he had 
never spoken before, met him (Mr. Muntz) 
by accident one day (he could give the 
Minister’s name, if there were any oceca- 
sion), and asked him the plain question of 
whether he was in a position to give Her 
Majesty's Government eny information 
which could aid them out of the difficulty 
in which they were placed with respect to 
this matter; for, said he, ‘ I assure you, 
Sir, we are so pestered by contradictory 
representations and intelligence from all 
sides upon this matter of the Factory Bill, 
that we don’t know what to believe or 
what to do.’ He told that Gentleman 
that he was not a cotton manufacturer, 
and accordingly very respectfully declined 
to give him any information on the point. 
This incident sufficed to show that not very 
long ago the Ministers were by no means 
very clear upon the very measures respect- 
ing which they were now taking so decisive 
acourse. But it too often happened that 
the Government boasted of principle, while 
in point of fact they possessed but very 
little of it. The Bill should have his cor- 
dial support. 

The House divided on the Question 
that the word ‘ now’’ stand part of the 
Question :—Ayes 193; Noes 203: Majo- 
rity 10. 

List of the Aves. 
Acland, Sir T. D. 
Acland, T. D. 
Acton, Col. 
Adderly, C. B. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Ainsworth, P. 
Alford, Viset. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 


Arundel and Surrey, 
Ear! of 

Austen, Col, 

Bagge, W. 

Bailey, J. 

Baillie, W. 

Bankes, G. 

Bannerman, A. 
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ard, E. G. 
ar ieville, T. B. M. 
_ Beckett, W. 
Bell, J. 
Benett, J. 
Bennet, P. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bentinck, Lord II. 
Beresford, Maj. 
Berkeley, hon. C. 
Bernal, R. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Borthwick, P. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Bramston, ‘T’. W. 
Bridgeman, H. 
Briscoe, M. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, If. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brooke, Lord 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, hon. W. 
Buller, C. 
Puller, E. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Busfeild, W. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Chandos, Marquess of 
Christie, W. D. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Churchill, Lord A. S. 
Clifton, J. T. 
Cole, hon. H. A. 
Colquhoun, J. C. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Denison, E. B. 
D'Eyncourt, rt.hn. C. T. 
Disraeli, B. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, J. D. S. 
Dutf, J. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Duncombe, T. 
Duncombe, hon. O. 
Dundas, D. 
East, J. B. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Entwisle, W. 
Etwall, R. 
Evans, Sir De Lacy 
Ewart, W. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Fellowes, E. 
Ferrand, W. B. 
Finch, G. 
Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Fox, C. R. 
Frewen, C. H. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gardner, J. D. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gooch, E. S. 
Gore, W. 0. 
Gore, W. R. O. 
Goring, C. 
Granby, Marquess of 
Granger, T. C. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grimsditch, T, 
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Grogan, E. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Halford, Sir H. 
Hail, Sir B. 

Hall, Col. 

Halsey, T. P. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Hatton, Capt. V. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hill, Lord E. 
Hindley, C. 
Hollond, R. 


Howard, hon. C. W. G. 


Howard, hon. E. G. G. 
Jiudson, G. 

Ingestre, Visct. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jervis, J. 

Johnson, G. 

Kemble, H. 

Knight, F. W. 
Lambton, H. 

Law, hon. C, E. 
Lawson, A. 

Lefroy, A. 

Lennox, Lord G. H. G. 
Leslie, C. P. 

Liddell, hon. H. T. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 


Macaulay, rt. hon. T. B. 


Maclean, D. 
M‘Carthy, A. 
M‘Donnell, J. M. 
Manners, Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Miles, W. 

Milnes, R. M. 
Morris, D. 
Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Napier, Sir C. 
Neeld, J. 

Neeld, J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Visct. 
Newry, Visct. 
Norreys, Lord 
O’Brien, A. S. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, J. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Paget, Col. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Pollington, Viset. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Rich, H. 
Richards, R. 
Rollestoun, Col. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Ryder, hon. G. D. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Scott, hon, F. 
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Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Sheppard, T. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, A. 

Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Spooner, R. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, J. 

Strickland, Sir G. 
Taylor, E. 

Taylor, J. A. 
Tollemache, J. 
Tower, C. 

Towneley, J. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
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Turnor, C. 
Tyrrell, Sir J. T. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Verner, Col. 
Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Walker, R. 
Watson, W. II. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Welby, G. E. 
Williams, W. 
Wedehouse, E. 
Worcester, Marquess of 
Wyndham, J. II. C. 
Yorke, If. R. 
TELLERS. 
Fielding, J. 
Wakley, T. 


List of the Noes. 


A’ Court, Capt. 
Alexander, N. 

Bagot, hon. W. 
Baillie, Col, 

Baine, W. 

Baldwin, B. 

Balfour, J. M. 
Barclay, D.. 

Barkly, H. 

Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 
Baring, rt. hon. W. B. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Bell, M. 

Bellew, R. M. 
Benbow, J. 

Bodkin, W. I. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Botfield, B. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Bowes, J. 

Bowles, Adm. 
Bowring, Dr. 

Boyd, J. 

Bright, J. 

Bruce, Lord E. 
Cardwell, E. 

Carew, W. H. P. 
Carnegie, hon. Capt. 
Cavendish, hon. C. C. 
Cavendish, hon. G. H. 
Cholmondeley, hon. H. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clay, Sir W. 

Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Cobden, R. 
Cockburn, rt. hn. Sir G. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collett, W. R. 

Coote, Sir C. H. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Craig, W. G. 

Cripps, W. 

Currie, R, 

Dalmeny, Lord 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Deedes, W. 

Denison, J. E. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Divett, E. 

Dodd, G. 

Douglas, Sir C, E. 


Douro, Marquess of 
Dowdeswell, W. 
Drummond, H. I. 
Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 
Dugdale, W. S. 
Dunean, Visct. 
Dunean, G. 
Duneannon, Visct. 
Dundas, F. 

Dundas, hon. J. C. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Escott, B. 
Esteourt, T. G. B. 
Evans, W. 

Feilden, W. 
Ferguson, Col. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Fitzmaurice, hon. W. 
Fitzroy, hon. LU. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Forbes, W. 
Forman, T. 8. 
Forster, M. 
Gibson, T. M. 

Gill, T. 

Gisborne, T. 
Godson, R. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, M. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Greene, T. 
Hallyburton, Lord J. F. 
Hamilton, J. H. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hastie, A. 

Hawes, B. 

Hay, Sir A. L. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Heneage, G. H. W. 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Herbert, rt. hon. 8. 
Hinde, J. H. 
Hodgson, F. 
Hodgson, R. 

Hogg, J. W. 
Holmes, hon. W. A. 
Hope, Sir J. 

Hope, G. W. 
Houldsworth, T. 
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Howard, hon. J. K. 
Hume, J. 

Hutt, W. 

James, W. 

James, Sir W. C. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Jones, Capt. 

Kelly, Sir F. 

Ker, D. S. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Langston, J. H. 
Lascelles, hon. E. 
Lascelles, hon, W. 8. 
Legh, G. C. 

Lemon, Sir C. 
Lindsay, hon. Capt. 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Lockhart, W. 

Lyall, G. 

Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
M‘Neill, D. 

Mahon, Visct. 
Maitland, T. 
Manners, Lord C. S. 
Marshall, W. 
Marsland, H. 
Martin, J. 

Martin, C. W. 
Masterman, J. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Mildmay, H. St. J. 
Mitealfe, H. 
Mitchell, T. A, 
Moffatt, G. 
Morgan, C. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Northland, Visct. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Oswald, A. 

Owen, Sir J. 
Paget, Lord W. 
Parker, J. 

Patten, J. W. Young, J. 
Pattison, J. Baring, H. B. 


The main Question as amended agreed 
to: second reading put off for six months. 

Tfouse adjourned at a quarter to Three 
o'clock. 


Corn Importation Bill. 


Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 
Philips, G. R. 
Philipps, M. 
Price, Sir R. 
Protheroe, E. 
Reld, Sir J. R. 
Reid, Col. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Romilly, J. 
Round, J. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Russell, C. 
Sanderson, R. 
Scott, R. 
Seymour, Lord 
Seymour, Sir H. B. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Smith, B. 
Smyth, Sir H. 
Smythe, hon. G. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Sotheron, T. H. 8S. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Strutt, E. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Traill, G. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Vernon, G. H. 
Villiers, hon. C, 
Vivian, J. E. 
Walpole, S. TH. 
Warburton, H. 
Ward, H. G. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Wood, C. 
Wood, Col. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Wyndham, Col. C. 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 
TELLERS. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 25, 1846. 


Minutes.] Took the Oaths. The Lord Dunfermline ; 
the Earl of Ashburnham. 

Sat first. Lord Kilmarnock, after the Death of his 
Father. 

Pusitc Binis.—Keported. Polling Places (Ireland). 

PeTITIONS PRESENTED. From Tynemouth, and a great 
number of other places, against the Corn Importation 
Bill.—By Lord Beaumont, from Alresford, against the 
Corn Importation Bill, and for 2 Dissolution of the pre- 
sent Parliament, so as to give the Country an Opportunity 
of expressing its Opinion on the Subject.—From Mon- 
trose, and other places, for the Total and Immediate Re- 
peal of the Corn Laws,—From Tipperary, and several 
other places, for Protection to the Agricultural Interest. 
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—From County of Wilts (2), against the Corn Imports. 
tion and Customs Duties Bill.—From Presbytery of Kirk. 
cudbright, for the Continuance of the Laws which require 
the Subscription of Religious Tests from Professors jn 
Scotch Universities, and for Inquiry respecting Burgh ang 
Parochial Schoolmasters (Scotiand).—By the Earl of 
Galloway, from Burntisland, and other places, praying 
that a Bill may be passed compensating the Proprietors of 
Lands for the Purchase of Sites for Free Churches (Scot. 
land).—From Distillers of Atholl and Strathlay, com. 
plaining of the High Rate of Duty on Malt Spirits, and 
praying for a Reduction thereof, and for the Redress of 
certain Grievances mentioned in the Petition.—From 
Farnley, and other places, for the Better Observance of, 
and for the Prevention of the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors 
on, the Sabbath. 


Corn Importation Bill. 


THE ACCOUCHMENT OF HER MAJESTY, 
The Duxe of WELLINGTON: My 
Lords, I have to announce to your Lord- 
ships, that Her Majesty was safely delivered 
of a Princess this day, at three o’clock in 
the afternoon. I have, therefore, accord- 
ing to the usual practice, to move that an’ 
humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, to congratulate Her Majesty on the 
birth of another Princess, and to assure 
Her Majesty that any addition to Her Ma- 
jesty’s domestic happiness affords the 
highest satisfaction to the House of Lords. 
Viscount MELBOURNE: I beg leave 
to support the Motion, and to second it 
without a word of comment, as I feel that 
any such would be quite unnecessary. 
Address agreed to, ordered to be pre- 
sented by the Lords with white staves. 


CORN IMPORTATION BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Second Reading 
read. 

The Eart of RIPON: My Lords, how- 
ever desirous I must naturally be to com- 
press within the smallest compass I can 
the observations which it is my duty to 
address to your Lordships on this import- 
ant question, I fear that the very import- 
ance of that question, as well as certain 
cireumstances personally applying to my- 
self, may compel me, however reluctantly, 
at some length to trespass on your patience. 
For that patience I ask. Your indulgence 
I do not ask, because doing so might have 
the’ appearance of my feeling that I was 
about to do, or that I had done, something 
for which I was bound to make excuses 
and apologies to your Lordships. My 
Lords, I am about to discharge a duty 
which I have with a clear conscience taken 
on myself. I have therefore, no apology 
to make. At the same time, | have expe- 
rienced on many oceasions too much of the 
kindness of this House to doubt one mo- 
ment that that patience which I ask will . 
willingly be extended to me. I have stated 
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that this is an important question—I have 
always considered it to be by far the most 
important question affecting the social con- 
dition of the country to which the attention 
of Parliament can be directed—important, 
my Lords, inasmuch as it affects, in one 
way or another, every class of the commu- 
nity—important, as it is unfortunately cal- 
culated at the same time, whenever it is 
brought under discussion, to excite warm 
if not angry feelings, and to lead the mass 
of the people to think that one party is 
disposed to insist upon laws for their own 
advantage, to the neglect of the good of 
others ; while the same feeling in an oppo- 
site direction, may and does prevail on the 
other side. It is perfectly true that in 
fair reasoning the interests of the two par- 
ties to which I refer, are really and substan- 
tially identical. But it is extremely diffi- 
cult, considering the nature of the question 
—considering that it refers to that which 
is absolutely necessary—a sufficiency of 
food for the people—it is extremely difficult 
to induce the great mass of mankind to 
believe that identity of interest, and to 
refrain from the conclusion that those who 
entertain opposite opinions to their own, are 
influenced by conflicting interests which 
cannot be reconciled. I say, therefore, 
that the corn question is not only the 
most important, but that it is the most 
difficult of all questions; and that it is 
so, the course which Parliament has pur- 
sued on the subject sufficiently indicates. 
That course has been subject to great fiue- 
tuations, and to a great variety in the 
methods of dealing with it. Plans which 
at one time were considered calculated to 
produce public advantage, and to promote 
the interests of the country, have at other 
periods been held to be utterly incompetent 
to the production of those effects, and have 
been abandoned as useless, to adopt some 
other substitute. I think this is a cireum- 
stance which shows the extreme difficulty 
in which the subject has been always con- 
sidered to be involved. I am not insen- 
sible to these difficulties. True it is that 
Ihave taken an active part in the discus- 
sion of this subject. It was my lot many 
years ago to hold a situation in the 
Government of that day, and in that capa- 
city to propose to Parliament a very im- 
portant measure for the purpose of regu- 
lating the trade in corn. But I am most 
anxious—for my own vindication in respect 
to the course which I have pursued, not 
only on that but on many subsequent occa- 
sions, and, comparing it with the course 
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which I deem it my duty to pursue on the 
present occasion—I am most anxious to 
explain to your Lordships what the princi- 
ples were on which I supported these mea- 
sures; and, above all, to show what were 
not the principles on which I recommended 
them to Parliament. When I introduced, 
in 1815, the Corn Bill of that day, I did it 
—I may say so confidently (and it is now 
so long since that I can hardly be anxious 
as to the inference to be drawn from the 
fact)—I did it—I did introduce that mea- 
sure with the greatest reluctance. I was 
not a Member of the Government; that is 
to say, I only held a subordinate situation 
in it—and when the Earl of Liverpool sent 


.to desire that I would move the measure, I 


took the liberty of expressing to him that 
I had a great objection to the principle of 
any Corn Law whatever. I thought then 
—-I have thought ever since—that a Corn 
Law is in itself an evil to be justified solely 
by the establishment of some paramount 
necessity, sufficient to overcome the mag- 
nitude of the objection, and to sanction the 
imposition on the country of what is in it- 
self an evil. In the address, therefore, 
which I then took the liberty of deliver- 
ing, in the other House of Parliament in 
reference to that subject, I so stated my 
opinions. I stated that I thought a Corn 
Law was a choice, not so much of diffi- 
culties, great as they were, as of positive 
evils ; and I showed what the grounds were 
on which I thought Parliament would be 
justified in over-riding the general rule, 
and adopting the measure which I had un- 
dertaken to propose. I did not, however, 
propose that law, and I have never sup- 
ported any Corn Law whatever upon many 
of the grounds on which that system of 
policy has been supported by others. I 
have never, for instance, supported the 
Corn Law on account of any question of 
rent; and I have never supported it on ac- 
count of the charges imposed on owners of 
land, arising from mortgages, settlements, 
and incumbrances of that nature. I con- 
sider that none of these matters had any- 
thing to do with the real question which 
was to be dealt with, and I never attached 
any weight to the arguments which were 
based upon views of that kind. I am per- 
fectly aware that this line of argument in 
support of the Corn Law is now pretty ge- 
nerally abandoned—at least it is aban- 
doned in Parliament. It may not be aban- 
doned elsewhere; but I do think that it is 
not a ground on which any one is now pre- 
pared to vindicate restrictions on the first 
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article of necessity in this country. 1 
never supported a Corn Law upon the 
ground of its being a part of a great system 
of protection of national industry. On the 
contrary, I have always supported a law 
affecting corn on its own especial grounds, 
as being entirely contradistinguished from 
any other article of commerce, and as 
standing upon ground peculiar to itself. 
Indeed, it would have been impossible for 
me to have supported a Corn Law as a 
part of a great system of national policy 
intended to give uniform and universal 
protection to native industry, because over 
and over again I have laid down the oppo- 
site principle with reference to protection; 
and I have shared year after year in mea- 
sures and arguments, the object of which 
was to break in the principle of what is 
called protection to British industry, and 
to get rid, as speedily as circumstances 
would permit, first of prohibition, and then 
of protection, which I have always held to 
be injurious not only to the country gene- 
rally, but ultimately to the very interests 
which it is designed to serve. I have dwelt 
on this point, because at present I find 
the maintenance of a Corn Law supported 
and insisted on, as being part of a system 
of protection to British industry. I cannot 
support a Corn Law if that is to be the 
ground on which it is to be supported, not 
only temporarily, but permanently—viz., 
as part of a system from which we cannot 
depart without exposing the country to the 
most imminent danger. I have never sup- 
ported a Corn Law on that principle, and 
therefore am not liable to reproach if I do 
not now support it on that principle. I 
deny that what is called protection to na- 
tive industry has been the principle of na- 
tional policy at all times, and under all cir- 
cumstances; for when I consider what 
has been the law and policy of this country 
from time to time, I do not find that such 
has ever been avowed as the principle of 
national legislation; but, on the contrary, 
the legislation of the country has been over 
and over again adverse to that principle ; 
and though some cases have been referred 
to as showing the desire of Parliament to 
maintain the principle in all its integrity, 
they really have no reference whatever to it. 
I had occasion once to point out to your 
Lordships, when we were about to take into 
consideration the Tariff of 1842—I had 
occasion, I say, then to point out to your 
Lordships what the cireumstances were 
which had given rise to what has been 
taken, I think erroneously, to be the esta- 
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blishment of that system of protection, 
It is true that very high duties had been 
imposed upon the admission of foreign 
articles into this country, and that they 
had the effect, in their operation, of being 
protective duties; but when we come to 
the question, and consider it as a question 
of principle, we must look to what the 
motives of the Legislature were in imposing 
those duties. Looking at the case in this 
point of view, you will find that, in an 
immense number of instances, those high 
duties were the result of fiscal necessity, 
An addition of 25 per cent was imposed 
upon the customs duties for the sole pur- 
pose of revenue, without any considera- 
tion of the particular mode in which the 
increased duties would affect the general 
trade and commerce of the country. They 
did not, in fact, rest upon any general 
principle. I will refer your Lordships to 
the instance of one article which has been 
much spoken of—I mean timber. The 
duty on timber has been supposed to form 
a part of this great system of protection to 
native industry. Now, my Lords, what- 
ever it may have become, it certainly was 
not so forty years ago; for until the year 
1809, when a higher amount of duty was 
first imposed upon foreign timber, the duty 
on timber was next to nothing; and no 
one, at that time, thought of protecting 
either the timber of our own country or of 
the Colonies by any system of duties of 
that description. Now, from what did this 
increased duty arise? It arose from the 
accidental circumstances of our being then 
engaged in hostilities with the Northern 
Powers, who were at that time under the 
influence of Napoleon. To show that that 
system of duties was not interwoven with 
our commercial constitution, if he might 
use the phrase, the Act imposing those 
high duties was passed only during the 
duration of war, and might have expired in 
the course of two or three years afterwards, 
if peace had taken place. That shows, 
however, that this notion of high duties on 
timber being part of a grand system for 
the purpose of protecting native industry, 
cannot be supported in fact. So again in 
respect to the duties which were levied, or 
supposed to be levied, for the protection of 
agriculture. Take, as an example, the 
wool trade. Now, there was no duty levied 
on foreign wool up to the year 1819, and 
then a duty was imposed for the sole pur- 
pose of revenue. My Lords, 1 must know 
something of that, because I happened in 
the House of Commons to move the res0- 
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lution upon which the imposition of that 
duty took place, and I can state that the 
object in laying that duty upon the intro- 
duction of foreign wool was to obtain a 
surplus revenue. The exportation of Bri- 
tish wool was formerly prohibited, and all 
sorts of absurd and inconvenient restrictions 
were in force with respect to moving wool 
from one part of the kingdom to another— 
restrictions which were inconsistent with 
free trade of any kind, and equally incon- 
sistent with the notion that an important 
article like this was entitled to have and 
did possess a share in a protective system. 
Again, with respect to the manner in which 
the articles of butter and cheese, and things 
of that kind, were dealt with by the Legis- 
lature: they were not liable formerly to 
any duty at all. It was not till the year 
1816 that any duty was imposed upon 
either of these articles. It may have been 
wise, it may have been foolish, to impose a 
duty upon articles like these; but it never 
had been considered before to be necessary 
to give that part of our agricultural popula- 
tion who dealt in these articles of produce 
theadvantage, or the supposed advantage, of 
protection for their industry. This, there- 
fore, was no part of that general system of 
protection to agriculture, on which so much 
stress had been laid. I consider myself, 
therefore, my Lords, at liberty to assert 
that I have never supported a Corn Law 
on any of those principles which are now 
so much insisted upon. The only ground 
on which I reconciled myself to the fitness 
of a Corn Law at all was my apprehension 
—an apprehension which I most sincerely 
entertained—that this country would be- 
come, or might become, more dependent 
than in prudence she ought to be upon 
supplies of corn from foreign countries. I 
am glad to find that I am not misunder- 
stood. That is the only ground on which 
I ever have thought that Parliament would 
be justified in levying a duty upon the 
admission of foreign corn. Now, undoubt- 
edly, that is a ground which must at all 
times be fairly liable to be questioned as a 
matter of fact. It may always be fairly 
asked whether a necessity for excluding fo- 
reign corn does exist, and whether there may 
not be circumstances connected with the 
cultivation of the soil of this country which 
may either make that exclusion not neces- 
sary, or may aggravate the evil which pro- 
tective laws were intended to diminish. 
That is the ground upon which we have to 
consider the Corn Laws at the present 
moment. The Corn Laws have indeed 
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been described as being almost too sacred 
to touch, and as being a part of the Con- 
stitution of the country; but I certainly do 
not feel it necessary to advert to considera- 
tions of that description. Before we come 
to the conclusion that the Corn Laws are 
intimately connected with the political, the 
commercial, and the financial interests of 
the country, we may ask whether they are 
required to be maintained permanently ? 
because if they are not to be maintained 
permanently, you reduce the question to a 
mere matter of time ; but if it be contended 
that they must be permanently maintained, 
then, I will ask your Lordships to review 
the course of practical legislation which 
has been adopted by Parliament from time 
to time with reference to these laws. Cer- 
tainly during a part of the last century 
frequent changes were made in the laws 
affecting the importation of corn ; at some 
times they were made more stringently 
restrictive than they were at other periods. 
There existed also during many periods 
of the last century the same alarms with 
respect to agriculture and the condition 
of those engaged in the cultivation of 
the soil, which prevail at the present day. 
You will find among the publications of 
Sir Robert Walpole’s day pamphlets with- 
out end describing the agricultural interest 
as totally ruined, and declaring that the 
landlords could get no rent, and that the 
tenants were without any return for the 
capital which they had sunk upon the 
land, and depicting the condition of the 
agricultural population in the most gloomy 
and melancholy colours. No such ruin, 
however, ensued. The agriculture of the 
country went on extending and improving 
itself, and daily became more and more 
capable of meeting the demands of the po- 
pulation. At last, however, a Corn Law 
was passed; and the first interference with 
the importation of corn to which I will call 
the attention of your Lordships is the Corn 
Law of 1791. That Corn Law was very 
restrictive in its nature ; not so much so, 
indeed, as those that were afterwards 
adopted ; but still it was very restrictive. 
It imposed a very high duty on foreign 
corn when the corn of this country was 
under the price of 50s.; when at 50s. and 
under 54s. a medium duty of 2s. 6d. was 
levied; and when it reached the price of 
54s., then it was admissible at a duty of 
6d. That law of 1791 went on for a cer- 
tain time, until at last its operation was 
entirely over-ridden for a series of years 
by the effects of the seasons. It is very 
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well known, though it may not be within 
the personal recollection of some noble 
Lords, that in the year 1795 and subse- 
quent years of that century, and for several 
years atthe beginning of the present century, 
the prices of corn were so enormously high, 
that the protective portion of the duty im- 
posed by the law of 1791 never came into 
operation at all. It is well known that 
year after year foreign corn was imported 
into this country without paying any higher 
duty than 6d. But this was not all. There 
were many times during that period when 
the pressure of want was so severe that Par- 
liament had recourse to very extraordinary 
means of bringing into the country ad- 
ditional supplies of food: the price to which 
a high duty attached was raised from 50s. 
to 63s. ; when the price was between 63s. 
and 66s. a duty of 2s. 6d. was levied; and 
when the price was above 66s. wheat was 
admitted at 6d. per quarter. Bounties were 
offered upon the importation of corn; and I 
believe that not less than one million and 
a half was given by way of bounty for 
bringing corn from every part of the world 
whenever it could be scraped together. 
There can be no doubt, my Lords, that at 
that time the pressure of scarcity was tre- 
mendous. At last, however, in the year 
1804, it was found or thought that this 
Act of 1791, which was considered to bea 
perfect specimen of the mode in which 
protection ought to be given, was com- 
paratively of no value, since in 1803 the 
harvest was very abundant, and the price 
of corn was considerably lower than it had 
been. It was thought, therefore, that the 
Act of 1791 was not sufficiently stringent, 
and accordingly a higher protecting duty 
was imposed by the Act of 1804. By this 
measure the measure of 1804 was sup- 
ported, but was not brought forward by 
the Government of that day as a measure 
necessary to secure the increase and exten- 
sion of agriculture, and in that way to fa- 
cilitate the supply of food. But this Act 
was inoperative for a great portion of the 
time during which it continued in force ; 
for prices continued for a succession of 
years at a great elevation, and there was a 
severe pressure upon the poorer classes of 
the community ; and at last, when the war 
terminated in 1815, it was found, or sup- 
posed to be found, that this Act of 1804, 
which was more stringent than the mea- 
sure of 1791, was, nevertheless, not suffi- 
ciently protective of British agriculture. 
The schemes of 1791 and 1804 were found 
to be worth nothing, and a new measure 
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was brought forward in 1815. That wag 
certainly not a very popular law, either at 
the time of its enactment or after the coup. 
try had had a short experience of its opera. 
tion. I need not trouble your Lordships 
with any detail of figures to show how im. 
perfectly that law did operate ; but I re. 
collect perfectly well that it was the sub- 
ject of general complaint, and not so much 
a subject of complaint among those who 
originally objected to it, as among those who 
were most anxious for some new measure, 
because the law of 1815 was held to be 
utterly inefficient for its purpose. Its in- 
efficiency, my Lords, I entirely admit. | 
admit that the measure was liable to very 
great objection ; it was not a good law for 
the purposes it was designed to effect, and 
those who most loudly condemned it were 
the very persons for whose benefit it had 
been passed. In 1820 it was admitted 
that this law had been utterly inefficient ; 
and in that year a proposition was made in 
the House of Commons that the subject 
should be referred to a Committee, with a 
view of rendering the law of 1815—the 
stringency of which no one could deny— 
still more stringent. I opposed that Mo- 
tion on the part of the Government in the 
House of Commons; but it was sanctioned 
by the House of Commons, and a Com- 
mittee was appointed, whose labours were 
subsequently restricted to the minor ques- 
tion as to the mode of taking the averages. 
A year or two afterwards another Com- 
mittee was appointed, and the subject was 
thoroughly investigated ; but their recom- 
mendations were not such as had been an- 
ticipated by the agricultural interest. The 
report of that Committee was drawn up by 
Mr. Huskisson, who, though not chairman 
of the Committee, was requested to pre- 
pare it, and a very elaborate document it 
was. It contained much sound reasoning 
and valuable information. This report 
became the foundation of an alteration of 
the law of 1815, with the object of relaxing 
by degrees the restrictions of that law, so 
as to admit foreign wheat before prices had 
reached the extreme height at which, un- 
der that Bill, importation was likely to 
commence. The law for effecting this 
alteration was passed in 1822 ; but it was 
strongly objected to by many individuals 
connected with the agricultural interest. 
In point of fact, it never came into opera- 
tion, for its operation was to depend upon 
the price of corn reaching a certain height, 
which it did not attain so long as that law 
remained in force. It was felt, however, 
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that this law would be attended with great 
inconvenience; and it became necessary for 
Parliament to interfere, on more occasions 
than one, to suspend its operation : in one 
ease by Act of Parliament, and in another 
by an exercise of the power vested in the 
Executive Government. He (the Earl of 
Ripon) could not say much for the prin- 
ciple of a law which it was necessary to 
suspend at the moment a severe pressure 
was felt. The evil, indeed, was felt so 
strongly, that in 1827 the attention of 
Parliament was again called to the subject, 
and a new scheme was devised, intended 
so to arrange the nature of the protection 
afforded, that the law should always regu- 
late itself, and correct all the evils to which 
preceding Corn Laws had givenrise. The 
Act of Parliament for effecting this alter- 
ation was finally passed in 1828. It was 
introduced into Parliament by Mr. Canning, 
in 1827 ; in the course of the summer of 
that year it reached the House of Lords; 
but, in consequence of some alterations 
made in it in their Lordships’ House, it did 
not then pass intoa law. A similar mea- 
sure was, however, again introduced into 
Parliament in 1828, and adopted; and that 
law continued in operation till 1842. There 


were, however, many circumstances in the 
details, the practice, and the working of 
that law, which in the progress of time be- 
eame the subjects of much criticism and 


objection. Many persons who had given 
serious consideration to the question were 
of opinion that that measure was open to 
great objection on account of the sudden 
fluctuations in the amount of duty, and the 
sort of jumping scale which it established; 


and it was finally altered in 1842, when the. 


present law received the sanction of Parlia- 
went. I have mentioned these changes, my 
Lords, for the purpose of showing that if this 
system of protection be one which is so es- 
sential and so interwoven with the interests 
of the country as has been represented, it is 
the least stable that could possibly have 
heen devised for the purpose of maintaining 
4 permanent place in our policy. I con- 
fess, therefore, notwithstanding all the ob- 
jections which have been urged against the 
removal of protection, notwithstanding the 
statements that without protection agricul- 
ture must go to ruin, and that the applica- 
tion of capital to land must entirely cease 
—when I see what is going on at this very 
moment, notwithstanding all the feeling 
vhich has been excited in the country, and 
all the apprehensions which have been 
aroused in Parliament and elsewhere — 
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when I see this, and perceive that there 
are no practical symptoms of a decline of 
agriculture, and no symptoms of land being 
thrown out of cultivation—I confess, I say, 
I cannot bring myself to think that this 
system is essential to the due and perfect 
cultivation of the soil of this country. 
Again, if I am entitled to look at this ques- 
tion as one which does not bear and never 
has borne the character of permanence, the 
question becomes narrowed to a mere ques- 
tion of time. But the moment it is ad- 
mitted to be a question of time, the princi- 
ple of protection is gone altogether. There 
would, however, necessarily be great ditfer- 
ences of opinion as to this point; but the 
moment it is admitted that the question is 
merely one of time, the question of princi- 
ple is put altogether out of view. If it is 
admitted that the question is one of time, 
and not of principle, no man is open to re- 
proach who avows his conviction that the 
time for an alteration of the law has ar- 
rived. This is the point of view in which 
I contend we are bound to consider this 
subject at this time. There are some 
circumstances to which I feel it my duty 
to refer, which have a peculiar bearing at 
this moment upon the present question. 
I will first refer to what I regard as a 
most important consideration—the great, 
rapid, uncontrolled, and uncontrollable 
increase in the population of this country. 
This is a consideration which deserves 
serious attention. The tendency of popu- 
lation, in any country, to press upon the 
limits of subsistence, is a maxim which 
does not admit of dispute ; it is established 
by the soundest reasoning, and by the ap- 
plication of indisputable facts. If, then, 
population has a tendency to increase al- 
most in a geometrical ratio, and if the pro- 
duction of food does not keep pace with that 
increase, it is evident that some means must 
be adopted for meeting the increased demand. 
It has been stated, that the population of 
this country is increasing at the rate of 
between 300,000 and 400,000 annually. 
Now, though the application of capital and. 
skill to the improvement of land has tended 
greatly to increase the quantity of corn 
produced in this country, and has to some 
extent afforded a supply for the increasing 
wants of the population, it is a very re- 
markable circumstance, that during the last 
few years, though the price of corn has not 
been very high, there has been a regular 
importation of foreign wheat to a consider- 
able amount for consumption in this coun- 
try. Now, if this corn is not wanted, I wish 
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to know how it came to be imported into 
and bought in this country? Certainly, if 
it was necessary to bring into consumption 
these quantities of foreign corn, the fact is 
clearly established that the population has 
outstripped the means immediately pos- 
sessed by this country of meeting their 
wants with regard to a supply of food. I 
may refer to another circumstance which, 
in the consideration of this question as one 
of time, applies with peculiar force. I re- 
fer to the position in which Ireland has 
been placed with regard to a supply of 
food. I am aware that considerable differ- 
ence of opinion exist on this subject, and 
I do not wish to lay too much stress upon 
the circumstance. [‘* Hear, hear!’’] I 
do not wish to lay too much stress upon 
that fact as an argument for the present 
measure. 

The Duke of RICHMOND: That is 
contrary to what Sir R. Peel says. 

The Eart of RIPON: I do not see, my 
Lords, that I am necessarily called upon, 
in enforcing any particular measure, to 
say that my views of particular arguments 
are directly coincident with those of any- 
body else. I do not reject any views which 
have been put forth by the Government; 
but I may say that I do not lay any great 
stress upon the scarcity in Ireland, though 
Ido think that it has a very great and 
serious bearing on this question. A defi- 
ciency of food in Ireland is not the 
same thing as a deficiency in this country; 
and the deficiency of that particular sort 
of food on which the Irish people chiefly 
subsist, necessarily produces indescribable 
misery and wretchedness. In Ireland 
those who suffer from the failure of the 
potato crop were persons who, in 99 in- 
stances out of 100, lived upon that food 
alone, which was the produce of their own 
land. The Irish people have not the re- 
sources of good wages, as we have in Eng- 
land. The wages in Ireland are very low; 
and there are hundreds and thousands of 
people in Ireland who derive no part of 
their subsistence from the wages of labour, 
but merely live upon the produce of a 
small portion of land—a circumstance which 
leads to so much competition for its posses- 
sion, and to the evils and mischief to which 
such competition gives rise. When scar- 
city comes, there is no resource for the po- 
pulation of Ireland to fall back upon ex- 
cept charity. They are very charitable 
to one another, and assist one another as 
long as they have the means; but it is 
impossible that, under such circumstances, 
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a large mass of people can be maintained 
in this manner. I know that it has been 
said that it is nonsense to talk of famine 
in Ireland, because there is no deficiency 
of crops of oats and wheat in that country; 
that while a large proportion of the people 
of Ireland is said to be starving, hundreds 
and thousands of quarters of wheat and 
oats are coming over to this country. My 
Lords, it is very true that wheat and oats 
do come to this country from Ireland, 
because here the Irish find a market 
for their produce ; they can find no such 
market at home. If they have no employ- 
ment and no money which will furnish them 
with the means of buying that which would 
otherwise remain in the country, their corn 
will infallibly come here ; but that does not 
make their wretchedness less. The peo- 
ple of Ireland must be fed, and therefore 
the existence of such a state of things as 
searcity in Ireland is a grave matter for 
consideration when we are deliberating 
upon the question of a supply of food for 
the Empire. It has been said that it 
would have been better to Lave suspended 
the present Corn Law; I think that would 
have been a most undesirable course; a 
suspension of the law ought never to be 
undertaken unless circumstances will en- 
tirely justify the application of such a re- 
medy. When this plan was discussed in 
the other House of Parliament, it was said 
that if the law were repealed for a limited 
time to meet the distress which was now 
experienced, those who advocated protec- 
tion would not be disposed to object to that 
arrangement ; but I will ask, did it ever 
occur to the advocates of the Corn Law, 
who proposed that temporary suspension, 
that such a suspension of the Corn Law 
would destroy its vitality altogether? The 
principle upon which the Corn Law is de- 
fended, the principle upon which it has 
been supported, is, that it is capable of 
meeting all cases which could possibly oe- 
cur—that the arrangement by which the 
duty falls as the price rises, and the duty 
rises as the price falls, would enable corn 
to be introduced into the country precisely 
according to the want indicated by the price. 
That is the theory upon which the law was 
introduced; and if it is not capable of pro- 
ducing that effect, of meeting any casual 
deficiency, that theory cannot be sup- 
ported. The moment you come to suspend 
its operation you condemn its principle, by 
saying it is not capable of affording that 
relief which, according to your theory, it 
was intended to afford; and those, there- 
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fore, who say it ought to be suspended, 
cannot avoid seeing that if once suspended 
it will be impossible to revert to a system 
which was found to be incapable of main- 
taining itself. Now, with respect to the 
importation of foreign corn. 1 apprehend 
that the ground upon which this measure 
for admitting the importation of foreign 
corn is opposed by the advocates of protec- 
tion, is the risk which we would thus run 
of throwing land out of cultivation. 

Lorp STANLEY: That is one of the 
grounds. 

The Eart of RIPON : My noble Friend 
says it is one of the grounds; but in my 
view it is the only important one. I have 
ever viewed it as such. I have always 
looked upon it as the greatest ground of 
objection which has been urged, and I 
have never been able to ascertain upon 
what that argument has been founded. 
Why do they think that such a result 
would follow the passing of this measure ? 
To what extent would the land be thrown 
out of cultivation ? What species of land is 
it that would be likely to be thrown out of 
cultivation ? I have never been able to as- 
certain that. But I know it has been 
stated that very large tracts of country 
would cease to be cultivated if this measure 
were carried; and as a proof reference has 
recently been made to particular districts, 
which would, it is said, in such an event 
fall back into their original barrenness, and 
become capable of producing nothing but 
rabbits. That part of the country is cer- 
tainly one which has been as much in- 
debted as any other district in the United 
Kingdom for its improvement to the libe- 
rality of the landlords, and the spirit, 
energy, and skill of the tenants; and it 
would afford every one who traversed that 
county pleasure to reflect on the differ- 
ence in its condition which has been the 
result of its superior cultivation. There 
has been an admirable description of what 
it now is and what it once was, published 
by the hon. Member for Berkshire, which 
was printed in the Royal Agvicultural 
Journal. The hon. Member - describes 
what it was before its reclamation, and 
what it is at present. He describes it as 
a large district, which is cultivated in a 
manner that reflects honour upon those to 
whom the land belongs, and upon those 
who practically carried out the improve- 
ment for its cultivation. It is not, how- 
ever, stated by the hon. Member (Mr. 
Pusey) that all this improvement has been 
the consequence of protection; but that 
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district has been referred to by others as a 
proof of the effects of the Corn Laws; and 
the deduction has been drawn that if the 
operation of the Corn Laws were to cease, 
that land would relapse into its original 
sterility. I, however, see no reason to 
think that such would be the case, and 
may add that I know something about 
that district, for nearly all the land I pos- 
sess in that county is on that very heath— 
Lincoln Heath—which I have let, together 
with portions of the fens assigned, to the 
heath farmers. That part of the district 
in which the lighthouse was erected a 
century ago for the purpose of marking the 
road—such a wild and barren track was it 
—belongs to me; but this has now been 
transformed into a fertile district, very 
much to the advantage of the owner of the 
ground, and of those who cultivate it. The 
owners of the soil in this neighbourhood, in 
the years 1809, 1810, 1811, and 1812, 
turned their attention to the expenditure 
of capital in the enclosure and cultivation 
of tracts of land which were susceptible of 
improvement, and thus they were brought 
into their present superior shape. The re- 
sult of this application of capital and in- 
dustry has been that this sterile district 
has become one of the most beautifully 
farmed parts of Lincolnshire; and I never 
heard from any of its present industrious 
occupants any expression of fear that this 
measure, if carried, would deprive them of 
the means of obtaining a fair return for 
their capital. I have heard no represen- 
tations of that kind from the tenants— 
I heard of no desire to give up farms on 
grounds of that nature; and it so hap- 
pens that when circumstances recently 
placed at my disposal a portion of my 
estates in that district, in the midst of all 
t » alarms which were raised, and all the 
ditficulties which it was said would follow 
any measure of this nature, it was my for- 
tunate lot to let a considerable portion of 
my estate not at a reduced rent, but at po- 
sitively an increased rent. What could be 
a stronger proof that the farmers in that 
district did not anticipate any risk of the 
land being thrown out of cultivation by a 
removal of the existing system of Corn 
Laws ? The increasing population of the 
country is of itself a powerful stimulus to 
the application of capital in the improve- 
ment of the land. The people must have 
food; but it does not follow that the only 
means of maintaining that supply are to 
arise from importation. It does not follow 
that because a portion of foreign corn will 
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be imported, that no spirit and energy are 
to be applied to increase the production at 
home. For my part I see no cause to be- 
lieve that such results would follow the ter- 
mination of a protective system. With 
respect to the details of the Bill, I do not 
know that it is necessary for me on this 
occasion to go into them at any length, for 
your Lordships must all be well acquainted 
with the nature of its provisions; but there 
is one point on which a material difference 
of opinion prevails, and which I may al- 
lude to in passing—it is whether the ter- 
mination of the existing protection ought to 
be immediate, or whether it ought to come 
into operation in three years from the in- 
troduction of the measure. As the Bill at 
present stands there is a modified protec- 
tion to be maintained for three years ; and 
although I have no apprehension that any 
evil consequences would arise if protection 
were to terminate at once, yet as it is wise 
that in questions of this kind sudden and 
extreme changes should be avoided; and 
if the protection terminates at no dis- 
tant period, it appears to me that to 
insist upon its termination immediately 
would not be necessary, and would not 
be sufficient to counterbalance any disad- 


vantages which might arise from pressing 


for it. I feel, my Lords—painfully feel— 
the imperfect manner in which I have dealt 
with this question; nor can I suppose that 
any observations I have made can operate 
in producing conviction on the minds of 
those noble Lords who hear me, and who 
are so well capable of forming their own 
opinions on the important subject before 
the House; but this I can truly state—that 
I do not feel, and cannot think that I ought 
to feel any blame at the part I have taken 
on myself—first, in being a party to this 
measure, and secondly, in proposing it to 
the House. I know it will be said to be 
inconsistent with what I have formerly done, 
and that the opinions that I now express 
may be said to be inconsistent with what I 
formerly uttered in this House. I know 
that extracts may be made from the re- 
cords of this House, which may perhaps be 
described as inconsistent with the reasons 
which move me in proposing the second 
reading of this measure; but I take no 
shame to myself for the course I have 
taken, because the only cause for throwing 
blame on a change of opinion is that it has 
proceeded from bad motives. I am not 
conscious, my Lords, in being influenced 
by any bad motives; on the contrary, I 
entertain a solemn conviction of the advan- 
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tages which this measure is calculated to 
produce. That opinion has been formed 
after much reflection—reflection which was 
stimulated, I admit, by the necessity for 
adopting an alteration in our present sys- 
tem; and I therefore repeat my solemn 
conviction, that in proposing this measure 
for your adoption, I am not proposing to 
your Lordships a measure which could be 
injurious to any interest, but which, on 
the contrary, will do good to all. I may 
be wrong in the opinion which I have 
formed; and in acting upon it I may have 
forfeited the good opinion of many who 
thought well of me, and who may suppose 
that I have abandoned unnecessarily a 
course which I have hitherto supported, 
and which many of my Friends have ho- 
noured me by supposing that I had sup- 
ported well when I supported that cause. 
I supported it because I thought that in 
so doing, I acted rightly and consistently 
with my sincere convictions; and if I pro- 
pose this measure now, from a conviction 
of its necessity, and because the reasons 
upon which I advocated former measures 
no longer exist, I hope I shall stand fair in 
the eyes of your Lordships when I tell you 
that this is a question which I feel I can 
recommend to your consideration as one in 
which all are equally interested. The no- 
ble Earl concluded by moving the second 
reading of the Bill. 

The question having been put, 

The Duke of RICHMOND: My Lords, 
I rise to move that this Bill be read a se- 
cond time this day six months; because I 
feel in my conscience that no measure ever 
proposed by a British Minister to Parlia- 
ment was more likely to inflict a deadly 
blow on British agriculture ; and therefore 
more fraught with ruin to the nation at 
large than that which is now before your 
Lordships. I think, my Lords, we have 
just cause of complaint against my noble 
Friend who has just sat down, that he 
has not told your Lordships what in his 
opinion the price of corn will be if this 
measure should unfortunately pass into a 
law. My Lords, rash and blameable as I 
think they are, I cannot believe that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers can be so totally reck- 
less as to have introduced a measure, af- 
fecting so important an interest in the 
country, without having formed some esti- 
mate of its probable effects. And if they 
have done so, I ask, why withhold from 
this House information so necessary for 
fair, full, and impartial deliberation on this 
question? My Lords, it is most difficult 
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for me in any way to account for the con- 
duct and proceedings of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers since the last Session of Parlia- 
ment, and more particularly during the 
memorable month of November; but the 
surmise I make upon this head is, that the 
measures now before your Lordships were 
not submitted to the Cabinet until the 
Members of the Cabinet were pledged by 
Her Majesty’s Speech from the Throne. 
For I will venture to say, that if those 
calculations had been fully gone into—if 
the returns necessary to form a proper es- 
timate of the results of the Bill, had been 
laid upon your Lordships’ Table, and fully 
considered, the state of things would be 
different. My Lords, this is the first time 
a Minister has ventured to bring forward a 
measure of this importance without being 
able to form an opinion upon the point I 
have just adverted to: if [ am wrong in 
that conclusion, my noble Friend the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade can set me 
right, by producing the estimates. My 
noble Friend opposite (and here I beg 
leave to say, that I have not the slightest 
desire to impute anything to him but the 
most praiseworthy motives) will permit me 
to say, that although he has carried us 


back to a very long period of time, he has 
not touched upon the most important pe- 


riod in all these considerations. He car- 
ried us so far back as the year 1822; but, 
my Lords, he never said a word about the 
year 1842—and yet that is the very Bill 
which has most to do with the question— 
the very Bill we are called upon to repeal. 
The noble Earl went so far back as 1791. 
My Lords, we are not called upon to re- 
peal the Act of 1791—neither are we 
called upon to pass an opinion upon the Act 
of 1822; but I say again we are called 
upon to repeal the Act of 1842. Upon 
that Act my noble Friend has not conde- 
seended to utter one syllable. My noble 
Friend was willing enough to advert to a 
former period; but upon this he was silent. 
1am now about to quote some words used 
upon former occasions by my noble Friend 
—and here I beg again to say that I make 
no personal attacks upon him; I quote 
his language because it conveys my senti- 
ments in better words than I could hope 
to clothe them. My noble Friend, in 1815, 
said in the House of Commons, when he 
proposed the measure of that year— 

“In looking to the principles which should 
guide their decision, the House ought to recollect 
that they were not now in the situation of arguing, 
for the first time, whether they should act on 
the principle of restriction or not. For not only 
on the subject of corn, but on all great branches 
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of trade in this country, they had from time imme- 
morial proceeded on a system of restriction. And, 
therefore, he contended they were not now placed 
in a situation of discussing first principles. They 
were not now for the first time to inquire whether 
they were to act on this principle or not. The 
system had been acted on for a long period, and 
we could not depart from it without encountering 
a frightful revulsion, which it would be dreadful 
to combat. It was not, therefore, a question 
between restriction and non-restriction, but how 
they were to apply principles that had been long 
called into action, to the existing circumstances 
of the country. This was the only ground on 
which he would now recommend the measures he 
was about to submit to their consideration.”* 

That is the remarkable and forcible speech 
made by a Gentleman named Robinson, in 
the House of Commons in 1815. I must 
now call my noble Friend’s attention to a 
speech, not made by Mr. Robinson in the 
House of Commons in 1815, but by a 
noble Lord inthis House in the year 1841, 
It is quite fair to say that at that time the 
noble Lord to whom I allude, was not sit- 
ting on the Ministerial benches. My 
Lords, the noble Lord was sitting on the 
Opposition benches. I will just read from 
his speech. I can assure my noble Friend 
that I don’t want to hurt his feelings by 
arguing the Lord Ripon of 1841 against 
the Lord Ripon of 1846. I cannot, how- 
ever, help saying, that I think it would 
have been better if the former opinions re- 
mained unchanged, and that I would much 
sooner be guided by his former than by 
his present arguments. In 1841 the noble 
Earl said, ‘‘ Looking at the history of the 
nation, and the motives by which men 
were governed, he could not believe that, 
for the sake of giving a little extension to 
the trade in corn, they would all at once 
abandon the whole settled policy which 
had, for upwards of a century, been held. 
* * * Tt appeared to him that the 
Government scheme was false and vicious.”’ 
(The noble Lord alluded to an 8s. duty, 
which was then proposed.) ‘‘ Under the 
supposition that the project of the Go- 
vernment would be carried into effect, 
no man could have a reasonable doubt’ — 
what follows, my Lords ?—not any fears 
from Lincoln Heath—but ‘‘ that a very 
large portion of the corn land in this coun- 
try would be thrown out of cultivation.” 
But if you wait for a moment you will see 
that you may get to Lincoln Heath :— 
‘* Tf the evil commenced, no one could say 
where they would stop, or what would be 
the disastrous consequences.”’* So that 
my noble Friend looked forward to the 
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period when the lighthouse would be 
again of use. I now come to another 
speech my noble Friend made in 1842: 
here he takes rather a different view of the 
question :— 

“The great evil which I anticipate from the 
adoption of the principle that all restrictions on 
the importation of foreign corn should be with- 
drawn, is this, that the people of this country 
would be compelled to depend on other countries 
for their supply of corn—not to meet an occa- 
sional deficiency, but to depend altogether on 
other countries for the main part of their annual 
supply—that such dependence would be leaning 
on a broken reed—and that they would be habit- 
ually in danger of the failure of that supply. No 
one doubts, my Lords, that the progress of agri- 
culture in this country has for many years past 
been most remarkable. That progress has been 
such as to keep pace with the demands of the people 
(not entirely, for that was impossible), but has been 
such as to supply—not entirely, but almost—the 
wants of our greatly increased population ; and that 
with very little addition from foreign countries we 
may be said to be able to rely on our own resources. 
From many causes into which it is not my inten- 
tion, nor is it necessary, to enter, the cost of agri- 
cultural production in this country has become 
higher than in other countries of Europe.””* 


My Lords (said the noble Duke) this is still 
the case—but my noble Friend went on to 
say— 

“Tt is quite clear from what I have said, that 
the amount of our agricultural produce has been 
brought nearly equal to the demand ; but this 
could not have been done unless capital had been 
applied to the land, and obtained such a return as 
induced the capitalist to continue his investment ; 
but if you take away the protection which has 
been given to our home produce, you will cause 
the withdrawal of some of the capital from the 
land ; and, of course, the produce will be less, 
and you will then have to depend on foreign sup- 
ply, not only for the amount you were in the habit 
of getting, but also for the amount you would lose 
by the withdrawal of a portion of the capital here- 
tofore invested in the land.”’+ 


Then my noble Friend went into another 
topic. It appears that it was doubted by 
some of your Lordships, that the Bill of 
1842 was not to be final. Upon this head 
my noble Friend said— 

“If the Ministers have been guilty of the crime 
of endeavouring to deceive the people of this coun- 
try on this subject, I can only say, that they would 
be guilty not only of the most miserable as well 
as the basest of political offence of which a Ministry 
could be guilty ; but they would commit an act of 
inconceivable folly. I am convinced that this Bill 
will be received by you as a final 2 djustment of 
this great question.’ t d é 
It appears that a noble Friend of mine on 
the cross benches (we believe the Duke of 
Buckingham) was not satisfied with that 
declaration. He put the question again 
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respecting the finality of this measure, 
when my noble Friend (the Earl of Ripon) 
replied— 

“ He certainly had not the arrogance to state 
that any law which Parliament might pass on this 
subject, or any other, must be taken as final; but 
there was nothing in that which should be thought 
threatening to those who might be apprehensive 
of ulterior consequences from the measure. All he 
could say for himself was this, that if he brought 
forward the measure, intending or wishing it not 
to be final, he would say so. He had never said 
that with respect to this measure. He hoped it 
would be final. He thought it would be a good 
thing if it were: and it would not be his fault if 


it were not.”’§ 


My Lords, my noble Friend, it appears, ad- 
mits that a large sum of money has been 
expended on the improvement of land in 
this country. My Lords, a great deal of 
money was invested in that way prior to the 
year 1842; and I am sure that many of 
your Lordships here present will recollect 
that that money having been laid out on 
the faith that protection would be main- 
tained, was one of the main arguments 
which was adduced to your Lordships, as 
well as in the other House of Parliament, 
when Motions were made fo: the purpose of 
inquiring into the Corn Laws. Has not 
that argument been strengthened since 
1842? Iread the speech of the Minister 
in the House when the measure was pro- 
posed, and it was admitted that a large 
capital had been expended on the faith of 
an Act of Parliament on this laudable and 
desirable object. Then, my Lords, I ask 
you, will you now pass this measure? Will 
you bring ina retrospective law for the con- 
fiscation of property ? Will you deprive 
capital of its fair recompense ? Will you 
debar the owner or occupier of the soil from 
the honest return which his money and skill 
deserve ? Will you prevent him from re- 
ceiving the fair reward of his industry ? 
Will you, in short, violate the engagement 
which you formerly made to him under the 
solemn sanction of an Act of Parliament ? 
My Lords, these men have been of great 
service to their country, It is a great 
benefit to the State to have improved the 
land. The condition of the agricultural 
labourers has been improved, and the ferti- 
lity of the soil has been much increased. 
What does another authority say on this 
subject? — 

“ Under the system of protection we have lived 
for 200 years, extensive tracts of country haye 
been reclaimed, by which the health of the people 
has been improved, their lives prolonged, and this, 
too, not at the expense of the manufacturing pros- 
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ity, but in concurrence with its wonderful ad- 
yancement.” 
I make that quotation, my Lords, because 
it is so applicable to the present time and 
tothe present moment. But are your Lord- 
ships going to remove this system of pro- 
tection which has so long existed, out of 
compassion for the condition of the working 
man and the operatives? I speak of the 
manufacturing and agricultural labourers 
generally, for I know that for all you en- 
tertain the deepest sympathy. I feel the 
same sentiments towards both. This part 
of the subject has been much misrepre- 
sented. The evil of protection to the ope- 
rative has been insisted upon; but I ask 
your Lordships is there any country where 
protection does not exist that the following 
return could be produced? There are at 
the present moment in the savings banks 
1,060,000 accounts of 271. each. There 
are 600,000 depositors of 71. each; and the 
total sum so invested in this country that 
has been ‘* pauperised by protection’”’ 
amounts to no less than 33,000,0001. 
sterling. I ask your Lordships whether, 
then, protection has been such an evil as 
it has been represented? My Lords, I may 
be foreed by a majority to abandon protec- 
tion, but with such statements before me I 
can never do so willingly. Never, with 
such statements, can my reason be con- 
vinced that it is a just and a good measure. 
My Lords, we are told by the manufacturers, 
who advocate free trade—no, I should not 
have said the manufacturers, but a section 
of the manufacturers—a section, in fact, of 
the Manchester cotton spinners—they tell 
us we know nothing of farming—they say, 
“All of you are blockheads; we will take 
your land from your hands, and bring 
capital to bear upon it.”’ They do not 
say experience, and I wonder they do not 
—but what do they admit? They admit 
this, and mark it well: they admit that 
this change cannot be made without our 
being called on to remove from our farms 
20,000 or 30,000 of the present occupiers. 
My Lords, they say you must remove them 
from their present holdings. But what is 
to beeome of these poor men? Where are 
they and their families to go? What will 
the poor labourers do, who are turned out 
of employment? Why they must all go 
to the union workhouse for their daily 
bread, or they must go, where I suppose 
the majority of them will go, into the ma- 
nufacturing districts, and there it will be 
their lot to serve under those very men 
who have been the cause of their ruin—the 
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destroyers of all their worldly prospects. 
My Lords, I know well that the section I 
allude to, wishes indeed to lower the price 
of produce in this country; they have adopt- 
ed a system of hostility against the farmers 
of England, because they know the farmers 
have always been sincerely attached to our 
Constitution and to our institutions. They 
wish to lower the price of agricultural pro- 
duce for another reason. They know that 
thereby they will throw the land out of 
cultivation—that the agricultural popula- 
tion will be forced into their towns, that 
competition for labour will be thus increased, 
and wages permanently lowered. They 
wish permanently to lower the wages of the 
operatives, and they wish that, not only that 
they may get the greater profits themselves, 
but also for the purpose of effectually pre- 
venting those ‘ strikes’? which seldom 
take place when the wages are low. Then 
I will ask your Lordships what will become 
of the yeomanry and tenantry who are not 
ejected? If production be so much dimin- 
ished, and the poor rates so much increased, 
what, I ask your Lordships, can they do, 
but linger on a few years? It is, I have 
no doubt, well known to your Lordships, 
that in this country, generally speaking, 
when the prices of produce fall, the poor 
rates are increased. I have taken the 
trouble to extract from the Tenth Report 
of the Poor Law Commissioners; and al- 
though that Report does not come lower 
than 1843, I am prepared to show your 
Lordships that this has occurred. The 
noble Duke then read the following docu- 
ment :— 

“ There is an anomaly in the cost of pauperism 
to the population as compared with the price of 
wheat. When wheat was 55s. 3d. per quarter, 
the cost per head was 5s. 10d.; when wheat was 
52s. 4d. per quarter, the cost per head to the po- 
pulation was 6s. 14d.; showing that with a de- 
creased price of wheat there was an increased cost 
of pauperism to the population. 

“This anomaly is not confined to the St. 
Thomas Union, it is the same throughout the 
kingdom, as the following table, extracted from 
the Tenth Annual Report of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners will prove :— 
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* If the price of wheat have any influence upon 
the cost of pauperism, the last year (1843) should 
have been the lowest, instead of the highest.” 


One of the attacks now made by my hon. 
Friend’s new Colleagues of the Anti-Corn- 
Law League, is, that the British farmers 
have no capital no skill. My Lords, I be- 
lieve there is no country in the world where 
the farmers are more skilful or more intel- 
ligent—more upright—or where they be- 
have better to their poorer neighbours. 
And, my Lords, I think I am entitled to 
speak with confidence on this subject, for 
I believe 1 am acquainted with more 
farmers in this kingdom than almost any 
one in this House. I contradict most em- 
phatically the assertion that they are not 
skilful; but with respect to their eapital, I 
think it too hard that a Minister should 
turn round and taunt that large and indus- 
trious body of men with having no capital. 
My Lords, the heavy, unjust, and unequal 
manner in which they are taxed, coupled 
with the Currency Bill of 1819, has de- 
cidedly diminished their means, and nar- 
rowed their cireumstances. But if they 


have not at present sufficient capital—if 
that be the complaint, how is it you pro- 
pose to increase the capital which is to be 


the means of improving their land? Why, 
by diminishing the value of their produce. 
Yes, by diminishing the value of their pro- 
duce. [*‘* Hear, hear!’’] Well, then, if 
you don’t diminish the value of the pro- 
duce, permit me to tell you you are doing 
a very dangerous thing, by raising or coun- 
tenancing the ery of cheap bread. It is a 
dangerous thing to tell the people the 
effect of the measure will be to give them 
cheap bread, should they find it otherwise. 
I do not feel myself justified in trespassing 
longer on your Lordships’ attention, be- 
cause I have never for a single moment dis- 
guised the strong feeling which I entertain 
on this great and momentous question ; 
and I think I am also relieved from 
troubling you, because the great majority 
of your Lordships think as I do upon this 
question. I do believe—and I state now 
what I said on a former occasion—that if a 
vote on this Bill was taken by ballot in 
this House, there would not, in my opin- 
ion, be a dozen of balls found for Aye. 
However, there are some of your Lordships 
who say, free trade must come in the end 
—there is no use in continuing the conflict 
—it is better to give way at once—there 
is excitement out of doors. I deny, how- 
ever, that the great body of the operatives 
of this country are in favour of the mea- 
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sure. The Anti-Corn-Law League hag 
never ventured to hold a meeting even jp 
Manchester, that hotbed of their own sedi- 
tion, without having recourse to the ticket 
system; they were not open meetings; but 
even if the feeling were much more in fg- 
vour of this measure than it is pretended 
it is, it is no argument for the abolition of 
the Corn Laws, that some noble Lords say, 
protection must one day or another cease, 
Why, my Lords, if you once permit such 
an argument as this to be used, the very 
best of our laws will be endangered. We 
never vote against the Government, other 
noble Lords say, we don’t like to vote 
against the Bill, we have always supported 
Sir Robert Peel, we don’t like to abandon 
our party. Do not noble Lords know that 
it is not the party who have abandoned 
Sir Robert Peel, but it is Sir Robert Peel 
who has abandoned his party? And, my 
Lords, what good will it do to come forward 
to serve Sir Robert Peel now, and lose 
your own character for consistency, for 
there is no man in the country who be- 
lieves that Sir Robert Peel will ever regain 
the confidence of the great mass of the 
people ? It took that Minister twelve years 
to regain the confidence of his party after 
his conduct on the Catholic question in 
1829; but he has no more chance of re- 
gaining the confidence of the people now, 
than he has of sitting upon the Throne of 
this country. Then, my Lords, I will call 
your attention to the motives publicly an- 
nounced out of doors by some of the advo- 
cates of free trade. Why, they admit that 
their object is to crush the aristocracy of 
this country. One of them, | will not say 
the most respectable of the Members of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League, because he cer- 
tainly is not the most respectable—Mr. 
Bright—well, Mr. Bright declared openly 
his desire to crush the aristocracy. I hope 
and trust your Lordships will all recollect 
that this is a question of vast importance 
—that you will remember, that in the 
eventful time which you must look forward 
to, it is of the greatest importance that 
the hereditary legislators of this country 
have a duty to perform, which they ought 
to discharge without fear, favour or affec- 
tion—that you are bound to lay aside party 
feelings, personal considerations and poli- 
tical bias; and that you should vote strictly 
according to your consciences upon a mea- 
sure deeply affecting the weal of a large 
mass of your fellow subjects. It is also 
incumbent on you to reflect upon conse 
quences, to consider what will be in all 
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likelihood the effect of your sanctioning 
this measure. Is it expedient? If you 
concede this, will not other measures be 
brought forward for destroying the Church 
—for injuring our institutions—for sub- 
yerting the constitution of your Lordships’ 
House? If you will act well, you will be 
indeed powerful, because you stand firm in 
the good opinion of the great body of the 
people—of the intelligent middle classes of 
this country. But I tell your Lordships, 
with perfect respect, that unless you main- 
tain that good opinion—and you cannot 
maintain it if the people find you voting 
against your former promises, your former 
pledges, your former opinions—you will 
be then powerless indeed, My Lords, in 
conclusion I will humbly, though at the 
same time most earnestly, implore you to 
vote against this measure, because I be- 
lieve if you do not reject the measure, it 
will be accepted only as an instalment for 
the future—as the commencement of great 
changes. Influenced by these feelings and 
by these considerations, I ask you now to 
take up your post manfully in front of the 
battle; for, unless you do so, you will here- 
after find it impossible to maintain your 
ground. For myself, my Lords, I vote 
against the Bill, believing, upon my honour, 
that it is only the first of a series of such 
measures—that it is a measure which, if 
carried into a law, will shake the very foun- 
dations of the Throne, will cripple the 
Church, endanger our institutions, and 
convert our hitherto happy and contented 
people from a state of comparative comfort 
into one of misery and wretchedness—be- 
cause I believe that it will lead to endless 
confusion and anarchy. For these rea- 
sons, your Lordships are now called upon 
to make that stand which I humbly and 
fervently trust you will. 

The Question and Amendment having 
been put, 

Kart FITZWILLIAM said: My noble 
Friend who has just sat down, read in the 
conclusion of his speech a formidable list 
of dangers with which he has threatened 
your Lordships if you consent to this mea- 
sure. I think my noble Friend would have 
done well if he had pointed out with more 
distinetness the grounds on which he ex- 
pects that your acquiescence in this mea- 
sure will lead to those terrible results. I 
entertain none of these apprehensions. I 
must deal with the measure, as I think 
your Lordships will deal with it, as a mea- 
sure of national policy, without any re- 
ference to those fears which my noble 
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Friend has conjured up and nourished in 
his own mind in order to alarm this House 
of Parliament. I shall not, therefore, go 
into any part of the speech of my noble 
Friend on the cross bench ; neither shall I 
trouble myself with the three-quarters of 
an hour of apology with which the noble 
Earl opposite ushered in the measure, on 
which he barely condescended to bestow 
the remaining quarter of an hour ; though, 
with respect to that remaining quarter, I 
cannot but concur with the noble Duke 
who last addressed you, that we had some 
right to expect from the Government an 
explanation of the state of things which. 
according to their view, called for and 
would result from the measure they have 
now proposed. If my memory does not 
mislead me, my noble Friend on all former 
occasions—and he is a man of a large ex- 
perience on these subjects—always conde- 
scended to inform the House of Parliament 
(whichever it was that he was addressing) 
of the state of things to which he ex- 
pected his méasure would lead. But not 
so now—he leaps at once to his conclusion, 
and calls on you “ at once,”’ in one sense, 
though not ‘‘ at once” in another, to pass 
from restriction to free trade—free trade 
for which I have long contended, but which 
I hardly thought to have obtained from my 
noble Friend. I must, however, defend 
him from the charge of inconsistency, be- 
cause I am free to acknowledge that he 
always, not only now, but on all former 
oceasions on which he has proposed any 
alterations in the Corn Laws, has avowed 
himself an enemy to the imposition of a duty 
on the import of foreign grain. The war- 
fare which I have been so long engaged in 
is now brought to an end; and I confess it 
gives me the greatest satisfaction to con- 
template the peace and tranquillity which 
I shall hereafter enjoy. Here is an end of 
the question: mynoble Friend near the Table 
(Earl Stanhope) may depend upon it that 
when this measure has passed, not even he 
will come down to propose a revival of the 
Corn Law; for, most undoubtedly, although 
I think it was the duty of the Government to 
explain to the House the effects they think 
the measure will produce, I am not one of 
those who think that it will lead to any 
disastrous consequences to the landed in- 
terests of the country. And, indeed, cir- 
cumstances have come to my knowledge, 
even since this measure was introduced 
into the other House, which prove that no 
such apprehensions are entertained either 
by the landed interest in their dealings 
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with their tenants, or by their tenants in 
their dealings with their landlords. But 
though I hail with great satisfaction the 
peace and tranquillity which I anticipate, 
since I shall be relieved from the necessity 
of making those Motions with which I have 
so often troubled your Lordships, neverthe- 
less I must speak my mind frankly upon 
this subject. 1 am about to vote for this 
Bill. I believe it will be carried by a great 
majority; but I am free to say, that if it 
had been my lot, on any of those occasions 
to which I have referred, to have succeeded 
in inviting your Lordships’ attention to this 
question, the Bill now before your Lord- 
ships is not the one which I should have 
asked your Lordships to sanction. I am not 
one of those who deal in language which I 
think more fit for ancient ladies than grave 
statesmen, who talk about the cruelty of 
taxing the necessaries of life. I am not 
one who believe that there would be any- 
thing inhuman in maintaining, even under 
the pressure of scarcity, a duty on the im- 
port of foreign grain. I do not believe 


that there would be any difficulty in levy- 
ing that impost. In this respect, therefore, 
I disapprove of the present Bill, because 


I think we have thrown away a large re- 
venue which we might have raised, and 
which you must replace by other taxes, 
either to be continued or imposed—I say, 
either to be continued or imposed, because 
under even that system of law which 
having been condemned by the House of 
Commons, and which I now anticipate will 
be equally condemned by your Lordships, I 
may venture to call an absurd system, a 
large revenue has been raised. The other 
Tiouse must find a substitute for the re- 
venue which they have lost ; where it is to 
be found I know not, whether from an in- 
crease of the Income Tax or of the Excise 
duties, if the Excise duties can be further 
extended. It so happened that when I was 
first made acquainted with this proposed 
measure, I was at a great distance from 
this country. I heard, then, that it was 
said in the House of Commons that Gen- 
tlemen were not to look at the repeal of 
the Corn Law as an insulated measure, but 
that they must look at it in connection with 
other measures, and they would thus see 
what would be given by way of compensa- 
tion. Now I, who do not expect that the 
landed interest will suffer from this measure, 
do not think that much compensation is re- 
quired ; but others view it in a very dif- 
ferent light. When, therefore, I heard of 
compensation, undoubtedly I thought, and 
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not @ very unnatural thought, that as there 
was to be an end of what had been consi. 
dered a great boon to the landed interest, 
some benefit would be conferred on it jn- 
stead. I was told abroad that the whole 
system must be viewed together, and I con- 
sequently thought there would have been 
a total revision of the taxation of the coun- 
try—not that there would have been a new 
Customs Tariff (for that is a different thing), 
but a complete revision of the Excise laws; 
and I fancied, in the sanguineness of my 
expectations, that it would just be possible 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers, who thought 
so little of mere revenue, that the loss of 
500,0002. or 600,0002., or 700,0001. raised 
on foreign corn was of no importance, would 
have proposed at least a diminution, if not 
the entire repeal, of the malt tax. I cer- 
tainly expected something of that sort, and 
I think that that would have been a large 
and comprehensive compensation for those 
who thought compensation necessary. I 
know not whether all agree with me in 
this ; perhaps my noble Friend (Lord Mont- 
eagle) does not—but my noble Friend has 
been Chancellor of the Exchequer, and like 
all Chancellors of the Exchequer has his 
own peculiar idol—but for myself I cer- 
tainly thought that the landed interest had 
just reason to expect a great diminution, if 
not an entire repeal, of this tax. I consider 
the malt tax to be a tax which weighs most 
oppressively upon the landowners, of this 
country. I know it to be most unequal, 
and I regard it also as an unnecessary tax. 
I know that in the main it is a tax upon 
the consumer; and I think, when we are 
untaxing the consumer’s bread, that we 
should also untax his beer. But I think 
that this tax is a sort of Janus—that it has 
two faces—that it looks behind as well as 
before—and that in reality it not only taxes 
the consumer, but also the owners and the 
occupiers of the land; especially the latter 
class ; because, perhaps of all persons, the 
occupiers of land and those in their employ 
are the greatest consumers of that article, 
which they are prevented by this unequal 
impost from manufacturing even for their 
own use. I am aware that the giving up 
of this tax would involve a large addition 
to other imposts ; but I am favourable to 
such a course. I think that the income 
tax should be abolished ; but I should wish 
to see a large addition to the property tax 
—not to the old land tax, because that is 
done away with—but to taxation on the 
real property of the country. But, my 
Lords, there is another point in which I 
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exceedingly disapprove of this Bill; and I 
am astonished, except it be for the purpose 
of maintaining a paltry rag, the smallest 
remnant of consistency, that we are to have 
alittle bit of a sliding-scale kept up for 
three years to comé. What on earth can 
be the use of it? I speak, I may almost 
say, as a witness upon this subject; for I 
have taken pains to ascertain the feeling 
of the agriculturists in the counties with 
which I am connected, and I believe that 
the almost universal desire is for an imme- 
diate settlement of this question. I have 
always been of opinion, and I have ever 
stated it with confidence, that when you 
began to deal with the Corn Laws, you 
should decide in your own minds what the 
state of the law should be, and that you 
should come to that state at once. I have 
always opposed the gradual abolition sys- 
tem. It may be a system favourable per- 
haps to the landlord; but it is most injurious 
to the tenant; for in every bargain that 
might be made during the currency of this 
protection, a great advantage would be 
given to the landlord over the tenant. _ For 
this reason, had it been my lot to have 
proposed a law upon this subject, I should 
have proposed a different one from that 
which is now before your Lordships. As 
it is, I am not surprised at the indignation 
which the Bill has excited. Unfortunately 
it seems to me as if there had been a sort 
of race—a kind of St. Leger or Derby— 
in this matter. The First Lord of the 
Treasury got ahead upon this occasion, 
he determined to take advantage of it, 
and he has gone for the full measure. Well, 
insomuch as it gets rid of the question, I 
rejoice at it; but I do think that it is one 
of which your Lordships have reason to 
complain. I disapprove of it, but I must 
vote for it. I am driven into that course, 
and there is no help for it; because I mnst 
either vote for this Bill, which is a money 
Bill, or I must run the risk of losing the 
measure for this year, and perhaps of losing 
itmore permanently. I value the abolition 
of the Corn Laws too much to run even 
the slightest risk of such an event. I 
perhaps ought not to say what I am going 
to say, but certain noble Lords have said 
to me, “* Will your Lordship help us?” 
My Lords, I was obliged to say ‘* No,” 
can give you no help: you never helped 
me, and you have therefore no right to 
ask me to help you. I do not know 
that my assistance would have been 
worth much, even if I had been willing; 
ut I could not give it consistently with 
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the great object which I have in view 
in the condemnation of these laws. I 
think however that this House has much 
reason to complain of the Government. I 
ask Her Majesty’s Ministers why, in pro- 
pounding a measure of this magnitude— 
and which must have been proposed to the 
surprise of all your Lordships—why they 
proposed it in such a way as precludes all 
your Lordships from making any amend- 
ment in the measure? I repeat, was such 
a course either right or decent? They may 
say that they had no other course; but 
that is not the fact. They had another 
course. It is in accordance with precedent 
that in measures of this great importance 
Resolutions should have been moved in the 
other House, and should have been commu- 
nicated to this House in the first instance. 
I think that would have been the proper 
course for Her Majesty’s Ministers to have 
pursued. Your Lordships could then have 
entered into a full consideration of the 
measure in conjunction with the other 
House. Youmight have stated your views, 
and might have negotiated with them ; but 
now, the ground is cut from you, and you 
cannot enter into any such negotiation. 
The smallest accident to this Bill loses it, 
and I am not one who will run such a risk. 
Adopting, not the opinions of the noble 
Duke on the cross bench, but adopting all 
the views which he expresses with respect 
to the conduct of the Government upon 
this question, I feel necessarily precluded 
from acting in any other manner than I am 
about to do. I implore your Lordships 
not to resist this great measure; and this 
appeal I make not only to those who agree 
with me in wishing to set it at rest for ever, 
but to those also who think that the exist- 
ing laws should be maintained as being 
calculated to maintain the best interests of 
this country. Whatever opinion you may 
entertain upon this question, there is one 
point on which you can entertain but one 
opinion, and that is, that if you reject this 
Bill, you prolong that conflict of opinion, 
and that contest for a repeal of these laws, 
which has been so mischievous to every 
class of society, and from which, give me 
leave to say, no class has reaped such bitter 
fruits as the agricultural interests of this 
country. 

The Duke of CLEVELAND said, he 
was unwilling to give a silent vote upon 
this measure, and he must therefore trouble 
their Lordships for a short time. He had 
long placed the greatest confidence in the 
political integrity of the Minister who had 
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brought forward this measure, whether in 
or out of office; and it was, therefore, with 
no ordinary feelings that he found himself 
compelled on this occasion to sever himself 
from a Government which he had always 
hitherto endeavoured to support. For the 
head of that Government he had ever en- 
tertained the highest respect ; and he had 
always entertained the same feeling for the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Wellington), from 
whom he was now compelled to separate. 
This change had arisen from no whim and 
no caprice on his part. It was occasioned 
by what he considered to be a total aban- 
donment of all principle on the part of 
the Government. He had had a corre- 
spondence with the noble Duke at the com- 
mencement of the year 1843, when that 
noble Duke had the kindness to offer to 
him the moving of the Address in the 
House of Lords in answer to the Queen’s 
Speech. Agreeing with the Government 
in all its principles, he felt complimented 
by this offer; but then there was one cir- 
cumstance of which he could not avoid 
taking notice. There was then a rumour 
that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to make a material alteration in the 
Corn Bill, which had only been brought in 
He communicated this 


the year before. 
to the noble Duke, and asked his permis- 
sion to be allowed to declare that the ru- 
mour was not only unfounded, but that, as 
far as the present Government was con- 
cerned, the measure was to be regarded as 


final. To that request the noble Duke 
said he could not accede, as it would be 
allowing a greater license than usual; and 
he therefore declined moving the Address. 
Ile had now to observe that when this Bill 
was first brought into this House, the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond) had 
drawn a distinction between private and 
political honour; and the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Ripon) said he would not admit of 
such a distinction. He agreed with the 
noble Earl on that point; but if consisteney 
was to be comprised in political honour, he 
must say, that after the statement made 
that night, and after the extracts which 
the noble Duke had read of speeches made 
by his noble Friend on former occasions, 
his noble Friend could not be quoted as an 
example. As to the measure then before 
the House, he thought it unprecedented 
for its boldness, as it was dangerous in its 
application, and sudden in the mode of its 
introduction. It was a dangerous and a 
hazardous experiment. If it did not sue- 
ceed it was an irreparable evil ; for what- 
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ever its consequences might be, they must 
remember that they could never retrace 
their steps. It was a measure conceded 
to agitation by a Government, which agita- 
tion ought to have been suppressed by the 
Government, if the Government were de- 
termined upon doing its duty. Let it be 
admitted that there ought to be a protect- 
ing duty on grain; yet it might be said 
that protecting duty was too high—that 
it was higher than on other articles of Bri- 
tish manufacture. Still he said, admitting 
that, the question ought to be asked, why 
was it so high? and the answer was, sim- 
ply in consideration of the heavy burdens 
and taxes imposed upon land which pre- 
vent our farmers competing with foreigners 
on equal terms. He had often said, both 
in and out of Parliament, that let their 
tithes and poor rates be equalised —let 
them bear but the same proportion with 
other parts of the community, and then 
the land would not require a higher protec- 
tion than any other domestic interest in 
the country. The noble Earl (Fitzwilliam) 
who had just sat down, had referred to the 
compensations that had been promised to 
the agricultural interests, and had said the 
measures ought to be taken as a whole. 
There could be no doubt that the Premier 
had promised certain concessions to the 
agriculturist, and he had said they were 
to be embodied in this Bill; but their 
Lordships were well aware there was 10 
such thing. He felt that there was a great 
deal of complication in the arrangements 
proposed by the Government; but as they 
boasted of being able to overcome every 
difficulty, he felt it was for them to extri- 
cate themselves from the labyrinth as they 
best could. He would now allude to the 
concessions which had been promised, 
which he could only gather from the Prime 
Minister in his speech, and which formed 
portions of the Tariff. The first conces- 
sion was a reduction of the duty upon lin- 
seed, from which the farmers were pro- 
mised great benefits. Now, as to the main 
sufferers, the small farmers, there was 
scarcely one of them that used oil cake ; 
they could not afford it, and therefore the 
reduction would be of very little service to 
them. The next compensation consisted 
in the free introduction of eloverseed ; but 
the farmers of this country generally grew 
their own clover, and they would not be 
materially relieved in that way. The next 
reduction was that in the duty on French 
brandy. He eould state that when the 
small farmers—in that part of the country, 
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atleast, with which he was best acquainted 
—brought their produce for sale on market 
day, and drank their brandy and water, 
very few of them knew that there was any 
brandy imported from France. What they 
drank was a British compound, very much 
resembling French brandy in colour, but 
having no other of its attributes; and he be- 
lieved that a repeal of the duty levied upon 
brandy French would not be of the least use 
to English farmers. There might be other 
articles upon which concessions were made, 
but these were all that he was aware of 
as being made to the British farmer ; and 
if these compensations amounted to no- 
thing, so much the more oppressive would 
be the measure which was now under 
their Lordships’ consideration. Well, if 
this was the case, this measure was the 
eruellest, the most oppressive, and the 
most injurious that had ever been at- 
tempted to be passed by a Legistature 
against an industrious, a loyal, and an inde- 
pendent class of men—a measure adopt- 
ed in order to oppress them with a view to 
benefit another class who were notorious 
for their disloyalty, turbulence, and dis- 
eontent. If this measure had emanated 
from any Member of the late Government, 
he should not have been in the least sur- 
prised, because in proposing it they would 
have been doing nothing more than acting 
in accordance with the principles upon 
which they had hitherto acted, and for 
acting upon which he gave them the great- 
est possible eredit, because they had always 
been perfectly consistent ; and he very well 
remembered that the very last notice of a 
Motion which Lord J. Russell gave when 
leader of the Government was for a fixed 
duty of 8s. a quarter upon wheat, and a 
proportionate reduction upon other descrip- 
tions of grain. He remembered very well 
that that notice was literally scouted by 
every side of the House—not only by the 
Members of the Conservative party, but by 
4 great number of Whig Members who 
had alvays supported the measures of that 
Government. But there was no one more 
loud against the proposition than the pre- 
sent First Lord of the Treasury himself ; 
anl the immediate consequence of the 
notice was, that on the following day the 
right hon, Gentleman assembled at his 
house a small number of his political asso- 
lates, of whom he (the Duke of Cleveland) 
ad the honour at the time of being one, 
and consulted them as to what was best to 
be done to save the country from so dire a 


calamity. Other noble Lords, now in that 
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House, were also present at that meeting. 
His noble Friend on his left was one—the 
present Postmaster General he believed 
was present—the late Postmaster General 
he knew was. And what was the result of 
the deliberations then held? It was that 
Sir R. Peel himself should give notice of a 
Motion of want of confidence in the existing 
Government. That Motion he did make 
in a very able speech, as he always did, but 
he rested his case chiefly, if not entirely, 
upon two points: the first was the altera- 
tion of the Sugar duties, which had already 
been brought before the House, and upon 
which the Government had been beaten by 
a very large majority; the other was the 
alteration in the Corn Laws to a fixed 
duty instead of the sliding-scale. He need 
hardly remind their Lordships of the issue 
of that struggle. After four or five nights’ 
debate the Motion was carried by a ma- 
jority of one in the largest House perhaps 
that had ever divided. The numbers were 
310 on one side, and 311 on the other, 
which, with the four tellers, made 627 ; 
the largest House, he believed, that had 
ever come to a division in the House of 
Commons. It might be assumed that his 
(the Duke of Cleveland’s) vote was the one 
that had turned the scale ; but although he 
had done this, and it might be very fair for 
those who disagreed with him to find fault 
with him for doing so, yet he challenged 
any one to prove that, in the course of his 
political life—not a very short one—he had 
ever given any two votes, the one of which 
was in direct contradiction to the other, or 
ever given one vote which was not dictated 
by the purest and most conscientious convic- 
tion. He knew it might very fairly be 
said, ‘‘ When you gave that vote, do you 
deny that it was given for a party object— 
for the purpose of dislodging one Govern- 
ment and placing another in its room ?”” In 
one sense he gave a frank admission that 
the vote was a party vote. He had been 
a party man all his life. He did not think 
it was derogatory to any man to belong to 
a party. On the contrary, he thought it 
was the bounden duty of every man who 
took an interest in public affairs to attach 
himself to a party, as the only means by 
which the views he entertained could be 
carried out. But although he had always 
belonged to a party, it must be remembered 
that he had not always belonged to the same 
party. He had stated the course he had 
taken on the oceasion in question; but, 
although he had given that vote at the 
time for the purpose of displacing one Go- 
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vernment, and putting another in lieu of 
it, he assured their Lordships with the 
utmost sincerity it was not because the 
name of the leader of one party was Peel, 
and that of the other Russell, that he did 
so, but because he approved of the princi- 
ples advocated by the one, and consequently 
thought those of the other detrimental to 
the interests of the country. But at 
the same time, if he could have foreseen 
that the same Minister who had always 
up to that period advocated protection to 
agriculture with so much ability, and held 
it up as the keystone of our Conservative 
policy—if he could have imagined that 
within five years that same leader would 
abandon all those principles, he would 
sooner have cut off his right hand than 
have given that vote. Even since the 
meeting of Parliament and the introduc- 
tion of this measure, he confessed the late 
speeches of the Prime Minister, as re- 
ported, had filled him with astonishment. 
Although he had paid great attention to 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speeches, and 
acknowledged the ability of his arguments, 
he must say that he could not discover the 
slightest justification for the policy he was 
now pursuing. No doubt the right hon. 
Gentleman had brought forward able argu- 
ments in support of a repeal of the Corn 
Laws; but they were the very same ar- 
guments which had been heard for years 
from Mr. Villiers and Mr.. Cobden, and 
which the right hon. Baronet had then so 
strenuously and so zealously opposed. 
This being the case, he could not see 
what sudden new light had broken in 
upon the right hon. Gentleman. Let their 
Lordships recollect that the present Corn 
Bill, which was only of four years’ stand- 
ing, ‘was of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own bringing in, and was intended at the 
time, as had been stated by the noble 
Earl who moved the second reading of this 
Bill, to be final. Every one imagined so. 
He thought it an improvement on the ex- 
isting law. The right hon. Baronet, be- 
fore he introduced the Bill, was kind 
enough (he was sure he did not know for 
what reason)—he was kind enough, before 
the Session commenced, to send him (the 
Duke of Cleveland) a rough draft of the 
Bill, and to ask his opinion and approval 
of it. He had no hesitation in saying that 
he did highly approve of it. Many of his 
friends disagreed with him; and his noble 
Friend behind him (the Duke of Bucking- 
ham) threw up his seat in the Cabinet in 
consequence. He thought his noble Friend 
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wrong in doing so; but after what had 
since occurred he gave his noble Friend 
credit for more penetration than he (the 
Duke of Cleveland) possessed, and now felt 
that his noble Friend was right and he 
was wrong. Although he had received a 
draft of the former Bill, he need hardly 
say that he had been favoured with no pe- 
rusal of this. He did not complain of this 
on his own account; but he thought that 
before they introduced a great measure 
like this—making a total change, not only 
in the policy of the Government, it was 
the duty of that Government to have as- 
sembled their friends, to have informed 
them of it; and, if they had strong and 
powerful reasons—as he supposed they 
had—for enforcing such a measure, to have 
put their friends in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment in possession of those reasons, and 
not to have betrayed them in the manner 
they had done. What were the objects of 
this Bill? Their Lordships were told that 
the right hon. Baronet, with those plausi- 
ble arguments of which ihe was so able a 
master, had converted many landowners 
who had entertained opinions opposite to 
his own; that he had made converts of 
them; and induced them to adopt his opi- 
nions. He (the Duke of Cleveland) did 
not find fault with any man’s opinions, nor 
had he a right to do so; but he wished to 
impress upon their Lordships that, how- 
ever many classes might suffer by this 
Bill, the great and wealthy landowners 
would not be the greatest sufferers. The 
small landowners—the country gentlemen 
—would be greater sufferers; and there 
was a still more important class, the yeo- 
manry, who were justly considered the 
pride and honour of England—those who 
had about 300/. a year in land, whose 
whole sources of income were drawn from 
the land—who lived upon their farms and 
cultivated them themselves—they would 
suffer still more severely. Whatever re- 
duction might take place in the value of 
agricultural produce—whether 20 or 30 
per cent—the loss would fall upon the 
yeomanry most heavily—in short, it would 
almost annihilate them as a body. The 
next large class of society that would be 
severely injured were the tenant-formers. 
He had frequently heard it said—but the 
argument was so absurd that it would not 
be used by their Lordships or by any one 
who understood the management of land— 
that this was a landlord’s question, and not 
a tenant’s—that the rate of price would 
not affect the tenants if the rents were re 
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duced in a similar proportion. Those who 
used this argument had no reflection, or 
they did not know the fact, that in South 
‘Britain the agreement between landlord 
and tenant was universal—in North Bri- 
tain it was not so; but throughout the 
whole of South Britain the tenant, when 
he entered upon his farm, paid every 
charge except the landlord’s property tax, 
and that he paid in the first instance, but 
was allowed to deduct it from his rent. 
He had all the expenses of labour and cul- 
tivation, was obliged to incur the risk of 
diseases in his live stock—to sustain the 
losses arising from failures produced by 
unfavourable weather and other causes. 
When all expenses were paid, the surplus 
profit was divided in two parts between the 
landlord and the tenant. Now what was 
the general rate of rents in these cases ? 
He did not exaggerate the argument when 
he said that no landlord received more than 
one-fourth of the gross produce: few re- 
ceived so much ; but he would take it at 
one-fourth. Suppose a farm at the rent 
of 300/. a year: the gross produce of 
such a farm would be 1,200/. a year; sup- 
pose the reduction in the value of that 
produce by the operation of this Bill to be 
20 per cent. By this reduction, the land- 
lord’s rent would be diminished from 3002. 
to 240/.; but the other 900/. was the pro- 
perty of the tenant, and consequently the 
reduction of 20 per cent would leave him 
only 7201. instead of 9001., so that the 
tenant lost 180/., while the landlord lost 
only 60/. He would ask them whether 
this was more a landlord’s or a tenant’s 
question? He would now come to a very 
deserving class, and the one which was the 
most numerous of all, he meant the agri- 
cultural labourers. What was to become 
of the thousands, the tens of thousands, 
nay he might say the hundreds of thou- 
sands, who must be thrown out of em- 
ployment, at least on the poor soils, which 
could not be cultivated under the opera- 
tion of this Bill. Let their Lordships 
bear in mind the peculiar tie that exists 
between the occupiers of land and the 
labourers—a kind of contract which sub. 
sists in no other case between employer 
and employed. Their Lordships were 
aware that a journeyman tailor, for in- 
stance, works this year for one master, 
another year for another; so also a journey- 
man shoemaker, and others of that descrip- 
tion. But the agricultural labourer is rooted 
to the soil; he has never worked for any 
but the one master; he works for him from 
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year to year, and there is a tie between 
them—a bond of amity and affection, which 
is to be found in no other class. This tie 
would be broken if the measure should ope- 
rate as he expected. In the first place, 
the small landowners, of whom there were 
great numbers, in order to save expense, 
must live on the Continent. The labourers 
who had hitherto been looked upon as heir- 
looms on the property, must be swept away. 
Then with respect to the tenant occupier, 
where he would retain labourers, he must, 
in order to reduce his expenditure, diminish 
the number. Necessity would oblige him 
to do so. What was to be the resource of 
all the poor people thus dismissed? They 
were told, that in proportion as the land 
was thrown out of cultivation, factory mills 
would be increased in number, to give em- 
ployment to the surplus population. He 
implored their Lordships to pause before 
they passed so fatal a decree as this dis- 
placement of agricultural labour. He 
hoped they would look at the consequences 
that must flow from it; he trusted they 
would contrast the condition of the agri- 
cultural labourer at present with what it 
must be if this Bill passed. He was, as it 
were, fixed upon the one property. He 
passed his life in humble, but, nevertheless, 
independent circumstances : living in the 
bosom of his family, he exercised his daily 
toil amidst the sweetness of a salubrious 
air, and wholesome atmosphere. Look at 
him after this measure should have passed, 
and see him condemned to pass his life in 
a crowded building, in a pernicious atmo- 
sphere, healthy and sick, strong and weak, 
huddled together, never beholding the light 
of day; but living from morning till night 
in a dense fog, and a pestilential air. 
Having troubled their Lordships with these 
three classes belonging to the land, he 
should not go into detail with respect to 
other classes which were in a great mea- 
sure dependent on it for their subsistence; 
but he would shortly mention some of them. 
There were the small shopkeepers in coun- 
try towns, the artisans, and various others, 
who derived almost the whole of their sub- 
sistence from the owners and occupiers of 
land; but after them came a class of a su- 
perior description, and whom he maintained 
to be not altogether unworthy of their Lord- 
ships’ consideration, when they reflected 
upon the nature of their calling, the re- 
spectability of their station in life, and the 
alms which they were bound to distribute- 
and did distribute, among the poorer mem, 
bers of their flocks—he meant the paro- 
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chial clergy. No class would suffer more 
than they would; and he hoped the right 
rev. Prelates would consider their interests, 
and protect them from the operation of this 
measure. He looked upon the parochial 
clergy as the greatest sufferers from this 
measure, because the landholders could, 
by skilful farming and improved modes of 
cultivation, increase the produce of the 
soil, By the former law, the clergy would 
share in the benefit of that increase; but 
by this they would be precluded from doing 
so, because in their case while the quan- 
tity was fixed the price would vary. And 
now he must ask, what was to be the up- 
shot of all this, and what were really the 
views of the Government ? Did they really 
think that by such a measure as this, they 
would put an end to all the agitation ? Did 
they suppose that this Bill would for ever 
shut the mouths of the Cobdens and the 
Brights? That measure could be consi- 
dered in no other light than as a stepping- 
stone to ulterior measures; he had no hesi- 
tation in saying that the next point of at- 
tack would be the Irish Church. Consi- 
dering that on that measure Her Majesty’s 
Ministers were not acting according to their 
own desire— considering that they had 


yielded to clamour—what security had 
their Lordships that they would resist a 
clamour which might, nay which would, be 
got up against the Irish Church? And after 
that was gone, would not the English 


Church be attacked also? There were 
many persons even now who advocated 
the voluntary system: that was a feeling 
which would not diminish. He contended 
that if that measure were passed, many 
years would not pass by before they would 
see the demolition of both the one and the 
other. Entertaining these views, on which 
he had ventured such predictions, he con- 
jured their Lordships to pause before they 
gave their assent to a measure which was 
sure to be followed by such consequences. 
The House of Lords had always stood high 
in the estimation of the people; it had at 
all times been believed to be an independent 
body; the support which had been given 
by particular Members of it to a Minister, 
had originated in no interested motives, 
either with a view to official employment or 
from seeking any of the honours or distine- 
tions in the power of the Crown to grant; 
and as such had been the character of their 
Lordships’ House, he trusted that that cha- 
racter would now be maintained. They all 
knew that an old building, not far from 
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with a description of vermin which were 
denominated rats; he trusted the noxious 
animal would never be seen running across 
their Lordships’ floor. He had to apologize 
to their Lordships for occupying so much 
of their time. If he had animadverted too 
strongly upon the conduct of any of his 
noble Friends, he could assure them that 
he had not done so with a view to give of. 
fence; nothing was further from his inten. 
tion: but placed as he was in the position of 
an independent Member of their Lordships’ 
House, he would endeavour upon all ocea- 
sions to do that which he considered his 
duty; and that, in his opinion, was so to 
vote as to advance those interests which 
were best for the country at large, and for 
the benefit of the whole community, and 
with those feelings he would give his vote 
for the Amendment of his noble Friend. 
The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
apologized for his rising to address the 
House at the same time with the noble 
Earl (Fitzwilliam), but he confessed he 
felt anxious to address their Lordships 
after the speech of his noble Friend the 
noble Duke; and he felt in a manner 
called upon to do so, because they were 
inhabitants of the same county, and were 
in some degree connected with the great 
interests of that county. He had not had 
the good fortune to be in the House when 
the noble Duke presented the petition from 
the county of Durham ; but he might ina 
few words state what he was sure his noble 
Friend would admit, that the meeting at 
which that petition was voted, was held 
before there was any explanation by Her 
Majesty’s Government of the course which 
the Prime Minister intended to pursue, 
and it was only attended by the landowners 
and occupiers in and around Durham; but 
the petition was afterwards handed round 
the county for signature, and the total 
number of signatures obtained, after all, 
was between 2,300 and 2,600. Now, the 
county of Durham comprised 12,000 re- 
gistered farmers and freeholders in the two 
divisions of the county, being about 7,000 
in the one county, and 5,000 in the other ; 
and seeing that 2,300 was all they could 
get to sign the petition, he had no fears 
that even if a dissolution of Parliament 
were come to, there would be four protec- 
tionist Members returned for the county, 
or that there would be a single protec- 
tionist Member for either of the two divi- 
sions. He believed that the general feel- 
ing in the north of England was in favour 
of this measure, and that the farmers there 
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entertained very different views from what 
were entertained in the south. He would 
not pretend to the same acquaintance with 
the farmers of the kingdom as the noble 
Duke (Richmond); but he might state, that 
even after Sir Robert Peel had proposed 
his measure, he ealled upon a farmer, a 
friend of his, in Stockton-on-Tees, and 
asked him what he thought of the scheme ? 
He said, ‘‘ Oh, my Lord, I am quite satis- 
fied!”” He (Lord Londonderry) asked 
him what he meant, and he replied, “I 
am satisfied it will be for our benefit, for 
the farmers must now grow two blades of 
grass where before they grew only one.” 
With regard to the question before them, 
he admitted that it was one of immense 
importance, of great embarrassment, and 
of great difficulty. He felt that it was an 
experiment—that it was a great experi- 
ment ; but having given his confidence to 
a Ministry who had already carried the 
country through so many difficulties—who 
had suceeeded to the situations of noble 
Lords opposite, and with their situations 
had succeeded to a revenue which did not 
meet the expenditure, which they had most 
suceessfully remedied—when he found that 
the foreign affairs of the country were ad- 
ministered by a noble Friend of his, who 
discharged his duties to the general satis- 
faction of the country, and, he believed, of 
all Europe—when he found that all the 
other departments of the State, as well as 
the Army and Navy, were carried on in 
the most efficient and triumphant manner 
—when he found that all this was the 
ease, he was at a loss to know why he 
should change his opinion of the Govern- 
ment, and put himself in direet opposition 
to them on a question which, after all, he 
maintained, was more a question of rent- 
roll and of profit, than one concerning those 
high principles of policy on which this 
country should be governed. They found 
that there were now Whig protectionists 
and Whig free traders, and Conservative 
protectionists and Conservative free traders, 
80 that, in fact, it was not a question of 
party at all, or of one on which were ranged 
on one side those connected with the inte- 
rests of agriculture, and those connected 
with commerce and manufactures on the 
other. It was unfortunate that they should 
be brought into such a situation as this, 
because it was difficult, from the exagge- 
rated statements made on both sides, to 
form a deliberate judgment on the ques- 
tion. He felt he must admit that he was 
incompetent to follow the noble Duke 
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through the whole of his able statements ; 
but, for himself, he must say that he gene- 
rally took, where he was not able to form 
an opinion of his own, the opinions of those 
with whom he generally acted in public 
life. He found that those individuals— 
one and all of them—who had carried the 
country through a dangerous crisis, had 
all found it expedient to change the opin- 
ions which they had formerly held. But 
change was no matter of reproach to any 
man. If change was to be made matter 
of reproach, let them look at the last 
division in their Lordships’ House on 
this question. The noble Earl (Earl 
Fitzwilliam) stated, that he believed this 
measure would be carried by a very large 
majority; but how many of their Lordships 
had ever voted for it before? Why the 
largest number of their Lordships who 
had ever before voted for the total repeal of 
the Corn Laws was only six. So after 
that, and considering that a majority was 
now to vote in its favour, he thought there 
could be no accusation on the subject of 
change. The noble Duke who had moved 
the Amendment, he regretted to say, had 
been a little personal. He had turned to 
the conduct of his noble Friend the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, and by 
an industrious searching of Hansard, he 
had got up a considerable number of his 
noble Friend’s speeches made at former 
periods, and he had quoted them as if they 
proved a great triumph over his noble 
Friend. But there were some not very 
small changes in the noble Duke’s own 
opinions; and if he were to look up Hansard 
with equal industry, he thought he should 
be able to make out as good a case against 
the noble Duke—he would perhaps be pre- 
pared to do so at another time. [The 
Duke of Ricnmonp: I challenge the noble 
Earl.] There had lately been some very 
sudden changes in public characters; mili- 
tary men and sportsmen were about to 
become statesmen; but he doubted if they 
would ever succeed the noble Earl against 
whom and whose Colleagues they were so 
fiercely inveighing; and if they did, he 
should put a question once asked by the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Wellington), viz., 
‘¢ How is the Queen’s Government to be 
carried on?” Was there not in 1829 the 
same clamour ? Was there not, then, the 
same sweeping charge of change of opin- 
ion ? And what had been the consequence? 
Why, the country applauded and proved 
their approbation of the statesmen impli- 
cated in that change; and if next year Sir 
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Robert Peel could point to his Tariff and to 
the revenue, and could show that his expe- 
riment had succeeded, would not the cla- 
mour now raised cease? Let them give to 
this experiment a fair trial, and let them, 
until the result proved they had trusted 
without reason, continue their confidence 
in the Minister who had brought the coun- 
try to a state of unprecedented prosperity. 
The noble Duke had finished his speech 
with a prophecy; but in entertaining these 
fears for the future, the noble Duke must be 
supposing that his (the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry’s) noble Friends who acted with 
Sir Robert Peel would become parties to 
the futurechanges. Sir Robert Peel had, 
himself, on the 27th or 28th of March, de- 
clared, after expressing his sense of the 
aid given by the noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) and other Members of the Opposition, 
in passing the measure, that on its passing, 
his opinions and his policy would be as dis- 
tinct and as widely separate as ever from 
the noble Lord’s, This was a very strong 
proof that the right hon. Gentleman did not, 
in bringing forward the measure, which he 
thought essential, in any way alter the 
principles by which heretofore he had been 
guided. He had none of the fears express- 
ed by the noble Duke; and he, for one, 
would never give his support to the Minis- 
try which proposed such changes as those 
referred to. He was firmly persuaded, in 
regard to the Corn Laws, that every Prime 
Minister since Lord Liverpool had, in his 
conscience, felt that the time must even- 
tually arrive when those laws would have 
to be repealed. The gradual relaxations in 
their restrictive legislation had been, in 
each instance, succeeded by a prosperity 
greater than before, and these results jus- 
tified him in the vote which he would now 
give for a still further relaxation. He did 
not think that any of the evil consequences 
predicted would follow upon the alteration; 
and, as to his own country—Ireland—he 
was convinced no injury would be felt there. 
Tle had already stated his opinions on the 
subject of the scarcity in Ireland. He de- 
fended the right hon. Baronet for having 
availed himself of the circumstance: if the 
object to be attained was the good of the 
country he was right to avail himself of 
anything that occurred; an able general 
would do the same. He did not believe 
that the measure would be attended by all 
the mischiefs the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Richmond) had enumerated, and which ap- 
peared to have frightened him; and if the 
measure was allowed due and effective ope- 
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ration, he thought those who were now go 
so vociferous in condemning the right hon, 
Gentleman at the head of the Government, 
would again return to his standard for shel- 
ter. He had long sailed in the right hon, 
Baronet’s boat; if it was sinking, he would 
be the last person to desert it. He would 
stand by him still in perfect confidence, be- 
lieving that, even if he should be over. 
thrown by the combination of parties, he 
would recover the fall again. 

Lorp STANLEY: My Lords, I can as- 
sure your Lordships that it is with the 
most unfeigned distrust of my own powers, 
but at the same time with the most unhesi- 
tating conviction of the truth and strength 
of the case which I have to support, that I 
venture to submit myself to your Lordships’ 
indulgence while I enter into a defence 
of that system of law which has been 
designated by a noble Earl on the other 
side of the House as absurd, and which has 
been most vehemently, but I can hardly 
say vigorously, assailed by those who have 
hitherto boldly and most strenuously de- 
fended it; and who were indeed among 
the principal framers of the existing Act. 
I feel, my Lords, how- much need [| 
have of your indulgence ; because I find 
myself, unhappily, on this occasion, op- 
posed, impar congressus, to all those 
who have been hitherto the leaders of both 
the great parties into which this [House 
and the other House of Parliament have 
been divided. But, however much and 
however painfully I may feel the inequality 
of the contest in point of ability, I cannot 
admit that the weight of authority is in 
favour of those who propose the abolition of 
the Corn Laws. My Lords, I will not ap- 
peal—it would be invidious to do so—to 
the authority of the present against the for- 
mer opinions of noble Lords on either side 
of the House. I will not cite the opinions 
they may have formed, or the expressions 
they may have made use of; but, my Lords, 
I will venture to appeal from the authority 
of the living to the authority of the dead— 
I will venture to appeal from the authority 
of the statesmen of the present day to all 
the great names among those who have 
been the most liberal commercial Ministers 
of England in times not long gone past ; I 
will appeal to the authority of Chatham, to 
the authority of Mr. Pitt, to the authority 
of Mr. Huskisson; and, my Lords, while 
I mention their names, I will refer to those 
of others whose eloquence still rings 1n our 
ears—and would to God their wisdom and 
prudence were still directing our councils! — 
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trusting I shall be forgiven by three of 
my noble Friends who now occupy seats 
in this House, if I cite in opposition to 
their opinions the authority of those who 
first cast imperishable lustre on the names 
of Liverpool, of Canning, and of Grey. But 
Iean appeal not only to statesmen of almost 
the present day—lI can appeal against the 
statesmen of the present year to the autho- 
rity of all those who have swayed the desti- 
nies of this country ever since it took a pro- 
minent place among the nations of the world. 
The noble Earl (Earl Ripon) says this 
question was not raised by former Govern- 
ments on the principle of protection; I 
say, that if you search the records of our 
history from the earliest times, you will 
find in the most distinct form, from the pre- 
ambles of successive statutes in successive 
ages, that the principle which guided the 
Ministers of this country was, the principle 
of encouraging the domestic industry and 
protecting the agriculture of this country. 
As early as the time of Edward IV., I re- 
collect a memorable preamble, one which 
might almost be applied to a statute of the 
present day: it recites, if I remember the 
words, ‘“‘That whereas the labourers and 
occupiers in husbandry’’—not the great own- 
ers of land, observe, not the great proprie- 
tors—but ‘‘ the labourers and occupiers in 
husbandry, be daily grievously endamaged 
by the bringing in from foreign countries of 
eorn into this realm when the price of corn 
within this realm is low;’’ and the statute, 
after that recital, goes on to prohibit the 
importation of corn when the price here 
was 6s, 8d. per quarter. The same princi- 
ple has guided the Legislature of this country 
from that day to the present, varied ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the coun- 
try, varied according to the exigencies of 
the time, varied according to the state of 
husbandry, and the state of our relations 
with foreign Powers. But through all, 
without an exception, there has been main- 
tained this principle—that in order to se- 
eure the independency of this country of 
foreign supplies for the food of its own 
people, it was the policy of this great 
country to give encouragement and protec- 
tion to the cultivation of its own soil. But 
I will not be satisfied with appealing to 
home authorities ; there is not one nation 
mn the world of any eminence that has ven- 
tured, up to this hour, upon the bold and 
tash experiment upon which your Lord- 
ships are invited to enter, of leaving the 
Provision of the food of its people unre- 
strained by legislation, unprotected by fis- 
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cal regulation, and subject to mere chance, 
or worse than that—to chance control- 
lable and controlled by the caprice, the 
enmity, or the inability to supply, of fo- 
reign countries. I will go through the 
principal nations of the earth. France 
and Holland have both not only a system 
of protection, but both have a sliding-scale, 
and France has a sliding-scale infinitely 
more complicated and stringent than our 
own. Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, the Germanic Confederation, Prussia, 
Portugal, Spain, the Roman States, Aus- 
tria, Greece, Turkey, Egypt, and the 
United States of America. Have I gone 
through all the principal nations of the 
world? Not one of all these countries has 
ventured to leave its agriculture unpro- 
tected, or to allow the provision of the food 
of its people to be dependent on foreigners. 
And when I see all this, not only can I not 
admit that the weight of authority is with 
the opponents of the measure, but I ven- 
ture to doubt the truth of that which has 
been put forward as an indisputable axiom 
—that the primd facie inference is in fa- 
vour of unrestricted free trade. On the 
contrary, I think the weight of authority— 
the authority of the past and the present, 
of this and of all other countries, nations 
with every variety of soil and climate, with 
every varicty of density and sparseness of 
population, under all varieties of civil in- 
stitutions, from the most absolute mo- 
narchy to the most unrestricted republic- 
anism—the combined authority of all times 
and countries, is in favour of the system of 
protection. I dispute that which has been 
held to be an indisputable axiom; and I 
contend that the inference, the primé 
facie inference, is, that all statesmen of 
former times in this country and all other 
countries at the present day, have not been 
wholly destitute of political wisdom and 
political sagacity. 1 cannot believe that 
not a single beam of enlightenment dis- 
pelled the universal darkness, till that 
which flashed simultaneously and with such 
marvellous power of conversion upon the 
statesmen of the present age, in the 
month of November last. I hope I need 
not assure your Lordships, and I am 
quite confident I need not assure the noble 
and gallant Duke near me (the Duke of 
Wellington), that however deeply I may 
deplore the course he has pursued as a 
Minister of the Crown, no words shall fall 
from me in the course of the observations 
I shall have to offer, in the slightest degree 
inconsistent with the deep personal respect 
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I entertain both for his public and private 
character, or tending to cast the sha- 
dow of a suspicion—which does not exist 
or find a place in my mind—upon the 
entire purity of the motives by which he 
has been actuated. Even if my noble 
Friend’s brilliant career and the pre-emi- 
nent position he occupies in this age and 
country, did not place him—lI will not 
say beyond criticism—but above the ap- 
prehension of censure, the uniform single- 
mindedness of his character, his utter for- 
getfulness on all occasions of self, and his 
abhorrence of all that is low, mean, and 
selfish, would be a guarantee to your Lord- 
ships and to the world, that, whatever be 
the circumstances which have produced it, 
his decision has been formed upon a sin- 
cere, but, I respectfully think, a mistaken 
sense of what is best for the public interest. 
Nor, my Lords, will I presume to doubt 
the sincerity of the conviction of my right 
hon. Friend at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government, that this measure was called 
for by a great exigency. A man of far less 
sagacity and experience than my right hon. 
Friend could not have failed to foresee that 
the inevitable consequence of this measure 
must be the dislocation and disruption of 
all those party ties without which, in my 
humble judgment, the affairs of this great 
country can never be steadily or safely con- 
ducted; he must have foreseen the shock 
it would give to public confidence in public 
men, to the confidence of constituents in 
their representatives, to the confidence of 
the country in the House of Commons, 
and, forgive me for saying so, in your 
Lordships’ House also, if you should un- 
happily imitate the too facile conversion 
of the other branch of the Legislature. 
He must have known the embarrassment, 
the painful conflict and struggle between 
personal attachment and public principle, 
to which it would expose his warmest and 
most devoted adherents; he must have 
felt the injury he was doing to his own 
public reputation, and the diminution he 
was causing of his own means of future 
usefulness; I believe my right hon. Friend 
foresaw all these circumstances, and there- 
fore I cannot but think that he conscien- 
tiously believed the emergency of the case 
required this course to be pursued. But I 
think my right hon. Friend fatally and un- 
happily mistook the character of that emer- 
gency, that he mistook the real judgment 
of the country. I think he committed the 
error the most fatal a statesman can commit 
—I think he mistook the brawling torrent of 
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agitation for the still, deep current of public 
opinion. And it will not be the least un. 
happy consequence of this unhappy mea- 
sure that this country and the world will be. 
lieve—truly or falsely, justly or unjustly, | 
will not say—that a triumph has been gained 
by an organized and interested association 
over the Minister of the Crown; and that g 
still more fatal triumph has been gained 
by the Minister of the Crown, acting 
under the influence of that association, 
over his political supporters and the inde- 
pendence of Parliament. With these ob- 
servations I dismiss all that is personal 
with regard to this question. I will not be 
tempted to enter into personal motives 
even by that general panegyric of inconsis- 
teney which has been pronounced by the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of London- 
derry). But I must, in passing, express 
my regret that the noble Marquess should 
have thought it becoming in him to cast a 
taunt upon those able, zealous, and con- 
scientious men who, abandoned by those 
in whom they formerly placed their confi- 
dence, have been put forward in an un- 
wonted struggle, and in that struggle have 
exhibited ability, talent, and courage which 
only reflect the greater credit upon them, 
because, for a long period of time—as long 
as they could confide in those who formerly 
led them—they had modestly kept those 
talents concealed from public view. I say 
I will not enter upon personal considera- 
tions. I will not expose myself to the sort 
of attack intimated by the noble Marquess; 
I will not quote a single page of Hansard 
—I will not go back to one previous opin- 
ion or one previous speech; I do not desire 
to appeal to your Lordships’ passions, but 
to your reason; I do not desire to aggra- 
vate the feelings of mortification, perhaps 
I might use a stronger word, with which 
you must regard those by whom you have 
been, to say the least, misled; I wish to omit 
all personal considerations: if, indeed, I were 
to enter into the question of consistency, 
I think I should have to direct my observa- 
tions with tolerable impartiality to both 
sides of the House. I cannot concur with 
the noble Duke {Duke of Cleveland), who 
thought that those on the other side of the 
House are entitled to say that on this ques- 
tion they are pursuing a consistent course. 
I take leave, with great respect, to remind 
noble Lords opposite that, up to 1841, 
there was little or no difference of opinion 
among them as to the necessity of main- 
taining the then existing Corn Laws. The 
noble Marquess has, | think, estimated 
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at six the number of the minority of your 
Lordships on that subject. And though 
since that period there has been a dif- 
ference between the two sides of the House, 
it has not related to the question whe- 
ther agriculture is entitled to protection 
or not, but simply as to its extent and 
amount, and the most efficient and politic 
mode of applying and administering that 
protection. And such I believe was the 
case down to that memorable month of 
November, 1845—down to the day when 
that verbosa et grandis epistola venit, 
which has caused many of your Lordships 
to exclaim, ‘‘ Oh, that mine enemy would 
write a letter!”? From that period, and 
that period alone, we ean date the claim 
of noble Lords opposite ; if, indeed, there 
be a claim—to be considered the oppo- 
nents of protection. It may be, that 
some of your Lordships who are about to 
vote for the second reading, desire to re- 
cord your opinion against the principle of 
the sliding-scale, to give effect to your own 
conscientious, and I believe I may say un- 
altered opinion in favour of a fixed duty. 
In that case I have nothing to say against 
your perfect consistency; but if you are 
about to join a Government for the purpose 
of abolishing all protection to agriculture 
in whatever shape, you must not flatter 
yourselves that you are altogether free 
from the imputation of that inconsistency 
with which you are so ready to taunt Her 
Majesty’s Government. And now, I turn 
from the personal part of the subject, and 
from the discussion of the question by whom 
the measure was proposed and supported, to 
the much more important matter, the ar- 
guments by which it is maintained. But, 
here I must say, we are met at the outset 
by a difficulty of rather a singular kind. 
When, in the other House of Parliament, 
we have asked the Minister of the Crown a 
question—not I think an unfair or an un- 
reasonable one—what do you anticipate 
will be the result of this measure? The 
simple answer given was, that they must 
decline to prophesy; their prophecies failed 
in 1842, and they would not risk their re- 
putation as prophets hereafter. If we ask 
what the effect of the measure will be, we 
are frankly told that they cannot say. Now, 
where is it you are about to try this expe- 
nment, of which the Minister who brings 
it forward cannot tell what will be the 
possible or probable results? The old 
proverb says, Fiat experimentum in corpore 
vili; try your experiment on some small 
seale, in some insignificant corner of the 
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globe, in some inartificial state of society; 
try it where a mistake would not be irrevo- 
cable; where an error in judgment would 
not lead to such formidable consequences. 
But you are going to try this experi- 
ment in the wealthiest and mightiest Em- 
pire of the world; you are trying it in this 
England of ours, the highest and mightiest 
among the nations of the world, that which 
is in the most artificial state of society— 
that in which the slightest derangement of 
the social scale, the slightest disturbance 
of the relations between the different classes 
of the community—may produce the most 
extensive, serious, and most irremediable 
mischief. And it is in this country, and sup- 
ported by such arguments as you have heard 
from my noble Friend to-night, that you are 
invited to try this great experiment, the 
issue of which the Minister of the Crown 
tells you he cannot foresee! It may be 
very well for an irresponsible body, like 
the Anti-Corn-Law League, engaged in 
an active and an interested pursuit of their 
own objects—I do not mean to say not be- 
lieving that their own personal interests are 
not inconsistent with the public interest—it 
may be very natural, if not very legitimate, 
for their agents, and those whom they em- 
ploy, to hold different language to ditferent 
classes of the community; to speak to the 
manufacturing classes of cheap bread, of 
bread at half the present price and wages 
double the present amount; to talk of 
a grinding aristocracy, of the plunder of 
the poor, of robbery by the monopolists, 
of the heartless landlords, and all those 
clap-trap phrases by which an ignorant 
multitude have been deceived and deluded, 
and then to turn round to the agricul- 
turists of this country, and to tell them 
of the universal prosperity that will result 
from this measure, and to say, ‘* Do not 
for a moment apprehend a fall in the 
price of your produce, the price will rise ; 
far from losing you will only be sharers in 
the universal gain. Somehow or other 
bread is to be infinitely cheaper to the 
consumers—somehow or other you are to 
get a much better price for the corn you 
grow.”’ But, my Lords, if this conduct be 
natural or legitimate in the members of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League, it is neither natural 
nor legitimate in the First Minister of the 
Crown, wielding the authority of the Crown, 
speaking in the name of the Crown, exer- 
cising the influence of his high station, and 
his high character, and his high talents, 
to carry measures of deep and vital im- 
portance, of hazardous and doubtful policy. 
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Your Lordships and the other House 
of Parliament have a right to be told 
by the Minister under such circumstances 
what is the object at which he aims ; 
and you have a right to canvass fully and 
distinctly, first whether the object be in 
itself desirable, and next whether the 
means which he proposes for effecting 
it are likely to attain that object if it be 
desirable. You have a right to know from 
the Minister what he calculates upon, as 
being the probable effect of this great 
measure. My Lords, in the silence of the 
Government upon this point, we turn to 
the arguments which they have made use 
of ; and although certainly one of them has 
been in a considerable degree abandoned 
by my noble Friend this evening, yet in 
the course of the discussions that I have 
heard, this measure has been rested mainly 
upon two arguments, namely, the appre- 
hended famine in Ireland, and the success- 
ful operation of the Tariff of 1842. But, 
my Lords, this does not relieve my diffi- 
culty. These arguments may both be in- 
valid, as I will endeavour to show by and 
by that they are; but valid they cannot 
both be, for they are mutually contra- 
dictory, the one of the other. If the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws, in any mode, or by 
any possibility, be calculated to relieve the 
famine in Ireland—supposing always the 
famine to exist, it must be by bringing a 
large amount of corn into consumption at 
so low a price as to place it within the 
reach of the poorest and the most dis- 
tressed of that starving population; but, if 
I am not much mistaken in the boast which 
Her Majesty’s Government make of the 
successful operation of the Tariff, it is this : 
that while it is materially extending com- 
merce, it has not diminished, on the con- 
trary, it has rather tended to raise the 
price of the articles which have been sub- 
jected to its operation. Let me, however, 
examine these two questions—the famine, 
and the operation of the Tariff ; and if, in 
entering upon this topic, | am compelled 
to trouble your Lordships at much great- 
er length than I desire, and to enter upon 
some details which may be wearisome, 
but which are certainly not unimportant to 
the decision of this great question, I must 
pray your Lordships’ indulgence, on the 
consideration that in entering upon these 
dry details, I cheerfully and willingly sa- 
crifice all advantage which I might derive 
from dwelling upon more exciting because 
more personal topics. Now, with regard 
to the famine, I must beg to call your 
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Lordships’ attention so far back as to the 
period of October and November last, 
The noble Lord has told us that the famine 
was not the inducing cause of this altera- 
tion in the Corn Law being proposed, 
With all respect for my noble Friend, I 
will venture to say—and I am confident I 
shall not be contradicted by any single 
Member of Her Majesty’s Government— 
that if it had not been for the apprehen- 
sion of scarcity in Ireland, and the sup- 
posed failure of the crops, your Lordships 
would never have been asked—in the 
course of this Session at all events—to 
alter or repeal the corn law. When the 
Cabinet was called together in the close of 
October last, it was for the purpose of con- 
sidering the state of Ireland. Papers 
were laid before us, representing the 
failure of the potato crop, the anxiety that 
was felt, the reports of certain learned pro- 
fessors—which reports, by the by, tended 
mainly to increase the anxiety, and, with 
all respect for whom, if their advice had 
been followed, I believe the evil would have 
been aggravated. We were called upon 
to consider what steps should be taken for 
the relief of Irish distress ; and it was for 
the relief of Irish distress, and it was in 
consequence of the supposed failure of the 
potato crop, that we were invited to open 
the ports by Order in Council, and thereby 
to suspend the operation of the Corn Law. 
My Lords, I was of opinion then, and I 
continue of opinion now, that at the close 
of October, in the first place, the real 
state of the case with regard to the famine, 
or the apprehension of scarcity in Ireland, 
was wholly unknown to the Government 
or to any one else. Not above a third of 
the potatoes had at that time been dug 
up. Further, I believed then, and I be- 
lieve now, that there never was a season 
in the history of Ireland when, so far from 
there being either famine or scarcity, there 
was so large a supply in the country of all 
descriptions of food for the consumption of 
the people. We were also told that fo- 
reign countries were taking steps to pre- 
vent the export of their supplies, that 
crops upon the Continent were short, and 
that if our supply failed we should have 
no means of renewing it from abroad. 
I certainly thought that was an additional 
reason against taking such a step as open- 
ing the ports, because the effect of this 
step under such circumstances would be 
to stimulate consumption at a time when, 
upon the hypothesis, it was desirable rather 
to discourage it, and that to stimulate con- 
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sumption would be likely ultimately to ag- 
gravate the evil of distress, if indeed dis- 
tress and searcity existed. But I entreat 
our Lordships to bear in mind the wide 
and manifest distinction that there is be- 
tween scarcity or famine, and great local 
and individual distress. My Lords, I speak 
of the famine as a vision, an utterly base- 
Jess vision, which haunted the imagination, 
aud disturbed the judgment, of the Govern- 
ment. I speak in very different terms, and 
with very different feelings, of that amount 
of destitution and individual distress, into 
which a large body of the small cottiers 
in Ireland have been thrown by the partial 
or total failure of their potato crop; but I 
conceive that this is a kind of distress, this 
is a species of destitution, upon which your 
repeal of the Corn Law, whatever effect it 
produces upon the price of wheat, will 
produce no more effect, and can produce 
no more, than if you were to pass a law 
which should reduce the price of pine- 
apples. The evil to these people is not 
that corn is dear, or potatoes dear; corn 
never was dear; the price of corn, in spite 
of all that took place, never rose to any 
very high pitch. The state of distress and 
suffering to which these people are exposed 
arises from this, that they are not, as the 


labourer in England is, dependent for their | 


subsistence upon labour and steady wages, 
the produce of their gardens serving to eke 
out their wages with some little additional 
comfort; but that they have invested their 
labour, invested their all, in the cultivation 
of some small plot of ground, for which 


they pay a large rent, and if the produce | 


of that plot fails, they have no labour to 
look to, their stock of provisions is gone, 
and, having no means of employment, they 
have no prospect of obtaining money where- 
with to purchase food to replace the potato 
crop which has failed. That is the cause 
of the distress of the smaller cottiers of 
Ireland. But now I pray you to mark 
another class, and it is not an unimportant 
one, a class which, including the families of 
those who compose it, comprises probably 
5,000,000 or 6,000,000 of the people of 
Treland, namely, the small farmers and 
occupiers of land in Ireland. In what 
state are they placed? Their system of 
cultivation is oats and potatoes; their potato 
crop had failed, or a great part of it was 
diseased; it was unfit for human food. It 
was not unfit for the food of animals, and 
many of them very wisely increased the 
number of their pigs, fattened them upon 
the diseased potatoes, and realized a very 
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fair profit. But what was the compensa- 
tion to a farmer of this class? Why, the 
potato crop had failed, but his oats were 
superabundant, bringing a very fair price ; 
and he had in his superabundant oats the 
means of sustaining himself, and, in their 
price, of recovering in some degree the loss 
of his potatoes. And by way of relieving 
that man you propose, when he has lost 
his potatoes, to inflict a further injury upon 
him by reducing the price of his oats. 
Therefore, as applicable to the famine or 
scarcity stated to exist in Ireland, I took 
the liberty of recording my opinion against 
the proposed opening of the ports. At the 
same time, so strongly and so forcibly did 
I feel the importance of unanimity in the 
Cabinet—so strongly was I convinced of 
the injury done by the breaking up of any 
Government, that although entertaining se- 
rious doubts whether a suspension of the 
Corn Laws and the opening of the ports 
would be of avail, or might even be 
injurious —I intimated my entire readi- 
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|ness to yield my own opinion, and con- 


sent to a suspension of the Corn Law, 


| provided a suspension was proposed. But, 


when I was told — not exactly in the 
language of the noble Marquess just 
now, who talked about a skilful gene- 
ral, and an able diplomatist, making 
use of the best plea he could find—but still 
told that that temporary exigency, that 
passing emergency of apprehended scarcity 
in Ireland, was not to lead to a remedy 
commensurate in duration with the ex- 
pected evil, but to be made the groundwork 
of suspending, for the purpose of not re- 
enacting, the Corn Law, I felt that I could 
not take that course consistently with my 
own feeling as an honourable man; and 
that, with such ulterior views, to propose 
to Parliament to sanction the opening of 
the ports would be to lead those who 
were disposed to support us, into a snare 
anda delusion. Your Lordships are aware, 
that the discussions at the close of October 
terminated by an adjournment of the ques- 
tion ; several of my Colleagues being of 
opinion, with me, that at all events we had 
not sufficient information to act upon. 
When the Cabinet met again in Novem- 
ber, I was one of those who cordially con- 
curred in those measures for the relief 
of Irish distress adopted by the Govern- 
ment; the chief of those measures con- 
sisting in the appointment of a Commis- 
sion composed of the heads of those de- 
partments of the Government who would 
have the best opportunity of furnishing 
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the population in case of distress with em- 
ployment as the means of subsistence, in 
communicating with the Lords Lieutenant 
of counties, establishing local committees 
in every district, compelling the landlords 
of Ireland to know the real state of their 
several neighbourhoods, and the degree of 
co-operation which would be expected of 
them, rendering assistance through the me- 
dium of the Commissariat; even entering 
upon the very delicate task of regulating 
the markets by the transmission of food 
from one part of the country to the other, 
to meet the consequences of local specula- 
tion; giving employment where local funds 
were insufficient; and laying in a certain 
portion of provisions, in order to feed the 
destitute in the last extremity, when em- 
ployment should not be found. I considered 
these measures applicable strictly to the 
ease of Ireland. I considered that the ab- 
rogation of the Corn Law, unjustifiable 
in itself, could not be warranted upon that 
ground; and, far from doing good, would 
assuredly injure the people of Ireland. 
The question, when the Cabinet met again, 
was certainly different; but I confess it 
was with some surprise, and no little dis- 
appointment, that when the question was 
put to the Cabinet, not of an immediate 
issue of an Order in Council, but of an 
early summoning of Parliament for the 
purpose of proposing a virtual abrogation 
of the Corn Law, I found myself alone in 
my opposition. Will you forgive me, my 
Lords, for one word on the personal sub- 
ject? I felt deeply and painfully the pros- 
pect of separation from Colleagues I es- 
teemed—I felt most painfully the awful 
weight of responsibility which I found was 
about to devolve singly upon myself. I am 
not ashamed to say that I asked for forty- 
eight hours to enable me to decide on the 
course I should pursue. My Lords, it was 
no sacrifice to me to abandon office ; on 
the contrary, I had most rigidly to examine 
my own mind whether I were unduly influ- 
enced to an obstinate perseverance by my 
anxiety to escape from the responsibilities 
and labours of public life. I tried to 
school myself into the belief that, under 
certain circumstances, the interests of the 
country might require even a sacrifice of a 
personal and public character. My Lords, 
I could not bring myself to so humiliating 
a conclusion; and most reluctantly, but 
without difficulty or doubt, supported as 
I was by one of my Colleagues, whose 
name I am not at liberty to name, but 
which if I could name, I am quite sure 
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his position and his character would satisfy 
all your Lordships that, in subsequently 
rejoining the Government, he could be 
actuated by none but the most honourable 
motives, I was compelled to tender the re. 
signation of my office. Upon that, the Go- 
vernment of Sir Robert Peel was broken 
up. Your Lordships are all aware of the 
circumstances which followed. I did not at 
that time trouble your Lordships with ex- 
planations which might possibly have led 
to controversy ; and I owe an apology to 
your Lordships for digressing now, even 
for a moment, from this important ques- 
tion, to a matter personal to myself. My 
Lords, you are called upon to abandon the 
Corn Law of 1842. And why? In what 
respect has it deceived your expectations ? 
How has it falsified your prophecies ? Your 
prophecies have been realized to a wonder- 
ful degree of accuracy. Ib. what respeet 
has it failed? The object of this and of 
every Corn Law, I take to be to place this 
country in a state of virtual independence 
of foreign countries for its supply of food. 
I know that object may be scouted by 
some of the very enlightened politicians of 
the present day; but it was not thought 
unworthy the consideration of great men 
not long passed away from among us; and 
if your Lordships will forgive me for refer- 
ring to it, I will quote a passage from a 
letter of Mr. Huskisson, which puts the 
whole question in a few words in the 
clearest light in which it can be seen. 
He was writing at the close of the war, 
and his sentiments are worthy of the deep- 
est attention. We have forgotten the cir- 
cumstances of that time—some of us, in- 
deed, are too young to remember them— 
but, generally, we seem not to remember, 
in dealing with this question, the evils to 
which, prior to 1815, this country had been 
subjected from its dependence for a supply 
of corn on foreign countries. On that occa- 
sion Mr. Huskisson said— 


“The present war, it is true, is now at an end; 
but peace is at all times too precarious not to 
induce us to guard against the repetition of simi- 
lar calamities whenever hostilities may be re- 
newed. But even in peace the habitual dependence 
on foreign supply is dangerous. We place the 
subsistence of our own population not only at the 
mercy of foreign Powers, but also on their being 
able to spare as much corn as we may want to 
buy. Suppose, as it frequently happens, the har- 
vest in the same year to be a short one, not only 
in this country, but in foreign countries from 
which we are fed, what follows? The habitually 
exporting country—France, for instance—stops 
the export of its corn, and feeds its people without 
any great pressure. The habitually importing 
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country —England—which, even in a good season, 
has hitherto depended on the aid of foreign corn, 
deprived of that aid in a year of scarcity, is driven 
to distress bordering upon famine. There is, there- 
fore, no effectual security, either in peace or war, 
against the frequent return of scarcity approach- 
ing to starvation, such as of late years we have so 
frequently experienced, but in our maintaining 
ourselves habitually independent of foreign sup- 
ply. Let the bread we eat be the produce of corn 
grown among ourselves, and for one, I care not 
how cheap it is. The cheaper the better. It is 
cheap now, and I rejoice at it ; because it is alto- 
gether owing to a sufficiency of corn of our own 

owth. But, in order to ensure a continuance of 
that cheapness and that sufficiency, we must en- 
sure to our own growers that protection against 
foreign import which has produced these blessings, 
and by which alone they can be permanently 
maintained. The history of the country for the 
last 170 years clearly proves, on the one hand, that 
cheapness produced by foreign import is the sure 
forerunner of scarcity, and, on the other, that a 
steady home supply is the only safe foundation of 
steady and moderate prices.” 


Now, my Lords, you aim then, by a Corn 
Law, at independence of foreign supply, ac- 
companied and produced by such an encou- 
ragement to your home grower, as shall gua- 
rantee him up to a certain point against fo- 
reign competition, and shall, beyond that 
point, protect the consumer against exorbi- 
tant and extravagantly high prices, protect- 


ing all parties against that which is most in- 
jurious to all—rapid and sudden fluctua- 


tions. Now, I say, that beyond any law 
which has ever been in force in this or any 
other country, this law of 1842 has accom- 
plished these its great and main objects. 
First, with regard to the provision of a home 
supply, we have no statistical tables in this 
country, and it is a great pity we have not, 
by which we could ascertain, year by year, 
the amount of the production of the coun- 
try; but if it can be proved, that in a state 
of society in which the population is in- 
creasing as rapidly as has been stated by 
the noble Earl, and in which, let me add, 
the proportion of wheat consumers is in- 
creasing more rapidly, still the population 
of this great country has not alone had a 
sufficiency to meet the increased demand, 
but has had that sufficiency at a reduced 
price, and with a diminished and not an 
increased supply from abroad; then, my 
Lords, I maintain that the inference is, 
that protection has fully effected its object; 
and that by its means we have been enabled 
to keep pace with the increasing demand 
of our increasing population. I will show 
you, my Lords, that this has been the 
ease. I must take a series of years, be- 
cause the quantities imported must neces- 
sarily vary largely from year to year; and 
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this whatever may be your legislation ; for 
these fluctuations are dependent on the 
seasons, over which you have no control. 
You may provide by legislation, that on an 
average a larger or a smaller portion of 
your supply shall be drawn from abroad: 
but whether you have a sliding-seale, or a 
fixed duty, or no duty at all, the annual 
amount of import must greatly vary. Ina 
bad year you will import more ; in a good 
year less, whatever be the state of your 
law. But looking at the Tables which 
have been laid before your Lordships, I 
find that, speaking of wheat alone—and I 
shall confine myself throughout to wheat, 
and not weary your Lordships with unne- 
cessary details with regard to other grain, 
the principles being the same in all—in 
the course of these last twenty years 
we have imported 21,432,000 quarters of 
wheat. The yearly average for the last 
20 years amounts to 1,021,000 quarters; 
for the last three years, to 741,000 quar- 
ters; and in the course of the last year it 
was 308,000 quarters. Has this result, I 
would ask, been produced by any increased 
price of wheat at home? A great number 
of fallacies haye been made use of, and 
statements attributed to us, who defend 
this Corn Law, which we never uttered. 
We are constantly told that the intention 
of this Corn Law was to guarantee to the 
farmer the price of 55s. a quarter. The 
intention of the Corn Law was no such 
thing. My right hon. Friend, in intro- 
ducing the measure, stated that if, by le- 
gislation, he could fix the average price of 
corn, he would fix it from 54s. to 58s. The 
avowed object of the Corn Law, therefore, 
was this, that when the price is above 58s. 
the consumer should be protected by a large 
influx of foreign corn; and that when the 
price is below 54s., the producer should be 
protected against any other competition 
than that which he can engage with upon 
equal terms —namely, competition with 
those who are exposed to the same vicis- 
situdes of the same climate, and who 
have the same advantages, and are sub- 
ject to the same burdens and restrictions 
with himself. What has been the result 
of the Corn Law as far as the con- 
sumer is concerned? I find that the ave- 
rage price of wheat for the last 20 years 
has been 57s. 4d. a quarter, whilst the 
average price for the last three years, since 
the Corn Law passed, has only been 50s. 9d., 
and the price last year, which we have been 
told was a period of great scarcity, was 
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wish tokeep the price between 54s. and 58s., 
and since the passing of the Bill the annual 
average price has not risen above 50s. 9d. 
or 50s. 10d. But a Return laid before 
the House of Commons gives a more accu- 
rate test of the operation of the sliding- 
scale, and of the manner in which it acts 
to check the tendency to a rise of price 
whenever that tendency is exhibited. The 
Paper I allude to is a return of the 
weekly price of corn in every week from 
March, 1844, to March, 1846; and with 
respect to those 104 weeks, the result was 
that the price has been between 54s. and 
58s. in no less than 43 of those weeks; the 
price has been below 54s. in 54 other 
weeks; the price has been above 58s. in 
seven weeks only, and the price has never 
risen in any one week above 59s. So far, 
therefore, as concerns the consumer, has 
he any right to say that the Corn Law has 
deceived any expectations he was led to 
form of it? Now, although it is quite 
true that the prices of corn have fallen 
considerably below that which was anti- 
cipated by my right hon. Friend, if we 
look to the total amount imported since 
the great influx of 2,500,000 quarters, 
immediately after the passing of that mea- 
sure, we shall find that of 2,000,000 
quarters which have come in since that 
time, there have been entered under 55s., 
only 305,000 quarters between 55s. and 
59s., the actual point at which we desired 
to limit it by the Bill—1,475,000 quarters, 
and between 59s. and 62s., 261,000 quar- 
ters. I conceive, therefore, the law has 
operated in the manner and nearly to the 
extent it was expected to operate. Another 
great and important point respects the 
fluctuations in the price of corn. Since 
this passed, the fluctuation of price which 
has taken place between 1844 and 1846 is 
only from 58s. 4d. to 45s. 2d. The whole 
ditterence between the highest week and 
the lowest week in these two years was 
not a difference of 30 per cent. The 
greatest weekly fluctuation in the price 
between any one week and the succeeding 
is 1s. 6d.; and the greatest fluctuation in 
any period for the whole four weeks of the 
month is a fluctuation of 4s. and no more. 
When this Corn Bill was introduced in 
1842, I recollect it being put forward as a 
matter of boast, that the Corn Laws as 
they then stood had produced only a flue- 
tuation of forty-nine per cent in any one 
year, while the existing Corn Law has pro- 
duced only a fluctuation of 30 per cent in 
two years. But let us look to the fluctua- 
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tion of price in other countries, from the 
month of December, 1844, to December 
1845. Observe, that in two years the 
total amount of our fluctuation has been 
30 per cent, while in that one year, the 
fluctuation at Dantzic was 56 per cent; at 
Hamburgh, 86; at Rostock, 78; at Stet- 
tin, 84; at Odessa, 50; and at Alexandria, 
54. Perhaps you may tell me, that this is 
the effect of our own sliding-seale and of 
our Corn Law operating upon prices abroad, 
Then I will refer you to America. In 1842 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary for 
the Colonies moved for a return of the max- 
imum fluctuation of price in the markets of 
America, from 1834 to 1840, and accord- 
ing to that return the greatest fluctuation 
in any one year was in New York 70 
per cent; in Philadelphia, 76; in Ports- 
mouth, 72; and in New Norfolk, 62. The 
account of these fluctuations has been 
earried down to the present time, and be- 
tween the years 1841 and 1846 (whilst 
our fluctuation never exceeded 30 per cent 
between 1844 and 1845; and whilst on the 
market of Montreal, which ought, if the ar- 
gument of my opponents is just, to have 
been the most affected by our Corn Laws, 
the fluctuation did not exceed 17 per cent 
on the price of last year), I find in New 
York in one year a fluctuation of 51 per 
cent; in Philadelphia, 50; in Richmond 
76; and in Baltimore, 90. As far, then, 
as the experience of three years has gone, 
no law in this or any other country has 
produced so great a steadiness of price 
with cheapness as the law of 1842, which 
your Lordships are now called on to aban- 
don. But if your Lordships wish to refer 
to a period of the greatest fluctuation in this 
country, refer to the period between 1792 
and 1805; a period when there was the 
greatest dependence on the foreigner. Hear 
on this subject the evidence of Mr. Malthus, 
in a pamphlet written by him in the year 
1814. He says, ‘During the last century, 
the period of our greatest importation and 
dependence on foreign corn was between 
1792 and 1805, and certainly in no four 
years of the whole century was the fluetua- 
tion so great. In 1792 the price was 42s.; in 
1796, it was 77s.; in 1801, it was 118s.; and 
in 1803, 56s.”’ So that between 1792 and 
1801 the price was almost tripled; and in 
the short period between 1798 and 1803 it 
rose from 50s. to 118s., and fell again to 
56s., and that in that period of the history 
of this country in which we were most de- 
pendent on foreign supply. If it were neces- 
sary to prolong the discussion on this point, 
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I would ask your Lordships to look at the 
fluctuations of price in other articles. You 
are told the fluctuations in corn are attri- 
putable to the sliding-scale: look at the 
fluctuations in the price of potatoes. There 
js no sliding-seale as respects them; but 
there is free trade. They may be imported 
from anywhere, and they pay no duty, yet 
I know that the price of potatoes varies 
from 100 to 150 per cent in the course of 
asingle year, Then, again, look at the price 
of upland cotton. No sliding-scale affects 
it; and the demand is regular and steady. 
ret if you look at the price of upland 
cotton at Liverpool, in 1836, 1837, and 
1838, you will find that it was in January, 
1836, 83d. per lb.; in March, 113d.; in 
January, 1837, 10}d.; in May, 57d.; in 
December, 83d.; and in April, 1838, dd. 
I ask, is there any fluctuation in corn to be 
compared with this? Now, I trust, I shall 
be excused for adverting to another point 
of importance; namely, the supply which 
our Corn Laws procure for us to meet the 
exigencies of the country. I will recall to 
your Lordships’ recollection what was the 
state of the different countries of Europe 
at the commencement of the present year. 
There existed a great apprehension of 
searcity among all, and measures were 
taken for their own protection and se- 
curity ; and that I may not be supposed 
to misrepresent in the slightest degree 
the facts of the case, I will read from 
a statement made by my right hon. Friend 
the First Lord of the Treasury. After 
stating the apprehensions of scarcity felt 
by various foreign Powers, my right hon. 
Friend goes on :— 

“From Belgium, dated the 24th September, we 
heard that the Chambers had sanctioned the pro- 
posal of the Government to prohibit export, and 
permit import. Egypt, on the 22nd of October, 
prohibited the exportation of all corn arriving at 
Alexandria after that day. Turkey prohibited the 
export of all grain from the ports of Anatolia and 
her Asiatic provinces from the 27th of August, 
1845, to harvest-time in 1846. Sweden prohibited 
the export of potatoes from the 15th October till 
the next harvest. There was, indeed, at this period, 
a general apprehension of a scarcity of provisions, 
extending from Sweden to Egypt; and from Riga 
to Turkey, and measures were taken to stop their 
exportation, and for excluding us from some of 
our usual sources of supply.” 


This shows that the moment a pressure 
takes place, measures are taken by these 
parties to stop the exportation of food, and 
deprive us of the opportunity of obtaining 
it from them. We were also told to 
stop the export of provisions, to take off 
the duty on import, to prohibit the use of 
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grain in distilleries. We took none of 
those steps. We trusted to the operation 
—the steady, quict, certain operation—of 
our existing Corn Law. I believe that the 
best test of scarcity is to be found not in the 
report of learned professors; but that there 
is amuch better barometer as to that point, 
and that is the price of food in the market. 
The self-acting operation of the Corn Law 
did not come into effect, and because it 
did not, its authors said that it was a slid- 
ing-scale that would not slide. Of course it 
would not, and for this good reason—be- 
cause there was not a deficiency in the 
country to increase the price. By relying 
on the operation of our Corn Laws, what 
was the result? What was the amount of 
corn in bond at the close of the year 1845, 
to meet the exigencies of our demand? I 
am not talking of the amount in bond now, 
of the amount most unfortunately accumu- 
lated there in consequence of the introduc- 
tion of this measure, and which may now 
come in with a ruinous effect on the market. 
I am speaking of the amount which your 
Corn Laws provided in bond at a time of 
universal scarcity. The average quantity 
in bond in December for the last twenty 
years, has been 445,000 quarters; and the 
highest amount in bond in December in 
any previous year was 899,000 quarters. 
But in December last, in face of the diffi- 
culties in Europe, in face of the established 
prohibition of export, you had in bond, in 
waiting for an exigency that did not come, 
1,106,000 quarters. Will any man, then, 
tell me that the Corn Law has failed in the 
essential points of keeping us, in the main, 
independent of foreign supply, in securing 
cheapness and steadiness of price, and in 
providing for us an abundant foreign supply 
in case we should require to make up any 
deficiency in this country? Will any man 
seriously contend that this great advantage 
resulting from the Corn Law has been pur- 
chased by the sacrifice of commercial inte- 
rests? Is there any man who does not 
know the enormous and unparalleled strides 
which this country has made in commer- 
cial and manufacturing industry, I do not 
say on account of, but I will say notwith- 
standing, the operation of the Corn Laws? 
Since the year 1827, the exports of this 
country have increased from 36,000,0007. 
in value, to 58,500,0002. In the course of 
those years the import of cotton alone 
has increased from 177,000,000 lbs. to 
721,000,000 lbs. In the course of the 
period since 1814, while the value of landed 
property, as shown by the property tax 
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paid in respect of schedule A, has increased 
from 39,300,0001. to 45,750,0001., being an 
increase of 16 per cent, the increase on sche- 
dule D, showing the profits of trade, manu- 
factures, and professions, has increased from 
35,800,000/., in 1814, to 64,344,0000. in 
1842, being an increase of no less than 84 
per cent, against 16 per cent increase on 
land. Now I ask you, have these Corn 
Laws proved inconsistent with manufac- 
turing prosperity ? And why are we now 
invited to enter upon this great experi- 
ment? It is, I suppose, still further to 
expand the commercial and manufacturing 
interests of the country. I belong to a 
manufacturing county, and no man is less 
inclined than myself to depreciate the great 
advantages derived from the manufactures 
of this country. A great increase has 
taken place in our wealth, and, in many 
cases, in the comforts and prosperity of the 
labouring classes, by this system of manu- 
facturing prosperity. But this system of 
manufacturing activity is not without its 
attendant drawbacks and dangers. It is 
a system that requires to be carefully and 
steadily watched, instead of being unduly 
pampered and fostered. Manufacturing 
industry is subject to constant, great, 
and rapid fluctuations — its powers of 
production are always overtaking the 
powers of consumption—a period of pros- 
perity is invariably followed by a glut 
in every market of the world, and correspond- 
ing period of adversity. Do nothing, for 
God’s sake, to check the prosperity of your 
manufactures ; but do not let us, by un- 
wise legislation, promote and pamper an 
unwholsome increase, which, when the 
bubble bursts, involves all in serious evils. 
But even if it were certain that an increase 
and extension of our manufactures were 
desirable, and would justify all the powers 
of legislation being brought to bear upon 
it, it is not clear to my mind that the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws would have the 
effect of increasing our manufacturing in- 
dustry. If there be no great reduction 
of the price of corn in consequence of this 
measure, it needs no demonstration to 
show that there will be no larger in- 
creased consumption of corn; the conse- 
quence is, that there will be a transfer of 
business, to the same, and no greater ex- 
tent, from customers in this country to 
customers abroad, and that would be all. 
Are we to believe the argument of the 
successful operation of the Tariff? We 
are told that the price of wool has risen, 
and also of timber, silk, butchers’ meat, 
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and I know not what besides. I must 
say, however, that of all the bold para. 
doxes ever palmed on the credulity of 
mankind, and passed, upon the authority 
of great names, for sovereign and gu- 
preme wisdom, the boldest and the most 
laughable is this, that increased compe- 
tition tends to raise the price of those 
articles which are the subjects of it, 
Reason is against it ; and more, facts are 
against it. True, the reduction of a half. 
penny per pound on wool last year, taking 
place at a thriving period of your manufae- 
tures did not check consumption ; the de- 
mand for the article went on increasing 
more than the supply, and the fall was not 
felt. But what happened in 1825, when 
Mr. Huskisson reduced the price 6d. per 
pound? My noble Friend on the cross 
benches recollects that Mr. Huskisson re- 
duced the duty from 6d. to 1d., and that, 
while from 1819 to 1824 the average price 
of Southdown wool was Is. 4d., it was from 
1825 to 1830 only 10d., being a reduetion 
to the full amount of the duty. If you 
talk of silk—I will not enter into the de: 
tails of the silk trade ; but admitting for 
the sake of argument, what I think not 
quite clear, that the silk manufacture is in 
a better state than it would have been 
under a system of greater protection, this 
fact is notorious, that simultaneously with 
the removal of the prohibition from the 
manufactured article, you largely reduced 
the duty charged upon the raw material; 
and your Lordships must allow me to re- 
mind you, moreover, that after the prohi- 
bition was removed, the silk manufacture 
of this country was, and has been to the 
present moment, protected by a duty 
averaging no less than 30 per cent on the 
price of the article. I need not ask you 
about timber. It is quite true the price 
of Baltic timber has not fallen to the full 
extent of the reduction of the duty, though 
I believe the price of Canadian timber has; 
but what has been the effect on the price 
of the article in this country? [I hold in 
my hand a return showing the money 
price for fifty cubie feet of timber for 
three years previous to the Tariff, showing 
a mean price of 103s. 9d.; while since the 
Tariff the mean price is 91s. 3d., and last 
year only 86s. 8d. I ask my noble Friend 
at the head of the Woods and Forests, if 
he has any doubt of this, whether the Go- 
vernment did not some short time ago 
offer for sale some timber and bark in the 
Forest of Dean, and whether he was not 
obliged to withdraw it without sale in con- 
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sequence of the depreciation in the price ? 
Viscount Canninc: It was sold.] Was 
it? Then what was it sold for? I will 
not enter upon the question as to the rise 
jn price of butchers’ meat, or the various 
¢auses which have led to that increase. I 
find the total amount of sheep imported 
has been 7,113, and I find that in one 
single market, in Smithfield, the falling 
off was from 27,370, in the week ending 
the 14th of April, 1845, to 16,240 on the 
13th of April, 1846. Here, my Lords, is 
the explanation, and a very sufficient ex- 
planation, of the rise in butchers’ meat, 
not on account of, but notwithstanding the 
limited operation of the Tariff. I contend 
that under this proposed abrogation of the 
law there will be a large reduction in the 
price of corn. But, before I leave the 
question of the Tariff, I may be permitted 
to refer for a moment to the effect the 
Tariff has had upon British shipping. 
Great stress has been laid upon this point. 
Prices were to fall, but the Tariff was to 
have the effect of increasing our commer- 
cial activity in the employment of British 
shipping. A great deal has been said of 
the increase in the amount of our shipping 
from 1842 to 1845. But, my Lords, how 
does this case stand with reference to the 
Tariff, to which I was‘a consenting party, 
because I thought it would have a tendency 
to settle prices, and that it would tend, 
moreover to expose the home grower to 
such an amount of competition, and no 
more, than he could very safely meet? The 
prineiple of the Tariff was protection, and 
not prohibition. The principle of the Tariff 
was competition, and my notion of compe- 
tition is this, that you must have the com- 
peting parties placed upon an equality to 
start from; and that unless you have this 
equality of circumstances in the competing 
parties, your principle of free trade may 
turn out to be the most rank and entire 
monopoly, Now what has been the in- 
crease of British shipping employed under 
the new Tariff? The tonnage of vessels 
belonging to different ports of the British 
Empire in 1842, was 3,619,000 tons, in 
1844 it was 3,636,000 tons: showing in 
two years an increase of 17,000 tons. 
Now, since 1833, there has been a pro- 
gressive annual increase in the amount of 
your shipping tonnage each year, with one 
exception, surpassing the year preceding. 
The total amount of that increase has been 
985,000 tons, and the average biennial in- 
crease 197,000 tons. But the increase in 
the two years since the adoption of the 
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Tariff has been 17,000 tons. Is that all? 
Now I will show you a branch of the ship- 
ping trade of this country in which there 
has been a large inerease, and which com- 
pensates for the large deficiency which 
would otherwise have been presented by 
those two years—a branch certainly for 
which the Tariff can take no credit, and 
which depends and has depended on the 
prosperity of agriculture, and on the im- 
provements going on in agriculture, en- 
couraged by a system of protection. I 
refer to the number of ships engaged in 
the guano trade in the years 1843 and 
1845. You may smile, and think this an 
inconsiderable branch of trade; but what 
has been the increase in the tonnage and 
number of ships employed in it? This 
trade began in 1841, and in 1843 the 
amount of tonnage was 4,056 tons, em- 
ploying 202 seamen; and in 1845, 219,000 
tons, employing 11,434 seamen. There 
was, therefore, an increase of 200,000 
tons of shipping in the guano trade alone 
since the Tariff was adopted. Now, I 
admit the fall in the price of corn will 
not be equal to the reduction in the duty, 
and I do not think it is difficult to esti- 
mate what the amount will be on a large 
proportion of foreign corn. I do not re- 
fer now to the prices in Dantzic or other 
places, but to what our experience of 
the Tariff informs us. At the price of 
55s. we have had a large importation of 
foreign corn; and at that price the duty is 
15s., giving the real price 40s., which is 
the maximum price that you could expect 
to realize. We may, therefore, fairly an- 
ticipate that when the duty is taken off we 
shall have a large importation of foreign 
corn at 40s. inundating our markets, and 
making 40s. a quarter pretty nearly the 
maximum price you can ever expect to 
realize. I feel, my Lords, that I am 
troubling you at too great length. I am 
ashamed to do so; but this is a great 
question. I feel that I am arguing the 
question very feebly; but I trust your 
Lordships will bear with me a little longer. 
I received this morning a letter from a 
gentleman who is at the head of the oldest 
firm in the corn trade in Liverpool. The 
letter is as follows :— 


* Liverpool, May 23, 1846. 


“ My Lord—As principal of the oldest firm in 
the corn trade at this port, I am induced, by the 
distinguished part your Lordship has consented to 
take, at this perilous juncture, in defence of the 
best interests of your country, to trouble you with 
a few lines on the past and present state and pros- 
peets of the trade here, with relation to the mo- 
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mentous question which is so soon to receive the 
sanction or disapproval of your Lordships’ House ; 
and although I cannot doubt but you are already 
possessed of all the necessary information to en- 
able you to refute the sophisms and fallacies so 
unblushingly put forth by Sir Robert Peel and 
Sir James Graham in their ‘famine’ speeches in 
the House of Commons, I nevertheless venture to 
trespass upon your time for a few moments. 

“There is now not the smallest doubt in the 
minds of thinking men here, but that the little 
unfavourable weather we had in September last, 
coupled with the partial decay of the potatoes, 
was seized on with avidity by the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, and their willing instrument, Sir Robert 
Peel, to sound an alarm of a deficiency of food ; 
and thus, by working upon the minds of a few 
other of Her Majesty’s Ministers, to bring about 
the consummation of their long-cherished project 
—a repeal of the existing Corn Law. Inconside- 
rable as was the advance in prices, produced by 
the unfounded alarm created, your Lordship may 
rely upon it, that the rise would have been a good 
deal less considerable but for the fallacious ery 
set up by the League of a serious deficiency in 
the wheat crop ; for I will venture to assert (and 
the fact must have been known to Sir R. Peel), 
that seldom was there in England so large a sur- 
plus of wheat from any previous crop as there 
was from the crop of 1844 in October last. I 
could adduce no better proof of the abundance of 
the crops in 1842, 1843, 1844, and of their suffi- 
ciency for the ordinary wants of our population, 
than the fact that we have had scareely any libe- 
ration of foreign wheat or flour since September, 
1844 (the duty paid in the whole of that year 
being at the rate of 16s. and 17s. per quarter), a 
period of nearly twenty-one months ; and though 
Sir R. Peel’s new measures have been delayed 
beyond all ealeulation, the supply of home-grown 
wheat (English and Irish) has proved amply suffi- 
cient for the wants of the community; and you 
may rest assured there is still a large quantity 
of wheat held by our farmers, especially in twelve 
or fifteen of our midland and southern counties, 
where the last year’s crop was most abundant, 
and that even Ireland, also, is very far from being 
yet exhausted. 

“ Besides some stocks of English and Irish 
wheat, we have at this port of foreign in bond 
270,000 quarters wheat, and upwards of 600,000 
barrels (196 Ibs.) of American flour—a stock un- 
preeedented in the annals of Liverpool. More- 
over, the former will now increase materially, 
weekly; and the latter (judging from the advices 
just received, by the Great Western, from New 
York) is likely to be augmented during the sum- 
mer to 1,000,000 barrels, even if our present 
bonded prices alone be maintained. 

“ Now, in anticipation of Sir R. Peel’s new 
proposition, the best fiour in bond brought here 
33s. per barrel in November last, whereas at the 
present moment, the six months that were to 
have exhausted our home supply having elapsed, 
the same flour is worth only 24s. per barrel, though 
the holders of it rely confidently upon its speedy 
liberation at a duty of 2s. 5d. 

“ My house has this week received advice of 
the purchase of a considerable quantity of prime 
flour in New York, to cost, with freight to Liver- 
pool, 22s. 9d. per barrel; and there are other pur- 
chases which stand in only 22s. 3d. per barrel, 
freight included. I have lately received consign- 
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ments of this article by the finest American ships 
at a freight of 1s. 7}d. per barrel, and some hag 
been shipped at 1s. 6d. freight. I further beg to 
inform your Lordship that I hold in bond two 
cargoes of fair red wheat, which were imported 
early last year from Ibraila, on the Danube, at a 
cost of 14s. per quarter free on board ship, the 
freight to Liverpool being 9s. 6d. per quarter ; and 
I do not hesitate to give it as my deliberate opin- 
ion, that if the measure now before your Lord- 
ships’ House be suffered to become law, we shall, 
after the expiration of three years, be annually 
in the receipt of 5,000,000 quarters of foreign 
wheat and flour, probably more, provided the sea- 
sons be ordinarily favourable, and our average 
prices admit of the sale of it at not less than 36s, 
to 40s. per quarter gross in England, the duty 
being 1s. per quarter as proposed,” ; 
Between September, 1844, and May, 1845, 
during the whole of which time the price 
was permanently from 45s. to 46s., and 
the duty 20s.; there were entered for 
home consumption 120,000 quarters of 
wheat, which, consequently, realized to the 
importers from 25s. to 26s. a quarter. 
But I am not absurd enough to suppose 
that if the duty had been taken off, be- 
cause these parties could afford to import 
and sell corn at from 25s. to 26s., there- 
fore they would have done so. These par- 
ties would have derived very large profits 
from their importation; and what would 
have been the result? There are many dis- 
tricts of country on the Continent, larger, 
perhaps, than many of your Lordships 
imagine, which might be devoted to the 
growth of corn. Look, for example, at 
the plains of Hungary. There you have 
very considerable districts admirably qua- 
lified for the growth of wheat, to the eulti- 
vation of which the opening of your mar- 
kets will give great encouragement. But 
even supposing that no great addition be 
made to the area of the corn-exporting 
countries, there can be no doubt that the 
application of skill and capital to the im- 
proved cultivation of the land, would give 
to the cultivator a far greater amount of 
produce from the present area than it now 
yields. Your calumniated and ill-treated 
farmers can produce about twenty-eight 
bushels to the acre; in hardly any other 
country is the produce more than fourteen 
bushels to the acre. A large profit is de- 
rived by the importers from these coun- 
tries. This tends to the application of ca- 
pital to the improvement of the soil. The 
continued application of capital and skill 
enables the cultivator to produce his corn 
much more cheaply, and the same effect 
will be produced by the application of ca- 
pital to improve and facilitate the means 
of shipment. My objections to this mea- 
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sure, therefore, are not lessened but rather 
aggravated by the fact, that you will not 
feel the injury it entails all at once, but 
that, gradually and progressively, the im- 
portation of a larger and larger amount of 
foreign supply will be encouraged by your 
legislation, and will by degrees drive out 
of cultivation a larger and larger amount of 
corn land in this country. But it is said, 
that when the price of corn falls, the ma- 
nufacturers will obtain a great outlet for 
their goods, and will be able to sell them 
at a much cheaper rate. But how are 
they to sell them more cheaply than at 
resent ? How is this cheapness to be ef- 
fected? If it is to be effected at all, it 
will be effected by a reduction of wages. I 
thought it was a favourite doctrine of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League, I know it is a view 
which has been taken by some Members of 
Her Majesty’s Government, that the price 
of corn has nothing to do with the amount 
of wages. As I have said, it is antici- 
pated by the repeal of the present Corn 
Law, the manufacturers will be able to 
produce their goods more cheaply. I do 
not exactly understand how they can do 
this without paying their labourers lower 
wages. Now, I do not mean to say that 
either in the manufacturing or the agricul- 
tural districts the rate of wages exactly or 
regularly follows the price of corn ; cer- 
tainly it does not follow all the fluctuations 
in the price of corn. I say that wages, 
like everything else, are regulated by the 
proportion between the demand and sup- 
ply. In proportion to the demand for 
labour, the working classes were ready 
to enter into competition for that labour, 
which would afford them the necessaries 
and comforts of life. But the amount of 
the necessaries and comforts of life must 
be ultimately measured by money; and 
consequently, the competition remaining 
the same, if a lower amount of money would 
procure the same amount of the necessaries 
and comforts of life, the price of labour 
must fall in proportion as the price of corn 
falls. I do not say, however, that it will 
follow all the fluctuations of the price of 
corn. This is a most important point. It 
18 of vast importance to the labouring po- 
pulation that the price of corn should be 
steady, be it high or be it low. The la- 
bourer, where prices are low, has not the 
prudence or foresight to economise his 
earnings; and when the pendulum swings 
the other way he is too often plunged into 
& state of distress. It is then in the ab- 
sence of fluctuation from one extreme to 
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another, and not on the average money 
rate of wages, that the comforts of the la- 
bourer mainly depends. If, however, the 
labourer’s money wages are to be reduced, 
he ought, I think, to have fairly stated the 
balance of advantage and disadvantage to 
which he is about to be exposed under this 
system. Suppose a man with a wife and 
three children consume (I take the highest 
average) five quarters of wheat a year, 
and that there is a permanent fall of 
10s. in the price of corn. A diminution 
of 1s. per week in the wages of any one 
member of the family — and you can 
hardly suppose that any diminution would 
be less than that—more than counterba- 
lances any advantage derived to the family 
from the reduction of 50s. in price of the 
five quarters of corn they consume. But 
then I am told that even if there is no 
fall in price, still we must export largely, 
from the necessity of furnishing us with a 
return. But, then, we are told that, even 
if manufactures do not become cheaper, 
trade will increase largely, from the neces- 
sity, on the part of foreign countries, of 
taking our goods in exchange for their pro- 
duce. This argument assumes that Rus- 
sia, Prussia, and the United States, do not 
take our manufactures because we refuse 
to receive their corn in exchange. There 
never was argument less founded on fact 
than that. The fact is, with regard to all 
those countries, that at the present mo- 
ment our imports from them largely pre- 
ponderate over our exports to them ; and 
the duties we impose upon their goods— 
ay, even upon corn and timber—are far 
lower than the average amount of duties 
which all those countries charge upon the 
principal articles of our manufacture which 
we export to them. Take the case of our 
trade with the United States. You may 
perhaps be surprised to learn that the value 
of the cotton alone which we take from the 
United States, in the course of a single 
year, far exceeds the value of all the goods 
put together which we export to the United 
States in the same period. For a period 
of five years, the average value of our ex- 
ports to the United States has been 
5,700,0007. a year. For a period of 
eighteen years it has averaged about 
7,000,000. a year. Now, assuming that 
we take four-fifths of our whole supply of 
cotton from the United States, and that 
that cotton is worth 4d. per Ib. (a low aver- 
age), our imports of cotton alone from the 
United States have amounted in those five 
years to 39,087,000/., or an average of 
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7,817,0001., per annum. Since 1827 our 


imports of cotton have increased from 
177,000,000Ibs. to 721,000,000Ibs., while 
our exports during the same period have 
remained stationary. I may refer on this 
point to an authority which would not 
be disputed — that of the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States; and 
I beg those noble Lords, who advocate 
a system of reciprocity, and who anti- 
cipate those great advantages which we 
are to derive from taking a larger quan- 
tity of the produce of the United States, 
of Russia, and of Prussia, to bear with me 
while I quote from this report from the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States on this subject. From that report 
the following appears :— 


TrapE with UnirEep States. 





‘en, | Imports 


Exports. Balance. 


into U.S. 





1840 | 39,130,921 
1841 | 51,099,638 
1842 | 38,613,043 
1843 | 28,978,582 
1844 | 45,459,122 
1845 | 49,903,725 


70,420,846 
62,376,402 
52,306,650 
46,901,835 
61,721,876 
61,044,535 


31,289,925 
11,276,764 
13,693,607 
17,923,253 
16,262,754 


11,140,810 





253,185,031) 354,772,144] 6)101,587,113 





16,931,185 








“This,” the Secretary observes, “is the nomi- 
nal balance, but there should be about 25 per cent, 
at least, added to this, to make up the real balance. 
The exports given in the above table are made up 
according to the home valuation, and the returns 
from the shipments would, of course, be increased 
by any profits that may be realized in foreign 
countries. There has been a balance in our fa- 
vour in each of the past six years, and, with one 
exception (1839), in each of the past nine years. 
It appears by these statements, that our foreign 
trade is yearly becoming more profitable to the 
United States. Our export trade is annually in- 
creasing, while our imports remain about the same. 

Any modification made in the Corn Laws 
of Great Britain, permitting the introduction, on 
reasonable terms, of our bread stufts, will give an 
additional impetus to our export trade, and prove 
of immense advantage to the producers of this 
country, by giving an outlet for our surplus pro- 
duce. On the other hand, every improvement or 
increase made in our manufacturing establishment 
serves to supply the home demand for cotton and 
woollen manufactures, and tends to reduce the 
importation of these articles.” 


The writer of this report then goes on to 
expatiate on the unfriendly relations and 
correspondence subsisting between the two 
Powers. He refers to the indissoluble links 
in which we are bound by commercial ad- 
vantages, and he seems ready to congra- 
tulate us that the little cloud in the West 
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seemed to have passed away. ‘“ On the 
other hand,” the Secretary goes on to 
say, ‘‘every improvement or increase 
made in our manufacturing establishment 
serves to supply the home demand for 
cotton and woollen manufactures, and tends 
to reduce the importation of these articles,” 
This, then, is to be the result of a liberal 
measure for allowing the importation of 
bread stuffs from the United States, If you 
flatter yourselves that by such a measure 
you will gain any advantage for your manu- 
facturers, undeceive yourselves; the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury of the United States 
tells you that they will soon be able to dis- 
pense with your assistance, and that they 
will not require your manufactures. Then, 
with regard to Russia, I find that Mr, 
M‘Gregor gives the following statement 
for the year 1838 :— 

Total exports.........sseeccesessscoveesees &11,996,471 
Of which to Great Britain ............. 6,977,326 
Average imports from Great Britain 1,663,342 
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Balance £5,314,054 
Thus leaving an average balance of 
5,000,0001. in favour of Russia; while to 
Prussia, the declared value of our exports 
was in the same period 505,000/., and the 
estimated value of the imports from that 
country was 3,138,000/. You talk about 
a duty of 25, 30, or 50 per cent upon tim- 
ber as an extravagant and _prohibitory 
duty. By the United States’ tariff, the 
duty upon our woollens and silks is 40 
per cent; upon our cotton, ale, and porter, 
50 per cent ; upon coals, 60 per cent. ; 
and upon paper, 75 per cent; and their 
duties upon various other articles of our 
manufacture, which are principally articles 
of export, range from 45 to 150 cent, and 
upon glass amount to 243 per cent. But 
the tariffs of Russia and Prussia are equally 
restrictive. 

“ Russia,” says Mr. M‘Gregor, “ may be said 
to prohibit the importation of every material which 
can be drawn by the labour of her serfs, from her 
mines and forests; and of every foreign manufac- 
tured article, in order that the labour of these serfs, 
with the aid of machinery, either imported or made 
in the country, and directed by skilful foreign ar- 
tizans, shall be made to produce articles either 
similar to, or that may be substituted for, those of 
foreign manufacture.” 

Those articles of your manufacture, the 
importation of which is not prohibited by 
Russia, are subjected to an average duty of 
65 per cent, ranging upon some articles, 
for instance glass, to 900 per cent. Prus- 
sia imposes a duty varying from 50 to 130 
per cent. And yet the argument is boldly 
put forward, that our protective system, 
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which imposes a duty of about 25 per cent 
upon the importation of corn, prevents us 
from receiving the wheat of those countries 
which levy a duty of 60, 70, or 100 per 
cent upon our manufactures. Various ex- 

ectations of advantage have been held out 
to Great Britain on this subject; and in 
1839, Dr. Bowring, who had been ap- 
pointed to make inquiries on those topics, 
stated as follows to your Lordships’ House: 


“August 7, 1839.—I have put prominently 
forward the subject of cotton and woollen manu- 
factures; I have been asked what we were disposed 
to do,and have mentioned that the question of the 
timber duties might be opened, and any minor 
subject interesting to the Prussian Government. 
On these grounds they are willing to treat. Prussia 
will propose and support a general reduction of the 
duty on cotton fabrics ; she will also recommend a 
new classification of woollens, so that the duty 
shall press less heavily on the lower qualities. The 
extent of the reduction will depend on the powers 
which England has of meeting her, and on this 
point I hope your Lordships will favour me with 
early instructions.” 

And again the same year— 

“Tt is clear, however, that the amount of 
changes to be obtained here is wholly dependent 
upon the views and the powers of the Government 
at home, and not our own legislation. I have put 
forward the points which interest us most, viz. :— 
reductions on the duties on cottons, woollens, hard- 
ware, and pottery. The general reply is, that 
Prussia will recommend diminished duties on these 
articles, and will try to give effect to her recom- 
mendations, if we can obtain liberal modifications 
of the corn and timber duties in Great Britain. I 
have explained all the difficulties of these questions, 
but still am very anxious to obtain from the Prus- 
sian Government specific declarations that if such 
and such changes take place in England, they will 
be met by such and such changes here. The head 
of the customs says they will entertain a proposal 
for a general reduction of the duties on cottons, 
and for a classification of the duties on woollens, so 
as to relieve the lower qualities of the prohibition 
which the system of taking the duties by weighi 
brings with it, and for lowering of the duties on 
hardware and pottery ; the groundwork of the un- 
derstanding to be, that so much shall be deducted 
if the duties on timber are lowered so much, and 
so much more if a fixed duty be laid on wheat, 
nstead Of the present fluctuating scale. I have 
not found any of the authorities here expecting the 
introduction of their corn into England duty 

” 


Well, my Lords, we have reduced the duty 
on timber ‘* so much,’ and we are about 
to do, with respect to corn, more than any 
of the Prussian authorities ventured to ex- 
pect: and now let me ask my noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
how much has Prussia done, and how much 
does he expect she will do, in reference to 
our cottons, woollens, hardware, and _pot- 
tery? What has been the effect of the 
reductions we have already made in the 
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duty on timber, with regard to our exports 
of cotton to the Northern States of Europe? 
Since 1841, our imports of timber have 
increased from 351,000 loads to 642,000 
loads. Now in 1843, we exported to Rus- 
sia, Prussia, Denmark, and Sweden, 
2,200,000 yards of plain cotton; now, we 
export only 2,000,000. We then exported 
1,200,000 yards of printed cottons ; now, 
we export only 970,000 yards. Your im- 
ports of timber have nearly doubled; but 
your exports to these people, in spite 
of Dr. Bowring’s predictions, have fallen 
off instead of increasing. I suppose, at all 
events, that your shipping trade has im- 
proved. I have been told that British mer- 
chants will not engage in the corn trade be- 
cause it is speculative. Speculative! why 
speculation is the basis of all trade. Take 
off what duties you please, the corn trade 
must be eminently speculative, because it 
is dependent upon the seasons and the pro- 
bable demand in this country. But it is 
said our merchants are too wise to engage 
in these speculations. It is said they are 
unsuited to the character of the British 
nation. It is said that hazardous specula- 
tions, leading possibly to great risk, and 
possibly to great gain, are so adverse to 
the character of the people of this country, 
that it is not likely any great number of 
persons would engage in them. And this 
is said in the year 1846! Well, but the 
timber trade is not a speculative trade. We 
have opened that trade. Our shipping, of 
course, have entered largely into that trade. 
Listen to a fact which is of great import- 
ance. In 1839, the Baltic trade employed 
612 British ships, against 566 foreign ships. 
In 1845, it employed 609 British ships, 
against 1,485 foreigners. In 1839, there 
were 145,000 tons British employed,against 
a nearly equal amount of foreign tonnage ; 
in 1845, there were only 133,000 tons 
British, against 378,000 tons foreign. In 
1839, there were 6,016 British seamen 
employed, against 6,300 foreign seamen ; 
in 1845, there were 5,375 British seamen 
employed, against 17,169 foreigners. But 
even if I were to admit that you might 
produce a large increase in your manufac- 
tures for a time, under a system of free 
trade: that you might puff up your manu- 
factures with a brief, but extraordinary 
prosperity ; when that fails, as it will fail, 
and when the day of distress and difficulty 
comes— when war intervenes, I think that 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs would feel much 
more easy in the event of a war with the 
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United States—which God forbid !—if, 
instead of drawing four-fifths of our cotton 
from the United States, we drew four- 
fifths of it from our own territories. But 
when war comes, these markets will be 
closed against you. You will have destroyed 
your home market, and when your foreign 
market fails you, then comes the period of 
depression—then comes the bitter suffering 
amongst the manufacturers—then comes the 
bitter reaction of feeling against those who 
are now deluding their unhappy dupes with 
the prospect of increased wages and of 
** cheap bread.”” Now, my Lords, I have 
spoken of the home market. Do not let 
your Lordships, and do not let the country, 
undervalue the importance of this home 
market. If you were to believe certain 
cotton manufacturers—if you were to be- 
lieve what has been put forward in another 
place—you would believe that seven-eighths 
of the whole quantity of cotton goods are 
exported, and that the consumption of 
cotton goods among the population of 
this country amounts to little more than 2s. 
per head. Your Lordships will judge of 
the accuracy of that statement when I 
tell you that in 1840 the consumption 
of the West Indies was, not 2s. per 
head, but 1/. 6s. per head of the popula- 
tion. I cannot believe that when the West 
Indies consume Il. 6s. per head of your cot- 
ton goods, the population of this country 
consume only 2s. per head. Now, I don’t 
hesitate to state my conviction that the 
home market of this country is to the 
foreign as forty to seventeen. In the year 
1820, there were exported 248,000 yards 
of cotton made up into goods. In 1844, 
that quantity was increased to 1,046,000 
yards, or nearly fourfold; but in conse- 
quence of the immense fall in price, that 
fourfold increase in quantity produced an 
increase of only one-fourth in the value. The 
value was 17,612,000/. against 13,000,000/. 
in the former year. In 1823, Mr. Huskis- 
son estimated the value of the cotton goods 
consumed in England at 32,000,000/.; and 
I find that the home consumption, de- 
ducting all that had been exported, was 
73,000,000 of lbs. weight in the year 
1820, and that it had increased to 
280,000,000 of Ibs. weight worked up for 
goods, employing British labour, and paid 
by British consumers, in 1843. Allow- 
ing that there has been a proportionate 
reduction in the price of articles of home 
consumption ; that the increase, therefore, 
of fourfold amount has been only one-fourth 
in value, your whole consumption in 1843 
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was worth—and it is much more now— 
40,000,0001. sterling, against an export of 
cotton goods to the value of 17,612,000), 
40,000,0002. is a low estimate for the 
amount of cotton goods worked up and con- 
sumed in this country; andif I take the great 
articles of produce of this country—cotton, 
woollen, linen, silk, coals and culm, iron, 
hardware, brass, copper, leather, saddlery, 
cabinet wares, and papers—of which the 
exports amount in value to 48,344,0001., 
at a low estimate, the total amount pro- 
duced is 250,000,000/.; thus leaving nearly 
200,000,000/. out of the 250,000,000/, 
for the consumption of the home market. 
Now, my Lords, that is the market you are 
now called upon to endanger ; these are 
the customers you are called to sacrifice 
in your blind zeal to promote the export 
trade by your ‘‘ cheap bread,’’ and the im- 
portation of foreign corn. But then I am 
told by the manufacturers—‘‘ Surely, there 
will be a reduction in the price of corn, 
and an increase in the consumption.” 
That is not quite so clear. There may be 
a diminution in the price of corn, but 
cheapness and dearness, my Lords, are rela- 
tive terms; they are not positive terms. An 
article may be cheap in point of money cost, 
but very dear in point of ability on the part 
of the consumer to purchase. Wheat is 
cheaper in Ireland than in England— 
cheaper in Poland than in Ireland; but 
wheat is not more within the reach of the 
population of Poland than of the population 
of Ireland; and paying an infinitely higher 
rice for all articles of consumption, the 
ability of the consumer in this country 
to purchase, makes the articles virtually 
cheaper—that is to say, more within his 
reach ; and he is, therefore, able to con- 
sume more of them. ‘Therefore, it does 
not follow because you reduce the price 
of corn, and thereby diminish the cost of 
your manufactures, that you increase the 
consumption of manufactures ; and that 
therefore your home consumers will be 
able to take the same amount as at 
present. Ihave gone over a great part 
of this question, and I know I have tres- 
passed upon your attention. I come now 
to the question, upon whom will this loss 
fall? I saw lately in one of the French news- 
papers, an article upon the probable effect 
of the destruction of the Corn Law, and 
there was this philosophical argument 
made use of:—‘‘ Quand méme ces million- 
aires d’Anglais perdraient le quart de 
leurs revenues, ils ne joui raient pas mows 
des douceurs de la vie.” Now, I, for my 
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art, am not satisfied to have one-fourth 
of our incomes taken away, though we 
may have some of ‘the sweets of life ”’ 
remaining. Something has been said, in 
language unfairly and unjustly misappre- 
hended—-something has been said about 
the difficulty of administering the affairs 
of the Government, and reconciling the 
conflicting claims of ‘‘an ancient monar- 
chy, a proud aristocracy, and a reformed 
House of Commons.”’ Now, my Lords, I 
entirely put by the erroneous interpretation 
made upon that expression. I admit the 
sentiment—I admit the difficulty---and I 
admit further than that ; I admit, further, 
that you are bound not to legislate for a 
class. You are not to legislate for the 
interest of one class against the interest 
of another; but this I say, that if you 
materially alter the social relations of the 
different classes of the community in this 
eountry—if you lower one at the expense 
of another, it is not a private injury, 
but a public injury, that you inflict 
upon society; and whatever may be the 
difficulty of keeping the balance between 
the ‘‘ ancient monarchy,’’ between the 
“proud aristocracy,” and the “ reformed 
House of Commons,’ rely upon it, my 
Lords, the difficulty will not be less, if for 
“a proud’’—in the proper sense of the 
word—you substitute a ‘‘ pauper and de- 
pendent aristocracy.”” And if you do, 
rely upon it, you break down in that 
“proud aristocracy,” the firmest break- 
water and the safest barrier between that 
limited monarchy and that spirit of de- 
mocracy which is fitly represented in the 
reformed House of Commons. Do _ not 
mistake me when I speak of the aristo- 
eracy. I do not speak exclusively nor 
mainly of that body which I have now the 
honour to address. I speak, my Lords, of 
the great body of the landed proprietors of 
this country. I speak of men unennobled by 
rank, and many of them undistinguished by 
great wealth, but who, and their ancestors 
before them, for generations after genera- 
tions, have been the centre each of his re- 
spective locality—who have the prestige of 
old associations attached to their names ; 
who conduct the business of their respect- 
ive counties ; who influence the opinions 
and feelings of their respective neighbour- 
hoods ; who exercise a modest and a 
decent hospitality, and preside over a ten- 
antry who have hereditary claims upon 
their consideration and affections. My 
Lords, these are the aristocracy of this 
country to whom I allude. Reduce these 
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men, and you inflict an irretrievable and ir- 
reparable injury upon the country. Lower 
them in the scale, and youhave deranged the 
social machine beyond the power of correc- 
tion. God forbid that the successful ma- 
nufacturer or that the princely merchant 
should not take his place among the landed 
aristocracy of this country! Such in- 
fusions add fresh vigour and power to that 
class of the community ; but depend upon 
it, if you sweep that class away at once 
with all the associations attached to their 
names, their families, their histories, and 
the previous associations which belong to 
the character of their families, and substi- 
tute a new body of capitalists, to come 
amidst an unattached tenantry, anda neigh- 
bourhood where no associations are connect- 
ed with their names, their moral influence 
and effect will be irretrievably lost. I say I 
should not be satisfied if I were to believe 
that the loss would mainly fall upon the 
proprietors of this country; but I am sa- 
tisfied that there never was so great a de- 
lusion as this. Why, a reduction of 10s. 
a quarter on wheat is equivalent to a re- 
duction of 40s. an acre on a great portion 
of the wheat lands of this country, and 
when accompanied by a corresponding re- 
duction in the price of other articles will 
go far to eat up the whole rental of the 
landed proprietor. My noble Friend on 
the cross benches most ably argued this 
part of the case, and I will not, therefore, 
dwell at any great length upon it. The 
fact is, that the loss will fall—ay, and 
they know it will fall—they showed by 
their feelings the other day—that it will 
fall, not mainly on the landlords, but on the 
tenant-farmers. The first step these tenant- 
farmers will take to relieve themselves, will 
be to suspend improvements—will be to dis- 
charge the labourers—will be to reduce 
wages—will be to drive those unhappy 
labourers into the manufacturing districts, 
to enter into hopeless competition there for 
the lowest class of employment in manu- 
facturing labour, carrying their own 
wretchedness to pine away in the manu- 
facturing towns, adding to the already 
grievous competition for employment, and 
thus pressing down the wages of the ma- 
nufacturing operatives, as well as those of 
agricultural labourers. What would be the 
consequences to the landed proprietors of 
the country? I will assume even the case of 
one unencumbered by any debt, and whose 
income is entirely clear, though I fear such 
cases are the exception rather than the 
rule. But what is the first thing he does ? 
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He dismisses a certain portion of his es- 
tablishment. It is no great sacrifice of 
real comfort to him ; but he turns into the 
labour market a great number of compe- 
titors for labour whom his fortune has 
hitherto employed ; and, mind you, what- 
ever else may be said against the landed 
proprietors of the country, I do not think 
that it can be charged against them that 
they are a class of men accumulating and 
hoarding wealth, and not spending their 
incomes at least as fast as they receive 
them. Well, then, they reduce the em- 
ployment. And now mind what we are 
told, ‘‘ True, but you may make up any 
loss yourselves. You have only to act up 
to the real principles of free trade.” 
Well, what are these real principles of 
free trade? They are, to dismiss every 
useless and unprofitable hand ; they are to 
employ no men beyond those who are ab- 
solutely required to make a profit to their 
employer. Are they to have no consider- 
ation whatever for tenants who may have 
been upon the land perchance for fifty 
years? No: it is more profitable to 
have one large farm than three small 
ones. Pull down two or three houses of 
human beings, and establish one great 
farm—it is cheaper, and will keep up your 
rents. Your new tenants have the ca- 
pital ; the others have none ; let them go 
and starve. There are not above 600,000 
tenants whose holdings are under 2001. a 
year—at least there were not in 1814. Do 
not stop at such a ‘‘ drop in the ocean” as 
that. Turn them adrift; bring new ten- 
ants from a distance, from the Anti-Corn- 
Law League, place them on large farms, 
encourage them to spend capital, and then 
you will be able to recover all the injurious 
effects of a fall in the price of corn—that 
is, if the law did not prohibit it. But, my 
Lords, the law imposes upon you the bur- 
den—even if your own feelings would not 
revolt at such a system, the law imposes 
upon you the burden of maintaining all the 
poor. But I have too good an opinion of 
the landlords of England to believe that 
they would act on such principles. I believe, 
that to the extent of their ability they 
would go on giving the utmost amount of 
employment that they could. I believe 
they know that they have to deal, 
not with stocks and stones, but with men, 
human beings, with the same feelings, the 
same attachments, and the same affections 
as themselves. And I do not believe that 
under the pressure of the greatest difficulty 
the landlords of England as a body would 
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adopt, even for their own protection, the 
cold and selfish and calculating doctrines 
of political economy and free trade. But, 
my Lords, if this system is to be adopted 
in England—if you venture to recommend 
this system in England, will you dare to 
advise that it should be carried into exeey- 
tion in Ireland? In Ireland the bulk of 
the population are small farmers, holding 
farms which vary from one to twelve acres 
—a farm of fifteen acres is a large farm; 
they have no capital and but little skill— 
they exhaust the land. I admit it—they 
do not pay half the rent which the employ- 
ment of greater skill and capital would ex- 
tract from the land. Carry into effect your 
doctrines of political economy, your land- 
lords will suffer—but they may recover 
themselves. The clearance system I haye 
often heard denounced as at the root of 
half the evils of Ireland; but the doctrines 
of free trade require a wholesale applica- 
tion of that system. You may make much 
more money, and preserve yourselves from 
all loss; turn off the farmers of Ireland, 
turn off your tenants, get capital, and ina 
little time after the existing generation are 
starved out, you will find that things go on 
very well. Possibly that may be so; but 
he would be a bold and a hardhearted man 
who tried the experiment. And then to 
tell me that this measure—this repeal of 
the Corn Law, is brought forward as a 
measure of relief to Ireland above all! 
I understand what you mean when you 
talk of relief to England. England is an 
importing country; it may be for the be- 
nefit of her population, though I doubt if it 
be found to be so in the long run, that 
the price of corn should be greatly lowered; 
but then as to Ireland, whose exports 
are exclusively agricultural, and which is 
entirely an exporting, not an importing 
country—to say that you are benefiting 
Ireland by reducing those exports by which 
alone she can obtain a return of the com- 
forts of life and the articles of manufac- 
ture which she receives from you—that you 
are to benefit Ireland by reducing the value 
of her exports to the amount of 1,500,000. 
or 2,000,000. sterling a year, is a proposi- 
tion which I would place by the side of that 
other paradox—that increased competition 
tends to raise prices. Lastly, and I am 
sure your Lordships will be glad to find 
that I am drawing to a close, I must call 
your attention to one branch of the ques- 
tion so important that it cannot be over- 
looked, and upon which, from the situation 
I lately had the honour of holding, I feel 
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that I am entitled to address you. I allude 
to the effect which is to be produced, not 
by the repeal of the Corn Law, but by the 
principles of free trade, and the doctrine of 
the removalof protection, upon the Colonies. 
Now your foreign trade takes a very large 
amount of foreign shipping, and a very 
small amount of British shipping—I beg 
to call your attention to the fact, in the 
first instance that by a Return laid before 
the House of Commons in the year 1845 
the tonnage of ships to your Colonies was 
1,273,395 tons British, entered inwards, 
against not one single ton foreign. Cleared 
outwards there were 1,263,432 tons Bri- 
tish, against 3,702 tons foreign; your colo- 
nial trade, therefore, being as it always 
is, exclusively carried on in British ships, 
employing British seamen, and giving the 
profit of the trade on both sides to British 
subjects exclusively. I will not enter upon 
the extent of that trade. But here are a 
certain number of the Colonies, the ex- 
ports to which, in the year 1844, amount- 
ed to no less than 14,247,714/. And now, 
my Lords, allow me to say, in passing, that 
when we calculate the amount of the ex- 
port trade of this country, we include in 
that export trade, which bears so small a 


proportion to the home trade—we include 
in that trade the trade which goes on with 
your Colonial Empire, and amounting to 


one-third of the whole. Now, destroy 
this principle of protection, and I tell you 
in this place that you destroy the whole 
basis upon which your Colonial system 
rests. My Lords, if you do not know the 
advantages of your Colonies, Napoleon Bo- 
naparte knew them well. It is by your 
Colonial system, based upon the principles 
of protection, that you have extended your 
arms—I do not mean your military arms, 
Imean your commercial arms—to every 
quarter and to every corner of the globe. 
It is to your Colonial system that you owe 
it that there is not a sea on which the flag 
of England does not float; that there is 
not a quarter of the world in which the 
language of England is not heard; that 
there is not a quarter of the globe, that 
there is no zone in either hemisphere, in 
which there are not thousands who recog- 
nize the sovereignty of Britain—to whom 
that language and that flag speak of a 
home, dear, though distant, of common in- 
terests, of common affections—men who 
share in your glories—men who sympa- 
thize in your adversities, men who are 
proud to bear their share of your burdens, 
to be embraced within the arms of your 
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commercial policy, and to feel that they 
are members of your great and imperial 
Zollverein. It was said, I think, by Mr. 
Cobden, that a system of protection is a 
system of mutual robbery. I admit that it 
is ‘‘a mutual system;”’ it is a system under 
which, and in accordance with which, each 
surrenders some advantage to himself, for 
the purpose of partaking in the general ad- 
vantage of all—it is a system by which each 
sacrifices something of the profits of his 
own trade for the purpose of ensuring a re- 
ciprocal advantage from others. I am not 
sure that it would not be found in the 
end to be a certain reciprocity of profits, 
a system in which both parties gain—both 
parties are secured against hostile inter- 
ference—against foreignintrusion—against 
foreign caprice and foreign hostility—would 
in fact, in the long run, be that of which we 
heard so much, ‘‘ buying in the cheapest 
market and selling in the dearest;” and 
that, even though the profits might not be 
readily or distinctly expressed in a money 
value. Sure I am, that whatever disad- 
vantage may be sustained by the trifling 
additional amount of a protecting duty on 
articles of colonial produce; and whatever 
may be the small amount added to the cost 
on the British article under a protecting 
duty still the disadvantage is amply compen- 
sated by the extension of our power over the 
wide world—by securing for us in every 
quarter friends and allies—by securing for 
our people certain employment and cer- 
tainty of consumption, uninterfered with 
by foreign competition—and by employing 
a vast amount of British seamen, ready to 
act at any moment in defence, and for the 
sustainment of the strength, of the Empire. 
Yes, taking into account all these things, 
I will coincide with Mr. Cobden in the cor- 
rectness of his representation of the sys- 
tem of ‘protection;”’ if he will substitute 
for ‘‘ mutual robbery,”’ a system of ‘‘ mu- 
tual insurance.”’ I say, then, that upon 
the system of protection is based the whole 
of our colonial system. I know that your 
political economists are for casting off your 
Colonies, that they say let them trade 
with us, or with any other country—give 
them the full advantages of free trade—let 
us not restrain them—as they are removed 
from all protection, let them also be free 
from all burdensome duty. I do not say 
that I have any doubt as to the loyalty of 
these Colonies, for I have no doubt of their 
attachment; but I do say that you should 
not do anything to weaken that attachment 
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granting commercial independence, you do 
not take a step to their political independ- 
ence. You cannot tell them to trade freely 
with all nations, without also telling them 
to look no longer to you as their protect- 
ors. You tell the emigrant that from the 
time he sets sail from your shores, he is 
no more to you thana Dutchman, a French- 
man, or an American. You say to him, 
wherever you may be placed, you shall be 
entitled to no favour from us, and you will 
get from us no protection; you are like all 
other foreigners, and you are just as much 
connected with them as with us. We are 
now upon the question of corn; but apply 
this general principle to that particular 
article, and mark the results. Look at 
the trade with Canada, and see what will 
be the consequence of the abrogation of 
the Corn Law. I have heard this put 
forward as a great boon to our Australian 
Colonies. I do not exactly see how. At 
the present moment wheat from the Aus- 
tralian Colonies can be introduced into the 
market here, subject to a duty which never 
exceeds 5s. aquarter. Upon the payment 


of a duty not exceding 5s., Australia has 
an exclusive admission to the protected 
market of this country. You are about to 


take away the duty of 5s. the quarter, 
which prevents Australian corn from being 
introduced here; and then if corn falls in 
price 5s. a quarter, so far is Australia 
from being benefited, that it is placed 
in a worse position than it was before. 
And now what have you done with regard 
to Canada? You introduced a Bill in 
which you promised to Canada a great 
advantage in the British market. You 
presented it to Canada as a protected 
market; and upon the faith of what you 
had done, she imposed a duty of 3s. upon 
corn and flour taken from America. You 
encouraged Canada to make a large outlay 
of money in improving the navigation of 
the St. Lawrence —you even lent her 
money for that purpose. You are now 
about to render that outlay valueless—you 
are going to break the promises held out 
to Canada—you are going to destroy its 
trade you fostered and encouraged. Nay, 
you are going to do much more—you are 
going to destroy the improved communi- 
cation of the St. Lawrence. You are 
going to make the port of New York the 
channel of commercial intercourse between 
this country and Upper Canada, instead of 
your own St. Lawrence. Those who know 
that Colony know that on this point I speak 
the truth, and nothing but that—one that 
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ought not to be treated lightly. It is g 
matter almost of indifference to the grower 
whether wheat grown in the Western 
States of the Union and in Upper Canada, 
is carried to New York or Montreal. The 
communication with New York is some- 
what cheaper and easier. The market of 
Montreal regulates the price of the markets 
of New York; but now the corn of the 
Western States and Upper Canada comes 
down the St. Lawrence to Montreal, em- 
ploying British shipping, and that in our 
own territory, because there is a differen. 
tial duty in favour of its coming by way of 
Montreal, and against its coming by way 
of New York. But if this measure passes 
that will be changed, and the corn will 
come, not by your own St. Lawrence, in 
ships navigated by your own countrymen, 
but through the United States; and I will 
tell your Lordships what is the fact. There 
are merchants in Montreal who, in antici- 
pation of this measure passing, are pre- 
paring to set up their establishments in 
New York. I say nothing of the effect 
you are producing upon the feelings of the 
people. I will say nothing of the shock 
you will give to the loyalty of the people; 
but I say this, you are doing your utmost 
to irritate them by the breach of your en- 
gagement to them. My Lords, I will not 
enter into details; but I will venture to re- 
mind your Lordships that as political in- 
dependence may follow closely upon com- 
mercial independence, so political depend- 
ence on another State may also follow 
from commercial dependence upon it. Are 
the United States blind to this fact? Do 
they not see the nature of your suicidal 
policy ? Are your Lordships aware of the 
Bill passed by Congress one or two years 
ago? That a Bill was passed, actually 
granting a drawback to the full amount, or 
almost so, of the import duty upon goods 
going into the seaports of the United 
States, provided those goods were carried 
through the United States, and reshipped 
to Upper Canada; and that a Bill is now 
pending in Congress for the purpose of ex- 
tending the import of goods from Canada, 
to be reshipped to this country from the 
port of New York? Will that fact of the 
policy of the United States open your 
Lordships’ eyes to the nature of the policy 
which you are pursuing? Again, your 
Lordships have read, or if not, I hope be- 
fore you come to a decision upon this mea- 
sure you will read the despatch of the Go- 
vernor General of Canada. This despatch 
has been laid on the Table by Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government. It is from their repre- 
sentative, Lord Cathcart, who has been 
recently appointed. It is addressed to the 
Government, not in his own name, but in 
that of the whole Executive Council of the 
province of Canada. He thus writes :— 


“My attention having been very earnestly 
called by the members of the Executive Council of 
this province to the apprehensions they have been 
led to entertain by discussions which have recently 
appeared in the English newspapers, pointing 
strongly to a change in the Corn Laws, I am in- 
duced, at their earnest desire, even with no better 
foundation, to bring the subject under your consi- 
deration by the mail which leaves this night, as 
the opportunities for communication at this sea- 
son are so infrequent as to produce inconvenient 
delays. ‘The province of Canada is so vitally in- 
terested in the question, that it is a duty of the 
Executive of the province to urge on the consider- 
ation of Her Majesty’s Ministers a full statement 
of the necessity of continuing a protection to the 
colonial trade in wheat and flour, and of the effect 
of any changes by which the protection hitherto 
given would be taken away. The improvement 
of the internal communications by water in Ca- 
nada was undertaken on the strength of the ad- 
vantage of exporting to England our surplus 
wheat and flour by Quebec. Should no such ad- 
vantage exist, the revenue of the province to be 
derived from the tolls would fail. The means of 


the province to pay principal and interest on the 
debt guaranteed by England would be diminished, 


and the general prosperity of the province would 
beso materially affected as.to reduce its revenue 
derived from commerce, thus rendering it a pos- 
sible case that the guarantee given to the public 
creditors would have to be resorted to by them 
for the satisfaction of their claims. The larger 
portion, nearly all, of the surplus produce of Ca- 
nada, is grown in the western part of it; and if an 
enactment similar in principle to the Duties 
Drawback Law should pass Congress, permitting 
Canadian produce to pass through the United 
States for shipment, and the English market was 
open to produce shipped from American ports on 
as favourable terms as if shipped from Canadian 
ports, the larger portion of the exports of Upper 
Canada would find its way through the canals of 
the State of New York, instead of those of Canada, 
rendering the St. Lawrence canals comparatively 
valueless. The effect of the Duties Drawback 
Law has been to transfer the purchase of sugar, 
tea, and many other goods to New York, from 
whence nearly all of those articles for the supply 
of Upper Canada are now imported. Should such 
achange in the export of Canadian produce take 
place, it will not only injure the Canadian canals, 
and forwarding trade, but also the shipping in- 
terest engaged in carrying these articles from 
Montreal. A change in the Corn Laws, which 
would diminish the price the Canadian farmers 
can now obtain, would greatly affect the consump- 
tion of British manufactures in the province, 
whieh must depend on the means of the farmers to 
pay for them. An increased demand and con- 
sumption has been very perceptibie for the last 
two years, and is mainly attributable to the flour- 
ishing condition of the agricultural population of 
Upper Canada. Even if'a relaxation of the sys- 
tem of protection to the Colonies is to be adopted, 
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it is of infinite consequence that it should not be 
sudden, The ruin that such a proceeding would 
cause isinealculable. The political consequences 
as to the government of the Colony involved in 
the foregoing suggestions are sufficiently obvious 
(viz., alienation from the mother country, and an- 
nexation to our rival and enemy, the United 
States), as also must be those arising from the 
trade of Upper Canada being, as it were, trans- 
ferred from Montreal to New York.” 

I do not wish to urge this matter fur- 
ther. I desire but to show you what 
effect this Corn Law will have upon 
the single province of Canada. I have 
stated the case of Canada and the Corn 
Laws; and, having shown the effect 
which this measure will have upon the in- 
dividual province of Canada, I will not 
trespass upon your Lordships’ attention by 
entering into details with respect to other 
Colonies, or the effects which a similar 
course may have upon them. But there is 
one other point I must refer to. When we 
are told it is essential for the advantage of 
the manufacturers of this country that free 
trade should be established, and that no 
advantage should be derived by the Colo- 
nies, I presume that if you deprive the Co- 
lonies of all the protection they now enjoy, 
you intend to repeal that Act of Parliament 
which compels the Colonies to impose a 
differential duty in favour of your produce. 
I can conceive no grosser injustice than 
your refusal to do that, if you deprive colo- 
nial produce of the protection it has hither- 
to enjoyed. Protection is mutual—free 
trade must be mutual also. One half, or 
more than one-third, of your manufactures 
goes to the Colonies. There you are not 
exposed to competition. Hear now what 
is the language of Mr. Greg, a distin- 
guished member of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, as to those markets—the neutral 
markets—in which you are exposed to 
competition :— 

“ At present,” says Mr. Greg, “we are under- 
sold by foreigners in neutral markets, in all the 
staple articles of English manufacture. In the 
articles of cotton, hosiery, and cutlery, which 
amount altogether to three-fourths of our exports, 
this is notoriously the case. In cotton fabrics the 
Swiss undersell us in several markets. In cutlery, 
Sheffield is immensely undersold by the Alsace, 
and our exports are yearly decreasing. In hosiery 
the case is still worse. Saxony is driving us, not 
only out of the foreign markets, but out of our 
own. In hosiery we used to supply three-fourths 
of the American demand. We now scarcely 
supply any. Saxon hosiery, after paying a duty 
of 20 per cent, is sold in London 25 to 30 per cent 
cheaper than the produce of the Leicester and 
Nottingham looms. In Leicester the stocking 
frames have diminished from 16,000 in 1815, to 
14,000 in 1840; whilst in Saxony in the same 
time they have inereased from 4,590 to 25,000. 
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How far,” says Mr. Greg, “with cheaper food, 
no taxes on the raw material, and no duties but 
for the sake of revenue, we might yet recover our 
lost superiority, is a matter for grave consideration. 
I do not believe we could either in woollens or 
hosiery, and even in cutlery or the cotton trade. 
I think it very doubtful. The machinery of foreign 
nations even now is not inferior to our own, and 
is daily and rapidly improving; and the capital is 
fast accumulating, and the yearly interest of it 
approximating to our own rate. In the only 
remaining cost of production, that is, the wages of 
labour, foreign nations have a decided advantage ; 
and although a free trade in provisions, by lower- 
ing them here and raising them abroad, I doubt if 
it ever could be entirely recovered, yet better 
education, more sober habits, more frugality and 
general forethought, together with cheaper food, 
will, no doubt, enable our people to live in much 
greater comfort than at present upon considerably 
smaller earnings.” 


This, then, is the language of Mr. Greg, 
one of the leaders of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League; and he, on the part of the manu- 
facturers, frankly intimates that the last 
chance for the success of what is called 
free trade resolves itself into a reduction 
of wages and cheapness of food. It is the 


last desperate experiment, and when you 
are called upon to give up markets which 
because they are protected, take one-third 
of your manufactures—when you are called 


upon to do this, to damage the home mar- 
ket, the proportion of which I take to be 
to the whole foreign markets at least as 
four to one, and this upon the chance 
of finding markets abroad, I really must 
say that the force of folly can go no fur- 
ther. I trust that you, my Lords, will not 
be led away by any fanciful delusions upon 
this subject. I trust that you will not, in 
yielding to these delusions, consent to sacri- 
fice the home producer. Iam sensible,though 
I have spoken at great length, how feebly 
and imperfectly I have performed the duty 
I desired to discharge. I know that I 
must have wearied your Lordships; I know 
that I must have indifferently fulfilled my 
task ; but I do hope that your Lordships 
will give me credit for having kept closely 
to the subject ; and I hope further that [ 
have redeemed the pledge that I gave at 
the outset—that in no observation that I 
might make, if I could possibly avoid it, 
would I make use of an expression calcu- 
lated to wound the feelings of any one. 
But before I sit down permit me to address 
a few words to those amongst your Lord- 
ships—and I believe there are many—who 
in their hearts go along with me in the 
arguments 1 have employed, and who re- 
gard with the same alarm that I do this 
measure; and yet who, for various reasons, 
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are prepared to assent to the second read. 
ing. I can conceive various motives which 
may impel highminded and_ honourable 
men to take such a course. I know there 
may be those who feel ready to yield to 
the authority of the House of Commons— 
I entertain great respect for the authority 
of that House, of which I was a Member 
twenty-two years. But where on this sub. 
ject am I to discover its authority, and 
how to collect its opinions? I can but 
discover them in its recorded votes. Am I 
to be bound by its votes of 1846, of 1844, 
or of 1842? When I find that a measure 
in 1842 was rejected by a majority of 213, 
and another measure to the same effect, in 
the same year, rejected by a majority of 
114; when I find it rejected by a majority 
of 256 in 1843, and again by a majority 
of 209 in 1844, and when I find a Motion 
for a repeal of the Corn Laws rejected by 
a majority of 152 in June 1845, and when 
I find that same measure not negatived by 
a majority of 132, but affirmed by a ma- 
jority of 98 by the same men and in the 
some House—I say that this sudden con- 
version must tend to diminish the value 
I attach to the authority. of the last vote 
of the House of Commons. I respect 
the judgment and decision of the House of 
Commons; but not because it is a decision 
of a majority of Gentlemen more or less 
educated and enlightened. I respect their 
decision because it is the decision of the 
representatives of public opinion in this 
country; and if I am to take the decision 
of the House of Commons, I must, if I 
am to be bound by either decision, take 
that decision of the collected representation 
in 1842, rather than that of the collected 
representation in 1846, as the deliberate 
judgment and opinion of the people of this 
country. There are those who disapprove 
of this decision, but who, from a personal 
feeling of attachment to the Government, 
are prepared to vote with them. I sympa- 
thize with that feeling, but I cannot as- 
sent to the justice of the course. There 
are too great interests at stake in this 
question, to be complimented away out of 
deference to any Minister. Depend upon 
it, the public interests can never be bene- 
fited by the sacrifice of your own deliberate 
judgment, by turning round upon your own 
principles for the purpose of saving an Ad- 
ministration. My conviction is, that if you 
make the sacrifice, it will be made in vain, 
for there never was a Government which 
permanently maintained office, much less 
power, when it rested on the somewhat con- 
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temptuous sufferance of its opponents, join- 
ed to the ill-concealed disgust, and the 
lukewarm and half-ashamed support of its 
adherents. There may be those, my Lords, 
who hope, by giving their consent to this 
measure, to put an end to agitation, and to 
give satisfaction to the members of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League. When, my Lords, 
was an organized agitation put down by 
concessions extorted from its opponents ? 
Depend upon it, that when this body shall 
have once tasted the cup of political power, 
the draught will be too sweet to induce 
them to relinquish it. I agree with my 
noble Friend, that this is only one of the 
measures which one after another will be 
the object of the Anti-Corn-Law League. 
Why, my Lords, there is no secret made 
of it. I do not say that every member of 
the Anti-Corn-Law League enters fully 
into those opinions; for I believe that there 
are many excellent men who have joined 
that body with none but commercial objects 
—who sincerely believe that free trade will 
be a benefit to the country and to them- 
selves, and who would withdraw if there 
were any attempt to carry those objects 
further. But recollect, that agitation, 
having succeeded in one object, is not a 
thing easy to put down. Here is the lan- 
guage used by one of the free traders at a 
meeting held in this city, at which a 
Mr. Lawrence Heyworth wasin the chair:— 

“They were told of the wonders that resulted 
from public opinion, that it was performing some- 
thing like miracles, converting Prime Ministers to 
right principles ; but they must have something 
more than free trade in corn, fresh meat, and vege- 
tables. The discussions which had taken place had 
enlightened the public, and they would begin to ask, 
why continue a system of levying taxes by which the 
trade of the country is decreased, and the com- 
forts of the people lessened ? Men would begin to 
ask whether it would not be better to have one 
tax—a tax on property—to carry on the Govern- 
ment of the country? Whether it would not be 
better to abolish the Custom-house system, to do 
away with the preventive force altogether, and to 
put up a board on the sea-coast with these words 
— Honest traders of all nations may land their 
stuff here. No taxes. No duties.” 


In further allusion to the great principles 
of free trade, he said— 


“They had lived to see their triumph in the 
most extraordinary way, but he would not have 
the friends of free trade to relax in their endea- 
vours. They must remember the House of Lords 
yet lived. It was still the stronghold of the aris- 
tocracy. They were struggling now for something 
more than the maintenance of the present com- 
mercial policy. They had a sure conviction that 
free trade would not only give the people more 
comfort, but more independence, and this was the 
thing they feared. Commercial and trading liberty 
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would promote intelligence, and give an increased 
impulse to those great principles of civil and-reli- 
gious liberty on which this country was placing its 
affections. After the settlement of the free-trade 
question, the people would then have more time to 
agitate for the great principle of universal suffrage. 
If it is good,” said he, “for commerce to be free, 
it is good for man to be free. If it is good for 
cotton and corn to be free, it is good for man to 
be free. Gradually, human life was becoming of 
more importance—the very gallows was becoming 
odious. Everything which weakened the aristo- 
eracy, and increased the intelligence of the people, 
must be in favour of this noble and Christian prin- 
ciple.” 

And I beg the attention of the right rev. 
Bench to this passage :— 

“Could they have free trade in commerce with- 
out free trade in religion; or could, under such a 
system, ecclesiastical despotism continue to blight 
our country ? The time was not far distant when 
Catholics and Dissenters would ask, ‘Why shall 
the Church of Christ continue to be bandaged by 
the trammels of the State? Why shall the minis- 
ters of the gospel be compelled to wear the State’s 
livery? Freedom in religion, as displayed in the 
entire separation of Church and State, will be one 
of the glorious effects of tree trade.” 

Lastly, my Lords, there is another mo- 
tive which is most likely to operate with 
highminded men; it is an unworthy fear 
of the suspicion that they are acting from 
interested or dishonourable motives. My 
Lords, if I were speaking of an ordinary 
assembly, I might warn them of the danger 
of yielding to such motives ; but speaking 
to the assembly which I have the honour 
to address, I feel that I should rather warn 
you against a bias in the opposite direc- 
tion ; against assenting to a measure in- 
jurious both to the public and to your own 
interests, lest you should be unjustly sus- 
pected of interested motives. My Lords, 
you have no right to yield to such consider- 
ations. You are the trustees for far more 
than your personal interests ; you are the 
trustees for your country, you are the 
trustees for posterity, you are the trustees 
for the Constitution of the Empire. My 
Lords, you each, and all of you, live 
amongst your neighbours, by whom you are 
looked up to as the guides for their political 

opinions ; from you your neighbours take 

the colour of their opinions and their views; 

to you they look, to your opinions a re- 

spectful deference is paid, and it is you 
who have encouraged and promulgated the 

opinion that for the great interests of the 

country agricultural protection is essential. 

With what feeling, my Lords, with what 

face, having voted for the destruction of 
all protection to agriculture, can you show 
yourselves in the midst of those neigh- 
bours, who have hitherto regarded you 
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with respect, and whose principles and 
opinions you have heretofore influenced ? 
They will charge you, and charge you 
justly, as younow charge the Government, 
with having misled and betrayed those who 
have placed their confidence in you? 
Therefore, my Lords, if against your own 
deliberate opinions, you consent to pass 
this measure, be prepared to abdicate the 
hitherto high place you have held in the 
Constitution ; if you sacrifice your own 
opinions to the intimidation of faction, the 
allurements of power, or the dictation of 
any Minister on earth, be prepared here- 
after to be looked upon as a subordinate 
branch of the Constitution, to be looked 
upon only as the registrars of the edicts 
the House of Commons, and as the pliant 
of followers of the Minister of the day. 
My Lords, if I know anything of the con- 
stitutional value of this House, it is to in- 
terpose a salutary obstacle to rash and 
inconsiderate legislation—it is to protect 
the people from the consequences of their 
own imprudence. It never has been the 
course of this House to resist a con- 
tinued and deliberately formed public opin- 
ion; your Lordships always have bowed, 
and always will bow, to the expression of 
such an opinion ; but it is yours to check 
hasty legislation, leading to irreparable 
evils ; and it is yours—though the Con- 
stitution can hardly have been deemed to 
have provided for such a contingency—to 
protect the people, not against their own 
hasty judgments, but against the treachery 
of those whom they have chosen to be 
their representatives. My Lords, if acting 
on your own deliberate and impartial opin- 
ion, scorning the degrading suspicion of 
being actuated by unworthy motives— 
you follow the course which, in your con- 
sciences you believe to be for the good of 
the country, you may fail in effecting 
your purpose, but you will not be con- 
temned ; overborne by numbers you may 
be, but not degraded. You may not suc- 
ceed in averting the threatened evil; but 
you will secure the approbation of your 
friends, and compel the respect of your 
opponents. And if, by the blessing of 
God, your decision on this great question 
shall arrest the progress of this hasty and 
inconsiderate measure; if you shall thus 
give time for the intelligence of the coun- 
try to act upon the public mind; if happily, 
you shall succeed in leading back the 
country to a wiser course, and in adopting 
the too much despised wisdom of your an- 
cestors, then will you justly be a ‘ proud 
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aristocracy ;”’ proud of having faithfully 
discharged the duty vested in you by the 
Constitution ; proud of having withstood 
alike the seductions of power, and the 
threats of popular clamour ; proud of having 
succeeded in saving your country from 
this great delusion, this hazardous and 
fearful experiment. Your best reward, my 
Lords, will be the approval of your owu 
consciences ; but doubt not but that you 
will have a farther reward in the approba- 
tion of a grateful and admiring nation, to 
which you will have given just cause to 
exclaim, ‘‘ Thank God, we have a House 
of Lords!”’ 

Lorp BROUGHAM: My Lords, you 
have heard a speech of singular ability, 
but delivered at so late a period in the 
evening, that whoever has to answer it may 
more justly complain of the time it took to 
deliver, than the ability it displayed; for 
amongst the many great advantages which 
my noble Friend enjoys over me, advantages 
which I need not stop to enumerate, because 
all who have heard his admirable speech must 
at once feel to what I allude; but amongst 
those advantages, which intrinsically be- 
long to him at all times, and at all hours 
of the night, he certainly has one advan- 
tage over me which is purely accidental, 
but which upon this occasion is equal to all 
his other advantages put together. He has 
made a most exciting, a most animated, 
a most spirited, and, over a large portion 
of your Lordships, a most successful speech; 
but it was also a very long specch—though 
I did not feel that it was long, or that it 
stood in need of those apologies for its 
length which he frequently addressed to us 
—so long that it makes me rise to address 
you, not at nine o’clock of the evening as he 
did, but at past twelve o’clock at night. 
This is a great disadvantage in any as- 
sembly, and more especially in this House, 
where we are not accustomed to protract- 
ed debates; but it teaches me one lesson 
—of some use to your Lordships—that of 
confining myself within narrow limits, and 
proceeding at once without further pre- 
face to the question. I trust, my Lords, 
as I am about to address myself not to 
those Members of the House with whom I 
agree, but to those with whom I have the 
great misfortune to differ, that I shall be 
favoured with some portion of attention, 
whilst I apply myself to answer my noble 
Friend. I waive with my noble Friend 
all personal allusions. He did well to 
keep them out of his speech. I will fol- 
low his example. But there is one sub- 
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ject of a personal nature 1 cannot pass 
over, and I will begin with it. I mean as 
to the origin of the present measure. [A 
cry of ‘ Adjourn.’’] I beg pardon of 
noble Lords for interrupting them. I have 
aduty to perform; and if they have any 
duties to perform elsewhere, and especially 
if they think it becoming to listen to the 
arguments upon one side, and decline to 
hear a reply from the other, perhaps the 
sooner they go elsewhere to the discharge 
of those other duties, or to the tasting of 
those other enjoyments which they may 
prefer to anything here, or to the discharge 
of any duty, peradventure the House will 
not be the worse for their absence, and 
they themselves will very greatly profit by 
the move, which I recommend, and which 
Isee they are with exemplary candour and 
justice taking advantage of. I beg to saya 
word in reference to my noble Friend, to 
whom I paid undivided attention, and from 
whom I promise to require not so much as 
one-third the attention that he exacted 
from the House upon the origin of the pre- 
sent question. I will proceed at once to 
the origin of the present measure. It is 
said to be the pressure of the famine, or 
the supposed famine, in certain districts in 
Ireland. My Lords, I doubt the fact of 
there being any general famine in Ireland. 
I have never heard it stated to be general; 
but that there was a great scarcity, a topi- 
cal scarcity in many large districts, is a 
fact as certain as that we are sitting here 
in debate on this measure to-night. Then, 
says my noble Friend, that is no reason, it 
furnishes no sufficient ground, for doing 
away with protection, or for even opening 
the ports, as has been recommended. My 
Lords, I deny that fact; and I am ready to 
show by facts that it does. But I beg to 
observe in the outset it is perfectly imma- 
terial to the merits of this Bill what was 
the origin of it. I might most consistently, 
if I were so disposed, say it was wrong to 
bring in the Bill this year—I might most 
consistently maintain, there is no ground 
for precipitating this measure with the 
speed with which it has been brought for- 
ward; I might admit that I ean see no 
ground whatever for making us pass it in 
the year 1846. I might most consistently 
urge that Sir R. Peel did a rash, a specu- 
lative, and if you will, amostimproper act by 
bringing in this Bill this year. Yet when- 
ever introduced, under whatever pressure, 
however indiscreetly, I care not one whit; 
and if, upon the merits of the measure it- 
self, I hold it to be a sound one, I am 
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bound, as an honest man, to give it my 
support; else why did I urge the same po- 
licy when I brought forward the question in 
1839? I state this in the outset, to 
guard myself against being supposed to 
depend upon extraneous and accidental cir- 
cumstances as the ground, the real ground 
of my approval of this measure. But I am 
also free to admit that I see nothing 
superfluous, nothing rash or indiscreet, 
in the choice of the last autumn or the last 
winter, as the time for first proposing 
it. For what was the real state of the 
case as regarded the potato disease ? Vast 
numbers of persons, my noble Friend ad- 
mits, found themselves reduced to great 
distress by the failure of their crops; those 
persons having not merely their potatoes 
bad, but having no other wages where- 
withal to pay for food except the produce 
of their little plots of ground, that unhappily 
being the currency,as it were, in which Irish 
labour is mainly paid. Are your Lordships 
aware what has happened since this mea- 
sure was originated ? Is my noble Friend 
ignorant of what has happened since it 
was introduced into the other House? He 
omitted to notice it, but surely he is aware 
of the change which has taken place— 
namely, that one part of the measure 
which naturally belonged to the Corn 
Law has been transferred therefrom, and 
inserted in the Customs Bill, and by the 
force of that change there has been al- 
ready effected an importation of foreign 
maize ? Maize has been allowed to be im- 
ported, as if the Corn Bill had been pass- 
ed, and we are now enjoying the benefit of 
the alteration. How does that apply 
to my noble Friend’s argument, who says 
that this measure is unnecessary, and 
mischievous, and speculative ,and that as 
a remedy it will not meet the case to 
which it is applied? Why, it does meet 
the case to which it has been applied, for it 
is in order to provide for the wants created 
by the diseased potato crop that maize 
has been introduced; and those connected 
with the sister kingdom will tell your Lord- 
ships that they have been thankfully feed- 
ing not their cattle merely, but the poor 
peasants of the country with it. There- 
fore the measure has even already been ap- 
plied, and successfully. Then, says my 
noble Friend—and no part of his able 
and excellent address appeared to me 
to excite greater approbation than this, 
for it led away some Friends near me for a 
moment, but only for a moment—‘* Why 
you lead the poor Irish peasant to see that 
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because his potatoes are useless, you take 
away the protection from his corn—you 
make him sell his corn cheaper, so that he 
burns his candle at both ends. You do 
not give him food to supply the loss of his 
potatoes ; but you take away his means of 
purchasing both food and potatoes by 
cheapening his oats.” No part of my no- 
ble Friend’s speech made a greater im- 
pression than this. But at last came the 
answer to it in my noble Friend’s own con- 
duct ; for he admitted candidly, that he 
was perfectly ready to have opened the 
ports, and for a period to have let in oat- 
meal, to lower the value of the Irish pea- 
sant’s oats, thus lowering the price of 
his produce, lessening his means of pro- 
curing food, and doing himself the very 
thing at the bare prospect of which he 
trembled so greatly, if this measure be- 
came law. I only mention this, as one 
little instance, to show that my noble 
Friend had no right to charge others so 
lavishly, and, as he did upon all sides, 
with inconsistency; to remind him that he 
had better look at home when he launched 
such accusations. He said he was afraid 
he could not confine that charge to those 
who sat upon one side of the House, but 
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that it applied just as much to those who 


sat upon the other. Is not my noble 
Friend himself a little liable to the same 
charge? I do not say I bring it as a 
charge against him—far from it. But he 
charged all around with inconsistency, He 
says, the Ministers are paragons of incon- 
sistency ; but he does not let the Gentle- 
men of the Opposition triumph over them, 
for he says they have been as incon- 
sistent themselves. But, has my noble 
Friend none to account for himself? In 
the first instance, here is this little incon- 
sistency, whereby he entirely subverts the 
most eminently successful part of his whole 
speech, that of the potatoes and oats 
in the case of the Irish peasant. Is there 
nothing else? Has my noble Friend for- 
gotten the Canada Bill? Has he for- 
gotten what was done in the Canada Bill 
of last Session or the Session before? I 
highly approved of that Bill—1 heartily 
supported it. I defend the consistency now 
as I did then of those who had their con- 
sistency then impeached; I defend men of 
all sides from my noble Friend’s charge; but 
among others, I defend my noble Friend 
himself, the author of the Bill. He has 
accused all, but none more than himself. 
What was that Bill? It was a free-trade 
Corn Bill for Canada; it was a Bill 
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giving Canada corn-law repeal ; it re. 
duced the duty upon the importation of 
American bread stuffs into that Colony to 
3s. ; it allowed the whole of those Ameri. 
can bread stuffs imported into Canada to 
be brought over to England—where the 
Corn Law still existed—where protection 
was still in being—and where protection 
was still said to be absolutely necessary to 
the landlord, the tenant, the peasant, the 
labourer, the manufacturer, the aristocracy, 
and to all our institutions. Without pro- 
tection we could not continue to exist ; all 
those ranks of the people, all those classes 
of the nation, were to enjoy the full bene- 
fit of corn-law protection just as much as 
ever they did. Yet there was exactly ls, 
duty and no more laid on, be the price ever 
so low, and no sliding-scale at all was applied. 
No sliding-scale was to range, as in the 
Bill of 1842, which my noble Friend sup. 
ports to this day; and, whatever the price 
might be, whatever was admitted, at any 
port, was admitted at the nominal duty of 
ls, the quarter. What is the reason? 
That reason my noble Friend gives. I do 
not mention this to taunt my noble Friend 
with inconsistency, but to show that ne: 
mo omnibus horis sapit, chere is no one 
who acts the part of a wise man at all 
times—if wisdom is to consist, as we now 
are told, in clinging by whatever has once 
been appointed, and it be true that no one 
acts the part of a wise man but he who 
refuses to profit by reflection and further 
experience. If, then, there is no one 
upon any side free from inconsistency, 
is my noble Friend himself totally free 
from the charge of having at different 
times been a party to opposite measures ¢ 
But it is not to point out that, for it would 
be to a useless purpose, that I rise ; but 
to show that the argument by which my 
noble Friend supported the Canada Bill 
is applicable to the present measure. 
“Think,” says he, ‘of Canada, of the 
increase of population; consider how ra- 
pidly the numbers of our people are aug- 
menting from day to day; think of Eng- 
land, and that every year are added be- 
tween 300,000 and 400,000 to the num- 
bers of the consumers of food in this 
country, and that, unless you bring down 
that food to the lowest possible price, 
you cannot hope long to feed those increas- 
ing numbers, and you cannot discharge 
your duties to your country.’’ My Lords, 
the same argument applied to the Corn 
Law at all times; and it is upon that 
ground of its applicability at all times, and 
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without reference to accidental ortemporary 
circumstances, that those I act with now 
are, and that I have ever been, the ad- 
yocate of free trade. This leads me to 
observe—and here I come at once to the 
point which is the main stress of the 
question—upon the probable effect of the 
repeal of the Corn Laws in reducing 
prices. I wish I could take the same view 
that my noble Friend does. I heartily 
wish I could believe in the possibility of 
one-fifth part falling—that I could believe 
in 20 per cent of the price of grain being 
taken off by the repeal of the duty. The 
Government are charged by my noble 
Friend who spoke from the cross benches, 
as well as by my noble Friend oppo- 
site, with having refused to answer this 
question — what effect is the repeal of 
the Corn Law likely to produce on prices ? 
I should have thought a more difficult 
question to answer could not have been 
propounded by any noble Lord. Why, 
to tell what increase or diminution of 
prices will take place in any given ar- 
ticle at a distance of two or three years, 
the law, the commercial policy, the na- 
tional relations remaining unchanged, is 
one of the problems the most difficult in 
the whole universe to answer. What must 
it be, then, when its conditions are unas- 
certained—when there will be a change of 
considerable magnitude in the nature and 
amount of your importation, and you lite- 
rally have not the data, do not and can- 
not possess the means of forming any 
just calculation? Observe: wheat is now 
selling, we shall assume, at 50s. in Dant- 
zie under the existing law ; the question 
is, how cheap it will sell in England when 
the Corn Laws are repealed? In order 
to tell that, you must be able to tell 
what will be the effect of the English 
markets being open on the market of Dant- 
xic. The question is not whether it is 
now sold at 40s. in Dantzic, but what will 
be its price after the ports are opened in 
England ? Can any man doubt that the 
immediate effect of opening the ports here 
will be to raise the price of grain in foreign 
ports ? But then, says my noble Friend, a 


great deal of new land will be brought into | 


cultivation. But your Lordships must not 
Suppose that this is an operation so easily 
accomplished in all the countries of Eu- 
rope as it is in Middlesex or Bucks. We 
constantly hear of the clearing of land in 
the Ukraine, in the countries surround- 
ing the Baltic, or in Hungary, as if it 
Were the easiest matter possible. I do 
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not know if my noble Friend knows less 
about Hungary than the Ukraine—pro- 
bably he does not know more; but if he in- 
quires of any Hungarian nobleman now in 
England as to the possibility of suddenly 
clearing such a breadth of land as to ex- 
port to this country 500,000 quarters 
more than are now exported from Odessa 
and the ports of the Danube, I believe he 
will find that he reckons quite without his 
host. Just consider for a moment what is 
the operation to which some look forward 
with such alarm. It is that acre after 
acre shall be suddenly cleared away, if 
covered with forests, by stubbing up the 
trees, digging out of the roots, and getting 
rid of all the timber, so as to convert it 
into arable soil instead of thick woodland; 
then that fences and inclosures shall be 
made, that roads should be made, that barns, 
and other buildings shall be constructed. 
Can that be done without a numerous host 
of skilled labourers, such as is not to be 
obtained at once ? Will the population of 
those countries go on increasing at the 
rate at which yours is augmenting, of one 
thousand a day? That is not all; capital 
is required, and where is it to come from ? 
The slowest of all growths is that of na- 
tional capital. It is stated that in this 
country every tenant, to cultivate a farm 
already in cultivation, must have capi- 
tal to the amount of 101. an acre, 1,0002. 
on a hundred acres. But how much per 
acre will it require in the Ukraine or in 
Hungary to clear a primitive farm, and to 
bring it out of a state of nature into a state 
of culture? My noble Friend, however, 
supports his argument upon the authority 
of his respectable correspondent (1 suppose 
Mr. Sanders), and upon the authority of 
that gentleman my noble Friend tells your 
Lordships that the effect of this Bill will 
be to cause the cultivation of 5,000,000 
additional quarters. 

Lorp STANLEY: No; it was not Mr. 
Sanders. That writer said if the price 
should be from 36s. to 40s. within three 
years, there would be a supply of 5,000,000 
quarters from abroad. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: Why, that is just 
the same thing. My noble Friend is a 
little fatigued by his speech, and has not 
recovered his faculties, otherwise he would 
have said yes instead of no. There is no 
difference. 

Lorpv STANLEY: There is the differ- 
ence between suddenly and three years. 

Lorp BROUGHAM : That ‘“no”’ is in 
effect ‘‘ yes’’—my noble Friend seems to 
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say no, but really the effect of his answer 
is an affirmative, and the result is that I 
am right and he is wrong—three years! 
Surely in talking prospectively of the eter- 
nal interests of trade, three years are but 
as an instant. When we are dealing with 
that which has endured since the time of 
Henry IV., to which my noble Friend 
referred us, any thing that depends upon 
a period of three years may well be call- 
ed sudden—it is most sudden. No doubt 
that writer is a respectable correspond- 
ent, but I wish he was a little more 
sensible. I do not require that he 
should be a man of powerful intellect or 
large views, because he is not giving 
any opinion; but I am entitled to re- 
quire that he should be a rational man, 
seeing that he speaks to matters of fact. 
If I am called upon to be governed by his 
authority, I must be satisfied that he is 
trustworthy; I must have no reason to 
suspect any lack of judgment; I must be 
convinced that he is able to put two ideas 
together; I must require him to be in his 
sound senses; and yet when I consider the 
correspondence of this gentleman, I can- 
not repress feelings of the utmost asto- 
nishment at the monstrous fables which 
he tells. Of all the blunders in the way 
of calculation, I never in all my life heard 
one so monstrous, portentous, and incre- 
dible as this, that in the short space of 
three years, nay, if you will, three years 
and three days, as the lawyers are ac- 
customed to say, 5,000,000 quarters are 
to be added to the produce of the cultiva- 
tion of foreign countries, and to be poured 
into our ports to overwhelm our markets, 
to deluge our agriculture, and destroy 
our industry. I believe nothing of the sort. 
Any increase in the growth of corn from 
Ukraine, Hungary, or the forests of Po- 
land, must of necessity be gradual and 
slow. No application of capital and labour 
can for years be expected, such as to 
make it possible greatly to augment the 
supply. No application of capital can 
for years be expected equal to the ma- 
nagement of those lands, and the cary- 
ing on of those extensive works. Conse- 
quently, we must calculate on a very 
moderate decrease of prices, and a very 
slowly augmented supply to meet our de- 
mands. At the same time, I by no means 
intend to argue that there will be no dimi- 
nution of prices, though I perfectly recol- 
lect that a noble Friend of mine, now no 
more—I mean the late Lord Spencer—held 
that such a change in the Corn Laws as is 
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now proposed, would not effect any dimj. 
nution whatever in the price of provisions, 
That was his deliberate and serious opinion; 
and though I have always thought that 
that opinion was entitled to the highest 
respect, like every other opinion enter. 
tained by that noble person, I still hold that 
there was in it something of exaggeration; 
and my expectation is that in the price of 
corn there will be a small, a moderate 
reduction after the passing of this Bill, 
But there is a class of men to whom I 
may appeal—and my noble Friends on the 
cross benches will surely join me, for there 
is no class to whom they appeal more wil- 
lingly, or for whom they profess greater 
respect—I mean the tenant-farmers. Now, 
it does happen that the tenant-farmers, 
whatever the landlords who care for their 
interests so zealously may think, have no 
such apprehensions. I state it asa fact 
that, generally speaking, if you inquire 
in different parts of the country, you 
will find that the great bulk of the ten- 
ant-farmers labour under no apprehen- 
sions, though I believe there is no class 
more likely to be sensitive. I have 
made it my business to inquire practically 
into the feeling among them in different 
districts, and the result of my examination 
is that they are not apprehensive of a 
change. If they are apprehensive, they 
take extraordinary pains to disguise their 
fears, and adopt the most singular mode of 
showing that they are tremblingly alive to 
the dangers of their present position. For 
what do your Lordships think they do, in 
order to show that they dread the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, and tremble at surveying 
the ruin it is likely to produce? They 
take farms when they are out of lease 
without any hesitation. Wherever the 
land happens to get out of lease, is it 
not a fact that the applicant for it has 
invariably some half a dozen competitors ¢ 
But then, perhaps, there is a reduction of 
rent? There is no such thing. The fact is 
directly the reverse. My noble Friend 
(the Duke of Richmond), who seems to re- 
gard my statement with very great con- 
tempt, has no doubt a right to despise my 


‘opinion, he having very great experience 


in such matters, and I very small experi- 
ence ; but I can assure him that in all 
parts of the country where I have been 
able to make inquiries I have learned that 
instances have occurred of farms having 
been let at an increase of rent, while there 
has not been any instance of the rent hav- 
ing been lowered in consequence of any 
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apprehensions arising from this measure ; 
and what is more, that there has not been 
any instance in which there was not a 
number of competitors for the land to 
be let. In Durham a friend of mine 
asked some tenant-farmers who were about 
taking land, whether they were not aware 
of what was going on in Parliament, and 
whether they were not afraid of the risk 
which they ran in entering upon fresh en- 
gagements with their landowners; and 
their answer was, ‘‘ Oh, we have taken it 
all into account, and we have no fear what- 
ever of the result.”’ In one instance an 
advance in the rental of a farm had been 
made of 701., and in another of 1201. a 
year. My noble? Friend the Chairman of 
the Committees has had some experience 
in these matters, and he ean, I believe, 
bear me out in what I say as regards Dor- 
setshire; and I can assure my noble Friend 
at the Table (Earl Stanhope), who seems 
to doubt these facts, that precisely the 
same state of things is to be found in the 
county of Wilts. As to the certain re- 
sults of this measure, I certainly would 
form a very mean opinion of the judg- 
ment or the modesty of any one who 
should take upon himself to say confi- 
dently that he could form a precise opin- 
ion of the result of the measure. We 
should speak with great moderation on 
the expectations that are to be formed 
of the effects of this or of any other great 
change. That prices may to a certain 
degree be diminished, I will not deny ; 
but what the precise amount of price un- 
der this measure will be no one can say. 
I have a little doubt that, to a certain de- 
gree, wheat will be cheaper, not imme- 
diately, but after a little while, and in the 
course of years it will come down, perhaps, 
3s. or 4s. a quarter; but I speak with 
no kind of confidence. When I mention 
this amount, I do not mean to pledge myself 
to calculation of the precise sum, for I 
think nothing would be more absurd or 
conceited than for a man to take upon him- 
self to express such an opinion dogmatically. 
I only mean to say that the change of price 
from this great measure is not likely to be 
more than the amount I have now sug- 
gested. But that is not the main ground 
of my approval of the measure. I am con- 
fident that the agriculturists will benefit 
much more in other respects than they 
will apparently lose by any reduction in 
price from this great improvement in the 
laws; for I look forward to the measure as 
one which is certain almost immeasurably 
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to extend the foreign trade of the country 
in a very short period. Before, however, 
I come to that part of my noble Friend’s 
statement—and here I must say that some 
of these statements put forward by my 
noble Friend have rather puzzled me, 
and I hope we shall receive a little more 
light from the noble Lord hereafter, either 
in or out of the House, for they have left 
me perfectly in the dark—I wish, before 
alluding to them, to turn to another part 
of the speech of my noble Friend. My 
noble Friend has again and again stated, 
both by quotations and in his own lan- 
guage—which is certainly not inferior, but 
is really superior to the language of the 
authorities that he has cited—that the ob- 
ject of all laws of protection is to make this 
country independent of foreign supply with 
regard to the article of food ; and among 
others he quoted Mr. Huskisson as having 
been of that opinion. Now there can be 
no doubt whatever that the interest of this 
country and of every other country requires 
that the bulk of the food of the people 
shall be grown within the country. With 
the exception of the United Provinces of 
Holland, there is no instance where the 
people are not of necessity fed by the 
corn grown within the bounds of their own 
country ; and, as far as England is con- 
cerned, the utmost you can expect from 
abroad is relicf in a time of scarcity, or a 
supply to diminish the dearth of a bad 
year. Even in years of famine there 
never have been two millions of quar- 
ters of wheat brought in one year into 
the country. In 1800 and 1801 the sup- 
ply for each year was only 1,100,000 quar- 
ters of corn, and 200,000 quarters of flour, 
or about a million and a quarter of quarters 
altogether; and in the year of the greatest 
supply, 1810, there were not more than 
1,500,00 quarters imported. Why, there- 
fore, do you wish to continue these restric. 
tions? And why do you say that the 
people of this country ought to be inde- 
pendent of the people of other countries 
for the supply of food? Oh, it is said, fo- 
reign Powers may change their law, alter 
their policy, and, at any moment, close 
their ports and starve you. I have an 
answer to that in one word; I point to 
1810, and I say that your argument sur- 
vives not the mention of that year one sin- 
gle instant. When did you ever see the Con- 
tinent under such a power as that to which 
it bowed in 1810? When, ever again, are 
you likely to sce it enthralled by such a 
mighty hand as that which then grasped the 
Z2Q 
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universal sceptre of Europe—I may say, of 
the continental world. Do you remember 
what year that was? Talk to me of petty 
Sovereigns now stopping exportation from 
Egypt, from Belgium, from Antwerp, from 
the Hague: why then, Napoleon, in his 
iron grasp, held, as I said before, the scep- 
tre, not of France only, but of all conti- 
nental Europe ; and do you remember the 
degree to which he had enforced his despo- 
tism over these States? Why, from the 
very centre as it were—from the heart, the 
pulsations of which vibrated all through 
Europe—from Paris to the extremities of 
the Continent, he could send forth an edict 
to shut all Europe against us. From the 
Channel to the Gulf of Leghorn, from 
Paris to the uttermost plains of Poland, 
there was not one single person in autho- 
rity, not a troop of horse, not a company 
of foot, not a custom-house officer, not an 
exciseman, not a policeman, who did not 
tremble at his name, or who dared ques- 
tion or contemn his mandate. Is that 
likely to happen again? Did that ever 
happen before? And yet, what was the 
result of it all? Was Napoleon bent upon 
any single thing so much as destroying the 
trade of England? Was he bent upon 
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any one project so much, was anything so 
dear to his heart, as sealing up our own 
produce, and preventing any one bushel of 


corn ever reaching this country? And 
yet the result of it was that 1,250,000 
quarters, or, including flour, 1,514,000 
quarters, were imported into England dur- 
ing that same year—1810, being greater 
than ever reached us in any one year. 
And not from outports, observe, where 
his power might be supposed to be 
somewhat weakened; not from Odessa, 
where he had least influence; not from 
Africa, where, it may be said, he had 
none ; not from Naples, where his strength 
was unimportant; not from Sicily, the 
olden granary of Rome—no: no such 
thing; but 99 parts in every 100 of those 
1,514,000 quarters came from France it- 
self—from thence imported into this coun- 
try. The mention of that year, 1810, at 
once extinguishes the argument, and lays 
it prostrate before me. The noble Lord 
said the protection system was supported 
by universal consent. He quoted our own 
law to show how deep a root it had 
taken. But if we are to go back upon 
old statutes, I could furnish the noble Lord 
with many examples of as ludicrous sta- 
tutes, of as absurd provisions, as he could 
wish to see, which the wisdom of our an- 
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cestors, to which he so eloquently referred, 
fixed in the Statute-book, and carefully 
preserved for our amusement and our 
wonder, if not for our instruction. The laws 
against forestalling and regrating were 
once said to be the pillar of our commercial 
prosperity. These are things now laughed 
at by universal consent. But it was no 
laughing matter when those laws were in 
force; it was an offence for people to fore- 
stall and regrate, and men were punished 
by imprisonment for committing that of. 
fence : no man could buy standing Crops ; 
no man could purchase corn for the pur- 
pose of selling it again at market; no 
man could purchase corn before it came to 
market—there was to be no middleman. 
The object was that the good, worthy, honest 
tenant-farmer should come to market that 
he might sell corn cheap to the people. 
The law said, ‘‘ You shan’t buy corn to sell 
again ;”’ and the same rule was applied in 
the case of hops. But, said the noble 
Lord, other countries have the same law. 
Are not these, he triumphantly asks, the 
great countries of the world? And have 
they not laws for the protection of native 
industry ? Another part of the noble 
Lord’s speech gave the answer to this ar- 
gument, that notwithstanding their protec- 
tion law, they all had found it necessary, 
when there was a pressure on the means of 
subsistence, to suspend that protection law. 
The protection laws of Belgium, of Holland, 
of Egypt, were all suspended in the autumn 
of 1845. It was no bad or useless com- 
mentary upon the inefficient nature of any 
system of laws, that those countries were 
obliged to get rid of them the moment the 
pinch came. My noble Friend then ar- 
gued that the trade of the country was 
not likely to be benefited by this great 
measure: and here I may defend him 
against himself ; because anything more un- 
feeling, more harsh, more cruel, I should 
say more uncharitable—nay, I should al- 
most say unchristian—than his treatment of 
himself in his argument on the Tariff, I 
never witnessed. I could not have be- 
lieved that any one would have had so little 
bowels of compassion as the noble Lord 
showed toward himself. I pitied him. My 
noble Friend is so great an artist that he 
drew himself in such colours that I sorrowed 
for him. I was forced to separate the two 
individuals. There is one active and one 
passive—the party punishing and the party 
punished—and yet it is one and the same 
person who punishes and is punished. I wish 
to say one word, if not in defence, at least 
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in extenuation, to rescue him from the 
severity of the merciless infliction with 
which he has been visiting himself. The 
Tariff, his own Tariff, did not deserve all 
the vituperation which it received at his 
hands ; and I wish to say one word in its 
favour before sentence is recorded. No 
rational man would say as he charged some 
reasoners with alleging, that increased com- 
petition among producers tends to increase 
prices. By increased competition among 
producers you reduce prices. But the ob- 
ject of the Tariff was to enable you to ob- 
tain cheaper goods from abroad, and to 
enable you thereby to send your own pro- 
duce more advantageously to foreign parts. 
The noble Lord said the Tariff afforded no 
precedent for the present measure. ‘‘ See,”’ 
he said, “‘ with all your Tariff of 1842, to 
what itis come’! What advantages then 
do you expect from a repeal of the Corn 
Laws?” Very great advantage, I should 
reply, because that repeal will extend 
further over foreign trade already in- 
creased exceedingly by the Tariff. I 
must refer to the argument as to the 
increase of seamen, and the diminution 
of the tonnage of vessels. It is said, 
taking so many years before the Tariff was 
adopted, your vessels in the Baltic trade 
were so much; taking a similar period 
since, they are so much less. The pro- 
portion was somewhere about 6,400 to 
5,300. That was a very trifling diminu- 
tion; and if the means of transport were 
made up by foreign vessels, your trade was 
so far extended; these foreign vessels car- 
ried your goods, and we find that the 
difference before and after the Tariff is 
made up with a vengeance; for the num- 
ber indicating the increase of foreign ship- 
ping engaged in your trade after the Tariff 
is 17,000. This is a most complete de- 
monstration that our trade has increased, 
for in whatever ships it is driven the traffic 
is exceedingly increased. Then my noble 
Friend called on noble Lords to attend 
toa report of the American Secretary of 
the Treasury; and as I may have found an 
ex-seeretary wrong, so I may find an ac- 
tual secretary equally wrong. The state- 
ment which the noble Lord read does not 
prove that we take less from the United 
States than the United States take from 
us. Did they get what was stated as im- 
ports for nothing ? You must pay the 
balance in bullion, or in goods. Did we 
send 2,500,000 dollars to clear off the 
balance? No, we paid it in foreign pro- 
duce, It is what is called a “‘ roundabout” 








trade, and is almost as profitable as a 
direct trade. Then we are told the same 
thing occurs in Russia. About 11,000,0007. 
were imported from Russia; 8,000,000. 
only were exported to Russia; there was a 
balance of 3,000,007. Are we to believe 
that, the Americans having made us a 
present of two and a half millions of dollars, 
the Russians have been very anxious to 
vie with them in kind generossity, giving us 
three millions sterling of their goods for 
nothing; as if the two hemispheres were 
emulating the one the other—the West en- 
deavouring to prove to the world that she 
is able to excel all that has been told us 
of the “‘ gorgeous East with richest hand ?”’ 
But we have received no such gifts from 
either of them. If we have not sent them our 
own goods, we have given them the coffee 
and the sugars of Brazil. But, my Lords, 
what is my expectation with regard to the 
Corn Law, so far as relates to foreign 
trade? I do not look forward to any 
rapid, sudden, instantaneous increase of 
our traffic with foreign countries; but one 
thing I confidently expect, that if we set 
the example, and remove the restrictions 
from our commercial code, other countries 
will follow the same line. We do not live 
in a period when any country, especially 
countries like France and Belgium, with 
constitutional Governments, or Germany, 
which is likely soon to obtain constitutional 
Government — countries where the voice 
of the consumer is heard, and the opin- 
ions of the capitalist and manufacturer 
are consulted—are likely to remain be- 
hind ; those countries, you may be per- 
fectly assured, if you withdraw your re- 
strictions and change your narrow illiberal 
line of policy, will effect a correspond- 
ing change in theirs. Of this also I am 
certain, that you can do yourselves no 
kind of service by retaining your restric- 
tions; even should the improvements of 
this system be postponed by other coun- 
tries, you will be none the worse for it; 
while, if your example be followed by them, 
it will be a most important and valuable 
benefit for this country. I am not one of 
those who take the gloomy view of the sub- 
ject that Mr. Greg and the correspond- 
ent of the noble Lord, had done. If ever I 
heard a statement of opinion—and I had 
never heard that before—touching any sub- 
ject, and on any occasion which seemed to 
be made under the influence of the prevail- 
ing bias of a man’s mind, it is that state- 
ment of Mr, Greg. According to him, 
we are plunged into the abyss of ruin; 
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our capitalists make no profit, our manu- 
facturers are undersold, labour is so dear 
that there is hardly any chance of obtaining 
it cheap enough to enable us to enter into 
competition with the labour of any coun- 
try, placed in more happy circumstances. 
But if we are in such desperate condition 
that there is not an article nor a market in 
which the foreigner does not undersell us, 
as Mr. Greg thinks, how is it that our 
exports have gone on increasing from year 
to year, till last year they were greater 
than before? My noble Friend has at 
great and much more needless length 
dwelt on the vast amount of our trade—a 
fact wholly beside the main question, be- 
cause both sects equally admit it; but it 
is fatal to Mr. Greg’s alarms, though to 
the argument on the present measure it 
had no more application than to any other 
Bill, public or private, of the Session. Be- 
fore I sit down I wish to say a word upon the 
sliding-scale. My noble Friend, although 
he did not say much in favour of the Tariff, 
did speak in favour of the sliding-scale; 
and he asked why alter a system which had 
been approved as working so advantage- 
ously? That argument, at least, does 
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not apply to me, because I never approved 


of the sliding-scale; it is strictly an argu- 
mentum ad hominem to those who did 
so approve it. I never did; and my ar- 
gument against it was this—that the 
immediate and inevitable consequence of 
a sliding-scale is, a great accumulation of 
corn in the foreign ports, or in the bond- 
ing warehouses, ready to pour in upon 
us, and thus all of a sudden the market is 
flooded, and drenched, and overwhelmed 
with the influx at the very moment when 
the home grower can least bear up against 
it. But let me remind my noble Friend, 
that the years which have passed since 
1842 are not such as could test the sliding- 
seale. The test of the sliding-scale is 
the pinch of a year of scarcity. We have 
happily no such thing. In the year 1842 
there was a good crop; in 1843, a better; 
and that of 1844 was the best of all—the 
best known for along time. The crop of 
1845, although not excellent as to quality, 
was not deficient as to quantity; while 
that of 1844 was so amply abundant that 
no less than three months’ consumption of 
the produce of that year would remain after 
the harvest of 1845 had been gathered, 
nay, after its consumption had been grown. 
Under those circumstances can any man 
possibly argue the merits of the sliding- 
seale as regulating the price and main- 
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taining steadiness in the market upon the 
experience of facts? The case has never 
arisen, and the sliding-scale may have all 
the merits that have been attributed to it; 
but they have not yet been proved to us by 
any kind of experience. My Lords, I have 
argued this case as I always have done, 
with a total abstinence from inflammatory 
topics. Your Lordships will bear me wit- 
ness as to the manner in which I brought 
it forward some years ago. In the same 
spirit I argue it now. I am no party 
to the follies and exaggerations regard- 
ing this subject which I have observed to 
prevail out of doors. I am no party to 
the abuse which I have seen heaped upon 
the landowners of this country. My Lords, 
I view the landed interest of England as 
the great, the substantial, the most im- 
portant of all the interests it contains, I 
regard the advocates of that interest with 
unalterable affection and respect. LHven 
where I differ from them in opinion, and 
do not join with them in the conclusions 
they arrive at, I view them as perform- 
ing a great, a conscientiously discharged 
duty to their country. Above all, I deny 
that the supporters of the landed interest 
in this realm are only to be numbered 
by the landlords and the tenants, the yeo- 
men, and those who are more immedi- 
ately engaged in the cultivation of our 
soil. The great landed interest of this 
country is of weight, and of power, and 
of influence enough to counterbalance all 
the other interests, if they were put into 
the scales, the one against the other. That 
has ever been my fixed and decided opin- 
ion. But they are not to be put in opposite 
scales ; for there are ranged on the side of 
the landedinterest, not perhaps the middling 
merchants and petty tradesmen, although 
the tradesmen in the country towns will 
always be found ranked with it, but all the 
great traders, all the great capitalists, all 
the important mercantile men in the king- 
dom, all the great mercantile bodies, the 
Bank, the India Company, the Insurance 
Companies—the Railway Companies, the 
Law, the Church, the Army, the Navy—all 
those bodies forming the prodigious mass of 
the whole power, and wealth, and influence 
of England; one and all are found for the 
most part, and in the main, and in the long 
run to take part with the landed interest 
as the great Conservative body of Eng- 
land, the guardians of the institutions of 
this Empire. Therefore, my Lords, be 
sure, that when I have made up my mind 
to support this measure of Corn Law re- 
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peal, for the purpose of taking away what 
I think is most fallaciously thought to 
be, and what they erroneously call, natu- 
ral and necessary protection, be well as- 
sured, with these opinions which I hold, 
and have ever held, that, regarding the 
vast importance of the landed interest, 
I am the last man in the world to give a 
consent to this measure if I thought, by its 
passing, that the interest, the safety, the 
security of that great body were placed in 
jeopardy. But that, my Lords, is not my 
view; and when I am told that our insti- 
tutions require this protection, and that 
without this protection of raising a little 
the price of food—and if it be to raise it 
but ls. a quarter, it isa poll-tax paid by 
every man in the country; and suppose 
you wanted to raise a million and a quarter, 
is not that the last tax you would have re- 
course to, however much you stood in need 
of it, ay, though the maintenance of your 
fleets and your armies were endangered — 
is not a poll-tax even of Is. the very last 
that any man in his senses would pro- 
pose in order to raise the necessary sup- 
plies? And yet if the Corn Law keeps up 
the price of the subsistence of the people 
only 1s. a quarter, it is a poll-tax upon 
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every man, rich and poor, in the kingdom. 
Therefore, my Lords, although I do not 
consider that the protection of the landed 
aristocracy requires such measures, or that 
they are essential, as has been fantasti- 
cally supposed, to the preservation of our 


precious, our immemorial institutions, 
though, on the contrary, it is my opinion 
that the sooner such measures are done 
away with the better will it be for the in- 
terests of that aristocracy, and the more 
secure will be those institutions, I will tell 
the landed aristocracy where to look, if 
they would find protection for themselves 
and a bulwark for those institutions. Let 
them rely upon themselves. Si munimen- 
tum queris circumspice. Look around at 
the display of talent which has been evoked 
by the discussion of this great question to- 
night, which was evoked by the debates 
elsewhere, and let those blush for shame, 
if they are capable of doing so, who ever 
ventured to talk with contempt of the ta- 
lents, the accomplishments, the acquire- 
ments of the aristocracy of this country. 
Not to speak of my noble Friends who ad- 
dressed you with such power to-night— 
the noble Duke who moved the Amend- 
ment, and the noble Lord the late Colonial 
Secretary—let them reflect on the splendid 
exhibition of debating power which was 
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made in another place during the entire 
of the discussion on the Corn Bill. My 
Lords, it calls to my remembrance a fable 
which was related of old, of one who went 
to a magician and begged that he would 
discover to him a treasure in his field. 
The magician told him to labour at his 
field, to dig up the entire surface, and 
not to leave a single clod that was not 
upturned. He went his way, and com- 
plied with the direction, nor desisted in 
his toil till every clod was reduced to 
powder, and all was exposed to the genial 
and fructifying atmosphere, but no piece 
of gold was discovered, and the hapless la- 
bourer — for so he considered himself— 
returning to the magician, bitterly com- 
plained that he had been deceived. 
‘* What,”’ said the wise man, ‘‘ have you 
found nothing ?”—‘* Not one farthing,” 
replied the husbandman, ‘‘in the whole 
field, although I dug up the entire surface, 
and left no sod unturned.” ‘‘ Go,”’ said the 
magician, ‘‘sow the field that you have 
dug, and you will find a much greater trea- 
sure in the crop you will reap next harvest, 
than in any picee of gold you could pos- 
sibly have found.”” And so, to apply the 
allegory, I would say of the landed aristo- 
eracy, ‘‘ Although they have failed (and 
fervently do I hope that they may fail here 
as they have elsewhere) in obtaining the 
object of their great exertions—although 
they have not found the treasures they 
sought for—although they have failed in 
getting the measure defeated against which 
they are leagued, they have, notwithstand- 
ing, gained another and a greater object 
—they have achieved a more effectual 
protection for themselves, and a better se- 
curity for those institutions of which they 
are the chosen guardians, and, I will 
freely admit, the best defenders; for 
they have made a display of ability, 
have shown a talent for affairs, powers 
of debating, and intellectual endowments 
of every description, such as their adver- 
saries gave them little credit for, but which 
they may themselves well be proud of, and 
from which their country will hereafter most 
assuredly derive lasting benefit, and their 
order imperishable renown. No longer let 
them rely for power on their pride of he- 
raldry, their proud castles, the immemorial 
splendours of their ancestry, but take that 
position to which they are entitled as well 
by merit as by birth. My Lords, I have 
studiously avoided all personal allusions ; 
but I should fail of discharging a duty which 
I owe as a citizen of this country, and as 
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a Member of this House—a debt of grati- 
tude upon public grounds, but a debt of 
strict justice as well—did I not express 
my deep sense of the public virtue, no less 
than the great capacity and the high mo- 
ral courage which my right hon. Friend 
at the head of the Government has exhi- 
bited in dealing with this question. He 
cast away all personal and private con- 
siderations of what description soever, ard, 
studiously disregarding his own interest 
in every stage and step of his progress, 
he has given up what, to a political leader, 
is the most enviable of all positions—the 
calm, unquestioned, undivided support of 
Parliament ; he has exposed himself to the 
frenzy of the most tempest-troubled sea 
that the political world in our days, per- 
haps, ever exhibited. He has given up 
what to an ambitious man is much—the 
security of his power; he has given up what 
to a calculating man is much—influence 
and authority with his party; he has given 
up what to an amiable man is much indeed 
—private friendships and party connex- 
ions; and all these sacrifices he has volun- 
tarily, and with his eyes open, encountered, 
in order to discharge what, be he right, 


or be he wrong, he deemed a great public 


duty. He, in these cireumstances— he, in 
this proud position—may well scorn the 
sordid attacks, the wretched ribaldry, with 
which he is out of doors assailed, be- 
cause he knows that he has entitled him- 
self to the gratitude of his country, and 
will leave—as I in my conscience believe 
he will leave—his name to’ after ages, 
as one of the greatest and most disinter- 
ested Ministers that ever wielded the desti- 
tinies of this country. 

Debate adjourned. 

House adjourned. 
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Minutes.) Puptic BiLus.—Reported, Corresponding So- 
cieties and Lecture Rooms. 

3* and passed. Superintendent of Convicts. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. O’Connell, from an im- 
mense number of places, for the Immediate Release of 
William Smith O’Brien, Esq.—By Mr. Duncan, from 
Ministers and Elders of the Free Church Presbytery of 
Dundee, and by Mr. Thomas Hepburn, from Members 
and Adherents of the Free Church Congregationin Yester, 
complaining of Refusal to grant Sites for Free Churches 
in Scotland.—By Mr. Brotherton, from Inhabitants of 
the Village of Acomb, for the Adoption of Measures for 
promoting the Due Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By 
Mr. Chute, and Sir Stephen Glynne, from an immense 
number of places, against the Union of St. Asaph and 
Bangor, but providing for the Immediate Appointment 
of a Bishop to the newly erected See of Manchester.— 
By Mr. M‘Carthy, from Shipowners of the City of Cork, 
praying that all Expenses for the Erection and Mainte- 
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nance of Lighthouses, Beacons, and Floating Buoys on 
the Coasts of the United Kingdom, should henceforth 
be defrayed out of the Public Revenue.—By Mr, Deedes, 
from Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Members of the 
Board of Guardians of the Isie of Thanet Union, for 
Rating Owners of Small Tenements to the Poor Rates 
in lieu of Uccupiers.—By Mr. Beckett, from Artists and 
other Persons connected with and interested in the Dif. 
fusion and Extension of the Fine Arts, in London, in 
favour of the Art Unions Bill.—By Mr. Farnham, from 
Castle Donington, for Repeal of Maynooth College Act, 
— By several hon. Members, from various places, in fa- 
vour of the Roman Catholie Relief Bill.—By Lord John 
Russell, from Glasgow, for a Final Adjustment ot the 
Sugar Duties.— By Mr. M‘Donnell, and Mr. O’Connell, 
from various places, against the Protection of Life (Ire 
land) Bill.—By Sir George Grey, from Passengers travelling 
between Birmingham and Bristol by Railway, on the 
20th Day of May, complaining of Break of Gauge on 
Railways. 


MEASURES OF RELIEF FOR IRELAND. 
Mr. 8. CRAWFORD wished to puta 


question to the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury, and he trusted 
the right hon. Gentleman would not think 
he was too pressing in bringing it forward 
at this early period of the Session. He 
wished to know what measures they were 
to expect for the amelioration of Ireland, 
and more particularly whether they might 
expect that any measure would be intro- 
duced during the present Session to carry 
out the recommendation of the Land Com- 
mission on the subject of the law of land- 
lord and tenant. The objects to which he 
would especially refer the right hon. Gen- 
tleman as having been suggested by the 
Commission were—lst, the amendment of 
the laws of distress ; 2nd, the amendment 
of the laws of ejectment ; 3rd, compensa- 
tion to tenants for improvements ; 4th, 
commutation of lives renewable for ever 
into perpetuities ; and 5th, powers of leas- 
ing to be given under certain limitations to 
tenants for life, and corporations. THe 
should like to hear from the right hon. 
Gentleman some intimation as to whether 
measures for the promotion of these ob- 
jects, or any of them, were to be brought 
forward in the course of the present Ses- 
sion. 

Sm R. PEEL: I think the hon. Gen- 
tleman, particularly from the deep interest 
he has taken in the subject to which he 
has referred, and from the noble example 
he has set as a landlord in Ireland, is fully 
entitled to put these questions. I can as- 
sure the hon. Gentleman that this subject 
has occupied much of the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and he is himself 
aware what has been our chief occupation 
since the meeting of Parliament, and also 
of the disadvantage which for a time was 
experienced in consequence of a change in 
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the office of Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
Unfortunately, my noble Friend who holds 
that office has been disabled from attend- 
ing on the House, and paying that atten- 
tion to his duties which he wished; but, in 
all likelihood, he will be able to attend in 
his place in a few days, probably before the 
Whitsuntide holidays, when he will an- 
nounce the nature of the measures which 
the Government intend to bring before the 
House. In the meantime I may state, 
that my noble Friend will bring under the 
consideration of the House three measures 
based on the recommendations of the Land- 
lord and Tenant Commission. I think it 
would be improper for me to enter into any 
detail as to those measures; but I may 
state their general objects to be—a Bill for 
making compensation to tenants for im- 
provements made by them—a Bill for 
amending the law as to ejectments and 
distresses—and, thirdly, a Bill prescribing 
ashort form of lease, and reducing the 
stamp duties thereon. Before I move 


the adjournment for the Whitsuntide ho- 
lidays, an early day will be named for 
bringing those measures before the House. 


BIRTH OF A PRINCESS. 

Sm R. PEEL: The House is probably 
aware that an event has taken place this 
day which will, I am sure, fully justify me 
in making a Motion without any notice 
whatever. That Motion is, that this House 
do present an Address of Congratulation to 
Her Majesty on the addition to Her do- 
mestic happiness by the Birth of another 
Princess. Sir, I well know the deep feel- 
ings of loyalty towards the Sovereign which 
prevail in this House, as they prevail in 
every other part of the United Kingdom. 
I well know how those feelings of loyalty 
are exalted by the high personal esteem, 
respectful attachment, and admiration for 
the manner in which Her Majesty dis- 
charges every duty, whether of a public 
nature as Sovereign, or in domestic life. 
I shall, therefore, without further preface, 
and in the full confidence that my Motion 
will meet unanimous acquiescence on the 
part of this House, move that an Address 
to the effect [ have mentioned be presented 
by this House to Her Majesty. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: In the assurance 
that every Member of this House will par- 
ticipate in the feelings expressed by the 
right hon. Gentleman, I shdll simply con- 
tent myself with seconding the Motion he 
has now submitted to the House. 

Motion carried nem. con. 
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LIBERATION OF MR. W. S. O’BRIEN. 


Mr. SHAW said, that he had collected 
on Friday night, from the intimation of 
the noble Lord the Member for London 
(Lord J. Russell), as well as from the sug- 
gestion of the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government, that it was the 
wish of the House that the discharge of 
Mr. Smith O’Brien should be moved the 
present evening, before the commencement 
of the public business. He would, in the 
first place, assure the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the county of 
Cork (Mr. O’Connell), that, although his 
notice was the first given, and stood first 
on the Paper, he would willingly have 
given way to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, and felt no rivalry in the matter; but 
on looking at the two notices, he conceived 
that his was worded in a manner more 
likely to prevail with the House, and that 
was his only object in claiming the prece- 
dence. He would, then, in a very few 
words, state to the House the grounds on 
which he moved for the discharge of Mr. 
Smith O’Brien, the time he had chosen 
for the purpose, and the form in which he 
had framed the Motion. In all those re- 
spects, he hoped to have the general, in- 
deed he hoped the unanimous, concurrence 
of the House. The ground of his Motion, 
then, simply was, that the authority of the 
House had been vindicated, and Mr. Smith 
O’Brien sufficiently punished by twenty- 
five days’ imprisonment. The time he 
(Mr. Shaw) had selected was when the 
Committee which the House had ordered 
Mr. O’Brien to attend, had closed its la- 
bours; and although, in point of form, the 
Committee had not, as he (Mr. Shaw) ex- 
pected they would have done, that evening 
made their final report, yet his hon. Friend 
the Chairman of that Committee (Mr. 
Henley) would be prepared to state in his 
place that the business of the Committee 
was really finished; and as to the form of 
the discharge, he had copied his Motion 
from the established precedents of the 
House, neither taking from them, nor add- 
ing to them any words with respect to fees 
to meet the particular case of Mr. Smith 
O’Brien. He would make one observation, 
in justice to the feelings of Mr. S. O’Brien, 
and that was, that he had given his notice 
without the slightest acquiescence or know- 
ledge on the part of Mr. Smith O’Brien; 
and further, he believed that it was con- 
trary to the wishes of Mr. Smith O’Brien, 
that he was then making the Motion for 
the hon. Member’s release. Nevertheless, 
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he felt it his duty to make it; and he 
trusted the House would consider that they 
best consulted their dignity by determining 
the question upon its own merits, and with- 
out reference to the peculiar views or per- 
sonal feelings of Mr. Smith O’Brien. His 
(Mr. Shaw’s) desire had been to abstain 
from saying one word that could give rise 
to discussion, or lead to a difference of 
opinion. He trusted that he had suc- 
ceeded in that; and that, as he had ven- 
tured to anticipate, the House would una- 
nimously acquiesce in the Motion which he 
would then propose, namely— 

“That William Smith O’Brien, Esquire, in 
custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms attending this 
House, be discharged out of custody, paying his 
fees.” 

Mr. TTENLEY, as Chairman of the 
Committee on Group XI., had great plea- 
sure in assuring the House that no more 
business remained to be done than would 
occupy about two hours to-morrow. What 
remained was merely of a formal nature; 
and he had, therefore, great satisfaction 
in seconding the Motion of the right hon. 
Member for the University of Dublin. The 
House would be glad to hear that no great 
public inconvenience had resulted from the 
absence of the hon. Member for Limerick 


from the Committee, however public affairs 
might have suffered from his absence from 


the House. The hon. Gentleman seemed 
wisely to have preferred his own company 
for twenty-four hours in the day to the 
company of the Members of the Committee 
for only four hours in the day. He hoped 
he had profited by it. 

Mr. P. BUTLER wished to say a few 
words at the request of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Limerick; and he hoped 
that they would put no serious impediment 
in the way of the Motion before the House. 
He congratulated the right hon. Recorder 
of Dublin on the manner in which he had 
come forward to rescue a fellow country- 
man in distress. He(Mr. P. Butler) as an 
Irish representative, might be allowed to 
say that, in his opinion, it was the duty of 
Irish Members to attend to the business 
of the Empire generally, and as much to 
the affairs of England and Scotland as of 
Treland. With his hon. Friend, however, 
a serious question of principle was involved. 
He was under the impression that the 
House had acted illegally, unconstitution- 
ally, and without precedent, in committing 
him. He took exception to the latter part 
of the Motion which regarded the payment 
of fees to the Sergeant. He thought that 
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the payment of them might compromise his 
principle; and without attempting contu. 
maciously to resist, he intended to protest 
against the demand. He believed that at 
the present moment his services were im- 
portant to his country; but the House 
would recollect that he had been exposed 
to all the ridicule of a powerful press, and 
of a still more powerful public. He (Mr. 
P. Butler) was of opinion, that the House 
was now tired of the subject; and his hon, 
Friend had good reason to be tired of his 
imprisonment. He had written a letter 
to the Speaker, to which that right hon, 
Gentleman had returned an answer, po- 
litely declining to read it to the House, 
The present was a very auspicious moment: 
a young Princess had just been born; and 
he hoped that his hon. Friend would spee- 
dily be delivered also. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL thought that the 
House would act most prudently by con- 
fining its consideration to the question 
whether any further object would be gained 
by continuing the commitment of the hon. 
Member for Limerick. He had yielded 
precedence to his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Shaw) solely in the belief that the discus- 
sion would be limited to that point. lis 
impression, confirmed by all that had pass- 
ed, was deep regret that it had been found 
necessary to subject a Member to restraint, 
and thus to interfere with the discharge of 
his duty towards his constituents. All 
that would influence him would be the con- 
sideration whether it was necessary for the 
maintenance of the authority of the House 
that the restraint should continue. He 
felt bound to say that it was not, and should 
therefore give no opposition to the Motion 
in the hands of the Speaker. He had been 
prepared to take this course irrespective of 
the auspicious event referred to by the hon. 
Member. He apprehended that the claim 
for the usual fees would have been made 
and enforced, whether the Motion had come 
from his right hon. Friend or from the hon. 
and learned Member for Cork; and the 
protest would prevent any personal acqui- 
escence in what seemed opposed to principle 
in the mind of the hon. Member for Lim- 
erick. He rejoiced in the opportunity of 
permitting him to resume his functions 
in the House, entertaining a sincere belief 
that the authority of the House had been 
sufficiently vindicated, not merely by the 
punishment inflicted, but by the almost 
universal feeling among Irish Members 
that they were entitled to take part in the 
Legislature for the whole Empire. Nota 
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few of them had rendered important ser- 
yiees by undertaking and discharging du- 
ties on Committees. 

Motion carried nem. con. 

Mr. W. 8. O’BRIEN ordered to be dis- 
charged. 


PROTECTION OF LIFE (IRELAND) BILL. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL adverted to 
the fact, that the first Order of the Day 
was the Second Reading of a Bill called 
the Protection of Life (Ireland) Bill. It 
would be remembered that Her Majesty, 
in Her Speech from the Throne, on 22nd 
January last, stated the increase of the 
crime of deliberate assassination in Ireland, 
and advised that measures should be adopt- 
ed to put an end to the progress of a crime 
so dreadful. He need not state that they 
had now arrived at the 25th of May, and 
the House had not yet heard any statement 
from a Minister of the Crown regarding 
the Bill for the Protection of Life in Ire- 
land. He should have thought that when 
so serious & measure was proposed by Go- 
vernment, they would have deemed it ne- 
cessary to inform the House why it was 
introduced, since it was to the full of as 
much importance as any vote in the Mis- 
cellaneous Estimates, which it seemed were 
nevertheless to have precedence. Ministers 
ought either to make some statement of 
their Bill, or if they had seen reason to 
change their minds, they ought to inform 
the House of the fact. It seemed hardly 
consistent with their duty to the Crown 
and to the House to leave the matter en- 
tirely unnoticed, putting it off, perhaps, to 
the month of July, when the general mas- 
sacre of measures would probably com- 
mence. It appeared unadvisable for the 
House to entertain a measure of this severe 
description without coming to some deter- 
mination upon it. Having given the fullest 
consideration to the subject, and having 
consented to the first reading of the Bill 
as proposed by Ministers, he (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) had come to the conclusion that it 
was his duty to oppose the second reading; 
but it was absolutely necessary, for the 
sake of Ireland, and with reference to public 
expectation there, that Ministers should 
state what were their intentions. 

Sm R. PEEL observed, that in justice 
to Government the noble Lord ought to 
bear in mind the circumstances that had 
hitherto prevented them from naming a 
(ay for the second reading. Only on 
Friday week the Corn Bill had been read 
a third time, and on Monday last the Cus- 
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toms Duties Bill went through the same 
stage. It had been understood and agreed 
to by the House that those measures should 
have precedence. On Friday last, at the 
instance of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Dorsetshire, he had consented to give 
up a Government day that the decision of 
the House on the Factory Bill might be 
given. There had been two preceding 
debates on Wednesdays on the subject, 
and it had been strongly urged upon him 
to assign a Government day for the sake 
of bringing the discussion to a termination. 
He had, therefore, relinquished Friday last. 
This evening Ministers brought forward 
the Estimates, because from the lapse of 
time it was necessary to pass them. It 
was, in fact, impossible further to postpone 
asking the House to sanction a vote ot 
money in order that the public service 
might be conducted in its usual course. 
Consistently with the general wish, and 
for the convenience of the country, a day 
had been fixed for the financial statement, 
and that day was Friday next. He pro- 
posed to postpone until Friday the second 
reading of the Bill to which the noble Lord 
had. referred, and then he would appoint 
a day when the discussion upon it should 
be taken. 


Discriminating Duties. 


SPANISIL DISCRIMINATING DUTIES. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE wished to put a 
question, of which he had not been able to 
give notice, and which perhaps could not 
be answered at the moment. If so, he 
should be content to wait until a future 
day. It had been stated in the public 
prints that the Spanish Government had 
sent out instructions to Cuba to place dis- 
criminating duties on English goods and 
vessels in Cuba and Porto Rico. The in- 
formation he asked was—whether Govern- 
ment had any reason to believe that such 
instructions had been sent out, and that 
steps had been taken to carry them into 
effect ? 

Sm R. PEEL had seen the statement 
in the newspapers, and went to the Foreign 
Office in consequence to read the last des- 
patches. They certainly did not bear out 
the statement in the newspapers; but be- 
fore he gave a positive answer he wished 
to make a further reference to the des- 
patches, and to-morrow he would be pre- 
pared to state the exact fact. The des- 
patches he had seen did not show that any 
discriminating duties had been imposed 
adverse to England. 
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CRIME IN IRELAND. 

Mr. 0’CONNELL believed he was quite 
accurate in stating that the amount of crime 
recently reported from Ireland was con- 
siderably diminished, and he wished to call 
the attention of the right hon. Baronet and 
of the House to the fact. He attributed it 
mainly to the attention paid by Government 
to relieve the wants of the people in various 
localities, as well as to the amount of pri- 
vate subscriptions in other situations. The 
peasantry of Ireland were duly sensible of 
the kindness and sympathy thus evinced, 
and to this cause he attributed a consider- 
able diminution of crime. The conduct of 
Government in relieving the wants of the 
people had tended to diminish crime, and 
he believed had done more than could have 
been accomplished by a severe execution 
of the laws. 

Sm R. PEEL was much obliged to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman for so hand- 
somely doing justice, on the present as on 
a former occasion, to the efforts of Govern- 
ment. He would not now enter into any 
argument as to the cause of the decrease 
of crime in Ireland; the hon. and learned 
Gentleman attributed it to the attention of 
Government to the wants of the sufferers, 
but others might perhaps find a different 
cause in the promulgation of the fact that 
the Protection of Life Bill had passed with 
the almost unanimous consent of the House 


of Lords. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL CONTINGENCIES. 
On the Order of the Day being read for 
the House to go into a Committee of Sup- 


ly, 

Mr. WILLIAMS complained that tak- 
ing the Miscellaneous Estimates first was a 
departure from ordinary course of proce- 
dure, and a very inconvenient one. The Es- 
timates had only been delivered at his 
House on Saturday; he had not seen them 
till this morning, and he had not yet had an 
opportunity of reading them. He had never 
known an instance in which the Miscella- 
neous Estimates were taken before the 
Army and Navy Estimates. In a case 
where there were several hundred different 
items to go through, it was a perfect farce 
to place them in the hands of Members 
only a few hours before the discussion. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that the rea- 
son for taking the Miscellaneous Estimates 
first was that, at this advanced season of 
the year, it was important that the Miscel- 
laneous Estimates should be voted without 
delay. Ile had no objection, however, to 
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postpone the consideration of all the Rsti. 
mates on which there was any increase, 
difference, or novelty as compared to 
former years. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL did not think the 
Government had treated the House very 
fairly in this matter. It was usual always 
to begin with the Navy Estimates; and he 
remembered that on one occasion an hon, 
Member opposite objected because the 
Army Estimates were proposed to be taken 
before the Navy Estimates; and he induced 
the Government of the day to alter their 
course, and take the Navy Estimates first. 
It was now proposed to postpone not only the 
Navy Estimates, but the Army Estimates 
and Ordnance Estimates also, in order to 
bring forward the Miscellaneous Estimates, 
He must say that this was taking advan- 
tage of the confidence of the House ina 
way very unusual. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary at War had, in the 
course of the Session, proposed several 
items of the Army and Navy Estimates at 
one o’clock in the morning, and they had 
been allowed to pass without discussion. 
It was certainly not expected, when he 
obtained those votes of credit, that when 
the time for regular discussion came, they 
would be postponed without any previous 
notice. This was certainly no inducement 
for the House to allow the Government to 
abuse their confidence in this way in 
future. 

Sir R. PEEL said, there was no wish 
whatever on the part of Government to 
take the House by surprise; and, if it 
was preferred, the House might take the 
Civil Contingencies, and then the Ordnance 
Estimates. The reason why he did not 
suggest the Army Estimates was, that an 
hon. Member (Captain Layard) who had 
two Notices on the Paper with reference 
to them, was not present. 

House in Committee. 

Mr. CARDWELL proposed, that a 
sum not exceeding 20,0001. should be 
granted to Her Majesty for defraying the 
charges of the Civil Contingencies. 

Mr. WILLIAMS said, that he had in 
former years objected to the sums inserted 
in the Estimates for the conveyance of co- 
lonial bishops from this country to their 
sees abroad ; and he had particularly ob- 
jected to the sum of 600/. for the convey- 
ance of the Bishop of Jerusalem. In the 
present Estimates he found the name of a 
new bishop—the Bishop of Tripoli,—whom 
he had never heard of before, nor did he 
know to what religious sect he belonged ; 
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but, whether he belonged to the Church| Mr. HUME thought that the Colonies 
of England or not, he equally objected to | should be left to regulate their own fiscal 
the sum put down in the Estimates for his | duties. They should be given to under- 
conveyance from this country ; he thought | stand that, if they exceeded the means at 
the people to whom they were sent ought | their own disposal, the deficiency should 
to pay the expense of their conveyance. | not be supplied at the expense of this 
He also objected to the sum of 350/.| country. Among the items there was 
charged for a pleasure excursion to Sir | one of which he highly approved—a reward 
Stratford Canning, who had one of the | of 10l. for saving a person’s life; this 
highest diplomatic salaries. He thought | sum, however, was a miserable pittance. 
the sum enormous, especially considering | He objected to the fees charged upon con- 
that he enjoyed the use of one of Her Ma- | ferring dignities, such as 360I. for making 
jesty’s ships at the same time. There | Sir W. Parker a baronet; and 91. for 
was another item of which he complained, | making another man a bishop. It was in 
and that was the sum of 3,076/. for the | the power of the Government to put an 
expenses of the funeral of her Royal | end to those fees, and he called on them to 
Highness the Princess Sophia. It was/|doso. There was a sum of 3221. for the 
understood that the Princess Sophia left | attendance of shorthand writers at poli- 
behind her considerable property ; and he | tical meetings in Ireland. This looked 
thought the expenses of her funeral ought | too much like a system of espionage. If 
tohave been paid from that source, and | no evil resulted from language, however 
not have been thrown upon the public. | strong, Government might have patience 
He also found the sum of 2,151/. put down | —they need not in so expensive a way 
for expenses connected with the visits of | employ spies. He deprecated everything 
foreign princes to this country, which he | that tended to lessen public confidence in 
thought too much. There were also two| the Government. He wished to know 
items to which he objected—the one of | whether the 10,0001. stated as expenses 
5,4411. connected with the Commission | of a recent Commission in Ireland were 
of Inquiry into the Tenure of Land in | for inquiry or for relief? 
Ireland; and the other, the sum of The CHANCELLOR or tot EXCHE- 
10,0007. in connexion with the Inquiry for |} QUER: Both for inquiry and relief. A 
Relieving the Distress in Ireland. He | great portion of that sum was in aid of pri- 
thought it would have been much better if | vate subscriptions. As to fees for digni- 
the latter sum had been applied at once | ties, the great majority of them were car- 
for the purchase of food for the people of | ried to public account; that was only a mode 
that country. of raising a contribution for the expenses 
Mr. CARDWELL said, that the | of the establishment. Another portion went 
charge for the passages of foreign and co- | to the law officers of the Crown. It was 
lonial bishops arose in this way. It was | necessary that the commissions of Colonial 
considered proper that they should be| Governors should be framed under legal 
taken out in Her Majesty’s ships of war; | advice. He saw no reason to change the 
and it not being considered right that the | course which had hitherto been pursued in 
commanders should make out a_ bill | that respect. 
against each bishop they took out, the Sir C. NAPIER inquired whether any 
moderate charge for their passage was | progress had been made by the Commis- 
transferred to the public account. As to | sioners for constructing harbours of refuge 
the expenses incurred in entertaining fo- | on the south-east coast ? 
reign princes, the charges defrayed by | Captain CARNEGIE informed the hon. 
Her Majesty on this head never came | and gallant Member that the Commission- 
before the public ; but there were certain | ers had made a report, which had been 
travelling expenses necessarily incurred, | submitted to the First Lord of the Trea- 
which came properly under the head of a | sury and the Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
public charge. With respect to the charge | but no steps had yet been taken to carry it 
for the Commission of Inquiry into the | into effect. 
state of the potato crop in Ireland, the} Mr. A. CHAPMAN objected to sinking 
sum mentioned was transferred to the | 3,000,000. in the sea at Dover; in order 
Lord Lieutenant, in order that he should | to make there a harbour of refuge, which 
take all necessary steps for averting, if | would, in his opinion, be wholly useless to 
possible, or, at all events, mitigating the | merchant ships and vessels of war. 
effects of the calamity which threatened| Vote agreed to. 
that country, 
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The next Vote was a sum of 121,5781. 
to defray the expense of building, and the 
lighting and repairing certain Public De- 
partments. 

Mr. WILLIAMS objected to the large 
grants which from time to time had been 
given for Marlborough House; and he 
thought, considering the large allowance 
which the Queen Dowager received from 
the country, that it would have been unne- 
cessary to lay out anything towards the 
repairs or embellishment of that establish- 
ment. He objected, also, to the cathe- 
drals of Scotland being repaired at the 
public expense; and he should propose 
that the Vote be reduced by 5,000/. for 
repairs of the cathedral of Glasgow, and 
1,2101. for the repairs of the abbey of 
Dunfermline. He should take the sense 
of the Committee on the question. 

Mr. HUME objected to the charge of 
100/. for the external repairs of Marlbo- 
rough House, on the ground that, having 
been granted to the Queen Dowager abso- 
lutely for her life, she ovght, according to 
the rule in such cases, to keep up the 
building herself, especially as shortly before 
she came into possession, 40,0001. had been 
expended at the public charge in putting it 
into repa.. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER stated the uniform rule to be, that 
the external repairs of the Queen Dowager’s 

jointure-house were defrayed by the Crown. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had answered 
every question but this—was it, or was it 
not a rule, where a house or a palace was 

granted to an individual for a limited pe- 
riod, that in that case the external repairs 
were done by the public; but that, in the 
case where the grant was for life, the ex- 
pense was borne by the individual ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER replied, that the point just mooted 
was entirely beside the question ; because 
what he said was, that in all cases of Queen 
Dowagers the invariable rule was, not only 
to give the income, but a palace, or house 
equivalent to a palace, the external repairs 
of which were defrayed at the public ex- 
pense. [Mr. Hume: Why did they not 
defray the internal repairs?] The object 
was, to keep the building from falling into 
a state of dilapidation ; and the uniform 
practice had been, to defray this expense 
out of the public revenue. The internal 
repairs stood on an entirely different foot- 
ing. 


Supply— 
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On the Question that a sum of 15,558), 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
expense of providing temporary accommo. 
dation for the Houses of Parliament, (om. 
mittee-rooms, &c., 

Mr WILLIAMS condemned the gys. 
tem of ventilation adopted in the Commit. 
tee-rooms, where Members sat from day to 
day, with a large fire on one side, and cold 
air rushing in from 10,000 holes on the 
other. It was perfectly impossible for any 
one with safety to sit there. He had no 
faith in Dr. Reid’s system: it was all 
quackery. Not a single building had he 
ventilated where the greatest complaints 
had not been made. Year after year, they 
were expending large sums of money in 
order to prepare the new [Houses for their 
accommodation ; he wished to know when 
it was probable they would be fit for oecu- 
pation ? 

Mr. CARDWELL was afraid he could 
not give the hon. Gentleman any distinct 
assurance as to the precise time when the 
New Houses would be ready, but the ut- 
most exertions were being used for the 
purpose of expediting their completion. 
The Committee had also been engaged in 
investigating the advantages of Dr. Reid’s 
system of ventilation. 

Mr. PROTHEROE thought they were 
all deeply indebted to Dr. Reid for his sue- 
cess in ventilating that House. Speaking 
only for himself, he must say, the air was 
peculiarly agreeable. He did not say the 
atmosphere was a pure one; but that 
could not be wondered at when they re- 
membered that it was fed on one side by 
the burial-ground of St. Margaret’s, and 
on the other by what was little better than 
a great sewer—the river Thames. 

Vote agreed to. 

The next Vote was 72,400I. to defray 
the expense for one year of the works of 
the New Houses of Parliament. 

Mr. HUME, seeing a charge of 2,400. 
for fresco paintings, wished to know whe- 
ther any general plan had been adopted for 
decorating the buildings, and what estimate 
had been made of the amount to be ex- 
pended in this branch of art ? 

Sm R. PEEL believed there were two 
or three compartments in the House of 
Lords to be appropriated to fresco paint- 
ings. The Victoria Gallery was under the 
consideration of the Commission; but they 
wished, before they committed themselves 
to any general plan, to see the effect in 
those two or three compartments which 
had been dedicated to frescos. 





Civil Contingencies. 





Vote agreed to. 
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Mr. HUME wished to know whether 
the fresco decorations would be confined to 
the House of Lords ? 

Sir R. PEEL did not think the House 
of Commons would afford the same scope 
for fresco decoration as the House of Lords. 
There had been a Committee of the Com- 
mission for the purpose of selecting sub- 
jects from history for fresco paintings ; the 
Committee had made a report; but the 
Commission had not yet come to a final 
decision. 

Mr. HUME would be sorry if the House 
of Lords should be more ornamented either 
by fresco paintings or statues than the 
House of Commons. 

Sm R. PEEL could not share in that 
jealousy. As a Member of the House of 
Commons he hoped convenience would be 
consulted rather than ornament. Much 
must depend on the form of the buildings 
and the numbers to be accommodated. It 
must be recollected that the House of Peers 
was the apartment in which Her Majesty 
opened Parliament; and the height and 
whole character of that apartment was more 
fit for decoration than the House of Com- 
mons. The former House of Lords had 


its walls covered with tapestry; he did not 


think extravagant ornament would be at 
all suited to the British House of Com- 
mons. Still it should be handsome and 
magnificent. The object of the Commis- 
sion was to encourage the fine arts, and 
they had no wish that any space really 
available should be thrown away. The 
hon. Member for Montrose was very jealous 
of any distinctive ornaments in the House 
of Peers; would the hon. Gentleman like 
to have a red robe with ermine on it ? 

Mr. HUME: No; I would rather be as 
Tam. 

Vote agreed to. 

Several other Votes were agreed to, 

The House adjourned at half past Twelve 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, May 26, 1846. 


Minvtes.] Took the Oaths. The Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. 

5“ and passed. Polling Places (Ireland). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Whitechurch, and a great 
number of other places, for Protection to the Agricultural 
Interest, — From Hincleford, and several other places, 
against the Corn Importation Bill.—From Ibstock, and 
other places, in favour of the Corn Laws.—By Earl Fitz- 
William, from Leeds and Forfar, in favour of the Corn Im- 
portation Bill.— From Guardians of the Eastry Union, for 
the Adoption of a Measure making the Landlords of Small 
Tenements where the Rents are under £6 liable to the 
Poor Rates.—By the Earl of Galloway, from Galloway 
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and Port Patrick, for the Better Observance of, and to 
prevent the Running of Railway Trains on, the Sabbath, 
— By the Earl of Galloway, from Kirkpatrick, praying 
that a Bill may be passed compensating Proprietors of 
Lands for the Purchase of Sites for Free Churches (Scot- 
land).—From Master, Wardens, and Commonalty of 
Watermen, and Lightermen of the River Thames, praying 
to be Exempted from the Operation of, and to be heard by 
Counsel against, the Charitable Trusts Bill. 


CORN IMPORTATION BILL—ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. 


The Eart of WILTON said, that he 
could assure their Lordships that it was 
not his intention to oceupy much of their 
Lordships’ time and attention on the pre- 
sent occasion; but as he believed the mea- 
sure now proposed by the Government 
would effect a great social revolution in 
the country, he thought it was only right 
that he should come forward and state the 
course which he intended to pursue, and 
the vote which he intended to give on the 
present occasion. He had for many years 
supported those principles which had in- 
fluenced the councils of Her Majesty’s pre- 
sent advisers; and their Lordships must 
believe that it was with no feclings of 
ordinary regret that he felt bound, in the 
honest discharge of his public duty, to op- 
pose the present measure. And if it was 
with feelings of pain and regret that he 
adopted that course, how much more 
poignant must all these feelings be, when 
he found himself for the first time—and he 
trusted most sincerely, for the last time— 
opposed to the noble and illustrious Duke 
near hin—(the Duke of Wellington), by 
whose counsel and opinions he (the Earl of 
Wilton) was not ashamed to say he had 
been actuated during the whole of his poli- 
tical life ; and whose renowned career and 
the history of whose great life and actions 
he had been enabled to view through the 
medium of private friendship and esteem. 
He would not enter into any statistical de- 
tails, for he felt that it would be impossible 
to add in that respect anything to the ad- 
mirable speech made last night by his noble 
relative (Lord Stanley). He intended to 
rely on two grounds: first, the operation of 
the Corn Bill of 1842; and, secondly, the 
grounds which had induced her Majesty’s 
Ministers to abandon the principles in- 
volved in that measure. He was far from 
entertaining any hostile feelings towards 
free trade, so far as it was compatible with 
the institutions and condition of this coun- 
try. But his firm belief was, that re- 
laxation must have a limit—and he be- 
lieved that the idea of an unfettered system 
of free trade could only exist in the mind 
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of the noble Earl opposite (Earl Grey) in 
the minds of those who, like Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, were sanguine as to the results 
of the proposed measure—in the minds of 
dangerous enthusiasts; those who, with 
more deep and perilous designs, had been 
hallooing on Her Majesty’s Ministers in 
he must insist 
that there never was a Bill which so com- 
pletely fulfilled all the intentions of its 
originators as the Corn Bill of 1842 ; for, 
under the operation of that Bill, they had 
seen an equalisation of prices; that both ma- 
nufactures and agriculture had flourished; 
and that a better feeling had grown up be- 
tween the antagonist parties in the coun- 
try. Why, then, quarrel with it? What 
were the reasons which had induced Her 


Now, 


their wild career. 


Majesty’s Government to depart from the 
principles of the Bill of 1842? Notwith- 
standing the disclaimer of his noble Friend 
(the Earl of Ripon) who moved the Bill, 
there could not be the slightest doubt that 
the ground for the proposed change was to 
be found in the destitution ond scarcity 
which were said to exist in Ireland. They 
were told, if they had any doubt on this 
subject to wait until the month of May, 
and we should have demonstrative evi- 
dences of it. The month of May had now 
arrived, and, he asked, where were the 
evidences of that destitution and scarcity ? 
and echo answered ‘‘ where ?’’ Even if 
the scarcity did exist of which they were 
told, it still would afford no great, states- 
man-like ground for making a great change 
in the whole commercial system of the 
country. Ile must also say, that he could 
not bring himself to believe that prices 
would be lowered in the same proportion 
that the prices of wages would be reduced. 
Now, if that were the case—if the means 
of purchasing provisions on the part of 
those who would be principally affected by 
the measures were to be decreased—he 
would implore their Lordships to pause be- 
fore they proceeded further with the Bill. 
He was unwilling to trespass on their 
Lordships’ time on so trite a subject ; but 
he must be allowed to refer to the manner 
in which the measure was carried through 
the other House. It was carried through 
the House of Commons by a compact’ en- 
tered into between those parties who enter- 
tained the most extreme and dangerous 
opinions : to these were added that portion 
of the Whig party who had changed their 
opinions from a fixed duty to no duty at 
all; and also that section of the Conserva- 
tive party whose opinions had undergone a 
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change still more startling. He wished to 
address a few words to those noble Lords 
who had, like himself, supported the pre. 
sent Government for many years, but who 
now, not like himself, proposed to continue 
that support. If they were satisfied this 
measure was right and just—if they consi. 
dered that favourable results would follow 
the passing of this measure—if they con- 
sidered by passing this measure they were 
not giving a stimulus to an agitation for 
lowering the position of the aristocracy, 
then by al] means let them vote for it. 
But if they considered with him that he 
was right in the view he had taken, then 
let them, without fear of clamour from 
without, and without fear of the imputa- 
tion of being actuated by selfish motives, 
vote against the second reading of this Bill, 
and make use of that legitimate power 
which the Constitution had invested in 
them, for the preservation of the monarchy 
and the institutions of the country. He 
had now made the few observations which 
he felt it to be his duty to address to their 
Lordships on this important occasion, and 
it now only remained for him to thank the 
louse for the indulgence which had been 
shown him. 

The Duke of CAMBRIDGE: My Lords, 
I feel it due to my own character to state 
to your Lordships the line which I shall 
feel it my duty to take on this very impor- 
tant question. I believe that I am now 
the oldest Member of this House. I have 
been now more than five-and-forty years a 
Peer, and from the day I first started in 
public life I never voted with the Opposi- 
tion; for when I found that I could not 
conscientiously vote with the Government, 
I abstained from voting at all. Some 
years ago the late Lord Grey applied to 
me to attend here on an important occasion. 
At that moment I was so much engaged— 
for I believe the States in Hanover were 
sitting—that 1 could not leave that coun- 
try. “I wrote to Lord Grey, saying that I 
should be of little assistance to him as I 
was not a speaker; and I gave him other 
reasons for not attending. Lord Grey ap- 
proved of the course which I then pursued. 
And again some years later—after I came 
over to this country to settle here—I men- 
tioned to a noble Duke the course which I 
pursued, and I had the satisfaction of 
finding that it met with his sanction. I 
have, “therefore, two high authorities for 
thinking I have acted rightly in what I 
have hitherto done. My Lords, I am now 
too old to change my opinions. My object 
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jn rising now, is to state that I do not 
jntend to vote on this question. I state to 
your Lordships plainly and honestly, that 
I cannot vote with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. But, my Lords, my own character 
js at stake; and if I did not state fairly, 
and frankly, and honestly, what I feel, I 
should be supposed to be lukewarm on one 
of the most important questions that ever 
came before the country. No one can de- 
plore more than I do, the discussion of this 
question. I went to the House of Commons, 
having the highest opinion of the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment, and I hoped that he would convince 
me, when he introduced the measure, so 
that I should be able to accede to it and 
support it. Now, I must state fairly that 
Icould not approve of the reasons which 
he gave. I was totally unbiassed at the 
time, for everybody who knows me knows 
that 1 am no politician. All that I wish 
to do is to act fairly and honestly for the 
good of the country. With regard to the 
question itself, I must repeat that I regret 
its discussion. I wish that it had never 
been brought forward ; but I regret this less 
on account of the question itself, than of the 
consequences which it may lead to. Many 
measures may be good in themselves; but 
when one turns round and sees the conse- 
quences, he will probably regret afterwards 
that it was ever brought in. I have felt it 
my duty thus to state my feelings to your 
Lordships. With regard to the question 
itself, it has been so ably stated and argued 
by my noble Friend (Lord Stanley), that I 
can only say that it would be very wrong 
and absurd on my part, if I attempted to 
add anything to the admirable speech made 
by my noble Friend. I can only repeat 
that I cannot approve of the measure, and 
that I shall feel it my duty not to vote 
at all. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that he felt 
how presumptuous it was in him to offer 
himself to their Lordships, when there were 
80 many noble Lords who were desirous of 
addressing the House. In expressing his 
sentiments upon the present occasion, he 
should studiously follow the example which 
had been given this night and last night of 
abstinence from all personal imputation. 
It was not for him to praise or to blame 
Her Majesty’s Government; but he must 
be allowed to say, as one who for some 
years had been in favour of unrestricted 
free trade, that the sacrifices made by the 
Government in adopting free-trade princi- 
ples gave some weight to the arguments 
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which he and noble Lords who thought with 
him had been in the habit of urging. Their 
Lordships had been told of the weight of 
authority which existed in favour of a Corn 
Law; but in matters of commercial legis- 
lation he thought that the worst authority 
to which they could appeal was the wisdom 
of their ancestors. He considered that 
with the changes which were constantly 
occurring, the increase which had taken 
place in manufactures, wealth, the means 
of communication, and with the increase of 
population which was going on, it was idle, 
in matters of commerce and trade, to go 
back to the time of Edward the Fourth. 
He would much rather look and see who 
were the parties who opposed, and who 
supported, the present measure. Now, a 
great deal had been said about the unani- 
mity of the farmers on this subject. He 
was not so sure that this unanimity existed, 
and at any rate he thought that it was 
rather to be looked for in the western parts 
of the metropolis, than in the rural districts. 
By some, indeed, it was asserted that con- 
verts were constantly made among the 
farmers to free trade. He owned, how- 
ever, that he did not think that this signi- 
fied much, nor did he consider that the 
opinion of the farmers, as a body, ought to 
have much weight with an enlightened 
assembly like that which was to be found 
in their Lordships’ House; for although 
the farmers were a most useful and highly 
respectable body of men, yet, from their 
education and habits of life, it was almost 
impossible for them, as a body, to come to 
correct views on the laws which regulated 
the distribution of national wealth. Let 
their Lordships look at a higher class in 
society—the class of country gentlemen. 
The country gentlemen, as a body, were 
well educated, and generally well informed; 
but it was notorious that they not only, as 
a body, were not political economists, but 
detested the very name of political econo- 
my: although without some knowledge of 
that science it was impossible to attain a 
proper acquaintance with the laws which 
regulate commercial transactions. Their 
opinions, therefore, on questions of this 
nature, were not entitled to much consi- 
deration. There was another class of 
persons to whose conduct he wished to 
direct their Lordships’ attention, he meant 
the clergy of the Established Church. He 
thought that if the predictions of the oppo- 
nents of the Bill were verified, and that 
corn bore a lower price than it had hitherto 
brought in the market, the clergy would 
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suffer directly from the operation of the 
measure; and the compensating effects 
would not reach them so soon as they 
would other classes of the community. 
Feeling this to be the case, he considered 
that the highest credit was due to the 
clergy for their abstinence from public dis- 
cussion on this subject. He found, how- 
ever, that though this measure was said to 
be opposed by the farmers and the country 
gentlemen, it was supported by the manu- 
facturing and the commercial classes; and 
he could not allow men possessing their 
intelligence and standing in the country to 
be called turbulent. These classes were 
in favour of free trade; and when those 
who had the direction of public affairs 
headed those classes, he felt that whether 
his opinions on the subject of the present 
measure were right or wrong, he had some 
authority for holding them. Much had 
been said about the severe blow to agricul- 
ture which would be given by this Bill; 
but when he saw some of the poorest 
land in the southern parts of the country 
ploughed up, he felt that some of the 
alarm which had been excited must be 
imaginary. If there were any alarm upon 
this subject, he believed it to be chiefly of 
that species of apprehension which arose 
from the fear that their Lordships might 
possibly refuse to pass this measure. If 
they passed it into a law, they would make 
no change in the Constitution, but only a 
great fiscal change; setting an example to 
other countries of the true principles on 
which commercial legislation should be 
conducted, and settling an agitation which 
divided two interests which ought to be 
inseparably united. He hoped, therefore, 
that their Lordships would not be actuated 
by any fear of a charge of inconsistency, 
but would suffer the Bill to become law. 
The Marquess of NORMANBY said, 
that this Bill was not such a settlement of 
the question as he for one should have pre- 
ferred to have seen carried into effect. 
His noble Friend (Lord Stanley) had said, 
that he was desirous to avoid all personal 
observations in the remarks which he felt 
it his duty to make. He (the Marquess of 
Normanby) was equally desirous of pursu- 
ing the same line of conduct ; but, agree- 
ing as he did with most of the arguments 
of his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Brougham) in his speech of last night, he 
had felt inclined to say a few words then, 
by way of protest, against the eloquent 
piece of declamation with which his noble 
and learned Friend concluded his speech. 
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The object of his noble and learned 
Friend’s peroration was, to convey to the 
minds of their Lordships the impression 
that the conduct of the Prime Minister ep. 
titled him to be considered as a great states. 
man, not only for the age, but for all time, 
He (the Marquess of Normanby) might 
perhaps rest the justice of that assumption 
upon the reception which that observation 
met with in their Lordships’ House. En- 
forced as that statement was by all his noble 
and learned Friend’s brilliant powers of de- 
clamation, it was received with one solitary 
cheer from the right hon. Gentleman’s zeal- 
ous Colleague on the Woolsack, which found 
a faint echo in the voice of one of his (the 
Marquess of Normanby’s) noble Friends 
who sat near him. That was the recep- 
tion which such a declaration met with in 
their Lordships’ House. He was rather 
unwilling to enter into the question of what 
the motives were which had induced their 
Lordships to show no concurrence in that 
statement. The question was, how far the 
right hon. Gentleman, who had without 
doubt conducted himself chrough life with 
the most perfect honour in private transac- 
tions, had applied the same principle in his 
public conduct towards others. That was 
not a question for him to enter upon; but 
as there was no assembly in the world in 
which the conduct of the right hon. Gentle- 
man could be more fairly weighed, he consi- 
dered that the expressive silence maintained 
last night was a faithful commentary upon 
his conduct, and almost amounted to a 
sentence of condemnation. Was the 
greatest Minister of the day, he would 
ask, the person who for the last thirty 
years had done more to throw difficulties 
in the way of settling this question, than 
any other living man? He would, how- 
ever, advert now to the question before the 
House. His own opinions upon the sub- 
ject of the Corn Law were, perhaps, rather 
peculiar; and he did not think that the 
results, either for good or evil, which would 
follow the adoption of the present measure, 
would be so important as the conflicting 
parties expected. While, therefore, he had 
listened with great attention to the senti- 
ments which had been that night expressed 
by a noble Earl, he must venture humbly 
to state his own opinion, that neither the 
institutions of the country nor the cause 
of religion would be endangered by the 
passing of this measure. He had no 
opinions to retract or to change upon 
this subject. Ile had always been im 
favour of a gradual tendency in our com- 
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mercial regulations towards free trade. He 
had approved every relaxation of the Tariff 
which could tend to promote amicable rela- 
tions with foreign countries, and lead to a 
more equal interchange of: our mutual pro- 
ductions ; and he had never held that any 
uliar exemption from the application of 
those principles should be allowed with 
respect tocorn. This being his opinion at 
resent also, he owned that he felt it to be 
fis duty, in the few words which he should 
have to address to their Lordships, to state 
how strongly he felt that the beneficial 
effects to be expected from the measure 
had been exaggerated, more particularly 
with reference to its operation upon the 
condition of the working classes; and he 
did so with the view either of mitigating 
the present excitement, if the Bill should not 
pass, or that tardy, but in his opinion not 
less certain disappointment which would 
result from the working of the measure. 
He thought that, looking to both sides of 
the question, the balance would be in favour 
of the Bill, as it would tend to diminish the 
misery under which a large portion of the in- 
habitants of this country unfortunately la- 
boured. He did not allude to that misery 
which to a greater or less extent was, and 
ever must be, the lot of- those who had to 
labour; but he referred to that deep degra- 
dation and misery, more apparent from its 
contrast with surrounding wealth and com- 
fort, in which the poor of many districts 
were plunged, and which, unless they dis- 
regarded the safety and credit of the State, 
ought not to remain unalleviated. His 
attention had been most painfully directed 
to this subject when, for a period of two 
years, he administered the internal affairs 
of this kingdom; and the result of his ex- 
perience during that time had satisfied him 
that any alteration of the existing Corn 
Laws would not, in itself, tend very mate- 
nally to mitigate the sufferings of the poor. 
Adam Smith said, that a full reward of 
labour was the best proof of the increasing 
prosperity of a country; that its scanty 
remuneration proved that a country was 
stationary; and that poverty of the working 
classes was a sure indication that a coun- 
try was retrograding. Now, when these 
opinions were expressed, the working classes 
of England were in a condition which ena- 
bled them to maintain their children in 
comfort, and to afford them a satisfactory 
education ; and yet, at that time, a Corn 
Law was in existence which, when prices 
Were fair, amounted almost to a positive 
Pohibition of the importation of foreign 
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corn, He (the Marquess of Normanby) 
did not assert that the condition of the la- 
bouring classes depended upon the Corn 
Law ; but, as the reward of labour was 
not so ample now as when Adam Smith 
expressed the opinions he had quoted, 
it was necessary to review the changes 
which had occurred in the intervening pe- 
riod. Now, whatever mighty advantages 
might hereafter ensue from the wonderful 
improvements in machinery, there could be 
no doubt that the progress of those im- 
provements during the period to which he 
referred, had exercised a serious influ- 
ence upon the labour market. He was not 
one of those antediluvians who wished ma- 
chinery had never been invented ; but he 
thought the Government of this country 
ought to have carefully watched the effects 
of a transition state, and that there ought 
to have been no premature attempt on their 
part to force a development of the power 
of machinery. One effect of a great demand 
for labour in particular districts of the coun- 
try had been, to induce extensive immigra- 
tion to them; and the natural consequence 
had been, that a monopoly price had been 
established with regard to the dwellings of 
the people in those districts. It was stated 
in Mr. Chadwick’s Report upon the Sana- 
tory Condition of the People, that while the 
rent of a cottage in Rutlandshire was only 
50s. a year, the annual cost of a very infe- 
rior apartment in Manchester was 71. 10s. 
It appeared, also, from the Report of the 
SanatoryCommissioners appointed toinquire 
into the Health of Towns, that the cost 
of preventible disease in Manchester was 
300,0000. a year, and as the population of 
Manchester amounted to 300,000 souls, 
this was equivalent to a cost of ll. per 
head, and indeed more, because whole 
classes of the population were exempt 
from that species of disease to which the 
Commissioners referred. Between Rut- 
landshire and Manchester, there was a dif.. 
ference, therefore, of 5/. in the rent of a 
dwelling, and 17. per head at the least in 
the cost of disease. Now their Lordships 
had heard a great deal about ‘‘ cheap 
bread;”’ but he would ask their Lordships 
to look at the expense incurred by the 
poorer classes for another article of first 
necessity — water. Mr. Hawkesley had 
stated that the former cost of water to a 
labouring man in the town of Nottingham 
was 3d. a week when he fetched it him- 
self; and when it was brought to him its 
expense was 33d. to 4d. a week. Under 
a new system, however, for the supply of 
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the poorer classes in that town with water, 
they now obtained seventy-nine gallons for 
a farthing, while formerly they did not ob- 
tain more than three gallons for the same 
money. Now the tax of an 8s. duty on 
corn to a labouring man would be some- 
thing like 13d. a week, that was if the la- 
bouring man paid the whole of the tax; 
but, as it was stated by Mr. Senior, that 
only one-sixth of the tax would fall on the 
consumer, the cost to the labouring man 
would be about a farthing a week. Now, 
what use did he make of all this? He did 
not say they ought not, by passing this 
measure, to increase the comforts of the 
labouring man to the extent of a farthing 
a week, and he thought that this would 
show their inclination to do more. He 
wished, however, to point out what had 
been the conduct of the Government in 
this respect. They had had these reports 
before them three or four years, and they 
had the opportunity of acting upon them 
without creating any division of parties, or 
incurring reproach; but they had neglected 
to doso. He would now turn for one mo- 
ment to the statement cited by his noble 
Friend from Mr. Greg. Mr. Greg gave 
the country a very melancholy account of 
the prospects of the manufactures of the 
country, and declared that in foreign coun- 
tries there was an increasing power of un- 
derselling our manufactures. He (the 
Marquess of Normanby) had taken great 
pains to inform himself on this subject in 
the course of the last autumn, and he 
found that, to a certain extent, Mr. Greg’s 
observation was well-founded; but his (the 
Marquess of Normanby’s) foreign commer- 
cial friends gave a very different reason 
for the fact to that assigned by Mr. Greg. 
They did not say, ‘‘ We find that we can 
undersell you;’’ but they said, ‘‘ We find 
that we can sell as cheap, by taking more 
pains with our manufactures, and making 
articles which please the eye more.”” He 
(the Marquess of Normanby) stated this 
in a spirit of kindness to these Gentleman. 
It was high time, he thought, that these 
Gentlemen should apply some part of the 
ingenuity which they had devoted to teach- 
ing the agriculturists how to improve their 
land, towards the improvement of their 
own manufactures. There was another ob- 
servation which it occurred to him to 
make. A hope had been expressed that 
the passing of this measure would lead to 
a better education of the working people 
of England. He (the Marquess of Nor- 
mandy) was known to entertain a very 
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strong opinion upon a question which had 
been lately agitated in the Legislature; 
and he thought the avowal of his noble 
Friend was most valuable, as proceeding 
from one who had hitherto opposed that 
reduction in the hours of labour which 
could alone afford the working classes an 
opportunity of intellectual and physical 
improvement. The factory operatives 
throughout the country suffered most se. 
verely from the maintenance of long hours 
of labour; and it was truly stated in a re. 
cent Parliamentary Return, that while the 
average duration of human life in this 
country had generally increased, in conse- 
quence of the improvements in medical 
science, the average duration of life in the 
factory districts had fearfully diminished. 
The deterioration of human health in those 
districts had been so great, that, whereas 
ten or fifteen years ago the average value 
of human life was fifty years, it was now 
only forty-five. He must say that he 
thought their Lordships had a right to 
complain, when they found themselves un- 
expectedly forced to come to a decision 
upon this question in a manner which they 
had no right to anticipate. He complained 
of the conduct of the Government, because 
they had very much aggravated the diffi- 
culty of a peaceable and quiet settlement 
of this question. They had roused that 
defensive principle against a supposed at- 
tempt to overreach and deceive, which was 
one of the most powerful stimulants of hu- 
man action. He considered that much 
higher questions were at stake here than 
a mere commercial principle. He thought 
that in all constitutional Governments pub- 
lic character was a sort of common stock, 
and that where it was wantonly disregarded, 
every one who was interested in the pros- 
perity of the country and the mainten- 
ance of its institutions, suffered a positive 
loss. They had heard much about buying 
in the cheapest market and selling in the 
dearest ; and those who inscribed that 
motto upon their banners might discover 
some merit in a cheap Minister, who 
watched the turns of the political market, 
and turned himself accordingly. He did 
hope, however, that there still existed 
among the great body of the people of this 
country some regard for public character 
and consistency; and that a promise made 
by a public man, or a pledge upon which 
he obtained power, would still be consi- 
dered one which ought to be religiously 
and scrupulously observed. He must say, 
for his own part, that he would very much 
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prefer a fixed duty to the proposition now 
under consideration. This was a descrip- 
tion of Bill with which their Lordships 
very rarely interfered. It was contrary 
to the spirit of the Constitution for their 
Lordships to impose taxes; and the custom 
had been, if their Lordships considered 
that a measure of this kind was so objec- 
tionable that it ought not to pass into a 
law, to propose its rejection on the second 
reading. That would be an_ intelligible 
course, and it would be equivalent to a re- 
jection of the Bill. Any noble Lord who 
felt inclined to vote for an alteration of 
the present Bill in Committee, had better 
yote against the second reading, because 
he might be assured that any Amendment 
in the Bill would be followed by its rejec- 
tion in the other House. He had a great 
anxiety to maintain the legitimate influ- 
ence of their Lordships’ House; and he 
should be sorry to see them exposed to the 
undeserved reproach, that, in taking so un- 
usual a course as that of interfering with 
a Money Bill, they were influenced by a 
regard for their own private interests. 
Did the noble Lord opposite (Lord Stanley) 
believe that the present Ministerial majo- 
rity of ninety-eight in the other House 
would be diminished in the event of an 
appeal to the country? Those who thought 
so saw their way much more clearly than 
he did; and he did not believe the Govern- 
ment could be carried on in the other 
House except by one or other of the two 
great parties who were pledged to the 
maintenance of this Bill. He did not agree 
with those who spoke of this Bill as ‘ irre- 
vocable.”’ If it produced all the evils that 
were anticipated—if it threw land out of 
cuivation and disturbed the labour mar- 
ket, their Lordships would have no diffi- 
culty whatever in retracing their steps. 
He believed that this measure would be 
for good, but it would be purchased at a 
suicidal price by its authors in the sacri- 
fice of their public character. Their Lord- 
ships, however, could betray no constitu- 
ents by voting for it, and there could be 
no responsibility upon them if they took 
the course he recommended them to take, 
and passed this Bill. On the whole, view- 
ing it as a measure from which benefits 
might arise, and seeing great evils in that 
House interfering for its rejection, it was 
his intention to give his vote for the se- 
cond reading. 

The Ear of CARDIGAN apologized to 
the House for occupying their attention at 
4 time when so many noble Lords were 
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anxious to address their Lordships. But 
having now had the honour to hold a seat 
in this and the other House of Parliament 
for considerably more than a quarter of a 
century, during the whole of which time 
he had given a steady and undeyiating sup- 
port to the Members of the present Go- 
vernment and to those of their predecessors 
in office who held the same opinions, he 
felt anxious, in a few words, to explain to 
their Lordships and to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment why he would not support the 
Government on the present occasion, and 
the grounds on which he considered it his 
duty to vote for the Amendment which 
had been moved by the noble Duke on the 
cross-benches. If, during the long course 
of years which he had held a seat in the 
Legislature of the country, he had not al- 
ways given a consistent vote, at any rate 
he had given a steady, consistent, and 
faithful support to the measures of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Undoubtedly, in 
the year 1829, when the great measure of 
Catholic emancipation was brought for- 
ward, he had recorded an inconsistent vote; 
but he did so from the high opinion and 
the profound respect he entertained for the 
noble Duke who was then at the head of 
the Government. But how could he pos- 
sibly imagine that the carrying of that 
measure into a law would be but the pre- 
lude to concede every other important mea- 
sure, so that the end would be that the 
Government would in truth have no fixed 
or definite political opinion of its own; but 
that its whole career would consist in bor- 
rowing the principles or carrying out the 
measures of others? With regard to the 
measure now under consideration, it was 
not for him to enter into the merits and 
the details of this important question in the 
presence of their Lordships. It would be 
useless for him to do so. Suffice it for 
him to ask the question—what had arisen, 
what had occurred, to justify Her Majes- 
ty’s Government in calling upon them to 
repeal the laws in respect to the importa- 
tion of foreign corn? It was unfortunately 
true that, to a certain extent, distress did 
exist during the winter months in the sister 
kingdom ; and though he believed that 
these statements had been much exagge- 
rated, yet, be that as it might, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had taken a prudent 
course in applying temporary relief to the 
distress of that country. But he would 
ask their Lordships, was there any man 
living who conscientiously believed that a 
temporary calamity was a sufficient ground 
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for Her Majesty’s Government calling upon 
them to repeal the protection existing upon 
the agricultural interests in the United 
Kingdom, and to repeal the laws which 
had so long existed? The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had encouraged by his conduct and 
his speeches the ery which had been raised 
at the last general election, when the re- 
presentatives of the people offered them- 
selyes to their constituents on the ery of 
protection to agriculture, as opposed to the 
ery of cheap bread, which had been raised 
at least by a portion of the late Govern- 
ment. What was the success of that ap- 
peal to the country? Was it not most 
triumphant? Was there not an enormous, 
a preponderating majority returned to the 
House of Commons in favour of protection? 
The representatives of the people in the 
House of Commons had recorded their opin- 
ion in favour of protection to agriculture 
since the year 1841, by large majorities, 
no less than four or five different times. 
Their Lordships also had taken every op- 
portunity to record similar votes. But they 
were now called upon to stultify all their 
former proceedings, and to reverse all their 
former votes. They had placed themselves 
under leaders, on whose talents, and judg- 
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hitherto reposed every confidence. He 
did not know what might be their Lord- 
ships’ opinion upon this subject ; but, for 
himself, he must say, that when the leaders 
of a Government would induce and lead on 
a party for five, ten, twenty, or twenty- 
five years by every argument which the 
eloquence of the English language would 
supply, they had no right to turn round 
afterwards and call upon their followers 
to reverse their proceedings. He did not 
pretend to have any stronger or finer feel- 
ings than other people—nay, likely less ; 
but he could not refrain from saying, that 
he thought they had been placed in an un- 
fortunate predicament—either to disunite 
themselves from their party, which, were it 
not for the conduct of their leaders they 
should be sincerely attached to, or to re- 
verse their former votes and decisions, and 
place themselves in a position which, in 
his humble judgment, would be derogatory 
to their position as legislators, or even as 
gentlemen. Their Lordships would shortly 
be called on to record their votes on this 
question. He would not presume to advise 
them; but he would ask this question— 
were they going to reverse their former 
decisions and opinions? And he would 
ask this further question—what would be 
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the opinion of the respectable middle classes 
of this country if they did so ?—what 
would be the opinion of the yeomanry of 
this country ?—what would be the opinion 
of the farmers of this country, a respect- 
able race, who loved honesty and plain 
dealing, and hated duplicity and sudden 
change? If their Lordships would con. 
sent to yield up this question at all, let 
them yield it up to the fairly demonstrated 
opinion of the people of this country, after 
that opinion had been tested by the choice 
of their representatives in a new election— 
yield up to the demand of the great body 
of the people ; but not to a vacillating and 
inconsistent Minister. He must apologize 
to their Lordships for having detained them 
so long. He would conclude by saying 
that he had long supported the Govern. 
ment of Her Majesty, both in this and in 
the other House of Parliament ; but think- 
ing the measure proposed would bring con- 
fusion and ruin on the country, he must 
give it his decided opposition. 

The Eart of WINCHILSEA said, he 
had a strong and conscientious feeling on 
this important question, and felt that he 
would not be doing his duty as a Member 
of their Lordships’ House if he gave a 
silent vote. He could with truth say, 
that he would give all that he possessed if 
he could satisfy his own feelings by simply 
recording his vote against this measure. 
The consideration of the question deeply 
affected the happiness of the people of this 
country—and whether he regarded it as 
the downfal of a great political party, 
with which he had been been connected 
upwards of thirty years, or whether he re- 
garded it in the still greater point of view, 
as being the destruction of all confidence in 
public men—he felt that he could not 
give a silent vote. The maxim ought to 
be engraved in golden letters—for it was & 
divine truth—that all public respect, all 
confidence in public men, should arise 
from the regard which they maintained for 
principle, for honesty, and for truth. The 
history of nations had shown, and, indeed, 
it seemed to be decreed by the Divine Go- 
vernor of mankind, that when once those 
whom he had blessed with means, who 
ought to. be the most educated and the 
most enlightened—the higher orders of the 
country—were found wanting in their 
duty, such a nation when cast in the ba- 
lance would be found wanting, and the 
sentence, ** You shall be removed from 
among the kingdoms of the earth,” ful- 
filled. The question was not so much 
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would they remove protection from agri- 
culture, as would their Lordships coun- 
tenance or allow the Government of this 
great country to act in so degrading a 
manner as to give a premium to those 
who brought forward one of the most 
revolutionary schemes that had ever been 
introduced. What was the case in 1829 ? 
The principles which he advocated then as 
well as now were supported by a large 
party, and were the strong bond of union 
between the Government and their sup- 

rters. That measure too was carried in 
violation of plighted pledges—of profes- 
sions and of principles—in direct oppo- 
sition to the pledges upon which the Mem- 
bers of the other House had been returned. 
That question—and he said it with shame 
and with sorrow—after being rejected by 
a majority of 45 in this House, was six 
months after carried by a majority of 105. 
What followed 2? A reform in Parliament, 
by which the legislative functions of that 
House were placed in abeyance. The 
noble Earl, whose character he had long 
admired for honesty and for consistency 
(the late Earl Grey), whose talents had 
been rarely equalled in that House, but 
who was, alas! no longer among them, 
came down and said he was empowered by 
the Crown to make an unlimited number 
of Peers unless they allowed the Reform 
Bill to pass. What was the consequence ? 
They no longer dared to resist: a few, it 
was true, resisted to the last, but the mea- 
sure was passed. But leaving that period 
tocome to the question before them, he 
would ask, had not this Parliament been 
returned to support the principles of pro- 
tection? Several divisions had been 
taken respecting the question of the Corn 
Laws, and the result had been, the main- 
tenance of that principle. But the leader 
of the other House turned suddenly round, 
and because he got a few personal follow- 
ers—some 105 out of 350, the number of 
the Conservative party—he threw himself 
into the arms, not of that highminded 
and honourable and constitutional party, 
who lent him their support, but into 
the very arms of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League faction, embraced their views, 
and supported their policy —he threw 
himself upon another class of support- 
ers, too, who, he had no hesitation in 
saying, had abandoned the principles and 
belied the professions upon which they 
were returned. He hoped their Lordships 
would have a due regard to the Constitu- 
ton of this country, and to their own order 
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—to their own existence and privileges— 
for, depend upon it, the House of Lords 
would be powerless indeed unless they 
acted in a manner to secure the affection, 
the esteem, the respect of the enlightened, 
the highminded people of this country. 
Their Lordships ought to take care not to 
tamper too lightly with the principles upon 
which the very Constitution of this country 
itself might be said to rest; and they 
ought not, at all events, to sanction a mea- 
sure which might be attended with such 
disastrous results, until the people had a 
full and a fair opportunity of recording their 
free, unfettered opinions upon the change. 
Would they at once accede to the Anti- 
Corn-Law League, whose unconstitutional 
proceedings were manifest—a body which 
would level in the dust every institution 
that was sacred in the eyes of English- 
men? Would the House of Lords again 
desert their principles, as in 1832, and 
leave the people in the power of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League? He would say, that 
there was not a man in their Lordships’ 
House who was a greater friend to cheap 
bread than he was ; but he was not for de- 
stroying British agriculture—he would have 
corn at the lowest price at which the 
English farmer could produce it, but he 
would not ruin him to gratify the wishes 
of a section of manufacturers—he would 
not destroy British agriculture, and thus be- 
come entirely dependent upon the foreigner 
—a supply which might either from the ill- 
willof the Governments of those countries, or 
from circumstances over which they had no 
control, be found to be a most precarious 
and dangerous thing to rely on; for the two 
great interests of the manufacturer and the 
agriculturist could not be placed in the 
same position. The former might increase 
his produce as he pleased; but, for the lat- 
ter, however he might expend his capital, 
the seedtime and harvest time were not 
his own—after all, the return for his capi- 
tal came from the Giver and the Dispenser 
of every blessing man enjoyed. Now, if 
they took the returns of the quantity of 
corn grown in this country, they would 
find that from the superabundant years 
there was sufficient on the average for the 
consumption of the people. Being his own 
steward over three properties in three dif- 
ferent counties, living amongst his own ten- 
antry, and being in constant communica- 
tion with them as he had been for thirty 
years, he knew something of this question; 
and he could state it as a fact, that in the 
year 1835, when wheat was sold at 34s, 
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and 35s. a quarter, the farmers gave the 
wheat to the pigs and to the horses to eat: 
hundreds of thousands of quarters had been 
expended in this way which had never been 
taken into account at all; but if there had 
been any providence on the part of the Go- 
vernment, to have treasured up that super- 
abundant quantity—a system he had always 
advocated—there would have been sufficient 
at other times for the consumption of the 
people. He was no advocate for high 
prices for agricultural produce, nor did 
they much benefit the farmer; for when 
they occurred it was generally between the 
months of April and September, when the 
farmers had no grain on hands—when, in 
short, the market was supplied by specula- 
tors, who, by a fallacious system of keep- 
ing up the averages, contrived to introduce 
foreign corn at the lowest possible rate of 
duty, which they poured into the markets 
at the very time when the home supply 
would be available by the harvest. The 
poorer farmers were, in order to pay their 
rent and taxes, obliged to sell in a falling 
market, generally about Michaelmas. Te 
maintained, in opposition to those free- 
trade theorists, that the wages of labour 
was, to a great extent, regulated by the 
price of corn. Ile had seen repeated in- 
stances of it. But some said that the 
prices of agricultural produce would not, 
after all, be so much lowered—that Lincoln 
Heath and such places, which had been 
reclaimed at a great expense, which was 
farmed still with more cost than richer soils, 
would not be thrown out of cultivation. 
Well, then, he answered such statements 
by replying, if the price of agricultural 
produce would not be much lowered, why 
unsettle the whole condition of the coun- 
try? Why check those improvements ? 
Why disturb men’s minds? It had been 
admitted, that since 1842, the farmers 
and landlords had spent more capital on 
land, than for the ten years preceding. 
And why was this ? Because they thought 
this question had been finally adjusted— 
completely settled in 1842. And if bread 
would not be much cheaper than it was at 
present, why should they deceive those 
who supported the measure on the ground 
solely that it would give cheap bread ? 
There could be no doubt corn would be 
cheaper; and the effect would be that not 
only the inferior but the richer soils would 
be thrown out of cultivation. The richer 
soils would be burdened with poor rates, 
which they would be unable to bear; and 
the British capitalist would fly to foreign 
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countries and invest his money in land, ag 
he had already invested them in the con. 
struction of foreign railroads. It was 
asked, where was the corn to come from ? 
There need be no fear in that respect, 
Why, in America alone more corn might 
be produced than all Europe would require, 
In a letter he had received from a gentle- 
man who was now living there it was stated, 
that the quantity raised last year in the 
United States was not less than 105,000,000 
of quarters. The land then of this country 
must go out of cultivation, and what would 
become of those persons who were now 
employed upon it? But he would not 
trespass further on their time; and he 
earnestly implored their Lordships, with- 
out any consideration to private feelings or 
private affections, to discharge their duty 
conscientiously, and to reject this measure. 
He would say that some noble Lords were 
inclined in 1846 to take the same course 
which they took in 1829; but he implored 
them not to do so; for if they gave a vote 
contrary to their conscientious opinions, 
they would forfeit not only the respect and 
confidence of the country, but, what was 
of more consequence, the:r own. Several 
noble Lords had expressed to him the 
deep regret which they would carry to 
their graves that, upon a memorable occa- 
sion, they had been induced to, do violence 
to their own feelings and support the ex- 
isting Government of the day; and their 
Lordships might depend upon it that if 
they forfeited again the respect and confi- 
dence of the people of England, as they did 
in 1829, from that moment the independ- 
ence of their Lordships’ House would cease. 
It might exist as a House of Lords, but it 
would be dependent upon the House of 
Commons. 

The Eart of CLARENDON: I can 
assure your Lordships that I shall tres- 
pass very briefly upon your time, for | 
have the satisfaction of not finding myself 
in the category of those whom the noble 
Lord (Lord Stanley) has so solemnly 
warned against their inconsistencies, or 
upon whose consciences he expects their 
votes to weigh so heavily. I have no new 
opinions to avow, nor old ones to retract, 
having rarely missed an opportunity, since 
I had the honour of a seat in this House, 
of stating what I conscientiously thought 
were the mischievous effects of protection 
in any shape, and of expressing my hope 
and belief that the time was rapidly ap- 
proaching when the Corn Laws must be 
abolished ; still, however, as I trust that 
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this is the last time your Lordships will be 
called upon to discuss the question, I cannot 
avoid expressing the unfeigned satisfaction 
with which I, in common with all those 
who desire to carry out the principles of 
free trade, must view a measure which will 
for ever, and I wish I could add at once, 
extinguish the whole protective system, and 
which is introduced with all the weight 
and authority that a Conservative Govern- 
ment can impart to it. It little matters 
now by what causes the Government may 
have been influenced, whether they be the 
result of observation and experience during 
the last three years—whether they be the 
sound arguments of their opponents, or the 
diseased potatoes of Ireland—all doubtless 
had their part in bringing about that deci- 
sion which we learn from my noble Friend 
(Lerd Stanley) was unanimous in Decem- 
ber last, with the important exception of 
my noble Friend himself; and no one 
more cordially regrets than I do that his 
doubts upon which he took eight-and-forty 
hours to deliberate were not so resolved as 
still to give Her Majesty and the country 
the advantage of his services and great 
talents. I rejoiced, however, that such a 


measure as this was brought forward by 


the Government, and I rejoiced almost as 
much at the wisdom and justice of the 
avowals by which its introduction was ac- 
companied, and its defence has been con- 
ducted throughout the long and weary 
ordeal it has had to undergo; but I have 
never looked upon this as a triumph to 
any party either in Parliament or in the 
country, or the question as one of party 
at all, but rather as one of facts and ex- 
perience ; for of all subjects the Corn Law 
is the one with respect to which opinions 
during the last thirty years have unavoid- 
ably been undergoing the most frequent 
modification as knowledge was acquired, 
as science advanced, and as the numbers 
and wants of the community increased. 
Why, the different Corn Laws themselves 
are a proof of this; and there is not a 
man in the country, who has seriously 
reflected upon this important subject, can 
affirm that during thirty years his views 
have remained the same; for where the 
elements upon which judgment is formed 
are themselves variable, opinions must be 
subject to modification; and can the pro- 
tectionist party say that their minds have 
escaped this process, and still remain un- 
influenced by circumstances? Will they 
when they take upon themselves the re- 
sponsibilities of office, as they now do the 
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responsibilities of opposition—an event 
which may speedily occur—will they insist 
upon maintaining the present law at all 
hazards, or are they not even now prepared 
to admit of some change in it? Would 
they not now gladly accept and hail as a 
measure of salvation, that very duty of 
8s., which five years ago they scornfully 
rejected and denounced as a revolutionary 
plot to ruin them? Are we not even 
threatened with some such proof of their 
change of opinion when this Bill goes into 
Committee ?—some Amendment which will 
throw overboard their whole principle, and 
which will demand not protection for agri- 
culture but protection for the Exchequer ? 
I repeat, then, this is no political question, 
but one of facts and experience; and I 
sincerely regret, therefore, the public time 
lost, and the public injury inflicted, in dis- 
cussing not the merits of this Bill, but in 
demonstrating that it was a party question, 
though, in fact, all the virulent abuse that 
has been expended upon Sir Robert Peel, 
and all the opposition that has been raised 
against the Minister, even more than 
against the measure, merely proved that 
he was influenced by higher considerations 
than those of party; and that if he did 
forfeit the favourable opinion and support 
of his political Friends, he sacrificed them 
to what was of far higher importance—the 
public good: he can have had no other 
conceivable motive, except a sense of public 
duty, for doing what he has done. With 
famine advancing at rapid strides in Ireland 
—(TIronical cheering)—noble Lords may 
cry “hear, hear!’’ but they must give me 
leave to tell them that if they had been 
sitting on the Ministerial benches last Oc- 
tober, and had received fram the Lord 
Lieutenant and other official quarters the 
reports that reached the Government, they 
would not have dared to disregard them; 
nor would they, any more than Sir Robert 
Peel, have refrained from taking measures 
for relieving the Irish people. It was his 
bounden duty to protect, as far as human 
means could do so, that country from star- 
vation and its attendant evils—disease and 
turbulence ; and he might in November last 
have opened the ports by Order in Council 
—for my own part I heartily wish he had— 
indeed, during the progress of the debate 
he was told by one of the protectionist 
leaders that he would have been fully jus- 
tified in so doing; and he was formally 
invited to open the Irish ports by others, 
who thereby admitted that the existing 
law is inadequate for any sudden emer- 
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gency, and inefficient when tested by the 
pressure of circumstances. Now, this is 
another proof of change of opinion, for if 
this party had stedfastly adhered to their 
doctrine, that the law always secures an 
abundant supply at reasonable prices, they 
should have insisted upon more stringent 
protection for the relief of Ireland, instead 
of demanding the temporary admission of 
corn free of all duty. I shall not waste a 
moment in observing upon the absurdity 
and the impossibility of opening the Irish 
ports, when there was a duty of 17s. upon 
corn in the English ports and the trade 
perfectly free between the two countries ; 
but if the ports of the United Kingdom 
had been opened in November last, is there 
any human being who thinks that after a 
suspension of the Corn Laws for six or 
eight months, it would have been politic 
or practicable to restore them? My noble 
Friend complained that Sir Robert Peel 
would give him no guarantee that they 
should be reimposed—he would have had 
much greater cause for complaint if he 
(Sir Robert Peel) had given a pledge 
which he knew he could not have redeemed. 
There is no power in the country that 
upon questions of food—dquestions that 
may really be called vital ones—can dare 
to disregard public opinion, or to precipitate 
the conflict that may any day occur: and 
this Bill is, in my humble judgment, the 
only means now open to us of averting 
such a struggle between different classes 
—the only kind of civil war that our man- 
ners and state of civilization now admits 
of, but not the less formidable for that— 
with all the rancour and animosity it would 
leave behind, and all the consequences it 
would entail upon those who eventually 
would have to yield, and who would repent 
when too late of not having been wise in 
time. The noble Duke on the cross benches 
declares that he and his party have been 
completely taken by surprise by this mea- 
sure; but if they have chosen to ‘be deaf 
and blind to the intentions of Sir Robert 
Peel, the country has not been so—the 
country has well understood what he was 
about, and in which direction he was steer- 
ing for the last four years. Previously 
to that time, however, is a very different 
question, and for my own part I have 
never been able to explain how statesmen 
of acknowledged experience and foresight 
—statesmen who must, or who ought to 
have, understood the wants and the wishes 
of the country, and the manner in which 
alone they could safely be dealt with— 
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political leaders whose speedy advent to 
power and the responsibility of Govern 
ment was secure—how they could have 
joined in maligning the motives and misre- 
presenting the measures of the late Go. 
vernment, in advocating the fallacies which 
they knew it would soon be their duty to 
combat, and in decrying the policy of free 
trade, which they must have foreseen they 
should shortly have to promote, has, | 
repeat, always appeared inexplicable to my 
mind upon any hypothesis of eommon sense 
or common honesty. Be that as it may, 
however, it is fortunate for the country 
that circumstances since that time have 
been precisely reversed, and that upon all 
questions affecting our great commercial 
interests we have had a Government pos- 
sessing the power to do good, and an oppo- 
sition without the will to thwart them. 
During these four last years Sir Robert 
Peel has never ceased to speak in language 
intelligible to those who did not wilfully 
deceive themselves. Such persons alone 
can have believed that the broad principles 
of commercial policy laid down by him 
on every occasion were inapplicable to the 
Corn Laws, and that when he threw wide 
open the gates of free trade he did so only 
for the admission of colonial asses, and 
drugs, and furniture woods, and a few hats 
and boots, and resolutely intended to close 
them against the most important of all 
commodities—the food of our rapidly in- 
creasing and always under-fed population. 
But notwithstanding the abundant notice 
of his intentions given by Sir Robert Peel 
—a notice, moreover, which has been well 
understood even by those who pretend 
ignorance, for suspicion and denunciation 
of him for his speeches, his Tariff, his 
Canadian Corn, and his political economy 
have really formed the staple topics at 
agricultural meetings for the last three 
years. Notwithstanding the important 
statements of Sir James Graham, whose 
official position united with the most _ex- 
traordinary industry make him more than 
any other man master of the statistics of 
this country — notwithstanding that he 
proved year after year, by incontrovertible 
facts, that cheapness and plenty were the 
real foundation of our prosperity, that 
coincident with them were to be found 
greater contentment, diminution of crime, 
abatement of commotions, improved health, 
and increased commerce, and that high 
prices of the necessaries of life were always 
disastrous to the country; that the poor 
were tempted to crime, and that the rates 
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of mortality inereased—notwithstanding all 
this the agriculturists have affected to stand 
aghast with surprise, and have loudly raised 
the ery of protection to native industry— 
not, as formerly, protection to agriculture ; 
that would be rather too stale and too exclu- 
sive for the present times and the present 
state of the public mind—and there again 
js another proof of change of opinion: a 
more comprehensive cry was required, and 
protection to native industry, protection to 
all the industrial classes of the country has 
been substituted ; but native industry in 
this general sense does not want you, it 
repudiates alike your new-born sympathy 
and your worn-out legislation. The great 
staple manufacturers of the country—men, 
some of whom give employment from 1,000 
to 2,000 workmen, and pay from 1,0001. to 
2,0001. a week in wages—men who, give 
me leave to say, are as much or even more 
immediately interested than your Lordships 
in the tranquillity of the country and the 
prosperity of all classes in it; they want 
no protection, neither do the manufacturers 
of cloth and linen, although with glove- 
makers, and bootmakers, and hatters, and 
glass manufacturers, they have each in 
their turn thought that the withdrawal of 
protection would be their ruin, but now 
find how infinitely more they prosper with- 
out it; and they, moreover, have had the 
manliness and the honesty to avow it; in 
fact, there is nof one single instance in the 
commercial history of this country where 
consumer or producer has been injured by 
a relaxation of the prohibitory system. 
Well, then, as native industry stands in no 
need of protection, the patriotism and in- 
dignation which have been raised in its 
behalf must return to the source from 
which they sprung, to agriculture; and I 
quite agree with the noble Duke on the 
eross benches that the interests rightly 
understood of all persons engaged in that 
important branch of industry are identical. 
I quite agree in the affectionate assur- 
ances given to tenant farmers and day la- 
bourers at those convivial meetings which 
have multiplied so prodigiously since the 
repeal of the Corn Laws was seriously 
agitated, that the landlords, and tenant 
farmers, and labourers, were all in one 
boat; that they must pull together, and 
swim together, or sink together; that there 
could be no separation of interests; I quite 
admit it: but if these interests are em- 
bodied in, or identified with, a system of 
protection, I utterly deny it. I defy any 
one to show that the labourers have gained 
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by that system, or are in any way inter- 
ested in its maintenance. The noble Duke 
has drawn a lively picture of the thatch 
under which they live, and the good air in 
which they work; but not a word has he 
said of their wages, of the 6s. or 7s. a 
week upon which a man and his family 
are said to support themselves in some 
counties; consider that my Lords, consider 
the quantity and the quality of food by 
which with them life is sustained; consider 
their moral and physical condition, their 
hopeless life of toil, their impossibility of 
saving—hardly of existing; consider the 
evidence of the numerous medical men 
from all parts of the country examined two 
years ago before the Committee on medical 
relief administered to the poor; their an- 
swers without exception were, that large 
portions of the labouring classes were mi- 
serably under-fed, and that that was the 
reason why so many of them could not 
perform a proper day’s work, nor recover 
from sickness when they fell ill. I will 
defy any one, then, to show that the la- 
bourer can sink lower in the social scale 
than he now is under the protective sys- 
tem; and he has, therefore, no interest in 
upholding it. Next come the tenant far- 
mers—and I will admit that some of them 
who have neither capital, nor education, nor 
experience, men who take 200 or 300 acres 
of land as they would a public house, but 
who have no more business to be farmers 
than they have to be jewellers—I admit 
that such men may require artificial means 
to save them from the consequences of 
their own incapacity; and that they, per- 
haps, will be unable to bear up against 
competition. I am aware that in saying 
this I expose myself to being classed with 
those whom my noble Friend accuses of 
cruelty and heartlessness ; but his argu- 
ments, if carried to their legitimate extent 
and practically acted upon, would check 
every attempt at progress, and always 
make improvement wait upon ignorance: 
they are just as valid against home com- 
petition as against foreign; they would have 
been quite as applicable in favour of spade 
husbandry against the plough, or against 
the spinning-jenny in favour of the distaff. 
But to the good farmer, to the man who 
has the necessary capital, and education, 
and intelligence, who does not obstinately 
adhere to the system and the implements 
of his forefathers, who receives every new 
improvement as a boon, who watches the 
discoveries of science and their practical 
application in order to turn them to his 
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own use, and has confidence that he is se- 
cure of reaping the profits of his own in- 
vestment and skill, to such men competi- 
tion will, in agriculture as in every other 
business of life, prove but a healthy sti- 
mulus. Supposing, however, that the worst 
fears of the worst alarmists were at first to 
be verified—that we were inundated, as it 
is called, with all this foreign corn which 
is to pour in upon us, Heaven only knows 
whence or how, though to judge from the 
language of some we might expect it to 
roll in upon the waves of the ocean, and be 
delivered gratis at every man’s door; for 
it now would seem sufficient to read or 
hear of any great plain in the heart of 
Russia, or of the United States, in order 
at once to jump to the conclusion that 
twenty or thirty bushels an acre of the 
finest wheat will be immediately grown 
there, and sent here at 25s. or 30s. a 
quarter, without the smallest reference 
being necessary to want of capital and 
skill, to inveterate habits of bad husbandry, 
to cost of transport or vicinity to places of 
shipment; when really one should think 
that with Ireland close to our doors, go- 
verned by our laws, exposed to our ex- 
ample, far less taxed than ourselves, com- 
manding, as she ought to do, our capital, 
and possessing every advantage for be- 
coming the granary of this country and 
rendering us independent of foreign sup- 
plies, but where much of the land is abso- 
lutely lying waste, where all of it is but 
half cultivated, and from whence, with the 
exception of last year, we have annually 
derived a less and less supply of wheat;— 
with such a picture as my noble Friend 
has drawn of agriculture in Ireland, and 
with such a practical example under our 
eyes of the difticulty of changing the habits 
of a nation under all the circumstances 
most favourable instead of most adverse to 
such a change, one should really think 
that we might spare ourselves this bugbear 
of inundation. But supposing it to occur, 
and that all at once millions of human 
beings were to be cursed with an abundant 
supply of human food, well, all that in this 
impossible supposition could happen to the 


tenant farmer would be that he could not | 
pay the same rent, that he must have | 


some reduction until the exportation of 
grain from abroad had raised its price to 
the level of that produced at home, or 
until he found the means of successfully 
meeting this foreign competition; and that, 
in fact, is what it is all reducible to, to an 
hypothetical, and, as I am convinced, 
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groundless apprehension of reduced rents; 
but in saying this I neither mean to jm. 
pute selfish motives to any one, nor to 
doubt the conscientious convictions of those 
who think that any material reduction in 
the value of land would be hurtful to all 
classes of our countrymen; but, on the 
other hand, I have my own convictions, 
founded upon no brief or careless consi- 
deration of the whole subject, that this is 
solely a landlords’ question, and that it is 
to their alarms we owe all this fierce op- 
position to the measure, all these charges 
of treachery and these lamentations over 
native industry, not a syllable of which, 
be it remembered, was heard here when 
the duties on silks, on cloth, on linens, on 
gloves, or hats, or boots, or furniture, were 
reduced—when the exportation of machi- 
nery was permitted, or any of those various 
changes affecting productive industry, and 
involving foreign competition, which for 
the last twenty years it has been the policy 
of this country to adopt. The British lion 
was not roused, and the British sun did 
not set for ever upon any of these occa- 
sions; it is only when corn, or cattle, or 
wool, or hops, or apples, are meddled with, 
that we hear of treachery and dishonour, 
and men deserting their colours, and who 
if they had been in India lately would all 
have run away; and it is only when the 
things we grow, not the things we make, 
are touched, that we arrive at the true 
Parliamentary definition of native industry. 
But, I say, that all this arises from a hy- 
pothetical and groundless fear, because we 
know that in consequence of the improve- 
ments in the science and practice of agri- 
culture, and the stimulus given to produe- 
tion during the last thirty years, the price 
of corn has fallen 50 per cent, while the 
rental of the country has increased 16 or 
17 per cent; and that the price of wheat 
cannot, therefore, be taken as any test of 
the prosperity of the land, or the rent of 
the landowner; and that it would be just 
as true to affirm that because a piece of 
cotton which at the close of the war was 
worth 25s. now sells for 5s. the manu- 
facturers of cotton have suffered, whereas 
the reverse is notoriously the fact. These 
fears are groundless however, although 
some of your Lordships will doubtless at 
first be considerable losers; my noble 
Friend, for instance, who I am sure con- 
scientiously believes everything he asserts, 
and who I am equally sure will endeavour 
to mitigate the ruin he has so confidently 
predicted to his tenants, by lowering his 
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rents some 50 or 60 per cent directly that 
this Bill becomes law; yet I am convinced 
it will be a gratuitous, though I admit a 
necessary, sacrifice on his part, and that 
competition for his farms will soon force 
him into the enviable position of recog- 
nising his error, and increasing his income. 
I say again the alarm is groundless, be- 
cause it gives no sign of existence; no 
stimulus has been unapplied, no effort has 
been wanting to raise a panic, whether em- 
anating from Parliamentary speeches, or 
protectionist landlords, or newspapers, or 
from agricultural societies, or from that 
great central focus of alarm—No. 17, New 
Bond Street; but they have all fallen still- 
born, for I cannot look upon that provin- 
cial assembly which was summoned to 
meet last week at Willis’s Rooms as any 
proof of panic, when I bear in roind that 
during the four months that the measure 
of the Government has been before the 
country, farmers have made no preparation 
for the oncoming calamity by turning off 
their labourers, or lowering their wages. 
Tenants, in spite of all warnings, will hold 
on their farms or renew their leases at the 
same or sometimes at higher rents since 
the full extent of their approaching misfor- 
tunes was explained to them; and land, 
notwithstanding so much of it is about to 
be thrown out of cultivation as to become 
barren waste, will unaccountably sell at 
its accustomed price. I again repeat that 
these apprehensions are groundless, be- 
cause the greatest alarmist is not prepared 
to act upon his assertions, or to prove his 
own belief in them by selling his estate at 
a depreciated value; and of this I am sure, 
that if any one of your Lgrdships will this 
evening publicly announce that he is pre- 
pared to accept four or two years’ purchase 
for his estate less than its marketable 
value eight months ago, his difficulty will 
be, not in finding a purchaser, but in de- 
ciding among the host of competitors for 
his property, by whom within the next few 
days he will be assailed. One of two things 
must be admitted, either these fears are 
groundless, or they have a reasonable 
foundation. If the former—if there be no 
real cause for alarm—if the free admission 
of corn into England be not likely to pro- 
duce effects materially different from those 
which for a series of years have been ob- 
served in the Channel Islands, where the 
corn trade being perfectly free and the 
people able to take the most favourable 
moments for importing it, and in quanti- 
ties not capable of influencing the German 
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markets, the average price of wheat from 
1820 to 1840 inclusive has been 51s. 9d. 
in Guernsey, and in Jersey from 40s. to 
50s. per quarter. If it be not really be- 
lieved that we are so destitute of capital, 
and skill, and enterprise, that in every- 
thing we must be beaten by everybody— 
if it can be doubted that the agriculturists 
of England have more capital and greater 
skill than any others, a more fertile soil 
and as good a climate. [Lord Srannore: 
No!] The noble Lord says ‘‘ No;”’ but I 
should like him to tell me what country 
possesses so many agricultural advantages. 
Can he compare those of Germany to ours? 
can he deny that our land produces more 
than any other, that our farmers have bet- 
ter breeds of cattle, better roads, better 
markets, and cheaper labour for the work 
done? and of this last point there can be 
no doubt; for although the numerous Eng- 
lish labourers who have for some time past 
been employed abroad in the hard work of 
constructing railways receive twice as much 
wages as the foreign labourers, yet the ca- 
pitalists who employ them consider this 
abundantly compensated by the more than 
double labour they perform. Well, then, 
if all this be true, neither rents, nor agri- 
cultural profits, nor the value of land will 
suffer; and the opposition that has been 
raised against a measure by which a more 
regular supply of food will be secured to 
the people is both unjust and mischievous ; 
or on the other hand, the apprehensions 
are well founded and the price of corn will 
greatly fall—to what price however it is 
not easy to say; where the calculations of 
loss are so vague and are so little founded 
upon facts or experience, it is difficult to 
fix upon any particular point in the de- 
scending scale of prices upon which alarm- 
ists would agree; but perhaps 10s. a quar- 
ter would not be an exaggerated interpre- 
tation of that total ruin which by some is 
so confidently predicted; and I observed 
that that amount of loss was the basis of 
my noble Friend’s caleulations—in other 
words, that our wheat must fall 10s. i 

order to be on a level with the foreign 
wheat that enters into competition with it. 
Well, but what is that but saying that 
corn can be bought elsewhere cheaper by 
10s. a quarter than our own, and that of 
that advantage the community is deprived 
by the existing law? and taking the con- 
sumption at 20,000,000 of quarters annu- 
ally, the agriculturists would thereby im- 
pose a tax of 10,000,0000. sterling upon 
the people—double the amount of the in- 
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come tax—not one farthing of which goes 
into the Exchequer, or alleviates other bur- 
dens, and not one farthing of which goes 
into the pockets of the landlords ; if it did, 
there would be some reason in the system, 
and no small patriotism and self-sacrifice 
in the abandonment of it; but this enor- 
mous tax would simply be paid for the in- 
creased cost of production, and be as abso- 
lutely wasted as if it were thrown into the 
sea. I cannot conceive that there should 
be a question about the uncompensated in- 
jury that this would produce, and I will 
endeavour in a few words to illustrate what 
I have now been saying. I will suppose 
that two vessels are lying side by side in 
the port of London. The one from Dant- 
zie with corn on board at 30s. a quarter, 
the other from Hull with wheat of the 
same quality at 40s. There can be little 
doubt to which of these ships the labour- 
ing man, or indeed the wealthy man, would 
go for his supply. He goes to the Dantzie 
vessel, but finds it guarded by tidéwaiters 
who order him to pass on to the other, 
where he pays 21. for the eight bushels of 
corn, which from the first vessel he might 
have obtained for 30s.; and not all the in- 
genuity of my noble Friend will render 
that man grateful for the protection thus 
vouchsafed to him, nor make him believe 
that it secures to him and to his family as 
much as they want to eat at the most rea- 
sonable price; and do you suppose that 
the manufacturer will thank you for your 
protection to native industry, which makes 
the labourer pay 25 per cent dearer for 
the food that he must have, instead of 
buying with it the clothing and the com- 
forts that he must then manage to do 
without? Will not the manufacturer con- 
sider that the Legislature has thus de- 
prived him of a customer; and will not 
these two men agree. that as botl? are in- 
jured by the law, and that as people could 
not be so foolish as to make laws which 
did good to no one, that all the advantage 
must be for the producer of the corn, and 
that into his pocket had gone this addi- 
tional 10s., this 25 per cent of the poor 
man’s wages, which to him would have 
given comforts, and to the manufacturer 
custom? Yet this supposition would be en- 
tirely erroneous, the producer of the corn 
would not have touched a farthing of it, he 
gains no more than the producer of any 
other commodity, for the rent of land as- 
suredly never exceeds the profits derivable 
from any other business ; and yet agricul- 
ture has had far greater advantages, or 
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what were supposed to be such, than any 
other productive industry, but always with 
worse results. The system has been 
created by the landlords: the laws haye 
been passed by themselves, for themselves, 
just’ when, and how they pleased; and yet 
no branch of business has, all things con- 
sidered, made less progress: none has been 
so often in distress, none has so often, or 
more piteously solicited and obtained legis. 
lative relief; and yet it is proposed to re- 
ject the measure now before you, and to 
persevere in a system which not only the 
principal leaders of party, but the principal 
possessors of land in this country look upon 
as obsolete, unnecessary, and hurtful. A 
system which the most ardent or the most 
reckless protectionist would not venture to 
guarantee for three years, which he knows 
the first deficient harvest must sweep away 
when further resistance would become too 
dangerous, but when concession extorted 
by compulsion would lose all its grace and 
the best portion of its usefulness. It is 
for such a system as this, that the landed 
aristocracy of England would peril the 
proud position they now hold; a position 
which no other class in any country of 
the world can boast of, and in lieu of that 
homage, which is really the fittest word 
for the feelings with which their wealth, 
and rank, and social position, and as a 
body their general usefulness are regarded, 
they would expose themselves to a con- 
tinued social conflict, and to that tremend- 
ous power of association which the money, 
the intelligence, and the active enmity of 
the industrious and middle classes would 
infallibly bring to bear against them. Be- 
fore I sit down, I desire, with your Lord- 
ships’ permission to say a few words upon 
what is a novel and much maligned, but 
to my mind, an important and beneficial 
feature in the system of commercial policy 
which we are about to adopt, viz., that of 
meeting, and I will confidently add, of de- 
feating, hostile tariffs by a friendly one— 
that of admitting freely the productions 
of countries which exclude our own. I 
have on former occasions expressed my 
earnest hope that diplomacy would no 
longer be resorted to for the purpose of 
liberalizing the commercial systems of other 
countries ; and I have expressed my belief, 
founded upon some little knowledge and 
experience, that all future attempts to 
effect this by negotiation or treaty, would, 
as they have hitherto done, end in failure ; 
for all such negotiations imply reciprocity 
and an interchange of equivalents, which 
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it is found impossible to adjust with satis- 
faction to the various interests on both 
sides concerned; and the consequence al- 
most invariably is that if a treaty be con- 
cluded one of the contracting parties con- 
siders itself overreached, and is anxious 
to evade the stipulations or abridge the 
term of its engagement, as in the case of 
the Brazils for instance; or else the nego- 
tiations after being long protracted are 
finally broken off, as in the cases of France, 
Spain, Portugal, and other countries with- 
in the last twenty years, leaving the non- 
contracting parties less amicably disposed 
towards each other than when they com- 
menced, and more firmly convinced of the 
impossibility of reconciling their reciprocal, 
or as they suppose adverse interests, and 
thus they continue to wage that war of 
eustom-houses, which is hurtful alike to 
the producers and consumers of every 
country. The only wise and practical 
course is for each nation to pursue that 
which it believes to be best for itself, and 
to disregard the policy adopted by others; 
and surely, the fact of our being a heavily 
taxed people is no reason why we should 
pay dearer than is necessary for the com- 
modities we want, and which are produced 
abroad. The income tax, and the assessed 
taxes, and the poor rates, are all so many 
reasons for not superadding to them the 
Custom-house tax, except for purposes of 
revenue. The illiberality of other coun- 
tries is no reason why we should not buy 
in the cheapest market, although we may 
not at first be able to sell in the dearest; 
it is no reason for our inflicting upon our- 
selves a double penalty. We have but to 
look to our own interests, and at the same 
time that we advance them, we shall give 
an example which the rest of the world 
must follow; for as other countries unfor- 
tunately will not make us a present of 
their commodities which we want, they 
must take in exchange the commodities 
we have to give; but then we are usually 
told that this may be very true, that they 
will send us their productions, but they 
will take nothing but bullion in return. I 
shall, however, not waste the time of this 
House in demonstrating that there is no 
distinction between the precious metals 
and any other commodity, and that to -ob- 
tain gold and silver, we must have exported 
to the Brazils or to Mexico some produc- 
tions of our own of which those countries 
stood in need; but I totally deny that any 
such result would permanently ensue. It 
may arise under extraordinary circum- 
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stances, as in 1839 and 1840, when, owing 


_to our deficient harvests and our sliding- 


scale, we had to import nearly 3,000,000 
quarters of corn ata cost of about 7,000,0001. 
sterling suddenly, when no preparation could 
be made for payment by the ordinary means 
of trade, and when, consequently, this corn 
had to be paid for in bullion, the only me- 
dium available for the emergency. At that 
time the bullion in the bank of England 
sunk from 9,300,000/. in the month of 
January 1839, to 2,500,000/. in the month 
of October—7,000,0001. sterling were with- 
drawn in the space of nine months; and 
by the assistance of the bank of France 
alone, we were preserved from the misfor- 
tune and.the disgrace of a national bank- 
ruptey. But what has been the conse- 
quence since? Why, upon its being as- 
certained that we should annually require 
from the Continent about 1,500,000 quar- 
ters of corn, due preparations in the ordi- 
nary channels of commerce have been made 
for meeting this importation; and I beg 
the special attention of your Lordships to 
the fact, that from the time of the esta- 
blishment of the Zollverein in 1833, our 
exportations to Germany after a partial - 
decline remained stationary at rather more 
than 4,500,000 annually down to the years 
1838 and 1839, during which period, little 
or no corn was imported into this country ; 
but that since those years our importation 
of corn haying been considerable and re- 
gular, our exports to Germany have risen 
from 4,800,000/. in 1837, to 6,700,0000. 
in 1844, and no derangement in our mo- 
netary system has taken place. As a fur- 
ther illustration, I will advert to the case 
of France, where shortly after the Revolu- 
tion of 1830, a Mixed Commission, of 
which I had the honour of being a Member, 
was appointed to sit at Paris with the ob- 
ject of placing the commercial relations of 
the two countries upon a more satisfactory 
footing; and although the able and en- 
lightened men named by the French Go- 
vernment, one of whom was M. Duchatel, 
the present Minister of the Interior, were 
quite as desirous as their English colleagues 
to conclude a treaty, it was found impossible 
to reconcile adverse interests or to effect an 
exchange of equivalents, and the negotia- 
tions were suspended. At that time the 
value of our exports to France did not 
reach 500,000/.—an amount really dis- 
graceful, when we consider the contiguity 
of the two countries and the reciprocal need 
of each other in which they stand—since 
then the French tariff has continued in 
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unabated hostility; but it has been our 
policy to reduce the duties upon a great 
variety of French commodities, and what 
has been the result? Why, that the value 
of our exports to France has increased 
from 476,0001. in 1833, to 2,600,000. in 
1845. This export trade, moreover, is not 
confined to one or two articles, but includes 
all the different manufactured productions 
of this country. Facts such as these can- 
not fail to have their due weight with your 
Lordships ; but I will further illustrate the 
subject by referring to Spain and Portugal, 
where the tariffs are absolutely prohibitory, 
and what do we see there? Why, that Bri- 
tish goods, cheap and abundant, are to be 
found in every part of the Peninsula; for it 
must be remembered that it is one thing to 
enact a prohibitive system, and another and 
a very different one to enforce it; so true is 
it that the interests of men are always more 
powerful than the laws made to restrain 
them. The smuggler is always at hand to 
correct the errors of the legislator ; and he 
will always provide that the exchange of 
commodities, or in other words trade, shall 
flow in a natural, though it may be in an 
unlawful, channel. I do not defend the 
system, I am only dealing with facts ; and 
I say that the contraband trade invariably 
exists where prohibitory duties prevail, not 
only in Spain and Portugal, but in Italy, 
from Belgium and Switzerland into France, 
along the whole extent of the Russian fron- 
tier ; the Zollverein cannot guard against 
it, it is found in activity upon the boundary 
line of Canada and the United States, and 
throughout the continent of South Ame- 
rica. Napoleon with all his power, and all 
the means at his command, could not pre- 
vent it—his attempts to do so were one of 
the main causes of his downfall. We our- 
selves, in our circumscribed limits, with 
our well-organized coast guard and revenue 
forees, we could not under the prohibitory 
system prevent the unlimited introduction 
of silk goods, we cannot now prevent a 
greater quantity of tobacco being smuggled 
into the country than passes through the 
Custom-house, and no human power can 
prevent it but by rendering the smuggler’s 
trade an unprofitable one. We need not 
then have any the slightest apprehension 
as to the mode in which the productions 
of other countries will be paid for by us; 
and we may safely rely that if trade exists 
at all it will be beneficial to all those en- 
gaged in it. I know that the recent 
speeches of M. Guizot and M. Canin Gri- 
daine have been triumphantly referred to 
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as proofs that we have nothing to expect 
from France in return for our liberality ; 
but I view these speeches in no such light, 
I think they were most proper and prudent 
speeches, particularly on the eve of a ge- 
neral election. I am sure we heard much 
worse here before our own last general 
election ; but no Minister of a representa. 
tive Government can ever be expected to 
originate measures which disturb powerful 
and protected interests until he is sup- 
ported by public opinion, until the question 
in fact, as with ourselves, has been settled 
out of doors, and is ripe for legislation; 
and it is only when the French people be- 
come convinced, without any reference to 
foreign countries, that it is not for their 
interest to pay an enormous price for bad 
iron, and to submit in every branch of in- 
dustry to use inferior implements, which in- 
crease the cost of production; it is only 
when they become convinced it is not for 
their interest to pay extravegantly for the 
wood, which for the sole benefit of the 
owners of forests they are compelled to 
consume, when from Belgium or England 
they might obtain a cheap and abundant 
supply of coal; it is only when they be- 
come fully alive to these and other u- 
compensated tributes which they pay for 
their protective system, that they will know 
how to deal with it as they have before 
done with other obnoxious privileges. Pub- 
lic opinion, however, in France, is daily 
more and more directed to these subjects; 
and I can assure my noble Friends on the 
cross benches that a free-trade league with 
a Duke at the head of it, is now established 
at Paris. The Neapolitan Government has 
already made great reductions in the du- 
ties on cottons, woollen goods, and salt fish. 
The example has been followed in the Pa- 
pal States. The Sardinian Government is 
liberalizing its commercial system. Prus- 
sia, within the last year, has made a de- 
cided stand against any further extension 
of the prohibitory system of the Zollverein. 
In Norway, the duties upon woven goods 
have been lowered in consequence of our 
reduction of the timber duties; and as to 
the United States, if my noble Friend had 
read the whole of the paper from which he 
quoted, your Lordships would have dis- 
covered what my noble Friend certainly 
did not lead you to expect, viz., that in 
that most able document, the Government 
of the United States submits to Congress 
the expediency of entirely abandoning the 
system of protection, and of levying no 
duties but for purposes of revenue. | will 
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not, however, weary your Lordships by any 
further attempts to show, that although 
we may for some time to come expect in 
other countries a continuance of those er- 
rors which in our own are gradually yield- 
ing to knowledge and experience, yet that 
the universal tendency must be towards a 
freer interchange @f the respective produc- 
tions of different countries, and towards a 
recognition of the principle that low duties 
are always most profitable to the revenue. 
In fact the whole system by which human 
intercourse has hitherto been so mischie- 
yously obstructed is fast crumbling away, 
and is about to find its level among a host 
of other exploded fallacies and antiquated 
superstitions. As for ourselves, impelled 
as we are by the necessity of penetrating 
into new markets, and of providing an in- 
creased demand for our increasing powers 
of production, we are about to adopt a 
policy which other countries will and must 
follow; not as a concession to us but for 
their own interests—a policy by which we 
shall extend the intercourse of nations, and 
carry into execution that law of God by 
which men are destined to be of mutual 
assistance to each other, but by which 
above all we shall give, and we shall re- 
ceive guarantees for placing upon a solid 
foundation that greatest and most inesti- 
mable blessing—peace. It is for these 
reasons, I think, that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment act most wisely in proposing to 
regulate our foreign commerce without re- 
ference to the policy of other countries ; 
and with respect to our domestic concerns, 
as 1 am convinced that no time more fa- 
vourable than the present—a period of com- 
parative prosperity—can present itself for 
effecting a change of system with less dis- 
turbance and dislocation of existing inter- 
ests, I earnestly hope that this House may 
in its wisdom see fit to assent to a measure 
which will remove the chief source of dis- 
cord from among us, and which in my con- 
science I believe will be advantageous to 
all classes of the community, because itis 
founded on a wise and discriminating re- 
gard for the varying circumstances and 
complicated interests of this great country. 

The Eart of CARNARVON said, that 
he could not but regret to see Her Majes- 
ty’s Ministers introduce such a measure as 
that before them ; for he thought there had 
never been a time in the history of the 
country when such a measure had been 
less required; and he was persuaded that, 
instead of promoting that peace and har- 
mony which the noble Lord who had just 
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sat down contemplated it would, it was on 
the contrary, calculated to inflict great and 
extensive injury on the interests of the 
country—his opinion being, that, whatever 
might be said as to the soundness of free 
trade in the abstract, it was by no means 
applicable to the varied and complicated 
interests of England. It had been observed, 
that our exports with France had very con- 
siderably increased of late, which increase 
was attributed to commercial relaxations 
there; but might it not be rather attributed 
to the untiring and unceasing energy of 
two great countries, each rapidly advancing 
in every department of industry, and going 
on from greatness to greatness, and neither 
of which had yet, he firmly believed, reached 
its highest point of prosperity. With 
greater reason, then, he would say, that 
under the auspices of protection, England 
had attained to that immense height of 
prosperity which it enjoyed over every other 
nation—and altogether deny that the in- 
crease of the exports to France originated 
in any commercial principle which might 
have been adopted by France. Reference 
had been made to the traffic which was 
carried on by smugglers. It could not be 
questioned but there were many articles of 
commerce in which smugglers could traffic 
with impunity ; but permit him to say, that 
for the smuggler to carry on an illicit traffic 
in corn was totally out of the question. He 
thought there was a peculiar inapplicability 
in the noble Lord referring to a traffic in 
corn by smugglers. Allusion had been 
made by his noble Friend to the improved 
feeling which it was thought had been 
growing up among foreign States—that 
there was what was called a more liberal 
commercial policy prevailing now than 
heretofore; but he (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
had neither heard nor read of the springing 
up of that so-called liberal commercial po- 
licy; and even among those statesmen 
who bore a liberal reputation, such as M. 
Guizot or M. Thiers, he was not aware 
that there were any indications among them 
of an approximation to the principles of free 
trade. Perhaps some of the very minor 
States might have adopted the policy to 
which the noble Lord (the Earl of Claren- 
don) adverted; but as to Naples, Sardinia, 
and Prussia, he did not make out his case, 
particularly as to Prussia, which, instead 
of relaxing, rather was looking out for fur- 
ther protection. While he (the Earl of 
Carnarvon) was never an advocate for high 
prohibitory duties, and while he thought 
there was a great error committed in 1815 
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in carrying prohibition to such a height, 
yet he could not forget that in a country 
where the state of things was so complex, 
principles, which might be sound enough 
in the abstract, could not be applied with 
due consideration for peculiar circum- 
stances and individual interests. Being im- 
pressed with that view, he would advise 
their Lordships to be cautious and cireum- 
spect in legislating upon subjects which, if 
prematurely adopted, might cause such a 
reaction as to do more harm than good. 
In the course of the present debate they 
had heard the subject of famine brought 
forward. He thought that the famine 
question had been altogether abandoned. 
Of famine there was a great deal in 
speeches, but not much in the markets. 
They were told that the famine was to 
come in May, and then it was put off till 
the autumn, and now he thought he might 
venture to say that it had been adjourned 
sine die. The noble Lord who had last 
night introduced the Bill, had created in 
his mind no little astonishment by leaving 
them to suppose he had been a free trader 
all his life. With every respect for his 
noble Friend, he had never considered him 
in that light; but, judging from the lan- 
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guage he had heard from him, had always 
looked upon him as a true and faithful 


friend to the cause of protection. His 
noble Friend had argued that if the ports 
had been once opened, they never again 
could have been shut. He remembered 
that the ports were opened in 1826, and he 
had never heard that any difficulty whatever 
was found in closing them when the neces- 
sity for which they were opened had gone 
by ; and, judging by the quiescent state of 
the manufacturing towns, he had no doubt 
but that when the apprehension of a famine 
in Ireland had been dissipated, the law 
would easily have been restored. In 1841, 
when his noble Friends opposite proposed 
the substitution of a fixed duty in place of 
the sliding-scale, they were compelled to 
admit that in periods of unusual scarcity 
or famine they would be obliged to remit 
that duty. Surely, they meant honestly 
by the farmer; they did not mean to give 
to the agricultural interest a mere shadow 
of protection, and deny them the substance; 
they never said they would not reimpose 
the duty whenever the scarcity or famine 
had departed. Why could not his noble 
Friends who now formed Her Majesty’s 
Government have acted in the same way? 
His noble Friend who last addressed their 
Lordships said, that, with the existence of 
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a famine in Ireland, it would have been 
impossible for any one to come down to 
that House and propose to re-enact the ex- 
isting duties. That was a most dangerous 
argument to be used in that House. What, 
that a Minister could not come down to 
Parliament, and ask for measures of relief 
for his starving countrymen, without, at 
the same time, making a proposition for a 
permanent change in the Corn Laws? He 
should like to see the man who would have 
ventured to have stood up and resisted the 
proposition of the Minister of the Crown, 
because such a condition was not attached 
to the measure for relieving the distress of 
a large portion of his fellow countrymen. 
If such a man there was, he could not be 
branded with sufficient scorn; and if the 
Parliament had refused to grant the relief, 
or if they had even faltered over such a 
proposition, there was not a manly heart 
in England that would not have sympa- 
thized with the popular ery for the Repeal 
of the Union. His noble Friend said that 
the manufacturers repudiated the support 
of the agricultural party—that they refused 
protection. One of them themselves, Mr. 
Greg, admitted that the hosiery ef Saxony 
was preferred in our own markets, because 
of its cheapness, over that of our midland 
counties, even although the latter enjoyed 
a protection of 20 per cent. That state- 
ment was borne out by a petition signed 
by 25,000 persons engaged in that trade, 
presented to that House in 1843, imploring 
the Legislature to prohibit the importation 
of foreign hosiery into this kingdom at so 
low a duty. Then with regard to the ma- 
nufactures carried on in Sheffield: it was 
well known that knives and scissors, which 
were pretended to have been made there, 
were introduced from Belgium, and sold at 
a price which would ruin the English pro- 
ducer. He was strongly inclined to believe 
and willing to admit that the manufactu- 
rers would thrive after the passing of that 
measure; but he was also convinced that 
it would be only for a time, because they 
would lose their best customers when they 
lost the home market. Noble Lords who sup- 
ported the present policy of Her Majesty's 
Government seemed to consider the home 
trade as being insignificant when compared 
with the foreign trade; but that was not 
the opinion of Adam Smith; and even in 
America, at the present day, there existed 
a strong feeling amongst the parties en- 
gaged in agriculture against the admis- 
sion of cheap foreign manufactured goods 
into their country. Noble Lords must 
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know that in even the smallest villages 
there was to be found a shop filled with 
the goods of Manchester; they also knew 
how those villages were studded over the 
country. The quantity of goods which 
they sold must, in the aggregate, be very 

at; and proved the value of the home 
market, which, most undoubtedly, would 
be placed in much danger by the measure 
under their Lordships’ consideration. His 
noble Friend had also alluded to the state 
of the labour market. Undoubtedly the 
lot of the labouring man was a chequered 
one, and would to God that legislation 
could improve it! but he was much afraid 
that the measure now proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Government would reduce the 
eondition of the labourer to the level of the 
cultivator of the soil in foreign countries. 
If wages could be maintained under the 
altered law, no question then the measure 
would be a boon to the labourer; but the 
rate of wages must be regulated by the 
demand and the supply in the labour 
market; and although the examples of 
Poland and of America proved that there 
was no inseparable connexion between the 
price of food and the price of labour, still 
he feared that in England, where the la- 
bour market was already overstocked— 
where the population was increasing at 
the rate of 1,000 a day, if much land were 
thrown out of cultivation, the labour market 
would become more overstocked, and then 
he feared the wages must, and would, be 
regulated by the price of provisions, and 
be reduced to the lowest level at which 
human existence could be maintained. It 
might be said that he was wrong in sup- 
posing that land would be thrown out of 
cultivation. His noble Friend had alluded, 
too slightly he thought, to the case of the 
small farmers—men who, he said, ought 
not to be farmers at all—who had no busi- 
ness to be farmers. They were a large 
body of men. The measure before the 
House would consign to hopeless ruin a 
large proportion of the tenantry of Eng- 
land. Their Lordships with their thou- 
sands would feel the blow perhaps but 
slightly, and without the loss of one sub- 
stantial comfort; but the same blow would 
strike that unfortunate class to the ground. 
The wealthy farmer might ride the gale 
out in safety; but it would wholly swamp 
him who was obliged to sell his produce 
the moment he obtained it. It had been 
said that the Currency Bill of 1819 had 
been as disastrous as a field of battle, and 
had caused as much desolation as had ever 
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been caused by the worst horrors of war. 
In his opinion the desolation and the 
amount of suffering which would be caused 
by the measure under their Lordships’ 
consideration would be infinitely greater 
amongst the men of small capital than had 
been that caused by the Bill of 1819. 
Unquestionably, it was most desirable 
that a better mode of cultivation should 
be introduced wherever practicable; but 
in order that that should be so capital was 
wanted; and his noble Friends were not 
going the right way to increase the capital 
of the farmer. Under favourable circum- 
stances, the cultivator, by a free outlay of 
capital and skill, might grow four or even 
five quarters of wheat where he now grew 
only three; but if that measure passed, 
the fall in prices would be so great that it 
was probable he might not obtain more for 
his four quarters than he now did for his 
three. He had heard with much regret 
those remarks of his noble Friend which 
seemed to impute idleness and want of 
energy to the English farmer—the fact 
being, that there was no part of the world 
in which a better system of husbandry pre- 
vailed—no country in which so much was 
produced, in comparison to the space cul- 
tivated; as was proved by eminent statis- 
tical writers, both in France and America. 
A most eminent statistical writer declared, 
that while the average produce of wheat in 
France was fourteen bushels to the acre, 
and while it was fifteen bushels in Ame- 
rica, the produce in England was immea- 
surably superior to either country. The 
same writer also stated, that while the 
cattle, sheep, and pigs of England had 
doubled since 1710, in the whole of 
France, matters as regarded live stock 
remained almost in statu quo, although 
the amount of population and the territo- 
rial extent greatly exceeded that of Eng- 
land. His noble Friend who moved the 
second reading of the Bill, said he did not 
lay much stress upon the famine in Ire- 
land—he did not support the Bill on that 
ground alone. The noble Duke on the 
cross bench had happily observed, that 
very different opinions had been given in 
the other House, for the introduction of 
the measure. THe thought that was one 
point on which the country had a right to 
complain. The opinions which had been 
advanced in its favour had not always been 
consistent; they had varied with every 
varying circumstance, and made to shift 
as party tactics required. On such a 
question the views of the Government 
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should be intelligible, and distinctly laid 
down—not even the shadow of a doubt 
ought to rest upon them. He had no 
doubt that the right hon. Gentleman who 
filled the office of First Minister of the 
Crown had consulted what he conscien- 
tiously believed to be the best interests of 
the country; he acquitted him of acting 
from any sordid or ungenerous motive, 
but he must be forgiven for saying that he 
did not think that he and those who had 
acted with him had done that which public 
men should do, He did not think that the 
position taken up in reference to the coun- 
try was an ingenuous one, or their manner 
of treating a great and honourable party 
had been fair. In public as in private 
life, any departure from the straightfor- 
ward path of honesty was sure to be pu- 
nished—retribution was sure to follow in 
the loss of all moral influence to the guilty 
party. However much he deprecated the 
measure, he would have felt it more deeply 
painful to have opposed it, had it been 
supported by the noble Duke behind him. 
Nothing could erase from his memory the 
events of the last autumn. No after agree- 
ments, no after explanations, could ever 
lessen or impair the effects of the resigna- 
tion of the noble Duke and his other noble 
Friends who were now Ministers of the 
Crown. He well knew that in the noble 
Duke’s (the Duke of Wellington) long ca- 
reer of public life, there rested not a speck 
on the stainless mirror of his honour, He 
could not forget the practical sagacity with 
which the noble Duke had long led his 
party; neither could he cease to recollect 
the debt of deep gratitude which the 
people of this country owed to the noble 
Duke; he could not forget that which was 
an old story, that but for the noble Duke 
we might have neither Corn Laws or 
country to save. It was formerly said that 
if the Corn Laws were repealed 2,000,000 
of acres of the best land in England would 
be thrown out of cultivation, and 6,000,000 
of people would be thrown out of em- 
ployment, and reduced to beggary and 
despair. Now for his own part he must 
confess be had little faith in political pro- 
phecies of any kind, whether made by 
himself or by others; but he knew that in 
a great mcasure tenants were guided by 
the impressions of their landlords, and 
that those feelings had a material effect 
upon the march of improvement. There 
was one fact he wished to mention here. 
He could assure their Lordships, he had 
heard of an individual who, before this 
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measure was propounded, intended to jn- 
vest no less than 150,0001. in agricultural 
improvements; and though he was a per- 
son who expressed no great fear with re- 
gard to the result of the project, yet he 
declined investing his money until he saw 
what would be the effect of it. That was 
an important fact, and he was very much 
afraid that the example of this person 
would be followed by many others in con. 
sequence of the new legislative policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government. Men would 
now pause before they invested their capi- 
tal in the improvement of the soil, and 
their hesitation would be fully justified 
under such circumstances; their proceed- 
ings would be marked by temperate cau- 
tion and prudence. They would not enter 
into doubtful speculations —they would 
wait until they saw the effect of this great 
practical experiment; and it must be pro- 
ductive of baneful results. His noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Brougham) who 
spoke last night, referred to the question 
of the price of food, and expressed his 
hope and belief that the price of bread 
under the new system would be moderate, 
But he (the Earl of Carnarvon) very 
much disliked the proposed measure, be- 
cause he thought it would have quite as 
much tendency to make the price extra- 
ordinarily high—high to a ruinous extent, 
as to effect a great reduction in it. If 
this Bill passed we must necessarily de- 
pend in a great measure for a supply of 
corn from the northern parts of Europe, 
where land was little burdened with local 
taxation, and labour was wonderfully cheap. 
The effect of that competition would be to 
throw the lighter and indifferent deserip- 
tions of land out of cultivation, and conse- 
quently deprive a large portion of the la- 
bouring population of the means of employ- 
ment. What, then, would become of the 
English people if we had a deficient har- 
vest, and that we required a large sup- 
ply of grain from foreign States? We 
should be perfectly helpless. The same 
cause which affected the harvests in this 
country, generally affected in the same way 
the harvests in foreign countries; and 
when the Governments of those foreign 
States did not actually forbid the exporta- 
tion of grain, they would, for self-preser- 
vation as well as for the purpose of increas- 
ing their revenue, place a very large ex- 
port duty upon it, which would have nearly 
the same effect. Under such a system he 
thought the people of England would not 
be very great gainers by a free trade in 
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agriculture. It was said that the United 
States would remedy this difficulty; but, 
generally speaking, their harvests were 
affected as much as our own. The scarcity 
and plenty at different times, which he be- 
lieved must be the result of the proposed 
system, would produce such violent fluctu- 
ations in prices as to inflict great injury on 
both the producers and consumers. When, 
according to Mr. Hudson, corn could be 
brought from Hamburgh and sold here at 
25s. a quarter, it was a period of our 
greatest peril; and the result he (the Earl 
of Carnarvon) believed would be the same 
if the measure before the House came into 
operation. If a regular corn trade was 
established, he could not doubt that foreign 
countries would give every facility, com- 
patible, of course, with their own interests, 
to maintain it; and that even British capi- 
tal would rush into those countries, offer- 
ing, as they then would, so fair and ample 
aficld for speculation. It had been well laid 
down that when an article could be pro- 
gressively increased to any extent, that its 
price would not rise in proportion to the 
increased demand, but that, in the long 
run, the price would fall. A steady in- 
crease in the demand was frequently met 


by a more than equivalent amount of pro- 
duction, and a reduction of price was the 


consequence. The tea trade had been 
very appositely referred to in support of 
this view. There had been a prodigiously 
increasing demand for tea from China 
within the last few years, and yet there 
had been a progressive fall in price. Why 
should not the same results attend a de- 
mand for foreign corn, and an increased 
importation of foreign food into this coun- 
try? Considering the whole circumstances 
of the case, he believed they were treading 
on difficult if not on dangerous ground— 
that they were embarking on a course of 
hazardous legislation. Agriculture in this 
country had made gigantie strides—that 
was admitted by the noble Lord who in- 
troduced the Bill ; but he said, at the same 
time, that the greater was the occasion for 
the adoption of such a measure. But he 
(the Earl of Carnarvon) asked, when the 
country was in a state of prosperity—when 
nillions of capital were invested in agricul- 
ture on the faith of their own protective laws 
—was it wise, was it fair, on the part of the 
Government and the Legislature towards 
the agricultural interests, to deprive them 
of the only chance of working out that 
system of improvement? for it was a con- 
summation most devoutly to be wished which 
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should enable England, from her own re- 
sources, to produce sufficient’ food for the 
sustenance of the people. A noble Lord 
in the other House had collected some 
valuable statistical information in reference 
to the agricultural improvements which 
had taken place in this country. Sir H. 
Parnell, when Chairman of the Corn Com- 
mittee in 1833, stated that the agricultural 
produce of the kingdom had increased one- 
fourth during the ten previous years ; Mr. 
Wakefield, in 1801, computed the average 
produce of the wheat lands of England at 
seventeen bushels an acre; Mr. M‘Culloch, 
in 1840, estimated the average produce 
per acre at twenty-six bushels; and, in 
1844, Mr. M‘Gregor estimated it at twen- 
ty-eight bushels. These facts showed that 
the protective system was favourable to 
agricultural improvement. They were told 
that importation would never be prevented, 
and that even in the last war large quan- 
tities of corn were imported from France. 
But he believed the year 1810 was a very 
peculiar one; there was an unusually abun- 
dant harvest in France, and a deficient one 
in England ; he understood, too, that cer- 
tain parties obtained influence through 
some of Napoleon’s marshals, and an ex- 
portation was allowed that, under ordinary 
circumstances, would not have been per- 
mitted. But if the argument founded on 
the advantage of being independent of 
other countries for our supply of food was 
tenable in 1840, he did not see that any- 
thing had occurred to make it untenable at 
the present time. He did not believe the 
principle was asserted merely to draw a 
convenient roar from the British lion of 
the day. Perhaps he might be allowed to 
say a word or two on the circumstances 
connected with the proposal of this mea- 
sure by Her Majesty’s Government. There 
was in this country a strong and ardent 
feeling in favour of plain straightforward 
honesty of conduct. The eyes of the pub- 
lic, too, were narrowly fixed on the conduct 
of public men ; and, whether it was preju- 
dice or not, the people to a great extent 
connected character with consistency. He 
thanked God it was so; for it was not for 
the interest of either public or private life 
that sudden departure from long recorded 
opinions should pass without involving some 
kind of penalty. Therefore he could not 
look upon the policy of the Government 
as a mere question of defective party ma- 
nagement—he looked upon it as wrong 
and unprincipled—he would not say inten- 
tionally so ; but if ever there was a House 
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of Commons elected upon a given principle 
—if ever there was a Government bound 
by the circumstances of their formation to 
the principle of protection, it was the Go- 
vernment of his noble Friends. The poli- 
tical history of their lives was a continued 
pledge ; they were pledged by their lan- 
guage in office, by their language out of 
office ; they were bound by acts stronger 
than any verbal pledges. That the con- 
stituencies were unintentionally misled he 
was quite willing to believe ; but still they 
were misled, and he did not think that the 
Government of the country, when they had 
discovered their mistake, had any right to 
take advantage of their own wrong, and to 
give effect to their own error. The agri- 
cultural constituencies of this country 
would never have wielded the electoral 
franchise in favour of his noble Friends, 
if they had had the remotest notion that 
they intended so soon to depart from their 
former professions. The strong man was 
lulled to sleep by his confidence in their 
intentions ; and now that he had yielded 
his weapons to them, they hoped to van- 
quish him unarmed without a struggle. 
Under the banner of protection the Go- 
vernment of the country ventured to the 
battle-field against what was then termed 
the maddening ery of cheap bread; they se- 
cured the followers of the party, and then 
drove the noble Lords on the other side of 
the House out of office. They were eject- 
ed from office for the crime of proposing 
an insufficient protection of an 8s. duty; 
and now the First Minister of the Crown 
came down and proposed a virtual duty of 
4s. Under no conceivable circumstances 
should the Government of the country ab- 
rogate their own enactments. They should 
do it with the utmost degree of caution 
and care, for the sake of the country which 
should place confidence in public men. 
Without intending to say anything in the 
slightest degree offensive to his noble 
Friends, who had been placed in a most 
embarrassing position, still he thought that, 
all the circumstances considered, this was 
too strong a departure from those fair and 
recognised principles which ought to ac- 
tuate public men towards each other and 
towards their country. He would ask, if 
the principle was questionable, was the 
policy good as far as it had been developed ? 
Was the utter alienation of such a great 
element in the constitution of things in 
this country as the great landed interest a 
wise and statesman-like policy? Alas, to 
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unhappy policy reduced one of the most 
powerful Governments that had ever exist. 
ed in this country. Like Samson they had 
been shorn of that which was the imple- 
ment of their strength, by a single stroke, 
in the plenitude of their power, as yet un- 
touched by the faintest germ of decay, 
There never was, he believed, a Govern- 
ment possessed of more real power for 
useful purposes—there never was a (o- 
vernment which from the peculiar cireum- 
stances of its position was enabled to do 
more of great and useful acts—there never 
was a Government from whom the people 
of this country would have accepted more 
of real and solid reform. Would to God 
that the better counsels of his noble Friend 
the noble Duke, and of his noble Friend 
the late Secretary of the Colonies, had 
in November last prevailed, over what he 
must term the infatuated councils of that 
day; but it was otherwise decreed, and all 
the confidence had been destroyed, and all 
the strength which was given for better and 
for higher purposes, had been cast away. 
Many who were lately their stanchest 
friends were now in open opposition to the 
Government; others, who uctually sympa- 
thized with their policy in another place, 
yet were unable, from a sense of duty, to 
support them, and were compelled to retire 
from Parliament; others, protesting in their 
speeches against their policy, and yet vot- 
ing for it with a heavy and misgiving 
heart. Could a policy be statesmanlike 
which produced such results as these?’ 
Could a policy which placed every human 
being connected with it in a false position, 
from the Minister in the Cabinet, who was 
known a short time since to have been a 
strenuous advocate of the Corn Law, down 
to the humblest follower of the party, who 
scarcely knew what to do between his con- 
science and his duty—could such a policy 
be a statesmanlike policy ? Could this 
measure come before their Lordships with 
any real weight, when it was in startling 
opposition to the decision at which the 
House had arrived a year ago? This time 
last year the House of Commons had de- 
cided against this measure by a large ma- 
jority; this year it had decided by as large 
@ majority in its favour, Which spoke the 
real sense of the country—the decision 
which was arrived at in a period of calm- 
ness and freedom from excitement, or that 
which had just been adopted under the 
pressure of the most conflicting and agitat- 
ing emotions that could afflict the mind of 
man? It was the duty of the Government 
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of the country to raise the tone of public 
morals, not to elevate or depress in any 
way the standard of political honour; and 
he did not think that the Government of 
the country should have called upon the 
House of Commons to do that from which 
the most highminded of their supporters 
had shrunk, and thrown up their seats. 
Talk of delegates—one of the greatest 
mischiefs that could arise from this mea- 
sure was, that it went directly to the estab- 
lishment of delegation, as the only mode 
the constituencies could have of ensuring 
some kind of representation. Under these 
circumstances, Ministers should have re- 
ferred the question to the free and open 
verdict of the English people. They should 
have said to the great interests, ‘‘ We have 
changed our opinion—have you changed 
yours? Take back the trust which you 
gave us under this impression, or confirm 
it under the altered circumstances of the 
ease. We will not avail ourselves of any 
false or ungenerous advantages; we will 
not fight you with the weapons with which 
your unsuspecting confidence has armed 
us. Wecome to you in what we believe 
io be the name of the country, though with 
altered views. If you adhere to your own 
opinions, we ask for a fair field, and the 
country to decide between us.” Had his 
noble Friends adopted this course, how- 
ever much he might have differed from 
them in opinion, they would have won the 
approbation and admiration of every gal- 
lant heart. It was for the purpose of ree- 
tifying this error into which he conceived 
they had fallen, rather than permanently 
to oppose the progress of the Bill, that he 
should give his vote against the second 
reading, for the purpose of obtaining for 
the people and for the agricultural interest 
an opportunity of pronouncing their opin- 
ion upon it. Let him beg noble Lords not 
to consider that, in voting for the Amend- 
ment of his noble Friend, the noble Duke 
on the cross bench, they were deciding 
irrevocably against this measure. They 
were not doing so; they were only securing 
for the country that breathing-time of 
which it had been deprived by what he 
must term, at the time when this measure 
was brought forward, a panic-stricken po- 
liey. That House had ever been considered 
the guardian of the rights of the people: 
it was, he believed, revered as such. Let 
not their Lordships divest themselves of 
that sacred character. Their Lordships’ 
House had ever been looked up to for that 
restraining judgment which tempered pre- 
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cipitate change, without firmly opposing a 
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single object of useful innovation. Consi- 
derate men of all classes, agricultural, com- 
mercial, and manufacturing, would not dis- 
approve of a considerate policy. Let not 
the ery of that true-hearted body of men, 
the yeomanry of England, who had been 
connected for so many centuries with their 
Lordships’ families—let not that ery come 
up to them in vain—they did not ask for 
favour at their Lordships’ hands, they 
only asked for justice. They craved no 
partial, no final decision : they only prayed 
that, as far as this question was concerned, 
they might not be practically blotted out 
from the representation of their country, or 
sacrificed, without having an opportunity 
of exercising, at the determination of this 
question, that legitimate influence which 
was vested in them by the Constitution of 
their country; but of which they com- 
plained they had been robbed, by no fault, 
no negligence of their own, but by the 
most extraordinary change of opinion of 
those who governed, and those who repre- 
sented them, that the yeomanry of any 
country were ever subject to. They asked 
their Lordships to exercise their legitimate 
functions with that caution which they ap- 
plied to the meanest case of property that 
came under their notice. In this case, the 
property of the yeomanry to the amount of 
millions, and millions, and millions, was 
involved. They prayed their Lordships to 
exercise their functions, not for the pur- 
pose of permanently defeating this mea- 
sure, if it should prove to be the real ob- 
ject of the national feeling, but only to as- 
certain that point. They implored their 
Lordships to stand in the gap between 
them and what they considered ruin, un- 
justly and unnecessarily inflicted, and se- 
eure for them that which Englishmen 
should never ask in vain at the hands of 
British Peers—fair play. Their Lordships 
were told last night that there was danger, 
and there was danger lest honourable minds 
should be led to do that which they ought 
not to do for fear of having unhandsome 
motives attributed to them. This should 
be urgently pressed upon their Lordships. 
If they were struggling, as assuredly they 
were, for the happiness, the welfare, and 
the prosperity of their country, and not for 
selfish advantages, were they, on account 
of personal imputations—painful unques- 
tionably, as all imputations were—to shrink 
from the performance of that which they 
felt convinced was their duty? If they 
were to shrink from their duty for any such 
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motives, then he would say, but without 
offence and in the mildest manner, that they 
had not the requisite courage for manly 
and useful legislation. A noble Earl, who 
was not now in his place, had on the pre- 
ceding evening stated that they ought not 
to throw any obstacles in the way of the 
Bill, or to impede its progress in any de- 
gree, by prolonging the debate, for that it 
was necessary for the welfare of the com- 
munity that the measure should pass as 
speedily as possible; but he implored of 
them to reflect whether they would not best 
be consulting for the interests of all classes, 
and best acquitting themselves of that high 
duty which devolved upon them from their 
position, by rejecting the measure now, and 
affording the population of this country, 
whose interests were so vitally concerned, 
a full and fair opportunity of deciding for 
themselves, and letting their voices he 
heard in a manner not to.be misunderstood ? 
If measures were to be considered as 
passed before they were assented to, they 
had better be given up. Their Lordships 
had better consult their dignity, by aban- 
doning at once the task of discussion, and, 
adopting the advice given by a noble 
Friend, register hereafter, in humble and 
obedient silence, the edicts of the House 
of Commons. The removal of agitation 
by such means would only bring fresh agi- 
tation. Who could for a moment doubt 
that if this Bill passed through the House 
on such grounds, their Lordships would 
have to pass a variety of sweeping legisla- 
tive measures? Let them think for a mo- 
ment upon the consequences to that Church 
Establishment from which they derived 
half the blessings they enjoyed. If the 
policy now proposed were to be acted upon, 
that Establishment might not be long per- 
mitted to exist in its present form. They 
should bethink them what a dangerous pre- 
cedent they might be instituting by adopt- 
ing such a measure as the present. They 
knew not for what strange innovations 
they might be opening the door. Might 
they not be told ere long, that hereditary 
legislation was not compatible nor consist- 
ent with the advanced ideas of the age, 
and that although those assembled in that 
ILouse to-night might be allowed to retain 
their seats in that assembly, the hereditary 
right for their posterity to do so would not 
be permitted to descend so those who were 
dearer to them than themselves. If such 
a principle as that now contended for were 
to be sanctioned, popular clamour would 
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vernment and the Legislature, which they 
would not have the power any longer to 
resist ; because they would have learned 
to live upon concession, and to seek popu- 
larity, not in the wholesome principle of 
laws well administered, and interests quietly 
advanced, but rather by a series of coups 
@’état, which though they might dazzle the 
public eye and captivate the public ear for 
the moment, were not based on those true 
and solid foundations whereon all wise 
measures of legislation should repose. Their 
Lordships had repeatedly expressed their 
opinion on subjects of this nature, which, 
however, were far less hazardous in their 
probable operation ; but were they now 
prepared to show to the country that on 
the gravest question which could affect 
the welfare of the British people, they 
were about scornfully to reject all ex- 
postulations—all representations of those 
most deeply concerned—and to advance 
the interests of one class of the community, 
by immolating those of another? Would 
such a course of proceeding raise their 
character with the count:y for political 
faith and consistency ?—or, would it not 
rather favour the impression that they 
would acquiesce in a compromise, were 
such proposed? In fact, what would the 
public think of them—yesterday support- 
ing protection, and to-day advocating free 
trade? He would give to the Bill his un- 
equivocal opposition, and he could not re- 
sume his seat without observing that the 
course he was about to adopt on this ques- 
tion was the only one that he believed to 
be consistent with honour. Unblemished 
honour ought to be ever the leading cha- 
racteristic of English noblemen. It was 
theirs by the right of birth—it was, as the 
poet had expressed it ‘* part of them rather 
than theirs’’—honour, pure, unblemished, 
and stainless, was theirs by birth, and 
ought to accompany them unsuspected and 
unspotted from the cradle to the grave. 
Such was the opinion he entertained of the 
noble Lords who constituted that assembly; 
and he would feel that the light of that 
House, which once beamed so brilliantly, 
would be at once and for ever dimmed in 
the eyes of the country—that their oceu- 
pation would be gone, and their purpose 
fulfilled, if that honour were to be tar- 
nished by sanctioning such principles as 
were now sought to be introduced ; and it 
would be of little consequence to him whe- 
ther their Lordships’ career were to be 
brought to an early close, or whether they 
were to be permitted by their new masters, 
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the lords of the League, to cumber with 
their useless splendour the land which they 
could no longer benefit. 

The Eart of MALMESBURY said, 
that he was not at all surprised at the anx- 
iety which was evinced by the noble Lords 
to hear the noble Earl who had risen with 
him on behalf of the Government, after the 
very able speech that had been just deli- 
yered by his noble Friend ; but although he 
admitted that it might be considered pre- 
sumptuous in him to address the House 
after the noble Earl who had just sat down, 
still, when he found himself face to face 
opposed to those men whom he had faith- 
fully and zealously supported for a number 
of years, he was induced to break through 
his usual rule of giving a tacit vote, and to 
intrude himself on their attention while he 
offered a few observations. He felt deeply 
the situation in which he was placed by the 
deplorable event of November last. He 
had been accustomed from early years to 
surrender his own opinion with almost 
blind confidence in deference to that of the 
noble Duke opposite (the Duke of Welling- 
ton) and the other Members of his Govern- 
ment. For that noble Duke he entertained 
the sincerest esteem, and that deep affec- 
tion which every Englishman felt for him, 
because he believed, if it had not been for 
the signal services he had rendered his coun- 
try, their Lordships might not now be dis- 
charging those functions they had inhe- 
rited from their ancestors. No one could 
feel personally greater respect for the 
noble Duke; but he almost as deeply felt, 
and sincerely deplored, the course which, 
in his high sense of duty, the noble 
Duke had thought it necessary to adopt 
with reference to the present measure. 
If the Bill had been brought before their 
Lordships under ordinary circumstances, 
there would have been but one course 
to pursue — but one way to treat it. 
They would have considered its merits 
as it affected the interests of the peo- 
ple of this country, and the publie good, 
and would have pronounced an opinion of 
its merits according to their conviction ; 
but he hoped he would not be considered 
wanting in courtesy if, after the way in 
which the Bill had been introduced, he 
gave expression to the opinion that now two 
reasons existed which might influence them 
mn their deliberations, and induce them 
to pass the Bill, rather than the conviction 
that it would be for the good of the coun- 
try. He might be borne out in this posi- 
tion by referring to the division which took 
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place on the 18th of April, 1842, on the 
Motion made by the noble Lord behind him 
(Lord Brougham) to repeal all duties on 
corn, and in favour of which only four 
Peers voted in addition to the noble Mover, 
while 119 Peers had voted against the 
noble Lord. Might not he (the Earl of 
Malmesbury) then say without discourtesy, 
that if the Bill were passed, it would be 
passed—not because their Lordships en- 
tertained the conscientious conviction that 
it was best for the country; but either be- 
cause they felt the necessity of placing im- 
plicit and unbounded confidence in the First 
Minister of the Crown, or because they 
conceived it to be loudly and sincerely de- 
manded by the majority of the people of 
England. These were the only two rea- 
sons which he could conceive could induce 
the noble Lords, who, in April, 1842, had 
voted against the Motion of his noble 
Friend, and left him in a minority of five 
to support a similar measure now. He 
would not now go into the arguments 
which had been adduced in favour of the 
present policy, though, had time permitted, 
he would have been glad to touch upon 
them; but he would pass them over, and 
allude to the acknowledgment that the pre- 
sent measure was a great experiment. It 
was not such a great experiment as they 
believed. A principle analogous to that 
of free trade in corn had been tried in 
another part of the British dominions. He 
alluded to the Hebrides, the Western Isles 
of Scotland, and the coast opposite to those 
Islands. Their Lordships might not be ac- 
quainted with that locality, but it had been 
his fortune to visit it on three different occa- 
sions. Owing to theirregularity of the beach, 
and the deep bays and indentations of the 
coasts, it possessed between three or four 
thousand miles of seaboard. On the rocks 
which bordered that seaboard, there grew 
a production which appeared to be a pecu- 
liar gift of Providence to that wild and de- 
solate shore, called ‘kelp,’”’ which, on 
being burnt, gave large quantities of al- 
kali. In the year 1827, the persons em- 
ployed in the manufacture of alkali num- 
bered 180,000. Previous to the year 1829, 
that product was protected by a duty of 
81. 10s. per ton; but in subsequent years it 
was reduced to 6l. 10s.; in 1830 that pro- 
tection was lowered to 51.; in 1831, to 20.; 
and lately it had been entirely abolished. 
Now what was the consequence? The 
r islands were suddenly reduced from a state 
of flourishing prosperity under protection, 
to the greatest destitution by the withdrawal 
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of it, and to a state similar to that in which, 
in his opinion, the agricultural districts of 
this country would be reduced by the pass- 
ing of the proposed measure. When he 
visited the islands in 1839, they were ina 
most deplorable state—the ancient chiefs 
had sold their estates—a few of the po- 
pulation were employed as shepherds in 
tending flocks of sheep; but the great 
majority were reduced to the greatest 
distress by being deprived of their labour 
in consequence of the duty on kelp being 
abolished. And for whose benefit had 
those disastrous results been brought about? 
Why, for the benefit of the Neapolitans, 
who supplied this country with sulphur, 
and this was proved by the temporary ac- 
tivity which was restored to the kelp trade 
during the disputes with Naples a few years 
ago respecting sulphur. Mr. Poulett 
Thompson, who had been instrumental in 
obtaining the abrogation of the duty, had 
afterwards visited the islands with him 
(Lord Malmesbury), and was much struck 
with the deplorable state of destitution 
to which they had been reduced, by 
depriving them of protection to this 
sole article on which their existence de- 
pended; but being a free trader, though 
he deplored the loss to the inhabitants, 
he justified it on the principle that the in- 
terests of the minority should bow before 
those of the majority. Asa general prin- 
ciple, that was undoubtedly true; but when 
the minority consisted of thousands and 
tens of thousands of families, it beeame a 
question whether the Government ought 
not to have paused before it sanctioned 
such a measure, and calmly balanced the 
loss and the gain. It had been said by a 
noble Earl, who had spoken with great 
ability that night, that the present was a 
landlord’s question. Did the noble Earl 
believe that this country was entirely 
rented by farmers, and that the occupier 
and landlord were not very often one and 
the same person? By a return which he 
held in his hand, having reference to his own 
parish of Christchurch, one of the largest 
in England, and containing 35,000 acres, 
he found that only5 persons, including him- 
self, held 500 acres each; only 8 between 
200 and 500, 12 between 100 and 200, 
11 between 50 and 100, 22 between 20 
and 50, and 246 between 15 and 20 
acres. Now, he would ask, who would 
suffer most by these measures of the 
Government in the parish of Christchurch® 
Ile would ask, whether those 246 per- 
sons would not suffer according to their 





means far more than himself, if any de. 
preciation should take place in the value 
of produce in consequence of the passing of 
this measure. With regard to the right rey, 
Prelates, he would remind them that they 
were the guardians of the interests of the 
parochial clergy. To those interests they 
were bound to attend, though on this ques- 
tion the interests of the parochial clergy 
and their own might not be the same. 
Some of the right rev. Prelates had fixed 
incomes; but every clergyman by the Com. 
mutation of Tithe Act was paid, not by a 
fixed income, but according to the old quan- 
tity of grain raised when agriculture was 
comparatively imperfect; and they would be 
paid according to the new price, however 
depreciated it might be after the passing 
of this Bill. He was, moreover, apprehen- 
sive of the danger likely to be incurred by 
making this country dependent on foreign 
nations for food in time of war; and to show 
that fear was not altogether imaginary, he 
would refer to a correspondence that took 
place between the Earl of Suffolk and Mr. 
Harris (the noble Lord’s ancestor), at a 
time when the latter Gentleman was Bri- 
tish Minister at Prussia, in the time of 
Frederick the Great. A Treaty was made 
with Queen Anne, and confirmed by the 
Treaty of Utrecht, by which Dantzic came 
into the power of Frederick, who imme- 
diately caused very high duties to be placed 
upon the imports of British goods; and on 
being remonstrated with by Mr. Harris on 
behalf of his Government, Frederick the 
Great caused the ports of Dantzic to be 
completely closed up against the British. 
This was done at a time when it was the 
only place that this country could obtain 
any corn from. He did not wish to speak 
harshly against the Prime Minister. He did 
not wish to impute dishonest or dishonour- 
able feeling to him; but it was a deplorable 
fact when the Prime Minister came down 
to the House of Commons and made the 
appalling confession that for thirty years, 
and during the reign of four Sovereigns (to 
use his own words), he had misgoverned 
and misguided this country. But if he did 
not impute dishonesty to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, what could he say of his judgment 
and courage ? What had been the effect 
upon his party of this conduct? Was 
that the Minister for whom their Lordships 
would sacrifice their conscientious convic- 
tions? Was that the Minister for whom 
the Peers were to become converted with- 
out being convinced? As a plain country 
gentleman, he must say, that such a Minis- 
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ter and such a man he would neither sup- 

rt, nor follow, ner serve.- Had such a Bill 
as this been called for by the country? The 
yerdict as to protection and free trade was 
given by the people in 1841. There had 
been no general election since that year; 
but every single election that had lately oc- 
eurred had gone to prove that the people 
had no confidence in the Minister, and that 
the constituencies were anxious to dismiss 
those former representatives by whom they 
had been deceived and betrayed. But if 
he were wrong in this statement, the real 
opinion of the people was easily ascer- 
tained; and it was their Lordships’ duty to 
ascertain it. The House of Lords had 
been made, by the Constitution of the coun- 
try, a bulwark against the tyranny of the 
Crown on the one hand, and the encroach- 
ments of the people on the other. If they 
gave way, on the one hand, to the allure- 
ments of the Minister, either to save him 
from voluntary and disgraceful difficulties ; 
or on the other hand, to the rash impa- 
tience of the people themselves, they at 
once abolished the conditions by which they 
were created. But he would never believe 
that such could be the case, for their course 
was, by the Constitution, and by the laws of 
the country, made so easy, that they could 
not mistake it. This Bill had been sent to 
them by a clear majority of the House of 
Commons; but he denied that it had been 
sent to them by aclean majority. Tosuch 
ameasure, so sent up to them, hecould not 
give his assent. If, on the other hand, 
they forced the Minister to a dissolution, 
and a new House of Commons sent up a Bill 
which had passed by a clean majority, he 
should, in that case, feel it to be his duty, as 
an English Peer, to bow to the decision of 
an undoubted and indubitable majority of 
the English people. 

The Eart of HADDINGTON assured 
their Lordships that his anxiety to address 
the House when the noble Earl who had 
just sat down had risen with him, did not 
proceed from any notion that he was about 
to perform a very agreeable duty. Neither 
in that or the other House had he ever 
risen with more unfeigned reluctance or 
with feelings of greater pain. That re- 
luctance and that pain did: not proceed 
from any doubt or hesitation in his own 
mind as to the line of eonduct he had 
pursued ; but arose from feelings of the 
deepest regret at finding himself opposed 
to so great a number of their Lordships for 
whom he felt the greatest respeet, with 
whom he entertained so many opinions in 
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common, and with whom it had been for 
so many years his pleasure as well as his 
pride to act. The noble Earl who spoke 
the last but one, towards the conclusion of 
his speech uttered a sentiment in which he 
entirely concurred—that it was well for the 
country that in public opinion consistency 
and character were combined together. 
He concurred in that sentiment; but like 
many other sound opinions, if carried out 
to its utmost consequences, it might deter 
men from avowing even an honest change 
of opinion, which it could never be deroga- 
tory to a man’s character to avow under 
any circumstances, if the change were 
honest, and which on questions of pure ex- 
pediency, like that before the House—for 
he denied that it involved any of those 
great principles which some noble Lords, 
in a spirit of such astonishing exaggera- 
tion, had connected with it—he should 
never be ashamed to avow. But how far 
he had changed his opinions on the Corn 
Laws he would now beg leave to state, for 
he thought that noble Lords on the cross 
benches would not insist upon judging his 
present conduct by their opinions on the 
subject, but rather by his own. He had 
for a number of years before the formation 
of the present Government been of opinion, 
that there had been a great deal of exag- 
geration on both sides of the question. He 
had not given vent to his opinions in Par- 
liament, perhaps, for he really forgot how 
long it was since he had made a speech on 
the subject. 

A Noste LORD: In 1841. 

The Ear of HADDINGTON had not 
the slightest recollection of having made a 
speech on the Corn Laws in 1841. 


Ear STANHOPE: You made a speech 
in 1841, in which the Corn Law was men- 
tioned. 

The Ear of HADDINGTON: That 
might be, but he had no recollection of 
having made a speech on the Corn Law 
for many years. However, he had long 
been in the habit of expressing his opinion 
to his friends in private conversation, that 
the repeal of the Corn Laws would make 
no great difference to the landed interest, 
and that agriculture would not be injured, 
were it not for the panie which would ac- 
eompany the change. That panic once 
allayed, matters, he thought, would go on 
pretty much as before. He was bound in 
fairness to state, also, that he thought 
there was much exaggeration upon this 
subject in the views of the manufacturers; 
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for he could not believe that the alternate 
seasons of depression and prosperity, of 
abundance and glut, were to be attributed 
to the Corn Law; and he thought that, if 
any injury to the manufacturers had been 
derived from protection, they must not stop 
short at the Corn Law, when it must be at- 
tributed also to the protection which they 
were so very anxious to maintain to their 
own interests. With these opinions he 
came to London on the 31st of last Octo- 
ber ; illness had prevented him from at- 
tending the Cabinet Council held on that 
day; but he had attended that of the Ist 
of November, when this question was dis- 
cussed. Now, unquestionably, with re- 
spect to Ireland he did not think at that 
time that the Cabinet had sufficient infor- 
mation to enable them to adopt so strong 
and extensive a measure as this; but, 
though he did not think that the state of 
Ireland was a sufficiently strong ground of 
itself for adopting so strong a measure, he 
must own that he had heard with great 
surprise the doubts which had been thrown, 
in the course of the debate, on the state of 
destitution of the people in that unhappy 
country. He held in his hand a statement 
of the prices of potatoes up to the 24th of 
March throughout the country, which had 
only that day been laid on the Table, and 
he must say that it was a most alarming 
statement. However, he did not found 
the justification of the course he was now 
following on the state of Ireland. If, there- 
fore, the right hon. Baronct had told his 
Colleagues, without any reference to the 
state of Ireland at all, that his opinions on 
the Corn Laws had changed, that he held 
them to be impolitic to the landed interest, 
and unjust to the rest of the community, 
and that he was anxious that his Col- 
leagues should reconsider the whole ques- 
tion with reference to the final adjustment 
of it, he (the Earl of Haddington) should 
not have been surprised at that statement ; 
he would not have shrunk from that in- 
quiry, but would have gone cheerfully into 
it, and have expressed no difference of opi- 
nion from his right hon. Friend. Well, 
two of his noble Friends adhered strongly 
to their opinions against any change in the 
Corn Laws, and the Government was broken 
up: but if, after the statement of his right 
hon. Friend to his Colleagues, the Govern- 
ment had gone on and been a united Go- 
vernment, he should have consented to 
form a part of it, and for these reasons : 
he felt that the Corn Laws were gone— 
that they were doomed from the moment 
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that, in addition to that great accession of 
strength which those who opposed them 
had gained in public opinion, his right hon, 
Friend had thrown the weight of his great 
authority into the scale against them. Then 
there had arisen great apprehensions in 
the course of the month that had elapsed 
on the subject of the peace and prosperity 
of the manufacturing districts, and consi- 
derable alarm of a stagnation of trade, 
which was coincident with the alarm arising 
out of the railway speculations; and that 
was one of the elements which had led to 
his decision. Moreover, when his right 
hon. Friend opened to the Cabinet the 
whole plan of his policy, he (the Earl of 
Haddington) certainly felt that that made 
an entirely new question of it. Still, he 
had some apprehensions, and his apprehen- 
sions were founded on the effect the change 
in the policy of the Cabinet was likely to 
have on the Conservative party. The ques- 
tion then was, ‘‘ Shall ihis subject be 
brought forward by the right hon. Baronet 
as head of Her Majesty’s Government; or 
shall he resign, and shall it be brought 
forward by another Government already 
pledged to free trade ?”’ Ie certainly had 
felt that the great Conservative body of 
this country would be more offended by 
seeing the right hon. Baronet advocating, 
out of office, the principles of free trade, 
than they would be by seeing him propos- 
ing boldly, as Minister, that which was the 
result of his own honest convictions. How- 
ever, the Government was broken up; the 
noble Lord on whom Her Majesty laid 
Her commands to form a Government, at- 
tempted to do so and failed, and the Go- 
vernment of Sir Robert Peel was rein- 
stated. Te (the Earl of Haddington) did 
not think, after what he had already 
stated, that he need give any explana- 
tion as to his conduct in continuing to 
hold office. For himself he would say, 
in the most solemn manner, that in 
the course he had adopted, he had not 
been actuated by any love of office what- 
ever; for he was not only ready, but 
should be glad to lay down office to-mor- 
row, and remain a private man for the 
rest of his life; and certainly there was 
nothing that any Minister could do 
for him, or advise Her Majesty to do 
for him, that could compensate for the 
loss of his fortune, which must follow 
from this measure, if the apprehensions of 
the noble Lords on the cross benches were 
realized ; for the greater part of his rents 
were paid on the price of corn in the county 
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town, and consequently, if this measure 
caused a depreciation of 20 per centin prices, 
as the noble Lords on the cross benches 
held it would do, he should lose one-fifth of 
his income. He must say that there had 
been much exaggeration on the part of 
several noble Lords who had opposed this 
measure, as to the results which might be 
anticipated from it. Some noble Lords 
had not been content with prophesying 
that all manner of evils would follow the 
adoption of the principle of free trade, so 
far as the prosperity of the agricultural 
interest was concerned, but they had also 
prophesied ruin and destruction to Church 
and State, and had predicted that it would 
eventually lead to general anarchy and 
confusion. His noble Friend on the cross 
benches (the Duke of Richmond), had 
opened this formidable battery of awful 
prophecies, and had concluded his speech 
by a tremendous announcement of the 
evils which were to follow the adoption of 
this Bill. [The Duke of Ricuwonp: I 
referred to the results of clamour and agi- 
tation.] His noble Friend was followed in 
this course by the noble Duke who sat 
next him; and he must own that, to his 
no small astonishment, the example was 
also followed by his noble Friend (Lord 
Stanley) in one of the most able speeches 
he had ever heard in that House. That 
noble Lord had displayed first-rate Parlia- 
mentary talent; and this display had been 
most gratifying to him (the Earl of Had- 
dington), when he considered the character 
of that noble Lord, and the high position 
he was one day destined to fill in this 
country. Although he lamented that the 
formidable battery of that noble Lord’s 
eloquence had been directed against the 
present measure, and though he thought 
much of his argument erroneous, misap- 
plied, and exaggerated, he had been rejoiced 
to see the strong Conservative principle 
maintained throughout his speech. That 
noble Lord (Lord Stanley) read an extract 
from the speech of a radical man, delivered 
at some meeting of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League. He must own he was astonished 
that his noble Friend should illustrate his 
argument by quoting that man’s speech. 
He had no doubt that man expressed his 
sincere convictions; but he spoke excessive 
nonsense, and that his noble Friend knew 
very well. If he (the Earl of Haddington) 
believed that his right hon. Friend (Sir R. 
Peel) was pursuing his present course from 
acowardly submission to the clamour of 
the Anti-Corn-Law League, or that he 
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would follow up this measure by further 
submission to the same body, no human 
power could induce him to become a con- 
senting party to this Bill. He was con- 
vinced that the evils and dangers antici- 
pated by his noble Friends as likely to 
result from the adoption of this Bill, were 
much more likely to ensue if their Lord- 
ships threw out the measure. His decided 
opinion was—and it was an opinion he 
had long entertained—that the principle of 
free trade in corn had been growing in 
favour with the people of this country. He 
believed that a large portion of the landed 
interest itself had ceased to apprehend any 
evil consequences from the adoption of 
that principle, and were anxious for a set- 
tlement of the question. This Bill had 
been sent up by a majority of nearly 100 
from the other House of Parliament, and 
he considered that very serious conse- 
quences might ensue from its rejection by 
their Lordships. The Government were 
told that they ought to have appealed to 
the country on the question. It was very 
easy for irresponsible Members of that 
House to talk of appeals to the country on 
a question which, as it materially affected 
the food of the people, must necessarily 
give rise to great agitation and excite- 
ment; but he believed that if Sir R. Peel 
and his Colleagues had determined upon 
appealing to the country, they would have 
taken a most fatal course. He admitted 
that the Government had incurred great 
responsibility in bringing forward this 
measure; but he thought that responsibility 
would have been greatly increased if they 
had thrown the whole question open to 
agitation at a time when the feelings of 
the people were much excited on the sub- 
ject. Why, he would like to know, was 
not the House of Commons competent to 
deal with the subject ? The Government 
had been charged by the noble Earl near 
him with misleading the people, with mis- 
leading the constituencies, and with mis- 
leading their supporters in 1841, by not 
declaring what their intentions were. Un- 
donbtedly, if at that time the Government 
had had any intention of proposing a mea- 
sure of this kind, it would have been most 
unbecoming and disgraceful if they had 
not given some intimation of their views ; 
but the fact was they had not entertained 
any such intention, for Sir R. Peel had 
openly and boldly avowed a complete 
change of opinion on this question. [The 
Duke of Ricumonp: Hear, hear.]  Ilis 
noble Friend on the cross benches cheered 
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that statement. Did not the noble Duke 
believe that Sir R. Peel had changed his 
opinion? It was impossible to doubt that 
his right hon. Friend’s conduct had been 
dictated by a strong and sincere sense of 
public duty. What earthly object could 
he have in proposing such a measure as 
this? Could it be conceived that a man 
of great sagacity and foresight, occupying 
the highest position in the kingdom, pos- 
sessing the confidence of his Sovereign, of 
his party, and of the country, would wan- 
tonly, like a madman, throw away his 
power, without any assignable motive ? 
He was convinced, that before many years 
had elapsed, it would be acknowledged 
that his right hon. Friend had done more 
essential service to this country than any 
Minister for a long series of years. He 
certainly should be glad if it were in his 
power to deal with the details of this ques- 
tion in such a manner as to carry convic- 
tion to the minds of any of their Lordships; 
but he must own he felt very unequal to 
it ; he was but a very poor political econo- 
mist. But those who had addressed the 
House had already done ample justice to the 
measure itself, and none more than a noble 
Earl on the other side of the House, who 
spoke carly in the debate, and who made 
a speech of the most distinguished ability, 
showing a most consummate knowledge of 
the subject. A noble Friend of his, stung 
by the eloquent eulogium pronounced last 
night upon Sir R. Peel by a noble and 
learned Lord, and fearful that the disposi- 
tion to indulge in personalities might die 
away in the course of this dull debate, had, 
following the example of the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Richmond), discussed the dis- 
tinction between the personal honour and 
the public character of statesmen. He 
thought it would have been more becoming 
in his noble Friend to have adhered to his 
resolution of not indulging in personalities, 
especially considering the vote which the 
noble Marquess was about to give, and 
the friends around him were about to give; 
and considering that though Sir R. Peel 
had excited so strong a feeling among his 
friends and supporters, he, at least, brought 
forward a measure which the noble Mar- 
quess had proclaimed that he considered 
as the best that had ever been brought 
forward. [Lord Normanpy: No, no!] 
That might not be the opinion of the noble 
Marquess ; but he thought he had heard 
several other noble Lords on the opposite 
side of the House make such a statement. 
If he might judge, in particular, from the 
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speech of a noble Earl whom he did not 
then see in his place (Earl Fitzwilliam), 
the noble Lords opposite had not much 
fault to find with the Bill—except that 
they would have preferred an immediate 
repeal of the Corn Laws. [ Zhe Marquess 
of Normanby intimated his dissent. The 
noble Marquess shook his head; but he 
(the Earl of Haddington) suspected that 
the noble Marquess stood alone among his 
noble Friends—for certainly some of them 
had stated that they thought it would be a 
great deal better to have immediate repeal. 
There was no doubt, however, that the 
noble Lord was pledged to support the 
principle of the Bill; and accordingly it 
would have evidenced a more generous and 
liberal feeling if the noble Marquess had 
kept himself to that, and not indulged in 
personalities. He conceived that the great 
object of the Corn Law was to prevent 
fluctuation, to secure steadiness of price, 
and to make us independent of foreign na- 
tions. Now, with all the attention he had 
been able to pay to this qvestion, he could 
not find that it had answered any one of 
those objects. He did believe that the 
Corn Law had to a certain degree—by 
having gained the confidence of the agri- 
cultural body—contributed to the improve- 
ment of the land. He meant that it had 
induced the agriculturist to invest capital 
in improvement. That opinion he still 
retained; but he did maintain that the 
change which was now proposed was much 
more likely to secure steady prices than 
the present law. He did not believe 
that fluctuations could ever be altogether 
avoided, for as long as they had change- 
able seasons they would have fluctuations ; 
but he believed that by a free trade in 
corn; by the quantity which happened to 
be wanted, and which the interests of 
parties induced them to send to this coun- 
try at the time when it was wanted; by its 
coming in equally at all times, would se- 
cure a grester steadiness of price than at 
present. The tendency of the sliding-scale, 
and indeed of all protection, was to accu- 
mulate a vast quantity of corn, and to in- 
undate the market, perhaps at the most 
inconvenient moment, by the introduction 
of a large quantity of grain when it was 
not wanted. Why, he recollected that on 
one occasion 1,200,000 quarters, out of an 
importation of 1,800,000 quarters, were 
let into the market in one week, to the 
great injury of the farmer, who had sold 
the greater part of his crop at a low, or, at 
all events, a very reasonable price, in the 
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hope that, at that part of the season, when 
the prices of grain generally rose, he would 
be able to indemnify himself, but who was 
deprived of this benefit, probably, by some 
trick of the market. With respect to the 
question of foreign supply, he was unwil- 
ling to go over the ground which other 
noble Lords had gone over in a manner 
which he could not hope to emulate ; but 
he must say that he had no apprehension 
of not having a supply from abroad when 
it was wanted. The instance mentioned 
last night by his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Brougham) of 1,500,000 quarters 
having found their way into this country in 
1810, principally from France, was a 
strong proof of the groundlessness of the 
apprehension. His noble Friend who spoke 
last instanced a negotiation of his able and 
distinguished father, in 1773, at the Court 
of Berlin, and said that Frederick the 
Great determined, in spite of all the advice 
given him by his Ministers and diploma- 
tists, to close the port of Dantzic. That 
was an isolated case, and could have no 
very important consequences ; but there 
was now a public opinion even in absolute 
monarchies, which could not with impunity 
be defied. When it was for the benefit of 
the people that the Prussian ports should 
be opened, the King would never refuse it, 
or expose his people to any inconvenience 
or distress. With respect to excessive im- 
portations from abroad, he thought the ap- 
prehensions equally unfounded. He could 
not imagine where they were to come from. 
For twenty years previous to 1842—under 
the absolute protection which then existed 
—there had been enormous importations— 
in one year, for instance, to the extent of 
nearly 3,000,000 quarters; and he did not 
see how any increase could possibly occur 
under the proposed Bill—for where was it 
to come from? His noble Friend (Lord 
Stanley) had gone back to the days of 
Edward IV. to show that protection had 
always prevailed in this country. He (the 
Karl of Haddington) would not go so far 
back, but would at once admit that, taking 
one period with another, that principle had 
regulated our legislation. That was true; 
but at the same time it had been constantly 
found necessary to change it, either in 
compliance with the wishes of the farmers, 
or from other causes ; and even at periods 
when the protection was very low indeed, 
80 low as to be almost nominal, not. less 
than 3,000,000 more acres were brought 
into cultivation, in consequence of the in- 
crease of population. Had we not the 
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same growing market now? He firmly 
believed that the increase of population 
would fully counterbalance any pressure 
that might at first arise from the passing of 
this measure. On the other hand, if its ef- 
fect should be to bring corn within the means 
of thousands of our poorer felloweountry- 
men, that would be a source of gratification 
to every benevolent heart. It was a fallacy 
to assert that the prosperity of the agricul- 
tural interest was solely to be measured by 
the price of wheat; and he felt quite con- 
vinced that if corn were at a reasonable 
price the landlords would still get as good 
rents, and the farmers make as good profits. 
The authority of the late Lord Spencer 
had been quoted, to the effect that a 
repeal of the Corn Laws would not cause a 
fall of prices. That might be going too 
far ; but this he would say, that he did 
believe if there was at first a slight de- 
pression, it would ultimately be counter- 
acted ; besides that there would be an im- 
proved system of husbandry, and a general 
prosperity in agriculture. It had been 
said that Her Majesty’s Government were 
seeking, by unfair means, to induce their 
Lordships to agree to this Bill. He could 
assure them that they had no desire that 
their Lordships should give any but an 
honest verdict. But at the same time he 
thought they were bound to consider the 
time and the circumstances in which this 
measure was introduced. He did not be- 
lieve that it would in the slightest degree 
diminish the legitimate influence of the 
aristocracy. He respected the important 
services they had rendered to their country; 
and he should heartily grieve that any 
thing should occur which could lessen in 
the slightest degree their influence with 
their neighbours in the country. It was, 
however, because he entertained these 
sentiments that he would regard with so 
much alarm the alternative of their Lord- 
ships throwing this Bill out. He did be- 
lieve that they would be entering on a 
hopeless conflict for the maintenance of a 
Corn Law, and that in such a contest they 
could not but be ultimately defeated. If 
this Bill were thrown out, nothing would 
be more likely than that those noble Lords 
who seemed so much to desire a dissolu- 
tion would have the benefit of it, and that 
there would be a general election. His 
own impression was that the return of a 
new Parliament would show an overwhelm- 
ing majority in favour of free trade, and 
that their Lordships would, under that 
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the Bill. Indeed, most of their Lordships 
who had spoken had stated that if the 
country really and deliberately decided in 
favour of free trade, the House would be 
compelled to accede to their request. Well, 
in the event of a general election, they 
would be directly and obviously yielding to 
pressure from without. Government had 
been taunted with yielding to the clamours 
of the Anti-Corn-Law League. Govern- 
ment had done no such thing. The League 
had been clamouring for he did not know 
how many years before the Government 
took the least notice of it. Let him be al- 
lowed to tell the House that the great suc- 
cess of the Anti-Corn-Law League was a 
fact which it was impossible either for the 
Government, or for their Lordships, or for 
the other House of Parliament, to over- 
look. The League was set agoing by 
a company of gentlemen whose proceed- 
ings he was not there to defend; on 
the contrary, he deprecated the language 
which they had held—he disliked the 
views and opinions which they enter- 
tained as much as could any of their Lord- 
ships. He disliked the principle of agita- 
tion—of organized agitation—as much as 
the noble Duke on the cross benches; but 
there were a great number of persons who 
had joined the League—of all shades of 
political opinion, and all classes of society 
—men, indeed, belonging to classes whose 
interest it was, as much as it was the in- 
terest of any, that the peace of the country 
should be maintained. Thousands of such 
persons were members of the League, with 
nofeelings whatever—with no ulterior views 
whatever—other than the achievement of 
a free trade in corn. And how had they 
succeeded ? Two short years ago, in Man- 
chester and Liverpool, they met with little 
sympathy. Was that the case now? Their 
Lordships would recollect the thousands 
and thousands of pounds subscribed, not 
only at Manchester, but throughout the 
country, for the sake of obtaining free 
trade; but besides this, he had seen very 
considerable changes in the opinion of the 
landed interest itself. The farmers ap- 
peared to wish only for a settlement of the 
question, and if they were alarmed at the 
possible effects of the Bill, no such eager 
demand for a settlement would be made; 
conscious as they must be that total Corn 
Law repeal was the only way by which the 
great question could now be disposed of. 
Throughout this debate he had been prin- 
cipally pained by the injustice done to his 
right hon. Friend at the head of the Go- 
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vernment. Now, he did not think that 
there ever was a Minister at the head of 
affairs in this country who was more exely- 
sively desirous of doing his duty—of being 
guided only by his sense of what was right, 
irrespective of anything else. He had been 
in the Cabinet between four and five years, 
and he could not be mistaken on the point, 
Never was there a Minister of greater and 
more unimpeachable integrity than the 
right hon. Baronet. Tle believed, too, 
that he was a man of the profoundest saga. 
city. [Laughter.] He would ask noble 
Lords who laughed how long it was since 
they entertained a different opinion upon 
the subject? He repeated that his right 
hon. Friend was a man of great political 
wisdom—he had the greatest confidence in 
his judgment; and their Lordships would 
recollect that it was not long since they 
had entertained the same feeling. It did 
not become him to prophesy; but he could 
only say, that if his right hon. Friend was 
right in his anticipations of what would be 
the result of the measure, he would turn 
out to be a great benefactor to the people 
of this country, and to no class more than 
to that of the landed aristocracy. The 
Government had been taunted with not 
having stated the probable results of their 
measure—with not having stated their ex- 
pectations as to the probable price of corn. 
Now, a more preposterous and unreason- 
able proposition than to attempt to make 
the Government do anything of the sort he 
had never heard. When the Corn Bills of 
1815, of 1822, of 1828, even of 1842, 
were introduced, nobody pretended to state 
exactly what he conceived the prices of 
corn would be. True, his right hon. Friend, 
in proposing the existing Corn Bill, antici- 
pated in general terms that corn would 
fluctuate between 54s. and 58s.; but the 
result had not turned out to be so. There 
was, therefore, no inducement to attempt 
to predict the probable prices of corn ad- 
mitted free, when so little success had 
attended the anticipations which had been 
indulged in as to its probable cost when 
they had at all events a fixed rate of duty 
to guide them in their calculations, Al- 
though, then, a Minister might be fairly 
expected to say that he anticipated gene- 
rally beneficial results from the measure, It 
was preposterous to ask him to enter into 
minute details as to those expected advan- 
tages. He thanked the House for the 
attention with which they had heard him; 
and he could assure them that he had 
never given a vote with less hesitation than 
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he would that to affirm the proposition of 
Government. 

The Marquess of NORMANBY rose to 
explain: His noble Friend who had just 
sat down had completely misrepresented 
him—had put words which he never uttered 
into his mouth—had made him express 
opinions which he had never entertained, 
and had also imputed motives to him which 
would be most unworthy if they were not 
most improbable and absurd. He must, 
therefore, beg for a moment’s attention to 
set himself right with their Lordships. His 
noble Friend had found fault with him 
because he had commented on the public 
character of the Prime Minister, stating 
that he (the Marquess of Normanby) had 
used strong and injurious language towards 
a man who was advancing the measure 
which he (the Marquess of Normanby) 
considered best for the interests of the 
country. When his noble Friend made 
that statement, he had, in a manner not 
unusual in the louse, interrupted him by 
exclaiming ‘* No.’’ Upon which his noble 
Friend had stated that he (the Marquess 
of Normanby) saw no distinction between 
a fixed duty and a sliding-seale. What he 
(the Marquess of Normanby) had stated 
was, that he should have preferred a fixed 
duty, and that if a fixed duty could not be 
imposed, he should have preferred the im- 
mediate extinction of any duty at all. 
Then, as to the more important point in 
his noble Friend’s speech, in which impro- 
per motives had been imputed to him. 
He had differed with his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Brougham) upon the question 
of the qualities to be looked for in a states- 
man, and he felt it his duty to express 
that difference of opinion; but he could 
not admit that anything he had said could 
be called personal. What he had stated 
was, that Sir Robert Peel had for the last 
three years done everything in his power 
to retard the progress of such measures as 
the present, and that he did not think it 
was of such stuff that the Ministers of this 
country should be made. 

The Eart of HARDWICKE (who rose 
with Earl Grey) said he could assure their 
Lordships that it was with very great re- 
gret that he interfered with his noble 
Friend, feeling that his noble Friend was 
so much more worthy from his great abili- 
ties, his extensive acquaintance with all 
Parliamentary subjects, as well as being 
more accustomed to public speaking than 
himself, of occupying the attention of the 
House at that late hour. He supposed he 
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must begin his address like almost every 
other noble Lord who had spoken on the 
subject by expressing his regret— 


“ Prologues precede the piece in mournful verse—” 


that he was compelled to array himself in 
opposition to many noble Friends of his 
with whom he had been in habits of alli- 
ance, and between whom and himself there 
always had existed a good, understanding. 
But he confessed he then found himself 
divided from them by circumstances over 
which he had no control. He gave them 
every possible credit for being influenced 
by the most honourable motives, as public 
men, in the course which they were pursu- 
ing; and having said so much, he thought 
he had a right, as a public man, to ex- 
press his own sentiments on so important 
a subject as the present—a subject in 
which the general interest of the country 
was so deeply concerned; and he only re- 
gretted that he should be obliged to ask 
their Lordships’ attention at such a late 
hour of the night. He did not believe 
their Lordships were more interested in 
the question than the humblest man in 
the community. Nay, he felt convinced 
that the lower they descended in the social 
scale, the more the individual was con- 
cerned. He conceived that those who 
were opposing this measure, were the real 
protectors of the poor. It was not the 
poorer class who were urging on the ques- 
tion: it was the rich manufacturers—it was 
the aristocracy of wealth that was inter- 
ested in abolishing protection; and in the 
contest between two classes of aristocracy, 
it was the poor man that was likely to be 
the sufferer; and, therefore, it was, that 
he said that his noble Friends who agreed 
with him on this question were the real 
protectors of the poor man. It was the 
power of wealth that was urging on this 
measure—it was the power of the steam- 
engine, which with its wonderful and va- 
ried applications led the manufacturers to 
believe that if they could lower the price 
of food and fuel, they could flood the mar- 
kets of the world. In the most democratie 
of countries, America, the principles of pro- 
tection were stedfastly maintained. To 
one exposition of those principles he should 
refer. There were publications which re- 
presented the views generally entertained 
by communities. The Times newspaper, 
for instance, might be quoted as an organ 
always expressing publie opinion in this 
country. Now, he should quote the Ame- 
rican Times. [The noble Earl then read 
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a quotation describing the protective sys- 
tem as purely democratic in its tendency, 
as fostering industry, as enabling the poor 
man to acquire a competency, as designed 
not for the few, but for the many, and, 
though productive of common good, as 
conferring its peculiar blessings upon the 
lower classes.] To these opinions he fully 
subscribed; and he believed their Lord- 
ships were influenced in the views which 
they took upon the present question not 
as one involving their own interests, but 
by a desire for the common good. If he 
were to look to his own interests, he should 
benefit by a measure which for a period 
lowered the value of property ; for then as 
a great proprietor he should be able to put 
his hands upon the surrounding small pro- 
perties. The small proprictor was, he fear- 
ed, often in debt, and his property mort- 
gaged, thus depending on a small balance; 
and when that was swept away his property 
must come into the market. It was the 
small proprietor, therefore, more than 
any other, that their Lordships were 
called on to defend. This country had 
flourished under the protective system. 
They saw by the statistics which were on 
their Lordships’ Table, that the system 


Corn Importation Bill— 


of protection had advanced the shipping, 
the commercial, the manufacturing, the 
agricultural, and in fact all the other great 


interests of the country. Though it was 
said the farmers had not made such a 
progress as other classes in improvement, 
he would show them by a few facts how 
the agriculturists of this country had dis- 
charged their duty, of providing sufficient 
food for an increasing population, and giv- 
ing the poor man cheap bread—cheaper 
than he ever would have under any system 
of free trade; that they had succeeded in 
keeping pace with the wants of an increas- 
ing population in a manner which was 
quite astonishing, at prices which had 
diminished. In 1825 the population of 
England was about 16,000,000, and the 
average price of corn 60s. a quarter. In 
1835 they had increased to 18,000,000, 
and the price of corn was 56s.; and in 
1845, with a population of 20,000,000, 
the price of corn was 52s, Then, again, 
the produce of the country under the pro- 
tective system had increased from 3,900,000 
quarters of wheat to 5,800,000. As another 
proof of the elastic character of the re- 
sources of the country under the same 
system of protection, he would instance 
the revenue maintaining its equality with 
the public expenditure notwithstanding the 
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great reduction of taxation. Sir R. Peel, 
speaking in 1844, said ‘the elasticity of 
commerce to meet a decreased revenue, 
had been produced by the condemned sys- 
tem of the Corn Laws; and the question 
was whether that could be a radically yj. 
cious system under which commerce had 
been so extraordinarily elastic that it had 
maintained the revenue, notwithstandine 
the great diminution of taxation.” This 
being established, he would show that the 
price in this country of food other than 
bread had decreased under the present 
system. He held in his hand a return of 
the contracts for Greenwich Hospital in 
1791-2, and 1841-4-5. The result was 
most extraordinary. The whole ration in 
1792 consisted of flour nine ounces, bread 
fifteen ounces, and meat four and a half 
ounces ; and the cost then was 6d. per ra- 
tion. Now the ration consisted of beef or 
mutton thirteen ounces, bread sixteen 
ounces, potatoes one pound, cocoa three- 
quarters of an ounce, and moist sugar 
three-quarters of an ounce, and the cost of 
the ration was only 7d. and _ three-six- 
teenths. He maintained, therefore, that 
food had been made cheaper under a sys- 
tem of protection. His noble Friend had 
alluded last night to the capital invested 
in agriculture; but in addition to his noble 
Friend’s statement, he would mention 
there had been an enormous increase in 
the shipping employed for the use of agri- 
culture, there being in 1845 no less than 
679 ships of 219,764 tons, and having 
11,434 seamen engaged in the guano 
trade alone, no small proof of the exer- 
tions making to raise food to meet the 
wants of a growing population. He would 
also yenture to speak of that disputed 
point, the condition of the labourer. He 
had taken great pains to acquire accurate 
information on this point, and he could 
assure their Lordships that in many re- 
spects it was much better than formerly. 
Many of the aged poor in his own neigh- 
bourhood had stated that sixty or seventy 
years ago ‘they never remembered to have 
seen wheaten bread—in fact it was impos- 
sible to conceive anything more wretched 
than was the condition of that part of the 
country; no roads, the country unenclosed, 
the farmer killing and salting down the 
meat neeessary for his winter supply—no 
stock of any kind could be kept except 
during the summer months. Now under 
the system of protection, what a contrast! 
That whole district has been drained, en- 
closed, and brought into cultivation; and 
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in consequence the poor were fully em- 
ployed and well fed. But the truth was, 
that with respect to the condition of the 
labourer, whether agricultural or manu- 
facturing, they must look at the condition 
of those above him, and see what were 
their profits, before they could form a 
right judgment as to the portion of those 
rofits which should belong to the labourer. 
Their Lordships must know well that there 
was no description of employment in which 
profits were so small as in agriculture; 
and having himself had some experience, 
he was prepared to say, speaking gene- 
rally, that from 10s. to 12s. per week 
was the highest rate of wages that could 
possibly be afforded out of those profits. 
Another important question on this sub- 
ject was whether the rate of wages was 
regulated by the price of food. This 
was a question much controverted, and 
he was satisfied that both the parties 
who discussed it were right. He was 
satisfied that with respect to the wages 
of the manufacturing labourer the price 
of corn had little to do; but not so 
with the agricultural labourer. There 
were three ingredients that formed the 
value of labour—skill, demand, and price of 
food. The skilful and ingenious mechanic 
could get high wages, because he was 
skilful and ingenious, without reference to 
the price of food. When manufactures 
were prosperous, skilful labourers were in 
great demand ; and they were engaged 
at high wages without reference to the 
price of food. But agricultural labour 
required, comparatively speaking, no great 
skill; all the labourers in this respect 
were pretty much alike; and during 
a large portion of the year their labour 
was of very little profit, under which cir- 
cumstances it was true that an important 
ingredient in the calculation of their wages 
was the price of food. It was evident, 
therefore, that, in the agricultural districts, 
wages would oscillate with the price of 
food; whilst the manufacturer, whose ma- 
chinery was perpetually in motion, and who 
made his profits from the quantity of his 
produce sold, would be indifferent as to 
the price of food. He would say, also, 
that it was a most important thing for 
the labourer that the price of corn should 
not fall excessively low, for if it did, his 
condition must be seriously injured. Ano- 
ther portion of the question was the in- 
fluence of prices on the rate of mortality. 
He held in his hand a pamphlet written by 
a manufacturer of the name of Barker, 
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from which it appeared that, in the manu- 
facturing districts, the annual number of 
deaths in a population of 1,000,000 was 
21,860 when the price of wheat was under 
50s. a quarter; 20,618 when the price was 
between 50s. and 60s.; 20,030 when the 
price was between 60s.’ and 70s.; 19,502 
when the price was between 70s. and 80s.; 
19,873 when the price was between 80s. 
and 90s.; 19,206 when the price was be- 
tween 90s. and 100s.; but when the price 
was above 100s., the rate of mortality be- 
gan to increase again. Itfurther appeared 
that the same result wss observable in the 
agricultural districts, although not in pre- 
cisely the same degree. The cause of this 
was, to his mind, evident. A low price of 
corn threw numbers out of employ—their 
health was injured from their deteriorated 
condition; a high price produced the same 
effect from a different cause; he feared it 
was, that the wages did not rise sufficiently 
to meet the cost of food. It was clear, 
therefore, that the middle or moderate 
price was the best for the health and com- 
fort of the poor. He had now stated 
quite enough to show the state and condi- 
tion of this question; and he boldly asserted, 
without fear of contradiction, that the Em- 
pire had been in a most flourishing condi- 
tion under the Corn Laws, and so continued 
to be. Then why were they to make a 
change ? And this was a question he had 
not yet heard answered. It was originally 
stated that Ireland was in such a condition 
that it was necessary to do something to 
supply that country with food; and at 
first sight he had thought there was a 
necessity for some alteration. It was 
not, however, necessary, after all that 
had transpired, to go into the question 
whether there was a famine in Ireland; 
for that plea had been abandoned by 
the Minister in the other House of Par- 
liament, and in this they had heard little 
about it. Sir R. Peel stated in his last 
speech upon that subject, ‘‘ that he did 
not rest his support of that Bill upon the 
temporary ground of the scarcity in Ire- 
land;’’ so that that argument in favour of 
the proposed change might be considered 
to have been abandoned by Her Majesty’s 
Government. His noble and learned Friend 
opposite (Lord Brougham) had said that 
the distress in Ireland was much less than 
had at one time been apprehended, in con- 
sequence of the introduction into that coun- 
try, under the direction of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, of a large quantity of maize, giv- 
ing credit to the Government for haying, as 
2T 
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hesupposed, checked the progress of famine. 
Now, he (the Earl of Hardwicke) found that 
only 53,000 quarters of maize had been 
imported into Ireland since the commence- 
ment of the month of January up to the 
present time; whereas it appeared from a 
return which he held in his hand, that the 
following exports of corn and of flour and 
oatmeal, from Ireland, had taken place 
during the months of April and May last:— 
In April 19,540 quarters of wheat, and in 
May 33,372 quarters; in April, 10,148 
quarters of barley, and in May 11,089 
quarters; in April, 80,803 quarters of 
oats, and in May, 93,888 quarters; in 
April, 89,000 ewts. of flour, and in May, 
101,898 ewts.; in April, 50,360 ewts. of 
oatmeal, and in May, 69,194 ewts.; so 
that the quantity of maize imported into 
Ireland, by order of the Government, bore 
but a very small proportion to the amount 
of produce which had been sent out of that 
country, showing more clearly than any 
words or arguments, that no want of food 
existed at any late period in that country. 
His noble and learned Friend opposite (Lord 
Brougham), had said that his opinions upon 
the subject of the Corn Laws had never 
varied. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that what he 
had stated was, that he had always been 
opposed to the sliding-scale. 

The Eart of HARDWICKE continued. 
—He found that in the year 1827 his 
noble and learned Friend, according to 
the reports of the debates in the other 
House, had made a most eloquent speech in 
favour of the sliding-scale. He spoke at such 
length and so strongly in its favour, with 
that pleasing excitement which always 
gave such satisfaction, and with such live- 
liness of manner, that, according to the re- 
port, there was such coughing in the House, 
and such interruption, that the progress of 
his noble and learned Friend’s speech was 
stopped, and he (Lord Brougham) ‘ hoped 
that the Gentlemen who interrupted him 
would abstain from further impediments— 
their efforts would only affect themselves, and 
bring on colds and coughs to-morrow from 
unnecessary exhaustion.”” He knew the 
importance of the opinions of his noble and 
learned Friend; and though he had forgot- 
ten, amongst the immense number of 
speeches he had made, this particular ad- 
vocacy of the sliding-scale, he must be as 
fully excused as others who did not recol- 
lect a speech made at a former time. 

Lord BROUGHAM rose to borrow the 
volume of Hansard, saying he was very 





curious to read the speech, because hig 
noble Friend had only said that he was 
prevented from making it, and had not 
read any argument from it. 

The Ear, of HARDWICKE resumed, 
The noble and learned Lord entered into 
some calculations respecting the exports 
of corn to this country from Dantzic. He 
said that the charges above the price of 
the corn would be 10s., viz., 5s. for freight, 
2s. for insurance, and 3s. for other charges, 
But that was very inaccurate; a more 
exact estimate showed that the charges 
amounted to no more than 6s. 43d. 

Lorp BROUGHAM explained, that that 
was not his calculation; for, on the con- 
trary, it was the argument used by his 
opponents. They contended that if the 
price at Dantzic were 30s., and the charges 
10s., certain results would ensue; to that 
he replied, that they could not tell whether 
the price at Dantzie would be 30s. after 
the English Corn Laws were repealed. 

The Eart of HARDWICKE said, that he 
was merely taking those parts of the noble 
and learned Lord’s speech which seemed to 
him torequirecontradiction. He should now, 
however, go to another portion of the sub- 
ject, namely, fluctuation of price, and its 
effect upon the small farmers. The indus- 
trious and honest farmer depended more 
upon the steadiness of price than upon any- 
thing else. He must pay his rents out of 
his yearly profits; and the moment the 
price fell below a certain amount, he would 
be completely destroyed; and he could, 
from references to documents which he held 
in his hand, easily show that the existing 
Corn Law had maintained prices in Eng- 
land more steadily than in any other part 
of the world similarly cireumstanced. He 
would refer to Philadelphia, as an instance, 
—a country which did not grow enough of 
corn for its own consumption, to point out 
the effects of a free-trade policy in pro- 
ducing fluctuations of price. From 1834 
to 1840 the fluctuation in that country was 
47 per cent; while in England during the 
same period it was only 33 per cent; and 
the extreme septennial fluctuation in Phi- 
ladelphia was 270 per cent; while in Eng- 
land it was only 207 per cent. It had 
been said, however, that the tenant-far- 
mer had nothing to do with that portion 
of the question: that the landlords had 
only to reduce their rents, and that would 
settle the matter. Upon that subject 
his noble Friend behind him (Lord Stan- 
ley) had said all that was requisite; and 


he (the Earl of Hardwicke) might add 
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that if the incomes of their Lordships were 
reduced but one-fourth the consequences to 
the country and to the manufacturing in- 
terests would be disastrous in the extreme. 
In a correspondence which had taken place 
between Mr. Senior and Colonel Torrens, one 
of the great political economists of the day, 
he stated that the effect of a reduction of 
rents would be that, with that reduction in 
rent, there would be a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the value of the industry of the la- 
bouring man, and a reduction in the price 
ofhislabour. In that opinion he (the Earl 
of Hardwicke) entirely concurred. The 
most important question that remained for 
consideration was the absolute necessity of 
keeping this country independent of foreign 
countries. That wise policy had been the 
policy of our ancestors for ages past, and 
had led to the settlement of the present 
Royal Family upon the Throne; for it 
was to render us independent of Popish in- 
fluence that caused the settlement of the 
Crown to the exclusion of the Stuarts. Were 
not all the evils which had befallen this 
country attributable to either foreign con- 
nexion or foreign interference? Our enor- 
mous debt had arisen from these causes 
alone. He would trespass on their Lord- 


ships but one moment more for the purpose 
of calling their attention to their own posi- 


tion. It was perfectly notorious that the 
present Parliament was assembled under 
the Government of noble Lords opposite 
upon the particular question now under 
discussion ; it was the ground on which the 
Conservative Government came into power. 
Sir R. Peel, on the Motion of want of con- 
fidence, on the 3lst of January, 1840, 
said, ‘* Agriculture has improved since 
1834. It is owing to your fostering 
hand (addressing the Government benches), 
and the manly and decided tone which you 
have taken on the Corn Laws, I said pre- 
viously, and I now repeat, that I consider 
liberal protection to domestic agriculture 
indispensable.’’ Speaking of the principles 
which would prevail if a new Government 
came into power, he said, ‘‘ I can answer 
for this, that if the principles I profess do 
not prevail, of that Government I will be- 
come no party.” This was the language 
used by Sir R. Peel previous to the disso- 
lution of Parliament, and which language 
gave him (Lord Hardwicke) confidence in 
the course Sir R. Peel would pursue; this 
was the language which caused the great 
country party to rally round Sir R. Peel and 
overthrow the Whig Government. In his 
speech on the opening of the present Session, 
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«T should have wished,”’he said, speaking of 
himself, *‘ that another Parliament should 
have an opportunity of considering this 
question, but there did occur that during 
the recess which precluded me from taking 
that step.” He then alluded to the visita- 
tion of Providence which had befallen Ire- 
land, the consequences of which it was 
difficult to foresee. Ireland was the whole 
question. Sir Robert Peel was ready to 
dissolve had it not been for Ireland. Well, 
but that question was settled. It was, 
therefore, their bounden duty to afford the 
people of this country an opportunity of 
pronouncing an opinion upon this question 
by rejecting the Bill. 

Lorp BROUGHAM rose to explain. 
He found that the reports of proceedings 
in Parliament, at the time his noble Friend 
had referred to, in quoting what he repre- 
sented as his (Lord Brougham’s) opinions, 
were by no means so accurate and full as 
the reports of the present day; and any- 
thing equal to the nonsense that some of 
the speakers were thade to say he had 
never read. The noble and learned Lord 
then quoted portions of speeches made by 
himself in the House of Commons, in 
March, 1827, when, instead of expressing 
his concurrence in the principle of the 
sliding-scale, he declared his approval of 
the principles of commercial reform which 
the Government had then recently entered 
upon, but confined within his own bosom 
his sentiments upon the subject of free 
trade; he certainly did not express his 
concurrence in the sliding-scale. 

After some discussion as to the conve- 
nience of the House sitting on Wednesday 
(which was also the anniversary of the Re- 
storation of Charles II., on which day the 
House is not accustomed to sit), debate 
adjourned to Thursday. 

House adjourned. 


Discriminating Duties. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 26, 1846. 


MrnuTEs.] PeTITIONS PRESENTED. By several hon. 
Members, from a great number of places, complaining of 
Refusal to grant Sites for the Erection of Churches for 
the Free Church in Seotland.—By several hon. Members, 
from various places, against the Union of the Sees of 
St. Asaph and Bangor, but in favour of the Appointment 
of a Bishop to the See of Manchester.—By several hon. 
Members, from various places, in favour of the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill. 


SPANISH DISCRIMINATING DUTIES. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE repeated his 
question to Sir R. Peel of a former night, 
whether there was any foundation for the 
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reports mentioned in the public prints, 
that the Spanish Government had sent out 
directions to the Government of Cuba, to 
impose discriminating duties on British 
goods entered at the ports of Cuba and 
Porto Rico. 

Sir R. PEEL said, that as to whether 
the Spanish Government had sent out any 
directions to Cuba, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had received no information; but they 
had had communications from the British 
Consul at Cuba, stating that from the lst 
of March last new regulations were adopted 
there, both with respect to the Tariff and 
to the tonnage of importations; but those 
alterations were not directed particularly 
against British shipping or British goods. 
They applied indiscriminately to all ship- 
ping and to all goods. In some cases the 
duty was lowered, and in others it was 
raised. In the opinion of the Consul, the 
alterations in the duty did not particularly 
affect the British merchants. In the case 
of linens the duty was lowered, while, with 
respect to cotton goods it was increased; 
but the produce of all countries was equally 
affected, and it did not appear that the al- 
teration had been adopted as a retaliatory 
or hostile measure towards this country. 


Transportation— 


TRAGICAL OCCURRENCE AT BIRDHILL. 

Mr. 0’CONNELL wished to ask a ques- 
tion of Sir James Graham. A melancholy 
cireumstance had occurred in Ireland, in 
which two human beings had been shot to 
death by the police, under the orders and 
by the sanction of the sheriff, in the county 
of Tipperary. He wished to ask whether 
any report explanatory of the circumstances 
of this melancholy case had been furnished 
to the Government; and, ifso, whether the 
Government felt justified in laying such a 
report before the House. But if no report 
had been received, he would ask whether 
any steps had been taken to require the 
officers of the Crown to institute an inquiry 
into the circumstances ? 

Sm J.GRAHAM: I ean assure the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that he cannot 
more deeply and sincerely deplore the event 
which has occurred than I do. The officer 
under whose authority the seizure of the 
property was made was the under-sheriff of 
the county, and the police and soldiers act- 
ing on that occasion were under his imme- 
diate orders in his capacity of under- 
sheriff. They were, indeed, a part of the 
posse comitatus, and were bound, when 
called out, to obey his orders. The ques- 
tion, then, to be considered was, whether 
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there had been any excessive violence on 
the part of the police and soldiers. That 
question has been partially submitted to a 
jury already; for on the inquest the jury 
were convinced that there had not been 
any excessive violence, and therefore they 
found a verdict of justifiable homicide, 
But itis open to any party to prosecute the 
sheriff. I have, indeed, reason to belieye 
that informations have already either been 
sworn, or are about to be sworn. Of course 
those informations will be laid before the 
Government, and it will then be for the 
Government to determine whether or no 
it becomes their duty to conduct the pro- 
secution. 


Van Diemen’s Land. 


TRANSPORTATION — VAN DIEMEN’S 
LAND. 


Mr. EWART rose to move Resolutions 
to the effect that the present system of 
making the Colony of Van Diemen’s Land 
a general receptacle for convicts should 
cease, and that transportation should no 
longer be maintained asa punishment; but 
be continued only as a supplement to the 
previous punishment ofimprisonment. On 
a previous occasion, he called the attention 
of the Government to the state of Van 
Diemen’s Land. Since then he had pre- 
sented a petition setting forth the suffer- 
ings of the population of that Colony; he 
therefore felt justified in bringing the ques- 
tion forward, not only, however, on that 
ground, but because it was a question 
deeply involving the moral state of the 
Colony, and calling imperatively for legis- 
lative interference. If the question were 
put, @ priori, whether, if all the convicts 
of a country were concentrated within one 
small Colony, the most disastrous moral re- 
sults would not attend such a system, he 
would appeal to hon. Gentleman whether 
their unanimous answer would not be—it 
must necessarily be so. No sooner did he 
hear of the scheme which had been recently 
adopted, and for which they were indebted 
to Lord Stanley, than he foresaw petitions 
and complaints from the people of Van 
Diemen’s Land. Such a consummation 
was natural. He would quote no less an 
authority than that of Dr. Arnold in sup- 
port of his own view on this subject. That 
eminent literary character took a very 
strong view of the question, and some time 
since wrote in a letter to Sir J. Franklin to 
this effect :— 

“ Holding our West India Colonies to be one of 
the worst stains in the moral history of mankind, 
a convict Colony seems to me to be even more 
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shocking and more monstrous in its very concep- 
tion. I do not know to what extent Van Die- 
men’s Land is so; but I am sure that no such 
evil can be done to mankind as by thus sowing 
with rotten seed, and raising up a nation morally 
tainted in its very origin. Compared with this the 
bloodiest exterminations ever effected by conquest 
were useful and good actions,” 


From the year 1824 to 1840, Van Die- 
men’s Land gradually advanced in pros- 

rity. Its population increased from 
12,700 to 40,000; its shipping, from one 
yessel to 141; its imports, from 62,000I. 
to 988,000/.; its exports from 14,5000. to 
867,0007.; its places of worship, from 4 to 
44, and its schools in proportion. In the 
unfortunate year of 1840, a change took 
lace. Transportation, which hitherto 
had been extended to New South Wales, 
was stopped, and the whole body of con- 
victs was concentrated in Van Diemen’s 
Land alone. The effect of such a policy, 
one would imagine, would have struck the 
commonest mind; but for a statesman to 
have adopted it must ever reflect discredit 
on his judgment and foresight. The con- 


centration system having been introduced 
in 1840, there came in 1842 that most 
noxious and condemnable probationary sys- 
tem, also the work of Lord Stanley. The 


convicts were first sent’ to Norfolk Island, 
and having there contracted every species 
of moral pollution, they were afterwards 
sent forth to disseminate it among the po- 
pulation of the ill-fated Colony of Van Die- 
men’s Land. The results of this system 
were just what might have been expected. 
The statements he had been furnished with 
of the moral consequences of this concentra- 
tion system were such as he should not be 
justified in reading to the House. They 
were abominable, unntterable, and worse 
than fancy ever feigned, or fear conceived. 
In discharge of the melancholy duty which 
had devolved upon him, he must read a 
few of the communications he had received. 
The petition which he had presented set 
forth—that the petitioners were in a con- 
stant state of dread and anxiety for them- 
selves and their families, owing to the 
number of convicts by whom they were 
surrounded. They felt they had no secu- 
rity for life or property, and that the 
moral condition of the Colony was daily 
becoming worse. No Government, how- 
ever able, could counteract the evils of 
this mass of criminals. If the present 
system of transportation continued, the 
petitioners stated that they must, at what- 
ever sacrifice, abandon a Colony which 
Would become unfit for any man to inhabit 
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who regarded the highest interests of him- 
self and of his children. He had received a 
communication from a gentleman who went 
out under the auspices of the Government 
itself, and who made the following state- 
ment :— 

“I brought out to this place (Van Diemen’s 
Land), when I returned to it from England, up- 
wards of eighty criminals, who had been under 
the excellent system pursued at Parkhurst for 
two or more years. The voyage was, with few 
exceptions, delightful to me, in the promise it 
gave of the well-doing of these boys; but before 
a year was over their head, scarcely half a dozen 
out of the fifty-two who were retained here (the 
others were sent to New Zealand) had not been 
under punishment.” 

He had also a letter from the Bishop of 
Tasmania, who observed— 

“It is cheering in the midst of the horrible 

moral and spiritual evils that surround us, to find 
that there are highminded and commanding 
spirits who sympathize with us. There is yet 
hope that with God’s blessing our evils will be 
at least ameliorated, cured they cannot be in this 
generation.” 
Such were some of the dreadful evils re- 
sulting from the system of transporting 
convicts to Van Diemen’s Land. The 
petition to which he had referred bore 
the signatures of one bishop, six mem- 
bers of council, and thirty-nine magis- 
trates. He had been informed that so 
great was the insecurity in this Colony, 
that gangs of men went armed about the 
country. The hon. Gentleman was here 
interrupted by 

Mr. HUDSON, who moved that the 
House be counted, and only twenty-seven 
Members being present, 

The House adjourned to Thursday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 28, 1846. 


Minutes.) Pusiic Britus.—1* Superintendent of Con- 
victs; Saint Asaph and Bangor and Manchester Dioceses ; 
Commons Inclosure Act Amendment. 

2". Explosive Substances ; Corn Importation. 

PeTITIONS PRESENTED. From Sping, and several other 
places, against the proposed Union of St. Asaph and Ban- 
gor, but in favour of the Appointment of a Bishop to the 
See of Manchester.—From the City of London, and seve- 
ral other places, in favour of the Corn Laws.—From Man- 
chester, and other places, in favour of the Customs 
Duties Bill and Corn Importation Bill.—From Lexden, 
and other places, against the Corn Importation Bill.— 
From St. Austell, in favour of Free Trade.—From Noble- 
men and others of Haddington, in favour of the Corn Im- 
portation Bill. 


CORN IMPORTATION BILL—ADJOURNED 
DEBATE (THIRD NIGHT). 

The Eart of DALHOUSIE presented 

a petition in favour of the Bill from mer- 

chants, bankers, and traders of the city 
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of London. It was signed by 24 directors 
of the Bank of England, 19 bankers, and 
217 merchants and traders. As it was a 
petition of the merchants of London in 
1820 which very much led to the adoption 
of that system of commercial policy that 
had since proceeded step by step, so he 
hoped their petition this Session would be 
an inducement to the House to carry that 
system into full effect. 

Lorv ASHBURTON felt sure that a 
petition could easily be procured from the 
city as respectably signed against the 
pending measure, as fraught with great 
danger to commerce as well as agriculture. 

Lorp BROUGHAM thought that, if so, 
the city must have strangely changed its 
opinions since his noble Friend presented 
the memorable petition against the Corn 
Laws in 1815. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE invited the noble 
Lord (Lord Ashburton) to procure such a 
petition as he had spoken of, and let it be 
compared with this in signatures and in 
allegations. 

The Duxe of RICHMOND would like 
to know how many of these merchants had 
got bonded corn ? 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that that was 
a very ingenious observation in the form of 
a question, but he never heard of such a 
question being asked when a similar peti- 
tion was presented in 1820. 

Lorp ASHBURTON observed, that the 
petition to which the noble and learned 
Lord referred was not a petition of the 
same sort as the present. That was a pe- 
tition in favour of a general relaxation of 
the immense trammels and _ restrictions 
which at that time pressed upon trade ; 
but the present petition prayed that the 
whole of the protection, as respected corn, 
might be swept away, and had no reference 
to any ‘other matter of commerce. Un- 
questionably, names of great respectability 
were attached to the present petition; but 
he doubted whether the signatures com- 
prised the majority of the most consider- 
able merchants in London. 

Lorv BROUGHAM was not aware that 
corn was excepted from the petition of 
1820. 

Eart GREY said, that the subject be- 
fore the House had been both in and out 
of Parliament—in speeches and in pam- 
phlets—so long and so fully discussed, that 
their Lordships might be of opinion that no 
new argument could be now brought forward, 
and they were anxious, therefore, to bring 
the debate toa close ; and were it not that 
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he had for many years taken a deep inter. 
est and an active part in the discussion of 
the question, he would have stood aloof in 
this, probably the last, battle to be fought 
betwixt free trade and monopoly. One of 
the reasons, however, which influenced him 
in rising was the feeling that a great im. 
pression had been made on their Lordships 
by the speech which they had listened to 
on the first night of the debate, from the 
noble Lord the late Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, whose absence, from what he heard 
of the unfortunate cause of it, he very 
greatly lamented. He had listened to the 
speech in question with as much attention 
and delight as any of their Lordships. His 
arguments were put with so much skill, 
and clothed in language of such extreme 
beauty, that for upwards of three hours he 
rivetted the attention of every noble Lord who 
listened to him, and made listening to him 
—very different to what listening to many 
others was—not a labour but a delight. 
He (Earl Grey) knew that some of the argu- 
ments in that speech had already been an- 
swered, especially by the noble and learned 
Lord who had followed him in debate, and 
by his noble Friend who now sat behind 
him. But it seemed to him that there were 
still portions of that speech to which it was 
requisite that their Lordships’ attention 
should be particularly called. He was not 
vain or presumptuous enough to suppose 
that he was fitted to enter into the lists 
with his noble Friend; but he had such 
confidence in the power of truth that he 
believed that even to his (Earl Grey’s) 
feeble hands the cause which he advocated 
might be sufficiently recommended to their 
Lordships, and that he should be able to 
show to the satisfaction of the House that 
in some most important points of his noble 
Friend’s speech, his noble Friend was mis- 
taken. Through the whole course of the 
debate it had struck him very forcibly that 
noble Lords opposite had avoided an expli- 
cit avowal of that which he took to be the 
main object and aim of the Corn Laws— 
not of this Corn Law only, but of every 
preceding Corn Law. He thought it was 
clear that the real aim of those laws, and 
the object really intended by them, was to 
secure what was called a remunerating 
price for corn, or, in other words, to raise 
the price of food for the people by artifici- 
ally restricting the supply. If, as he ven- 
tured to submit to their Lordships it was, 
this was the real object of all these laws, 
it was one which required strong argu- 
ments to prove its expediency ; and unless 
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some very cogent reasons could be ad- 
vanced for it, they must naturally and in- 
stinctively conclude that it was not scarcity 
and dearth, but plenty and cheapness in 
the food of the people which was to be de- 
sired, But although the proof of the neces- 
sity of raising the price of corn lay, as he 
thought, at the root of the matter, he must 
say that throughout all the speeches which 
their Lordships had heard in opposition to 
this Bill, it must have struck them that the 
opponents of the measure had to a great 
extent evaded this point. There had been 
an attempt made to show that upon other 
and different grounds protection was ne- 
cessary; and, in particular, most of the no- 
ble Lords who opposed the Bill had told 
the House that the great object of the 
Corn Laws was really to secure a certain 
supply, and to save the Empire from the 
great danger of depending on foreign na- 
tions for a supply of the most necessary 
article of national subsistence. Without 
meaning any offence, he hoped he might 
be permitted to say that it was unfortu- 
nately out of his power to regard this as 
anything more than a colourable argument. 
Let him ask their Lordships what they 
would say, supposing similar arguments 
under similar circumstances were urged by 
others? Would those noble Lords who 
now defended the Corn Laws give implicit 
credit to such arguments? He would sup- 
pose, for instance, that the cotton manu- 
facturers of this country, instead of manu- 
facturing for the whole world, manufac- 
tured for this country only, and that these 
eotton goods were higher in price than 
those produced in other parts of the world. 
He would suppose, also, that foreign cotton 
manufactures were virtually excluded by 
high protecting duties. Now, if the cotton 
manufacturers of this country were to come 
to their Lordships’ House under such cir- 
cumstances, and say, ‘‘ Oh, do not repeal 
these duties, do not make this country de- 
pendant on France and other foreign na- 
tions, or in the event of a war the popula- 
tion will be left without shirts and without 
gowns,’ he wanted to know whether their 
Lordships would feel perfectly convinced 
that it was their disinterested alarm for 
the welfare of the consumers of cotton in 
this country which induced them to cla- 
mour for a continuance of high protecting 
duties? Would their Lordships consider 
that these representations were made out 
of a just regard to the interests of the con- 
sumer? He must say, therefore, that he 
was a little incredulous that that which had 
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excited so much enthusiasm at the protec- 
tionist meetings, and had attracted such 
crowds to Willis’s Rooms that the noble 
Dukes. on the cross benches had been 
obliged to divide their forces, was a real 
apprehension entertained out of regard to 
the consumer, that at some future time our 
supplies from abroad might fail, and that, 
as a consequence of that failure, the prices of 
food in this country might rise to an extra- 
vagant height. He could not help suspect- 
ing that it was rather an apprehension of 
having too much corn now, and too low 
prices at the present time, than of having 
at some future time too little corn, and 
that corn too dear. Taking the latter ap- 
prehension, however, to exist bond fide in 
the minds of those who opposed the pre- 
sent measure, the groundlessness of the 
fear had been completely established by his 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Brougham). 
His noble and learned Friend’s reference to 
the undoubted fact, that Napoleon, in the 
height of his power, was not able to prevent 
the corn which was wanted in this country 
from coming into it, was conclusive on the 
subject. If they wanted further proof, he 
would refer their Lordships to what had 
been said by his noble Friend the late 
Secretary for the Colonies. His noble 
Friend had contended, that it was one of 
the boldest and most laughable paradoxes 
ever palmed off for wisdom on the ecredu- 
lity of mankind, to maintain that competi- 
tion was the cause of certain articles ris- 
ing in price. He (Earl Grey), on the other 
hand, maintained that it was such a para- 
dox to assert that security for a certain and 
cheap supply of corn was not to be found 
in extending as widely as possible the 
sources from which supplies could be ob- 
tained, and by sweeping away artificial 
restrictions. Utterly rejecting, then, as 
he did, the notion that this law was to be 
maintained, if it was to be maintained, for 
any other purpose than restricting the sup- 
ply and enhancing the price of corn, he 
would ask if this was a fair and legitimate 
object? What was the effect of so raising 
the price of corn? It had been well shown 
by his noble Friend behind him, that, on 
the very calculations of those noble Lords 
who were opposed to the Bill now before 
the House, in reference to the amount 
which prices were expected to fall, and to 
the amount of consumption, that the exist- 
ing Corn Laws could not be considered as 
laying a smaller tax on the consumers than 
10,000,0001. sterling —a tax double the 
amount of the income tax, double the malt 
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tax—a tax, not for the purposes of the 
State, for not one farthing of it went into 
the Exchequer, but a tax for the benefit— 
not the real, but imaginary benefit—of a 
class. He said the imaginary interests of 
a class, because he really believed that the 
landlords themselves shared greatly in the 
evils which the existence of a Corn Law 
produced. Their Lordships had been told, 
however, that this statement was an unfair 
representation of the fact; and that, admit- 
ting that the price of corn was raised by a 
Corn Law, and admitting also that the 
payment of a higher price for food would 
in itself be a burden to the working classes, 
still they were not really injured by the 
protection which was given to agriculture, 
because the effect of the existing law was 
to keep up the wages of labour in the same 
proportion as it raised the price of corn. 
This was the great argument ‘used by his 
noble Friend who spoke on Monday night 
(Lord Stanley). Now, it was clear that in 
the first instance, at all events, an increase 
in the price of food was a considerable 
tax on the working population, a large 
proportion of whose income was neces- 
sarily expended upon it; and, therefore, 
before they determined to maintain the law 
on the ground that the labouring classes 
were compensated for this tax by a corre- 
sponding rise in their wages, they ought to 
be very sure that this was the fact. This 
point, however, which lay at the root of 
the matter, was very lightly passed over 
by his noble Friend ; but he argued on the 
assumption that if the price of corn was 
permanently low, the competition of la- 
bourers would soon bring down wages in 
the same proportion, and that they would, 
therefore, be no gainers by the reduction 
of price. This was a very easy way of 
disposing of the question, but it was far 
from satisfactory to him (Earl Grey); and 
the less so, because his noble Friend made 
some admissions which, in his opinion, led 
to a conclusion exactly the reverse of that 
drawn by the noble Lord. His noble 
Friend admitted that, year by year, wages 
did not vary by any means in proportion 
with the price of corn; that in abundant 
years, wages did not fall in the same de- 
gree with corn; and that, therefore, in such 
years the labourer was very well off. But 
the noble Lord said that, on the other 
hand, in dear years the rise of wages 
was not immediately consequent on the 
rise of corn, and that, in such seasons, 
therefore, the working man was ex- 
posed, at least for a time, to a consi- 
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derable pressure. The experience, how. 
ever, they had had within the last few 
years, was perfectly decisive on the sub. 
ject. If they compared the state of things 
in this country during years of plenty and 
years of scarcity, what was the result? 
Let them compare the condition of the 
country in 1833, 1834, and 1835, when 
wheat was low, with what it was in 1839, 
1840, and 1841, when wheat was scarce, 
and consequently dear. In the first triennial 
period trade was good, there was a great 
demand for labour, and wages were very 
| high; but in the last three years trade was 
depressed, there was no demand for labour, 
wages consequently fell, and numbers of the 
working population were unable to obtain 
employment. The condition of the coun- 
try at that time was too recent, and made 
| too great an impression, to require him to 
| dwell upon it. There could be no doubt 
| that the difficulties experienced in these 
|bad years could be easily accounted for. 
| When corn rose to the very high price it 
then attained, every family throughout the 
kingdom was compelled to expend a much 
‘larger portion of its income than it had 
| done previously in the purchase of food. 
| There was, of course, less available income 
| left for other purposes ; there was less de- 
‘mand for clothing, for tea, or sugar— 
articles which were paid for by our manu- 
| factures; the trade of our manufacturers, 
| merchants, and small shopkeepers fell off, 
and there was a general diminution in their 
| power of affording employment to labour, 
and a general diminution in the power of 
| production. His noble Friend admitted 
| that this was the effect of high prices for 
a short period ; but what possible reason 
‘could there be for believing that if high 
| prices became permanent, this effect would 
| not continue? He (Earl Grey) believed 
‘that the permanent effect of high prices, 
|like their temporary effect, would be, to 
_reider a smaller proportion of the national 
income available for general purposes, pro- 
ducing a reduced demand for labour, and 
a consequent diminution of the rate of 
wages ; while, on the other hand, the per- 
manent effect of low prices would be, to 
create a greater demand for labour, to 
afford ample reward to industry, to enable 
the population to extend their consumption 
to other articles besides food, and to render 
the country flourishing and prosperous. 
This was the conclusion which he thought 
they had a right to infer from simple rea- 
soning; but the correctness of that reason- 
ing was borne out by the fact, that when 
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their Lordships looked to other countries, 
where there was permanent plenty and a 
low price of food, unless there were some 
counteracting circumstances, wages were 
invariably high. A noble Earl who had 
spoken on the other side had admitted this 
fact; for he said, that wages were not 
regulated by the price of food, because, 
although in America and Australia, where 
food was cheap, wages were high, yet in 
Poland, where food was also cheap, wages 
werelow. Poland, however, was not a fair 
instance to cite, as that country was kept 
down by misgovernment, and the unhappy 
social condition of its population; but he 
would challenge the noble Earl to mention 
any country in the world, beginning from 
Canada to Australia, where there was a 
small population in proportion to the ex- 
tent of territory, and where food was 
cheap, and good order and good govern- 
ment prevailed, where wages were not also 
exceedingly high. He (Earl Grey) fur- 


ther contended that the reason why wages 
were thus high was simply on account of 
the abundance of food, and the consequent 
existence of an extensive field for the pro- 
fitable employment of labour; for in such 
countries there was a competition on the 


part of employers to obtain labour, whereas 
in fully peopled countries like our own the 
competition was among the labourers to 
obtain employment. The effect of laws 
restricting the introduction of food was to 
increase the disadvantages under which a 
fully-peopled country necessarily laboured, 
compared with a new and thinly-peopled 
country; for such laws prevented that na- 
tural exchange by which a larger supply 
of food might be obtained in old and thickly- 
peopled countries. He knew that this ar- 
gument had been, to a certain degree, met 
in anticipation by his noble Friend, who 
had told them that those nations from 
whom we expected to obtain a supply of 
corn would not receive our manufactures 
in return. This fallacy had been so clearly 
exposed by his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Clarendon) by an appeal to facts, as well 
as by argument, that he (Earl Grey) would 
not trouble their Lordships on the point. 
It was, however, clear to his mind, that 
the Corn Laws inflicted a double disad- 
vantage upon the labouring classes ; for, 
so far from the high price of corn entailed 
by the Corn Laws being counterbalanced 
by an increase of their wages, those laws, 
while they enhanced the price of food, de- 
pressed the wages by which that food was 
to be purchased. If he was right in this 
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opinion, if such was really the effect of the 
Corn Law upon the condition of the la- 
bourer, that one fact ought to be conclu- 
sive, without any further argument on this 
question; and, as a Christian Legislature, 
if they were once satisfied of that fact, no 
consideration ought to prevent them from 
at once sweeping away the existing restric- 
tions. When he looked at the condition 
to which the labouring classes had been 
reduced in some parts of the country, when 
he saw descriptions of the frightful condi- 
tion of the agricultural labourers in Dorset- 
shire, Wiltshire, and others of the southern 
counties, when he was aware that even in 
those districts where their lot was most 
favoured their position was far below what 
was to be desired—and when he was at 
the same time satisfied that the effect of 
the system of protection maintained by 
the Corn Laws was at once to depress 
wages and to raise the price of food, it 
seemed to him scarcely necessary to argue 
the question further. Taking what he as- 
sumed to be the case as true, he warned 
those noble Lords who had come down to 
the House with elaborate statements, to 
show that, under the proposed alteration, 
enormous quantities of corn at a very low 
price would be introduced into this country, 
to beware that they did not create a need- 
less and a serious panic. But if those 
noble Lords were right (though he believed 
them to be entirely wrong), and if they 
could prove that the price of corn would 
fall to the extent they predicted, what was 
the inference? It was this—that the in- 
justice done to the labourer, by artifically 
enhancing the price of food by Act of Par- 
liament, was much greater than had been 
hitherto believed, and that there was the 
more pressing necessity for a repeal of the 
present Corn Law. While he stated this, 
however, he must at the same time say, 
that he thought it would be a very great 
evil if any panic should be created on this 
subject. They knew that, in 1842, those 
who called themselves the farmers’ friends 
inflicted most serious injury upon those 
farmers who were simple enough to rely 
upon their predictions as to the probable 
effects of the Tariff. The farmers who 
were gulled by the prophecies of those in- 
dividuals as to the fall which was to take 
place in the price of meat and other arti- 
cles, and who rushed into the market and 
sold their stocks at a great sacrifice, very 
soon found out their mistake; and he be- 
lieved the country was at this moment suf- 
fering in some degree from the effects of 
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the preposterous and absurd panic which 
was then excited. He hoped no similar 
panic would be created on this occasion; 
and he was happy to say that he did not at 
present see any symptoms of such an event. 
He was glad to find, from all the informa- 
tion he had received, that land never let or 
sold on better terms than now, and that 
the spirit of agricultural improvement was 
never more actively at work. He believed 
that the demand for draining tiles was at 
this moment particularly active; and so 
great was the desire to use them, that, 
when a kiln of draining tiles was known to 
be ready, there was quite a competition 
among the farmers of the neighbourhood 
to obtain them. He thought that in this 
the farmers and occupiers of land showed 
much judgment. He believed that all the 
calculations which had been made of the 
price at which corn could be sold in this 
country, if protection were taken away, 
were made without proper data. While 
upon this point, he could not help advert- 
ing to a statement made by his noble 
Friend (Lord Stanley) who spoke on Mon- 
day night, and which had been furnished 
to his noble Friend by a high practical au- 
thority. His noble Friend told the House 
that there were at that moment two car- 
goes of wheat at Liverpool, which his cor- 
respondent had purchased at Dantzie, and 
which, including freight to this country, 
had cost only 23s. 6d. a quarter. Now, 
as this statement seemed to him to be a 
specimen of those which had been made 
upon this part of the question, he would 
read a short extract from a letter which he 
had received from Liverpool, from a gen- 
tleman engaged in the corn trade, with 
whom he was unacquainted, but who de- 
scribed himself as well knowing the cireum- 
stances of the case; it was as follows :— 


“ Tt is perfectly true that Lord Stanley’s cor- 
respondent holds two cargoes of wheat, imported 
from the Danube, which cost him the price named 
in his letter. The natural inference is, that wheat 
can be shipped from the Danube at 14s. per 
quarter, free on board. Nothing, however, could 
be more fallacious. The cargoes in question were 
ordered in 1844 from Ibrail by a house in Man- 
chester, by whom they were sold at a loss of 10s. 
per quarter. The original cost was about 33s. 
per quarter, including freight ; but (thanks to the 
glorious uncertainty of the sliding-scale) they were 
too late to be released at the lowest point of duty 
in that year, and were sold to the said gentleman 
at 23s. 6d. Now, to adduce this as any evidence 
of the shipping prices of wheat is equally absurd 
- and unfair. As well might railway shares, selling 
at 50 per cent discount, be adduced to indicate 
cheapness of construction. As regards Hungary, 
and other countries contiguous to the Mediter- 
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ranean, Lord Stanley’s ideas of their capabilities 
of supply are a mere chimera. . . . Under 
35s. per quarter, free on board, for middling qua- 
lities of wheat, I venture to say we shall get no 
additional supply of any magnitude from that 
quarter. Freights thence, too, are nearly double, 
compared with freights from the Baltic. To re. 
turn to Lord Stanley’s correspondent, I may men- 
tion that he actually bought yesterday a cargo of 
red Wismar wheat, just arrived, at about 45s, 
per quarter, which, allowing 10s. for duty, charges, 
and profit, would make it stand 55s. per quarter 
free. This, at all events, proves he has no great 
practical fears of the effects of the new measure, 
however potent his theoretical may be. Lord 
Stanley wished to make it appear that wheat could 
be imported from the Danube at 14s. per quarter; 
the present price is 25s., which may appear low 
enough ; but it is wheat of the most inferior de- 
scription, mixed with rye and black seeds, and not 
within 15s. per quarter of the value of good Dant- 
zie wheat, besides which it often arrives so heated 
as to be unfit for bread.” 

It appeared, therefore, that taking into 
consideration the risk of heating, and the 
quality of the corn, wheat could not 
be brought into this country and sold 
at a lower price than that which Bri- 
tish wheat now bore in the market. 
He thought that the result of former 
predictions of the same kind ought to 
teach those who were interested in the 
land how little reliance ought to be placed 
in such predictions. He would take, for 
instance, the case of wool. His noble 
Friend had said that wool was a strong 
ease in point, and that as the price of that 
article was very much relied on by the free 
traders, he would show how the price had 
been affected by the reduction of the duty. 
His noble Friend then took the prices of 
wool in the years immediately preceding 
the removal of the duty, and the prices of 
wool in the years immediately subsequent, 
and endeavoured in this way to show what 
had been the effect of the repeal of the 
duty. But what were the real facts of 
the case? The duty on wool was reduced 
just at the time of the panic in 1820. 
After that time the trade and commerce 
of the country declined considerably, and 
the price of wool went down like the price 
of other articles. For some years the 
price remained low ; and he remembered 
that in 1828 there was a Committee of 
that House moved for to consider this sub- 
ject by his noble Friend the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Richmond) who sat on the 
cross benches. A great number of farmers 
were brought before that Committee to 
show that wool was then at a ruinously 
low price. These parties proved, with 
great minuteness and detail, what advan- 
tages the foreign producer of wool had 
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over the home grower; and they stated that 
the low prices which had already been x- 
perienced were nothing to what was coming, 
and that when there was free trade in 
wool, prices would fall to a ruinous ex- 
tent. That bales upon bales of foreign 
wool would inevitably be introduced into 
the markets of this country at so low a 
price as to preclude the competition of the 
British manufacturer. It was said that 
wool was of infinitely less bulk than corn, 
and that it could, therefore, be the more 
readily and cheaply conveyed from great 
distances. Parliament was wise enough 
not to listen to those apprehensions ; and 
what was the result of that wisdom? The 
result was that in one or two years after 
the alteration was carried into effect, wool 
recovered, the price rose, the manufacture 
improved; and from that moment to the pre- 
sent wool was one of the most remunera- 
ting articles of agricultural production. 
The noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond), 
he perceived, shook his head at that state- 
ment; but he would remind the noble 
Duke that, although a good deal of wool 
was produced in Sussex, yet there was 
also a great deal of wool produced in Nor- 
thumberland, so that he (Earl Grey) had 
an excellent opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the facts of this case; and 
he could state that from 1828 up to this 
time wool had maintained a remunerating 
price, and was higher than it had been 
before the removal of the duty. If, then, 
the predictions as to the loss which was to 
result from a free competition in the case 
of wool, had not turned out to be true, 
were they not justified in supposing that 
the predictions as regarded the proba- 
ble effects of the proposed change in the 
Corn Laws would be equally fallacious ? 
When the Tariff was under consideration, 
the greatest possible apprehensions were 
entertained by some as to the effect which 
the permission to introduce foreign cattle 
was calculated to produce upon the price 
ofcorn. It was stated, that if stock were 
allowed to come in from foreign countries 
free from duty, the effect of such an alte- 
ration would be virtually to repeal the 
Corn Laws, for the same agricultural pro- 
duce which could be produced cheaply in 
foreign countries could be sent into this 
country in the more portable shape of fat 
sheep and fat oxen. That argument 
would be very forcible and well-founded if 
corn could in reality be produced so cheaply 
in foreign countries as those who relied on 
the argument presumed. If such were 
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the case, cheap agricultural produce could 
indeed be introduced in the more portable 
shape of fat sheep and oxen. They all 
knew that the apprehension as to the 
effect of the reduction of duty on stock, as 
regarded agricultural produce, was quite 
fallacious, and had now altogether passed 
away. His noble Friend (Lord Stanley), 
in his speech on Monday night, dwelt very 
forcibly upon the argument which had been 
used by some, that the present high price 
of cattle was owing to the Tariff; and he 
(Earl Grey) must remark that notwith- 
standing the fears which were entertained, 
four years’ experience of the Tariff had 
altogether disproved the assertion that the 
introduction of foreign cattle would have 
the effect of lowering the price of cattle 
the produce of our own country. If it 
were capable of producing any such ten- 
dency, it might have produced it at the 
end of four years at least to some extent ; 
and yet within the last year the supply of 
cattle from abroad was not sufficient to 
check the tendency to a rise in price which 
prevailed in our own markets ; whilst the 
few thousand head of cattle exported from 
Germany had produced a sensible effect 
upon the markets of that country, so that 
in many of the German towns the price of 
fat stock was within a small degree as high 
as in this country. Similar apprehensions 
had been indulged in with respect to the 
reduction of the duty upon flax; and, in 
fact, upon all the important articles of 
agricultural produce which were included 
in the Tariff. But although flax was 
more valuable in proportion to its bulk 
than corn, yet subsequent experience had 
proved that the British growers of flax had 
no just cause of fear from foreign compe- 
tition. His noble Friend (Lord Stanley) 
had asked those who were in favour of the 
removal of restriction on the importation of 
corn, what advantage would come of it if, 
as they stated, it would not considerably 
reduce the price of bread? His noble 
Friend thought on that occasion that he 
had reduced the advocates of free trade in 
corn to a dilemma from which they could 
not escape. It seemed rather a probable 
argument in the beginning; but if they 
looked closely to it, what became of it ? 
It was quite fallacious. For his part, he 
(Earl Grey) did not assert that there would 
be a great fall in the price of corn, and he 
was one of the advocates for the removal 
of restriction; but he did not believe we 
should see the weekly average of wheat 
down to 36s. per quarter, as they all had 
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witnessed in the last week of December, 
1835, nor did he think it would reach so 
high a price as 81s. 6d., which corn had 
reached, as their Lordships would recollect, 
in the week ending the 11th of January, 
1839. But this he expected, that whilst 
neither that high price or that low price 
would be the natural result of the altera- 
tion in the law, an average price would be 
produced by it, but not greatly lower than 
the average of the last twelve years, and 
that the price of corn would invariably 
fluctuate within narrower limits than it 
did under the present system. The 
fact of its fluctuating less would be in 
itself a most important advantage; for 
it would be admitted on all hands that 
great benefit would arise from a more 
steady price. One of the greatest advan- 
tages which a civilized country could pos- 
sess over barbarous countries was its power 
of preventing those great variations in sup- 
ply which barbarous countries were apt to 
suffer from; the latter having at one time 
a superabundant supply of the necessaries 
of life, and suffering the utmost distress at 
another period from a deficient supply of 
food. Civilized countries, by the natural 
operations of commerce, enjoyed very great 
advantages as regarded the steadiness of 
supply. By those natural operations of 
commerce, mercantile men, for their own 
interest, would buy corn in cheap years for 
the purpose of selling it in dear years; and 
according to this beautiful system, if it 
were not interfered with by law, the prices 
would be to a great extent regulated, the 
alternations would be checked, and the 
suffering which must result from an insuf- 
ficient supply would be removed without 
injury to any class. The wholesome ope- 
ration of this system we had prevented by 
our own interference, by the operation of an 
artificial law. It appeared from evidence 
before the Agricultural Committee of 1836, 
that at a former period, when a different 
state of the law rendered dealing in corn 
less hazardous than it was at present, there 
was usually in this country a stock on 
hand of six months’ consumption ; but 
such had been the effect of the law of 
1815 in rendering the corn trade ha- 
zardous, that the usual stock on hand now, 
at the same period of the year, was a fort- 
night’s consumption. What had caused 
that? It was caused by a law which ren- 
dered the trade in corn a sort of gambling 
transaction. His noble Friend had stated 
that some of the agricultural distress which 
was complained of under the operation of 
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a system of protection, was to be referred 
to abundant crops in particular years, and 
the consequent effect upon prices. Why 
was it that farmers had exerted themselves 
to such an extent as to exceed the demand 
that would be profitable? It was because 
high prices had been artificially stimulated, 
and excess of consumption thus became a 
cause of agricultural distress. So long as 
the country depended on its own supply, 
there must be a chance of agricultural dis- 
tress; but if the supply were more regular 
—if a steady trade were established in 
corn, then, in cheap years, the freight of 
corn from foreign ports would be much 
higher in comparison to the price of corn 
than it would in dearer years; and, there- 
fore, there being less inducement to export 
corn from foreign ports in those years, 
there would be the greater inducement in 
the home market to take our home pro- 
duce instead of foreign corn, so that under 
such a system the farmer would be com- 
pensated for the fall in price by the greater 
sale of corn than usual ; for he (Ear! Grey) 
would not go the length of saying that corn 
would not be cheap in years of abundance, 
even after this measure was carried. An- 
other advantage, and one of, in fact, incal- 
culable importance, would be, that there 
would be an immense increase in the con- 
sumption of corn on the part of the people 
of this country ; for no one would, he was 
sure, deny that a portion of our population 
consume at present much less corn than it 
was desirable that they should consume. 
Every one would admit that the labourers 
of Wiltshire and Dorsetshire, who at pre- 
sent consume more potatoes and less bread 
than it was desirable they should consume, 
would be benefited by being enabled to 
consume a greater quantity of food than 
they consumed under the existing law. He 
knew that one Gentleman, who advocated 
the Corn Laws, had stated that millions 
“‘ rejoiced in potatoes;”” but he (Earl Grey) 
was of opinion, notwithstanding that state- 
ment, that those millions would rejoice far 
more in a food consisting more of bread, 
and less of inferior articles of consumption 
than that which they can under existing 
circumstances obtain. He had deseribed 
some of the advantages which were to be 
expected from a free trade in corn. A 
steady trade, which it was calculated to 
produce, would secure constant employ- 
ment to the manufacturer ; and those en- 
gaged in manufactures would thus become 
greater consumers of corn and cattle than 
they were at present. And what would be 
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the effect of that increased consumption of 
articles of agricultural produce? The ef- 
fect would be, that an impulse would be 
given to the farmers to produce more cat- 
tle than they did now; and he need not 
tell their Lordships that the foundation of 
every attempt to improve agriculture was 
to enable the farmer to keep a larger 
amount of stock, and that if the farmer had 
encouragement to keep more stock, he 
could produce corn cheaper. The direct 
effect, therefore, of this increased demand 
would be to cause agricultural improve- 
ment ; and he believed that agriculture— 
which might now be regarded as almost in 
its infancy—would, under these improved 
and favourable circumstances, advance with 
a rapidity of which they had now but little 
notion. This was one of the advantages 
which he anticipated from the proposed al- 
teration in the law; and it was an advan- 
tage which, he was convinced, could be 
obtained without any sweeping away of 
tenantry, such as had been described by 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond) 
on Monday. He (Earl Grey) should be 


as sorry as the noble Duke to witness 
any such sweeping change in the ten- 
antry of the country as the noble Duke 


anticipated from this measure, if car- 
ried into effect; but he felt that no 
such change would be required, for the 
farmers were disposed to improve the cul- 
tivation, and, as his noble F riend had re- 
marked, the effect of foreign competition 
could only be felt by degrees. The culti- 
vation could, therefore, be improved aud 
extended to meet that foreign competition, 
His noble Friend had said that some time 
would elapse before the foreign competition 
could come into effect; but he (Earl Grey) 
thought it rather an advantage that the 
progress of the competition should be gra- 
dual, and that the increased cultivation 
abroad for this market should be accompa- 
nied by an increased cultivation at homne— 
a cultivation which would have all the be- 
nefit of the skill and energy of our farmers. 
Amongst the causes which would operate 
‘to improve our agriculture, he would men- 
tion a change in the law to facilitate the 
conveyance of landed property, as one that 
was calculated to do a great amount’ of 
good if carried into effect; for under it 
eapital, for the purpose of improving land, 
eould be raised as readily upon land as 
upon a bale of cotton, or a cargo of wine. 
Under those circumstances, he was of opin- 
ion that the removal of protection would 
afford the strongest possible encourage- 
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ment to improved farming, and increased 
production; and their Lordships were all 
aware, from their acquaintance with the 
subject of the cultivation of land, that im- 
proved farming implied more employment 
to labour—that by higher farming the em- 
ployment of more hands on the land, and 
their employment more continuously, were 
necessarily implied. Part of the evidence 
before a Committee moved for by a noble 
Friend of his, was to the effect that the 
farmers in the south of England were 
obliged, in order to keep down the poor 
rates, to employ more hands on their land 
than under other circumstances they would 
be inclined to do; but he (Lord Grey) 
would undertake to say, that there was no 
farm in England on which every man now 
employed—ay, and more than were now 
employed— might not be employed with 
profit and advantage, with a better de- 
mand for agricultural produce. [A Noble 
Lorp: This increased employment would 
require increased capital.] All that was 
required in order to make capital flow 
towards the improvement of the land 
was to remove the uncertainty caused by 
the present system of protection. It ap- 
peared to him that any one who soberly 
and deliberately considered the subject, 
would see that the effect of the measure 
now before them would not be to throw 
land in this country out of cultivation. He 
was so far from supposing the effect of the 
measure would be to throw land out of 
cultivation, that he thought they might 
date a new progress in the cultivation of 
land from the removal of protection. Ano- 
ther anticipation which had been indulged 
in as regarded the probable effects of the 
measure was a fall of rent, and that too 
was an anticipation which he did not ex- 
pect to see realized. What was it, he 
would ask, to which they owed the value of 
landed property in this country? There 
was infinitely better land than 90 out of 
every 100 portions of this country in the 
prairies and wilds of America, which might 
be bought for 2s. 6d. an acre; and what 
was it which made our land, that was so 
much less fertile, so much superior in value 
to that land in America? It was the ex- 
istence in, this country of a large, an in- 
dustrious, and a rich population. That 
and that only it was which gave value to 
the landed property in this country; and 
it was only consistent with common reason 
to suppose that anything which went to 
increase the national wealth, and develop 
the national industry, and increase the pros- 
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perity of the realm, would also increase the 
value of landed property. His noble Friend 
(Lord Stanley), in his speech on Monday 
night, adduced the case of Ireland, which 
being an exporting instead of an importing 
country, would necessarily suffer a great 
deal from the proposed measure. So far 
from this, he (Earl Grey) could show their 
Lordships that no part of the United King- 
dom would gain so largely from the pass- 
ing of this law as the sister kingdom; but 
he had already gone so largely into the 
question, that he would not enter upon the 
subject of its probable effect upon Ireland 
at that stage of the Bill. He would now 
direct the attention of their Lordships to 
another point, which had been dwelt upon 
very forcibly by his noble Friend on Thurs- 
day night. The noble Lord produced a 
great impression on the House by describ- 
ing the effect which this measure would be 
likely to create upon the condition of our 
Colonies and upon our interests as con- 
nected with the maintenance of our colo- 
nial possessions, That was a subject of 
very great importance; and he (Earl Grey) 
was so impressed with the high value 
which ought to be laid on the preservation 
of our colonial empire, that he would admit 
that if this law would shake the security 
of that empire, or its connexion with the 
mother country, it would deserve the gravest 
consideration before that House should as- 
sent to it. He, however, entertained un- 
hesitatingly the conviction that, so far from 
being a disadvantage to the Colonies—so 
far from having a tendency to weaken the 
ties whieh unite them to us, the adoption, 
in the largest sense, and in the most com- 
plete manner, of the principles of commer- 
cial freedom, was the policy, of all others, 
which was best caleulated to strengthen 
those ties. His noble Friend had asked, 
if the colonists were told that they were 
no more to the country than Frenchmen or 
Dutchmen, what inducement they would 
have to wish to be united with this coun- 
try? Tothat he (Earl Grey) would an- 
swer, that his noble Friend should recollect 
that, by this measure, it was not proposed 
to apply the principle of the removal of 
restriction to the Colonies exclusively, but 
it was intended to apply to them a prin- 
ciple which we proposed to apply to our- 
selves, Would any one say that Cumber- 
Jand and Yorkshire would be treated badly 
by this measure, because we did not leave 
them a protecting duty ? If our owncounties, 
then, were to be treated in the same manner 


by this Bill as the Colonies, then the Colo- 
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nies had no reason to complain. He eould 
understand how some persons in the old 
country, where there was a great competi- 
tion for employment, could be induced to 
take a shortsighted view of the subject, 
and thus he eonld perceive how it was that 
many persons had been induced to form 
the opinion that protection was an ad. 
vantage, and that it was not wise to let 
in foreign goods to compete with our home 
market; but with respect to the Colonies 
there was no such difficulty as that compe- 
tition for employment. On the contrary, 
in every one of our own Colonies, the great 
difficulty was to find sufficient labour to 
develop fully its natural resources; and if 
the effect of the proposed system should 
be to divert labour in the Colonies to its 
natural and most productive channels, in- 
stead of to artificial and unproductive 
channels, there could be no doubt that it 
would be an advantage to them. Could 
any one doubt that Canada was poorer 
now than she would have been if there 
never had been a protective duty in favour 
of her timber? If, instead of letting into 
our markets bad timber, when we could 
have had good, we had never adopted that 
system, Canada would be better off; and the 
same principle would apply to all our Co- 
lonies. The Colonies had received no ad- 
vantage from protecting duties, whilst in 
many cases those duties had been directly 
injurious to them. The West Indies had 
suffered from not haying been allowed to 
get the various supplies they required in 
the cheapest market, or to send their sup- 
plies in the cheapest form to this country. 
They gained nothing by protection; and as 
regarded the effect of commercial depen- 
dence in strengthening the ties between 
the Colonies and this country, he would 
put it to their Lordships whether the sys- 
tem of commercial dependence had in 
reality strengthened the ties between the 
Colonies and the mother country. Did 
they not all know that jealousy, arising 
from that commercial dependence, had 
produced that American war which ended 
in the loss of those extensive Colonies to 
the Crown of this country ? He need not 
point out how infinitely for the welfare 
both of the United States and ourselves it 
would have been that that fatal dispute 
had not arisen; he did not say that in 
their present state of importance those 
States would have been kept in depend- 
ence to the British Crown; but they might 
have parted from us in a different manner, 
and without leaving any feeling of jealousy 
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towards the mother country, if it had not 
been for that commercial dependence. He 
was rather surprised, he must own, that 
his noble Friend, in the course of his 
speech, should have ventured to touch on 
the Colonies for an illustration; for he 
thought that the principle with respect to 
trade which he had adopted towards the 
Colonies was not, to say the least of it, 
very fortunate. Under that policy the 
corn of Canada was allowed to come into 
this country at a nominal duty, whilst that 
advantage was not given to Australia 
or to any other Colony. That advan- 
tage had been given in Canada almost 
avowedly because it had been recently 
in a state of rebellion; but it was re- 
fused to those which had been always 
obedient and loyal; and he (Earl Grey) 
thought that such a course of policy 
was calculated to excite a spirit of disaffec- 
tion. His noble Friend asked, if we were 
to have no advantage in the markets of the 
Colonies, of what use were they to us ? 
they would not be worth the expense of 
keeping up military and other establish- 
ments for their protection. He would be 
permitted to say that such a mode of ar- 
gument was rather defective. It was 
those who defended protection who were 
to prove that it was good; but how did 
they prove it? They said that if we did 
not,keep up protection we would lose the 
Colonies; and then they said we kept the 
Colonies by a protective duty; and they 
then turned round and said, if we did not 
keep up protection, of what use were the 
Colonies ? That was a specimen of what 
was called arguing in a circle. For his 
part he believed that the connexion be- 
tween the Colonies and the mother country 
was a mutual advantage, requiring no such 
support to maintain it. In our colonial 
empire we possessed friends and allies in 
every quarter of the globe—we had thus a 
large population in various parts of the 
world, possessing great natural resources, 
united heart and soul with us, ready to 
take part with us in all our conflicts, and 
to support us in all hostilities against a 
common enemy, and thus we maintained 
in each possession a garrison of the cheap- 
est kind, whilst they enjoyed the inesti- 
mable advantages of being an integral part 
of the most powerful, and most enlighten- 
ed, and most civilized nation upon the face 
of the earth. They gloried—and he knew 
that they felt it as a glory—in calling 
themselves British subjects, and in having 
their interests and rights protected by the 
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power of this country, which was ready at 
any moment to be called forth to main- 
tain their interests when it was required. 
That was a substantial advantage of the 
greatest service to the Colonies. He be- 
lieved they were fully aware of it; and he 
believed that if they pursued a liberal po- 
licy in other respects towards the Colonies, 
by extending to them the dearest right of 
Englishmen, the privilege of self-govern- 
ment, and. not needlessly interfering in 
their domestie concerns — that if they 
adopted a sound policy, politically as well 
as commercially, they would bind them to 
us with chains which no power on earth 
could break; and the connexion between 
them and the Parent State would continue 
until they far exceeded ourselves in popu. 
lation. His noble Friend had next pro- 
ceeded to say how unjustly this measure 
would operate with regard to Canada, and 
had told their Lordships that this country 
had encouraged Canada to expend large 
sums of money in the improvement of 
their navigation, and that we had en- 
couraged Canada to impose a duty on 
wheat from the United States. He said 
that this had been done on the faith of the 
Corn Law; and he asked would it not be 
unjust to the Canadians to alter that law 
on the faith of which they had acted ? 
His noble Friend described the route for 
commerce by Canada, and through the 
United States; and after detailing the 
effects which he anticipated from this 
measure, he asked what chance would the 
Canadians have of competing with the 
United States if this measure were car- 
ried? The noble Lord continued: ‘ Now 
I want to know what are the feelings of 
the Canadians themselves upon the sub- 
ject, for surely that is an important point.” 
(Hear, hear!’’) My noble Friend says 
‘Hear, hear!’’ Now I holdin my hand a 
newspaper containing a report of the de- 
bates in the Canadian Assembly, which I 
will presently read. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, when they determined on re- 
pealing the existing Corn Laws, addressed 
a communication to the Canadian Legisla- 
ture, saying that they were at liberty to 
repeal the duty of 3s. a quarter on Ameri- 
can wheat, which at our instigation they 
had imposed. Accordingly a measure for 
the repeal of that duty was submitted to 
the Canadian Senate, on which occasion it 
happened that a Motion for reporting 
progress was carried, and that was as- 
sumed to be a declaration on the part 
of the Canadian House of Assembly, 
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that they were altogether hostile to the 
measures of the Government. What, 
however, was the fact? It seems that 
that Amendment was carried, almost under 
a misapprehension, from the parties not 
exactly understanding the effect of the 
vote; for a few days afterwards, when the 
consideration of the subject was resumed, 
and a vote was to be taken, the result was 
very different, for a measure was agreed to 
for repealing the duty on American corn. 
He had read the speeches on the subject, 
and instead of finding them characterized 
by a tone of despondency— instead of erying 
out against the injustice of this country— 
instead of lamenting the ruin to which they 
were to be liable, the utter destruction of 
their great public works, and of their com- 
mercial interests—he was happy to say 
that, by the majority of that Assembly, 
language far more manly and more credit- 
able was held. They said, ‘‘ As England 
will no longer give us protection, let us see 
if we can’t do without it; and as the first 
step, let us repeal this duty on American 
corn. We can grow corn cheaper than 
America.”” One Gentleman says, that 
he has been over to Buffalo, and that he 
finds corn there always 3d. or 6d. per 
bushel dearer than he can afford to give in 
Upper Canada. Another said, ‘‘ Our pub- 
lie works were never in a more promising 
state, and when they are completed we 
shall enter with great advantage into com- 
petition with America. The locks upon 
the Erie canal are much more numerous 
and more expensive in working than those 
upon the St. Lawrence. We can then not 
only carry our own corn, but-the corn of 
the Western States through the St. Law- 
rence, cheaper than the Americans can 
carry it by the Erie canal.’’ When they 
came to divide upon the question, he found 
those who were in fayour of repealing the 
duty, who had no fear in the success of 
Canadian energy and Canadian enterprise, 
in opposition to America, were in a majo- 
rity of 45 to 27. The resolutions were 
carried by that majority, and the Canadian 
Assembly determined on admitting Ame- 
rican corn for passage through their coun- 
try to England duty free. But his noble 
Friend said something more. His noble 
Friend said that this was treatment so un- 
just to the Canadians, that he thought it 
was calculated to shake their feeling of 
loyalty to the British Crown. He confessed 
he heard that language with great alarm 
and regret; because he thought he prophe- 
sied a diminution in the strength of those 
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ties which now united the people of Ca. 
nada to this country in such a manner ag 
almost to imply that they would be justi. 
fied in disregarding our claims upon their 
loyalty. But, in the same week in which 
the Canadian House of Assembly had been 
discussing the effect which the change of 
our commercial policy would produce, a 
Militia Bill was brought under their con- 
sideration, and with the permission of the 
House he read a passage from a Canadian 
newspaper, containing a summary of what 
passed on that occasion :— 


“ Dr. Taché made an admirable speech—tem. 
perate, argumentative, and well-timed. No appeal 
was made to party feeling, no attempt to enlist 
sectional prejudice. It was a speech which will 
raise the character of the hon. Gentleman imme- 
surably in the opinion of all who heard him. It 
would be well for Canada if such addresses were 
more frequent—if measures of such importance 
were always taken up in the calm, deliberate man- 
ner that this has been, and with a disposition on 
both sides of the House in endeavouring to make 
a perfect measure. After stating the objections 
which he had to certain clauses, Dr. Taché con- 
cluded by suggesting that the Bill should be re- 
ferred to a Special Committee —Mr. Lafontaine 
followed, and treated the question in the same ad- 
mirable spirit ; he agreed in the suggestion of Dr. 
Taché, and hoped it would be complied with; he 
assured the Attorney General thai.every aid which 
could be given by that side of the House would be 
freely afforded to perfect a measure of such im- 
portance to the country.—Mr. Draper, after some 
remarks from other Members, moved to refer the 
Bill to a Select Committee, which was carried 
unanimously. — Thus the Bill, which has been 
looked upon as one over which the great battle of 
the Session was to be fought, has virtually passed 
through the House without an angry word. We 
congratulate the country on the event of last 
evening : the Members on the Opposition benches 
acted in a manner which did them honour, and 
entitles them to the thanks of the country. We 
feel convinced that the conduct of the French-Ca- 
nadian Members has done very much to create a 
better feeling between them and their fellow colo- 
nists of British origin. No man who saw the de- 
monstration of last evening could feel a doubt, 
that in case of need, they would be found shoulder 
to shoulder with the Anglo-Saxon in defence of 
our territory and the honour of the British 
Crown.” 

These are the effects of our commercial 
policy in weakening the ties between the 
two countries. The result, then, my 
Lords, of these considerations is in my 
mind sufficient to prove that the passing of 
the Bill now before your Lordships is im- 
peratively required in justice to the great 
mass of the people of this country; whilst 
it also proves that by adopting that course 
we run no risk of inflicting the slightest in- 
jury on any interest, either colonial or do- 
mestic. He believed that none of the great 
interests of this Empire would be exposed 
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to the slightest risk by passing this Bill; | 


but on the other hand, he believed that by | 
rejecting it they would run serious hazards | 
and incur great responsibilities. He would | 
remind the noble Duke (the Duke of Rich- | 
mond) that at an early part of the evening, 
when the petition of the Merchants of the 
City of London was presented by the noble 
Farl, he asked a very significant question, 
“How many of the signers of that petition 
are holders of bonded corn?” Did he not 
think that they all knew the inuendo con- 
veyed by that question? But he would 
ask whether, if they ga this Bill, 
his noble Friends’ example would not lead 
those who thought themselves injured by 
this Bill to ask how many of their Lord- 
ships were owners of land? He did not 
believe that, consciously, any of their Lord- 
ships were actuated by personal motives ; 
but after what had been said by his noble 
Friend, he believed that when they im- 
puted to others interested motives, inter- 
ested motives would in their turn be im- 
puted to them. And he believed, though 


they were not themselves conscious of it, 
yet that unconsciously they were influenced 
in their decisions by the effect which they 
believed this Bill would have on the inter- 


ests of the owners of land: it was not in 
human nature that it should be otherwise. 
And, though he admitted that the noble 
Duke was justified in putting the question 
which he did, yet he asked what effect 
would be produced on the public mind if 
their Lordships—an assembly of landown- 
ers—rejected this Bill, more especially after 
the manner in which it had come up to them 
from the Lower House? He trusted before 
their Lordships took a course which seemed 
to him so full of danger, that they would 
reflect a little on what the practical conse- 
quences of this measure would be. As men 
of judgment and experience, he was sure 
they would not act with the view of grati- 
fying mere passion of temper; that they 
would not inquire into the changes of the Mi- 
nister who had introduced it ; but that they 
would consider, before rejecting this Bill, 
what practical advantages to themselves 
and to the nation would result from their 
adopting such a course. What were those 
supposed advantages ? Did they believe 
that they could maintain permanently the 
existing Corn Law? Looking at the 
events of the last few years, he asked 
would any one of the three noble Dukes, 
now on the cross benches, say they be- 
lieved it possible that by any combination 
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could be much longer maintained? [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’] He thought his noble Friends 
stood nearly alone in that opinion. [Seve- 
ral noble Lorps: No, no.] He could 
only say that the noble Earl who spoke on 
Tuesday with great animation, and at great 
length on this subject, stated that he, for 
one, did not look to the permanent defeat 
of the proposed measure; he expected that 
some alteration of the Corn Laws would be 
carried ; all he looked for was what he 
called giving the country ‘breathing time.” 
If by giving the country “ breathing 
time,” it was meant that they should allow 
an interval for reflection, that an appeal 
should be made to the country, he con- 
fessed that that seemed to him one of the 
greatest misfortunes that could happen. 
A dissolution of Parliament at this exciting 
time—town arrayed against county—the 
angry passions that would be excited—the 
suspension of industry and trade—the ab- 
solute paralyzation of all the enterprise of 
the country that must exist during that 
mighty contest—were all these, the inevit- 
able consequence of a dissolution, to be 
desired, if, after all, the result was still to 
be the passing of this Bill? The result, 
however, would not be precisely the same; 
for he believed the consequence would be 
the passing of a Bill for the immediate and 
entire repeal of all duties. But if they 
were not to look to maintaining perma- 
nently the existing Corn Law, he would 
ask the noble Lords whether they did really 
believe that by throwing out this Bill they 
could obtain anything of a compromise, on 
the principle of a fixed duty for example, 
which had been thought of? His noble 
Friend the other evening threw out many 
hints in order to catch the parties who 
were in favour of that measure, and his 
noble Friend said it would be inconsistent 
for those who had before supported a fixed 
duty to vote for the present Bill. He dis- 
agreed with his noble Friend ; he had him- 
self supported a fixed duty. When the 
measure of 1842 was introduced, he 
thought that a fixed duty would, on the 
whole, be the best settlement of the ques- 
tion that could then be proposed, and he 
then urged its adoption ; but not with a 
view to protection, for he had uniformly, 
and on every occasion, objected to the 
whole principle of what is called protection. 
At that time, however, he thought that a 
moderate fixed duty was advisable for one 
reason, because he thought it would pro- 
duce little perceptible effect on the price 
of corn, whilst it would afford a consider- 
2U 
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ble revenue ; but chiefly he thought it ad- 
visable because he regarded it as a reason- 
able compromise, because he believed that 
it would give them, some years sooner 
than they could hope to obtain it by other 
means, the practical advantages which he 
anticipated from free trade, and that it 
would avert the great and most injurious 
struggle which he foresaw. But even at 
that time, when he was advocating a mo- 
derate fixed duty, he took the liberty of 
warning those Gentlemen who were then 
supporting the Government, that they were 
supporting a measure which must necessa- 
rily lead at no very distant day to entire 
free trade. He told them that if they de- 
sired a fixed duty, the days and hours when 
a fixed duty could be accepted were ra- 
pidly passing away—that they must close 
with the offer as it was made, for that if 
that measure were not quickly conceded, 
such a settlement would in his opinion be 
impracticable. That anticipation was cor- 
rect. If they had adopted a moderate fixed 
duty in 1842, it would have been accepted 
by the country ; but he was no less firmly 
persuaded that if Parliament were to pass 
such a measure now, the country would 
not be satisfied ; agitation would still con- 
tinue ; and, as one deeply interested in 
land (for he could not attempt to conceal 
his personal interest in this question), 
there was nothing which he should so 
much deprecate as the Legislature now 
sanctioning a measure for a fixed duty. 
The consequence would be a continuation 
for some years longer of the agitation which 
had of late been going on, and which, he 
believed, of all things was most deeply de- 
trimental to the landed interest. But even 
if such a measure were likely to be ac- 
cepted by the country, let him ask how 
was such to pass through Parliament ? By 
what party—by what set of men—could a 
measure for a fixed duty now be carried ? 
Certainly not by the existing Government, 
for they knew that they had pledged them- 
selves within the last week or two to con- 
sent to nothing of the kind. The whole 
tone of their declaration had been that a 
fixed duty was perfectly out of the question 
—that protection might be right, but that 
the alternative was between protection, as 
it then existed, and free trade—that to 
make corn the subject of more taxation, 
to impose a duty on food for mere 
purposes of revenue, was a proposi- 
tion to which they would never assent. 
Then the great party who were opposed to 
them, will they do it? Lis noble Friend, 
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who with such distinguished ability con. 
ducted that party in the other House of 
Parliament, had publicly declared that in 
December last he was prepared to form a 
Government on the principle of the imme- 
diate and complete repeal of the Corn Laws, 
Could he, then, and those connected with 
him, take up a measure, after that declara- 
tion, which had been rejected by the pre- 
sent Government as not going sufficiently 
far? All who knew his noble Friend knew 
that he was the last man in the world to 
listen to such a suggestion. To expect him 
to come forward and propose a measure for a 
fixed duty now, was altogether irrational and 
improbable. Then there was a third party 
—as they called themselves, at least; there 
was his noble Friend who made so elo- 
quent a speech on Monday night, and the 
noble Duke on the cross bench—were they 
prepared to form a Government and to pro- 
pose that measure? He should think, after 
the very severe language which they had 
held in the course of the last few weeks 
on the subject of inconsistency, deserting 
pledges, eating words, and se on, that they 
would be the last persons so to come for- 
ward ; and but last year the most promi- 
nent Members of that party declared that 
they never would consent to it—that even 
free trade itself was a less abomination in 
their eyes. Then there was nobody to 
propose it ; and he really thought that all 
idea of a fixed duty might at once be con- 
signed to oblivion. He thought that, if 
adopted at the proper time, and at the pro- 
per season, it would not have been a bad 
settlement of the question ; but that time 
and that season having passed, they must 
decide between maintaining the law as it 
now stood, or the more complete measure 
of reform which was opposed to it. [lis 
noble Friend (Lord Stanley) on Monday 
night warned them against passing this 
measure, lest they should be obliged to 
yield one concession after another; and 
he referred to ulterior measures which a 
speaker had alluded to at a League meet- 
ing. [Lord Kinnairp: It was not a meet- 
ing of the League.] He was reminded 
that it was not a meeting of the League ; 
whether it was or not was quite immaterial. 
He believed no man would attempt to de- 
fend all the speeches which had been made 
by all the members of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League ; for his own part, he should cer- 
tainly be very sorry to do so. He quite 
agreed that the speech in question was 4 
most absurd speech, and that the speaker 
referred to most vicious measures—to mea- 
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sures which he trusted would never receive 
the sanction of Parliament. He was also 
prepared to admit that the existence of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League was a very great 
evil. He said it was a great evil; but let 
him not be misunderstood. They must not 
suppose that he meant to throw any blame 
on those individuals who were at the head 
of that body ; for he had no hesitation in 
saying, however the declaration might be 
received in that House, that, in his opin- 
ion, this country owed a debt of gratitude 
to the leaders of that body, and more espe- 
cially to Mr. Cobden, He said that to 
him, to his genius, and to his indefatigable 
energy and perseverance—not to Sir R. 
Peel, not to that party in Parliament with 
which he had the honour of being connected, 
but to his hon. Friend, Mr. Cobden—were 
they indebted for the achievement of what 
he believed to be one of the most impor- 
tant measures with reference to the future 
welfare of the British people which ever 
received the sanction of Parliament. To 
him the country should feel deeply indebted. 
He had achieved this triumph by means 
altogether unexceptionable. There had 
been no appeal to physical force, no 
threatening displays of great multitudes 
of persons collected together. [A noble 
Lorp: Beeause he could not get them.] 
The noble Lord said, ‘‘ because he could 
not get them.’’ He attributed it, however, 
toa different cause. He believed it was 
because Mr. Cobden thought, and thought 
justly, that the proper way of acting on the 
opinion of Parliament was through the 
opinion of the nation. All his efforts had 
been addressed towards converting the 
opinion of the nation—towards teaching 
both farmers and manufacturers what the 
real interests of the community upon this 
subject were; and, considering the time in 
which this great change of opinion had 
been attempted, he must say, that his suc- 
cess appeared to him almost miraculous. 
But still he said that the existence of the 
Anti-Corn-League was an evil ; and he be- 
lieved if they were to ask Mr. Cobden him- 
self, he would tell them that he was of the 
same opinion. It was an evil, because 
such a body never could exist unless it was 
created by a strong feeling amongst a large 
proportion of the people, that wrong and 
injury were being inflicted on them. It 
was, he believed, only a monster grievance 
which could have created such a formi- 
dable organization as the Anti-Corn-Law 
League; but he agreed with his noble 
Friend (Lord Stanley), that, once created, 
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the redress of the grievance which created 
this body would not destroy in all quarters 
the desire to maintain that organization. 
The noble Lord, with the happy language 
peculiar to himself, said that the cup of poli- 
tical power was too sweet, when once tasted, 
to be readily relinquished. That was per- 
fectly true; and no doubt there would be a 
great anxiety amongst many members of 
that body to keep up their formidable orga- 
nization, and to apply their powers to the 
carrying of other objects. It was con- 
sistent with all past experience that such 
should be the case. But what, let him ask, 
was the inference their Lordships ought to 
draw from that consideration? Was it that 
they should keep up the grievance which 
had created that formidable power until the 
present sense of wrong, aggravated by dis- 
appointment, forced concession from them? 
The inference which he drew, on the con- 
trary, was, that their Lordships ought, 
with the least possible delay, to repeal this 
law ; and he might observe, in passing, 
that one great objection which he enter- 
tained to a portion of this Bill, was on 
account of the delay in adopting it; and 
if, in accordance with the forms of Parlia- 
ment, that House had the power of amend- 
ing Bills of this nature, he should certainly 
have liked to have altered the three years’ 
provision; for that ‘‘ rag of protection,”’ as 
it was aptly termed the other evening, was 
only calculated to afford an excuse for those 
who wished to keep up the Anti-Corn-Law 
League—a power which, if kept up, it was 
not impossible they might see directed to 
other and more dangerous purposes. 
Would not the grievance be aggravated a 
thousand fold when the hope of redress had 
been disappointed ; and did they not think 
that the power of this body would be largely 
increased if, after the circumstances which 
had occurred, all redress were refused ? 
His noble Friend (Lord Stanley), in the 
course of his speech on Monday, went on 
to say, that if they consented to pass this 
measure, their Lordships must be content 
in future to be regarded as a subordinate 
part of the Constitution—as the registers 
of the edicts of the House of Commons. 
But his noble Friend went on in the same 
breath to describe, in most beautiful and 
glowing language, the real purpose of this 
House. 

“ My Lords,” he said, “if I know anything of 
the constitution or value of this House, it is that 
it should interpose a wholesome and salutary ob- 
stacle to rash and inconsiderate legislation. Itis 
to protect the people against the consequences 
of their own imprudence. It is not, my Lords, 
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it never ‘has been, and never should be, to re- 
sist the expression of continued and deliber- 
ately-formed public opinion—to that your Lord- 
ships have always, and I trust always will, 
bow; but it is yours to check the progress of 
hasty and irreparable legislation.” 

In those words his noble Friend, with his 
usual happiness of expression, detailed 
most accurately their Lordships’ proper 
place in the Constitution of the country. 
As he told them, it was their office to check 
the progress of hasty and irreparable legis- 
lation, but not to oppose themselves to 
continued and deliberately-formed public 
opinion. It was therefore of the deepest 
importance that their Lordships should 
discriminate and distinguish accurately 
when the desire of the country for a change 
in the law did proceed from a hasty and 
inconsiderate passion for alteration, and 
when it rested on a continued and deliber- 
ately-formed opinion. It was of the deepest 
importance that they should accurately dis- 
tinguish between these two cases, because 
if they made a mistake, if under the notion 
that they were opposing hasty legislation, 
their Lordships did set themselves against 
deliberately-formed and rational public opin- 
ion, it was perfectly clear they must give 
way, and that by so giving way they se- 
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riously shook and impaired their proper au- 
thority and power in those cases in which 
they really might be exercised with ad- 
vantage to the country and to the Con- 


stitution. In this case, then, it was their 
Lordships’ duty to endeavour to deter- 
mine whether the desire of the people, 
as represented by the votes of tho House 
of Commons, was founded on a deliber- 
ately-formed opinion, or whether it was 
the ery of hasty and inconsiderate le- 
gislation. Let him ask them what were the 
symptoms by which they were to judge? Let 
zim remind them, in order that they might 
form an opinion on this point, which lay at 
the very bottom of the decision to which 
they were this night to come, let him remind 
them what were the symptoms which led 
to the inference that the desire of the 
nation for this measure rested on a 
continued and deliberately formed opin- 
ion. Ie would remind them then, that 
the principles on which this Bill was 
formed were first brought under the con- 
sideration of the public so long as eighty 
years ago, when the first edition of Dr. 
Adam Smith’s immortal work was pub- 
lished, in which he laid down, with a force 
of reasoning which the experience of sue- 
eceding years had fully justified, that it was 
wise and just to emancipate commerce from 
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all artificial restrictions. That doctrine 
was not long in working conviction in the 
minds of all theoretical men; every politi- 
eal philosopher in every quarter of the 
globe was soon found adhering to that 
principle ; but it was long before those en- 
gaged in the practical affairs of life would 
coneede it—before practical statesmen and 
manufacturers and farmers would consent 
to admit the validity of the doctrines of 
Adam Smith. But at length they did be- 
gin to yield—the authority of those maxims 
of commercial wisdom which had long been 
received as infallible by philosophers in 
their closets, began also to be recognised 
in the councils of the nation ; at first ina 
hesitating and timid manner, but still a 
silent and gradual advance was being made 
to their consummation. As discussion 
went on, as the good effects were expe- 
rienced of the partial measures which had 
been founded on those principles, more and 
more converts came over. In Parliament 
and in the country every succeeding year 
showed an increase of strength to that 
great cause of truth and of reason. In his 
own recollection of political life how vast 
were the changes which he had seen on 
this subject! Nineteen years ago, when 
he first voted on these questions in the 
other House of Parliament, in favour of a 
very timid application of free-trade prin- 
ciples, he voted in very small minorities ; 
in minorities as small as fifteen, and never 
greatly exceeding fifty ; whilst those who 
were for out-and-out protection, who re- 
sisted the Corn Law of 1828 almost as 
strenuously as the proposed measure was 
now resisted, doubled and trebled their op- 
ponents in the divisions—so powerful was 
the extreme agricultural party in that day; 
yet they now saw that year by year, from 
that time to the present, the strength of 
the party in favour of the bolder and bolder 
application of the principles of free trade 
had been gradually increasing; and in the 
last few years, though they had still had 
large numerical majorities arrayed against 
them in divisions, yet no man who attended 
to the debates in the other House of Par- 
liament, no man who looked at the signs 
from which to judge of other men’s feelings, 
could have failed to foresee symptoms of 
the rapid approach of that event in which 
the principle could be fully adopted. Their 
opponents spoke in the tone of men who 
felt conscious of defeat, like men who felt 
that their struggle could not much Jonger 
be maintained ; and last of all they saw 
Her Majesty’s Ministers themselves, who 
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had so long been the ablest advocates of 

rotection, coming forward and manfully 
ayvowing a complete change in their own 
opinions, a complete adherence to the doc- 
trines of free trade. Severely as they had 
been censured, he gave them credit for 
that avowal—he had no doubt it was a 
sincere and anhonest avowal. There was no 
reason why it should be otherwise. Their 
party interest and their personal feelings 
would have led them, consistently with 
their sense of public duty, to have main- 
tained ther former opinions; and when 
he found them unable to do so, he derived 
from that circumstance the strongest pos- 
sible reasons in favour of the course it was 
now proposed to their Lordships to adopt, 
to yield to the irresistible current of public 
opinion. They might say the reasons that 
they had assigned for the change were 
altogether inadequate—that the potato 
famine was a delusion—and that there was 
nothing in the state of affairs to justify 
such a measure. They mightsay the argu- 
ments which they used were precisely the 
same arguments which they themselves had 
so often combated. They might say all 
this; but he did not think they would inquire 
what were the motives which led those gen- 


tlemen to hold other opinions on former de- 
bates. He did not wish to inquire whether it 
was a want of foresight or a want of moral 
courage to avow opinions which, though un- 
popular, made them in 1839 and 1841 still 


the advocates of protection. Whatever 
opinions they might form upon this point, it 
was impossible any rational man could doubt 
that the change which they had now avow- 
ed was sincere—and that they felt the 
repeal of the existing Corn Laws to be 
required by the best interests of the coun- 
try. And he would say their adopting that 
opinion, their coming forward to advocate 
it, and their sacrifices for it, were a con- 
vincing and a striking proof of what was the 
state of public opinion on this question. Out 
of doors there were precisely the same symp- 
toms. Did their Lordships not remember 
that out of doors at one time the merchants 
and manufacturers of this country were as 
strongly in favour of protection as the 
agriculturists were at this day ? Were they 
not the main originators of the whole pro- 
tective policy? They, he believed, were 
perfectly willing to admit the fact. This 
great mistake in our national policy was 
far more attributable to the mercantile and 
manufacturing interests than the agricul- 
tural, and when he first came into public 
life this was the general state of public 
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opinion. He remembered Mr. Huskisson 
being regarded as a public enemy in the 
great seaport towns in the north of Eng- 
land, and the repeal of the discriminating 
duties on foreign shipping being considered 
as something like treason to the best inter- 
ests of the country. From those very 
towns, in the present Session of Parlia- 
ment, he had presented petitions praying 
their Lordships not only to pass this Bill, 
but to abolish all protective duties what- 
ever. Such were the symptoms of the 
desire of the nation for the repeal of the 
Corn Laws; and it was not a desire for rash 
and hasty legislation, but it was the con- 
tinued, the deliberately formed, and the ra- 
tionally expressed public judgment. These 
measures were the symptoms of it, and 
public opinion being so, it was not, accord- 
ing to his noble Friend’s own admission, 
wise in the House to diregard it. That 
their Lordships did not disregard it, and that 
they did pass this Bill by an overwhelming 
majority, was no less hls firm and confident 
expectation than it was his fervent and 
earnest hope. 

Lorp ASHBURTON said, that the 
question which their Lordships were then 
called upon to decide, was not only the 
most important proposition made during 
the present Session, but one of the most 
important propositions that could possibly 
come under the consideration of Parlia- 
ment; and he hoped that if he only ad- 
dressed them very briefly upon this most 
momentous occasion, they would not im- 
pute the short time which he should oc- 
cupy with his remarks to any indifference 
toward the subject, or to any insufficiency 
in the reasonings which might be adduced 
against the Bill. He hoped it would be 
attributed to his individual inability to ad- 
dress them at any length, rather than to any 
other cause, if he attempted to do more 
than advert very shortly to the leading fea- 
tures of the present discussion, and touch 
very cursorily upon the principal topics 
which he meant to bring under their notice. 
Avoiding, then, any further preface, he 
should limit his preliminary remarks to this 
—that in examining the merits of the pre- 
sent measure, he did not mean in any de- 
gree to reflect upon the authors of these 
great changes, and least of all upon his 
right hon. Friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment, with whom he had long been 
connected by bonds of friendship, and 
many acts of kindness; and he should be 
extremely sorry if, in the discussion of the 
present question, any observation should 
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happen unconsciously to fall from him 
which could at all be construed into the 
least complaint against those by whom the 
Bill was brought before their Lordships’ 
House. At the same time, considering 
the great importance of the measure, and 
looking to the immense interests which 
were at stake, he felt that he should ill 
discharge the duty which he owed to their 
Lordships, to the country, and to himself, 
if he did not fully and candidly state the 
impressions which at the present moment 
weighed upon his mind. Occupied, then, 
as his feelings were with the vast interests 
at stake, he should not upon this import- 
ant occasion take up any portion of their 
time by attempting to discuss the general 
political consequences of the change now 
sought to be introduced. He did not stop, 
as his noble Friend had done, to ask what 
would become of the Government, or what 
party there was in the State which could 
form a Go¥ernment, or whether there was 
any party likely to agree upon any general 
principles. Instead of involving them in 
such discussions, he should content himself 
with advising their Lordships to proceed 
upon their own conscientious convictions 
and their own views of the policy which 
would be most beneficial to the country, 
without reference to the possible cireum- 
stances in which the Executive Government 
might be placed.” He wished, before he 
proceeded any further, to remind the House 
that the present Bill came before them in 
a very humble shape, being merely a pro- 
position to alter certain duties payable upon 
the importation of corn; that whereas, 
according to the statement of his noble 
Friend who last addressed the House, it 
was merely a Bill for facilitating the im- 
portation of foreign corn, and so changing 
the average prices of corn in this country 
from 50s. to 45s. or some such trifling va- 
riation; but the Bill assumed a very dif- 
ferent aspect when they turned their atten- 
tion to the dangers which had been so elo- 
quently stated by his noble-Friend on the 
first night of the present debate, its influ- 
ence upon all the great interests of the 
country, and its colonial, commercial, and 
financial system; its ability to pay its debts 
and maintain its credit: all these important 
considerations were involved in a question 
which, as presented to the House by one 
noble Lord, was nothing more than a mea- 
sure calculated to make a slight difference 
of a shilling or two in the price of corn. 
To his mind the Bill presented itself under 
a very different guise. He hoped that he 
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might be mistaken ; but he could not re- 
move from his mind the conviction that 
the House was on that night dealing with 
a subject of the very greatest magnitude, 
Nearly forty years had elapsed since the 
great question regarding the importation 
of corn first occupied his attention ; and in 
the year 1815, with the very small claims 
upon the attention of Parliament which he 
possessed, he was as stout an opponent of 
the Corn Law then passed by Parliament 
as he was at the present moment of the 
Bill now under their Lordships’ consider- 
ation. By the Bill 1815 it was pro- 
posed to keep corn at the enormous price 
of 80s.; that appeared to him to be a 
most wild, ruinous, and fatal measure, 
and he thought it his duty to give it all 
the opposition in his power. He could 
not just at this point avoid noticing the 
singular coincidence that his noble Friend 
who proposed the present Bill should have 
been the identical individual by whom a 
Bill was brought into the Ifouse of Com- 
mons intended to fix the price of wheat at 
the high price of 80s. His noble Friend 
brought in the first Corn Bill of the pre- 
sent series; and now he moved the last. 
He was concerned in the commencement 
and the close of the system which was in- 
tended to regulate the importation of corn. 
As was said of Mr. Grattan, with reference 
to the political independence of Ireland— 
‘‘he sat by its cradle, and he followed its 
hearse.”? But, without further noticing 
the share which his noble Friend had in 
those proceedings, he should examine the 
grounds upon which this measure rested. 
In the first place, he should observe that 
the argument which had been originally put 
forward for the necessity of repealing the 
Corn Laws, namely, the distress in Ire- 
land, was now pretty well abandoned; for 
it had been very clearly shown that the 
distress which existed in that part of the 
United Kingdom had been greatly exagge- 
rated. But, supposing the state of the 
ease to have been quite otherwise, it did 
appear to his mind that the best way of 
making provision for the wants of the 
people of Ireland would be, instead of open- 
ing the ports, to close them, in order to 
keep within the island the provisions which 
were already there, and assign them to the 
use of the supposed starving population. 
Of course, the House would recollect that 
in the autumn of last year, when scarcity 
was apprehended, it was generally suggest- 
ed that the Government might open the 
ports; but to this it was replied, that if 
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the Government assumed the responsibility 
of opening the ports, they could never ven- 
ture to shut them again. To that sort of 
reasoning he felt assured that their Lord- 
ships would attach very little importance. 
The ports had been opened and closed 
again both by Government, by Order in 
Council, and by Votes in Parliament, for 
particular emergencies; and he would refer 
for an instance to the manner in which one 
of those openings took place under the aus- 
pices of Mr. Huskisson, and he would point 
out to the House the precautions which 
that prudent and able Minister took when 
he opened the ports in the year 1825. In 
the month of May in that year, it was ap- 
prehended by the Government that there 
was going to be a scarcity of corn. The 
price of wheat was up to 72s. A Bill was 
brought in to let in corn in bond. This 
was done by the wisest Minister probably 
that had existed in our time. The price, 
as he had said, was 72s., with a probability 
of a deficiency in the approaching harvest; 
there were 400,000 quarters of corn in 
bond, and this supply was let in; but with 
the caution of admitting it in three months, 
with an interval of one month between 
each occasion, paying a duty of 10s., and 
thus relieving the apprehension of a pos- 
sible scarcity. What did Government now 
propose todo? At present, the price was 
not 72s., but 52s., with a falling market, 
and there were 2,000,000 quarters in bond. 
This immense supply was to be lect in, not 
by degrees, as that wise and prudent Min- 
ister, Mr. Huskisson, proposed; but, in the 
face of a harvest which up to this time 
promised favourably, and in the presence 
of an abundant supply of food, they pro- 
posed to let in an indefinite amount of 
foreign corn. That course the responsible 
advisers of the Crown defended by a refer- 
ence to the grand principles of free trade, 
and by vague declamation, which estab- 
lished no sound principle of prudent legis- 
lation or political economy. Many noble 
Lords, and persons elsewhere, had stated 
their opinions how this measure would ope- 
rate upon prices; and the question had 
been naturally put to those who proposed 
the measure, what prices they expected 
under the operation of the Bill, in order 
that it might be seen what would be the 
probable situation of the British grower of 
wheat? The only thing approaching to 
an answer was, that a noble Lord had told 
them that farmers were as ready to take 
long leases as ever they had been. He 
had a great respect for the opinion of the 
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farmer with respect to the mode of cultiva- 
tion of his farm; but he had no confidetice 
in his opinion as to the extent or degree of 
foreign competition which a particular mea- 
sure would create. The farmer would an- 
swer you with great judgment—supposing 
the price of wheat to be reduced to 40s. or 
35s.—what reduction he should require in 
his rent, or what rent he should be able to 
pay, or whether he could pay any at all. 
These were questions which he was per- 
fectly competent to answer; but if they 
wished to know what extent of cultivation 
upon the Continent would be caused by 
such a measure as the present, it was not 
the farmer they should ask—they must ob- 
tain the opinions of persons conversant 
with the trade, and who were in the habit 
of carrying on business with the grain- 
growing countries of Europe. In their 
Lordships’ Committee appointed to inquire 
into the peculiar burdens affecting agricul- 
ture, amongst the witnesses who were ex- 
amined was a very intelligent gentleman 
(Mr. Bamfield), who being asked whether 
he had made any estimate of the expense 
of growing corn on the Continent, said he 
had made many calculations as to the ex- 
pense at which it could be cultivated both 
in Poland and Russia, and he found that 
wheat could be sold at Odessa for about 
15s. the quarter, including the cost of car- 
riage from the interior. He gave a similar 
account of the production of wheat at 
Dantzie; and this was the evidence of a 
gentleman well knowing the countries to 
which he referred, and might be safely 
contrasted with that quoted by his noble 
Friend, consisting, as the latter did, of the 
opinions of a gentleman who showed what 
was his object, and what he was aiming at 
by sneers at the protectionists. The gen- 
tleman to whom he referred said, in answer 
to further questions, that corn was* so 
cheap in Poland that it was often unsale- 
able—that the price varied according to 
the foreign markets to which the grain 
could be sent, but that the supply of the 
country was endless; and, he added, that 
the quantity produced could be doubled or 
tripled, and he hardly knew to what extent 
it was not capable of being multiplied. 
The Bill which their Lordships were now 
going to pass, would, therefore, bring into 
our market an overwhelming supply. The 
whole amount of wheat which would be at 
once introduced into the market, according 
to the returns furnished by the corn inspec- 
tors, was 6,500,000 quarters, being one- 
third of our annual consumption; and it 
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would be followed up in the course of the 
year by foreign corn in addition; by which 
large supply, introduced when nobody want- 
ed it, if, unfortunately for the calculations of 
the Minister, there should be a good har- 
vest, the price of grain would fall to the 
lowest scale that had ever been known in 
this country, because the supply would be 
far beyond all our power of consumption. 
He said that, by passing this Bill, the Go- 
vernment would, at starting, produce all 
the confusion arising from such an immense 
introduction of grain. The price would not 
only be low, but the market would be para- 
lysed. The farmer would go to market 
week after week with his.corn, but would 
find that none but the first-rate article 
could be sold. That would be the direct 
operation for this year; and that would be 
to him a sufficient justification in rejecting 
the Bill. And then, as to the future, what 
would follow after these three years? Noble 
Lords opposite seemed to go upon the eal- 
culation that certain and adequately remu- 
nerating prices could be maintained; but 
prices were uncertain, depending upon va- 
rious occurrences, different demands; and 
it was, therefore, most difficult, if not im- 
possible, to say which would be the price 
for any continuance. Prices, he would 
venture to state, might be wholly indepen- 
dent of the cost of the article and theterms at 
which it could be imported. When their far- 
mers, in 1839, were selling wheat at 35s., 
it was not because such was the price at 
which foreign wheat could be or ac- 
tually was brought in; it was because it 
had been brought in in great quantities at 
some other price; it was because there 
was this superabundant supply; and be- 
cause it was there, just as in the case of 
vegetables rotting in Covent-garden mar- 
ket, it had to be got rid of. The article 
wag a perishable article; it was injured 
greatly by being kept warehoused any 
length of time; it was also kept at a great 
expense; the holders were always in fear 
of the next harvest; and it must, there- 
fore, in point of fact, be disposed of at cer- 
tain times at any price. They ought, in 
forming an estimate as to the future prices 
of corn, to examine the condition of the 
northern parts of Europe, Poland, and 
Prussia, the country ranging behind the 
Carpathians, and that where the rivers of 
the Baltic poured themselves into the 
Black Sea, those great corn-producing 
lands, from which France, Belgium, and 
Holland obtained all. their supplies, be- 
cause thence corn could be imported at the 
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cheapest rate. Many noble Lords said 
that they depended upon corn coming 
from America, from the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi; but all that they could calculate 
upon was that it would most inevitably 
come from the cheapest market. Those 
countries of which he spoke grew corn on 
the speculation of a demand from all the 
nations of Europe; but all those nations, 
and not yet with the exception of Eng. 
land, might shut their ports whenever they 
did not want corn. They, in England, 
were going to depart from that policy; 
they were going to adopt what was called 
the principles of free trade; but they would 
do so alone, and not one of the nations 
which surrounded them would follow their 
example. The corn would come to Europe; 
none of the people of Europe wanted it; 
the ports were shut, and, as the corn must 
be disposed of, it came to that country the 
ports of which were not closed; it was pour- 
ed in upon England. Now, he could un- 
derstand such a plan as that which they 
were asked to adopt: it would be intelli- 
gible to him if he could see that other 
countries acted on the same principle; but 
it was not so; and, not being so, sucha 
plan was altogether inexpedient and un- 
wise. Seasons would most assuredly come 
when the people of Southern Europe, and 
Great Britain, would be able to feed them- 
selves, and then the corn from the north 
would be rejected by every country except 
this; and therefore upon our markets the 
whole quantity grown for the supply of all 
Europe would be thrown, and the result 
would be an enormous depression in the 
price—a result, he need not say, most de- 
structive to the English farmer. This ar- 
gument he adduced for the purpose of 
showing how greatly they would be de- 
ceived, and how ruinous would be the dis- 
covery of the deception, if they supposed it 
possible to act, in such a matter as this, on 
the simple principles of political economy, 
on the supposition that a set of people, or 
that different Governments, would all act in 
the same manner, without an object, and 
solely in reference to this one principle, 
like so many motiveless machines. And, 
while on the subject of political economy, 
he might be permitted to quote the opinion 
of a writer who would be received by all, 
but more especially by the noble Lords op- 
posite, as a great and trustworthy autho- 
rity. The work from which he would read 
an extract was an essay written by a noble 
Lord now a distinguished Member of the 
party with which he acts—Lord J. Russell. 
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The calmly and deliberately given opinions 
of the noble Lord, arrived at, not in the 
heat of a political contest, and put forth in 
a speech, but come to in the philosophic 
quiet of retirement, would be received as 
most valuable. The noble Lord said, in 
1820, speaking of political economy— 

« Political economy was an awful word. It was 
appalling to think that the Legislature should fre- 
quently be called upon to decide questions involv- 
ing the happiness, perhaps the very existence of 
millions of the people, upon the principles of a 
science which was ever changing from day to 
day.” 

So said Lord John Russell. Yet now 
their Lordships were called upon to 
decide a question involving the happi- 
ness, perhaps the existence of millions of 
people, according to the rules of a science 
which was said by the noble Lord referred 
to, to be ‘‘ changing from day to day.”’ The 
science was known by the one term “ poli- 
tical economy;”’ but all who attempted to 
define it at length varied in the definition: 
the premises were different, as different 
the conclusions; Ricardo differed from 


M‘Culloch; and both from everybody else. 
Yet they were now asked to regulate the 
affairs of this great country, not by the 
principles experience taught them, but ac- 


cording to a visionary scheme, the conse- 
quence of which, if adopted, would, in his 
humble opinion, be the irrevocable ruin of 
thousands. The same noble Lord had said 
that the peeuliar feature of the science of 
political economy was the difficulty of con- 
necting any data with which it furnished 
them whereon to found, with sufficient cer- 
tainty, a system. He (Lord J. Russell) 
said also, that if all nations acknowledged 
the same guiding principles—if different 
national interests were identical, and dif- 
ferent national prejudices were forgotten, 
then it would be easy to legislate according 
to theoretical rules; but the complication 
of political interests, the existence of an- 
cient treaties, and, above all, the estab- 
lishment of capital which had taken place 
on the faith of a continuance of the policy 
under which these had taken place, render- 
ed the question of legislation by reference 
to political economy much more difficult to 
solve than any one problem within the 
range of mathematics. It was, indeed, 
very easy for them to say that the trade in 
corn ought to be free; that, if our farmers 
could not grow it as cheap as could foreign 
farmers, they must let it alone; but, in 
being compelled to let it alone, they should 
not forget where lay all the mischief. The 
species of free trade which, in other arti- 
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cles, they had adopted, had not been at- 
tended in all cases with success. He was 
inclined to think that many restrictions had 
been, and were proposed to be, removed 
most imprudently; and even the measures 
under their consideration were unequal in 
different provisions, for there was no uni- 
formity in free*trade. The noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) had pointed out that in 
the event of a free importation of corn, they 
would have to consider whether the conse- 
quent effect would not be the ruin of the 
English farmer, the relinquishment of agri- 
cultural occupation as unprofitable, and 
whether, in that case, there would not be 
a total dependence of this nation upon the 
caprices of foreign Powers; and the noble 
Lord had termed it ‘‘ a knotty question to 
decide.”” The noble Earl (Earl Grey) 
opposite had treated this question as a 
mere question of abandoning 1s. or 2s. of 
duty ; but in his (Lord Ashburton’s) 
opinion, it was the most mighty and mo- 
mentous question ever submitted to a 
Legislature. It was one affecting the 
foundation of their Constitution, disturbing 
the domestic relations of almost every 
family in the country, endangering the 
tenure of their Colonies, exposing them to 
the mercy of foreign nations ; and, as such, 
they could not treat it with too much cau- 
tion. He (Lord Ashburton) had already 
demonstrated what would be the conse- 
quences of a too abundant and unavoidable 
importation of corn; the noble Earl in 
answer might say, ‘‘ But you cannot have 
bread too cheap.’’ He thought, most de- 
cidedly, they could; and that would be 
when it was so cheap that the lowness of 
the price would throw any quantity of land 
out of cultivation. What had been the 
prices under the sliding-scale? The slid- 
ing-scale had been greatly abused ; but it 
had been abused without reason. In 1843 
the prices were 50s., 51s., and 50s. 10d.; 
and it was impossible to say that those 
prices were extravagant or too high. And 
if the prices under that system had not 
been excessive, what right had they to say 
that it had failed? He had, in 1815, re- 
sisted the advance of the protection to 80s. 
Since that period he had never been an 
advocate for any absurd or unreasonable 
protection to agriculture, as it was called ; 
and his objeet in every vote which he had 
given had been to regulate the supply of 
corn on fair and equitable terms to the 
consumer and producer. He had voted for 
the Bill of 1842; he had approved of the 
admission of cattle; he had voted for the 
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Canada Corn Bill, and, in a word, for every 
successive relaxation in restrictions which 
he had deemed more stringent than was 
necessary. But they now came to a ques- 
tion of a very different description—the 
total overthrow of a policy which had ex- 
isted for a century and a half—the rejection 
of a legislation which, since the days of 
the Conquest, in different degrees, had 
been considered wise and just, and under 
which the country had prospered. The 
interests of an important section of the com- 
munity, and of men who had applied large 
capitals to the improvement of agriculture 
—who had made every exertion to effect 
that improvement—who had even gone to 
the South Pole for the means of enriching 
the soil—were at stake; and these interests 
were not to be sacrificed at the bidding of 
dreamers. Mr. Huskisson—a great au- 
thority—had put the case even as strongly 
as it had been put by the noble Lord (Lord 
J. Russell). He said, in 1814 that the 
proportion of corn hitherto imported had 
not been 1-35th of the consumption ; that, 
if proper measures were not taken to en- 
courage home cultivation, it might be in 
the proportion of one-fourth; and that 
nothing could be more dangerous to the 
safety and tranquillity of the country than 
that there should be a diminution or stop- 
page in that home cultivation. It might be 
said that Mr. Huskisson had changed his 
opinions, and the great difficulty they had 
to contend with, in adducing any authority, 
was the never-ending changes of opinion ; 
but, as he had died in 1831, it might very 
well be supposed that his declaration in 
1828 was a final one. Mr. Huskisson then 
said, “I understand it has been urged 
against me, that I held an opinion that 
England ought not to depend too exclu- 
sively on other countries for the supply of 
corn. I maintained that doctrine in 1815; 
I maintain it now.’’ He further said, ‘I 
am anxious to render this country, com- 
mercially as well as politically, independent 
of other countries.” The doctrine was 
general, both in Europe and America, that 
it was in the highest degree dangerous to 
depen upon other countries for the supply 
of food. The noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Brougham) who spoke on Monday 
night had endeavoured to show that this 
dependence could not be dangerous; and 
he had for this purpose instanced what had 
oceurred in 1810, when Napoleon endea- 
voured to withhold all supplies from us, and 
when, nevertheless, great quantities of corn 
were imported. In those years when he 
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had the power of shutting up the ports of 
Europe he still condescended to allow us a 
supply of corn, by a system of granting 
licenses, which brought him large sums of 
money. But what was the price of corn 
in England at that time? In 1809 it was 
94s. per quarter; in 1810, 103s.; in 1811, 
92s.; in 1812, 122s.; and in 1813, 106s,; 
the average price during the five years was 
103s. 10d. How much of that went into 
the pocket of the French Emperor, and 
how much to the English farmer, he could 
not say; but no doubt he considered whe- 
ther he should gain most by bringing that 
sum into his Exchequer by means of the 
corn licenses, or by prohibiting the supply 
altogether. Suppose it had been possible 
for him to have forced England to make 
peace by totally withholding the supply, 
could there be a doubt he would have done 
so? Why, their Lordships might remem- 
ber that an English Minister, Mr. Perceval, 
having taken into his head that the French 
army in Prussia would perish from disease 
if it could not get a supply of bark as 
medicine, seriously proposed a Bill to 
prevent the exportation of that article. 
Did they suppose, then, that foreign 
countries, if they thought they could de- 
rive advantage from it, would hesitate to 
stop the supply of corn? If they neg- 
lected their own agriculture, they must di- 
minish the spirit of those engaged in cul- 
tivation, and largely reduce the amount of 
production. Those years of high prices 
contradicted another favourite theory of 
the noble Earl, that prosperity always at- 
tended low prices, and distress followed 
high ones ; but there never was a more 
prosperous period for all classes in this 
country than that during the war, when 
corn was at 105s. per quarter. Large 
sums of money were borrowed from year 
to year, and circulated among the people ; 
it was an artificial prosperity, and if the 
noble Earl would borrow 40,0002, and 
scatter it among his neighbours, he would 
produce an immediate prosperity of the 
same kind. He thought something simi- 
lar was going on at present in the large 
sums raised and spent in railroads. He 
had always considered that protection was 
based on three main principles—encourage- 
ment of native industry, independence of 
foreign countries for our supply of food, 
and thirdly, that we imposed charges on 
land which entitled it on the other hand to 
protection. Ile considered poor’s rate a 
charge on the land ; he was not going to 
argue against that burden being charged 
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on the land, because he thought they could 
not alter it beneficially, and therefore he 
thought they should continue to the land 
its present protection as an act of justice. 
Whether tithes wére a charge upon the 
land or not, was disputed: it was said, 
“You have inherited your property or 
bought it with the charge, and you have 
no right to dispute it ;’’ but it should not 
be forgotten that it was also bought or in- 
herited with the compensation of protec- 
tion. The question had puzzled the heads 
of the political economists. Mr. M‘Culloch 
admitted that the landed interests were 
intitled to compensation in respect of tithes; 
and in writing on the subject, after dis- 
cussing the subject of special burdens on 
land he said— 

“ Though the question is not free from difficul- 
ties, I should say, that owing to the local and other 
direct and indirect burdens to which the occupiers 
of land are subjected, they are liable to heavier 
charges than others.” 

The Earn of CLARENDON: 
was that published ¢ 


Lord ASHBURTON: it was published 
only a few years ago. Mr. M‘Culloch 
went on to show that these burdens 
averaged between 5s, and 6s. an acre. 
Now, whether this writer was right or 
wrong in his calculations, he (Lord Ash- 
burton) wished merely to show their Lord- 
ships that those who denied to the landed 
interest everything in the shape of pro- 
tection, and who took a strict line in that 
direction, acknowledged at the same time 
that the land was entitled to some compen- 
sation. He would now say a few words 
on the question, whether the British farm- 
ers were able to compete with the foreign- 
ers. It was stated that if the farmers of 
England were teased and worried a little, 
and put to some inconvenience, there was 
no knowing what could be got out of them. 
Yes, it was said that they wanted only the 
stimulant of distress to urge them to greater 
exertion. Now, it was known that poor 
lands went out of cultivation when corn 
fell to a certain price. It was true the 
fine tenantry on the noble Earl’s estate in 
Northumberland might not be much dis- 
tressed by an alteration in prices ; but the 
cultivation of the soil, generally speaking, 
varied with the price the farmer was likely 
to get for his produce. Of two farmers 
having access to equal markets, the one 
having good land would beat the one hold- 
ing bad ; if their land was equal in quality, 
the advantage would depend on the charges 
they had to pay, because on those charges 
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must depend the residue of profit. There 
had been some information given on this 
subject before a Committee of their Lord- 
ships’ House during the present Session. 
Persons who had farmed in the north of 
France, and also in Prussia and Poland, 
had given evidence. What did the party 
acquainted with farming in Prussia state ? 
He said that 13d., or, at all events, less 
than 2d. per acre, paid all the charges on 
the land in that country, including the 
taxes for the Church, the relief of the poor, 
and the Government taxes. Under such 
circumstances, and supposing even that 
the land in Prussia was of an inferior qua- 
lity to the land in England, did their Lord- 
ships believe it was possible for our farm- 
ers to compete with the Prussians? It 
was impossible. [‘‘ Hear!’”?] He should 
be glad to know on what principle noble 
Lords would assert, taking into consider- 
ation the facts he had just stated, that the 
English farmers could enter into such a 
competition. The condition of the farmers 
of the two countries had been compared, 
and it was argued that when bread was 
cheap the poor were better off. Now, any 
iuformation he had been able to obtain led 
him to a different conclusion. It was’said 
that the small farmers in Prussia lived well 
as far as their household was concerned ; 
but from all he had learned those people 
did not always eat wheaten bread ; and 
they seldom eat meat more than once a 
week. That was, he believed, a different 
mode of living to that of the English 
farmer. It had been discovered, all at 
once, that in this country wages did not 
depend on the price, or on the supply of 
food. In the north of England, and in 
America, where there was a great demand 
for labour, it did not ; and in this country, 
while there was a great demand for labour 
on railways, wages would be independent 
of the price of food; in Lincolnshire, where 
happily the population was not in excess, 
the same thing took place ; but when they 
came to the agricultural districts and the 
south of England they found that the rate 
of wages did follow the price of food. 
The Legislature was now proposing to 
take away from the employer the means of 
paying a fair amount of wages. There 
would be a fall in the price of corn, and 
though it would come immediately upon 
the tenant-farmer, he would soon begin to 
screw his labourer, and to call for a reduc- 
tion of rent : and the labourer, not under- 
standing political economy, or the deference 
to be paid to the superior wisdom of Par- 
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liament, might, perhaps, be provoked to 
fire the stacks of his employer. Then 
with regard to the parochial clergy, they 
must be deeply injured by this measure, 
for their tithes were commuted upon the 
average price of corn. Suppose the price 
reduced from 56s. to 40s., the clergyman 
with 3002. a year would be reduced to 
nearly 200/. a year. It was easy to say 
that if this law turned out ill it could be 
repealed ; but it could not be done without 
throwing the country into confusion, and 
having mischievous people going about, 
setting up a ery of ‘ oppression to the 
poor ;”’ and of course it would be still 
worse if the Minister of the day should 
himself join in the cry. For himself (Lord 
Ashburton), he thought the settlement of 
1842 was a very fair and reasonable one ; 
but if the Government had proposed an 
experiment of a duty something less, they 
might have come again to Parliament to 
reduce that protection still lower after- 
wards; to raise it was a very different 
affair. To become largely dependent 


on foreign countries for food, and to have 
to pay heavy sums for it year after year, 
might bring us into serious difficulties with 
respect to our circulation — difficulties 


which were the real cause of nine-tenths 
of all the distress and penury in this 
country: the depression in particular ma- 
nufacturing districts at particular times 
was traceable to circumstances almost en- 
tirely arising from a derangement of the 
monetary system ; the Corn Laws had no 
more to dowith it than themost insignificant 
act. Turning to the colonial question, he 
must say that the noble Earl who had last 
addressed the House had left untouched 
the argument of the noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley), and would perhaps have done 
better if he had delayed some of the 
remarks he had made until that noble 
Lord was able to attend. he noble 
Earl had particularly spoken of the Ca- 
nadas. He must confess that some of 
the passages of the noble Earl’s speech 
were far from giving him that confidence 
which the noble Earl seemed to feel. The 
question in those provinces, and in Lower 
Canada particularly, was a question of 
race. The people, although they had be- 
longed to England since 1763, were 
French, with every anxiety to get back to 
France. What would be the consequence 
if you were to lose these Colonies? The 
immediate connexion of France with the 
Lower Province would surely follow. Who 
were the persons who, it was said, would 
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be well satisfied with these alterations? 
Messrs. Lafontaine and Tachet, both 
Frenchmen. They wished to have entire 
freedom of everything in those Colonies; 
Great Britain was to have no more parti- 
cular right in the country than France or 
Belgium. But of what use were the Colo- 
nies under such circumstances? Was 
England to keep the Colonies. at all this 
trouble and expense, for the benefit of all 
the world? This was a sort of excessive 
philanthropy, which was very much in 
vogue in the early period of the French 
revolution. There was then a person who 
called himself the ‘‘advocate of the human 
race,” who undertook the improvement of 
the concerns of all the world. We ought 
to take care of our own Colonics. The 
noble Earl who opened this subject had 
told their Lordships that all Europe was 
going to follow them. The only following 
that he saw were great praise, great admi- 
ration; but every one of them found that 
the system did not suit them. It was not 
in the nature of things that it should do 
so. The country that was wise (and Eng- 
land was wise formerly) looked to its own 
interests: it did not go on a Quixotic ex- 
pedition for the benefit of ll the human 
race. Ile had heard, it was true, that the 
King of Sardinia was permitting the ex- 
portation of chestnuts ; and this was the 
only symptom he had met with of a liberal 
policy. If you could effect your object, 
and bring all the world to free trade, he 
very much doubted whether all the world 
would be benefited. The whole of the ci- 
vilized world was divided into a variety of 
different societies, of different language 
and habits, and it was very desirable that 
they should so continue. General amalga- 
mation would be one of the most fatal 
things that could happen to the liberties 
of mankind. What would be the result if 
you could establish this principle? Eng- 
land perhaps might be covered with tall 
chimneys, and manufacture for all the 
world, and be fed by all the world; but 
would your population improve under such 
a system? Certainly not. It was desira- 
ble that in every country every descrip- 
tion of industry should be mixed up— 
agricultural, commercial, and manufactur- 
ing. The country which should be foolish 
enough to think that they could accumu- 
late all the wealth of all the world, would 
soon find that all the world would be 
against them. THe felt confident that 
their Lordships would decide this question 
without prejudice. To suppose that the 
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Members of this House, the Peerage of 
England, the great gentry of the country, 
who had an interest in the general pros- 
perity, would be actuated by any benefit 
they might derive by getting something 
more from their rents at the expense of 
the country, was one of the greatest delu- 
sions that ever entered into the head of 
man. If their Lordships should really 
think, after hearing all the arguments, 
that the landed interest of the country did 
stand in the way of the prosperity of the 
country, it was not only their interest but 
their duty to make such concessions as 
might be requisite. But if, with himself, 
they thought the proposal of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers a great mistake, opposed 
to almost all authority and all experience, 
then they would act as he was about to 
act; and he never gave a vote in Parlia- 
ment more heartily or with greater confi- 
dence than that which he should give 
against this Bill. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE, be- 
lieving that the debate had reached its last 
night, would not contribute towards pre- 
venting their Lordships from coming to a 
decision, by the length of any observations 
which he should make; as he should be sorry 


if any noble Lord whatever who was anxious 
to do so, should be deterred from addressing 


them. His noble Friend who had just sat 
down need not be alarmed at the supposi- 
tion that he meant to trouble the House 
with that “awful” subject of political eco- 
nomy to which he had referred in connex- 
ion with the name of a noble Lord in ano- 
ther place. He had discovered that Lord 
J. Russell, some twenty-six years ago, 
when a young man, and before he had held 
any office, described political economy as an 
“awful word ;” and after sitting for so 
many years in Parliament, his noble Friend 
(Lord Ashburton) seemed to consider it an 
awful subject now, so alien did his mind 
continue to the subject, as he had indeed 
proved in his speech that night. He would 
also assure his noble Friend that he should 
abstain from entering into a consideration of 
the burdens upon land. THe should dismiss 
that subject, of itself an immense and im- 
portant one, not, however, essentially con- 
nected with the question before them, by 
saying, that if justice should be done to 
the consumers of the country, so also should 
justice be done to the proprietors of the 
land ; and perhaps his noble Friend might 
be aware that this was an opinion he had 
always held on that subject. But impor- 
tant as that question was,,he would im- 
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plore of them to dismiss it from their con- 
sideration now, and to fix that considera- 
tion on what his noble Friend had truly 
described to be one of the greatest, if not 
the very greatest question that was ever 
submitted to their Lordships’ attention. It 
was a question which had been the subject 
of debate and discussion for years past in 
and out of Parliament, in every assembly, 
and in every town and village in the coun- 
try. It did, indeed, assume something of 
a new aspect as it was now presented to 
their Lordships, since it came before them, 
for the first time, in the shape of a Bill 
sanctioned by Her Majesty’s Government 
and the other House of Parliament. He 
knew, however, that his noble Friend 
(Lord Stanley), whose absence he re- 
gretted, would tell them, as he did on a 
former night, that against that decision of 
the House of Commons he would set their 
decision of 1842. Now, unless he was to 
suppose that a House of Commons became 
senile and infirm, and incapable of judging, 
in the fifth year of its existence, he did not 
know why he was to reject a mature Reso- 
lution of the House of Commons, come to 
after much deliberation, rather than that 
which they had arrived at in the early part 
of their history. Another noble Friend of 
his (the Earl of Malmesbury) had told them 
that this measure had been passed, indeed, 
by a clear majority, but not by a clean ma- 
jority. He would ask, however, if the for- 
mer majority of the House of Commons 
was more clean than the present? He 
would also ask if they would ever arrive at 
any decision in the other House of Parlia- 
ment to which they would attach the im- 
portance it demanded, without the exercise 
of some authority or influence upon the 
body of persons who composed it? All 
these decisions were come to, more or less, 
from influence or authority derived from 
the advice of those persons accustomed to 
use it; and it was not for that House to 
inquire into the motives that had entered 
into the conduct of the other House, espe- 
cially when by a large majority they sent 
up, as on the present occasion, a Bill to 
settle a most important and difficult ques- 
tion. They had no doubt heard of Mem- 
bers of that House who had voluntarily 
revealed the circumstances, the times, and 
the extent to which, of late years, in their 
private meditations, they had differed from 
their public votes ; but though they had 
made those revelations, he did not think 
that: he had a right to drag them or their 
supporters into the confessional; it was 
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sufficient for him that they had altered their 
minds, and that their supporters had altered 
their minds also; he took the decision of 
the House of Commons as he found it, and 
received it as the undoubted decision of the 
representatives of the people. Before en- 
tering into that question which his noble 
Friend (Lord Ashburton) had discussed— 
the commercial view of the ease—he wished 
to say a few words on two points, on which 
he had also touched, but which were to be 
considered as distinct, and preliminary to 
the consideration of the main question ; 
because if these points were determined in 
the affirmative, they were such as would 
enable them to dispense with the trouble 
of entering into the commercial view of the 
question ; he meant, in the first place, 
that question so great in the mind of his 
noble Friend (Lord Stanley), and so much 
put forward in the early period of the Ses- 
sion—the danger that would arise to this 
country from a dependence on foreign 
countries for grain. He would not at any 
length advert to what had been so well 
stated already by the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Brougham), who said that all 
the gigantic influence of Bonaparte over 
the whole of Europe could not keep grain 
out of this country. He would just re- 
mark, that on that occasion human inter- 
ests were stronger than Bonaparte, and 
that every one of his attempts were de- 
feated. Look at the high price of grain 
during that time, said his noble Friend the 
late Secretary for the Colonies; and he 
seemed to think that he had raised an argu- 
ment against the introduction of foreign 
grain; but did he not see that instead of 
suffering from high prices, and being sub- 
jected to scarcity, this country would then 
have fallen a prey to famine and starvya- 
tion had it not been for the foreign corn 
that was brought into the country? So 
that this furnished a proof of the need there 
was for grain from other countries, to save 
their labourers from starving and their far- 
mers from ruin. When he heard his no- 
ble Friends taking up the sliding-scale as 
that which best served the end of securing 
this country against dependence on fo- 
reigners, and was, in fact, the best of all 
the laws made on this subject, he must 
say he was surprised ; for, if ever there 
was a law so contrived as to expose them 
to the danger of political animosity, it was 
the sliding-scale. In the ease of a fixed 
duty, or free trade, there was a regular 
growth of corn encouraged; and it was 
ready to be brought into this country when 
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there was a demand for it, and when peo- 
ple found it to be for their personal inter. 
est to do; so that here they had the se. 
curity of private interest, to which his 
noble Friend attached so little import- 
ance in one part of his speech, and s0 
much importance in another part of it. Was 
he to be told that the sliding-scale was a 
security against foreign dependence? Why, 
after proclaiming to all the countries of 
the world that they were in want—as the 
sliding of this scale would show—was not 
that the very time when foreign nations— 
if they were capable of the conspiracy 
which his noble Friend thought so natural, 
but which never had occurred—would not 
that be just the time for those hostile 
countries to cut off their supplies and re- 
duce us to starvation? So that the dan- 
ger of dependence which so alarmed his 
noble Friend, would be called into activity 
at a moment infinitely more dangerous 
than any that could occur under any other 
law. His noble Friend the late Secretary 
for the Colonies had told them not merely 
that he was alarmed at the danger of being 
deprived of supplies of foreign corn, but he 
took an opportunity of referring to the sup- 
ply of cotton from America. The noble 
ex-Secretary for the Colonies said he 
thought that the noble Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs would feel more comfortable 
in the event of war, or even in the appre- 
hension of war with America, if we were 
not dependent on America for our cotton. 
But was it not most singular, if this was 
the state of danger in which this country 
stood, that the last act of the Government 
in which the noble Lord concurred, was a 
measure to reduce the duty on the impor- 
tation of that very cotton, and to contri- 
bute to the increase of the importation 
of that very cotton from America? On 
the whole, he really thought the sub- 
jeet of dependence on foreign countries 
was one which their Lordships would 
not do well to trouble themselves much 
about on this occasion. Apprehensions 
had been expressed by some noble Lords, 
that a considerable alteration in the social 
state of this country would be the result of 
this measure. In fact, it had been very 
much the fashion to consider this measure, 
both in this and other countries, as an in- 
tended alteration in the social state of this 
country. He confessed, that if the effect 
of this measure would probably be to make 
any such constitutional change, it would be 
the duty of their Lordships to pause and 
consider it very maturely ; but, as he knew 
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of no constitutional change which the mea- 
sure could effect, so he was convinced that 
there would not be the slightest diminution 
effected by the measure in the considera- 
tion and respectability which attached to 
the landed interest. In all countries, in 
the poorest and in the most wealthy, and 
not more in the former than in the latter, 
there would always attach an importance 
to the possession of land, which would give 
the landed interest an almost preponderat- 
ing influence in the government of the 
country. In countries infinitely more com- 
mercial than England could be—in Hol- 
land, for instance, which was described by 
De Witt as able to extract nothing that 
could be required for its own use from its 
own bowels, or in Venice—how did the 
landed interest stand? There never had 
been countries in which the proprietors of 
land were more fully recognized as the 
proper heads of the social system. In 
short, he thought this measure could not 
possibly have any influence to diminish the 
importance of the House of Lords or of 
the aristocracy and gentry of this country. 
He believed it would leave them pre- 
cisely as they were now. Coming to 
the consideration of the commercial prin- 
ciples involved in this Bill, he must 


say at once, that he did not altoge- 


gether approve of this Bill. But he and 
his friends, who were friendly to the gene- 
ral principles of the Bill, had a right to 
found themselves on experience. But, 
whatever his noble Friend (Lord Ashbur- 
ton) might think of political economy, he 
(the Marquess of Lansdowne) and his noble 
Friends who supported the Bill, relied on 
experience as their guide, and its chief 
promoters were practical men; and it was 
those who supported a protective system 
that, in truth, relied on theories. He 
would say that restrictions on trade, as 
they had been introduced from time to 
time into our legislation, had been so many 
experiments, which experiments had failed, 
and having failed, had been abandoned one 
by one, not abandoned indeed without re- 
sistance at the time the abandonment was 
proposed; but abandoned without any at- 
tempt being subsequently made on the 
part of those interested in them to restore 
them to their former position. He ven- 
tured also to assert that this system of 
protection, which had been described as 
“the settled system of our ancestors,” 
had never had any fixed shape whatever ; 
it was always changing—and yet that 
system it was which their Lordships were 
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called on to cling to, as if it was recognized 
by long experience and by the knowledge 
of the good it had effected. It had even 
been said to form part of our Constitution 
and religion, and he knew not what; but if 
it had formed part of our religion, it must 
surely have done so unknown to the right 
rev. Prelates, for, in that case, our reli- 
gion had certainly never been the same for 
twenty years together. It had been said, 
that the proposed change would lead to in- 
convenience and injury. Every practical 
experience had, however, proved the exact 
contrary. Their Lordships would find in- 
stances of the truth of what he had said, if 
they looked to the changes which had been 
made within the last thirty or forty years; 
the changes, he meant, in the duties on 
wool, on silk, on hops, on timber, on 
feathers, and a number of other things. 
His noble Friend (Lord Ashburton) had 
said that Mr. Huskisson was the wisest 
man, in his opinion, that ever considered 
these subjects. In that praise he (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) concurred; but 
one of the first efforts of Mr. Huskisson 
were not exerted in maintaining, but in de- 
stroying protection, by abolishing the duty 
on silk. That measure, however, his noble 
Friend (Lord Ashburton) had opposed ; for 
he had no confidence in the wisdom of Mr. 
Huskisson at that time. Mr. Huskisson 
was aware of the consequences likely to 
ensue—he had weighed them well—he 
knew that misery or inconvenience to some 
portion of the labouring population would 
be the temporary result—he knew he 
should be called hardhearted if he perse- 
vered; but he did persevere, and what had 
been the result of that abolition of duty ? 
At this moment such had been the increase 
of importation, 6,000,000 pounds weight 
of silk were used up in this country, in- 
stead of the 2,000,000 Ibs. that had been 
consumed prior to the reduction. Was 
that a proof of the value of the system 
of our forefathers ? Did his noble Friend 
find in that an instance of the injuries that 
would be done to our labourers by the re- 
moval of restrictions, it being clear that by 
the removal of the duties hundreds of thou- 
sands of labourers and their children had 
been called into existence, who but for it 
would never have found the means of sub- 
sistence ? So it was with respect to wool. 
There had been an immediate increase in 
the value of the woollens made here. Then 
as to shipping—one of the things which 
had been dwelt upon as one instance of the 
mischief caused by a relaxation in these 
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Jaws had been the amount of the tonnage 
of this country. From the returns, it ap- 
peared that there had not been a diminu- 
tion of shipping in 1845, as his noble 
Friend had stated. There was a Paper 
on the Table which had been recently 
made up, and which was particularly ac- 
curate in setting forth the state of our ton- 
nage, and from this it appeared that in 
1820 the whole tonnage in the ports of 
England was 2,648,593 tons; in 1832, 
2,618,068 tons ; that in 1832, they would 
find that the amount of shipping entered 
inwards was 2,938,870 tons; but in 1845, 
after the relaxation of our protective system 
had taken place, it was 4,665,817 tons ; 
and this was called a diminution of ton- 
nave suffering under a relaxation of duty. 
Could anything be stronger or more deci- 
sive as to the state of the shipping interest 
of this country? Until other figures were 
brought forward to confute these, he should 
say that English tonnage never had been 
in a more prosperous state than at present. 
Ife cared not that there was a greater 
amount of the tonnage of foreign countries 
in the ports of England than formerly ; he 
considered that a source of additional sa- 
tisfaction ; he was glad to find that our 
tonnage having increased, that of other 
countries had inereased too; he hailed 
these results, and he believed that both the 
one and the other were proofs that in 
taking off the duty, that had been done 
which was conducive to the interests of 
this country. But it was not the first time 
that these objections to prohibitory and 
protective laws had been advanced in that 
Iiouse and in the country, and that too by 
persons of the highest authority. He was 
satisfied that as experience had proved, the 
objection he referred to would be perfectly 
groundless; experience would also show 
that the present objections were equally 
without foundation, and that the result 
would be exactly the reverse of that which 
his noble Friend had predicted. In 1785, 
Mr. Pitt, who studied political economy, 
and who did not consider it so very awful 
a subject, but who always endeavoured to 
avail himself of it, and did so with great 
success, giving his authority to its appli- 
cation—introduced certain commercial pro- 
positions with respect to the trade with 
Ireland. Those propositions were founded 
on the principles of liberality in commerce. 
But there were not wanting persons then, 
as there were not wanting persons now, of 
high authority—there were not wanting 
then large masses of the people out of 
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doors, as there were not wanting now, per. 
sons to say that the adoption of those com. 
mercial propositions would be the ruin and 
destruction of the country; and a near re. 
lative of the noble Lord the late Secretary 
for the Colonies (Colonel Stanley) whom 
he remembered as a most intelligent and 
high-minded Member of the other House 
of Parliament, came forward on that oc- 
casion, and presented a petition, enforcing 
it with a speech, in which he stated what 
the petitioners, who desired to be heard by 
counsel, stated, that there was that about 
to be done which would put the finishing 
stroke to the cotton manufactures in Eng. 
land. And what did their Lordships think 
that was? It was the admission into this 
country of Irish fustians and cottons. It 
was represented that their admission would 
put an end to the cotton manufactures in 
this country, and that the manufacturers, 
people, and children employed in it would 
all be set adrift. The propositions were 
withdrawn at the time, but they were sub- 
sequently carried into effect ; and what had 
been the result? Unfortunately for Ire- 
land, she did not produce cotton goods for 
her own consumption, and the cotton ma- 
nufacture of England had not only doubled, 
but tripled, quadrupled, and quintupled. 
This was evidence as to how little that ma- 
nufacture was dependent for support on the 
protective system. In the next year there 
came on under the auspices of Mr. Pitt, 
who was anxious to put an end to the 
protective system, certain Resolutions for 
a commercial treaty with France. These 
were debated in their Lordships’ House— 
and here he might observe, that he wished 
the present proposition had been debated 
in the form of Resolutions before it as- 
sumed the shape of a Bill, because, by the 
course pursued, their Lordships were de- 
barred of the opportunity of proposing any 
alteration in the Bill—with respect to the 
commercial treaty, the Resolutions pro- 
posed in the House of Commons were com- 
municated to the House of Lords, and the 
treaty debated by their Lordships ; and a 
person not of inferior authority almost, but 
of a different walk of life from the noble Lord 
(Lord Stanley)—a man eminent for know- 
ledge and science, whom he as a boy re- 
collected—Dr. Watson, the bishop of Llan- 
daff—took up those notions of protection 
which his noble Friend (Lord Stanley) had 
taken up, and came down to the House of 
Lords and told their Lordships that they 
were overturning all the experience of 
their ancestors by this commercial treaty. 
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Following or rather preceding the example 
of the noble Lord (Lord Stanley), who ap- 
pealed to the time of Edward IV., Bishop 
Watson came down and read the preamble 
of an Act of Parliament of the time of 
Charles II. And what did this preamble, 
embodying the wisdom of our ancestors, 
state? It said— 

“ That whereas it is universally known that the 
wealth of this country is disappearing and ruin is 
advancing, from money being sent out of the coun- 
try to purchase French wines.” 

This was a sample of the experience of our 
ancestors, to which his noble Friend (Lord 
Stanley) had referred. Revering, as he 
(the Marquess of Lansdowne) did, the 
wisdom of our ancestors in founding the 
Constitution under which we lived—be- 
lieving that they had laid that Constitution 
on the surest and most certain foundation, 
and had thereby contributed to the happi- 
ness and prosperity of this country, still he 
must say that his respect for our ancestors 
did not extend to any one of the nostrums 
which from time to time they had thought 
fit to apply to our commercial system. All 
the schemes invented by them, and founded 
on the protective system, had failed ; and 
the noble Lord who presided over the Board 
of Trade, if he were to look over all the 
papers and memorials presented to that 
Board from time to time, would find that 
the commerce of this country had encoun- 
tered more imaginary dangers than ever 
had been met with by any adventurer in a 
voyage, not excepting Sinbad the Sailor 
himself. If all those representations were 
to be believed, the commerce of this coun- 
try had been almost ever at the brink of a 
precipice ; but after a few years all appre- 
hensions blew over, and the commerce of 
the country was always found to be upon a 
higher eminence than it ever attained be- 
fore. He therefore again said that they 
had experience against, and not for, a pro- 
tective system. But it had been said by 
some parties, that they were prepared to 
abandon protection for everything but the 
farmer. Now, nothing could lead him to 
believe that the British farmer was the 
only person in this country who could be 
advantaged by protection, considering the 
facilities of the means of communication in 
this country, with a certain and growing 
population—he could not bring himself to 
believe that the British farmer depended on 
the sickly atmosphere of protection, and 
that he could not derive his existence 
safely and honourably from his own la- 
bours, unaided by any delusive idea of be- 
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nefit from the protective system. His noble 
Friend, whom he did not see in his place, 
had quoted Mr. Huskisson as the wisest of 
commercial statesmen. Now, he (the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne) wished his noble 
Friend had quoted Mr. Huskisson’s opin- 
ions as expressed in 1830 instead of at an 
earlier period. He (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe) begged leave to read some remark- 
able expressions from one of Mr. Huskis- 
son’s last speeches, delivered in 1830; and 
he would leave their Lordships, after hear- 
ing them, to judge whether Mr. Huskisson 
could be quoted as a person determined to 
maintain the protective system as regarded 
the Corn Laws :— 

“ Our Corn Laws,” said Mr. Huskisson, in 1830, 
after the sliding-seale had been adopted, “ how- 
ever expedient to prevent other evils, in the pre- 
sent state of the country, are in themselves a 
burden and a restraint upon its manufacturing 
and commercial industry. Whilst the products 
of that industry must descend to the level of the 
general market of the world, the producers, so 
far as food is concerned, are debarred from that 
level. If the price of subsistence—that is, the 
price of those particular articles which we never 
export, and are frequently compelled to import— 
be materially dearer here than anywhere else, 
that dearness cannot be shifted to the articles 
which we do export ; it must fall in the way of 
reduction either upon the wages and comfort of 
the labourer, or upon the profits of those who 
afford him employment.” 

These words were spoken in the very year 
when an unfortunate accident deprived the 
country of that statesman’s services ; and 
it was, therefore, impossible that he could 
have given any subsequent opinion upon 
the subject. Some noble Lords had spo- 
ken in terms of contempt of the opinions 
of the farmers ; but he (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) thought that every one would 
admit that there were no better informed 
persons of their class—no more long-sight- 
ed persons—none more intent upon procur- 
ing the best means of forming a correct 
judgment upon matters connected with 
their own interests than the Scottish far- 
mers. Now, he had a list in his hand of 
the most recent lettings of six or seven 
large farms in the most important parts of 
Scotland ; and, though those lettings had 
taken place in the present year, and one 
within the last week, since the Bill now 
under discussion passed the House of Com- 
mons, yet there was an advance on all 
those lettings varying from 10 to 25 
and 30 per cent. Nothing was more 
clear, therefore, than that, if agriculture 
was to beruined by the measure before the 
House, the Scotch farmers were exceed- 
ingly neglectful of their own interests, and 
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would be handed down to posterity as the 
greatest of all possible dupes. He had al- 
ways understood, however, that forgetful- 
ness of their own interests was the last thing 
of which the people of that country could 
be accused. Again, they were told that 
though the system of free trade was good 
for other things, it was not good for the 
produce of the soil. But they had happily 
experience in its favour, with respect to the 
produce of soil, as in other things. They 
had experience to a remarkable degree ina 
very important article of agricultural pro- 
duce—he meant flax. Flax, as their Lord- 
ships were aware, was formerly protected; 
that protection was, in a great degree, 
withdrawn in 1824. It was finally and 
entirely removed in the year 1842; from 
that moment flax became an unprotected 
article. He believed that the usual cere- 
monies were gone through of memorials to 
the Board of Trade, petitions to Parlia- 
ment, and deputations of Members of Par- 
liament to the Treasury, representing all 
the mischiefs that would ensue from the 
withdrawal of protection. Now he begged 
the attention of their Lordships to the ac- 
tual effect of this withdrawal of protection 
from the article of flax. The produce of 
Irish flax in 1841—a year before the with- 
drawal of all protection—was 25,000 tons. 
Two years after protection was withdrawn, 
it amounted to 36,000 tons; so that un- 
protected flax, instead of falling off, pro- 
gressed with unaccountable rapidity, in 
spite of the terror and alarm which were 
felt by many at the time the protection was 
withdrawn. He begged still farther to 
call their attention to the evidence contain- 
ed in Lord Devon’s Report. That Com- 
mission sat in the north of Ireland, and 
among others they examined an intelligent 
witness named Blake, who was asked what 
was the state of the cultivation of flax? He 
answered that it was daily becoming more 
prevalent. Another witness, named M‘Cul- 
lough, was asked whether he considered 
flax a remunerative crop? To which he 
replied, that of late years it had become a 
remunerative crop. He (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) had thus given their Lordships 
the evidence of figures, and the evidence of 
people residing in the country where flax 
was most extensively cultivated, that the 
removal of protection from flax had been 
immediately followed by an increased cul- 
tivation of that article. But perhaps some 
noble Lord would tell him that increase 
was owing to the prosperity of the linen 
manufacture. That argument, however, 
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would not do; for the fact was, that protee- 
tion was withdrawn from the linen trade at 
the same time, or rather he would say, the 
linen trade was relieved from protection, 
and placed in a situation of independence, 
He therefore repeated that he was of opin- 
ion with Mr. Huskisson—he did not mean 
Mr. Huskisson’s earlier opinion which the 
noble Lord had quoted; but his last opinion, 
which the noble Lord had omitted to quote 
—that the Corn Laws were an impediment 
to the commerce and manufactures of this 
country. That was the dying opinion of 
Mr. Huskisson. If those who had in for- 
mer days considered the removal of protee- 
tion a dire calamity, had only been per- 
mitted to revisit their country in later times, 
they would have seen few or none of their 
vaticinations realized. The noble Lord the 
late Secretary of the Colonies, and others, 
had talked of the danger of the too great 
prosperity of manufactures. But he would 
ask, how had the agricultural community 
reached that eminence of prosperity it had 
now attained, but by the agency of manu- 
factures? They were told last night by a 
noble Lord on the other side of the House, 
that they heard too little of the importance 
of the home market to the manufacturer, 
and that it was to that the manufacturer 
ought to look. But was the home market 
not also of importance to the agricultural 
interest? He had recently been reading 
an historical account of the county with 
which the late Secretary for the Colonies 
was immediately connected — he meant 
Lancashire. And what did he find there ? 
Why, he found that in the course of 150 
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| years the property in the county of Lancas- 


ter had advanced in value 6,300 per cent. 
But noble Lords might say that this was 
in the manufacturing districts. Now, in 
the three hundreds, which were chiefly 
agricultural districts, the property had ad- 
vanced 3,500 per cent. Did their Lord- 
ships believe that, if in the manufacturing 
part of Lancashire property had not ad- 
vanced 6,300 per cent, it would have been 
possible that in the agricultural districts it 
would have advanced 3,500? He there- 
fore said that it was exceedingly short- 
sighted not to consider manufacturing 
prosperity as part and parcel of the univer- 
sal prosperity of the country, as much so 
as agricultural; and, although it was part 
of the necessary law of nature that manu- 
factures should be subject occasionally to 
revulsions of trade, just as agriculture was 
exposed to occasional revulsions from the 
difference of seasons, he could not bring 
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himself to regard manufacturing prosperity 
as a morbid secretion which it was the duty 
of the state physician to purge and keep 
down, instead of allowing it to take its na- 
taral course, and feed its operatives with 
the food from the cheapest markets. A 
noble Lord opposite had asked, not him 
(the Marquess of Lansdowne) personally, 
but many noble Lords on that (the Oppo- 
sition) side of the House, whether they 
thought they could, consistently with the 
opinions they formerly entertained, sup- 
port the Bill now before them? In reply 
to that he begged to say, that he had never 
concealed his opinion on this question. He 
had years ago stated it on that (the Minis- 
terial) side of the House, and he had after- 
wards stated it on this (the Opposition) side 
of the House, and he had omitted no op- 
portunity of stating his preference for a 
fixed duty as a mode of settling the ques- 
tion. He thought a fixed duty was pre- 
ferable in the first place, because he was 
unwilling greatly to impair the revenue de- 
rivable from the Customs; and he was not 
ashamed to own that he had also supported 
it because he thought it most desirable 
that in all great changes of this nature, 
the sentiments, and even the prejudices, of 
large bodies of men should be consulted; 
and it had appeared to him that the pro- 
position of a fixed duty was calculated to 
conciliate the support of those who were 
connected with what was called the landed 
interest, so that this question might be 
settled in a manner satisfactory to them as 
well as to other interests in this country. 
These were his opinions on the subject; 
and if he had had the settlement of this 
question in his own hands at present, he 
would have proposed a measure in accord- 
ance with those opinions. But the ques- 
tion he was called upon to answer was this 
—whether, if he voted for an Amendment 
calculated to promote his own views on the 
subject, he would not, in fact, while nomi- 
nally voting for such an Amendment, be 
really voting against the settlement of the 
question? He could not disguise from him- 
self, after the sentiments expressed by the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government, who possessed great influence 
in the other House of Parliament—after 
what had occurred last November, when 
his noble Friend the Member for the city 
of London (Lord J. Russell) published a 
letter to which he (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe) was not a party at the time—and 
after the general opinions which had been 
expressed in favour of an alteration of the 
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law both in-doors and out of doors, that if 
an amendment were carried which had the 
effect of throwing out this Bill, they would 
not obtain a fixed duty, but that a measure 
of a totally different description would be 
adopted. Under these circumstances, he 
felt, upon the whole, that in order to obtain 
a settlement of this question, he was bound 
to accept the Bill as tendered by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and which had received 
the sanction of a majority of the other 
House of Parliament. His opinion on this 
point was confirmed by the Speech of his 
noble Friend the late Secretary for the 
Colonies (Lord Stanley), who had directed 
the whole strength of his argument quite 
as much against a fixed duty as against 
the present measure—who had steadily 
taken the high ground of protection—and 
who had advocated the maintenance of the 
present law not for the purpose of revenue, 
but of protection ; for that noble Lord had 
shown that no aidcould be hoped for from him 
in the enactment of a fixed duty. He must 
say, that in anticipating the results of this 
measure, in connexion with the rise or fall 
of the price of provisions, he neither shared 
the apprehensions entertained by the noble 
Lords on the cross benches, nor the exag- 
gerated expectations which, as he thought, 
were indulged by noble Lords opposite. 
He did think, however, that the Bill 
would be productive of great and last- 
ing benefits to the country by promoting a 
gradual and certain extension of commerce, 
based upon a solid foundation. He hoped 
and believed that, in this respect, the mea- 
sure would contribute to the wealth and 
prosperity of this Empire ; and that, after 
the lapse of a few years, it would be diffi- 
cult to discover what particular class had 
derived the greatest benefit from its opera- 
tion. He was confident that the exertions 
of the British farmer would save him harm- 
less even from any temporary injury. He 
could not adopt the opinions on political 
economy expressed by one of the greatest 
poets of this country, in one of his most 
beautiful productions :— 
“That trade’s proud Empire hastes to swift decay, 

As ocean sweeps the labour’d mole away.” 
But he could adopt the sentiments embo- 
died in the two succeeding lines, and apply 
them to the landed interest and the farmer 
of this country, that— 
f Self-dependent power can time defy, 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky.” 
On these grounds he felt bound to give his 
most cordial assent to the Bill now before 
their Lordships. 
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The Eart of ESSEX said, that as the 


measure before them was important, not 
only in itself, but as involving the political 
character of many of their public men, he 
felt anxious to state the grounds upon 
which he intended to vote; and he claimed 
their Lordships’ indulgence the more, be- 
eause he felt himself placed in the painful 
position of one about to vote in opposition 
to those with whom he had hitherto cor- 
dially acted. He had not arrived at the 
conclusions which he now held without 
much doubt and difficulty. On the one 
hand, he had been influenced by opinions 
which he had long believed to be well 
founded, and which he had frequently ex- 
pressed both in public and private; and, on 
the other, his convictions had been shaken 
by late events—by the facts and arguments 
which had been brought before the public 
—by the opinions expressed by many of 
the leading statesmen of the present day, 
and by the convictions avowed, not by the 
Brights and Cobdens, or the Members for 
Birmingham or Manchester—talented re- 
presentatives as they were of the manufac- 
turing interests —but by statesmen, by 
many of their Lordships, and by large 
landed proprietors, who had adopted the 
principle of the measure, and whom he 
could not bring himself to believe had done 
so from any party motive, but rather from 
a conviction that the measure would prove 
beneficial to the country, without inflicting 
any injury upon the agricultural interest. 
Since he had occupied a seat in that House 
he had generally supported the measures 
brought forward by the Government; but, 
on occasions when he had differed from 
them, he had not hesitated to declare his 
opinions. In this instance, feeling most 
unwilling to add to the embarrassments 
with which the Government were surrounded 
on this difficult question, he would, had he 
entertained any doubt as to the course he 
should pursue, have considered that the 
Government were entitled to the benefit of 
that doubt. He confessed that he had 
now no doubts whatever upon this subject, 
and was prepared to give a conscientious, 
willing, and hearty support to this Bill. 
He and others had been taunted with the 
sudden change in their opinions; but long 
before this measure was introduced he had 
entertained sentiments in entire unison with 
it. He had long advocated the admission of 
foreign corn for feeding and fattening of 
cattle as likely to be of the greatest benefit 
to this country; it would encourage the 
farmer to keep a larger amount of stock, 
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and by that means to improve the quality 
and produce of the soil. He hoped still to 
see the day when there would be an abun. 
dance of meat and bread in the market, 
the produce of our own soil, at lower prices 
than the present; and he was satisfied that 
the increased consumption would remune- 
rate the producers of that abundance, 
Among all the fallacies entertained by far- 
mers none was greater than that high 
prices, irrespective of other circumstances, 
were the best for their individual interests, 
He wished them to believe the contrary; 
and he was satisfied that, by a liberal em- 
ployment of capital—by the active exer- 
tions of skill and energy—and by the ex- 
plosion of old and unprofitable modes of 
farming, and the adoption of new ones, 
founded on wise experience, the produce of 
the soil might be increased to that degree as 
to enable them to sell it at a moderate price, 
and to obtain a remuneration for their labour. 
However great the produce of their land, 
they might rest assured that there would 
be found mouths enough to eat it. Impu- 
tations had been cast upon him in another 
place in respect to this question; and it 
was stated that at a recent meeting of the 
Farmers’ Club in Hertfordshire something 
had fallen from him to the effect, that he 
was altogether indifferent as to what should 
befall the small farmers of the country. 
That, however, he most decidedly denied; 
he had never said anything to that effect, 
and never would say it. What he did say 
was, those who would suffer in the change 
were farmers who had capital sufficient for 
their purposes, without the courage or the 
skill to use it, and those who had no capi- 
tal at all. He could not see, for his own 
part, how it was possible to carry on the 
business of farming, which required to be 
well conducted, and a very great amount 
of capital, without any capital at all; and 
success in that, as well as in other trades, 
was quite impossible without that requisite. 
He would not yield to any man in his re- 
spect for the farmers as a class, nor in his 
good wishes for their prosperity : he looked 
on them as an essential element in the 
framework of society; and he believed that 
on their prosperity depended mainly the 
prosperity of the country at large; but 
still he was of opinion that the thing most 
to be deplored was the insufficiency of ca- 
pital among them, and their consequent 
incapability of doing themselves or their 
occupation justice. Many causes concur- 
red to that result—some wished, it might 
be, to occupy positions above their means; 
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others had the ambition to hold large farms, 
many occupying 200 or 300 acres, when 
their capital was enough only for 100. In 
his opinion, if they were content to work 
with their capital, and up to their capital 
alone, they would be far better circum- 
stanced, That was practically the opinion 
of that great agriculturist the Earl of 
Leicester, who would not give a farm to 
any man unless he had 10/. an acre to 
spend on it; the result of which was a body 
of tenantry unequalled in the entire coun- 
try, who multiplied the stock upon their 
farms, who were able to find employment 
for their labourers, and who had capital 
enough to bear up against those losses to 
which farmers, in common with all other 
trades, were so liable. It was asked what, 
in that case, would become of the large 
farms of 1,000 and 1,500 acres? To this 
he would answer, that there would be al- 
ways found a sufficient number of persons 
hitherto unconnected with agriculture, who 
would embark their capital as readily in 
this as in any other business, when there 
was a fair prospect of return for it. Still, 


if more capital were employed in the small 
farms, it would be better; and men of ca- 
pital, who were not now connected with 


agriculture, were ready to take them. If 
these persons were not themselves fit to 
take the command, they could procure’men 
as bailiffs, who were ready to manage their 
farms. To his mind, it was one of the best 
signs of the times that men not connected 
with agriculture, were ready to embark 
their capital in agriculture; and it was fur- 
ther a matter of congratulation, as it kept 
up the connexion between the commercial 
and manufacturing classes. He was at a 
meeting of the breeders of stock in the 
country, at which he broached these opin- 
ions, and a solitary cheer was all the re- 
sponse he got; one gentleman, indeed, told 
him, that he wished to put the little key 
in the lock to open free trade. He was 
not then prepared to vote for that contin- 
gency; but the times had changed since 
that period. Free-trade principles were 
now promulgated by Ministers, and carried 
by a large majority in the House of Com- 
mons. His conversion to his present opin- 
ions was at least disinterested. He had never 
asked anything from the Minister; and he 
hoped it would not be imputed to him that his 
motives were of an interested character. 
He had made a sacrifice of his character 
for consistency, in the firm hope and belief 
that this measure would be beneficial to 
themselves as well as to the country at 
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large. He believed the measure must pass; 
and he thought it better that their Lord. 
ships should make a present sacrifice of 
their opinions, rather than perpetuate a 
state of bitterness between the two great 
interests of the country. The doubt hang- 
ing over the landed interest had rendered 
it impossible to enter into contracts be- 
tween landlord and tenant; and this state 
of things was almost as injurious to that 
interest as the measure now under their 
consideration could possibly be. He would 
not then enter on any arguments in re- 
spect to the question; but he could not sit 
down without expressing his regret that, in 
the preparation of the measure before their 
Lordships, more consideration was not 
shown to the agriculturists, in respect to 
the special burdens upon land that exist- 
ed in this country. He confessed he 
thought the present was a most favourable 
opportunity for introducing and carrying 
out such a measure as that which was now 
proposed by Her Majesty’s Government. 
Seeing that a great change had been 
wrought in the minds of many who con- 
sidered, even in the year 1842, that a cer- 
tain amount of protective duty was abso- 
lutely essential to the welfare of the 
agricultural interest ; that those who once 
thought a 40s. duty indispensable now 
would be content with 20s., while those 
who had been for a fixed duty of 8s. would 
now be ready to compromise for 4s. ; 
seeing that even the noble Duke on the 
cross benches was disposed to make a re- 
laxation in the opinions he had entertained, 
and that it was no longer possible nor desir- 
able to maintain the present system of Corn 
Laws, he did not think it all disgraceful or 
dishonourable to avow that his own senti- 
ments had undergone a change on this 
subject, and that it was more wise and po- 
litic for them as legislators and landlords 
to adopt the course proposed by the Go- 
vernment. It was on these grounds that 
he would give his vote for the present 
measure, in which he believed were involved 
not only the improved condition of the poor, 
the social advancement of the labouring 
classes, the extension of commerce, and 
the general prosperity of the agricultural 
interest—a measure, too, which he ventured 
to hope would not only receive the sanction 
of their Lordships, but would also meet 
with God’s blessing and approbation. He 
supported it also in entire confidence in 
Her Majesty’s Government. It was of no 
use to talk of consistency, unless every- 
thing around them was fixed and immov- 
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able. But was that the state of this coun- 
try? Even if he had not changed in his 
opinion on this subject, he never would 
have joined in the outery which had been 
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raised against the First Minister of the | 


Crown. He would not concur in the accu- 
sation of political cowardice which had 
been made against that right hon. Baronet; 
and even if he stood alone in the matter, 
he would bear testimony to the great moral 
courage which that right hon. Gentleman 
had evinced, in sacrificing as he had done 
all party considerations in introducing a 
measure which he conscientiously believed 
to be for the benefit of the Empire. He 
hoped that Sir Peel’s present policy would 
prove as successful as that commercial 
policy of his which had rescued the finances 


of this country from ‘‘ the slough of des- | 


pond” in which the kingdom was when 
the right hon. Baronet resumed the reins 
of office ; but he had to say, in conclusion, 
that not only those men who had so long 
and so strenuously urged the abolition of 
these laws, but those who had consented 
to the attempt to remove them, in conse- 
quence of a conscientious conviction of their 
inexpediency, would be looked upon by 
posterity as the benefactors of their race ; 
and the Minister under whose auspices the 
change was carried out would be regarded, 
when all the circumstances of the case 
were considered, as one of the most suc- 
cessful and sagacious legislators that ever 
swayed the destinies of this Empire. 

The Eart of EGLINGTON said, that 
since he had the honour of seconding the 


Address in Answer to Her Majesty’s most | 


gracious Speech from the Throne at the 
commencement of the present Session, he 
had never addressed more than a few words 
to their Lordships; and he trusted that, 
upon this question, so important to the 
country, they would excuse him for oceu- 
pying a very few moments of their time. 
Like the noble Lord who had just sat down, 


he had no hesitation as to the propriety of | 


the course he was pursuing; but, unlike 
that noble Lord, he had not changed his 
opinions, for he still adhered to those great 
Conservative principles which it had been 
his pride to avow ever since he had the 
honour of a seat within their Lordships’ 
House—and he trusted, if on a future 
occasion he should ever again address 
their Lordships, that his speeches would 
not evince such a total change of opinion 
as some which they had lately heard. No 
one was more convinced than he was of the 
necessity of not running hastily away from 
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| party ties, or of separating on light grounds 
| from those whose talents or whose conduet 
| had made them leaders. He believed that 
it was necessary for the well-being of the 
State that there should be two or more 
parties in both Houses of Parliament, both 
equally solicitous for the good of the coun- 
try, but arriving at their conclusions by 
totally different reasoning and arguments, 
each watching the movements of the other, 
and sifting their intentions and measures 
to see whether they were good for the uni- 
versal well-being or for the good of the 
country; and that those parties should sub- 
mit to be guided by one or two great minds; 
for it would be quite impossible to proceed 
with the business of the country if they 
| were all to advocate their own individual 
opinions. But there was a bound beyond 
which party feeling could not go. There 
was a bound where the proceedings of our 
leaders might become reprehensible ; he 
regretted to say that they had arrived at 
that bound, where this great principle must 
cease ; he thought that they must be con- 
sidered to have arrived at that bound when 
the measures of their leaders would force 
them to give up opinions which they had 
| held during all their lives, when that man 
who had become their leader, and had with 
such great eloquence inculcated those prin- 
ciples—when that leader so prostituted his 
eloquenceas now to come forward and oppose 
with the same unrivalled talent those very 
principles which he formerly advocated ; 
then, indeed, it must be held that further 
obedience became reprehensible, and it be- 
came public men to act upon their own 
convictions. He had not the slightest in- 
tention of being personal. A great occa- 
sion like the present was not the time for 
invective, or for ascribing interested motives 
to those who had undergone such a change 
as they now witnessed. Much as he de- 
precated the Ministerial line of policy, he 
was willing to believe that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, in the conduct they had pursued, 
and were pursuing, were actuated by no 
other motive than an ardent desire to pro- 
mote the good of the country. Although 
he thought it singular, that out of the 
thirteen noble Lords and right hon. Gen- 
tlemen, only one should come out un- 
| seathed, and true to the principles which 
| had placed him in power, still he was per- 
fectly convinced that the remainder were 
not actuated by any base desire of retaining 
office, but by a weak and extraordinary 
deference to the views of their leader. He 
would now proceed to inquire what causes 
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had led to the late wonderful changes of 
opinion. The noble Earl, who had moved 
the second reading of the Bill, had denied 
that the failure of the potato crop was the 
primary cause ; but it was so stated by 
the Prime Minister when bringing in the 
Bill. He believed that although the state- 
ments on that subject had been greatly 
overcharged, still that they were not wholly 
without foundation. He believed that in 
Ireland, usually on the verge of starvation, 
a partial failure of the potato crop had 
caused a considerable amount of suffering; 
and if he thought that the passing of this 
Bill would preserve a single family from 
destruction, it would be a great induce- 
ment to him to support it ; but he feared 
that its success would be attended with 
far different results. If Ireland was to be 
benefited by legislation, it was by measures 
leading to the encouragement of agricul- 
ture, and the reclamation of waste lands, 
and not by a Bill which was likely to put 
a stop to domestic agriculture altogether. 
But they had been told that the farmers 
were a pampered race ; that they had been 
made slothful by protection. No doubt 


many of them had not been so active as 
they might have been; no doubt that it 


could be well if they united the scientific 
knowledge of Liebig with the practical 
skill of Smith of Deanstown; but he could 
not understand how the competition to 
which they were about to be exposed, could 
lead them on to such a course of improve- 
ment. To make improvements the farmers 
must have money; and where were they to 
get money if the Legislature destroyed the 
market for their corn? Injurious as this 
measure would be to England and Ireland, 
he feared that it would affect Scotland, in 
which country he was more immediately 
interested, in a nearly equal proportion. 
In the west of Scotland there were poor 
landlords and wet lands. The farmers 
lived like labourers, and had arrived at a 
greater pitch of agricultural skill than most 
men in their way of life. They were pre- 
pared to do everything that men could do; 
but how could they compete with the fo- 
reign cultivator if the price of corn came 
down to 35s. the quarter? They had in- 
vested their small capital in improvements, 
and now, when they expected some return, 
a cloud came across the political horizon, 
and destroyed all the sunshine of their 
hopes. It had been urged that they were 
to be benefited by competition. Now, as 
regarded competition, he should like to 
know, if a new railway were projected 
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alongside of an old established one, whether 
the latter would be benefited by the com- 
petition? He believed that there was not 
a railway director in the kingdom who 
would answer in the affirmative. And yet 
such was the state to which the farmers 
were about to be reduced. Perhaps the 
result would be something like the case of 
the two coaches which carried the passen- 
gers for nothing, and at last gave them a 
good dinner into the bargain. This was very 
pleasant for the passengers as long as the 
competition lasted; but the upshot was, that 
both establishments became bankrupt, and 
the road was left without any coach at all. 
Cheap bread might be a good thing, but 
they should also see that the people had 
the money to buy it; they should take 
care that as prices were reduced wages 
did not become lower, and also, that ulti- 
mately foreign producers, seeing we were 
at their mercy, did not conspire to make 
bread dearer than ever. He believed that 
it was the hope of low wages, and not of 
cheap bread, that had produced the Cob- 
dens and the Brights, and the quarter of a 
million fund. It was that which stimu- 
lated the attempts making in every direc- 
tion to usurp the electoral franchise of the 
country. This was not so much a land- 
lord’s or tenant’s as it was a labourer’s 
question. The labourer might see savoury 
viands in the shop-windows; he might hear 
that carriages had become cheaper; but if 
his wages were reduced, he would soon 
wish to see dear bread again, provided it 
brought back with it its former concomitant 
—fair and remunerative wages. They had 
been told that the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government was induced 
to propose his late free-trade measures by 
the success of his Tariff in 1842. Perhaps 
three years’ experience of the present mea- 
sures might lead him to some change equal 
to a repeal of the Reform Bill, or the de- 
struction of the Irish Church. There were 
very few indeed of their Lordships, he felt 
assured, who approved of the Bill itself, 
however circumstances might induce them 
to deal with it. As to himself, he con- 
sidered there was never a case in which 
their Lordships were more called upon to 
reject a measure sent up from the other 
House; never a case more urgently re- 
quiring their interposition to save the 
country from the effects of rash legislation 
elsewhere; never a case in which they 
were more called upon to make necessary 
an appeal to the country. The mere tem- 
porary change of Ministry that had oc- 
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curred a few months ago, the half-dozen 
Cabinet Councils, the two or three trips 
down to Windsor Castle, and the two or 
three meetings in Chesham-place, did not 
represent the feelings of the country, nor 
did it follow at all from the result of these 
proceedings of the chiefs of the two parties 
that any change had taken place in the 
opinion of the people on this subject. 
What that opinion was might be clearly 
understood from the fact, that the late 
Ministry was turned out of office because 
they were opposed to protection, and that 
the present Ministry came into office on 
the sole pretence of their being champions 
of protection. It appeared to him, that if 
their Lordships did not, under the cireum- 
stances, exercise their prerogative in be- 
half of the people, the question might very 
fairly be asked—‘‘ Of what use is the 
House of Lords ?’’ and he, for one, should 
have some difficulty in answering the ques- 
tion. If, when an appeal had been made 


to the people, it should appear that the 
people’s opinion had changed on this sub- 
ject, and that they were in favour of free 
trade, he, for one, was not prepared to say 
that their Lordships would be justified in 
opposing the wishes of the people. 


As it 
was, there being no reason whatever to 
suppose that the public had altered their 
views, he called upon their Lordships, as 
the hereditary guardians of the people, to 
reject this measure—he called upon the 
noble Duke, but for whose consent this 
Bill would never have been brought before 
them, to come forward and once more 
save the country that he had already so 
often saved. He implored their Lordships 
to refuse any share in a legislation which 
involved such discredit upon the character 
of British statesmen. 

Lorp BEAUMONT said: I will not al- 
low this debate to be crushed, and if the 
noble Earl (Earl of Dalhousie) persists 
in attempting to do so, I will move an 
adjournment and divide until I succeed 
in carrying the Motion. I am_ sur- 
prised at the noble Earl’s endeavours to 
prevent my addressing the House, because 
an understanding had been come to, that 
after one more speech on this side, he 
should be allowed to conclude the debate; 
and I actually whispered to him across the 
Table that I would purposely avoid going 
into the details of the question at any 
length, feeling as anxious as he is, and as 
all your Lordships must be, that this de- 
bate should come to a close. It was my 
intention when | rose to have given a 
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promise to the effect that I would confine 
within a very small compass my remarks, 
although I must confess it is with pain 
and reluctance I do so, because I feel 
much on this subject; I have studied it 
attentively, thought much on it, listened 
to every speech which has been made in 
the course of the debate, and though the 
subject has been ably handled, I think 
there are still some important points which 
have not as yet been alluded to. But my 
Lords, notwithstanding my strong feeling 
on the question, and natural anxiety to go 
into it at length, I will do violence to my 
own feelings, and give now the pledge [ 
should have given if not interrupted by the 
noble Earl. If, therefore, your Lordships 
will lend me your attention for a few mi- 
nutes, you will find I am not going to 
If, my Lords, in 
the few remarks to which I intend to con- 
fine myself, I do not dwell on that portion 
of the subject on which so much stress has 
been laid in the earlier part of this debate, 
namely, the great change which has come 
over noble Lords’ minds, I trust your 
Lordships will not attribute my silence to 
the small value I may be supposed to at- 
tach to consistency of character in public 
men, or imagine for a moment that I un- 
derrate the necessity of political honesty. 
I feel as sensible as any man the seri- 
ous shock which public morality must have 
sustained by the sudden adoption by the 
present Government of this injurious and 
uncalled-for measure; and if the question of 
the conduct of Ministers were brought for- 
ward in a separate form, I should think this 
House justified in notifying by a resolution 
their condemnation of the flagrant derelic- 
tion of their avowed political principles; and 
if such a resolution was submitted to our 
consideration, I should not hesitate to 
vote for it. But on the present occasion I 
would fain have seen the discussion con- 
fined to the merits of the Bill at this mo- 
ment before us. I wished to have seen 
the question considered exclusively whe- 
ther or no you are now to abandon altoge- 
ther the principle which has for so many 
years guided your commercial policy, and 
if so, whether or no the measure proposed 
by Government is the best mode of accom. 
plishing the object. These were the 
grounds, my Lords, on which I hoped to 
have seen this question discussed, and the 
only grounds. I need not say how com- 
pletely my hopes have been disappointed, 
for with the exception of the noble Mar- 
quess on this side of the House, and the 
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noble Earl who sits near him, no attempt 
has been made to defend this measure on 
its own merits, nor any argument put for- 
ward for its unqualified adoption. None at 
least have been advanced by the Govern- 
ment; for what was the case with regard 
to the noble Earl who opened the debate 


and moved the second reading of the Bill ? | 
Did he not devote nearly the whole of his | 


speech to a defence of his own conduct, 
and waste a long period of the time in en- 
deavouring to reconcile his present vote 
with his principles by avowing that all his 
former votes were in violation of them ? 
To excuse the single vote he was about to 
give in accordance with his now acknow- 
ledged devotion to free trade, he brought 
forward a long list of votes he had given 
against his long but secretly-entertained 
opinions. That portion which was by far 
the longest of the noble Earl’s speech may 
have been conclusive; and your Lordships 
have the satisfaction of now knowing, that 
in the noble Earl you have long had a sin- 


cere advocate of the doctrines of free | 


trade, although he never ventured to ac- 
knowledge them, but invariably did his ut- 
most to prevent their adoption. In the 


remainder of the noble Earl’s speech an 
attempt, but a very feeble one, was made 


to draw an argument in favour of the 
measure from the position of Ireland. After 
partially abandoning the famine, he said it 
is perfectly true that a considerable quan- 
tity of grain has been imported into this 
country from Ireland notwithstanding the 
distress there; but, added the noble Earl, 


the motive of this exportation of grain was | 


to get money here where the market was 


high, in order to purchase other food in | 
Ireland where the markets were lower. | 
And yet in the very next sentence the no- | 


ble Earl told you he was about to take 


away the very protection which kept that | 


high market open to Ireland, and thus cut 
off the only source from which Ireland 
could receive money to meet her distresses. 
This measure has along with its other evil 
qualities the additional misfortune to pre- 
vent a certain good coming out of a great 
evil. The potato disease in Ireland, 
much as it was to be lamented, might have 
led to some good results: it might have 
taught those improvident people no longer 
to rely solely on one kind of green crop, 
but to see the advantage of sowing a 
greater breadth of white crops, so as to 
have the means of raising money by ex- 
porting their corn to the high markets of 
England whenever seasons obliged them 
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to purchase food in consequence of their 
own potatoes failing. In fact, I believe 
that had it not been for this ill-timed mea- 
sure, much more attention would have been 
paid in Ireland to the cultivation of wheat. 
which, if the people of that country were 
too poor to consume themselves, they 
might have sold in England, and thus been 
enabled with the profits to have bought 
abundant though cheaper food. So poor 
a case did the noble Earl make out of his 
single argument on the merits of the Bill, 
that I felt regret at seeing the noble 
Lord (Lord Stanley) rise to oppose the 
measure so early in the debate, lest he 
should waste his strength in combating a 
shadow, as no real or substantial case had 
been set up on the part of the Govern- 
ment. The noble Lord, however, did for 
his opponent what his opponents could not 
do for themselves: he first set up each ar- 
gument ever raised in favour of free trade, 
placed it in the very strongest position, and 
then deliberately and completely demo- 
lished it. Some of the statements made 
in that extraordinary speech were com- 
mented upon by my noble and learned 
Friend. It had been shown that in our 
trade with Russia we took more goods 
from her than she took in return from us, 
leaving the inference to be drawn that the 
balance was made up by the export of 
gold. My noble and learned Friend said, 
no matter if we did send gold in exchange 
for corn. Now I perfectly agree in the 
opinion that if we take from Russia grain 
and other raw materials to the amount of 
four or five millions, she must take in return 
| from us four or five millions as the case may 
be—that is, an equal value of manufactur- 
ed goods or gold, and that it matters little 
whether it be gold or manufactured goods, 
| provided when in the circle of trade that 
gold returns to our shores, we buy it back 
on the same terms as we send it out. The 
| gold will certainly return, not directly 
| from Russia, but through other countries 
| trafficking with Russia. For instance, 
| Russia requires the products of Turkey, 
| Persia, and other countries being articles 
of produce which her own soil does not af- 
ford her. She exchanges the gold she re- 
ceives from us for these products of other 
countries; and these other countries send 
us back the gold in return for our manu- 
factured goods whenever there is a balance 
against their export trade to this country. 
But then there is this further considera- 
tion. The gold when it leaves our shores 
represents a certain quantity of labour in 
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this country : when it returns it represents 
a certain quantity of labour in the country 
from which we export it. Its value de- 
pends upon the value of labour in the coun- 
try which returns it for goods; and thus 
when we buy it back, it requires more 
goods than it represented in this country 
before it left it. This accounts for what 
was stated by a noble Ear! last night: the 
noble Earl said British goods are selling 
very cheap in many foreign markets; and 
I have heard it stated that at Trebizonde, 
Teheran, and Smyrna, English manufac- 
tured cottons were cheaper than in our 
own markets. In our trade with those 
countries our exports exceed our im- 
ports, and the balance is made up by re- 
turns in gold; but the price paid in goods 
for the gold is in proportion to the quan- 
tity of labour that gold represents in those 
countries; and as labour is cheaper in 
those countries than here, the quantity re- 
presented by the gold is greater, and con- 
sequently a greater quantity of goods is re- 
quired in return for it. This accounts for 
the extraordinary difference in the prices 
of the same description of British goods 
in different markets, and explains the 
cheapness the noble Earl alluded to. I 
will now bring evidence in support of the 
small profits I have been contending that 
our foreign trade brings in comparison with 
our home trade. [Interruption by Lord 
Brougham.| I never was deterred by the 
noble and learned Lord’s interruptions from 
freely commenting on his erroneous argu- 
ments: nor will I now submit to his irre- 
gular interference. To proceed with the 
subject: our exports depend upon the ex- 
tent of our imports, and therefore you say, 
let us increase the amount of our imports 
of corn, in order to extend the export of 
our manufactured goods. But I argue 
that your export trade is limited by other 
causes independent of the Corn Law, and 
that the manufacturer’s profits in the fo- 
reign trade are much smaller than in the 
home market, and that he will injure the 
latter if he attempts to bolster up the for- 
mer by a repeal of the Corn Law. I refer 
to the evidence of Mr. Greg, as given before 
the Land Burdens Committee, in support 
of what I have said as to return cargoes :— 

“ We now export largely of those goods which 
are calculated for the Chinese market, that is to 
say, shirtings and yarns, The exporters are sell- 
ing at less and less prices; then, as to the arti- 
cles they want as returns they bid higher and 
higher, and between the two they are now com- 
pletely fast, and there is a heavy loss on every 
transaction.” 
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Such is Mr. Greg’s account of our trade 
with China; and yet to extend such an un- 
profitable system as this, you call upon ug 
to endanger a portion of our home markets, 
If the value of labour in this country was 
reduced to the level of the value of labour 
in the countries we trade with, and from 
which we take gold in return, there would 
be the same gain in such foreign markets 
as in the home markets; and it would not 
matter if the exchange was carried on 
through the circulation of gold or not, for 
it would not require a greater quantity of 
goods to purchase it back than it repre- 
sented when circulating in this country. I 
fear, therefore, that any great extension of 
our imports would eventually tend to lower 
labour in this country to the continental 
level. The great object, however, of the 
free trader is to extend our trade by in- 
creasing our imports of corn. Let us, 
therefore, see what room there is for this 
increase without displacing our home pro- 
duce. The population of England and 
Wales is 16,000,000; each person is sup- 
posed to be capable of consuming one 
quarter of wheat. It is stated that in 
England and Wales there are 20,000,000 
acres of arable land ; according to the four- 
course system of farming 5,000,000 acres 
would be in wheat. Supposing that each 
acre yields three quarters of wheat, that is 
less than many lands bear—but a fair 
average—the quantity produced would be 
15,000,000 quarters, being only 1,000,000 
less than the whole quantity required for 
the consumption of the country. That 
1,000,000 is now made up by importations 
from Ireland, the Colonies, and foreign 
countries. The power of this country to 
consume wheat is limited to sixteen million 
quarters; and as fifteen are produced here, 
any import over and above 1,000,000 must 
displace British corn in the market. It 
should be remembered, that in England 
the lowest description of food of the poorest 
people is wheaten bread. It is the last re- 
source, the last article to which the dis- 
tressed artisan is reduced; he never falls 
back, as the people of other countries, on 
roots, or oats, or rye, but he invariably at 
the present day considers wheaten bread 
as the humblest food to which he can be 
reduced; he looks for nothing between 
that description of food and starvation. 
There are returns accessible to all your 
Lordships, which show that during the 
periods when distress prevails in Leeds and 
Sheffield, the consumption of wheat is 
greater than when trade is flourishing, and 
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the artisan receiving high wages; because, 
when well paid, the people are enabled to 
purchase butcher’s meat, and consequently 
substitute meat for an extra quantity of 
bread. When, on the contrary, the sham- 
bles are deserted, and the people can no 
longer afford to indulge in the luxury of 
meat, they consume an additional quantity 
of bread, and thus results the inereased de- 
mand for wheat. It follows, then, from 
what I have said, that an improvement in 
the condition of the people will not in- 
crease the demand for wheat, but rather 
decrease it by enabling them to indulge in 
meat or a superior kind of diet. I there- 
fore affirm, and I do so advisedly, that 
there is no deficiency of corn, and little 
room, if any, for an increased importation 
from foreign countries, unless you withdraw 
some of our home produce. The most mo- 
dest, however, of the free traders state, 
that at least 2,000,000 quarters of corn 
will be brought to this country over and 
above our present imports, and to that ex- 
tent our export of manufactured goods will 
be extended. True; but if even in sea- 
sons of depression when the people are re- 
duced to bread as their only food, 1,000,000 
quarters is the utmost additional wheat 
they can consume over and above our home 
produce, where are these 2,000,000 to find 
a market unless 2,000,000 quarters of 
English wheat be withdrawn? My noble 
Friend (Earl Grey) has allowed that in 
many seasons we produce sufficient, and 
some years more than sufficient corn. He 
said this had been the case, and would be 
the case again, notwithstanding any altera- 
tion of the law. If so, on what grounds 
are the expectations of those free traders 
founded, who assert that our trade is to be 
increased simply by the facilities our mer- 
chants will have of disposing of their 
goods in return for foreign corn ? In fact, 
you are reduced to the alternative of either 
displacing your home-produced corn, or of 
acknowledging that there will be no large 
increase of your foreign trade. My noble 
Friend also allowed that there would be 
great variation in the demand for foreign 
corn, on account of the great variety of 
the seasons. Away then goes the favourite 
topic of a regular trade. It stands to rea- 
son, my Lords, that regularity in the corn 
trade is impossible: demand and supply 
depend upon seasons; and I am glad to 
find my noble Friend abandons the doc- 
trine preached in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, that this measure would lead to a 
large, a regular, and a permanent trade 
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with the corn-growing countries. The no- 
ble Marquess, however, revived the fallacy, 
that if we adopted free-trade principles, 
the foreigner would be able to calculate 
the demand and regulate the supply, send- 
ing us each and every year a fixed and re- 
gular quantity; but how does this opinion 
agree with the previous statement, that in 
some yx. 1 we produce sufficient for the 
wants of the country? In this supposition 
of a regular trade, the foreigner is to send 
us corn whether we want it or no. ‘“ At 
present,’’ the noble Marquess added, ‘ you 
give the foreign grower warning, letting 
him know when you are in distress, and 
when you have abundance.’’ Why, that is 
exactly what I wish. The sliding-scale 
lets him know when we want corn, and 
makes it his interest to supply us with it; 
in the same way it tells him when we have 
enough of our own, and shows him the 
disadvantage of exporting at that period. 
But, my Lords, it is absurd to think of 
concealing from the foreigner the state of 
this country, or the quantity and quality of 
our harvests. He will know, under any 
system, the state and prices of our markets. 
But it was argued by the noble Marquess, 
that the foreigner having a knowledge of 
the state of our markets, could easily stop 
the supplies during disturbed times; but 
how does this assertion agree with the 
statement of my noble and learned Friend, 
who, I am happy to say, is not likely at 
present to again interrupt me. The noble 
and learned Lord stated, that Napoleon, in 
the meridian of his power, when the ports 
of Europe were under his control and the 
nations at his feet, could not prevent corn 
from coming into this country, when the 
people of this country really wanted it. 
Yet it is argued that the sliding-scale de- 
prives this country of the corn in time of 
need ; which, I ask, is most powerful, Na- 
poleon in the very zenith of his greatness, 
or a duty of a few shillings? Why, my 
Lords, it is absurd to suppose, after such 
an illustration of the case, that either the 
foreigner can withhold the supplies, or the 
sliding-scale shut them out at periods the 
people of this country really stand in need 
of foreign importations. The sliding-scale 
merely keeps back the supplies when you 
do not want them. The question had been 
asked, what should prevent the British 
farmer from competing with the foreigner ? 
The answer is, simply that they do not 
come into the market on the same terms. 
The English farmer brings a heavily taxed 
article into the market, to meet and compete 
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with one totally exempt from taxation. | will state a fact, and give you my authority 
The English farmer brings 15,000,000 of | for it. A vessel lately arrived at Goole, in 
quarters into the market, on each quarter | Yorkshire, with a cargo of wheat, which 
of which he has paid during the course of | was free on board at Ibrailow at 12s. 6d, 
production at least 4s. or 5s. in direct | per quarter. I will give the particulars 
taxes and rates: the foreigner brings in, or | from a letter written by Mr. Hudson :— 

is to bring when this Bill passes, his “ Aire and Calder Navigation Office, Goole. 

2,000,000 or 3,000,000 of quarters, in the “ The cargo of wheat, 977 quarters, in the ship 


* nhs f which, if a Russian, he i Alexander Liddle, from Ibrail, was imported and 
cultivation of which, i se oa warehoused here by Messrs. Edward Hudson and 


liable to no rate or tax whatever. In other Co. of Leeds. Since then it has been sold and 
articles, when the home producer contends | transferred to different parties. At the present 


with the taxed produce of the foreigner or | time there are 822} quarters of it in the ware- 
house belonging to Mr. Robert Mackie, of Wake- 
field.” 


colonist, you put a countervailing duty on 
the home produce, in order to equalize their 
position, and balance the market. You do | I state this, merely because an attempt has 
this on hops, British sugars, and would do | been made to throw discredit on a similar 
so on tobacco if grown; but by this Bill | statement made by the noble Lord who 
the Russian corn-grower, who pays no taxes | spoke on the first night of the debate on 
on his land, meets the English farmer, who | the faith of a letter from Liverpool. Your 
has paid 4s. or 5s. some months previous | Lordships now know the names of all the 
to coming to market on each quarter of | parties concerned in the transaction, and 
wheat he offers for sale. The larger quan- | from any of them you may obtain the fullest 
tity may regulate the market price; but if | information on the subject. However, my 
so, the foreigner pockets the difference. | Lords, I cannot for a moment doubt but 
My noble and learned Friend knows no- | that the price will rise at Ibrailow and 
thing of Russia, or else he would not talk | elsewhere, should any increased demand 
of the necessity of hewing down forests, | for grain take place in this country. The 
clearing the land, charring the roots before | demand must seriously affect the prices; 
they are able to grow more corn. In a but of this also 1 am convinced, namely, 
large portion of the Russian provinces, vast | that prices, though on an average higher 
tracts of rich soil wait but the plough ; | than at present, will be subject to terrible 
cultivation there requires neither the care | fluctuations. Prices fluctuate abroad more 
nor the expense of our systems of farming: | than they do now in England; and we shall 
instead of a careful rotation of crops, the | be influenced by that fluctuation where we 
husbandmen exhausts one piece of land, | are dependent for any quantity of corn on 
and then tills the rich and virgin soils ad- | the markets of Europe. A forcible illus- 
joining it. I know not if my noble and | tration of this took place last winter in 
learned Friend is a German scholar; but | Germany. Prices rose with rapidity, and 
if he is I will quote— [Lord Brovenam: | the people were threatened with an alarm- 
No.] Well, then, I will refer him to the | ing dearness. In Munich and some other 
recent admirable work of Sir R. Murche- | Bavarian towns the price of bread rose 
son, in which is mentioned the extent of | six kreutzers, the measure between the 
rich black soil which needs no manure, but | Monday and Wednesday markets. Years 
merely requires the seed to be broadcast | of scarcity are not unknown on the Conti- 
on it to produce abundant harvest. If my | nent; and without some legal provisions with 
noble and learned Friend is desirous of | regard to the sale of corn, great suffering 
knowing the real condition of Russia, as | would periodically ensue. This leads me 
regards the capacity of her soil, I request | to a point of some importance, and to which 
him to study the works of the geologist, | I ask attention. In parts of Europe, in 
rather than the political economist, and he | order to provide against the calamity of an 
will there discover the true productive ca- | insufficient harvest, a system of garnering 
pabilities of that extensive country. Now | a certain quantity of corn by the State 
with regard to what has been said about | is adopted. This is done in Austria, in 
Ibrailow, and the cheapness of corn in that | Bavaria, in Turkey, in Paris, in— [Lord 
port, I am not desirous of obtruding my |AsHpurton: Everywhere.| The noble 
own information on the House, nor am I | Lord says everywhere. Now, hitherto the 
inclined to rely on a few isolated instances bonding system has answered the purpose 
of cheap cargoes having been shipped in| of the garnering system adopted on the 
the Black Sea as any proof of future | Continent. By it you have had stored up 
prices in that portion of Europe; but I | a certain quantity of corn which was cer- 
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tain to be poured into the market, if the 
market was ill supplied. It was allowed 
to accumulate when not wanted for con- 
sumption; and there was a profit on intro- 
ducing it whenever prices indicated a scar- 
city. This system of bonding corn, while 
it afforded all the security against want 
which the system of Government hoards 
give, had the advantage of being more 
economical and less troublesome to the 
Government than the continental principle. 
You have not here a scene, sometimes wit- 
nessed in Constantinople, when the people 
clamour at the arsenal for the provisions in 
store, and the authorities render themselves 
unpopular if they use proper economy in 
the distribution. The self-acting principle 
of the sliding-seale releases the corn with- 
out the interference of the authorities. But 
now consider what will be the case if much 
arable land is laid down in pasture ; and, 
instead of 15,000,000 qrs. home produced, 
and 1,000,000 imported wheat, we have but 
12,000,000 or 13,000,000 home-grown, 
and rely for the additional 4,000,000 or 
5,000,000 on the foreigner, with no grain 
in bond, and no Government stores to resort 
to; if in this case a general scarcity pre- 
vails in Europe, as it did last winter, when 
in parts of Germany they were obliged to 
have recourse to the garnered corn to which 
I have alluded, what would be the position 
of this country? When we talk of this 
country being dependent upon foreign sup- 
plies, it is not that we expect foreign States 
to prevent importations when they have it 
to export, but that we fear a scarcity 
abroad will cause an actual deficiency here. 
My noble Friend (Earl Grey) says, keep 
more stock, look to stock instead of corn— 
the great improvement in farming is to 
keep more stock; but my noble Friend 
forgets that the straw is as necessary as 
the stock to carry out his improved system 
of farming. On an arable farm, stock is 
of the greatest use, inasmuch as the 
straw is turned to the best account, and the 
land receives a greater return in manure. 
But what I fear is, the turning arable 
farms into pasture farms; and though the 
landowner may make as much by his stock 
as he did by his corn, you will require 
every year a certain quantity of foreign 
wheat to make up your necessary supply. 
Then, too, will happen the very result for 
which the free trader seems to pray, the 
grievous object for which he strives ; 
namely, a supply from abroad limited to 
the wants of the moment, no corn in bond, 
no stores held back, all that arrives brought 
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straight to market, no corn purchased 
abroad till the demand here is apparent; 
and while this country is thus living from 
hand to mouth, a check may be given to 
the exporting trade of other countries, 
some temporary cause—some delay which 
would not be foreseen; and then I ask, on 
what are we to fall back ? Under the pre- 
sent law there is always a sufficient quan- 
tity in bond to supply the deficiency, in case 
of any accidental interruption to our trade. 
[The Marquess of Normansy: Remember 
your promise to be brief.] The noble 
Marquess reminds me of the promise I 
gave at the commencement of my re- 
marks, and I assure him I will endeavour 
to keep it by being as brief as I can. I 
wish, however, for a moment, to allude to 
what has been said about labour. Where 
there is a thin population, then there is a 
disproportioned demand for labour, and 
wages rise accordingly. Where, as in this 
country, the population is dense and the 
supply of hands great, the demand is not 
out of proportion to supply, and wages are 
affected by other causes. No argument, 
therefore, on the price of labour, can be 
drawn from the labour market in America 
which is applicable to the cireumstances of 
this country. If labour is high in portions 
of newly settled countries, it is on account 
of the thinness of the population, not the 
cheapness of food. The price of food only 
affects wages where the supply of labour 
is abundant. One word on freights, and I 
will conclude the few observations to which I 
promised to confine myself. The freights 
from some of the northern ports, from Selby 
and Goole, for instance, to London, are 
higher than from Hamburg to London, or 
from Hamburg to Hull. Nay, freights 
are actually as high from the interior of 
Yorkshire to Grimsby, as from Hamburg 
to Grimsby. In consequence of your na- 
vigation laws and harbour dues, the fo- 
reigner has an advantage in transmitting 
his corn over the native inland grower. I 
believe this subject has began to attract at- 
tention, and the farmers of the north will 
soon ask why they are not to be allowed to 
avail themselves of the cheap Danish and 
Norwegian crafts to convey their produce 
coastwise, without being subject to the 
heavy taxes imposed by the present system 
of harbour dues and navigation laws. On 
this subject of freights, great errors seem 
to have crept into public statements of the 
cost of transmitting corn from foreign parts 
as compared with our inland towns; but I 
will refrain from going into detail, as I have 
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already occupied your time for nearly an 
hour. I must really be allowed to repeat 
that it is with difficulty I restrain myself 
from entering into the many other topics 
connected with this subject, and which 
have been only partially alluded to in the 
debate. I will, however, do violence to 
my own feelings, and reserve for some 
other stage of the Bill my remarks, know- 
ing that from the noble Earl who is to fol- 
low me, and who is, I expect, destined to 
close the debate, you expect a long, and 
what is beyond doubt, an able speech, for 
unless something more to the purpose falls 
from the noble Earl than we have yet heard 
from any of his Colleagues in office, the 
Government will have introduced a Bill, 
without saying a word in its support. I say 
along and able speech, because the Go- 
vernment is bound at least to show the 
grounds of their new policy, and the rea- 
sons for which they recommend their pre- 
sent Bill. We have a right to know what 
are their expectations as to future imports; 
whether they look for a great increase in 
our trade with corn-growing countries, or 
if they hope to produce a diminution of 
price in the food of the people; above all, it 
behoves the noble Earl to show the pro- 
bable effect on the national income. If 
this measure, by reducing the price of pro- 
duce diminishes 20 or 30 per cent the in- 
come from land, you will diminish to that 
amount the capital on which the whole of 
our taxation is based; you will destroy, to 
a certain extent, its power to meet the 
heavy demands upon it in money payments 
for local and general purposes, and thus 
reduce the material wealth and resources 
of the country. The rental of land in Eng- 
land is less than is generally supposed; the 
average rent of all England is only 17s. an 
acre; the average rent of the North Riding 
of Yorkshire is 13s., of Merioneth, only 
ls. 6d. This must be borne in mind, when 
an effort is made to throw the loss in price 
on the rent; for if I mistake not, the mar- 
gin is too narrow in the rent-roll of some 
portions of the poorer lands to bear any 
additional reduction. Why, even in Lan- 
cashire the rent of the farm-lands was not 
high; in Longworth, the parish adjoining 
Mr. Ashworth’s factory, the rent was only 
8s. peracre; and when the noble Marquess 
speaks of the increase in the value of 
land in Lancashire, he forgets that it is the 
mineral wealth and increased number of 
hamlets that have caused the advance in 
rent, and not any great sums given for the 
purely farm lands. Besides, the compari- 
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son between Lancashire now, and Lanca- 
shire some two hundred years ago, could 
scarcely bear on the present question; for 
it is well known that parts of Lancashire 
were at some such distant period considered 
as much out of the way, and barbarous as 
any portion of the kingdom. The common 
progress of ciuilization would account for 
the change in circumstances and rents be- 
tween the two periods alluded to by the 
noble Marquess. The noble Lord con- 
cluded by repeating his deep regret, that 
he was precluded by the lateness of the 
hour, and his anxiety to allow the debate 
to close, from alluding to many other to- 
pics of interest; but after the attentive 
hearing the House had given him, he felt 
he should be abusing their patience, if at 
that time in the morning he prolonged his 
observations. 

Lorp BROUGHAM rose to apologize 
for one moment, while he ventured upon a 
trifling explanation of the personal matter 
which had obtruded itself upon the House. 
He must be permitted to observe, that it 
was for the convenience of the House and 
the speaker himself when any noble Lords 
had misapprehended, and was therefore 
misstating, the argument of another Peer, 
that thislatter should at once get up and say 
that he did not state that which was mis- 
represented concerning him; whereupon it 
was the form and order of the House that 
the noble Lord so interposing should be be- 
lieved, and the argument founded upon 
that misstatement should immediately 
cease. But what he desired to say more 
particularly was this—that his noble Friend 
(Lord Beaumont) had entirely misunder- 
stood the observations he (Lord Brougham) 
had made, with regard to Russia, and the 
Russian trade; and not only had he misun- 
derstood and mistaken them, but he had 
given the direct contrary argument, for so 
far from having said that we exported 
3,000,0002. or 4,000,000/. in bullion to 
Russia, to adjust the balance of our ex- 
ports and imports, that his statement was, 
that that was the argument of the noble 
Lord opposite; but that the fact was, that 
the export was made in the coffee of Bra- 
zil, and the sugars of Cuba. He (Lord 
Brougham) had been charged with being 
asleep during the noble Lord’s observa- 
tions. He could only reply, he wished he 
had been. But far from having been asleep, 
he had been wide awake, and he had been 
fully aware of a memorable promise made 
by the noble Lord, that of making a short 
speech, his breach of which he deeply re- 
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gretted. Neither had he (Lord Brougham) 
used the argument as related to Napoleon 
as he had been said to use it. What he 
said was this—not that he had compared 
the potency of Napoleon to the potency of 
the sliding-scale; but what he did say was, 
that we were so far from having to fear 
being dependent on foreign supply, that 
even Napoleon totally failed in the attempt 
to stop it. 

The Eart of DALHOUSIE said, that 
he was sure their Lordships would do him 
the justice to believe that he was entirely 
sincere when he said, that in rising to sub- 
mit to their Lordships the reasons which 
induced him to give his vote in favour of 
the second reading of this Bill, and to 
bear his share of the responsibility of pro- 
posing it; he did so under a deep and un- 
feigned distrust of his own capacity to dis- 
charge the task which had devolved upon 
him. He should labour under a feeling of 
still stronger discouragement, were it not 
that he ventured even now to hope that he 
should receive at their Lordships’ hands a 
continuance of that kindness and indul- 
gence which for some years their Lord- 
ships had invariably shown him. He would 
not have contested with the noble Baron 
the right to occupy the attention of the 
House, were. it not that there was an un- 
derstanding (the noble Duke would bear him 
out) that he should follow the noble Lord 
who had previously sat down. 

The Duxe of RICHMOND: After the 
noble Marquess spoke, it was right that a 
protectionist should answer him; their 
Lordships had already heard, that though 
the noble Earl had once been a protec- 
tionist, he was not so now. 

The Eart of DALHOUSIE: He hoped 
the House would not permit itself to lose 
its good humour; he could assure their 
Lordships that nothing whatever should 
fall from him calculated in the slightes- 
degree to increase the feelings of impa- 
tience, and he hoped the House would not 
be offended if he said of discontent, which 
it was too apparent prevailed among their 
Lordships. In the course of the debate 
here and elsewhere it appeared to have 
divided itself into two parts ; one of these 
had reference to the merits of the measure 
itself, and the other to the conduct of those 
by whom it had been brought forward. 
There had been said many things which it 
was, no doubt, hard to listen to, and galling 
tobear. He was not about, however, either 
on the part of himself or of his noble Friends 
by his side, to offer any complaint upon that 
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subject. Her Majesty’s Ministers eould 
not help being conscious, that however 
strong might be their own convictions of 
the expediency and the necessity of the 
course they had pursued, the introduction 
of the measure by them could not but have 
created feelings of mortification in the 
minds of those with whom they had hitherto 
acted; and he at once admitted that they 
had no right to be too quickly sensitive to 
the natural expression of that feeling. He 
assured their Lordships again that, if he 
could help it, not a word should fall from 
his lips caleulated to increase any animo- 
sity which might at present exist. His 
noble Friends who had lately spoken, 
he was sure, would not be inclined to 
think that he disparaged their state- 
ment, when he said that a large proportion 
of that which had been stated by them had 
been stated previously in the brilliant and 
comprehensive address delivered by the 
noble Lord the late Secretary for the Co- 
lonies. He was sure that they would not 
think it flowed from any disrespect to them, 
if he directed himself chiefly to his speech, 
which was so comprehensive, as a whole, 
and which, in his opinion, placed the mat- 
ter on those grounds on which alone he 
thought it expedient this question should 
be considered. The noble Lord gave his 
opinion, not only on this Bill, but submit- 
ted to the House his views on the whole 
commercial policy of the country. He 
stated that he objected to this Bill because 
he wished to sustain protection to native 
industry. Now, the Bill which was sub- 
mitted to their Lordships, and in which 
was proposed a change of the law, was 
based on precisely the opposite principles; 
and it was in defence of that proposed 
change that he now addressed their Lord- 
ships—for he felt bound to maintain the 
opinion he held, that the principle of pro- 
tection was altogether unsound. He be- 
lieved that the principle of protective 
duties was oppressive and unjust to the 
consumer, because, if it had any effect at 
all, it raised unfairly the price of the arti- 
cle he consumed ; he also believed that, in 
the long run, it was not really beneficial to 
the producer. He founded that opinion, 
not merely on the teaching of political eco- 
nomy; for it had not been impressed on his 
mind with some fearful and irresistible 
weight only by that which his noble Friend 
(Lord Asburton) had referred to that even- 
ing, as that ‘‘ awful thing,” political eco- 
nomy; but he had derived this opinion from 
an examination of the history of the com- 
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merce of this country. His noble Friend 
had asked, where were the authorities for 
these opinions? The authority he should 
that night quote was the greatest of all au- 
thorities—he meant the authority of facts. 
He maintained that the history of our 
commercial legislation—more especially 
of the last thirty years, and above and 
beyond all, the history and course of our 
commercial legislation, which the noble 
Lord the late Secretary for the Colonies 
the other evening referred to so much in 
illustration of the Tariff of 1842—afforded 
demonstration of the truth of the doctrine 
he had just laid down. He must here beg 
permission to address to the House a few 
words personally relating to himself. In 
expressing the opinions he did now with 
respect to the principle of protection, he 
said nothing at variance with the senti- 
ments he had ever expressed in that 
House. During the three years in which 
he had conducted a portion of the public 
business of the country, nothing in this 
House had been said by him adverse to 
the opinion he expressed now. It had 
been his lot to express this opinion 
amid the deadest and dullest silence of 
noble Lords on this side of the House, 
while it received the cheers of the noble 
Marquess and the noble Lords on the 
other side of the House; when noble 
Lords beside him were shaking their 
heads at the doctrine which he put forth, 
noble Lords opposite were nodding acqui- 
escence. He recollected that upon one oc- 
casion, when he was called upon to oppose 
a Motion made by a noble Lord on the sub 
ject in that House, the noble Duke on the 
cross benches declared that if he supported 
the Vice President of the Board of Trade, 
it was not because he loved the sentiments 
of that Vice President more, but that he 
detested them; but that he did detest, 
abhor, and utterly abjure them some few 
fractions less than those of the noble 
Lord opposite. During the eleven years 
he had been in public life, he had not in 
any one case expressed an opinion adverse 
to that which he now held on this question. 
He had the honour of a seat in the other 
House of Parliament for an agricultural 
constituency, the county of East Lothian, 
and never to them, on the hustings or else- 
where, had he uttered a word adverse to 
his present principles. He never gave a 
vate on the Corn Laws but one, and that 
was for a diminution of duty and a relaxa- 
tion of protection ; and the very first Mo- 
tion he had had the honour of proposing in 
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their Lordships’ House, was the Canada 
Corn Bill. He asked pardon for thus o¢- 
cupying their attention with matters per- 
sonal to himself; but as that debate had 
turned so much on_ inconsistency, he 
thought it due to himself to say thus much. 
It would be unpardonable in him at that 
late hour of the night, and in the temper 
of the House, and after the fatigue it had 
endured, to proceed as fully as he should 
otherwise have felt it his duty to do in illus- 
trating the views he held upon this question; 
but he did feel strongly the extreme im- 
portance of not permitting the speech of 
the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) on the com- 
mercial policy pursued by Her Majesty’s 
Government, to go unanswered. He would 
not go into all the details, but would touch 
merely on two or three of the points urged 
by the noble Lord. But he had stated to 
their Lordships that he rested wholly on 
facts for the principles he entertained. He 
was prepared to go into the question, and 
to deny that the commercial prosperity of 
this country had risen from the operation 
of protection. In this he agreed with Lord 
Liverpool, who was not usually quoted by 
noble Lords on such a question as this, but 
who had said, at an interview respecting 
the trade in wool, he thought it more than 
doubtful whether the prosperity of the trade 
had not existed in despite of, and not in con- 
sequence of, protection. He was prepared 
to combat the statements of the noble Lord, 
and to assert that with respect to the woollen, 
cotton, linen, silk, iron, and indeed every 
branch of trade in the country, not only 
did they not flourish by reason of the prin- 
ciple of protection, but that they flourished 
as that protection was removed; nay, more, 
that they seeemed to flourish all the better in 
proportion as that protection was removed. 
His noble Friend had adverted to various 
points in the Tariff of 1842, and he made 
certain statements as to the price of wool 
and timber, and ships in the Baltic trade, 
and guano ships, the whole tendency of 
which was to impugn the good effects of 
that Tariff, and to show that protection to 
native industry ought to be continued. He 
must deny the soundness of these state- 
ments. Two years ago, a noble Lord out 
of the House remarked on the great in- 
crease in the importation of butter, and 
stated that that increase was owing to the 
duty having been lowered ; but there were 
two reasons why that effect could not be 
traced to the reduction of duties. The 
first was, that the duty had not been low- 
ered; the second was, that the importation 
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had not increased. The statements now 
made were almost as unsound. He must 
regret the absence of his noble Friend on 
the present occasion, but he would endea- 
your to say a respecting the state- 
ment of his noble Friend which ought not 
to be said in his absence. One of his noble 
Friend’s statements was, that his right 
hon. Friend (Sir R. Peel) had made it his 
boast that the Tariff of 1842 had had 
the effect of increasing the prices of ar- 
ticles affected by it, and that he argued 
that increased competition tended to raise 
the prices of articles. Now, his right 
hon. Friend had made no such state- 
ment. His right hon. Friend said, that 
notwithstanding the alarm that was ex- 
pressed that the Tariff would have the ef- 
fect of greatly lowering prices, those prices 
had not been lowered ; and he distinctly 
stated that he did not mean to assert 
that that result was owing to the ope- 
ration of the Tariff, but that he mentioned 
it only to show that the apprehensions that 
were felt at that time had not been realized. 
His noble Friend had also gone into a state- 
ment to show the effect of these changes upon 
the prices of wool, and he had taken the pe- 
riod from 1819 to 1824, when a protecting 


duty was levied, and the price was ls. 4d. 
per pound, and had compared it with the 
period subsequent to 1824, when the price 
was 10d. But the statement of his noble 
Friend gave neither a complete nor correct 


view of the question. This he now pro- 
posed todo. He now held in his hand a 
paper which had been laid on the Table of 
the House, containing the prices and quan- 
tities of wool from 1818 to 1845; and the 
return was made so extensive in order to 
comprise the three different rates of duty 
which had existed. In 1818, the duty was 
8d. a pound; in 1819, it was raised to 6d. 
a pound, which it continued till 1824, when 
the duty was lowered to ld., and that 
duty remained until 1844, when it was 
finally abolished. Now, when the duty of 
6d. a pound was proposed, those who 
urged that a protective duty was neces- 
sary were distinctly told by those who 
opposed the duty, that it would have the 
effect of lowering, not raising, the price ; 
for that foreign wool was essentially neces- 
sary for combination with our own wools in 
the manufacture of cloth, and that the de- 
mand for home wool would diminish if fo- 
reign wool were rendered so much dearer 
by the increased duty ; for the foreign wool 
would be excluded, and the price of home 
would accordingly fall. That prophecy 
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had been fully realized. The price in 1818, 
when that protective duty was imposed, 
was 2s. 6d.; the average importation of 
foreign wool being about 24,000,000 lbs. 
During the continuance of the high duty, 
the importation fell from 24,000,000 Ibs. 
to about 17,000,000 Ibs., and the price 
of home grown wool fell to ls. 4d. The 
consequence was that our woollens were 
entirely excluded from the markets of the 
Continent; and, in fact, from that hour 
to the present the woollen trade had never 
wholly recovered from the blow then in- 
flicted upon it. His noble Friend would 
have found, if he had looked a little more 
closely into the subject, and had adverted 
to the price previous to the high duty in 
1819, that the price had begun to revive, 
not to fall, upon taking off the high duty 
of 6d. a pound., and had continued to 
increase up to 1834, when it was ls. 3d.; 
that was to say, the price was as high with 
an importation of 42,684,247 lbs., as when 
the importation was only 17,000,000 Ibs. 
The price was now ls. 4d. Thus it appears 
that, under the low duty of 3d. per lb., the 
price was 2s. 6d. ; under the high duty of 
6d., the price fell to 1s. 4d., and the im- 
portation to 17,000,000 Ibs.; on the re- 
imposition of the low duty, the importation 
increased ; and now, when it has reached 
42,000,000 Ibs. per annum, the price is as 
high as when it was only 17,000,000 lbs. 
Whether, therefore, his noble Friend had in 
the case of wool made out his position that on 
lowering the duty on importation the price 
fell, he would leave to their Lordships to 
consider, the price having been 2s. 6d. 
under a low duty in 1818, and having 
fallen to 1s. 4d. under the operation of a 
high duty. Then his noble Friend had 
said, ‘‘ Look to the case of timber, you 
lowered the duty on foreign timber in 
1842;” and then the noble Lord put it to 
his noble Friend at the head of the Woods 
and Forests to say whether the prices of 
Crown timber sold in England had not toa 
considerable extent fallen. Now, he (the 
Earl of Dalhousie) held in his hand a re- 
turn, not of a single sale of timber, but of 
the annual contracts for the whole of the 
British navy. The price of oak timber from 
Tuscany in 1841, previous to the lowering 
of the duty, was 121. 4s. 6d.; in 1846 it 
was 101. 14s. 8d. Dantzie oak in 1841 
was at 141.; in 1846 it had fallen to 122. 
But the price of English oak in 1841 was 
127. 14s. 6d.; in 1842, 121. 14s. 4d.; in 
1843, 117. 1s. 4d.; in 1846 it was again 
121. 14s. 6d., showing that under the re- 
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duction of duty the price of British oak is 
as good now as it was before that reduc- 
tion was made. Those were the contract 
prices. 

The Duke of RICHMOND: My noble 
Friend was speaking of sales of British 
timber. 

The Eart of DALHOUSIE resumed 
by saying that he was speaking of the 
Admiralty contract price of British timber. 
Now, the conditions and circumstances 
of the contracts were precisely the same 
in the four years to which he had referred; 
and however the contract had operated 
on the price in 1841, it had had precisely 
the same effect in 1846. His noble 
Friend (Lord Stanley) next said, ‘* See 
what you have done with the shipping 
interest ; the number of British ships 
employed in the Baltic timber trade in 
1839 was 612, whilst in 1845 it had 
fallen to 609; the number of foreign ships 
was 566 in 1839, and in 1845 it was 
1,845.”". He (Lord Dalhousie) did- not 
deny that there were more foreign than 
English ships employed in the timber 
trade; but their Lordships should bear in 
mind that the timber trade was peculiar, 
and that those foreign ships were of small 
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capacity, and unfit for any other purpose; 
they were in may cases kept afloat by 


the cargo they carried. However, the 
whole amount of our shipping trade gene- 
rally with the Baltic had not diminished. 
In 1842, as was stated by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, which was the first 
year of the Tariff, the British ships em- 
ployed inthe Baltic trade amounted to3,519, 
with a tonnage of 613,000; and in 1844 
the number of British ships was 4,424 
(being an increase of about 1,000), with a 
tonnage of 818,000, being an increase of 
200,000 tonnage. So much as respected the 
trade with the Baltic. But perhaps their 
Lordships would permit him to read an ex- 
tract which must have greater authority 
than anything he could say, inasmuch as it 
consisted of observations stated at a busi- 
ness meeting, and related to affairs in which 
the interests of the parties present were 
concerned. At a late meeting of the Dock 
Company at Liverpool, the Chairman said 
that some surprise had been expressed at 
the increase of 100,000 tonnage talked of 
some time since; but he now had to deal 
with an increase, not of 100,000, but of 
hundreds of thousands; the increase in six 
months, from June to the 3lst of Decem- 
ber of last year, having exceeded that of 
any previous period, inasmuch as it showed 
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tonnage over the corresponding six months 
of the preceding year. Now, what were 
the expectations of these parties under a 
relaxation of the protective laws? Did 
they expect it would be injurious to the 
shipping interest? No! The Chairman 
proceeded to say, that in proportion as 
they afforded accommodation, in the same 
proportion they would draw trade to the 
port of Liverpool; and supposing that 
at no distant period the rates of duty 
on other foreign productions, which were 
now virtually excluded, should be modified, 
it would not be in the power of any man to 
divine, whenever those duties should be re- 
duced, what accommodation would be re- 
quired at the port of Liverpool, which stood 
in the pre-eminent situation of having 203 
acres of dock with fifteen miles of quay- 
way. After this evidence from prac. 
tical men, would their Lordships say that 
the Tariff of 1842 had been injurious 
to the shipping interest? Next, with 
respect to the number of ships that 
had been built, his noble Friend, when 
alluding to this subject, took the Returns 
that were on the Table of ine House, and 
said, ‘* Look here at the comparison from 
the years 1833, and the two years since 
the Tariff; up to 1842 there has been a 
biennial increase of tonnage amounting to 
197,000, whilst in the two years after the 
tariff the increase has only been 17,000 
tonnage.” That was true; but the ex- 
planation of the circumstance was this :— 
In the four years from 1839 onward, there 
was immense speculation in shipbuilding. 
So marked and so inordinate was that in- 
crease, that an application was made 
for the levying of duties upon colonial 
shipping, and a Committee was actually 
appointed in the other House to inquire 
into the state of the shipping interest, 
where the speculation to which I have ad- 
verted was stated in evidence as one of 
the main causes of the depression. In 
1843, there wasa reaction. That was the 
reason why the tonnage appeared to be 
small in the two years referred to; but 
if, however, their Lordships compared 
1843 with 1845, instead of comparing 
1842 with 1844, they would accordingly 
find that, instead of there being an in- 
crease of 17,000 tonnage only, the in- 
crease was 126,684 tonnage. In 1845 
it reached 198,156 tons. The noble 
Lord then referred to the amount of ship- 
ping in the guano trade, and he said, 
** You have but 17,000 tons added to your 
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shipping, and you have employed in the 
guano trade 219,000 tons.’? Now there 
was no comparison between the two items 
—the one was the amount of ships built, 
the other the amount of those employed in 
the guano trade. Their Lordships could 
not draw any inference as to the amount of 
trade from the number of ships actually 
building. For concluding accurately as to 
the activity of trade, their Lordships must 
look to the number of ships really employed, 
which was the only safe test in the matter. 
In 1839 the tonnage was 2,756,533. Under 
the Tariff it had increased in 1845 to 
3,669,000. These figures speak for 
themselves. He now came to the other 
branch of the subject. His noble Friend, 
after stating his propositions with re- 
spect to protection of native industry, 
proceeded to apply those observations to 
the laws upon corn. He stated, in the 
first place, that there were high authori- 
ties to be adduced in favour of the 
maintenance of a law for the protection 
of corn; and he instanced Lord Chatham, 
Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Huskisson. He (Lord 
Dalhousie) estimated quite as highly as any 
noble Lord in that House, and had as deep 
and sincere a veneration as any for the 
wisdom of our ancestors; but he could 
not attribute to those ancestors, even to 
Lord Chatham, who was among the great- 
est of them all, the faculty of omnis- 
cience; and he said that nothing less 
than omniscience could have enabled him 
to pronounce as to those fiscal and com- 
mercial regulations which would be best 
adapted to the condition of society in 
this country at the present day. As to 
general principles of policy, or the eternal 
and immutable laws of justice—as to the 
principle, for instance, by which the 
liberty of the subject should be secured, 
the authority of Lord Chatham was 
entitled to the greatest weight; but as 
to the question of the policy of a corn 
law, or any other restrictive law, it 
was impossible for Lord Chatham to 
foresee what would be required by the 
state of society as it now exists. Then 
with respect to Mr. Pitt, it was impos- 
sible for any one who adverted to the 
proceedings of Mr. Pitt in 1787, or who 
read his speeches, to doubt that if he had 
lived now he would have been the foremost 
to advocate the poliey which had now been 
submitted to their Lordships, and to bring 
the whole weight of his vast influence and 
his gigantic talents towards carrying this 
policy into effect. Another authority had 
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been referred to, that of Mr. Huskisson. Mr. 
Huskisson lived at a later period, and did 
not therefore lie under the disability to 
which he had referred. But he (the Earl 
of Dalhousie) willingly appealed to him— 
he called from the grave, his voice—the 
voice of the mighty dead—in order to show 
that the course now pursued by the Go- 
vernment in the cireumstances of the pre- 
sent time, and in the present condition of 
the country, was exactly such as he, if he 
had lived, would himself have pursued. In 
1814, Mr. Huskisson said, that while com- 
merce and manufactures were encouraged 
and forced by protections and by restric- 
tions upon the introduction of foreign 
commodities, he saw no reason why the 
laws relating to corn should be excepted ; 
but he also said that if other commo- 
dities were subjected to the applica- 
tion of the principles of free trade, 
there could be no objection to leaving 
agricultural produce to find its own level. 
He begged to adduce to their Lordships as 
another authority on this subject, a noble 
Lord whose name he was sure would be 
received with the greatest respect, as that 
of aman of the deepest sagacity, of en- 
larged experience, and great and varied 
powers of mind—he meant the late Lord 
Lauderdale. That noble Lord was as 
strong an advocate of the Corn Laws as 
anybody ; but a reference to his works 
will show that he advocated them solely 
because he thought, that while protection 
was extended to other interests, it ought 
not to be withdrawn from agriculture; and 
he distinctly indicated his opinion, that as 
soon as protection was removed from other 
articles, it should be removed from agricul- 
ture also. A noble Lord (Lord Ashburton) 
who sat beside him, repeating a statement 
which was made on a preceding night, 
said that they were going to do that which 
no country on earth ever thought of at- 
tempting to do—namely, establish a free- 
trade in corn; and he asked them to solve 
the question what they were to do in cheap 
years, when the ports of this country were 
the only ports open to the importation of 
foreign corn? His noble Friend (Lord 
Stanley) had cited all the countries of 
Europe, from Turkey round to Russia, 
stating that each and all of them had a corn 
law, and that statement had been repeated 
to-night. Now, it was quite true that 
each and all of them had acorn law; but 
what sort of corn laws were they? Were 
they anything like the Corn Law in this 
country? No, they were nothing like it. 
2Y¥2 
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There was hardly one of them imposed 
for the sake of protection, and hardly one 
of them excluded corn the produce of 
other countries in the years to which his 
noble Friend had referred. He (the 
Earl of Dalhousie) held in his hand a 
statement of the various corn laws in 
Europe, which he would read to their 
Lordships. In Turkey there was a duty 
upon corn as upon every other article of 5 
per cent ad valorem ; but in the Danubian 
provinces of Turkey (which he begged their 
Lordships to bear in mind were the corn- 
growing provinces) and where, if any- 
where, a protection duty would be found, 
the duty was 3 per cent ad valorem, and 
there was no point which the population 
of those provinces held with greater te- 
nacity than their right to have the duty 
at 3 instead of 5 per cent. How his 
noble Friend could draw any argument 
in favour of protection from this source, 
he declared he could not see. The Papal 
States of Italy admitted corn free when 
the price was 48s. per quarter. In the 
Two Sicilies the duty was about 8s. per 
quarter. In Sardinia there was a duty of 
5s. per quarter. In Tuscany the duty was 
a mere fraction. In Greece it was 2d. a 
quarter; and in Austria 3s. per quarter; 
and he begged their Lordships to observe 
that Austria, possessing the rich corn- 
growing provinces of Hungary, Transyl- 
vania, and Galicia, nevertheless in the 
ports of Venice, Fiume, and Trieste, 
granted admission for the importation of 
foreign corn free of all duty. 

Lorpv ASHBURTON remarked that 
Trieste was a free port. 

The Eart of DALHOUSIE replied that 
he was quite aware of that; but the corn 
was admitted not into the ports only, but 
into the interior without the payment of 
any duty. In Spain and Portugal there 
was a total prohibition ; and here he wished 
simply to mention one fact as showing 
what was the advantage or disadvantage of 
this description of protective duty on corn. 
The fact rested on the authority of official 
papers before their Lordships, and it was 
this—that from Portugal and Spain corn 
used to be purchased in the port of New 
York at 4s. 6d. per bushel, and brought 
for the supply of Andalusia; while wheat was 
to be had on the plains of Castile at 1s. 6d. 
per bushel, but which was entirely useless, 
because from the high cost of carriage it 
was impossible to bring it to a part where 
it could meet a profitable sale. It was un- 
doubtedly true that Belgium had a corn 
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law, and moreover a sliding-seale ; but free 
importation was allowed when wheat was 
33s. a quarter. A nearly similar regulation 
was adopted in Holland. In Mecklenburgh 
a duty of 3 per cent was levied; in Han- 
over 6s. a quarter; and in Denmark 3s. a 
quarter. In France there was a high pro- 
tective duty. In Russia, a duty of 14s, a 
quarter was imposed on the importation 
of wheat. These were true; but were 
these countries in the habit of regulating 
their duties upon the system advocated in 
that House? No; and it was unnecessary 
to go further back than the present year to 
show how different was their policy. One 
of the earliest steps taken by the Govern- 
ment of Holland this year was altogether 
to suspend the Corn Laws. In Russia 
also—hermetically-sealed Russia—the du- 
ties on the importation of corn were alto- 
gether removed; and in Belgium the 
Chambers were convoked in order to re- 
mit for a year the duties on corn. What 
analogy was there, then, in the course 
pursued by these countries in favour of a 
permanent protecting duty upon corn, 
or between their corn lews and those 
which it was desired by many of their 
Lordships to maintain? And what was 
the cause of their suspension of the 
importation duties? Did it arise from 
any great failure of the corn crops? No; 
but from the very same cause which had 
been treated with such distrust and dis- 
credit in that House—the failure of the 
potato crop. And yet some noble Lords 
believed it would have been possible for 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, while foreign coun- 
tries were so acting, to have come down 
to Parliament and have asked the corn con- 
sumers of Great Britain to grant vast sums 
of money to relieve the distress of the Irish 
people, while at the same time they main- 
tained a duty of 18s. a quarter upon wheat. 
There was no alternative between that 
course and the suspension of the Corn Law 
for a time; and he would ask whether, 
if such a suspension had been adopted 
in this kingdom, it would not have been 
utterly impossible ever to attempt to re- 
store the Corn Laws to their former po- 
sition? It had been stated very power- 
fully by the noble Lord, and it had been 
frequently repeated by other noble Lords 
in the course of the debate, that the main 
object of a Corn Law was to prevent 
a country from being dependent upon fo- 
reign countries for their supplies of corn ; 
and the permanence of the law of 1842 
had been advocated on the ground that, 
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under the operation of that law, this object 
had been attained. It was said that the 
quantity of corn produced in this country 
was keeping pace with the demands of the 

pulation; and a noble Friend of his 
stated that the importations of corn for the 
last twenty years had averaged 1,070,000 
quarters per annum ; while during the last 
year it had only been 308,000 quarters. 
From this circumstance the inference was 
drawn that of late years our dependence 
upon foreign supplies had been diminished, 
and that production had kept pace with 
the increase of the population. But they 
could not draw a correct inference from a 
single average extending over so long a 
period as twenty-one years. The only way 
of arriving at a satisfactory result was to 
take averages, as far as they could, for 
equal periods. He held in his hand a re- 
turn of the importations of corn into this 
country from 1791 to 1840, from which it 
appeared that in the first ten years, from 
1991 to 1800, the annual average importa- 
tions were 470,000 quarters; from 1801 to 
1810, 555,000 quarters; from 1811 to 
1820, 429,000 quarters; from 1821 to 
1830, 534,000 quarters ; and from 1831 to 
1840, 908,000 quarters. Now, in the five 
years from 1841 to 1845, partly under the 
operation of the new Corn Law, the average 
importation had been 1,807,000 quarters 
annually, of which 1,583,000 quarters had 
been admitted for consumption. In the four 
years, from 1842 to 1845, under the new 
Corn Law, the average quantity annually 
entered for consumption has been 1,064,500 
quarters. Thus it appears, that from 1791 
to 1841 the largest annual importation was 
908,000 quarters, while in the last four 
years the annual average entry for con- 
sumption has been not less than 1,064,000 
quarters. It was therefore evident, upon 
the face of these returns, that the impor- 
tation of foreign corn was increasing, that 
our production has not kept pace with our 
demand, and that the existing law did not 
render us independent of supplies from other 
countries. Now he would ask their Lord- 
ships to consider for a single moment this 
question of dependence upon foreign coun- 
tries. How many trades and employments 
of life were there with respect to which 
they were almost hopelessly and entirely 
dependent for supplies upon foreign coun- 
tries? Let them take the case of the wool- 
len trade. There was not one of their 
Lordships who was not dependent upon 
foreign supplies for the coat he wore. 
Nay, there was not one of their Lordships’ 
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footmen who, if they were to propose to 
them to become independent of foreign 
supplies of wool, and to wear clothes made 
of home wool, would not give warning to- 
morrow. But were they less dependent 
upon foreign supplies with regard to the 
cotton manufacture? His noble Friend 
had stated that the annual imports of 
cotton wool into this country amounted 
to many millions of pounds. Did not this 
fact show how entirely, and hopelessly, 
they were dependent upon foreigners for 
their supply? So it was with respect to 
silk. So it was in a great degree with 
respect to flax. They could not even 
carry on a war or fire a shot without 
being dependent upon foreign supply for 
the articles used in war. This country 
was dependent upon her exports and im- 
ports in a great degree for her revenue, 
and she was therefore dependent upon 
foreign nations for the maintenance of 
her credit. And has it been the case 
that in war foreign nations have stopped 
our supplies? From 1812 to 1814 they 
were at war with the United States, from 
which this country drew her supplies of 
cotton. Would it not have been death and 
destruction to them if the United States 
had stopped the supply of cotton to this 
country ? But that had not been the case; 
on the contrary in 1812 we imported 
61,000,000 Ibs.; in 1813, 50,000,000 lbs. ; 
andin1814, 53,000,000lbs. The China war 
was another example, and our supplies of tea 
during the period of the war were as great 
as in any year preceding. The same 
principle would govern other nations with 
respect to corn. If we were dependent 
upon them for our supplies, we could get 
what we wanted, notwithstanding they 
were at war with us, as had been the case 
during the war with Napoleon. But then 
his noble Friend said, “ Look at the 
price!’’ Why, at other times the price 
was as high as in any of the years his noble 
Friend had quoted. The price, too, had 
no effect upon the argument, which was, 
that if we were at war with other coun- 
tries we could not obtain supplies of corn 
at all. During the course of the war 
in which we were engaged with the whole 
of Europe, large imports of corn came 
in every year. Even in 1810, we had im- 
portations, and importations too from 
France itself; and he maintained that, if 
this country again required foreign sup- 
plies, those supplies would be got. The 
Government had been reproached for not 
stating what, in their opinion, the price 
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of corn would be under the new system. 
He was not prepared to answer any demand 
so unreasonable, or to pronounce what the 
actual and specific price of corn would be. 
He would also respectfully ask their Lord- 
ships whether they were quite entitled to 
demand that information from him ? Would 
they have been prepared in any given 
year, under the present system, to say 
what the price would be in the year fol- 
lowing? It had been stated that, during 
the last twenty-one years the average 
price of wheat was 57s. But what con- 
solation was it to the farmer to be told 
what was the average price during a series 
of years, if it had been racing up and down 
the scale during that period? In one 
year the price had been 66s.; three years 
after 466., in the next it was 39s., 
and in three years again 70s. How could 
their Lordships, when there had been such 
fluctuations under a system the boast of 
which was that it prevented fluctuation, 
ask him to name a specific price ? 

The Duke of RICHMOND: Go to the 
last Bill. 

The Eart of DALHOUSIE said, that 
if he did not mistake, the noble Duke had 

redicted precisely the same effects from 
the Bill of 1842, as he now prophesied 
from the operation of the present Bill. 

The Duxe of RICHMOND said, he 
never did anything of the sort. He did 
not vote for that Bill; but he probably 
should have done so if he had happened to 
have been in the House. 

The Eart of DALHOUSIE thought 
the noble Duke had voted against that 
Bill; but it was immaterial for the pur- 
poses of his argument. He would go 
to the last Bill. The present law had 
proved to demonstration that the whole 
system of averages was a fiction. The 
noble Lord (Lord Stanley) had boasted of 
the great fixedness and steadiness of price 
that had followed the law of 1842. The 
average price of the last year, 50s. 10d., 
had also been pointed to as a proof of the 
abundance of corn in this country. He 
maintained that that price of 50s. was no 
index whatever to the actual quantity of 
corn, or to the steadiness of price: it was 
only a proof of the inferiority of the qua- 
lity. He held in his hand a return for the 
last twelve months of the average prices 
at the different returning market towns, 
not of the highest and lowest prices in each 
town, but of the highest average and the 
lowest average price returned in each 
week from the returning towns, each town 
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giving, of course one average price. In 
the first three months of that period the dif. 
ference was from 15s. to 18s. In November 
of thesame year, the difference was from 683s, 
to 48s. ; and in the week ending the 29th, 
from 69s. to 38s. In January, 1846, the 
difference in the first week was between 
69s. and 44s., in the next 67s. to 40s., 
and in the next 7ls. to 42s.; and during 
other periods of the same year, the differ- 
ence, instead of ranging at near 1d5s., as 
in former periods, was as much as 25s., 
26s., 28s., 30s., 31s., and so on, while 
on the 28th of March it was between 69s, 
and 32s., or a difference of 37s. In the 
face of these facts to talk of having equalized 
prices by means of this law was a gross 
fallacy. He had also the further evidence 
of the contract price from the Victualling 
Office for the years 1845, 1844, 1845, 
and 1846, to show that the official price 
of 50s. 10d. was no accurate index of the 
real supply and price. In January, 1843, 
the price of red wheat was 2/. 9s. 3d. ; in 
February, 1844, 21. 17s. 10d.; in 1846, 
21. 6s. 10d.; and in February, 1845, 3/. 5s., 
5d. ; and in white wheat the price in May 
1843 was 21. 15s., in May 1843, 21. 8s. 
in May 1846, 31. lls. He therefore alto- 
gether repudiated the idea of attempting 
to fix aprice. With respect to the general 
operation the law was likely to have, he was 
disposed to agree with the late Earl 
Spencer in the opinion he had formerly 
expressed in that House that everything 
as regarded price would remain not very 
far from where it was, and that the ad- 
vantage of the measure would consist not 
in giving that ‘cheap bread’ for which 
there had been a ery, but in the steadiness 
of trade, and the encouragement which the 
agriculture of the country would derive from 
the increased stimulus given by it to our 
manufactures. One false premise seemed to 
lie at the foundation of all the arguments on 
this question—it was that there would be 
an enormous importation of foreign grain 
under this measure. Whence was this 
supply to come? It seemed to be generally 
assumed that Germany, Denmark, Poland, 
Russia, some Austrian provinces, and the 
United States, were the countries from 
which the grain was to come. But noble 
Lords who entertained those apprehensions 
never attempted to state in what quanti- 
ties this grain would come, and where it 
was to come from. He maintained that 
no such quantities as were anticipated 
could or would come. Mr. Jacobs, in 1828, 
visited the countries in the north of Eu- 
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rope, by order of the Government, and 
reported that they could not send to 


this country a larger quantity than they 


then sent. In 1842, another gentleman 
was sent to the same countries to make 
the same inquiries ; the result was em- 
bodied in the consulate returns, and it was 
there stated that the whole average amount 
which those countries could send to this 
country was 2,200,000 quarters of grain. 
There was nothing whatever to contradict, 
not the general assertion, but the facts 
stated by that gentleman, to show that no 
great quantity could be imported into this 
country atall. He (the Earl of Dalhousie) 
perfectly credited the statement of the no- 
ble Lord opposite as to the virgin soil and 
fertile plains to be found in various countries 
in Europe. He did not dispute that there 
were millions on millions of acres on which 
corn might be raised ; but what was their 
value if the corn was not attainable? As 
well might noble Lords point to the plains 
of South America, where thousands upon 
thousands of cattle were roaming about, 
and argue that under the new law these 
thousands and thousands would be imported 
here. There was no doubt of the capacity 
of those countries which were so dreaded ; 
there was no doubt of the abundance; but 
distance rendered the capacity and the 
abundance unavailable. He would not fa- 
tigue their Lordships with calculations as 
to trade and carrying charges. With re- 
gard to the produce of Germany, and of 
Hungary, which found an exit northward, 
it went by rivers, which in winter were 
frozen, and in summer were during long 
periods dried up for navigation. That 
which found an exit southward was trans- 
ported in bullock-carts a distance of 250. 
miles by a very tedious mode of con- 
veyance, raising the charges to a very 
high amount. So that though in those 
countries the produce was large it was to- 
tally useless. The same was the case 
with Spain : no country could be more fer- 
tile; but though corn could be got at a 
very moderate rate in Castile, yet before 
it could be brought to the markets, as men- 
tioned in Mr. Jacobs’ report, the price it 
would have reached rendered it more pro- 
fitable for the consumer to obtain their sup- 
ply from America. In the continental coun- 
tries of which so much was said, cultivation 
was carried on by serfs ; neither they nor 
their landlords had means for improving 
agriculture ; their implements were of 
the rudest kind; and he did venture to 
think, that nothing had been stated by 
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any noble Lord to invalidate the testi- 
mony of the official documents long since 
laid on the Table, to the fact that the 
quantities of corn introduced from those 
countries would be extremely limited, and 
that the price at which they could be 
brought was above anything that would 
yield such a return as to encourage impor- 
tation. Their Lordships had heard it 
stated the other evening, that 5,000,000 
of quarters could, in three years, be 
brought into this country, purchased at 
Galatz, where the corn was produced at a 
price of 14s., and of excellent quality. He 
would not read letters to their Lord- 
ships, but he would lay before them docu- 
ments infinitely more authoritative, namely, 
actual bills of sale. He held three of these 
in his hand in reference to cargoes of grain 
imported from Galatz. They were pur- 
chased in the abundant year, 1844. They 
were not detained in warehouse, yet on 
each transaction there was a loss to a very 
great extent. They were sold on account 
of Mr. R. Gardner, Manchester. The first 
was purchased on July 29, 1844, and the 
price paid was not 14s., but 21s. and 
23s. 9d. per quarter. They were sold 
in bond on October 25, and the ba- 
lance of loss was 10s. 4d. per quarter. 
Another cargo purchased in June, 1844, 
for 23s. 9d., was sold on October 12, 
and the balance of loss was 14s. 11d. 
per quarter. A third cargo purchased 
about the same time with the others for 
23s. 9d. per quarter, was sold after a 
similar interval, when the balance of loss 
was 12s, 3d. per quarter. There were the 
invoices sent to him by a gentleman of 
high respectability; but they bore evidence 
on their face of the respectability of the 
parties and the transaction itself, for the 
agents in the transaction were Messrs. 
Baring Brothers. But supposing there 
was a large importation, it was not an 
entire surplus. The population was in- 
creasing, and it was necessary to find in- 
creasing supplies. And abroad the same 
necessity would be felt. [Lord Asusur- 
TON observed, they did not consume wheat 
abroad.] If they grew for themselves, 
they could not grow wheat to send it 
here. In the course of late years the 
population of the different countries which 
were regarded with such apprehensions 
had greatly increased. Such was the case 
in Russia, Norway, the German States, 
and all the others. The population of 
Prussia had increased from 12,000,000, in 
1825, to 15,000,000, in 1843. In Austria 
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it increased, between 1820 and 1840, 
from 30,000,000 to 37,000,000. In 
Russia, from 56,000,000, in 1827, to 
59,000,000, in 1837. In France, from 
31.000,000, in 1826, to 35,000,000, in 
1845. But there was another considera- 
tion which had not been fully dwelt 
upon in this debate with the weight that 
ought to be attributed to it, and that 
was, the increase of our own population. 
There had been a total failure of proof to 
show that they could adopt fresh land to 
meet the wants of the increased population, 
or that they could increase the produce of 
that land for the same purpose. The 
Sanitary Report (p. 330) says— 

“ It may be of interest to observe, that as the 
whole population grows in age, the annual in- 
crease in numbers may be deemed to be equiva- 
lent to an annual increase of numbers of the ave- 
rage ages of the community. If they were main- 
tained on the existing average of territory to the 
population in England, the additional numbers 
would require an annual extension of one fifty- 
seventh of the present territory of Great Britain, 
possessing the average extent of roads, commons, 
hills, and unproductive land. The extent of new 
territory required annually would form a county 
larger than Surrey, or Leicester, or Nottingham, 
or Hereford, or Cambridge, and nearly as large as 
Warwick. 

“To feed the annually increased population, 
supposing it to consume the same proportions of 
meat that is consumed by the population of Man- 
chester and its vicinity (a consumption which ap- 
pears to me to be below the average of the con- 
sumption in the metropolis), the influx of 230,000 
of new population will require for their consump- 
tion an annual increase of 27,327 head of cattle, 
70,319 sheep, 64,715 lambs, and 7,194 calves, to 
raise which an annual increase of 81,000 acres of 
good pasture land would be required.” 


In the last thirty years there had been 
an increase of 15 per cent in the po- 
pulation in each duennial period. Did 
their Lordships realize the fact that, 
since this Bill now under considera- 
tion was introduced to Parliament, there 
were 100,000 and upwards more to 
feed? Was it in their power to increase 
the produce of the country in the same 
proportion ? No proof of that had ever been 
attempted. He did not believe that that 
immense increase of supply would take 
place ; but if it did, would it be more than 
sufficient to meet the increase of population 
that was constantly going on? Before he 
left this part of the subject, he would 
direct their Lordships’ attention to the 
question of supply from the United States. 
He knew that it was usual to treat 
the United States as an inexhaustible 
source of food. Such, however, was not 
the experience of past years, nor was 
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it the opinion in the United States 
themselves. The wheat producing States 
were limited to certain districts of country 
—they were all in the extreme west; and, 
consequently, whatever was produced there 
could not reach this country from their 
own ports except at a large charge. Let 
them trace what had been the increase of 
supply and of export in that country for a 
considerable number of years. He had the 
official tables of the States before him for 
the period from 1791 to 1840; and, al- 
though it appeared that the increase in 
produce had been enormous, as was ad- 
mitted, yet the increase of population had 
been concurrent; and it appeared that now 
they had for export a smaller amount than 
they had fifty years ago. In 1790 the 
population was 3,900,000, and the wheat 
exported to foreign countries amounted to 
4,750,000 bushels, being 28 per cent of 
the whole produce. In 1810 the popu- 
lation had risen to 7,000,000, and the 
amount of wheat exported was 4,000,000 
of bushels, being 143 per cent of the whole 
roduce. In 1820 the population was 
9,600,000: the export of wheat, 5,900,000 
bushels, being 154 per cent of the whole 
produce. In 1840 the population had in- 
creased to 17,000,000, and the amount of 
wheat exported was only i1,000,000 of 
bushels, or 14 per cent of the whole pro- 
duce, that is to say, only one-half that it 
was formerly. That was the amount of 
wheat exported by the United States; 
and yet they were not without markets 
to encourage export during that time, for 
the markets of Cuba, of our own West In- 
dies, and of South America, were thrown 
open to them. Their Lordships would 
see, then, that, with the increase of popu- 
lation that was going on in the United 
States, the increase of produce would be 
required at home, and there would be no- 
thing like the enormous exportation that 
was expected from them into this country. 
Again, the prices of New York ruled at 
about 40s.; and in addition to that, there 
would be the cost of carriage before it 
could reach this country; so that, as with re- 
spect to the Continent, the expectation of 
an enormous importation was not borne out 
by facts. But then it was said, ‘‘ Why 
try this experiment in this great country?” 
He answered, it was not now tried for the 
first time. It had been tried here be- 
fore, and had perfectly succeeded ; for 
from 1766 to 1791, we had practically 
an entirely free trade in corn. No doubt 
taxation at that time was not so heavy 
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as now; but it was distinctly stated by 
writers of that period, that it did weigh 
heavily upon labour here as compared with 
labour on the Continent. At that time, 
we not only could import corn free here, 
we could grow corn cheap enough to export 
it to foreign countries; and what was the 
case in those years? Was the agriculture 
of the country in a depressed condition ? 
By no means. On the contrary, large 
quantities of land were taken into cultiva- 
tion. From 1766 to 1769, 300,000 acres 
were taken in; afterwards, from 1769 to 
1791, other large quantities. Neither was 
it by the influence of high prices that this 
additional cultivation took place, for prices 
at that time ruled extremely low, varying 
on the average of quinquennial periods, 
from 1843 to 1846. In like manner 
they had tried it in other ports near 
their own doors. In Jersey they had had 
a free trade in corn, and the prices had 
ruled a little, if at all, lower than prices 
here. He knew that noble Lords would turn 
round and ask if they did not increase the 
supply, and did not anticipate a diminution 
of prices, why they proposed this change? 
The Government did not propose it be- 
cause it would reduce prices, but because it 
would give a stimulus to trade, and set in 
motion the industry of this country, and 
so provide the fullest means for agricultural 
employment. The noble Duke shook his 
head; but if the activity of trade in manu- 
facturing districts was not the most direct 
encouragement to agriculture, why was it 
that such perpetual reference was made to 
them? He remembered last year, when 
he received deputations with respect to 
the railways, that with respect to each of 
the railways, whether in the centre or 
from the sides of this county, the principal 
point on which noble Lords invariably 
dwelt was the advantages it would afford 
for an easy and rapid access to agricul- 
tural produce to the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. In the districts of Derbyshire 
this benefit was to be the access to Man- 
chester ; in the districts of Lincolnshire it 
was still the access to manufacturing po- 
pulation ; in Argyll and Dumfries it was 
an easy access to Fleetwood, and so to the 
manufacturing districts ; and if in Ireland, 
there was still the same burden of the song, 
the access was to be to some port whence 
they could reach Liverpool, and so the 
same manufacturing districts in England. 
Why was there this yearning after the 
manufacturing districts? Because the ma- 
nufacturing districts were the great mar- 
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kets for the agricultural. Every loom they 
stopped in Manchester stopped a plough in 
some agricultural part of the country. 
There could not be a closer connexion be- 
tween all these districts than was shown 
by the reports of Committees and the 
statements of Members of Parliament, that 
unless the manufacturing interests were in 
a state of prosperity and employment, the 
agricultural interest would be in a state of 
depression, and that whatever promoted a 
demand in the manufacturing districts act- 
ed as a stimulus in the agricultural dis- 
tricts also; and, therefore, in addition to 
the wish to impose no restriction on the 
free importation of the food of the people, 
the Government were convinced that this 
measure would be attended with none but 
good results to all classes, and would con- 
fer equal benefits on all districts. Hence 
it was that Her Majesty’s Government 
ventured to propose it to their Lordships’ 
attention. The noble Baron near him 
(Lord Ashburton) had adverted to the co- 
lonial interests, and had asked whether 
they had anticipated the effect of this alte- 
ration of policy on the Colonies; and he 
asked of what use were the Colonies if 
they did not afford a protected market for 
our manufactures? He (the Earl of Dal- 
housie) ventured to think that the Colonies 
would be of advantage to us even if there 
were not a compulsory market. But the 
question raised by the noble Lord was no 
longer open; the colonial system, to which 
he referred, had been broken down long ago. 
In the West India Colonies it was only in 
1842 that under the presidency of his no- 
ble Friend the late Secretary of the Colo- 
nies there was a free importation of many 
articles which previously came from Ca- 
nada, and had since come from America ; 
and in other Colonies the maximum rate of 
differential duties on all articles, with few 
exceptions, such as tobacco, has been only 
seven per cent, which was nothing as com- 
pared with the rates which used to be in 
existence under the old colonial system. 
So far from forcing upon the Colonies 
these protective duties, the constant strug- 
gle of this country had been to prevent 
the Colonies from imposing greater dif- 
ferential duties than this country approved. 
Therefore, the colonial system, as it used 
to be called, existed no longer. What, 
then, was the state of facts as to the alte- 
ration they were about to make? He 
thought that if his noble Friend the late 
Secretary for the Colonies were in his 
place, he would bear him out in saying that 
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the only articles on which the change would 
act injuriously were timber and corn; and of 
corn there was the most grievous complaint. 
His noble Friend said that they were about 
to ruin the political connexion, and the 
whole of the navigation interests of the 
Colonies, if this measure passed. But with 
respect to corn, what was the amount of 
the carrying trade? The loss would apply 
only to the corn of the United States, 
which, by being ground into flour in Ca- 
nada, acquired the character of colonial 
produce, and was admitted at ls. duty, 
and to the corn the produce of Canada her- 
self. He held in his hand a return of the 
American corn thus brought through Ca- 
nada; and from the 11th of October, 1843, 
to the 5th of January, 1844, the quantity 
was 618 quarters; from the 5th of Ja- 
nuary, 1844, to the 5th of January, 1845, 
it was 43,860 quarters; and for the year 
ending the 5th of January, 1846, it was 
only 24,490 quarters. Inasmuch as 24,000 
quarters was the quantity imported by Ca- 
nada in the course of the year, it must be 
obvious, that anything affecting such an 
amount could produce no very serious re- 
sult, 


the despatch received from Lord Cathcart, 


which was dated the 28th of January, 
1846. Now that despatch did not con- 
tain, by any means, the most recent intel- 
ligence received from that Colony. Lord 
Cathcart, in writing that despatch, stated 
that he wished to lay before Her Majesty’s 
Ministers the views entertained by the 
Executive Government of Canada, and 
that he wrote in great haste in order to 
save the post. That statement surely 
showed very clearly that the opinions con- 
veyed in that despatch had not been very 
deliberately formed. There had, however, 
since that time, been a despatch received 
in this country from Canada, dated the 
26th of March last, that was written after 
much deliberation, and after the House of 
Assembly had calmly discussed and consi- 
dered the intended measure which was now 
before their Lordships ; and had agreed to 
an Address to the Crown, the sum and sub- 
stance of which was, that they wished the 
duty to which they were liable of 1s. on 
every quarter of grain, should be changed 
into 1d.—that what was considered in this 
country a nominal duty of 1s. should be 
changed into that which they really consi- 
dered to be nominal duty, namely, ld. In 
their address which had been printed, and 
was now on the Table of the House, they 
set forth that as one of the just claims 
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of the province. Now, he would ask their 
Lordships if that could be said to bear any 
appearance of alarm? It was also not un- 
important that he should call the attention 
of their Lordships to the views entertained 
on this subject, and expressed in the House 
of Assembly by the leader of each of the two 
parties. Colonel Prince, the leader of the 
Ministerial party, stated that he had un- 
bounded confidence in the loyalty of the in- 
habitants of the province, in their devotion 
to the mother country, and in their desire 
to preserve their connexion with it ; andhe 
confessed that he did not view the proposi- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government with 
any feelings of alarm—he saw no cause 
whatever why they should despair; and 
that, for his part, he had always been a 
supporter of free trade. Mr. Baldwin, the 
leader of the Opposition party, said that 
they wanted no foreign interference; that 
they were proud of the connexion which 
subsisted between Canada and the mother 
country ; and he believed that the liberal 
principles which were springing up at home 
would be no injury to the province, and that 
though England had formerly treated Cana- 
da in the manner that a stepmother treats 
the family over which she is placed, yet 
now he rejoiced to say that Canada be- 
gan to receive better treatment at the hands 
of the mother country; and that there 
seemed to exist in England no disposition 
to oppress her Colonies. On these points, 
then, it was evident that the leaders of the 
two parties were agreed. He hoped that 
the House would now permit him to men- 
tion two other Colonies; he meant Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. In the for- 
mer of these, when a proposition was made 
for improving the defences of the Colony, 
the colonists at once offered to place at 
the disposal of the Governor the whole of 
the income of the Colony for the purposes 
of defence should it be needed; and in New 
Brunswick it was proposed that, in addition, 
to a sum of 12,0001. which had been as- 
signed for the purposes of defence, the 
whole ordinary revenue of the country 
should be taken for that purpose also, in 
order that their connexion with the mother 
country should be maintained in its fullest 
and most perfect condition. Although he 
had never held any office connected with 
these Colonies, yet he had long resided in 
them, and he possessed connections and 
means of information which enabled him to 
speak upon these points with some confi- 
dence. He could confidently say, with re- 
spect to them, that there was no want of 
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loyalty in those quarters: for their attach- 
ment to the mother country, he could safely 
pledge his head —if such a pledge were good 
for anything—he entertained not a shadow 
of doubt that if the necessity should ever 
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and his Colleagues in subordinate capa- 
cities by whom that measure had been 
approved: he recognized no such distine- 
tion of responsibility: and if it were ever 
his fate to be placed as Member of a Go- 


come, those Colonies would be, one and! vernment, with the alternative such as 
all, loyally prodigal of their blood, as they | that placed before his right hon. Friend 
had ever been generously profuse in the | before him, either of adhering to a party, 


offer of their treasure. 


He had touched | or giving effect to a faithful and solemn 


briefly upon various points, and even in “conviction, he should pursue the course 


that brief way not upon as many as he | pursued by that Minister. 


He was bound 


should have wished to notice, feeling that | to adhere to his party, he was still more 


as they had devoted so many hours, to | 
the discussion of this question, and that | 
at the time at which he spoke, and in the | 
exhausted state of the House, he ought | 
not to take up much more of their time; | 
but there was one point on which he did | 
not wish to remain altogether silent: he re- 
ferred to the charges of treachery which 
had been brought : against the Government | 
with reference to their present measure. 

He would admit that it would have been | 
infinitely better if the proposal of the mea- 
sures now before them had come from an- | 
other quarter; and he believed every one | 
of his noble Friends around him would | 
echo him in saying that they had witnessed | 
with sincere regret the unsuccessful attempt | 


made by the noble Lords opposite to form | 
a Government by which those measures | 
might have been proposed. When, how- | 


ever, that attempt proved unsuccessful, 
when the servants of the Crown were | 
called upon to give effect to their own 
convictions, he maintained the treachery 
would have been in taking any course | 
different from that which they had taken. 
Their Lordships might accuse Her Majes- 
ty’s servants of change of opinion—they 
might charge them with vacillation—they 
might arraign them for these faults at the 
bar of public « opinion; but even were all this 
granted, their Lordships would not be jus- 
tified in using the word “ treachery.”’ No 
man rated higher than he did the necessity | 
of governing such a country as this by par- 
ty; he recognized as fully as could any man 
the obligations of party; ‘but he recognized 
higher obligations still. He had not the 
honour of a seat in the Cabinet at the time 
a decision on these measures was come to; 
but he was not on that account desirous 
of repudiating the responsibility of adopt- 
ing them. He would not say what 
course had he been of that Cabinet, he 
would have taken; but he could not 
find any proportionate degree of respon- 


sibility between the First Minister of | 


the Crown, who originated a measure, | 


| closely bound to do his duty. It were a 
thousand times better that he should 
walk the earth branded as a traitor to 
his party, than that he should live with 
| the consciousness, which under such cir- 
cumstances would scorch his heart, of 
having been, if not in the eye of the law, 
at least in the court of conscience, a traitor 
to the Sovereign he was bound to advise, 
a traitor to the responsibility imposed 
upon him. He heartily hoped he might 
never be placed in such a position; but if it 
ever were his lot, he would meet the oblo- 
quy, he would submit to the penalty, but 
he would give true counsel to the Sove- 
reign he served, and would act for the 
best interests of the people committed 
to that Sovereign’s care. And then, 
when he had so done, although he might 
bow his head before the indignation of his 


| party, he should stand upright before a 


higher power. One word he would add in 


|reminding their Lordships of the conse- 
quences of a rejection of this measure, 


and of the blessings which would arise from 
an instant adoption of it. He did not 
wish to be understood as appealing to 
their fears; he knew that fear would be 
the last human passion which could affect 
the conduct of the House of Peers ; but he 
would appeal to their prudence—he would 
appeal to their justice; he appealed 
to their prudence that they would not, 
without earnest deliberation, reject a mea- 
sure which came to them backed by the 


/recommendation of a large majority of 





the representatives of the people; and he 
appealed to their justice that they would not 
fixedly resolve on permanently maintaining 
a fiscal policy, the effect of which was, and 
always must be, to inflict an injury upon 
the many for the benefit of the few. He 
adjured them to search closely their hearts 
before they decided ; he adjured them to 
test closely the arguments offered for such 
a maintenance ; he entreated them to dis- 
miss prejudices, if any such there were, and 
| to satisfy themselves that, when they acted 
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they acted solely and only for the public weal. 
Should they so act, he awaited confidently 
the result of their deliberations. He truly 
believed that if they adopted this measure, 
they would, ere long, look back with mar- 
vel at the time when they doubted what 
would be its effects; and he was equally 
certain they would look back with satis- 
faction to the assent which they had given. 
They would look back with satisfaction, be- 
cause they would then feel they had done all 
that in them lay to remove a reproach from 
the legislation of their country—the re- 
proach that it added bitterness to the bitter 
cup of adversity. They would feel that 
they had done all that in them lay to 
smooth for the poor their rugged path; 
that they had done all that in them lay 
to mitigate the primeval curse, and to 
soothe the fate of those whose hard lot it 
was to earn their bread in the sweat of 
their brow. 

The Duxe of BEAUFORT rose amid 
loud cries for a division, and said he felt 
some apology was necessary for rising to 
address their Lordships at so late an hour 
of the night. He would not detain them 
long ; but at the same time he felt that he 
would not be discharging his duty if he did 
not detain them a few moments while he 
answered some of the arguments that had 
been adduced in favour of the measure. 
He objected to this measure, principally on 
two grounds. In the first place, he ob- 
jected to it because it was an impolitic 
measure, and because it was an unjust 
measure—as he could not consent to see 
this country left dependent for its supply 
of food upon foreign nations. And, in the 
second place, he saw great objections to it, 
on account of the quarter from which it 
emanated. Ifthe measure had been brought 
forward by noble Lords who sat on the 
other side of the House, his objections to it 
would not have been quite so great as they 
were. The noble Earl opposite (the Earl 
of Clarendon), to whose ability he was ready 
to pay every tribute, and whom he always 
listened to with respect, had said, ‘‘ Did 
they suppose that corn was to be the only 
thing which the Prime Minister was not to 
touch ?”’ To this he could only reply, that 
they had always had an assurance that 
corn should not be touched. He perfectly 
well remembered that he had, when the 
Tariff Bill of a former Session was intro- 
duced, entertained serious objections to that 
measure, and gone so far as to remonstrate 
against it; but he was told at the same 
time that he knew nothing at all about it— 
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and that he ought to wait a little, when he 
would see that his coats and shoes, gloves, 
and so forth, would be much cheaper ; and 
moreover to rest satisfied that corn would 
never be touched. He could not, however, 
discover that any of these things were any 
cheaper. His noble Friend had stated in 
the course of his speech, that this was not 
a tenants’ but a landlords’ question; but 
on this head, he wished to state a fact or 
two personal to himself. He happened to 
possess an estate in Wales, of which the 
rental was about 4,000/. a year, and upon 
which there were eighty tenants. Their 
Lordships would therefore at once perceive 
that their holdings must of necessity be 
small, and that if this measure passed into 
a law, these tenants must descend to the 
lowest state of labourers. He should, no 
doubt, be told to throw his farms together 
and let them in a different manner and in 
larger portions; ‘‘ but,’’ my Lords (said the 
noble Duke), ‘‘ these tenants and their fore- 
fathers have lived under my ancestors and 
myself for many generations. I have, in 
one parish on this estate, two small farms 
which are let to one family, members of 
which have held under my own for no less 
than 350 years—and another family has 
held under us for 450 years. And can I 
send these men to foreign countries—or 
turn them out to become manufacturers— 
or to seek their living in the best way they 
ean? My Lords, I had rather cut off my 
right arm than do any of these things; 
and proud as I may be of any honours | 
may possess as a Member of your Lord- 
ships’ House, of that tenantry I arh prouder 
still. And yet, my Lords, if this Bill 
passes into a law, this body of men are to 
be got rid of, and in the same manner 
would it act upon the 600,000 small far- 
mers in England, and on nearly the same 
numbers in Ireland.’”” He was sure that 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Cla- 
rendon) was too proud of the name he 
bore—too proud of the memory of his dis- 
tinguished ancestors—to be capable of 
wishing anything of this sort. He could 
not, however, say the same of others, he 
feared—at least so far as was to be judged 
by what they themselves said. One word 
more before he sat down, as to why he 
considered this was a tenants’ question ; 
and not only that, but why he also thought 
the tenant farmers themselves so considered 
it. His noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Brougham) did not think so; and, though 
he much admired his eloquence—for nihil 
tetigit quod non ornavit—he could not 
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agree with him in that opinion. But allow 
him to ask this question: if the tenant 
farmers did not think this a tenants’ ques- 
tion, how was it that, at the late election 
for South Nottinghamshire, they returned 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hildyard) who 
now represented that division of that coun- 
ty ?—how happened it that they, by their 
own unaided exertions—by themselves 
alone—returned him as their Member, and 
free of expense, and in the place of a 
Cabinet Minister. He could inform their 
Lordships, also, that he was acquainted 
with another county in which commit- 
tees of farmers were now formed for the 
purpose of opposing the return of another 
Cabinet Minister, who had declared his 
intention of standing again. Again, he 
had himself been asked by the tenant 
farmers in his own neighbourhood to come 
to the recent great meeting at Willis’s 
Rooms—a meeting which had been attend- 
ed by farmers from the east, from the 
west, from the north, and from the south— 
a meeting, at which even from East Lothian 
a deputation was present. His answer 
was, that he would go; and when he asked 
them (they were, many of them, members 
of the yeomanry corps of the district, which 
was at that time on duty), what arrange- 
ments they had made for going, they said 
they had agreed to go in bodies of two or 
three from each troop, because, if all were 
to go who were anxious to go, the whole 
regiment would attend the meeting. And 
yet his noble and and learned Friend said 
that the opinions of the tenant farmers was 
the other way. The noble Duke then con- 
cluded by observing, that it was with very 
great regret that he separated from noble 
Lords with whom he had so long been on 
terms of intimacy and friendship, and with 
whose principles he had hitherto agreed; 
and above all, he felt pain in differing from 
his noble Friend the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Wellington) behind him, to whom he 
was bound by so many ties, and whose 
name must ever be one of the highest orna- 
ments that adorned the history of this 
country, and which now he deeply regretted 
to see associated with a measure which, in 
his conscience, he believed to be fraught 
with evil and danger to this kingdom. 

The Duxe of WELLINGTON: My 
Lords, I cannot allow this question for the 
second reading of this Bill to be put to 
your Lordships, without addressing to you 
a few words on the vote you are about to 
give. I am aware, my Lords, that I ad- 
dress you on this occasion under many dis- 
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advantages. I address your Lordships 
under the disadvantage of appearing here, 
as a Minister of the Crown, to press this 
measure upon your adoption, knowing at 
the same time how disagreeable it is to 
many of you with whom I have constantly 
acted in political life, with whom I have 
long lived in intimacy and friendship with 
the utmost satisfaction to myself—on 
whose good opinion I have ever relied, and, 
I am happy to say, whose good opinion it 
has been my fortune hitherto to have en- 
joyed in no small degree. My Lords, I 
have already in this House adverted to the 
circumstances which gave rise to this mea- 
sure. My Lords, in the month of Decem- 
ber last, I felt myself bound, by my duty 
to my Sovereign, not to withhold my as- 
sistance from the Government—not to de- 
cline to resume my seat in Her Majesty’s 
Councils—not to refuse to give my assist- 
ance to the Government of my right hon. 
Friend (Sir R. Peel)—knowing as I did, 
at the time, that my right hon. Friend 
could not do otherwise than propose to 
Parliament a measure of this description— 
nay, more, my Lords, this very measure— 
for this is the very measure which my 
right hon. Friend stated to the Cabinet 
prior to their resignation in the month I 
have referred to. My Lords, it is not ne- 
cessary that 1 should say more upon that 
subject. 1am aware that I address your 
Lordships at present with all your preju- 
dices against me for having adopted the 
course I then took—a course which, how- 
ever little I may be able to justify it to 
your Lordships, | considered myself bound 
to take, and which, if it was to be again 
adopted to-morrow, I should take again. 
I am in Her Majesty’s service—bound to 
Her Majesty and to the Sovereigns of this 
country by considerations of gratitude of 
which it is not necessary that I should say 
more to your Lordships. It may be true, 
my Lords, and it is true, that in such cir- 
cumstances I ought to have no relation 
with party, and that party ought not to 
rely upon me. Be it so, my Lords—be it 
so, if you think proper: I have stated to 
you the motives on which I have acted— 
1 am satisfied with those motives myself— 
and I should be exceedingly concerned if 
any dissatisfaction respecting them re- 
mained in the mind of any of your Lord- 
ships. I am aware that I have never had 
any claim to the confidence which you have 
all reposed in me for a considerable number 
of years. Circumstances have given it to 
me; in some cases the confidence of the 
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Crown, and, in others, the zeal with which 
I have endeavoured to serve your Lord- 
ships, to promote your Lordships’ views, 
and my desire to facilitate your business in 
this House; and I shall lament the 
breaking up of that confidence in public 
life. But, my Lords, I will not omit, 
even on this night—probably the last on 
which I shall ever venture to address to 
you any advice again—lI will not omit to 
give you my counsel with respect to the 
vote you ought to give on this occasion. 
My noble Friend (Lord Stanley), whose 
absence on this occasion I much lament, 
urged you, and in the strongest manner, 
to vote against this measure ; and he told 
you, in terms which I cannot attempt to 
imitate, that it was your duty to step in 
and protect the people of this country from 
rash and inconsiderate measures passed by 
the other House of Parliament, and which, 
in his opinion, were inconsistent with the 
views and opinions of the people them- 
selves. My Lords, there is no doubt what- 
ever that it is your duty to consider all the 
measures which are brought before you, 
and that it is your right to vote in regard 
to those measures as you think proper ; 
and, most particularly, it is your duty to 
vote against those that appear to be rash 
and inconsiderate ; but, my Lords, I beg 
leave to point out to your Lordships that it 
is also your duty to consider well the con- 
sequences of any vote you give on any 
subject—to consider well the situation in 
which you place this House—nay, my 
Lords, that it is the duty of every one of 
you to place himself in the situation of 
this House, to ponder well the conse- 
quences of his vote, and all the circum- 
stances attending it, and the situation I 
repeat, in which this House would be 
placed if it should adopt the vote which he 
himself is about to give. This, indeed, 
has been the line of conduct pursued by 
this House before. I myself once pre- 
vailed upon this House to vote for a mea- 
sure on which it had pronounced positive 
opinions by former votes ; and persuaded 
it subsequently to take a course different 
from that which it had pursued on previous 
occasions, upon the same subject. My 
Lords, I now ask you to look a little at the 
measure in respect of which you are going 
to give your votes this night—to look 
at the way in which it comes before you, 
and to consider the consequences likely to 
follow your rejection—if you do reject it— 
of this Bill. This measure, my Lords, 
was recommended by the Speech from the 
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Throne, and it has been passed by a ma- 
jority of the House of Commons, consisting 
of more than half the Members of that 
House. But my noble Friend said that 
that vote is inconsistent with the original 
vote given by the same House of Commons 
on this same question, and inconsistent 
with the supposed views of the constituents 
by whom they were elected. But, my 
Lords, I think that is not a subject 
which this House can take into its consi- 
deration—for, first, we can have no accu- 
rate knowledge of the fact; and, secondly, 
whether it be the fact or not, this we 
know, that it is the House of Commons 
from which this Bill comes to us. We 
know by the Votes that it has been passed 
by a majority of the House of Commons ; 
we know that is recommended by the 
Crown ; and we know that, if we should 
reject this Bill, it is a Bill which 
has been agreed to by the other two 
branches of the Legislature; and that the 
Ilouse of Lords stands alone in rejecting 
this measure. Now that, mv Lords, is a 
situation in which I beg to remind your 
Lordships, I have frequently stated you 
ought not to stand; it is a position in 
which you cannot stand, because you are 
entirely powerless; without the House of 
Commons and the Crown, the House of 
Lords can do nothing. You have vast in- 
fluence on public opinion; you may have 
great confidence in your own principles; 
but without the Crown or the House of 
Commons you can do nothing—till the 
connexion with the Crown and the House 
of Commons is revived, there is an end of 
the functions of the House of Lords. But 
I will take your Lordships a step further, 
and let you see what will be the immedi- 
ate consequences of rejecting this Bill. 
It appears very clear, that whatever may 
be the result of this Bill in this House, 
the object I had in view in resuming my 
seat in Her Majesty’s Councils will not be 
attained. I conclude that another Govern- 
ment will be formed; but whether another 
Government is formed or not, let me ask, 
do your Lordships suppose that you will 
not have this very same measure brought 
before you by the next Administration 
which ean be formed? And do your Lord- 
ships mean to reject the measure a second 
time? Do you mean the country to go on 
in the discussion of this measure two or 
three months longer? But the object of 
the noble Duke and of the noble Lords 
who have addressed the House against this 
Bill is, that Parliament should be dissolved 
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—that the country should have the oppor- 
tunity of considering the question, and of 
returning other representatives; and that 
it may be seen whether or not the new 
House of Commons would agree to this mea- 
sure or not. Now, really if your Lordships 
have so much confidence, as you appear to 
have, in the result of other elections, and 
in the exercise of public opinion on this 
question, I think that you might venture 
to rely upon the elections which must 
oceur, according to the common course of 
law, in the course of a twelvemonth from 
this time; and that you might leave it to 
the Parliament thus elected to consider 
the course which it will take on the expi- 
ration of the term of the Bill now before 
you; for that Bill is to last only till the 
year 1849. I think your Lordships might 
trust to that Parliament to take the mat- 
ter into consideration at that time, with- 
out interfering with the prerogative of the 
Crown, by compelling the Queen to dis- 
solve Parliament as the immediate conse- 
quence of the rejection of the present 
measure. Your Lordships, therefore, have 
now the option of immediately accepting 
this Bill, reserving it to another Parlia- 
ment to pass or reject it again, if again 
the question should be. brought forward, or 
of rejecting the Bill now, and obtaining a 
fresh election, of which you are so desir- 
ous: your Lordships have that choice— 
you may reject the Bill now, or you may 
appeal again to the new Parliament to 
confirm or reject it, at the time when its 
operation will cease, in the year 1849. 

The question was then put that ‘ now” 
stand part of the Motion ? 

Contents, Present 138; Proxies 73— 
211: Non-Contents, Present 126; Proxies 
38—164: Majority for the second reading 
47. 

List of the Contents. 
Lord Chancellor Clanricarde 
DUKES. Breadalbane 
Norfolk Westminster 
St. Alban’s Normanby 
Buccleuch EARLS. 
Roxburgh Devon 
Leinster Suffolk 
Wellington Denbigh 
MARQUESSES. Westmorland 
Winchester Essex 
Huntley Shaftesbury 
Lansdowne Scarborough 
Abercorn Jersey 
Sligo Erroll 
Camden Home 
Cholmondeley Haddington 
Londonderry Galloway 
Conyngham Dalhousie 
Ormonde Aberdeen 
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Roseberry 
Glasgow 
Cowper 
Radnor 
Spencer 
Bathurst 
Clarendon 
Talbot 
Fortescue 
Liverpool 
Meath 
Besborough 
Mornington 
Courton 
Charlemont 
Clanwilliam 
Clare 
Leitrim 
Bandon 
Rosslyn 
Craven 
Romney 
Chichester 
Gosford 
Grey 
Minto 
Verulam 
St. Germans 
Morley 
Ilowe 
Burlington 
Ripon 
Granville 
Effingham 
Lovelace 
Zetland 
Auckland 
Ellenborough 
Uxbridge 
Bruce 
VISCOUNTS. 
Strathallan 
Torrington 
Sydney 
Clifton 
Hawarden 
Canning 
BISHOPS. 
Durham 
Lincoln 
Chester 
Ripon 
Salisbury 


ARCHBISHOP, 


Canterbury 
DUKES. 

Somerset 

Leeds 

Bedford 

Devonshire 

Hamilton 

Argyll 

Northumberland 

Sutherland 


MARQUESSES. 


Tweeddale 
Hertford 
Bute 
Donegall 
Headtort 
Northampton 
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Norwich 
Hereford 
St. David’s 
Worcester 
Lichfield 
Oxford 
Tuam 


LORDS. 
Dacre 
Camoys 
Byron 
Rollo 
Kinnaird 
Montfort 
Foley 
Carteret 
Suffield 
Thurlow 
Lyttelton 
Calthorpe 
Blayney 
Gardner 
Rivers 
Sandys 
Crewe 
Churchill 
Prudhoe 
Howden 
Glenlyon 
Delamere 
Forester 
Wharncliffe 
Brougham 
Dinorben 
Denman 
Carew 
Hatherton 
Strafford 
Cottenham 
Langdale 
Lovat 
Portman 
De Mauley 
Wrottesley 
Sudeley 
Leigh 
Lurgan 
Dunfermline 
Monteagle 
Keane 
Campbell 
Vivian 


Proxies. 


Anglesey 
Bristol 
Ailsa 

EARLS. 
Pembroke 
Lindsey 
Carlisle 
Albemarle 
Stair 
Buckingham 
Fitzwilliam 
Cornwallis 
Mount Edgeumbe 
Cork 
Fingall 
Kingston 
Sefton 
Caledon 
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Kenmare 
Rosse 
De Grey 
Dunraven 
Amherst 
Camperdown 
Lichfield 
Ducie 
VISCOUNTS. 
Melbourne 
Melville 
BISHOPS. 
London 
Carlisle 
Peterborough 
Ely 
Limerick 
LORDS. 
Stourton 
Petre 
Saye and Sele 
Dormer 


Ward 
Monson 
Wodehouse 
Cloncurry 
Dunally 
Abercromby 
Erskine 
Manners 
Castlemaine 
Downes 
Bexley 

De Tabley 
Plunket 
Heytesbury 
Talbot of Malhahide 
Poltimore 
Mostyn 
Godolphin 
Methuen 
Stuart de Decies 
Colborne 
Seaton 


List of the Nox-contents. 


DUKES. 
Richmond 
Grafton 
Beaufort 
Marlborough 
Rutland 
Montrose 
Manchester 
Newcastle 
Buckingham 
Cleveland 

MARQUESSES. 
Salisbury 
Downshire 


Westmeath 
EARLS. 
Huntingdon 
Winchilsea 
Chesterfield 
Sandwich 
Cardigan 
Abingdon 
Eglintoun 
Kinnoull 
Airlie 
Selkirk 
Orkney 
Oxford 
Dartmouth 
Aylesford 
Stanhope 
Pomfret 
Ashburnham 
Warwick 
Guilford 
Hardwicke 
Delawarr 
Mansfield 
Beverley 
Carnarvon 
Cadogan 
Malmesbury 
Egmont 
Longford 
Enniskillen 
Wicklow 
Lucan 


Wilton 
Limerick 
Clancarty 
Powis 
Nelson 
Charleville 
anvers 
Oxford 
Lonsdale 
Harewood 
Brownlow 
Bradford 
Sheffield 
Eldon 
Falmouth 
Somers 
Stradbroke 
Cawdor 
Munster 
Ranfurly 
VISCOUNTS, 
Hereford 
Maynard 
Strangford 
Middleton 
Gage 
Doneraile 
St. Vincent 
Sidmouth 
Lorton 
Lake 
Exmouth 
Beresford 
Combermere 
Canterbury 
Ponsonby 
Hill 
BISHOPS. 
Winchester 
Bangor 
Rochester 
Llandaff 
Glocester 
Exeter 
Chichester 
LORDS. 
Stanley 
De Ros 
Hastings 
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Clinton 
Beaumont 
Willoughby de Broke 
St. John 
Saltoun 
Polwarth 
Sondes 
Boston 
Hawke 
Walsingham 
Southampton 
Grantley 
Berwick 
Sherborne 
Kenyon 
Braybrooke 
Carrington 
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Bayning 
Boltyn 
Northwick 
Lifford 
Clonbrock 
Crofton 
Redesdale 
Colchester 
Rayleigh 
Faversham 
Tenterden 
Skelmersdale 
Wynford 
Templemore 
Abinger 
Ashburton 
De Freyne 


Proxies. 


DUKE. 
Portland 

EARLS. 
Shrewsbury 
Poulett 
Moray 
Balearres 
Seafield 
Ferrers 
Tankerville 
Macclesfield 
Waldegrave 
Ilchester 
Digby 
Shannon 
Roden 
Mount Cashell 
Mayo 
Erne 


Glengall 
Yarborough 
Gainsborough 
VISCOUNTS. 
Arbuthnott 
De Vesci 
O’ Neill 
LORDS. 

Willoughby d’Eresby 
Vaux 
Sinclair 
Reay 
Dynevor 
Bagot 
Farnha.n 
Alvanley 
Ravensworth 
De Saumarez 

BISHOPS. 





St. Asaph 


Donoughmore 
Bath and Wells 


Onslow 
Beauchamp 


Earl Belhaven paired (for the Bill) with the 
Earl of Lauderdale (against it.) 


Bill read 2. accordingly. 
House adjourned. 


Ne 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 28, 1846. 


Minutes.) Pusurc Brits. 1°- County Works Present- 
ments (Ireland) Amendment. 

2° Ropemakers; Service of Heirs (Scotland); Crown 
Charters (Scotland). 

3° and passed. Corresponding Societies and Lecture 
Rooms, 

PgTITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Shaw, from Bishop and 
Beneficed Clergy of the Diocese of Tuam and the United 
Dioceses of Killala and Achonry, for Alteration of the 
Church Temporalities (Ireland) Act.—By Mr. Bouverie, 
from Members of the Free High Church Presbyterian 
Congregation, Kilmarnock, and by Captain Gordon, from 
Inhabitants of the Parishes of Fyvie, Auchterless, Forgue, 
and Drumblade, complaining of Refusal of Proprietors of 
Land to grant Sites in suitable Places, or on any terms, 
for the Erection of Churches for the use of the Free 
Church in Scotland.—By Mr. Tatton Egerton, from In- 
habitants of the T hip of Nether Knutsford, and by 
Sir De Lacy Evans, from Parochial Authorities of the 
United Parishes of St. Margaret and St. John, Westmin- 
ster, for tne Adoption of Measures for promoting the Due 
Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Viscount Morpeth, 
from Archbishop and Secular Clergy of the Roman Ca 
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tholic Church in Dublin, and from several Noblemen and 
Gentlemen, for removing Disabilities from Religious 
Orders.—By Viscount Morpeth, from Clergymen and Lay- 
men, Inhabitants of Skipton, Hazlewood, Allerton, and 
Broughton, in favour of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, 
—By Viscount Clive, from Inhabitants of stoke Edith and 
Retford; by Sir Robert Harry Inglis, from Inhabitants of 
Quarley; by General Lygon, from Rural Dean and Clergy 
of the Deanery of Powick; and by Mr. Watts Russell, 
from Clergy and Laity of the Rural Deanery of Uttoxeter, 
against the Union of the Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor, 
but providing for the Immediate Appointment of a Bishop 
to the newly erected See of Manchester.—By Sir Robert 
Harry Inglis, and Mr. Thomas Mackenzie, from Modera- 
tors and Remanent Members of the Presbyteries of Ding- 
wall, St. Andrews, and Chanonry, against the Abolition of 
the existing Religious Tests in the Universities of Scot- 
land.—By Mr. Plumptre, from Guardians of the Poor of 
the Eastry Union, for Rating Owners of Small Tenements 
to the Poor Rates in lieu of Occupiers.—By Mr. Mark 
Philips, from Directors and Members of the Atheneum, 
Manchester, in favour of the Corresponding Societies and 
Lecture Rooms Bill.—By Viscount Morpeth, from Mem- 
bers of the Belfast Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, for Alteration of Law respecting Cruelty to 
Animals.—By Sir Henry Winston Barron, from John 
Donovan, of the City of London, late a Searcher and 
Landing Waiter in Her Majesty’s Customs, at Rochester, 
for Inquiry.—By Mr. William Williams, from Mayor, 
Aldermen, Councillors, Burgesses, and other Inhabitants 
of the Town, Borough, and Liberty of Aberystwith, for 
the Extension of Education in Wales.—By Sir Robert 
Harry Inglis, from Factory Workers in the Employ of 
Messrs. Fielden Brothers, of Stone’s Wood Mill, in the 
T hip of Todmord for Limiting the Hours of 
Labour in Factories to Ten in the Day for Five Days in 
the Week, and Eight on the Saturday.—By Mr. Robert 
Carew, from Guardians of the Poor of the Dungarvan 
Union, for Alteration of Law respecting Grand Jury 
Presentments in Ireland.—By Mr. Mackinnon, from In- 
habitants of the City of Worcester and its Vicinity, for 
Sanatory Regulations.—By Viscount Morpeth, from the 
Guardians of the Poor of the Bradford Union, against the 
Highways Bill.—By Viscount Bernard, from President 
and Members of the Medical Society of the City of Cork, 
for the Better Regulation of Medical Charities in Ire- 
land.—By Mr. Sharman Crawford, from Guardians of the 
Poor of the Rochdale Union, for Alteration of the Poor 
Law.—By Mr. Broadley, from Guardians of the Poor of 
Skirlaugh Union, for Alteration of the Poor Removal 
Bill—By Mr. Baine, from Inhabitants of the Town of 
Greenock, against the Protection of Life (Ireland) Bill.— 
By Mr. Protheroe, from Passengers travelling between 
Birmingham and Bristol by Railway on the 19th of May, 
1846, complaining of the Break of Gauge on Railways.— 
By Mr. Thomas Duncombe, from Shareholders in the 
Trent Valley Continuation and Holyhead Junction Rail- 
way, for Alteration of the Railway Companies Dissolu- 
tion Bill.—By Lord Norreys, from Trustees and Ma- 
nagers of the Savings’ Bank established at Banbury, in 
the County of Oxford, for Alteration of Savings’ Banks 
Act. 





ANDOVER UNION. 

Viscount COURTENAY moved, pur- 
suant to notice, that the Andover Union 
Committee have power from time to time 
to report its proceedings to the House. 

Sir J. GRAHAM wished to hear from 
the noble Lord some explanation respect- 
ing this Motion. Ie understood that the 
first time the Motion for printing the evi- 
dence was made in Committee, and at a 
full meeting it was rejected by a majority 
of six to four. [An hon. Mempen: No, 
by the casting vote of the Chairman. } 
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Then it was lost by the casting vote of the 
Chairman ; but in two or three days after 
the rejection of this Motion, it was again 
brought forward and carried by a small 
majority, and against the opinion of the 
noble Lord, who was in the chair. Now, 
he thought some Parliamentary reason 
should be assigned why the evidence in 
this particular case should be reported 
from time to time. It was an unusual re- 
quest, and the House had reason to look 
for an explanation. 

Viscount COURTENAY observed, that 
the right hon. Baronet was quite correct 
in stating that the question was before the 
Committee on two occasions ; that on the 
first occasion the numbers for and against 
the Motion were equal; and it was re- 
jected by his casting vote. On the second 
occasion the numbers were six to four in 
favour of printing the evidence. He still 
retained his opinion, that in the cireum- 
stances of the case it was not expedient 
that such a Motion should be carried. At 
the same time, he was bound to state that 
the Committee was sitting with open doors, 
that the public were allowed to come in, 
and that reports of the proceedings of the 
Committee found their way to the public. 
Those reports were of course not in an 
authentic shape, and were often inaccu- 
rate, and there could be no doubt that an 
authentic account of the proceedings, 
coming from the Committee itself, would 
be the means of furnishing correct infor- 
mation both to the House and the public. 
He must, however, state, that he had 
made this Motion as the organ of the Com- 
mittee, and not on his own responsibility. 

Mr. WAKLEY said, that when the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) said 
that a Parliamentary reason ought to be 
given for this Motion, the House would 
remember that there was the same reason 
for it that there had been in the case of 
the Committee which sat in 1836 and 
1837 on the administration of the Poor 
Law. The right hon. Baronet was a 
Member of that Committee, he believed ; 
and he was sure that the right hon. Baro- 
net would recollect that after every sitting 
of the Committee the evidence had been 
reported to the House by Mr. Fazakerly, 
the Chairman of the Committee. He was 
sure that would be in the recollection of 
hon. Members, and, that being the case, 
he considered that it was for the right hon. 
Baronet to show why the precedent es- 
tablished on that occasion should be de- 
parted from on this. It was for the House 
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to determine whether the evidence should 
be reported from day to day or not; but he 
trusted they would accede to the Motion, 
for if they did not, and if the evidence 
were printed all at once in a body, it was 
his conviction that it never would be read 
by the public. For himself, he hoped he 
should be acquitted of having acted un- 
fairly in the course he had taken in the 
Committee. It had not been his object, in 
bringing forward a second time the Reso- 
lution for reporting the evidence from day 
to day, to take the Committee by surprise. 
He had been beaten on the first occasion 
by the casting vote of the Chairman, and 
he had then given notice that he should 
repeat the Motion at the next sitting of 
the Committee. The Committee, there- 
fore, had the most ample notice of what 
was coming on. Considering the public 
importance of the questions involved in this 
evidence, he trusted that the House would 
agree to the Motion. 

Mr. BOUVERIE, thought that this 
being a case in which an investigation was 
going on most intimately connected with 
the interests of private individuals, if the 
evidence were reported from time to time, 
they would only be giving to the world 
one-sided statements, which might be con- 
tradicted by subsequent evidence, but in 
the mean time might do much injury to the 
parties concerned. Ie must say that he 
did think it a hardship on the parties men- 
tioned in the evidence that there should be 
parties in the Committee-room taking 
notes for the purpose of publishing the 
evidence; and he did think that it was 
worthy the consideration of the Committee 
whether they should not prevent any notes 
being taken ; he believed that they had the 
power to do so, and he thought that justice 
to the parties demanded it. 

Sir J. GRAHAM said, that the hon, 
Member (Mr. Wakley) had referred to the 
precedent of 1836 and 1837. Now, he 
(Sir J. Graham) had an indistinet recollec- 
tion of what had occurred on that Com- 
mittee, but, if he remembered rightly, he 
opposed in the Committee the Motion for 
reporting to the House from day to day; 
and the Motion which it was now sought to 
obtain the assent of the House to was the 
first Motion of the kind since that prece- 
dent had been established. Undoubtedly 
the Committee might either exclude stran- 
gers, or if, admitting strangers, they found 
any of them taking notes of the proceedings 
for the purpose of publication, there could 
not be a doubt that such a publication 
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would be a breach of the privileges of the 
House. The Committee might bring such 
publication before the House, and he had 
not a doubt that it would be considered to 
be a breach of privilege. It was quite true 
that the Motion was in form only to report 
the evidence from day to day to the House; 
but he presumed the object was to follow 
that up, if it were carried, by the ulterior 
Motion that the evidence so reported be 
printed. To that he should be decidedly 
opposed, considering such a proceeding to 
be quite opposed to justice and fairness to 
the parties concerned in this investigation, 

Mr. ETWALL did not see any objection 
to the publication, in an abbreviated form, 
of the facts as they came before the Com- 
mittee. This was a public Committee; the 
public were admitted by the Committee to 
hear the evidence, and, that being the 
ease, he could not conceive what harm 
could arise from the publication of it in 
print. He thought it would be much better 
for the persons against whom charges might 
be made in the course of the evidence to 
have those charges appear in print in an 
authentic form. 

Captain PECHELL bors witness to the 
extreme approbation which the noble Lord 
opposite had earned from the Committee, 
and every Member of it, by his conduct as 
Chairman. He did not believe that any 
Member of the Committee would put in 
exercise either of the two powers which 
the right hon. Baronet had so kindly re- 
minded them that they were invested with; 
he believed they would neither exclude the 
public nor seek to treat the publication of 
the evidence as a breach of privilege. He 
trusted the House would support the views 
of the Committee. 

Mr. PAKINGTON said, that perfect 
harmony had prevailed in the Committee, 
much of which he thought was attributable 
to the courtesy and good judgment with 
which the noble Lord had conducted him- 
self in the chair. He (Mr. Pakington) 
had voted on both divisions against report- 
ing to the House from day to day, on the 
ground that it was not for the public good 
that evidence so deeply affecting the par- 
ties mentioned in it should be published 
until the whole of it could be presented to 
the House. It would be the much better 
course for the Committee to put an end to 
the partial publication of their proceedings. 
He was bound to state that he entirely 
agreed with the right hon. Baronet, and 
should vote against the Motion. 


Mr. T. DUNCOMBE had voted in the 
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Committee, on the first division, against 
the evidence being reported from day to 
day. He should have done the same on 
the second division, if he had not been 
accidentally absent at the moment the 
division occurred. There might be gar- 
bled reports of the evidence given to the 
public by persons who attended the Com- 
mittee-room to take notes of what occurred; 
but those persons did so at their own peril. 
The House had nothing to do with that ; 
but they ought to recollect that much of 
this evidence—and very loose it was—con- 
sisted of criminations and recriminations 
of individuals, and was connected with no- 
thing but mere local squabbles in the town 
of Andover. He would venture to say the 
publie cared nothing about it. They had 
heard of parish meetings, in which it had 
been said of one of the speakers that the 
eyes of all Europe were on that man ; and, 
perhaps, it might be that the people of 
Andover thought that all Europe was 
longing for this evidence. The House had 
lately legalized their own publication of 
libellous matter; and he would say that 
there was a great chance of libellous mat- 
ter being brought out in the evidence before 
this Committee, which, if this Motion were 


carried, would be printed from day to day, 


and go forth to the world. Now, the evi- 
dence was chiefly ex parte so far as it had 
gone, and he said therefore that it would 
not be fair or just to the parties concerned 
to publish it. The newspapers published 
it at their peril, and the parties libelled 
had a remedy against them; but if the 
House published these libels, the par- 
ties would have no remedy. One wit- 
ness had stated to the Committee that 
seven or eight other witnesses were all 
perjured, and persons of bad character. 
If the newspapers put that in print, the 
parties designated would have an action 
of libel against them, but if the House 
published that statement, the parties 
would have no redress. The precedent of 
the Committee of 1836 and 1837 had, he 
maintained, no analogy to the present oc- 
easion. That was an inquiry into the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law throughout 
the country and into its general operation; 
it was not an investigation of local charges 
against individuals. He thought it would 
be unjust and unfair to pass this Motion. 

Lorp COURTENAY, as the organ of 
the Committee, did not feel justified in 
doing otherwise than taking the sense of 
the House on the Motion which he had 
been ordered to make as Chairman. 
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House divided — Ayes 16; Noes 81: 


Majority 65. 


List of the AYES. 


Archbold, R. 
Armstrong, Sir A. 
Bagge, W. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Collett, J. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Hume, J. 


Morris, D. 

Pechell, Capt. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Somers, J. P. 
Stanley, hon. W. 0. 


TELLERS, 
Etwall, R. 
Wakley, T. 


List of the Noes. 


Baillie, I. J. 

Baine, W. 

Bernal, R. 

Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Bowles, Adm. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brownrigg, J.S. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Cardwell, E. 

Carew, W. H. P. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Cockburn, rt. hn. Sir G, 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collett, W. R. 

Craig, W. G. 

Davies, D. A. S. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Dickinson, F. II, 
Divett, E. 

Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Drummond, H. H. 
Duncan, G. 
Duncombe, hon. 0. 
Dundas, D. 

Egerton, W. T. 
Elphinstone, Sir H. 
Feilden, W. 

Fuller, A. E. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. TH. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Greene, T. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hastie, A. 

Hawes, B. 

Hayes, Sir E. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hodgson, R. 

Hope, Sir J. 

Hope, G. W. 
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Houldsworth, T. 
Howard, hon. C. W. 
James, W. 
Jocelyn, Viset. 
Kelly, Sir F. R. 
Kemble, H. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, hon. Capt. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Morgan, O. 
Northland, Visct. 
O’Brien, A. S. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Pattison, J. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Pennant, hon. Col. 
Philips, G. R. 
Phillpots, J. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Richards, R. 
Round, C. G. 
Smith, B. 
Smith, rt. hn. R. V. 
Smythe, hon. G. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Spooner, R. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Trotter, J. 
Turner, E. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Waddington, H. 8S. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Wrightson, W. 
Young, J 

TELLERS, 
Duncombe, T. 
Pakington, J. S. 


ELECTION. 


The Order of the Day read for the Ad. 





journed Debate on the Bridport Election, 
upon which 

Mr. HENLEY rose to move the fol- 
lowing Amendment, to add at the end of 
the question after the word ‘ Romilly’’— 


«“ And whether any means were resorted to by 
parties to the Petition, or others, for withholding 
from the consideration of the Committee matters 
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contaiued in the allegations of the Petition having 
reference to bribery and treating.” 

The hon. Member contended that it was 
evident upon the face of the proceedings 
of the Committee, that there must have 
been a compromise for the purpose of 
avoiding a disclosure of the circumstances 
complained of in the petition. The peti- 
tioners complained of bribery and treat- 
ing, and that was the point referred to 
them to inquire into. Well, the Commit- 
tee did not say that bribery had not been | 
proved, but that they postponed the consi- 
deration of it, thereby giving no judgment 
on the point at all. If the House permitted 
such a practice as this to go on, the public 
would come to the conclusion that the 
Members of that House were careless of 
such charges, seeing that they did not 
avail themselves of the power which the 
law gave them to investigate charges of 
this kind; and the result would be that 
some other tribunal would be found neces- 
sary to exercise jurisdiction in such cases 
sin room of that House; a result which he, 
for one, should grealy deprecate. The 
hon. Member also maintained that the 


Speaker, in giving his casting vote on this 
question in the previous debate, exercised 


a power not authorized by Act of Parlia- 
ment. For those reasons, he moved the 
Amendment of which he had given notice. 

Mr. BANKES seconded the Motion, 
and insisted that the House was bound to 
inquire into this case, in order to vindicate 
its conduct in the eyes of the public. It 
had been stated in the previous debate by | 
the hon. Member for Nottingham (Mr. 
Gisborne), that the practice of ‘ jobbing 
the votes” before Election Committees was 
quite notorious, If such were the case, 
that was another reason for inquiry, in 
order to see what amendment of the law 
was necessary to prevent this system being 
acted upon. It might be said that the Act 
commonly known as Lord John Russell’s 
Act would afford a sufficient remedy. He 
denied that it would, for it could only be 
brought into operation if an elector of the 
borough would run the risk of subjecting 
himself to the forfeiture of 500/., which 
was the amount of his recognizances; and 
if he failed to prove his charges he was 
mulcted in that sum. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL felt it 
his duty to oppose the Motion of the hon. 
Member, and, upon this simple ground, 
that a remedy was provided by the Act of 
Parliament introduced by the noble Lord 
the Member for London calculated ex- 
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actly to meet the case, if any ground ex- 
isted for the Motion. From this Act it 
appeared that not only would a Committee 
be appointed with power to inquire, but it 
would be their duty to inquire whether ex- 
tensive bribery had or had not been com- 
mitted; and if it appeared that it had been 
committed, to report all matters relating 
to it to the House, which would take such 
steps against the parties committing the 
bribery as they should see fit. If, then, 
any elector or other person competent to 
do so had any real ground for bringing 
this matter under the notice of the House, 
there was a legitimate mode appointed by 
law for inquiring into it, and, therefore, 
he opposed the present Motion. 

Mr. DUNCOMBE said, that the House 
had already agreed to an inquiry into this 
matter; and the question now before the 
House was, whether the Committee should 
not be required to carry it a little further, 
and endeavour to ascertain whether any 
means had been resorted to for withholding 
the consideration of bribery and treating 
alleged to have taken place. Well, what 
were the reasons for refusing it? It was 
said that Lord J. Russell’s Act enabled 
him to inquire under certain cireum- 
stances: that might be quite true, but 
there was nothing in that Act to relieve 
the House from the responsibility of in- 
quiring under other circumstances. It 
was the right of the subject that there 
should be such an inquiry. There had 
been a petition charging bribery and treat- 
ing; but that was evaded by the Com- 
mittee not going on with the inquiry. 
Was it intended to be laid down, that if 
Members of that House rose and made out 
a primd facie case of bribery, the House 
was not to inquire into it ? He maintained 
that they ought not to shrink from the 
subject, but that it was due to the honour 
of the House, where allegations of bribery 
had been so broadly made, that a Com- 
mittee should be appointed, and he should 
vote accordingly. 

Sm W. JAMES should vote with the 
Government on this question, as he did not 
think any ground had been laid by the hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire. Rockett had only 
called on the House to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances attending his own vote, and 
not into any more general matters; and in 
the absence of any such request, as the 
Act of Parliament was so decisive, he 
should yote against the hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire. 


Sm D. L. EVANS reminded the House 
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that this was not the first or second time 
that bribery had been proved, or at least ge- 
nerally supposed to exist, in the borough of 
Bridport. The allegations of Members of 
that House were worthy of attention, and 
the question ought not to be blinked by 
means of a mere technicality of law. The 
public would believe that they wished to 
screen corruption. 

Sir R. PEEL said, the natural impulse 
at first was, of course, to accede to any 
proposition to inquire into alleged bribery 
and corruption ; and the question now was, 
whether or no they should appoint a Com- 
mittee to determine whether or no there 
had been bribery at the Bridport election. 
Fortunately in this case there was no party 
or personal feeling to interfere with the 
dispassionate decision of this case. But 
while they were naturally anxious to in- 
quire into allegations of bribery, they 
should not lose sight of the natural ten- 
dency there was in a popular assembly to 
decide questions by party feeling, nor of 
the cireumstances under which, in the time 
of Sir R. Walpole, the power to decide on 
disputed questions of the sort was given 
to Election Committees. He ventured to 


Bridport 


say, that if the House were to resume the 


right of jurisdiction, the time would soon 
come when the decisions on such questions 
would again be decided by party and po- 
litical considerations, and not by justice. 
The House could not have forgotten the 
time when a regular canvass was resorted 
to in order to obtain a majority. It was 
to stop such proceedings that the House 
had divested itself of the power of giving 
the decision of such matters to Committees 
appointed pro hae vice, and had given it to 
Committees appointed under statute to de- 
cide judicially. Ile feared that the course 
now recommended by the hon. Member 
would establish an inconvenient precedent. 
An inquiry would by no means be pre- 
cluded by their refusing to agree to the 
recommendation of the hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire. The Speaker, though he 
(Sir R. Peel) would by no means say that 
his opinion was necessarily conclusive, had 
said that under the 5th and 6th Victoria it 
would still be competent to any elector to 
present a petition praying for an inquiry 
into alleged bribery, on which the House 
would appoint a Committee, with power to 
examine on oath, and to decide judicially; 
and the vote of the right hon. Gentleman 
had proceeded on that ground, thinking, 
as he did, that the Committee then moved 
for would have no better means of deciding 
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than the Bridport Election Committee had 
had. If such a petition were presented, 
and bribery were established by the evi- 
dence of a single witness, the question of 
compromise could not be excluded from the 
inquiry of the Committee ; so that by the 
adoption of such a course the whole ques- 
tion would be legally decided by a Com- 
mittee appointed under the Act known as 
Lord J. Russell’s Act, the express object 
of which was to prevent inquiries of this 
sort, at the mere instance of individual 
Members, by Committees with no more 
powers than those of an ordinary Select 
Committee. Feeling, then, that the au- 
thority of the Committee must be main- 
tained, and that no Committee presided 
over by the right hon. Gentlemen the 
Member for Halifax would neglect its duty, 
he should now give the vote which he con- 
sidered he had substantially given on the 
former occasion, against the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Oxfordshire. 

Mr. HUME said, the right hon. Baronet 
had done all he could to draw the House 
away from the real question, which had 
nothing whatever to do with the party in- 
fluence formerly exercised; because, what- 
ever way the inquiry asked for might be 
decided, the seat could not be affected by 
it. The real question at issue was the 
credit and character of that House. The 
right hon. Baronet said, it was open to the 
electors to petition; but the time for peti- 
tioning expired on the 6th of June, and the 
adjournment for the holidays was until 
nearly that time. 

Mr. LAW was of opinion that the Com- 
mittce had had, under the Act, full power 
to inquire into the cause of the abandon- 
ment of the charge of bribery. Words 
which gave them that authority were in- 
troduced into the first section, and as in- 
dustriously excluded from the fourth; but 
the Committee, instead of inquiring, as 
they were authorized to do, adopted the 
extraordinary course complained of in the 
petition of Rockett—they did not receive 
the evidence of the poll-clerk, which would 
have decided the question; but, acting on 
the evidence of a stranger to the record, 
they shifted the vote of Rockett from one 
poll to the other. He thought that the 
House should not allow this opportunity to 
escape of ascertaining whether there had 
been a compromise or not. 

Mr. S. WORTLEY said, what had 
fallen from the right hon, Gentleman ap- 
peared to him an additional reason why the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Ox- 
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fordshire should not be agreed to. The 
authority of the Committee ought to be 
supported. It was appointed under the 
Act known as Lord J. Russell’s Act, by 
the first section of which specific tribunals 
were to be established for the purpose 
of deciding such questions. That Com- 
mittee had exercised its discretion. No 
new evidence was afforded, no new peti- 
tion had been presented, and he agreed 
with the Speaker in thinking that if a 
Committee were now appointed, they 
would have no better means of deciding 
the case than the Bridport Election Com- 
mitee had. The Committee now moved 
for would, in fact, be a court of appeal 
from that Committee. On the other hand, 
it was still open to the electors to petition, 
and a Committee might then be appointed 
which would have much greater power than 
a Select Committee of that House. 

Mr. WAKLEY denied that there was 
no new matter before the House ; but, af- 
ter all, the real question was, whether the 
House desired to be left in ignorance of 
what their own tribunal had done. The 


character of the House was suffering 
through the conduct of the Committee. 
He gave them credit for the best inten- 


tions; but out of doors every one was 
laughing at the decision of the Committee. 
They were bound to inquire whether the 
tribunals they had established for the trial 
of election cases were efficient. If it turn- 
ed out that the Committee in this instance 
had discharged its duty, the investigation 
would redound to the credit of the House. 
The House divided on the Question, that 
the words proposed by Mr. Henley be add- 
ed :—Ayes 48; Noes 80: Majority 32. 


List of the Aves. 


Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Jalsey, T. P. 
Hamilton, J. IT. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hill, Lord E. 
Hindley, C. 
Hume, J. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Lawson, A. 
Marsland, H. 
Morris, D. 
Mostyn, hon. E. M. L, 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Richards, R. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Spooner, R. 
Stanley, hon. W. 0. 
Thornely, T. 


Ackers, J. 

Allix, J. P. 
Armstrong, Sir A. 
Benett, J. 
Bennett, P. 
Bentinck, Lord IL. 
Beresford, Major 
Borthwick, P. 
Bridgeman, H. 
Broadwood, H. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Cayley, E. 8. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Collett, J. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Duncan, G. 
Duncombe, T. 
Etwall, R. 

Evans, Sir De Lacy 
Floyer, J. 

Fuller, A. E. 
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Trelawny, J. S. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Wakley, T. 
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TELLERS, 
Bankes, G. 
Henley, J. W. 


List of the Nors. 


Alexander, N. 
Archbold, R. 

Balfour, J. M. 
Baring, rt. hon. W. B. 
Bernal, R. 

Bowes, J. 

Bowles, Adm. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Brownrigg, J. S. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Busfeild, W. 

Butler, P. 8. 
Cardwell, E. 

Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Clive, Visct. 


Cockburn, rt. hn. Sir G. 


Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cripps, W. 

Damer, hon. Col. 
Davies, D. A. S. 
Denison, E. B. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Drummond, H, H. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Ellice, rt. hon. E. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Forman, T. S. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. II. 


Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 


Granby, Marq. of 
Greene, T. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hawes, B. 

Hayes, Sir E. 
Herbert, rt. hon. 8. 
Hope, Sir J. 

Hope, G. W. 
Hornby, J. 


Humphery, Ald. 
James, Sir W. C, 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jocelyn, Viset. 
Kelly, Sir F. 
Kemble, II. 

Kirk, P. 

Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, hon. Capt. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Marjoribanks, 8. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Neville, R. 
Northland, Visct, 
Pakington, J.S. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Pennant, hon. Col. 
Phillpotts, J. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Smythe, hon G. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stewart, J. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Troubridge, Sir E. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Wood, C. 

Wood, Col. T. 
Wortley, hon, J. S, 


TELLERS. 
Young, J. 
Baring, H. B. 


It was then ordered— 

“That the Petition of William Rockett be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, to be appointed to 
inquire into all the circumstances under which Jo 
seph Welch gave Evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee on the Bridport Election Petition, that Wil- 
liam Rockett voted for Mr. Romilly.” 


THE COLONIAL OFFICE. 
Mr. V. SMITH adverted to the ap- 


pointment of Mr. Rogers as additional Un- 


der Secretary in the Colonial Office. 


He 





thought the Office ought to have been re- 
modelled, rather than a gentleman nomi- 
nated in disregard of the claims of those 
who had long been connected with the de- 
partment, and who had efficiently dis- 
charged their duties. Mr. Rogers had 
been Registrar General under the Joint 
Stock Act, and had hitherto had nothing 
to do with the Colonial Office. 
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The CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER wished the right hon. Gentleman 
had given him notice of his intention to 
introduce the subject. It was proposed 
to appoint an Assistant Secretary in the 
Colonial Office, for the purpose of aiding 
Mr. Stephen, particularly in reference to 
Colonial Acts. Mr. Stephen had pointed 
out the necessity of having a person to 
look after these. The gentleman who 
held this appointment would also perform 
the duties of Third Commissioner of Emi- 
gration, without receiving any additional 
salary. An appointment which had lately 
fallen vacant in the Colonial Office had not 
been filled up, and new arrangements were 
in contemplation for remodelling the Office, 
and reducing the number of the chief 
clerks. 

Subject at an end. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 29, 1846. 


Minutes.) Puptic Bitts.—1° Drainage. 
Reported. Coroners (Ireland). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Sir George Grey, from Pas- 
sengers travelling between Birmingham and Bristol by Rail- 
way, on the 26th of May, complaining of Break of Gauge 
on Railways. —By Mr. M‘Carthy, from the City of Cork, 
praying that all Expenses for the Erection and Mainte- 
nance of Lighthouses, Beacons, and Floating Buoys on 
the Coasts of the United Kingdom, should henceforth 
be defrayed out of the Public Revenue.x—From Lord 
Vernon, and others, respecting the Increase of Tolls on 
Railways, 


ADJOURNMENT AND BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Sir R. PEEL rose to move, in pursu- 
ance of notice, that the House at its rising 
do adjourn to Friday next, and took that 
opportunity of explaining in what order it 
would be his duty, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, to propose to bring on public 
business immediately after the recess. 

Sir G. GREY wished the right hon. 
Baronet to state what was intended by 
the Government with respect to the Poor 
Removal Bill. It had been a long time 
before the House, and there was a great 
deal of interest felt in it out of doors; and 
it was therefore desirable that the country 
should be informed what were the inten- 
tions of the Government with respect to 
It. 

Smr R. PEEL said, he should give 
the earliest day after the Irish Bill had 
9 disposed of to the Poor Removal 

ill. 
Mr. J. O'CONNELL begged to give 
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notice, on the part of himself and his 
friends, that so long as the Irish Coer- 
cion Bill was before the House, they would 
feel it their duty, as Irish Members, to op- 
pose the Motion for giving preeedence to 
Orders of the Day over Motions on Thurs- 
days; and, failing in that, it would be their 
duty to move Amendments on the Orders 
of the Day as they came on. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, of the Poor 
Removal Bill, that it had been originally 
settled, as he thought, to proceed with it, 
pari passu with the Corn Importation Bill. 
Now, however, it seemed that the Poor 
Removal Bill was to be postponed inde- 
finitely, as well as the Highway Bill and 
other Bills connected with it. The House 
was to be called upon to waste week after 
week on the Irish Coercion Bill; and in the 
meantime what was to become of the Poor 
Removal Bill? He trusted that in a short 
time the other House would have passed 
the Corn Bill; but, as he had apprehended 
early in the Session, the Poor Removal 
Bill would be left to shift for itself. There 
was another Bill of which the right hon. 
Baronet had said nothing, and regarding 
which he (Mr. T. Duncombe) must ask for 
some information from the Secretary at 
War. He alluded to the Bill for the en- 
rolment of the militia. He had mentioned 
it long before Easter, and had been in- 
formed, that it would be brought in before 
Easter; but now Whitsuntide had arrived, 
and it had not been heard of. He had all 
along feared that it would not be intro- 
duced till it was too late to consider its 
clauses. It had not been even seen yet, 
though the least that could have been ex- 
pected was, that it would have been upon 
the Table before Whitsuntide, and a good 
deal of interest was felt about it by the 
public. As to the Poor Removal Bill, he 
must say that the right hon. Baronet would 
not be using the House quite fairly if he 
did not enable it properly to discuss, and 
afterwards to pass the measure. 

Sm R. PEEL admitted frankly that he 
had justified some expectation that the 
Poor Removal Bill would be brought on on 
an early day; but he hoped the House 
would make allowances for the difficulty of 
the position of Government. He and his 
Colleagues were ready to devote sixteen or 
eighteen hours a day to their public duties 
in the House; still they had hitherto only 
had two days in the week for Government 
business. So anxious was he to fulfil every 
expectation he had raised, that he was 
ready to take the Poor Removal Bill on 
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Friday next, instead of the Votesin Supply. 
He believed that there was still money 
enough in the Treasury to go on with the 
public service; but he considered Minis- 
ters bound to press forward the Irish 
Bill. 

Sm J. GRAHAM said, that the hon. 
Member for Malton (Mr. E. Denison) had 
given notice of an instruction to the Com- 
mittee on the Poor Removal Bill, and if it 
were carried, it would be indispensable to 
alter the whole framework of the measure. 
It must be recommitted pro formd, in order 
that it might be remodelled. He appre- 
hended, however, that one night would be 
sufficient for the discussion. 

Mr. HUME expressed a strong desire 
that the Poor Removal Bill should have 
pregedence, as he knew that great anxiety 
was felt upon the subject in agricultural 
districts. He recommended that the Irish 
Coercion Bill should be postponed to other 
business, with a view to save time. If the 
right hon. Baronet intended to stop all the 
useful business of the country for the sake 
of that measure, he would find himself in- 
volved in new difficulties. He stated not 


only his own opinion, but that of almost 
everybody out of the House. 


There was 
hardly one person who did not express a 
hope that Government would not inter- 
fere with the progress of the Poor Re- 
moval Bill. 

Mr. BANKES said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would recollect that it was distinctly 
understood that an opportunity should be 
given of discussing the principle of the 
Poor Removal Bill. That could not be 
done if the debate were confined to the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Maldon; 
and he trusted that, in assenting to the 
course proposed by the Government, he 
should be understood as doing so in the an- 
ticipation of having an opportunity for 
fully discussing the general principle of the 
measure. 

Motion for the Adjournment agreed to. 


TREATY BETWEEN RUSSIA AND 
TURKEY. 

Dr. BOWRING wished to know from 
the right hon. Baronet the First Minister 
of the Crown, whether any Treaty had been 
signed between the Russian Government 
and the Ottoman Porte, equalizing the du- 
ties paid by foreign nations under the ex- 
isting capitulation, and removing the dis- 
advantages under which British subjects 
have laboured ? 

Sir R. PEEL: The best possible an- 
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swer I can give to the hon. Gentleman is to 
say, that though we have not received 
official intimation of the actual signing of 
the Treaty, we are yet in possession of such 
information as to render it exceedingly pro- 
bable that a Treaty has been signed; and 
I think I am justified in expressing a hope 
that it has been signed. In a letter dated 
30th April, Sir Stratford Canning says that 
Redschid Pasha was going to the Russian 
Minister, who had authority from his Go- 
vernment to sign the Treaty. 


THE OREGON QUESTION, 

Mr. HUME said, it was known to the 
public, through the newspapers, that the 
President of the United States had received 
directions to give notice to this country 
that the regulations which now existed for 
the joint occupancy of the Oregon territory 
should terminate within a year. He wish- 
ed to know from the right hon. Baronet, 
the head of the Government, whether the 
American President had given notice to 
this country of the intended termination 
of the existing convention respecting this 
territory ? 

Sir R. PEEL: In answer to the ques- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman, I beg to state 
that the American President has given no- 
tice to this country that the termination of 
the existing convention should take place at 
the end of the year. In giving that notice, 
however, he has adopted the terms which 
were ultimately assented to by both Houses 
of the Legislature of the United States, 
viz., that the Notice shall be given with the 
view of leading to an amicable adjustment 
of all the differences and disputes in re- 
spect to this territory. 


RETIRING ALLOWANCES TO NAVAL 
OFFICERS, 

Sm C. NAPIER begged to observe, 
that more than twelve months ago, a pro- 
posal had been circulated by the Board of 
Admiralty to the effect, that a retiring al- 
lowance would be given to those naval offi- 
cers who thought proper to send in their 
resignations. A number of officers, in ac- 
cordance with this proposal, had sent in 
their resignations, but had as yet received 
no intimation whether they had been ac- 
cepted. He wished the Government would 
urge upon the Admiralty the propriety of 
stating what were their intentions relative 
to these applications, or, if they were not 
to be acceded to, to return the letters of 
the applicants, that they might not stand 
in judgment against them. 
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Sm R. PEEL: My impression was, that 
the Admiralty made a certain proposal with 
this reserve, that unless a certain number 
of officers accepted that proposal, the Ad- 
miralty had the entire power to set it aside. 
The number required not having accepted 
the proposal, it has accordingly fallen. My 
impression was, that the Admiralty had 
publicly notified that it was not to take 
effect, and that they had under their con- 
sideration some other plan. 


COMMERCIAL POLICY—CANADA. 


Lorp G. BENTINCK rose to put a 
question to the First Minister of the Crown, 
which might appear at first sight to impugn 
the fair dealing, frankness, and truth-tel- 
ling of a Member of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; but he had reason to think, from the 
explanation he had already received, that 
no such imputation could rest upon the 
Earl of Dalhousie, to whom his question 
referred. It was probably within the know- 
ledge of every Gentleman in that House, 
that a statement had been made last night 
by the Earl of Dalhousie, that the Canadian 
Colonies were perfectly satisfied with the 
commercial policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and that, so far from entertain- 
ing any feeling of apprehension and alarm, 
all that the Canadians asked was, that the 
nominal duty of one shilling, which was 
proposed to be retained on Canadian and 
other wheat, should be reduced to a penny. 
That was the statement which they had all 
probably seen imputed to the Earl of Dal- 
housie ; and he (Lord G. Bentinck) might 
state, that he had heard it with his own 
ears. Now, the question which he had to 
ask of Her Majesty’s Minister, was this— 
whether or not the Canadian mail had not 
arrived, bringing an Address to Her Ma- 
jesty, which had been unanimously voted 
by the Legislative Assembly of Canada, of 
whieh the first paragraph ran in terms 
something like this :-—~ 

“That this House views with most serious ap- 

prehension and alarm, and as detrimental to the 
future peace and prosperity of these Colonies, the 
adoption of the proposed principles of commercial 
intercourse now under the consideration of the 
Imperial Parliament ?” 
That such an Address had been unani- 
mously voted, he had the best reason for 
knowing, inasmuch—[ ‘‘ Question!’’] Well, 
the question he had to put was this, whe- 
ther, when this statement was made by a 
Cabinet Minister of the Crown, he was in 
possession of the information to which he 
had just referred? 
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Sir R. PEEL: I have great pleasure 


in giving the noble Lord all the informa- 
tion I possess upon the subject on which 
he has just put the question. I had yes- 
terday made an appointment with the Sec- 
retary for the Colonies, to meet him at 
half-past one o’clock this day; and when 
my right hon. Friend attended that meet- 
ing, he brought with him a letter from Lord 
Cathcart, containing an Address to the 
Crown—I know not whether unanimously 
adopted or not-—but of the general purport 
to which the noble Lord has referred, 
namely, expressing apprehension at the 
consequences of the adoption of the com- 
mercial measures of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I certainly understood my right 
hon. Friend to say, that this despatch had 
reached him in the course of the morning ; 
but for myself I must say that, at any rate, 
I had no knowledge of its arrival till two 
o'clock to-day. When the noble Lord was 
good enough to state to me that he would 
put the question, I told him that I thought 
it probable the Earl of Dalhousie had no 
earlier knowledge of the purport of the 
despatch than I had; but since then I have 
received an assurance that my noble Friend 
was entirely unaware of the receipt of this 
despatch at the period when he spoke last 
night. It must be obvious that when de- 
spatches arrive, especially at a late hour, it 
is quite impossible that their contents can 
be simultaneously communicated to the 
Members of the Government, however im- 
portant they may be. If there is not to be 
a meeting of the Cabinet on the day of 
their arrival, they are put into circula- 
tion among the Members of Government, 
and some time must necessarily elapse be- 
fore they all receive information of them. 


THE POOR LAW. 
Mr. CHRISTIE asked whether the 


Poor Law Commissioners had made any 
inquiry into the circumstances of the case 
formerly referred to at Barrow-on-Soar, 
and whether any steps had been taken in 
consequence of the inquiry ? 

Sir J. GRATIAM replied, that the Poor 
Law Commissioners had instituted an in- 
quiry into the circumstances of the case 
referred to, and had received a report from 
an Assistant Poor Law Commissioner on 
the subject. In accordance with the sug- 
gestions contained in that report, the Com- 
sioners had determined, if the master of 
the workhouse did not tender his resigna- 
tion, to order his immediate dismissal. 
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POTATOES FROM YORKSHIRE. 

On the Order of the Day having been 
read, 

Mr. LAWSON said, his statement on a 
former evening as to the rejection of York- 
shire potatoes from the London market 
was received with incredulity, if not deri- 
sion. Since that time he had had an op- 
portunity of investigating the particulars 
which he gave, and he then rose for the 
purpose of confirming by name every one 
of the assertions which he then made. 
Having mentioned to the noble Member 
for Lynn that he should make some state- 
ment as to the supply of potatoes to the 
London market, his noble Friend, with 
that kindness which always distinguished 
him, said, ‘‘ Here is a letter from York- 
shire which you had better take charge 
of.”’ The noble Lord did not know the 
writer. He (Mr. Lawson) did; and as he 


knew him to be a respectable man, and | 


that he would not assert anything which 
was not true, he took on him to confirm 
his assertions. He was asked to give the 
name of the individual, but he refused to 
do more than pledge himself to the aecu- 
racy of his statement. He was now happy 
to be enabled to inform the House that 
the writer was one of the greatest potato 
growers in England, and well known, as 
he found on inquiry, to the salesmen in 
Tooley-strect. His name was Robert 
Scholefield, of Sand Hill, near Howden, 
and he grew from 1,300 to 1,500 tons 
of potatoes annually. One of the organs 
of public opinion had animadverted on his 
statement; but he had previously written 
for a confirmation of the assertions made 
in the letter to his noble Friend. The 
answer which he received was most satis- 
factory. The name of the person who 
sent the cargo of potatoes to London was 
Mr. Meggit, of Howden. He did not see 
why the potatoes of a tradesman of How- 


den were not as likely to be as good as if 


sent by anybody else. They were landed 
at Cotton’s-wharf, and consigned to Mr. 
Liddell. He had taken the trouble to go 
down and have an interview with the per- 
sons interested, and had at that moment 
the bill of sale in his hands. The potatoes 
were shipped from Hull on the 17th March, 
were sent back from London on the 14th 
April, and arrived in Hull on the 24th 
April; and he had the bill of prices for 
which they had been sold at Leeds. Some 
of those potatoes had been sold for 46s., 
and some for 50s. The name of the vessel 
was the Vigilant, and her master’s name 
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was Shaw. As to the general price of 
potatoes, he could assure the House that 
a salesman had informed him that except in 
years of abundance it was never so low as 
50s. The hon. Member proceeded to read 
extracts from correspondence he had re- 
ceived on the subject, in support of his 
statements, and concluded by quoting the 
expression made use of by a gentleman 
who had written to him on the subject, 
declaring his surprise that the sagacity of 
Alderman Humphery had not taught him, 
if those potatoes had been rotten, as he 
said, that they would have been thrown 
overboard. 

AupermaN HUMPHERY congratulated 
himself on the opportunity he had given 
the hon. Member to make an explanation, 
which he believed the House would think 
was something like the produce of the 
mountain in labour. Instead of being sa- 
tisfied by the statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber, he impugned it again. The potatoes 
were not landed at all. The fscts of the 
case were, that a gentleman named Meg- 
gitt or Maggot, who combined a number 
of trades in his person, thought that there 
would be a scarcity of potatoes, and there- 
fore went to a potato grower and bought 
| fifty tons at 88s. a ton. They were shipped 
for London, with four other rooms of pota- 
‘toes, and were stowed away under the 
'forecastle of the brig Vigilant. When 
| the vessel arrived in London, a gentleman 
| who had a cargo of the same description 
of potatoes on board, sold them for 95s. 
'and 5l. a ton. A Mr. Good, who also had 
| potatoes on board, had the vessel run down 
| to a wharf, where he kept her for a few 
'weeks before he sold them. Mr. Little 
| sold some of them for 80s. and 95s. a ton, 
and would have sold them all at 3/. a ton, 
| but that Mr. Meggitt thought they would 
| sell better at Leeds than at London, and 
was persuaded accordingly to take the bulk 
| to Leeds, where they were sold, it is said, 
to the poor at ls. and ls. 6d. a bushel. 
| Now these were the circumstances under 
| which Mr. Scholefield thought proper to 
'say that a scarcity of potatoes did not 
exist. But he could prove that there had 
been a great falling-off in potatoes this 
year. The fact was, that between this 
year and the year preceding there had 
been a difference in the importations to 
London of 40,000 tons. Taking the quan- 
sey at 90,240,000 lbs. of potatoes, and 





| the 


population at 2,000,000, it would ap- 
pear that the people had been deprived of 
about seven wecks’ consumption of this 
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article. At present the best potatoes were 
91, per ton. One gentleman of York had 
stored up about 7,000 tons of potatoes, 
for which he could have got from 6/. to 
71. a ton; but as he wanted 9/., and as po- 
tatoes will not keep beyond a certain time, 
he stored them up till 4,000 tons were 
rendered entirely useless. He had been 
very properly punished; and he hoped the 
gentleman would be punished in the same 
way whenever he acted in a similar man- 
ner. It was a fact that no less than 5,000 
tons of potatoes had been thrown overboard 
in the Thames last year, as being unfit 
for human food, in consequence of damage 
in shipment and in the voyage. He thought 
the statements which had been made were 
intended to deceive the public as to the 
scarcity of potatoes; but no one could deny 
that the price of the article had risen from 
50s. to 61., 7l., and 91. a ton, and the 
poor would not have been able to bear up 
against the increase but for the abundance 
of employment which existed in London. 

Mr. HUDSON thought that the state- 
ment made by the hon. Member as to the 
falling-off in the quantity of potatoes im- 
ported into London by the river, might be 
explained by the circumstance that much 
of the country produce was now conveyed 
by railroad. 
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WAYS AND MEANS—THE BUDGET. 

House in Committee of Ways and Means. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER spoke as follows: Sir, I avail 
myself of this the last opportunity, pre- 
vious to the separation of the House for 


the holidays, for the purpose of bringing | 
in the usual order, first, what have been 


before them that annual statement of the 


finances of the country which is expected | 
| the past year; and I shall found upon 


from the individual who holds the situa- 
tion which I have the honour to fill. I 
am afraid the statement I have to make 
will have but little attraction, except from 
the general bearing of the subject with 
which it has to deal on the welfare of the 
country. I am not able to embellish it 
with anything novel, since the House has 
already, in previous discussions, been 
made acquainted with the details of those 
parts of the subject which are of most 
interest to the community. The House 
has already been informed by my right 
hon. Friend the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, of the reductions then intended to 
be made in the different duties of Cus- 
toms. Those reductions have been em- 
bodied in an Act which has already passed 
this House, and which now only waits the 
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sanction of the other branch of the Le- 
gislature in order to be carried into full 
operation. It is unnecesary for me also 
to enter into detail as to the expenditure 
of the country, because the House has 
before it, in the Estimates already on the 
Table, the full extent of the augmenta- 
tions which the Government has thought 
it necessary to submit for adoption in the 
different establishments. Nothing, there- 
fore, remains for me but to bring into 
one general view the details already before 
the House as to the revenue and expen- 
diture ; and to show, from the results, 
how successful have been those measures 
which the Government, in former Sessions, 
recommended for the adoption of Parlia- 
ment, to which Parliament have given 
their sanction; and on the continued ope- 
ration and progressive influence of which 
I believe the financial prosperity of this 
country will mainly be found to depend. 
I am not sorry to have this opportunity 
of dispelling some of those gloomy ap- 
prehensions which have been expressed 
by several hon. Friends of mine in this 
House, as to the effect which the recent 
commercial changes might produce on the 
revenue of the country. Statements 
equally alarming have been circulated out 
of this House by those who profess to 
lead public opinion; by some, from igno- 
rance; by others, I am afraid, from a 
less pardonable motive; but from what- 
ever cause proceeding, I think it not un- 
important that they should be corrected, 
and that any false statements which may 
have been made should be contradicted. 
I shall proceed to lay before the House, 


the actual receipt and expenditure during 


that statement a caleulation of what may 
be the probable receipt and expenditure 
of the year on which we are already en- 
tered. The first point to which I shall 
draw the attention of the House relates 
to the calenlations made by my right hon. 
Friend (Sir R. Peel), when he opened this 
subject in the last Session of Parliament ; 
and the results as compared with the es- 
timates then formed. It will be recol- 
lected by those who are accustomed to 
pay attention to such subjects, that my 
right hon. Friend, after proposing great 
reductions in the Customs, stated his 
belief that the total revenue which would 
be received in the course of the year 
would amount to 49,762,000/. Of this 
revenue it was estimated that from Cus- 
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toms would be derived 19,582,0001.; 
from Excise, 12,580,0001.; from Stamps, 
7,100,0007.; from Assessed Taxes, 
4,200,000/.; from the Property Tax, 
5,200,0001.; from the Post Office, 
700,0002.; from Crown Lands, 150,0001.; 
and from Miscellaneous, 250,000/. ; ma- 
king a total, as I have already stated, 
of 49,762,0007. Those hon. Gentlemen 
who have looked at the balance-sheet laid 
a short time ago on the Table of the 
House will find that the Revenue for 
the year, independently of a sum received 
under the Treaty with China, instead 
of merely coming up to the estimate 
of 49,762,000/., amounted to not less 
than 51,250,0001. 
timated with the actual produce, (I give 
the round numbers,) the Customs’ esti- 
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| 52,009,3247. I think the House will agree 


with me that the anticipations of my right 
‘hon. Friend in the last Session of Parlia- 
ment have been fully realized. We next 
come to what has been the expenditure 
during the year. The estimate which was 
made as to the charge on account of the 
National Debt, and other charges on 
the Consolidated Fund, amounted to 
30,795,8581. ; the actual expenditure has 
been 30,607,6617. This diminution of 
charge has arisen from various causes, from 
some modifications in reference to the 
charge of the debt and certain small re- 
ductions of the permanent charges im- 
posed upon the Consolidated Fund. The 





. | . . 
Comparing the es- | Expenditure on the services for the year, 


Army, Navy, Ordnance, and Miscellaneous, 
amounted within 60,0007. to the estimate 


mated at 19,582,0001., actually produced | of the right hon. Gentleman—the esti- 


19,768,0001.; the Excise, estimated at 
12,580,0001., produced 13,296,0001.; the 
Stamps, estimated at 7,100,0001., pro- 
duced 7,660,000/.—an increase, perhaps, 
indicating more than any other, the great 
extent of commercial transactions in the 
course of the year, and the multiplica- 
tion of all those dealings throughout the 


country, which are the great contributors 
to that particular branch of the Revenue. 
The taxes attained as near as possible the 
amount at which they were estimated; 


namely, 4,200,000/. The Property Tax 
fell to some extent; the produce having 
been 5,084,7410. instead of 5,200,0002., 
at which it had been estimated; but this 
did not arise from any falling off of in- 
come, but mainly from the circumstance 
that repayments, which had been post- 
poned, were then made to a larger amount 
than belonged to the particular year; _per- 
sons entitled to a return of the tax, which 
in the first instance they were required to 
pay, having now acquired a knowledge of 
the forms, and coming immediately for 
payment after the receipt of the notices. 
The Crown lands and Miscellaneous at- 
tained nearly to the amount of the esti- 
mate made by my right hon. Friend. 
The Post Office, which was estimated 
at 700,0001., produced no less than 
791,0007., indicating, equally with the 
Stamps, the great activity of trade during 
that particular period. The result, on 
the whole, has been that, taking, in ad- 
dition to that receipt of ordinary reve- 
nue, the sum received under the Treaty 
with China, being 750,8591., the total 
receipt during the past year, which was 
estimated at 49,762,0007., has been 


mate being 18,736,5911., and the actual 
expenditure 18,792,506, The result as 
regards the whole Receipt and Expendi- 
ture for the Year was, that while the 
actual Receipt amounted to 52,009,3241., 
the actual Expenditure amounted to 
49,400,1671., leaving a surplus of 
2,609,1571.; from which is to be deducted 
an item which appears in the public ac- 
counts sometimes on the side of [.xpendi- 
ture, and sometimes on the side of Re- 
ceipt. This year it has fallen upon the 
side of Expenditure. The payment to 
which I allude is that for the Unclaimed 
Dividends, of which the amount paid has 
been more than the sum received by 
228,557. This sum of 228,557. must, 
therefore, be deducted from the surplus, 
already stated, of 2,609,1571., leaving a 
clear surplus of 2,380,6001. It will be 
recollected that my right hon. Friend, 
when he made his statement last year, 
anxious not to create too sanguine an 
expectation as to the effects of the mea- 
sures he then proposed, stated the ex- 
pected surplus at a very moderate amount. 
It may also be in their recollection, that at 
that time apprehensions of a very serious 
nature were entertained as to whether the 
reductions of revenue then made were 
such as would tend, by encouraging in- 
creased consumption, to repair the loss. 
I do think, that to those who expressed 
such apprehensions, the statement I have 
now made must be a satisfactory answer. 
It must give them additional proof—if 
proof is wanted—of the elasticity of the 
resources of this country. It must give 
proof that if, in the proper direction, 
you remove any weight which presses 
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down the public energies, you will sooner 
or later find a satisfactory result, not only 
in an augmentation of revenue, but in in- 
creased comfort and happiness among the 
great body of the people. The course taken 
with respect to the finances of the pre- 
sent year is in strict accordance with 
that which was adopted with respect to 
the preceding year; and I have now to 
state to the House my calculations with 
regard to future revenue and expenditure, 
with this additional advantage, that I 
am able more confidently to anticipate 
the future, from the observation and 
the knowledge of the past. Now, in 
making an estimate of the revenue of 
the year, the first point to which atten- 
tion is necessarily directed is, the Cus- 
toms’ revenue of the country. The Cus- 
toms produced in the last year, as I 
have already stated, a sum of 19,768,000/. 
By the measures which have been in this 
Session passed through the House, a re- 
duction of duties has taken place to the 
amount of 1,041,0007. But no hon. Gen- 
tleman who either considers what is past, 
or is even aware of the ordinary principles 
of finance, would suppose that the revenue 
of the succeeding year is to be caleu- 
lated by deducting from the revenue of 
the last year the amount of the duties 
which it is proposed to subtract ; under 
any cireumstances, a large reduction of 
that amount would have to be made, on 
account of increased consumption of those 
articles upon which the duty has been 
merely reduced, and increased consump- 
tion of other articles which remain sub- 
ject to taxation in consequence of the total 
abolition of duty upon a great variety of 
articles. In calculating, therefore, the 
reduction that should be made from the 
last year’s revenue on account of the 
abolition of duties during the present 
year, I must be guided in some degree by 
the experience of the past; and I find, 
upon reference to the reductions which 
have been previously made, that if I were 
to take the loss of revenue on the Cus- 
toms at two-fifths of the amount of the 
duty which is repealed, I should exceed 
that which has been found to be the loss 
upon the periods during which we have 
for some time past been acting in the same 
direction upon the Customs’ revenue. I 
should, therefore, not feel authorized in 
deducting from the revenue of the Cus- 
toms a greater sum than 400,000/. on 
account of the reductions which have been 
effected. That would leave the Customs’ 
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revenue at about 19,300,0007. But I 
take it at a greater amount than that; 
and I will state to the House the ground 
of my doing so. I find, on reference 
to the most experienced observers of the 
course of trade, that there is every antici- 
pation of the continuance, during the rest 
of the year that has begun, of the prospe- 
rity with which trade has been attended, 
with some slight interruption, up to the 
present period. I receive from every one 
of the outports the most satisfactory state- 
ments as to the prospects of the revenue 
for the ensuing year. I am called upon 
by all the different officers of those ports, 
confirmed by the authority of those who 
superintend the business in London, not 
to confine my augmentation of duty to 
the 200,000/. which I propose in addi- 
tion to what I have already stated, but 
to carry it to a much greater extent ; but 
I am always anxious to be on the safe side 
in these cases, and I limit my calculations 
to such a sum as shall raise the Cus- 
toms’ revenue to 19,500,000/7. What is 
the report that I receive from those dif- 
ferent ports? Is it that the revenue is 
falling off, or has already fallen off, in 
consequence of the operation of these re- 
ductions, during the period that has 
intervened since they were made? On 
the contrary, I find in some of the leading 
ports of this country, that during the last 
six weeks—weeks, be it observed, of con- 
siderable uncertainty, which is dwelt upon 
by those who make these reports as creat- 
ing great hesitation among those engaged 
in commerce—so far from a diminution of 
revenue during those six weeks, that is, 
from the commencement of the financial 
year up to the present time, there has 
been in many of those ports an excess, in 
many an equality of revenue, and in those 
in which there has been a deficiency it is 
principally accounted for by the state in 
which the corn trade has been; and 
these accounts are coupled with a general 
expectation that the revenue is on the ad- 
vance, and will continue to increase. I 
mention the last six weeks, particularly, 
as justifying me in my view of augmen- 
tation of revenue, because the House is 
aware that the duties have been repealed 
during those six weeks; they were sus- 
pended by an Order from the Treasury, 
upon the Resolution passing this House; 
and yet, notwithstanding this cireumstance, 
I find that, at Liverpool, at Newcastle, at 
Leeds, at Port Glasgow, and at Dublin, 
places in all parts of the United Kingdom, 
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and places of most considerable import, 
there has been no falling off in the re- 
venue during those six weeks, as com- 
pared with the corresponding six weeks 
of the preceding year; and that there is 
an expectation, that when the present 
discussions in Parliament shall have ter- 
minated, the revenue will take a spring 
even beyond what it has taken since 
the commencement of the year. It is 
on these grounds that I consider my- 
self justified, notwithstanding the large 
reductions of duties to which the House 
has already assented, in taking the 
Customs’ revenue for the present year 
at 19,500,0001., instead of 19,300,0002., 
the sum at which it would have been 
taken if I had, under ordinary cireum- 
stanees, made a reduction on account 
of the taxes remitted. The next im- 
portant branch of revenue is that of the 
Excise. In that department, it must be 
remembered that there was, in the past 
year, a very large abolition of duties, 
amounting to about 1,000,000/.; and under 
the head of the duties so abolished, of 
course, all that the Government before 
received was lost. But, when those al- 
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terations were proposed, it was stated to 


the House that they were of a nature 
calculated to give new vigour to industry, 
to eall into life new establishments, to 
create new employment, and to give to 
the persons so employed the means of 
augmenting the other branches of re- 
venue derived from the Excise. It was 
in consequence of the operation of these 
eauses that the Excise, during the last 
year, fell only 200,0007. below what it 


would have been if the glass and auction | 
| otherwise than that this revenue, as addi- 


duties had been continued. With respect, 


therefore, to the future produce of the 
present a large annual increase in this 


Excise, I entertain the most sanguine 
fon) 


expectation, founded not only upon a cal- | 


culation made from reference to the past, 


but because, in this particular department, | 
we have in some degree the means of | 
knowing beforehand what will be the ac- | 


tual receipts for some weeks to come, 
(since the duties are charged a consider- 
able time before they are actually paid,) I 
feel that I may take the Excise for the 
ensuing year at 13,400,000/., being 


100,0002; more than it produced in the | 


year that has lately closed. With respect 
to the Stamps, from which 7,660,0001. 
was received last year, I content my- 
self with taking them for the present 
year at 7,450,000/. 
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no doubt, from the multitude of railway 
companies, which have been so much the 
subject of discussion in this House; and, 
as I cannot anticipate that the same ex- 
tent of railway speculation will prevail 
during the ensuing year, after the ex- 
perience which we have had in the past, 
I think it prudent to deduct from the 
produce of the Stamps what may fairly 
be attributed directly to an eagerness for 
embarking in railways; I therefore de- 
duct 260,0001. With respect to the taxes 
that remain, I estimate the Land and 
Assessed Taxes at the amount they have 
heretofore produced — 4,230,000/. With 
respect to the Property Tax, I have taken 
it very nearly at what it produced last 
year, 5,100,0001.—the assessments under 
the new Property Tax Act, passed last 
year, have not yet been received; and I 
therefore make the estimate without those 
particular data which would have enabled 
me to state the amount with nearly per- 
feet accuracy; but I have no reason to ap- 
prehend, judging from the general pros- 
perity of the country, that it will fall 
short of what it was last year. With 
respect to the Post Office, in which there 
has been during the last year 1 very large 
increase of revenue, it is to be remarked 
that its progress has not been confined 
to that year, but has been for some time 
proceeding gradually — the revenue was 
in 1842, 610,0002.; 1843, 628,0000. ; 
1844, 699,0007.; 1845, 791,000. I 
do not take the same amount of increase 
for the year on which we have now en- 
tered as has taken place in the year 








whose account has been closed; and for 
this reason — not because I anticipate 


tional facilities are given, will continue to 


the mere account of the receipt ; but 
there are certain improvements which I 
contemplate in the administration of the 
Post Office in London which may throw 
additional expense in the first year upon 
|the public revenue, but which neverthe- 
jless will, in my opinion, contribute both 
| to the efficiency and the general character 
_of the department. I am anxious, therefore, 
| to leave a margin for the conduct of these 
| operations, rather than take exactly what, 
‘if no alteration or improvement was in- 
| tended, I should have been inclined to esti- 
' mate as the next annual augmentation of 
| revenue in the Post Office. I therefore 


Much of the aug-| content myself with stating the total sum 


mentation of duty in that department arose, | at 850, 0002. ; being 60,0001. over that 
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which was received in the course of the last 
year. With respect to the Crown lands, 
the revenue to be derived from that quarter 
will be reduced in the present year, in con- 
sequence of certain buildings in course of 
erection for public purposes, principally 
the Geological Museum, upon which it 
is intended to expend a sum of money 
out of that revenue, which will reduce the 
receipt to about 120,000. The Miscel- 
laneous items I will take at nearly the 
amount of last year, 300,0001. The ge- 
neral result of these several sums, con- 
stituting the revenue which I anticipate 
as likely to be received in the year ending 
April 5, 1847, is 50,950,000. ; to which 
will be added in the present year (as 
there was in the antecedent year) a fur- 
ther sum as likely to acerue under the 
Treaty with China; and this I have taken 
at 700,0001., being rather under the amount 
produced last year ; 500,0001. of it has 
been already received. The total result, 
therefore, including those extraordinary 
resources to which I have last alluded, 
gives the amount of the year’s revenue at 
51,650,0001. Now, if from this revenue 
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I deducted the charges upon the country 
during the year that is past, which, as 


1 have already stated, amounted to 
49,400,0001., it is obvious that there 
would be disposable at the end of the 
year a surplus of no less than 2,250,0002., 
—a surplus nearly equal to that which has 
accrued at the close of the past year, not- 
withstanding the large reductions of revenue 
which have taken place during the course 
of the year. But Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, having this prospect of surplus be- 
fore them, thought it their duty to pro- 
vide for such additions to the several 
establishments of the country as the pre- 
sent circumstances of the country ap- 
peared to them to justify. We have felt 
called upon to make certain additions to 
the military force of the country, and to 
revise the militia system, which will entail 
some additional expense. We have been 
further desirous, in consequence of the ap- 
plication of a new power, that of steam, to 
naval warfare, to increase: the expenditure 
of last year, in order to put the naval de- 
partment in a state befitting the dignity of 
the country, and on a footing with the 
exertions made by other Powers. So with 
respect to the armament of the navy, and 


with respect to fortifications generally, we | 
are called upon to conform to the prac-| branch of the public service. 


tice of other nations, by having guns of 
larger calibre and heavier metal. The 
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system adopted by other nations has en- 
tailed upon this country, I may almost 
say, an entirely new armament in dif- 
ferent branches of the service; and we 
did not feel that we could turn to better 
profit a time of considerable commercial 
prosperity, or make a better use of the 
surplus revenue, than by improving our 


‘naval and military establishments to the 


extent shown by the Paper laid on the Table 
of the House. We have thus absorbed a 
very considerable proportion of the surplus 
which remains to be disposed of. The ac- 
tual addition to the estimates of the year 
will be best shown when I come to state 
seriatim the ditferent branches of expen- 
diture which will have to be defrayed out 
of the amount of revenue I have stated. 
With respect to the charge for the interest 
of the debt, which was 28,200,0002. last 
year, it will be reduced to 28,100,0000. 
this year; the charges on the Consoli- 
dated Fund last year, 2,400,000/., will 
be increased this year, and amount to 
2,550,0001., that increase arising from 
measures which Parliament has already 
sanctioned, for advancing from the Conso- 
lidated Fund certain sums for public works 
in Ireland, and for the relief of the inhabit- 
ants of districts suffering under scarcity. 
The total amount of these two charges, 
which may be called the permanent charge 
on the country, is 30,675,000/., amounting 
to nearly the same sum as last year. With 
respect to the Army, the charge for which 
in the last year was 6,715,0001. (that being 
the expenditure—the estimate was con- 
siderably less), I propose as the estimate 
for the present year 6,697,0001., being an 
increase of above 140,000/. upon the esti- 
mate of the preceding year ; arising, as I 
have stated, from the augmentation which 
it has been necessary to make in the ge- 
neral foree of the army, and the proposals 
which are about to be made to the House 
with respect to the militia. It is unneces- 
sary for me now to enter into the details. 
My right hon. Friend the Secretary at 
War will fully develop them when the time 
comes for his statement to be made to 
the House, and I prefer leaving the task 
in the hands of one who is so much 
better able to execute it. With regard 
to the Navy, the estimate last year was 
6,943,7201.; in the present year it is pro- 
posed to allot to that service 7,521,0002., 
an increase of nearly 600,0000. in that 
That, as 
I have said, arises from the causes I have 
briefly stated to the House, the full deve- 
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lopment of which will rest in the hands of | 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary to the | 
Admiralty, and will, I am sure, be satisfac- 
torily furnished by him. With respect to 
the Ordnance, the estimate last year was 
2,142,0001.; for the present year it will 
be 2,543,0007.—an increase in this branch 
of the service to the extent of 400,0001. 
This arises first from an augmentation in 
the corps of Artillery, corresponding to 
that in the land forces, and secondly from 
an augmentation of that distinguished corps, 
the corps of Engineers, whose services, not 
less distinguished in peace than in war, 
are now called for in every quarter, for 
civil employment as well as military ; and 
whose engagement in the public service, 
though occasioning an increase upon the 
Ordnance estimates, is, I am firmly con- 
vinced, a real economy. On the same 
principle, in the Ordnance estimates will 
be found an increase in the corps of Sap- 
pers and Miners—individuals working un- 
der the engineers, and reducing the expen- 
diture of the publie works on which they 
are engaged; this, like the former charge, 
though apparently an increase on the esti- 
mates, will be found, in fact, an economical 
arrangement. The other portion of the 
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expenditure arises from the repair of cer- 


tain works which have been for some time 
more or less neglected, and which at 
length it was judged advisable, the revenue 
admitting of it, to repair. The improve- 
ment of various fortifications, —the ad- 
ding to the comfort of the troops, by fur- 
nishing them with better barracks, upon 
which points the details are upon the 
Table. With respect to the Miscellaneous 
Estimates, which stood at 3,116,0001. last 
year, the sum this year will be 3,435,000L.; 
it appears in the Paper on the Table 
3,235,0001.; but I have thought it better 
to take an additional sum of 200,0002., | 
conceiving that I shall hereafter have to 
submit to the House an account of sums 
which may have been expended in Ireland 
for the relief of the suffering population, 
and thinking a margin of that kind neces- 
sary to meet that particular expense; the 
amount of it, of course, is a mere matter of 
estimate at present; but I have thought 
it right to take what I believe will be suf- 
ficient for the object. The Miscellaneous 
Estimates are also aggravated by the ad- 
ditional charge announced in the speech of 
the right hon. Baronet at the commenee- 
ment of the Session, the expense of au- 
ditors, medical attendance, schoolmasters 
of the Poor Law Unions, the maintenance 
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of prisoners, and the charge of prose. 
cutions in the country;—these, however, 


are all comprised in the statement I have 


made to the House. The Expenditure, 
| therefore, for the service of the year 
amounts to 20,198,0001., which, added to 
the charge for the debt, 30,675,0001., 
makes the whole amount to 50,873,000/,; 
and this deducted from the total receipt, 
51,650,000/., leaves a surplus for the end 
of the year of 776,000/.; but of that sum 
700,0007. are derived from the money 
acquired by the Treaty with China. With 
a very limited surplus independent of the 
China money we entered upon the year 
that is past, as we enter upon the present; 
but I venture with even increased confi- 
dence this year to predict that the estimates 
will be more than borne out by the result, 
and that the House will, at a future period, 
have the satisfaction of more than realizing 
the prospects which are now before it. 
It is impossible, I think, unless it can 
be shown to me that there is some great 
error in the calculations I have made, 
not to derive satisfaction from the result 
which these statements estatlish—not to 
fecl how much is owing to that course 
which Parliament has of late years thought 
proper to adopt in respect to the abolition 
of prohibitory and the relaxation of pro- 
tective duties, as a means of giving to 
industry increased energy, and securing 
to the people at once the means of employ- 
ment, and of acquiring the comforts and 
necessaries of life. But in speaking of the 
past year and of the prospect of the year 
to come, as a period of no inconsiderable 
prosperity, I may be told that one single 
year affords no just criterion with respect to 
the merits of a financial system ; that there 
| may arise fortuitous circumstances and acci- 
| dental advantages in particular years which 
may produce a satisfactory result, without 
affording evidence that it is to the par- 
ticular system adopted that those results 
are to be attributed. I admit the force 
of such an objection, and I admit that, 
if I argued on one year alone, I should not 
have a right to claim for the particular 
course adopted by the Government and by 
Parliament that degree of merit which, on 
a consideration of all the circumstances, | 
think attaches to it, or to ascribe to its 
operation the favourable picture which I 
am enabled to present to the House. It 
is just, therefore, to the Ilouse, in order 
| that they may form a correct opinion on 
the subject ; that I should not confine my 
observations merely to what oceurred in 
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the past year, but that I should take a 
review of antecedent years, in which the 
same system was in operation ; and from 
the result of consecutive years form a 
more comprehensive and consequently a 
more accurate conclusion. It will be re- 
collected by the House that the system on 
which I say that the present financial 
prosperity of the country is founded origin- 
ated in the year 1842, soon after the 
present Government accepted office; and 
I beg the House to go along with me in 
considering what has been the continued 
progress and effect of the measures adopted 
by the Government and Parliament since 
that date, and how far they have conduced 
to that successful result on which I may 
now fairly congratulate the House and 
the country. Every one will recollect the 
difficulties of the country at the period 
when the present Government entered 
office. I am not now about to draw any 
contrast between one particular Adminis- 
tration and another, or to claim any merit 
for the party with which I am connected, 
contradistinguished from the party to which 
I am opposed. I am simply dealing with 
facts, and to them alone I propose to call 
the attention of the House, as necessary 
illustrations of the principles which I desire 
to establish. What then was the situation 
of the country when the present Govern- 
ment entered office? For some years 
there had been a deficiency in the revenue, 
and that deficiency had increased in the 
particular year when the present Govern- 
ment accepted office to a very large amount 
indeed. Attempts had been made by in- 
creased taxation to overcome that defi- 
ciency, but it was found that the augmen- 
tation of Customs and Excise duties was 
abortive for the purpose of any material 
increase of the revenue. The first duty 
of the present Government, then, was to 
get rid of the then existing deficiency as 
rapidly as possible, and it was indispensably 
necessary, for that object, to subject the 
country to a great additional burden of 
taxation, and thus at once relieve the coun- 
try from that incubus of increasing debt 
which must, if continued, break down the 
financial prosperity of this country. Feel- 
ing then, as we feel now, that the great 
check to national prosperity was to be 
traced to those particular burdens which 
pressed more especially on the poorer 
classes of the community, which affected 
the industry of the people, checked employ- 
ment, and prevented the extension of trade 
and manufactures—we combined, with a 
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large imposition of direct taxation, a very 
large reduction of existing burdens ; we 
removed from the Customs all prohibitory 
duties, we reduced all protective duties 
within more moderate limits; and we 
relied for the restoration of the revenue 
upon what actually occurred — that the 
stimulus thus given to the industry of the 
country would itself prove a source of 
wealth. In 1842, it was proposed to 
reduce the duty on 583 articles subject 
to Customs duty; and, with some few ex- 
ceptions, to remove all export duties. In 
1843, pursuing the same system of re- 
duction, we further reduced the duties 
on seven articles. In 1844 we reduced 
the duties on four articles, and in 1845 
on 21 articles; and on 444 articles the 
duties of Customs were altogether re- 
pealed. In 1846, the Customs’ duties have 
been reduced on 112 articles, and en- 
tirely repealed on 54. Thus, during the 
period I have mentioned, there has been a 
reduction of duty on 727 articles, and a 
repeal of duty on 503; being, for the 
most part, articles which concern the food, 
the clothing, and the comfort of the people, 
or which, in consequence of their being 
required in the manufactures of this coun- 
try, are necessary for the advancement 
of those manufactures, and for the em- 
ployment of the people. Let us now con- 
sider the effect of these measures on the 
revenue. We have had four years of ex- 
perience; we have acted on the same 
principle, gradually, cautiously, but pro- 
gressively diminishing those particular 
duties which pressed materially on the in- 
dustry or comfort of the people ; and what 
has been the result? How shall we test 
the effect of this system on the national 
prosperity? What shall we take as an in- 
dication of the general prosperity of the 
country as produced by the operation of 
these measures for the relief of the people? 
Let us compare the state of the country 
on the 5th January, 1846, with what it 
was on the 5th January, 1842, Let us 
look, in the first place, at what were the 
available means which the country had 
at its disposal at the one period as com- 
pared with the other. Let us deal with 
the country as we would with an individual. 
We consider that individual well off who 
has a balance at his banker’s sufficient 
to meet the ordinary demands upon him; 
and we regard that person as poor who 
has not, in like manner, the means of 
meeting those demands, Let us, then, as 
a first test of the effect of the measures 
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proposed by the Government, and adopted 
by Parliament, see what was the balance 
in the Exchequer at one period, and com- 
pare it with the balance in the Exchequer 
at the corresponding period in the latter 
year. On the 5th of January, 1842, the 
balance in the Exchequer was 3,650,0001.; 
and on the 5th of January, 1846, the 
balance was 8,450,000/. If then you de- 
duct from the latter balance of 1846 the 
balance of 1842, there is exhibited an 
increase of the available means which the 
Government has at its disposal in 1846 
to the amount of 4,798,0001. So far, 
then, as regards this particular test of na- 
tional prosperity the measures appear to 
have been successful. The next point to 
which I shall advert is the state of the 
debt of the country at the periods to which 
I have alluded. If we find the country 
accumulating annually an amount of debt, 
however small the addition may be, we 
shall hardly look upon that circumstance 
as an indication of national prosperity, al- 
though it might be countervailed by other 
advantages; but if, on the other hand, 
we find, concurrently with other advan- 
tages, that the debt of the country has 
been reduced, we may regard that as con- 
elusive evidence in favour of that system 
of finance which has led to so satisfactory 
a conclusion. The debt of this country 
consists of two great parts, the funded and 
the unfunded; and they must necessarily 
be taken together ; because, a decrease 
may sometimes be effected in the one by 
measures which may cause a corresponding 
increase in the other. On the 5th of 
January, 1842, the capital of the funded 
debt was 772,530,0001. The Exchequer 
Bills outstanding amounted to 19,678, 0001. 
The total debt, funded and unfunded, 
amounted to 792,208,0007. What was 
the state of the debt in January, 1846 ? 
The amount of the funded debt was 
766,672,0001., and of the unfunded 
18,442,0001.makingatotalof785,115,000/2. 
in 1846, as contrasted with the total of 
792,208,0002. in 1842 ; showing a reduc- 
tion in 1846 of about 7,094,0001. But 
there is another species of debt which this 
country has to discharge, viz., the debt 
which we speak of generally under the 
name of Deficiency Bills. That is a debt 
incurred to a greater or less extent on the 
recurrence of every quarter. Deficiency 
Bills are, in faet, the securities given to 
the Bank of England for the sums ad- 
vanced by them in order to make the 
amount then in the Exchequer adequate 
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to the payment of the sums due on the 
quarter day; but it would not be fair to 
take the amount of deficiency bills in any 
particular quarter in 1842, and compare it 
with the amount in any particular quarter 
in 1846. That would afford altogether an 
erroneous representation of the case, for in 
consequence of the equalization of the quar- 
terly payments on account of the national 
debt which was effected in 1844, it fol- 
lows, of course, that under any circum- 
stances great difference would exist in 
the amount required in the particular 
quarters of the two years. But I will take 
what is a fair comparison, the average of 
the deficiency bills issued in the four quar- 
ters of 1842, and compare it with the 
average of the four quarters in 1846. And 
how stands the account ? The average in 
1842 was 6,163,0007.; and in 1846, 
2,029,0001. ; showing a decrease on the 
average of the two periods of 4,133,000. ; 
being a decrease of that particular amount 
of debt, little inferior in value to the de- 
crease of 7,000,000/., which I have shown 
to have taken place on the funded and 
unfunded debt of the eountry. I know, 
however, that there is a general opinion 
that, with a debt so large as this coun- 
try is encumbered with, it is of very 
little importance whether the Minister 
can or cannot show that he has effected 
some slight reduction, as in the pre- 
sent instance of 15s. per cent on the 
total amount of the burden. I do not 
agree in that opinion. I think that it is 
the duty of those who manage the finances 
to labour as much as possible for the re- 
duction of the capital of the debt. It is 
advantageous in itself—it is yet more im- 
portant as affecting the national character 
—to show that we are not insensible to 
the burden pressing on us, and that we 
are willing to make sacrifices, in order to 
reduce it. There is, however, another 
mode independent of any reduction of ca- 
pital by which the burden of the debt may 
be diminished. It was stated by Mr. 
Huskisson, that with the amount of debt 
to which we are subject, the most effective 
relief for the mass of the people was 
not so much by reducing the capital of 
the debt, as by reducing the annual charge ; 
and in estimating the financial state of 
the country we shall do well to see how 
far, during the period I have stated, the 
charge of the debt has been diminished. 
I will, therefore, state the amount of the 
charge at the two periods to which I 
have adverted. On the 5th of January, 
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1842, the interest on the funded debt 
amounted to 24,444,0001. ; the terminable 
annuities to 4,097,000/.; the manage- 
ment of the debt cost 160,000/., and the 
interest of Exchequer Bills amounted to 
896,0007. The total annual charge of the 
debt annually required to be defrayed out 
of the taxes of the country amounted 
therefore in 1842 to 29,597,0007. Now, 
let us look at the annual charge in 1846. 
On the 5th of January im that year, the 
interest of the funded debt, instead of 
being 24,444,0001., was 23,642,000I., 
being an abatement of 800,0001. The 
terminable annuities amounted to much 
the same amount as in 1842; being 
3,967,0007. in 1846, and 4,097,0001. in 
1842; and I mention this in order that 
no one may suppose that the reduction of 
the funded debt has been occasioned by 
an increase of the terminable annuities. 
The management of the debt, which in 
1842 cost 160,0007., was reduced to 
93,0002. in 1846, and the interest of Ex- 
chequer Bills was reduced from 896,0001. 
in 1842, to 426,000/. in 1846. The total 
result, therefore, is, that the charge of the 
debt on the 5th of January, 1842, having 
been 29,597,0007., was on the 5th of Ja- 
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nuary, 1846, rediced to 28,129,0001., 
leaving a balance of relief to the pub- 
lie with respect to the whole charge of 


the public debt of about 1,500,000/. Nor 
is this all. The House is aware that by 
the measures submitted to Parliament in 
the year before last, instead of immedi- 
ately securing a relief from annual charge 
by increasing the capital of the debt, the 
Government, with the universal approba- 
tion of the House, postponed one-half of 
the reduction of interest until 1854, at 
which time there will accrue a relief to 
the public amounting to 625,000I. a year. 
Thus there is a present and immediate 
relief to the public arising out of the sys- 
tem of commercial and financial measures 
adopted by the Government, amounting to 
1,500,0007., on the annual charge of the 
debt; and also a farther relief of 625,000. 
a year, at no very distant period ; making 
a reduction of upwards of 2,000,000/. of 
the annual charge of the debt. What, 
then, is the result of the tests I have ap- 
plied in order to ascertain the benefit of 
the course which has been pursued? I 
have an increased balance in the Exche- 
quer of nearly 5,000,000/.; I have the 
capital of the debt reduced by about 
7,000,0007.; I have the deficiency bills 
reduced by 4,000,000/.; and I also have 
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an immediate reduction of the annual 
charge for the national debt, amounting to 
1,500,0001., and ultimately a reduction 
on that account of 2,000,0007. I there- 
fore ask any man to tell me, if he can- 
not show me that my statements are erro- 
neous, by what means these advantages 
have been gained, unless it be by the sys- 
tem of commercial and financial policy 
adopted by the Government and the 
House? There is one observation with 
respect to the public debt which had 
escaped me, but which I think it necessary 
to make. It may be admitted that we have 
reduced the national debt; but it may be 
urged that we have had large remittances 
from China, amounting to about 3,500,0001., 
and have applied that sum to the reduction 
of the debt. I wish to guard the Touse 
against such an error. The amount re- 
ceived from China was 3,359,2191. ; out 
of that sum there have been expended 
for the expenses connected with the China 
expeditions, 400,0007. in 1842 ; 800,0002. 
in 1843; 200,000/. in 1844; making a 
total of 2,050,0002. There has also been 
a further payment for opium compensation, 
amounting to 1,270,0001., making the 
total expenditure 3,320,0001.; so that the 
whole balance left was only 30,0001. I 
think that the House will be of opinion 
that the statement I have been enabled to 
make is satisfactory. And how has this 
result been produced? Has it been at- 
tained by starving the resources of the 
country — by endangering our peace at 
home or honour abroad? Quite the con- 
trary. I have already stated—and some 
Gentlemen may perhaps complain—that we 
have been prodigal of naval and military 
expenditure; but we thought it right to 
keep the establishments of the country on 
a firm and solid footing, and to place this 
country on a par with other countries in 
the world with whom we may possibly 
come in competition. It has not, there- 
fore, been by any abandonment of the du- 
ties of Government—it has not been by 
depriving this or that service of what is 
necessary to enable it to be carried on effi- 
ciently, that we have been able to save 
the money whereby to effect the advan- 
tages I have enumerated. Have these 
advantages been obtained by the impo- 
sition of heavy taxes ?—for it is very pos- 
sible, we know, to effect reduction of debt 
by means of new and productive taxes 
on the people. Now, let me state to the 
House what is the amount of taxation 
from which the country has been, not 
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burdened, but relieved, during the period 
to which I have referred. It would be a 
fallacy to suppose that the country is by a 
remission of taxation only relieved to the 
amount of the loss experienced by the Ex- 
chequer. Nothing can be more erroneous: 
when you reduce a tax on any article, the 
effect is, an increased consumption of that 
article; and the minor duty on the larger 
quantity always diminishes, and some- 
times prevents any loss to the Revenue. 
But the relief to the public goes to the full 
extent of the duty withdrawn. Take the 
late reduction of the sugar duty as an in- 
stance. The Revenue loss was calculated 
at 1,300,000/., because an additional con- 
sumption of 50,000 tons was anticipated 
and realized. But the public gained, upon 
every pound of sugar consumed, the differ- 
ence between the price at which sugar sold 
before and after the reduction of the duty. 
I say, therefore, when you come to consi- 
der what is the relief from the pressure of 
taxation given by taxes reduced, you must 
not take merely the amount which the Re- 
venue has lost, but the amount that would 
have been imposed on the people if that 
tax had continued in operation. In 1842, 
taxes were imposed upon this country to 
the amount of 5,600,0001., principally con- 
sisting of the Property Tax, but includ- 
ing also certain stamp duties. In the 
year 1845, two small additions were made 
to this amount in the Excise and Stamps ; 
one of them being the increased duty on 
auctioneers’ licenses, resulting from the 
removal of the auction duty—the other ad- 
dition was in stamp duties incidental to that 
alteration. The total amount of taxes im- 
posed between the Ist of June, 1842, and 
the present time, is 5,624,000I. ; but when 
you come to look at the amount of the 
taxes that have been reduced, coupled 
with those which have been abolished, 
they will be as follow: in 1842, taxes 
amounting to 1,590,084/. were taken off, 
principally in Customs’ duties; in 1843, 
there were taken off, 171,5211. in Cus- 
toms’ duties, and 240,000/. in the Ex- 
cise ; in all, 411,512/. In 1844, there 
were reduced 286,431/. in the Customs, 
25,0001. in the Excise, and 102,788J. in 
Stamps, principally upon marine insur- 
ances ; in all, 414,2192. In 1845, the total 
relief afforded to the people by the repeal 
of Customs’ duties, was 3,614,394/. ; Ex- 
eise duties, 1,135,0002.; in all, 4,749,394. 
We have this year sent up to the [Louse 
of Lords a Bill reducing Customs’ duties 
to the amount of 1,041,547/., making the 
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total amount of duties repealed or abo- 
lished up to the present period, 8,206,765I. 
Now, if we set against this large reduc- 
tion the amount of duties that have been 
imposed in the same interval, 5,624,0791., 
we shall have a diminution of the burdens 
of the people to the extent of 2,582,6861. 
And concurrent with this large reduction 
of taxation, has been effected that import- 
ant reduction of the capital and annual 
charge of the debt of the country, and 
those other financial results which I have 
enumerated, and which have each a ma- 
terial bearing on the national prosperity. 
To what, then, shall we attribute this 
improved state of things? I know some 
hon. Gentlemen will tell me that we have 
had a series of good harvests—that this 
improvement has been the result of those 
good harvests, and to them alone can 
the result be attributed. God forbid I 
should attempt to depreciate the value of 
these great blessings of Providence, or 
betray by a single expression a want of the 
due sense of the value to be «attached to 
them, and the thankfulness they ought to 
create in the breast of every man! I 
feel as deeply as any one the importance 
of that blessing to the happiness of the 
people and the prosperity of the coun- 
try, and not a word shall fall from me 
to imply that I am not deeply sensible 
of it. But have we never had good 
harvests before? Has there been no 
former period in which, for consecutive 
years, we have had harvests equal in 
abundance to those of the period of which 
I am speaking? And can we show, in 
those successive years, the same results 
which we are able to produce to-night as 
the result of the four past years? It is 
notorious that the years 1833, 1834, 1835, 
and 1836, were periods of excessive abun- 
dance, the year 1834 especially. Nothing 
has been witnessed like it either before 
or since; yet if we look at the state of 
the country during that particular period, 
though the Revenue was materially in- 
creased, yet the result as to the relief of 
the people in no degree corresponded to 
that I have had the pleasure to detail 
to you. The years 1820, 1821, 1822, 
and 1823, were also years of unusual 
plenty; but can you show in any of these 
periods, under different Administrations, 
the same result as we present this evening? 
Then, I have a fair right to argue that 
it is not the harvests alone which have 
made the difference; it is that, in these 
latter years, we have adopted a system 
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of commercial and financial policy which 
has, on the one hand, not counteracted the 
blessings of Providence, and has, on the 
other, materially aided the efforts of the 
country in relieving itself from its difficul- 
ties. We have, by a judicious abolition 
of restrictive duties—by a cautious, pru- 
dent, and yet progressive reduction of 
those which, acting as protective duties, 
enhanced the price of commodities — ob- 
tained advantages which, under other cir- 
cumstances, in former years were not 
gained; the finances of the country were 
conducted by men of greater abilities than 
any that can be pretended to by the in- 
dividual who addresses you; the seasons 
were favourable, the harvests abundant, 
and yet the same results did not follow; 
because neither the Government, the Par- 
liament, nor the country, were prepared 
for the system which has been subse- 
quently adopted. But are the results of 
this system to be traced only in financial 
prosperity ? Asa national object, that is 
most desirable in itself, but it derives ad- 
ditional value when accompanied by a pro- 
gressive increase in the comforts of the 
people, an improvement of their social 
habits, a great extension of education, 
and a growing attention to their moral and 
religious welfare. Has not that happy 
consequence resulted? Are not the com- 
forts of the people improved? How shall 
we test that improvement? Can I do 
better than refer to that which is well 
known as the test often applied, and with 
perfect justice, to ascertain this fact ? 
The comfort of the people cannot be bet- 
ter tested than by seeing what are their 
earnings, what are the amounts from their 
limited incomes they have devoted to pe- 
cuniary accumulation. I will take the 
average difference between the amount 
invested in savings banks in the four 
years previous to 1842 and the four years 
after, and see if it is not a test of what I 
seek to prove, that there is greater ease 
and comfort among the working popu- 
lation. Taking the average of the dif- 
ference between what was paid into and 
withdrawn from the savings banks in the 
four years previous to 1842, I find it 
was 357,0001.; in the four years subse- 
quent to 1842, it has been no less than 
793,0001., or more than double the amount. 
And this, be it observed, took place, when 
in the latter period there was an addi- 
tional restriction imposed on the amount 
permitted to be deposited in savings banks, 
and a reduced rate of interest paid on de- 
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posits; and, therefore, when the induce- 
ments to lay by money were to a certain 
degree diminished. This increase, too, I 
am happy to say, arises not upon the 
larger amounts or the old deposits, but 
from the greater number of smaller contri- 
butions. Considering that there are not 
less than a million of contributors by whom 
this money is paid, and that the easy cir- 
cumstances of these individuals diffuse 
comfort over the families with which they 
are connected, I think it affords a cer- 
tain proof of the extent to which additional 
comfort has been enjoyed by the humble 
classes of the population. But I will 
take another test of that improved condi- 
tion in the increased consumption of ex- 
ciseable commodities. In this point, we 
this year stand in a peculiar situation. 
In other years we have had to congratu- 
late ourselves, that the deficiency of con- 
sumption of certain exciseable articles has 
been made up by a large increase in the 
consumption of others: but in this year 
there is not one article subject to excise, 
in which the consumption has not in- 
creased; from the top of the list to the 
bottom there is no diminution. Taking 
together these two tests of the power 
of consumption and accumulation, are they 
not strong evidence of the increased com- 
fort and ease of the population? With 
respect to the moral habits of the people, 


take the test of the present state of crime. 


There has been a great reduction in the 
number of committals for crime in different 
parts of the country; there has been a de- 
crease of 7 per cent on the amount of 
crime committed in this period compared 
with the four years antecedent. Take 
another test, and one that indicates no 
less surely the improvement in their moral 
habits; I refer to the state of education 
during these four years, and the four years 
preceding them. We have, unfortunately, 
no general statistics of education from 
which to form a comprehensive view of the 
extent to which this benefit has been dis- 
seminated; but we have partial statements 
of the applications that have been made for 
the establishment of schools in different 
districts, and the number of persons who 
are desirous of being provided with educa- 
tion. Generally speaking, the number of 
persons of this class for whom applications 
have been made to the Board of Education, 
has increased in this period in the propor- 
tion of 500 to 200. The greater desire on 
the part of the people to obtain educa- 
tion, I hold to be the surest evidence of 
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their anxiety to advance their own moral 
welfare. Again, take the efforts making 
throughout the country to extend the be- 
nefits of religion to those so educated ; 
and I say that you complete the picture 
of the moral improvement of the people. 
There were times in this country when 
the Legislature thought itself entitled to 
high approbation, because, in the course 
of a century, it had built fifty churches for 
the purpose of communicating to the lower 
orders the benefits of religious truth. But 
in our own day, in the present period, I 
am happy to say, we should not think it 
much to have built fifty churches in the 
course of a century; in a single year there 
have been fifty churches built and endowed 
with funds by the rich of the land, to 
furnish temples in which, conjointly with 
the poor, they can offer up a common 
prayer for the prosperity of their common 
country. The ardour with which this ob- 
ject is pursued, and the equal ardour with 
which congregations rush to them for in- 
struction, is, I think, conclusive evidence 
of the present improvement in the moral 
and religious habits of the people. Nor 
can this be regarded as a mere transient 
improvement. The power of religious truth 
is not of a fleeting character; it is hand- 
ed down to succeeding generations, and 
permanently raises the character of the 
people. If I had not already too long 
trespassed on the attention of the House, 
I could adduce many circumstances, tri- 
fling, perhaps, in themselves, but collec- 
tively important, as bearing on the same 
point, and indicating the great improve- 
ment that has taken place in the manners 
of the population. I could state, we are 
no longer offended with those violent out- 
rages which, under the name of amuse- 
ments, were witnessed in former days by 
the observer of public morals. We find the 
people following amusements calculated to 
afford instruction as well as pleasure. They 
attend public institutions in greater num- 
bers; the number of visitors to the British 
Museum has increased from 300,000 in 
a year to 600,000. Other institutions 
show a corresponding increase. And this 
improvement of the people in civilization, 
in morals and in religion, has taken place 
concurrently with the improved prosperity 
of the country in commercial and financial 
affairs. I think that I may then, without 
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presumption, congratulate the House and 
the country on these happy results. I feel 
satisfied that 1 am not wrong in ascribing 
them mainly, under the blessing of Pro- 
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vidence, to the policy which has been pur- 
sued by the Government; which, not hastily 
nor rashly deranging existing interests, and 
thereby diminishing, by immediate suffer- 
ing, the value of the ultimate benefit, has 
cautiously introduced and safely effected 
great and important changes essential to 
the permanent welfare of the people. For 
my own part, I confess that I shall ever 
review with humble satisfaction and thank- 
fulness the share which it has been my 
lot to take in the several measures of 
which it has been my privilege to bring 
the results before the House. I shall 
derive a yet higher gratification, if the 
effect of the observation of the past shall 
be to impress upon Parliament for the 
future this important lesson—that if we, 
with cautious attention to existing interests, 
steadily and judiciously, but yet progres- 
sively, reduce those burdens which more 
immediately press upon the industry and 
comforts of the population, we shall adopt 
the course the most conducive to individual 
welfare; and shall, at the same time, place 
on a sure and solid foundation, not merely 
the financial interests, but the general 
prosperity and happiness of all classes 
within this mighty Empire. The right 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving— 

“That, towards making good the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, there be issued and applied to the 
service of the year 1846, the sum of 253,738/. 8s. 
11d., being the surplus of Ways and Means granted 
for the service of preceding years.” 

Mr. F. T. BARING stated that there 
could be no doubt that the mode of pre- 
senting the financial statement on that oc- 
casion was different from that which was 
pursued in former years, for it was cus- 
tomary to lay on the Table of the House 
the estimates of the amounts for the vari- 
ous services, and then obtain the sanction 
of the House to provide for those charges, 
and thus the amount required was known. 
After this was done, it was the custom for 
thé Chancellor of the Exchequer to state 
the amount of the revenue, so that the 
House might deal with any surplus that 
remained. Ie could not help making this 
observation on the present occasion, as he 
protested against adopting the present 
course as a general rule, as he thought the 
old course was by much the better and safer. 
No doubt there were specific reasons on 
the present occasion which rendered it ne- 
cessary to depart from the usual course ; 
for after the state of things in December 
last it was impossible, from regard to the 
commercial interests, to pursue the usual 
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course in making the financial statement. 
The result was, that at the present mo- 
ment all that could be done had been al- 
ready done, and they had now to consider 
what was the state of the finances of the 
country. The right hon. Gentleman had 
gone into many points of great intricacy, 
which made it difficult to follow him. He 
would, however, endeavour to do so. They 
had now to look at the balance for the year, 
and see whether the increase was sufficient 
to meet the general amount of the expen- 
diture ; and for this purpose he should, as 
far as he could, make a general examina- 
tion of the figures of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. It was difficult to follow figures at 
any time without the Papers ; and he did 
not know whether he had taken the 
amounts stated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man down accurately. He, therefore, 
should feel obliged to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman if he would correct him if he was 
wrong ; and if he should be so it could be 
no fault of the right hon. Gentleman, who 
had made his statements as clear as possi- 
ble. The House must have been sur- 
prised to find that nearly the whole of the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman had 
reference to the proceedings of himself and 
Colleagues. The right hon. Gentleman 
had shown, as it seemed to him, very great 
pleasure in going from the finances of the 
year into any other subject which at the 
moment presented itself to him, and had 
followed it up by dilating on all the ad- 
vantages which might be derived from an 
improved commercial code. He was sur- 
prised that the right hon. Gentleman had 
taken credit for the Government in that 
House for the new system of education. 
[The Cuancettor of the Excuegver had 
only referred to the extension of education 
as a proof of the improved moral feeling 
of the people.] He would not be tempted 
to go into this question ; but he must add 
that he was sure it must now be gratifying 
to the right hon. Gentleman that he had 
not succeeded in his opposition to the im- 
proved system of education. Looking at 
what their present state was, he thought 
there was some apprehension whether they 
were not living above their income, and he 
was anxious to inquire what was both their 
income and expenditure. The surplus was 
set down at 760,000/., and to that was 
added the balance, 77,0001. of the China 
money; but that entirely depended on 
whether or not the right hon. Gentleman 
had correctly stated their expenditure and 
fairly estimated their income. In going 
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into the Estimates he did not think that 
the right hon. Gentleman had fairly stated 
the expenditure—he (Mr. Baring) did not 
mean according to the Votes, but in refer- 
ence to the actual charge for the year. It 
was rather difficult to go into a statement 
of details on this subject so as to make 
them clear, but he would endeavour to do 
so by some common illustrations. Sup- 
pose that a person took a house, for which 
he was to pay 400I. a year rent, under the 
arrangement to pay it quarterly. It was 
true that the last payment for the year was 
not due until the Ist of January in the 
new year. The person who took the 
house might therefore say that the expense 
for his house was only 3001. and not 4001. ; 
but if he wished to make a fair estimate of 
his expenditure, he must take into aceount 
the charge for the four quarters instead of 
the three. He put this as an illustration 
that Gentlemen might follow him; and every 
one must see that the three quarters for 
one year would not do for the next year. 
It might be very convenient to take such 
an expenditure for the year, but the 
charge must come in the following year, 
and if he wished to look at the rate he was 
living at, he must take the actual charge. 
He (Mr. F. Baring) would take the Esti- 
mates in this way, and he held the Army 
Estimates in his hand. He would take 
the charge of the half pay and reduced mi- 
litary allowances, and he found that the 
actual estimate for that service for the 
year was 434,000/.; but the right hon. 
Gentleman did not take the whole amount, 
but only three quarters. He only proposed 
to take 326,000I., while the charge virtu- 
ally was 434,000/. Thus he only took 
three quarters, and left the fourth quarter 
to the next year, when he would have to 
take it. By this means of proceeding a 
considerable reduction was apparently main- 
tained; but when they came to the balance 
at the end of two years, the whole amount 
would be made applicable, and the real ex- 
penditure stated. He found the same pro- 
ceeding held in other things. The Navy 
Estimates in this respect were cor- 
rect; but he found in those for the 
Ordnance service the same discrepan- 
cy. He would not go through the 
figures; but he found that under the vote 
for the non-effective service of the Ord- 
nance, 41,000/. less was put down than the 
real amount of the charge for the year. In 
this rate only three quarters were paid. 
Looking to the Ordnance expenditure, he 
found a charge made for works, building, 
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and repairs. Gentlemen were aware that 
the usual mode of stating Estimates was to 
give the whole amount required for the works 
and repairs. The sum was generally voted 
in accordance as the work proceeded. They 
agreed first as to the sum to be expended, 
and then appropriated it by a vote as was 
required. Let them suppose that the sum 
required was 50,0001.; that it was neces- 
sary to expend 10,000/. this year, that 
sum was then voted, and the remaining 
46,0001. went into the account of future 
years. If they wanted the whole sum of 
10,000I., it should be stated in the expen- 
diture of the year, and no part of it reserved 
for the year following. 1t was very pos- 
sible that contracts might be so made that 
a considerable portion of the expense should 
not be required nor paid within the year, 
though the actual expenditure was proposed 
for that year. Thus they saw a very large 
sum voted as required for the Ordnance 
service this year; but a considerable part 
of the expense was postponed till next 
year. In such a case, by only stating 
what was required this year, you had an 
advantage in the year’s accounts; but you 
were also sure to increase the amount of 
expenditure in the accounts of next year. 
By so doing, though you relieved the ac- 
counts for the present year, you threw an 
additional weight into the year following. 
It might be perfectly right, this new mode 
of stating accounts; he did not find fault 
with it, although he did not know the 
grounds upon which it had been adopted; 
and, at all events, he thought that the 
thing called for explanation. It might be 
perfectly correct to do this; but if you had 
to give a statement of the expenditure for 
the year, by taking off one quarter the ex- 
penses would be apparently reduced; but 
only reduced for a time, as they must 
again appear in the public accounts. He 
did not wish to trouble the House with any 
particulars upon this point; but it seemed 
to him that the Army expenditure was 
thus understated by 208,000/., and the Ord- 
nance estimates understated by 298,000/., 
making altogether an understatement of 
about half a million upon the expenditure. 
And, if they really wished to know what 
they were spending, they should take away 
this 500,0007. from the 700,000. or 
800,0002. surplus which the right hon. 
Gentleman had promised. The House 
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would recollect that his hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Oxford asked 
a question some time ago as to the pro- 
bable amount of the sum which it was pro- 
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posed to give to the agriculturists for com- 


pensation. His hon. Friend did not use 
the word ‘ compensation;’’ and he (Mr. 
Baring) only used it now as a short way of 
bringing the fact before the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman estimated the amount 
of compensation to be given to the agricul- 
turists at a sum amounting to about 
535,0001. Now, in looking through these 
Papers, he could not find that 535,000/. ap- 
peared tobe voted on the Estimates; he found 
a sum of 170,000J. for that purpose. He 
did not see how this was made up. The 
right hon. Gentleman might have only taken 
half a year; but this was all that was to 
be voted in the present year. It was not, 
perhaps, unfair to state that they must 
come in for a large balance at a future 
period. If the charge was to be half a 
million for the future, it was most import- 
ant that they should have some statement 
as to the future. If they voted the sum 
proposed this year, they would have for the 
charge for the remainder of this year to 
vote next year’s expenses of 300,000/.; 
and he believed that they would have to 
pay fully that amount. Was, therefore, 
the expenditure correctly stated? Their 
balance was 766,000/., and, with the China 
money, about 865,000/.; but if not taking 
the China money—and they hardly could 
do so—there was only a balance of 70,0000. 
He was, therefore, assured that the right 
hon. Gentleman was quite right in going 
into a general speculation, and in sliding 
from the actual subject before the House as 
easily as he could. So much for the ex- 
penditure: they now came to the income; 
and it was quite clear they had not the 
700,0007. to meet the next year. He 
might be told that they might next year 
reduce the expenditure; the expenditure of 
this year may be larger than next year; 
and next year there may be a reduction 
which will meet this. Now, in these pro- 
mises he had no faith. He had moved for 
returns which had been laid on the Table, 
with a view of showing to what state their 
expenditure had been brought. He could 
not find, with the exception of the parti- 
cular reduction in duty alluded to—and for 
this reduction he gave the right hon. Gen- 
tleman every credit—that there had been 
any reduction in the expenditure at all. 
He did not mean, in saying this, to blame 
the Government; he could not see that the 
Government was to blame. It should be re- 
membered that the more a Government was 
anxious to reduce the expenditure, the less 
expectation could they have of acontinuedre- 
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duction; they could not always go on redue- 
ing; and such a dependence upon reduction 
in the expenditure was but a feeble reed 
wherewith to support a financial system. 
The hope was held out to them, that by 
taking off smaller duties they would mate- 
rially lessen the expenses of collecting re- 
venue ; but he found, taking the Customs, 
that the whole charge of collection was 
very much about what it was in 1841, at 
the period before any of those changes 
were made, Some slight reductions must, 
no doubt, be made by such a system ; 
but the whole charge had very much in- 
creased; and as no material diminution 
in the account appeared to have been 
made since 1841, they could not caleu- 
late upon any great reduction for the 
future. The result was, that the Esti- 
mates now submitted to the House were 
the largest proposed for those services since 
the year 1822. He believed those Esti- 
mates to be of the necessary and right 
amount, and he did not blame the right 
hon. Gentleman; but he must be allowed 
to add the remark, that if hon. Gentlemen 
supposed that by any change of Govern- 
ment they supposed they could reduce the 
expenses of the main services of the coun- 
try, they would always find themselves 
mistaken. It might be unfair to charge 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite with re- 
sults which might be supposed to proceed 
from measures adopted by Gentlemen on 
his (Mr. Baring’s) side of the House ; but 
the fact was, that even with Lord Aber- 
deen presiding over our foreign affairs, and 
after the present Government had had am- 
ple time to follow their own course, the Esti- 
mates had largely inereased, not from any 
peculiar policy, but from the necessity of 
circumstances. They were increasing from 
year to year; and he freely owned, he saw 
no great prospects of any material reduc- 
tion inthem. The Miscellaneous Estimates 
had also increased. He had often remark- 
ed that whenever the Miscellaneous Esti- 
mates were discussed, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was almost left alone in the 
House, and that the House was sometimes 
exceedingly stingy about stationery, whilst 
at others it was exceedingly pressing for a 
considerable sum to be paid for Danish 
claims. He returned again to the esti- 
mates of income. He would accept the 
estimate of the right hon. Gentleman; but 
when the right hon. Gentleman calculated 
so much upon what had been done in the 
last three years, he listened to him with 
some misgivings. He perfectly concurred 
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in the expediency, wisdom, and justice of 
relaxing their commercial system ; but he 
could not go with the right hon. Gentleman 
when he told them that the prosperity of 
the last three years was certainly attri- 
butable to the Tariff; and he still further 
doubted the declaration that if they pur- 
sued the same course they would ensure 
an unending prosperity. He looked upon 
this as a mistake : he thought to lay such 
a foundation upon these principles was un- 
fair; and he did not at all believe that the 
prosperity they had recently enjoyed was 
the consequence solely of their policy. 
Even if they had done nothing, the last 
three years would have been more pros- 
perous than former years; he believed they 
had done what was right, and that they 
had added to the benefits which otherwise 
would have accrued to them—they had 
made’ hay while the sun shone; but the 
sun would not shine for ever. Whether 
under a system of free trade or not, they 
could not rely upon such an uninterrupted 
good fortune ; he was unaware of any se- 
cret in politics which could secure them 
that blessing, and they must expect tempo- 
rary reverses even under the most perfect 
political system. The income which had 
been derived from corn would in three 
years disappear. He did not lay any stress 
upon that, for he anticipated no real loss ; 
and in regard to the timber duties, the 
measure would come into operation next 
year; and, whatever other effect this 
would have, it would erase a considerable 
amount of revenue, to meet which they 
should have a certain surplus. That made 
two items for their calculation ; and then 
there was a third. When the income tax 
was introduced, a promise was made that 
it should cease, certainly at the end of six, 
and perhaps in three years; their revenue, 
therefore, of 5,000,000/. was not a perma- 
nent income unless that tax became per- 
manent ; and if this 5,000,000/. as well 
as the corn were gone, what did the right 
hon. Gentleman expect? He had been 
always hostile, and still was, to the income 
tax as a permanent part of the financial 
system of this country. Before he sat 
down he wished to put a question to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It was stated by the right 
hon. Gentleman that he had increased the 
balances in the Exchequer; and, of course, 
nothing could be more satisfactory than to 
see those balances increased as much as 
possible. It was said that he (Mr. Baring) 
had left them low, and he should be glad 
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now to see them really and substantially 
raised, provided that that could be done 
without detriment to the public service ; 
but he did not feel quite satisfied that the 
increase upon the present occasion had 
been effected precisely in the manner that 
might be wished; and he hoped, therefore, 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
afford the House some explanation with 
respect to those balances. The House 
was, of course, well aware that at the 
end of every quarter the surplus ought, 
in the regular course of business, to be 
handed over to the Commissioners for 
reducing the National Debt. Now it 
did not appear that the whole of that 
surplus had been handed over to those 
Commissioners ; for the practical effect of 
what had been done was to increase the 
balances in the Exchequer by reducing the 
amount which ought to have been handed 
over to the Commissioners for reducing the 
National Debt. He freely admitted that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had a 
elear legal right to take that course of 
abstracting 30,0001. out of the 6,160,0002., 
for the purpose of increasing the balances 
in the Exchequer; but though the proceed- 
ing might have been legal, he did not quite 
subscribe to the expediency of it; and, 
therefore, he should be glad to hear from 
the right hon. Gentleman the grounds 
upon which he was prepared to defend such 
a proceeding. [is noble Friend who before 
him had held the office of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, found a surplus in one 
year; but he did by no means feel certain 
that he should have an equal surplus in the 
following year ; and instead of transferring 
his surplus to increase the balance in the 
Exchequer, he spread his operations over 
two years, and the result proved the wisdom 
of that proceeding, for in the following 
year he had no surplus whatever. For 
these, as well as for other reasons which 
must be obvious to the House, he did wish 
that the right hon. Gentleman would afford 
the House some explanation upon this 
point. A good-humoured public believed 
that those sums were handed over as con- 
tributions towards a reduction of the na- 
tional debt, whereas a considerable portion 
of that surplus was applied to a legal but 
yet totally different purpose. He had 
wished from the outset to confine himself 
to the exact business before the House, 
and upon that he had very little more to 
say. The Ministers had settled their 


policy; they had settled their Corn Bill, 
they had settled their Tariff; they had 
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before them all the expenses of the coun- 
try, and it would now be for the House to 
say whether they would sanction the appli- 
eation of a real surplus, or one that was 
not real, to the increase of the balances in 
the Exchequer. He had taken great pains 
to check the calculations made upon this 
point, and even to have them checked by 
others ; but instead of there being a surplus, 
in the sense that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer described it, there was a defi- 
ciency—a deficiency, as it appeared to 
him, of not less than 800,000/.; and he 
feared that if another railway mania should 
arise and produce an exhaustion of capital 
—he feared if that occurred that the too 
sanguine expectations of the right hon. 
Gentleman would not be realized, and that 
the revenue of the country would not in 
the next year be in that state which the 
Government anticipated. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, that upon two points to which 
the right hon. Gentleman referred he should 
say a few words. There were certain Es- 
timates, as well of the Navy and Army as 
of the Ordnance, in which it appeared that 
the expenses of three quarters were only 
charged; but that possibly at first view 
those expenses might be supposed to in- 
clude the charges of the whole year. That 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman was 
correct as to some of the Estimates; but 
he must be aware of the reason why that 
took place. The hon. Gentleman knew 
that Commissioners had been appointed to 
investigate that branch of the public ser- 
vice, and to put it upon a proper footing 
with respect to several of its accounts, and 
that a balance-sheet of the Naval Estimates 
and expenditure was regularly made in 
conformity with the recommendation of 
those Commissioners. The arrangement 
made was that, in the case of the Navy, 
they should only charge three quarters, 
and not for the whole year; this was of 
course done without any additional vote of 
Parliament on the subject, and it was 
thought right, at the same time, to limit 
each department within itself, and cause 
those departments to pay over each its 
own surplus at the end of the year. Of 
course if, instead of there being a surplus, 
there happened to be a deficiency, then the 
department would be entitled to draw for 
the amount of such deficiency; and in the 
latter case it was the practice to apply to 
the House of Commons for a supplementary 
vote, to make good the deficiency. This 
had hitherto worked beneficially for. the 
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public; and he did think it was a good 
mode of maintaining order and regularity 
in the accounts of those departments. It 
was true, as the right hon. Gentleman said, 
that so far as it went, it produced all the 
appearance of a reduction in the expenses 
of the year; and, of course, no one could 
say beforehand what might or what might 
not be the amount of the revenue, or the 
amount of the expenditure; but every one 
must admit that the plan was good so far 
as it went. It had been practised for some 
years; and though he had taken an amount 
beyond what he expected would be neces- 
sary, yet he was sure upon reflection the 
House would see that the plan was upon 
the whole the best that could be adopted. 
With respect to the transfer of monies 
from the surplus for the purpose of increas- 
ing the balance in the Exchequer, the 
right hon. Gentleman admitted the legality 
of the proceeding; and its expediency could 
easily be shown by the advantage to the 
country which arose from the saving of in- 
terest effected by increasing the balances in 
the Exchequer; for, by keeping those ba- 
lances up to a certain amount, the neces- 
sity of borrowing money from the Bank 
was avoided. The increase of those bal- 
ances within certain limits rendered the 
Government not only independent of the 
Bank, but secured a very considerable say- 
ing in the way of interest. It was more 
prudent to save the country the necessity 
of borrowing six or seven millions than to 
hand over a larger surplus to the Commis- 
sioners for reducing the National Debt, 
than, under other circumstances, might be 
practicable. 

Mr. HUME had no objection whatever 
to the statement made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. It appeared to him to be fair and 
intelligible. As the subject of Deficiency 
Bills had been mentioned, he (Mr. Hume) 
would say, as he had stated before to the 
right hon. Gentleman, that it was of the 
utmost importance to free the public from 
the necessity of going to the Bank. The 
right hon. Gentleman had stated correctly 
that there had been an increase in taxation 
to the amount of 5,624,000/.; and that upon 
the other hand there had been a decrease 
of 8,206,0001., showing a decrease in 
amount of 2,582,0007. That appeared to 
him to be one of the greatest improvements 
which had taken place since the present 
Government had been in office : to remove 
taxes which pressed immediately upon in- 
dustry, and which came into the consump- 
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tion of every individual, and to transfer 
them to property, would operate vastly to 
the improvement of the condition of the 
millions. So far as indirect taxation press- 
ing on the community at large was con- 
verted into direct taxation pressing on the 
wealthy, the change was of great import- 
ance. He should recommend to the Go- 
vernment the removal, to a great extent, 
of assexed taxes of the country, such, for 
example, as the tax upon coaches and horses. 
By removing those taxes, a great stimulus 
would be given to the industry of the coun- 
try, and a great expense in collection would 
be saved. He would much rather pay an 
additional 1 or 2 per cent upon the income 
tax than see those taxes continued. After 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman—a 
speech which he certainly never thought to 
hear from that right hon. Gentleman—he 
must say that he hoped to see a great im- 
provement in the trade and industry of this 
country. That speech, as coming from 
the right hon. Gentleman was the more 
valuable, because it showed that former 
errors were forgotten, that new principles 
were adopted, and that the country was to 
have the benefit of the free policy which 
the Government had adopted. He thought, 
considering all the circumstances of the 
case, that the country had good reason to 
be satisfied with the statement of the in- 
come. There was, it was true, only an 
available surplus of 76,000I., excluding 
the China money ; but he trusted that the 
occurrences of the last few years would 
lead to a long continued peace, and with 
peace they might expect increased com- 
merce and prosperity. The Estimates for 
the Army and Navy were large; but as 
great establishments might be necessary 
for the preservation of peace, he had never 
objected to those votes. He looked upon 
the increase made in those votes as only 
temporary; and he thought that the Go- 
vernment were perfectly justified in keep- 
ing up those establishments at this time, 
Theright hon. Gentleman had passed lightly 
over the policy of the Government with 
regard to sugar—a policy which he (Mr. 
Hume) regarded as most ill-advised. He 
trusted that the Government would be 
better disposed during the present year, 
and that by altering the duties and adopt- 
ing a proper policy, they would make the 
surplus of next year at least one million 
and a half. It certainly was a great error 
to exclude slave-grown sugar—it was one 
of the most mistaken opinions that possibly 








could be, that by refusing slave sugar they 
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could lessen the Slave Trade. It was only 
changing the course of foreign free sugar, 
and allowing the slave sugar to supply the 
markets, which were before supplied by the 
foreign free sugar. He had been informed 
by a competent authority, that if the Go- 
vernment had adopted the proper policy 
with regard to slave sugar, they might 
have looked for an addition of 1,500,0001. 
to their revenue. There were other arti- 
cles on which it was of the utmost import- 
ance to reduce the duties, such, for example, 
as tobacco and tea. The duties on these 
articles were so high as to hold out a great 
premium for smuggling ; on some kinds of 
tobacco it was as high as 2,600 per cent. 
The expense of collecting those duties 
was extremely heavy, and was increasing ; 
it was heavier than it had been since 1831. 
The expense of the coast guard was in- 
creasing. Smuggling was increasing; and 
notwithstanding that 600 articles had been 
erased from the Tariff, no reduction had 
been made in the Custom-house establish- 
ment, as had been very properly made in 
the Excise; and in spite of all the com- 
plaints of Custom-house abuses, no im- 
provements had been made. Subject to 
these observations, he looked upon the 
Estimates generally as fair. By adopting 
the liberal policy which the Government 
had shadowed out, by making our Colonies 
productive of wealth, by freeing them as 
we had freed our commerce, the country 
might look with certainty to a prospect of 
continued and increased prosperity. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: Sir, I certainly 
cannot object to the increase of the naval 
or military establishments of the country. 
I think, when we recollect that it was chiefly 
to the observation of Mr. Calhoun to the 
Congress of the United States, to the effect 
that we had a fleet of 667 ships, while they 
had but 47, that our present pacific rela- 
tions with the States was brought about, 
and on that account I do not wish to see a 
diminution of the navy; but I must say I 
do think the surplus of 773,000/., which I 
understand to be the surplus calculated 
upon by Her Majesty’s Ministers is rather 
too narrow, under all circumstances, and in 
the face of all the great changes which have 
taken place, and which are expected to en- 
sue; and when I heard the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Baring) 
acquiesced in by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that he had not given the full ex- 
penditure of the year, while he had included 
the full income, I must say the surplus of 
773,000/., which must vanish as soon as we 
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lose the China money, is too narrow to face 
the great changes that we may naturally 
expect. If I understood the right hon. 
Gentleman, there is no very great security 
that the interest on the Exchequer bills 
may not have to be raised. Already, I be- 
lieve, the premium on Exchequer bills has 
fallen to 15s.; and if the disturbances be- 
tween the United States and Mexico should 
lead to further alteration in the money mar- 
ket, the Chancellor of the Exchequer may 
haveto raise the interest on Exchequer bills. 
I think the right hon. Gentleman has made 
a great omission in forgetting to state to 
the House what his views were with regard 
to the receipts to be expected from the duty 
on corn. In the last four years there has 
been received something like three millions 
and a half sterling from that source; and I 
think we ought to have heard from the right 
hon. Gentleman the amount he expects to 
receive from the reduced duty on corn. 
Does he expect that the corn now in bond 
is to pay 4s. duty, or at what duty does he 
expect foreign corn to come in at? Sir, 
1,500,000 quarters of corn at 4s. duty 
would produce but 300,0002. Docs the 
right hon. Gentleman expect that this is to 
be the entire amount of foreign corn im- 
ported, or does he expect another million 
of quarters of corn to make the duty equal 
to 500,0002. The right hon. Gentleman 
has drawn a very splendid contrast between 
the success of the financial measures of the 
present Government, and the failure that 
had attended those of their predecessors. 
He has, to be sure, given some small credit 
to the abundant harvests of late years; but 
that credit was very far short of what they 
were entitled to. Upon reference to re- 
turns showing the quantity of corn sold 
under the notice of the corn inspectors, we 
find, that in the year 1845, as compared 
with 1842, there were 6,400,000 quarters 
of wheat sold, as compared with 4,000,000 
quarters in 1843. Thisis a proof that the 
harvest of 1843 was, by one-third, greater 
than the harvest of 1842. Why, that in 
itself, taken upon the consumption of 
16,000,000 quarters of wheat, would give 
an increase of rather more than 5,000,000 
quarters; and thus, when Providence makes 
a gift of the value of 5,000,000 quarters of 
corn, it is equivalent to a gift of 10,000,000. 
Then must there not have been far more 
prosperous harvests during the administra- 
tion of the present Government than under 
that of the late, when they were noto- 
riously bad? When the right hon. Gentle- 
man tells us all the success that has attend- 
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ed the Ministerial measures is to be as- 
eribed to the flourishing state of the 
finances, I think he has taken credit to 
himself for a great part of that which be- 
longed to Providence. But, Sir, when we 
are told in this House, as we constantly 
are, that the consumer has the benefit of 
all the reductions, I utterly deny the as- 
sertion. Sir, have not those who made 
that assertion been told, over and over, 
that even in the timber duties, one-third of 
the entire amount reduced has gone into 
the pockets of foreigners. Now, with re- 
gard to sugar duties, what has become of 
the reduction since last year? The duty 
was reduced 11s. per ewt.; but has not the 
price risen 9s. per ewt., exclusive of duty ? 
The price of sugar has risen to 33s. per 
ewt.; and into whose pocket has the remis- 
sion of duty found its way—into the consu- 
mers or the producers? I admit, that with 
respect to a large portion grown by the sub- 
jects of Great Britain in Eastern and Wes- 
tern India, the money does go into the poc- 
kets of British subjects, and I do not regret 
it. Then, when we are told that the re- 
duction goes all to the advantage of the 
consumer, I utterly deny the truth of the 
statement. The hon. Gentleman opposite 
to me (Mr. Hume), says that he would 
prefer the income tax increased one or 
two per cent, and the assessed taxes re- 
duced instead. I do not share in the de- 
sire to see the income tax increased— 
though I should very much like to see 
assessed taxes reduced ; but, Sir, the way 
to relieve the burden of assessed taxes 
is, to maintain the duties on timber, on 
corn, and on all articles of foreign produce, 
by remitting the duties on which you be- 
nefit the foreigner as much as the consu- 
mer in this country. I know, Sir, it is 
too late now to attempt to alter the de- 
cision of the Government, backed as it is 
by a large majority in this House. The 
ordinary course of things is reversed. 
Heretofore we were accustomed to hear 
financial statements of Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters first, and afterwards decide whether 
we should adopt or reject the suggestions 
submitted for our consideration ; but we 
have now reduced all the duties—all the 
work is done, and we are met to-night, not 
to ascertain what is going to be be done, 
hereafter, but in reality what has been 
already done. The object of this discus- 
sion is only to tell us what is likely to be 
the result of the measures which have been 
passed, while as yet we are left completely 
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only wasting the time of the House in of- 
fering any observations to it ; and whilst I 
enter my protest against being supposed to 
approve of this financial statement, and 
this budget, I shall not trespass on the 
time of the House a single moment 
longer. 

Mr. C. WOOD considered it would 
have been the better course if the right 
hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) had apprised the House exactly 
of the state of the case, for now they had 
no correct information of the annual ex- 
penditure which was to be set against the 
annual income. He begged to remind his 
right hon. Friend, that when he said it was 
a usual course to vote three quarters in- 
stead of four, such was not the practice of 
the navy, for the custom was to vote the 
four quarters, although the money might 
not be actually paid before the 31st of 
March. The practice had ever been to 
vote the year’s expenditure on the year’s 
income. He did not find fault with the 
Estimates, but he found fault because the 
whole annual expenditure was not stated. 
The right hon. Gentleman had calculated 
the amount of customs duties repealed and 
reduced at two-fifths of the sum previously 
given. The whole sum being 1,041,000/., 
by deducting two-fifths, the sum left would 
be 19,300,0007., as the probable estimate 
for the ensuing year. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s calculations were made, how- 
ever, on six weeks’ returns, which period 
was not sufficiently long to furnish correct 
data. Last year the duty on customs was 
21,000,0007. Deducting two-fifths of 
that sum for customs duties repealed and re- 
duced, the sum of 19,700,0002. would re- 
main as the estimate for the year. The expe- 
rience of last year should have been taken as 
a guide to what would occur this year. At 
the time of the introduction of the last 
Tariff, they were told that the reduction on 
ordinary expenditure would fully compen- 
sate for the burden of the income tax. 
He doubted whether any Gentleman ever 
found that to be the case. This year, the 
erroneousness of that position had been ac- 
knowledged, for the Government alleged 
that the happy effect of the Tariff of 1842 
was to raise prices. He was of opinion 
that the relaxation introduced in 1842, 
had stimulated industry, and given the 
people a greater command over the neces- 
saries of life than they had previously pos- 
sessed. The reduction of the duty on 
sheep’s wool had been especially produc- 
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imported previous to the reduction of the 
duty was 48,000,000 Ibs., and now it had 
risen to 74,000,000 lbs. It had been also 
exceedingly gratifying to him, in going 
through the table, to find that there had 
been an enormous increase in the import 
and consumption of those articles, such as 
cattle, cheese, tea, tobacco, &c. on which 
the great body of the people lived. The 
increase in the revenue during the last 
year was mainly in the Excise, the Stamps 
and Post Office, and not in the Customs. 
There was an increase of 1,186,000I. 
in the Excise, while the increase in the 
Customs was under 200,000/. There had 
been a diminution in the import of white 
clayed sugar, the amount imported being 
only 31,300 tons. The differential duties 
had kept out about 85,000 tons of that 
sugar. He hoped some change would be 
made in those duties, unless the House 
was prepared to maintain the income tax. 
When the income tax was first intro- 
duced, he had opposed it, but he after- 
wards voted for its continuance, in order 
to cover the experiment then proposed. He 
trusted that when the differential duties 
on sugar would be again brought under the 
consideration of the House, they would be 
done away with altogether, otherwise the 
income tax must be maintained. 

Mr. CARDWELL could not help feeling 
surprised that the right hon. Gentleman 
should take so gloomy a view of the future. 
He (Mr. Cardwell) should have thought 
that when the hon. Gentleman found that 
the removal of taxation pressing on the 
industry of the country had been productive 
of great prosperity to all classes of the 
community, and also of a corresponding 
increase in the revenue, he would have 
come to a conclusion respecting the future 
more analogous to the past than he had 
done. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had confined himself entirely to those items 
of expenditure which were anticipated to 
occur within the current year. The Esti- 
mates before the House were only for 
three-quarters of a year; and in confining 
themselves to that period they were follow- 
ing precedents which it was desirable they 
should observe. The money voted in the 
year was expended in that year. In the 
Estimates which had long been before the 
House, the fullest details had been given; 
and it was from those Estimates the hon. 
Gentleman had obtained all the information 
he possessed on the subject. The House 
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balance-sheet of 1847 will exhibit. They 
should be introducing an element foreign 
to the subject if they took into consideration 
any other sums than those required to be 
voted for the service of the current year, 
The statement of the additional expenditure 
of the constabulary of Ireland had been 
omitted because that was a charge on the 
Consolidated Fund. The six weeks upon 
which the calculations had been made, cor- 
responded exactly with the same period 
selected last year. The hon. Gentleman 
had declared, after taking a view of our 
financial state, that it would be necessary 
to look to some other source to keep up 
the revenue. When, however, he found 
that the net produce of the Customs and 
Excise, exclusive of the corn duties, produc- 
ed in 1842 something about 32,000,0001., 
while they produced in 1845, 33,500,0001. 
—although the amount of taxes remitted, 
on the lowest calculation, was 5,000,000I. 
—when he considered these things, he did 
not think there should be any serious ap- 
prehension entertained on the subject of 
the revenue. It might, however, be right, 
not merely for the purpose of finance, but 
for other reasons, to limit themselves to 
the income stated in the balance-sheet of 
1847; at the same time there was the 
hope that present measures would impart 
an elastic energy to all their commercial 
relations; and he had no doubt that future 
years would present not only the same in- 
crease as past years, but even considerably 
more. He had not, therefore, the slightest 
apprehension but that the anticipations 
entertained by his right hon. Friend the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer would be 
fully realized; and he confessed that he 
drew the same conclusion from a part of 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman who 
preceded him, and who appeared to have 
adopted the same premises. 

Mr. WILLIAMS observed that he had 
been disappointed as to the extent of the 
proposed expenditure for the next year. 
He thought that it would be materially 
reduced. Taking an average of the years 
1834, 1835, and 1836, he found that the 
expenditure over that period was annually 
not more than about forty-four millions of 
money, less, by six millions, than that pro- 
posed for the expenditure of the next 
financial year. The hon. Gentleman went 
on to contrast the expenditure upon the 
army and navy of this country with that of 
the United States, and to express a hope 
that the relations between the two coun- 
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tries might soon be put upon a more satis- 
factory footing than that on which they 
now stood, A Commission to inquire into 
the collection of the revenue had at one 
time been appointed; but he was sorry to 
find it was not now in existence. Govern- 
ment ought to look into this subject, with 
a view of reducing the expenditure, for it 
was enormous. By a return which had 
lately been obtained, he found that within 
the last three years and a half there had 
been in this department no fewer than 600 
new places created, with salaries to the 
amount of between 70,0001. and 80,0001.; 
and this was totally unconnected with ex- 
tensive additions which had been made in 
other departments of the public service. 
Hie found, for instance, that four places 
had been created with salaries of 6,000I. 
a year each, two at 5,000/. a year each, 
one at 3,000/. a year, one at 2,500/. a 
year, ten at 2,000/. a year each, fifteen at 
1,8001. a year each, eight at 1,5001. a year 
each, two at 1,250/. a year each, thirteen 
at 1,200/. a year each, twelve at 1,000/. a 
year each, sixteen at 800l. a year each, 
and thirty-one at from 6001. to 7501. a 
year each; being 113 places at salaries 
amounting to 149,500. and all created 
within the last three years and a half. 
Could it be wondered at, then, that there 
was a great increase in the expenditure ? 
He also found a great increase in the ex- 
penditure connected with the Woods and 
Forests. He considered that when the 
expenses of living had been so much re- 
duced as of late years, the salaries of 
public officers ought to receive a corre- 
sponding diminution. Until, however, the 
Tlouse devoted itself seriously to consider- 
ing the expenditure of the country, it was 
of no use for him or others to complain. 
Ministers would always be ready to make 
estimates if they thought the House was 
ready to vote money. The taxes were in 
value now 10,000,0007. more than they 
were in 1814. He could not, however, 
but admit that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s statement had been most clear 
and comprehensive. 

Mr. HUDSON, at that late hour was 
unwilling to occupy the House at any 
length ; he would therefore confine himself 
to a few general observations. The House 
should feel much indebted to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Portsmouth, in 
having called their attention to the very 
important omissions of the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; whose state- 
ments he (Mr. Hudson) did not think were 
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in general very satisfactory. The two 
sides of the account were too nearly ba- 
lanced to be the source of any cause of 
congratulation either to the House or to 
the country. He felt great disappointment 
when he discovered there was so little done 
to relieve the people from hose taxes which 
still so heavily pressed upon them. He 
did expect that a speculating Ministry 
—a Ministry which was so fond of indulg- 
ing in utopian speculations, would have 
done something in the way of effecting a 
reduction on tea and other articles of ge- 
neral use by the poorer classes of society, 
in order to carry out their own favourite 
principle, which was to rely for an increas- 
ed revenue on an inereased consumption. 
He greatly feared the general consequences 
which would result to the country from the 
present measures of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. In the first place, it would be im- 
possible for them to make any calculation 
as to what would be the probable amount 
of the income for the present year; no one, 
in fact, could tell what might be the effect 
of those great changes which were about 
to take place. As to the Estimates, that 
must be purely a matter of speculation. 
As to the general expenditure of the 
country, that demanded a serious reduction. 
It was the duty of that House carefully to 
look after the state of the revenue, and 
minutely to inquire into every item of the 
public outlay; and which inquiries might 
very possibly lead to useful retrenchments. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer made 
what was apparently a very fair speech: 
it might, perhaps, be looked upon as one 
of a series of ‘‘ prosperity speeches.’’ He 
might be permitted to call the speech just 
concluded the first prosperity speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the day. 
That speech certainly treated largely of all 
that prosperity which flowed over this 
country for the last four years—a _pros- 
perity which might be attributed to various 
causes. Reference, to be sure, was made 
to the good harvests which had prevailed 
—well, that might have had some influence 
on the general prosperity; he, however, 
would refer to the years 1822, 1823, and 
1824, when there were abundant harvests 
and when there was an abundance of capital 
in the country. How was that capital ap- 
plied? Was it applied to the internal im- 
provements of the country ? It was not; 
on the contrary, it was exported in bullion 
to South America. He would come down 
to the years 1833, 1834, 1835, and 1836, 
when the money of the country was not 
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expended in its internal improvements, as 
had been the case within the last four years, 
it being embarked in the construction of 
railroads and canals in the United States. 
Good harvests were a blessing, and their | 
continuance might be the means of a na- 
tion’s prosperity; still it was quite possible | 
for a crisis to occur, to meet which the na- 
tion should not be unprepared, and which 
he feared might be the case from the mea- | 
sures lately propounded by the Govern- 
ment. The whole of the speech they had 
heard was very laudatory of past policy, 
and very complimentary to Ministers, who, 
it appeared, were rather oblivious of an old 
copy line often written by himself when a 
schoolboy—and which it would not be amiss 
to bear in mind—* Self-praise is no com- | 
mendation.’’ He did not much admire the 
former Government, but he neither admired | 
the proceedings of, nor did he place any | 


| 


confidence in the present Ministry—who | 
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were continually boasting of the prosperity 
of the years of their office ; but those causes 
which really led to that prosperity, he sin- 


_cerely wished they had allowed to remain 


undisturbed. 

Mr. JAMES: The noble Member for 
Lynn had stated that the difference between 
the sugar duty of 25s. 3d. and 14s., had 
gone into the pockets of the West India 
planters. He could assure the noble Lord 
they had not had a farthing of it. . In the 
present state of the labour market in those 
Colonies, the cost of production exceeded 
any return obtained for the article produced. 
If the noble Lord had not made a better 
speculation on the Derby than the West 
India planters, all he could say was, that 
he made a much worse book than usual. 

Vote agreed to. House resumed. 

House adjourned at a quarter past Twelve 
o’clock until Friday next. 

















APPENDIX. 


SPEECH OF MR. HUDSON RESPECTING “ RAILWAY LABOURERS,” 
Tuurspay, Apri 30, 1846.—(See note, p. 220.) 


Mr. HUDSON had no objection to the ; 
inquiry, because he was satisfied that it 
would redound to the credit of those gen- 
tlemen who had the honour of being con- 
nected with these public works. He be- 
lieved that it was the wish of these gentle- 
men to improve not only the social but 
moral condition of their labourers. He 
could say for himself, that he had received 
several communications from clergymen re- 
lative to the necessity of having some re- 
ligious instruction imparted to the labour- 
ers on certain lines with which he was 
connected; and in every instance of such 
an application, he had placed money at the 
disposal of the clergyman of the district 
for that purpose. In their contracts for | 





work, the railway directors had a strin- 
gent clause prohibiting contractors, under 
a heavy penalty, from. permitting la- 
bourers to work on Sundays. He had 
great doubts whether the appointment of 
the proposed Committee would be any pub- 
lic benefit; but at the same time, he would 
not oppose it, and he should be rejoiced if 
it effected any good. In every instance 
where grounds of complaint had been 
made relative to the treatment of labourers, 
it had been immediately remedied: in some 
cases it had come to his knowledge, that 
they received their wages at public houses, 
and the moment he heard it, he had in- 
sisted upon the practice being abolished. 





